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incidental remarks by ....186, 190, 191, 192 





olina, incidental remarks ) ee oo oe 0128 || 
| remarks on the French spoliation bill......141 
} 
i. 


Peace mediation, remarks in the House of Repre- | 
sentatives on the joint resolution requesting 
the President to tender the mediation of the 
United States to the Powers engaged in the 
Eastern war, by— 

Mr. Chamberlain.. ......0e0ee eee e009 
Mr. Clingman..... 0o0s.dt0 cose uns ++ +.60 


Pearce, James A., a Senator ‘from Marylana— 
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ants of the private-armed brig General Arm- 
strong... 
remarks on the Post Office appropriation bill..272 


remarks on the bill making appropriation for the | 
«+++ 309, 310, 313 

|| Peckham, Rufus W., a Representative from New | 
a | 


ocean mail service....... 


York, incidental remarks by.. 
Pensions—See Invalid Pensions. 


remarks on the bjll to remodel the diplomaticand | 


consular systems of the United States.356, 362 


remarks on the bill granting alternate sections || 


of land for the construction of the Vicksburg 


and Shreveport railroad. ....+......+++-345 |, 


remarks BY.ccecce whe neenesdaseeesecec 309 
remarks onthe bill to give protection to Federal 
officers in executing the laws of the United 
States.... ‘ - -220, 223, 233, 234 
Phillips, Philip, a Representative from Alabama— 


eeaetee 


Politics—See American Politics. 


| Population, statistics of certain...........++.51 | 
| Postal statistics........00. 25, 26, 27, 28. 30, 31 || 
Gs cas eecerereecetinecces 180, 181, 190 | 


| 


Postmaster General... ...ccccccccceccocs 25 


| Post Office appropriation bill, remarks in the Sen- || 


ate on propositions to amend the, by— 
Mr. Adams..........+..272, 274, 275, 278 
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| Mr. Benjamin............+.- coo Bla, 4 
Mr. Brodhead...... éawewtdamans 273, 276 
Be, Ns d<ae0ee« cukaaed 273, 274, 275 
Mr. — Ccececccccccccccccccecs 278 
Mr. Geyer... encdcdssnacesccesauee 
| Bee; Gs 0 ons ch dewesnaa . 278 
Mr. Hunter.......271, 972, 273, 277, 278 || 
Mr. Morton... weed soncestthe aan 
Mr. Paleds..ccos n4cewaeamekaas | 972 
De, Eh comccnamcent icc Seeds ee | 
273, 274, mee 276, 277, 278, 279 
Mr. Seward.. ‘ . 271, 972, 277 


Mr. Weller... .cccccccccces 271, 272, 278 

Pratt, Thomas G., a Senator from Maryland— 
| remarks on the bill making appropriation for 
| the ocean mail service..........4+. 309, 310 


| President of the United States, annual message of 


CRM cccccccccccccccccccecescescccescecs 1 
veto messages of—see the Congressional Globe. 


Protection to Federal officers in executing their _ 


duties—see Laws of the United States. 


remarks in favor of the appropriation for the | 
Collins steamers ..........ec0ees 178 | 
|| Orr, James L., a Representative from South Car- 


286, 292, 296, 300, 301, 382, 304 


Mer. Upham... cccceccsccccccssccce 253 ! 


remarks i in regard to certain charges in Jeffer- || 
son’s papers against the late James A. Bay- | 


remarks on the bill for the relief of the claim- || 
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| Perkins, John, a Representative from Louisiana— | 


| Pettit, John, a Senator from Indiana, incidental |! 


remarks on the French spoliation bill......126 | 


Post Office Department, annual report from the 
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Railroad iron—see Duties. 

Railroad—see Vicksburg and Shreveport. 

Railroad to the Pacific, remarks in the House of 
Representatives on the bill for the construc- 
tion of a, by— 

Mr. Benton........ 
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Mr. Hemilton........s+. nipaarnnor 123 
Mr. McDougall... ..........0005 eee) 48 
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'| Railroad from the valley of the Mississippi to the 

|| Pacific ocean, remarks in the Senate on the 
bill for the construction of a, by— 

Mr. Geyer... ..ccesceeeceeees ¢ eevee 198 

Mr. Seward........0++ . 

| Revenue, remarks in the House of Representa- 

tives in regard tothe, by Mr. Goodrich. ..133 

| Richardson, William A., a Representative from 


| 


|| Illinois, incidental remarks by........... 36 
|| Rogers, Sion H.,a Representative from North 
Carolina— 


|| remarks in regard to Nebraska and Kanses, 
alien suffrage, squatter sovereignty, and the 


| Missouri compromise. .........0.+s00+% 166 
| Ruffin, Thomas, a Representative from Nortn 
Carolina— 
|| remarks in regard to the principles of the Know- 
Nothing party..... codéviesiecdedia 22-349 
|| Rusk, Thomas J.,a Senator from Texas, inci- 
dental remarks DP..c od cco veces svcces tee 226, 


i} 

| 227, 228, 239, 244, 354, 355; 
| remarks on the pestal appropriation will...271, 
272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279 
| remarks on the bill making appropriavion tor 
} 


the ocean mail steamers.............6> 291, 
292, 295, 300, 303, 304 
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| 
San Francisco, steam mail line from, to Chine— 
see Mail Steamer Service. 
| Secretary of the Treasury—see Treasury Dont 
ment. 
| Seward, William H. »a Senator from New York, 
incidental remarks by.. ovcedae 
remarks on the bill to give protection to the 
Federal officers in executing the laws of the 
United States.......-.00e8 4p ena eahenes 240 
remarks on the Post Office appropr aticn bil, 
271, 272, 277 
|| remarks on the bill making apenapeoN tor 
the ocean mail service..........+- e+e +300 
| 
' 


remarks on the bill to extend to the railroad 
| companies a credit of three years on railroad 


IFON.. coc cce ecrcccccccccccccces 331 
| Singleton, Otho R., A a Representative from Mis- 
sissippi— 
remarks in regard tothe Know-Nothing organ- 
IZAUON. cc rvcccccccccccccccccccccccces 266 


| Slavery, remarks in ‘the House of Representatives, 
| in which the question is incidentally discussed, 
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l "tae. Bailey, of Georgia.............-327 

Mir. Campbell. ..cccccccccccceces 39, 321 

i| cod cebbessenesenmetsns 70 

Biv. GIRRRRs ccc ccscceesccsce 318, 319 
Bt, MA cnccscm secaccentas 317, 319 


Mr. Stephens, of Georgia.. -.39, 103 
Smith, William R., a Representative from Ala- 
bama— 
remarks in regard to the naturalization laws 
and policy of the Roman Catholic Church. .94 
Smith, Williom, a Representative from Virginia, 
incidental remarks by..............186, 187 
Smith, Samuel A.,a Representative from Tennes- 
see— 
remarks in regard to the naturalization laws and 
Know-Nothingism. ..........eee0ee00: 151 
Smithsonian Institution, remarks in the House of 
Representatives in regard to the management 
of the, by— 
Mir. Englioh. «..0cccccoccccce ccs cc BUM 
Mr. Meacham. ......0200eeeeeeeeees 341 
Smyth, Geo. W.,a Representative from Texas— 
remarks on the bill for the settlement of the 
BOM Oc cedcccccccsncssswmecises 159 
|Sollers, Augustus R., a Representative from 
Maryland— 
| remarks concerning American —— Know- 
Nothingism, &c.. ‘aa ..82 
| Spoliations, French, prior ‘to 1800, remarks in the 
House of Representatives on the bill to indem- 
nify American citizens for, -— 
Bile. Bemtot, oo osc ccccccsccccccccces JIB 
Mr. Dianey ...........: eeceeereeseshee 
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Spoliations, French, remarks in the House, by— | 
Mr. Mayall .....ccsceceecscececesechl6 
Dic. MMs 0Nikc bs vtc estes 4 er9<<n0rn dh 
ee a a ery ery res 141 
Mr. Phillips... ...cceeesececceeeses 126 
Me. Washburn. ....-cccccccecsse ote 202 


veto message of the President on—see the Con- | 
gressional Globe. ‘ 
reinarks in the Llouse of Representatives on the 
President’s veto of the spoliation bill, by Mr. 
Washburn, of Maine. ...6----ssee-eee- 262 
Diesinsiessss 25 08.08 < .-6, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 39 
financial.......- 60@ 001600 68000 wale 00 
commercinl.....+22++ peaawes oc etl, 324, 325 
agriculuiral.......csccesssceesevcceneses 239, 
41, 48, 64, 105, 106, 107, 261, 326, 327, 347 
diplomatic and consular systems,.... .361, 362 


postal....se- eccce 20-25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31 
Postal, OCEAIIC.....+eeeeeeeeees -180, 181, 190 
colleges and schools...... diojabie ste same 


ovee e324, 325 


manufactures, &C..ccceeeeeeces 


population, FOPEIZN...sceececeecescerssee wl 
wool imported. .....+seeee0s oeccecccccescoe 
election... ...++ 0 00se ce eresecscosere eae ede | 
transportation of produce. .e...seee+s000 +347 
duties in Cuba... .cceccceeeccceccces 000094 || 
IMMiIgrAliON... ..ceccccscccccsccsesoeerecs 95 
imports and exports........ 134, 194, 261, 282 


Steam mail service—see Mail Sleamer Service. 


Step! , Al der H.,a Re entative from | ) 
Y len Oe “ — | Toucey, Isaac, a Senator from Connecticut— 


Georgia— 

remarks in reply to the remarks of Mr. Mace, 
of Indiana, in regard to the notice of his in- 
tention to introduce a bill to restore the Mis- 
sourl COMproMise. .. ++ +45 peveeceeces dv 

1eply to the remarks of Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, | 
in regard to the relative productive wealth of 
Georeie Gnd) Obidicsices ss cncsconecesns 103 | 


| 
incidental remarks by.......41, 42, 43, 44, 45 | 
Straub, Christian M.,a Representative from Penn- || 


sylvania— | 
remarks on the tariff question, &c........-207 
Stuart, Charles E., a Senator from Michigan— 

remarks on the bill to give protection to Fed- 
eral officers in executing the laws of the 
Wenee Diabese 56d fs ci caren dee 220, 221 
remarks on the bill making appropriation for 

the ocean steam mail service..........-292, | 
293, 295, 296, 298, 300, 302 


Sumner, Charles, a Senator from Massachusetts— | 


remarks on the bill to give protection to the || 
Iederal officers in executing the laws of the || 
United States. s.6....250¢ 226, 234, 244, 246 || 
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| Transportation of produce, statistics of the. . .347 


T. 


Tariff, remarks in the House of Representatives 
in regard to the, by 

Mr. Goodrich........e0ceeeeeerecees 133 

Mr. Mayall... 2... cccccccveccseseesrid 

Mr. Straub...... be covepecccesoccees 207 


remarks in the Senate on the proposition in the | 
civil and diplomatic bill to modify the, by | 


eg ee alates ingle % 371 
Taylor, John J., a Representative from New 
York, incidental remarks by........156, 157 
Territorial policy of the Government discussed in 


the House of Representatives, by— 
Mr. Goodwin....... eves ee cdId, 317, 318 || 
Mr. Letcher........ seh sinbainesesses ¥4 317 


Texas debt bill, remarks in the House of Repre- | 


sentatives on the, by— 
Re Sarre i 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee........+.0: 372 


Wet. GIN, OC ROERE.. cs asec canese 159 || 
Thompson, John B., a Senator from Kentucky, || 
“) 


incidental remarks by..,....++.-+- eesces 229 
Toleration, civil and religious, discussed in the 

House of Representatives, by— 
Mr. Barry .ccecccccses 


Toombs, Robert, a Senator from Georgia— 


remarks on the bill making appropriation for | 


the ocean mail service, 297, 298, 300, 310, 311 


remarks on the bill to protect Federal officersin 
executing the laws of the United States. .211, 
212, 213, 220, 225, 226, 227 

remarks on the bill making appropriation for the 
ocean mail service. oo. cecccccceee 0, 27 
Treasury Department, annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the.......... ceeeG 
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Union, remarks in the House of Representatives 
on the condition of the, by Mr. Yates.. .248 


1 Upham, Charles W.,a Representative from Mas- 


sachusetts— 
remarks in regard to the proposition for a medi- 
ation on the part of the United States to bring 


about a reconciliation of the belligerent Pow- | 


ere-in the: East. ...0cccccccccsccese eee -Q0e 
remarks in regard to Mr. Jefferson’s view on 
the ordinance of 1787........2+++0++--316 


Veto—see Harbor and River Intprovements; Spolia- 
tion Bill; Congressional Globe. 
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; Vicksburg and Shreveport railroad, remarks in the 
House of Representatives on the bill granting 
alternate sections of land te the, by Mr. Per. 
kins, of AEN ae Lemnb beds inca: SG 


Wade, Benjamin F., a Senator from Ohio— 
remarks on the bill to give protection to Federa| 
officers in executing the laws of the Unie 
States... .ccccccccscescscccccesceceesQ]3 
215, 216, 222, 223, 224, 225, 296 99° 
 Walbridge, Hiram, a Representative from New 

York— 

remarks on the maritime rights of the United 
States.. 
.| Walker, Isaac P.,a Senator from Wisconsin, inc}. 
dental remarks by... ..eeeeeseeececeee 21} 
| War Department, annual report of the Secretary 
Of the... .ccccccccccccccesecscccensses.]3 
| Washburne, Ellihu B.,a Representative from |\\i- 
nois, incidental remarks by .........+.36, 350 
| Washburn, Israel], a Representative from Maine— 
remarks on the President’s veto of the French 
spoliation bill... ..eercccccecececseees D2 
| Washington’s announcement to the Army, in 
1778, of the alliance with France..,.....253 
| Weller, John B., a Senator from California, inci- 
dental remarks by........eeeeeeeeseess197 
| remarks on the bill to give protection to Federa| 
officers in executing the laws of the United 
| BtaleSs oc ccccccccccccccce eee 217, 239, 240 
| remarks on propositions to amend the Post 
| Office appropriation bill.......-271, 272, 278 
1 Wilson, Henry, a Senator from Massachusetts— 
|| remarks on the bill to give protection to Federal 
officers in executing the laws of the United 
| States....... 0.00 000 0 6010, mathe able 09, 240 
remarks on the proposition in the civil and di- 
plomatic bill to modify the tariff.........37] 
|| Witte, William H., a Representative from Penn- 
sylvania, incidental remarks by.....314, 321 
Wool importations, statistics of. .....+++...+.282 
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Yates, Richard, a Representative from Illinois— 
|| remarks in favor of constructing a railroad to 
the Pacific ocean. .......-2++++ oeaneees 203 
remarks on the state of parties, the condition of 
the Union, and a public policy......... .248 

|| Yeas and nays— 
|} on the bill to protect Federal officers in enfore- 
| ing the Federal laws in the States... .. .212, 
1 213, 246 
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INDEX TO THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A. 
Academy, Military. See Military Academy. 
Acknowledgments of deeds and other writings in | 
the Indian country may be taken by Indian | 


AGENUSs eee ears weduwldhsnalbseveseeens 404 
Acapulco, cong Oba cceseeemeaned saciewee 408 
Adair, John, settlement of accounts......... 394 


Adjutant General, appropriation for office of. .338 
Advertised letters, postage on......... 401 | 
Affidavits under —— law, before whom to | 
be made. wccesscees 

Agents, Commercial. See “Commercial “Agents. 

general act for appointment of, at sundry places, 
402, 403 
of American claims at London, pay of.....393 
Agricultural statistics, ena for, 391, 394 


es 


Africa, CURERE Wve oneness Cenk aiesgaasi 402 | 
title of consul general may be bestowed in, 404 
Aix la Chapelle, consul at....... eee - 402 || 

Alabama, settlement of accounts of.........+. 384 


Alden, Hiram O., authorized (with James Eddy) 
to construct a telegraph to the Pacific. . . .380 
Alexandria, consul at -402 


\} Appropriations— Continued. 
| 


| 
| 


CustOM-houses. .. oe eccesece sees SIO, 394 
foreign intercourse. ....+- we secceccos 390 
collection of land revenue..... ocapaces 390 
land survey8.......see0s. coeees 390, 391 
Mexican boundary....-+...+sseeeees 391 
penitentiary......... eevee ame 391 || 
asylum for insane. ececceee SUL 
public buildings and ‘grounds.. coocccen DVI, 
394, 395 
Capitol... ccccsecccccseres cocccsseerddl || 
Washington aqueduct......... eeesece 391 
traneportation of certain persons from San 
Diego to San Francisco.........++- 391 
SEMA 5 «cn essennds pedienis 392, 393 
mode of preparing estimates for....... 393 || 
contract with Hiram Powers. oe 395 
Indian treaties... ..eeeeceeeeecseeees 395 
Arctic expedition....cececeeeceee ee SIG 
court Of ClaiMS. ...ccrcecccreccccecsceesss 393 | 


contingencies in Nebraska... 2+... e.e0e0 e08 
libraries in Kansas and Nebraska.........415 


military defenses at Proctor’s Landing, (Louis- | 


Almanac, Nautical, appropriation for........396 | IANA) se eeececeeceencaseceeeresees oe dO || 
American Almanac. See lmanac. Texas creditors. .....e+0 eee eeeeeeeeeee dtd 
Amoy, consul at..... ec eeone eeeceeeeseeee e402 | four additional revenue cutters...... poesnae 
Amsterdam, consul at.........- ..402 || British claimants......... cecccecccesenocShf 
Antigua, consul at............ eeeeseceesss 402 || employees of Congress........-eseeeeeee 415 
Antwerp, Consul at..ccccecsccescccsevccees 402 | Archives of ministers, consuls, &c., persons not 
Apaches, appropriation for.....sssseeeeeees 410 citizens, not to have access lO .....++-+s 403 
Appeals, from district to circuit court in Califor- || | to be delivered to succesSor......s+sseees- 404 
iD cc ausdK ete ChAOR NR GAO . .385 || Arctic expedition, expedition for relief of, 396, 415 
to Supreme Court, in California land "claim || Argentine Republic, public minister to...... 401 
GOO 0.6. cnns se banAornanenede046s eoee 300 || Secretary of legation at......eeeceeeeeees 4U1 
Avia, Coneel O8. «s sine0 0000000 acuminate «ae CONBUL IN. ss seeeeeereeeees en pieldnsseannte 402 
Appropriations for India» =Aairs, the army, navy, i Armories, appropriation for....... seeeeeee JID 
light-houses, custom- -houses, public buildings, || _ compensation of superintendent of.....-... 399 
military academy, fortifications, post office || Arms, appropriation fur.....s..seeeeeeeees 399 
department, harbors and rivers, deficiencies, || distribution of, to the States. ....+-+.++- 399 
roads. See those titles. building for custody of, at Washington... .392 


general, civil, and Se gnenes enya bill 


| 





| 


for 1855-"6.. e000 S00 
legislative. . eenpecees oo co cece ee «BOD, B00 
paper and printing. .....++e+eeeee- 386 
library. ..... CGoevecsecsescveses o «306 | 
employees. . coves 385, 386 | 
Executive. ccccccrcccvecvesecece 002 d06 
State Department.....+.+++-0 386 
Treasury Department........ ee = 906, 387 || 
building....... i aaa alll re 387 
light house board. .......0..e0e cocoa 
light- house establishment. occ se DOD, 390 
light-houses. . 460 00 cacecomemnodae 
home department. Coed seewpeseme — 391 
DridweGiw'acnd eodees bceusmab ehuni Oo? | 
surveyors general, and clerks.... < 381, | 
388, 3 391 | 


Commissioner of Public Buildings. .357 
Superintendent of Printing.........387 
Patent Office fund........ 
War Department........ 


394 || 
e coop eceeces 388 || 
Navy Department, ,.......00ese0e20 300 || 





Post Office Department. ........0.2+ 389 | 
building, .. 0 ccccerccccscccssgese ed00 | 
etentednnnntnnnninallv wel aee? 
paper and printing........ ates 394 | 
assay office, New York........0.++ 308 | 
Territories. ...... wake Moab . .389, 392, 
Judiciary... ..cceccrecceeceeeee dOdy SII | 
miscellaneous. ... - ». ince dieuull 392 | 
GBB ss cvs ccoccterecscieadmandee | 
independent treasury...see..seeeees 309 
steamboat inspectors.....+...++« eee 309 | 
Coast BUMVEYS... 6.660. sens ecaeneeee 


Armstrong, General Robert, thanks to family of, 
for sword of General Jackson.......0+. 415 
Army, general appropriation bill for.. . 398 
board for settlement of claims of F'rémont’s vol- 
unteers abolished....... ecccce 399 
office of commanding genera! 399 
appointment of officers for the new regimens, 


399 
arsenals and armories..........eeeeeeeees 399 
CG. tiene eekbeedenResiaaeey 399 
camels and dromedaries........ heeets es 0 09 
armament of fortifications..........2e+e0% 399 
extra pay, extension of, act fur...... 00000309 
| atieantintens 464 @trwnem ere eanaad 399 
annual distribution of arms.......-...e0. 399 
Capitol extension...........000. eeeceree JOD 
four additional regiments to be raised. .....399 
appropriation therefOr..s...eeeeeeee cece e400 
defic ency, appropriation for.............. 392 


build ng at Washington for presirvation of 
trophies and custody of arins, &c., of District 


of Columbia..... 66 POR ORM OOS COeieecec 392 
grade of lieutenant sae temporarily revived 
IN ccrccesese 060s cc 00:60 omer coos cGl5 
Arsenals, appropriation for.. Céwvpiane sg s 399 
Asia, title of consul general may be bestowed 
hist pseeee ates sxe ener eas ees ee 04: whe 404 
Aspinwall, consul ienemsanneen eens oe 402 
Assay office, salaries at New York.......... 308 
bullion sent from, to the Mint, form of.....388 
Assisiant astronomer, salary of..... oecccce dT 


‘| Assistant examiners, in Patent Office, additional, 
bce avedsennce | 


to be appointed...... 
POY Of..ceccsecescereseres Ore cceesccsccs 


Asylum, for insane of Army and Navy, erection 
400 
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Attachés to legatione, ‘all ‘acta authorizing, re- 
Pealed....cccvcccvccsoccecsecs eveeee+ 404 


Attorney, in District of Columbia, duty of, as to 


persons violating act forbidding circu'ation 

Of ammall bills. ..... iccvccccccsccccccscces 376 
District—see District Attorney. 

Attorney General, appropriation for office of, 399 

may attend before commissioners to codify laws 


of District of Columbia. ......... oeeee 401 
Auditors—see T'reasury Department. 
| Austria—public minister to. ..........00. «+401 
secretary of legation to........2.+ss0ee- , 404 
CONGUIS IN. oc coccccccccsccccccccccese - + 402 
Auxiliary Watch, compensation of..........377 
appropriation for. .......eeeeeses Socecss tel 
| Aux Cayes, consul at... . 1... scene eeeeeees 402 
B. 
| Badion, consul O6. cc wecdscccessbeces cocee A402 
Bahia, consul at ..........4+ ecescvcceceees 403 
Baltimore, appropriation for buildings ate... 380 
Barbary States, Conedl fae ow weds ccdvvovedi 402 
Barbadoes, consul MAT WA ee cde She GSiN 402 
Barcelona, consul ati....-... se oungeneeds 402 
Barracks, appropriations for....... 399, 400 
SN, COMET OES 0.6 onicctves Jib Gdatens teeat 402 
Bastrop grant—see De Bastrop. 
Batavia, commercial agent at.........20.+++.403 
Batteries, appropriation for.........0+s.e06 400 
DACATIA, COREE ID cc curve wsacawertiwwédebe 402 
Bay Islands, consul at.........s.eeeeees « «402 
Beacons—see Light- Houses 
Beale, E. F., settlement of accounts of....... 394 
Beirut, comaul Qt. .iceeces Ge Vu cid cetade wea 402 
errr Pree 402 
Belgium, public minister t0.....6....eeeees 401 
secretary Of legation t0.......es.eeeeeeees 401 
Consul IN...c. ccccewervecvos Cees se déaees 402 
Bermuda, consul at.. - 402 


Berths, in passenger vessels, provision respecting, 
405 

Benicia, appropriation for arsenal at 399 
Bills, small, circulation of, in District of Colum- 
bia, forbidden ovcccces-Bt0 
contracts in consideration of, made void. . .376 
penalties. ; eee ss cece etnee 
Biennial Register, appropriation ‘for. .386, 388 
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| Blanchard, William 8, adjustment of claim of, 
398 

Blythe & Co., payment to. ...sseeeeeeeees B92 
Board of Navy officers, to form a retired list. .382 

| Boatswains, pay of........ 666s conde cdsac 397 
Bolivia, public minister tO. .......0eeeeeeees 401 


secretary of legation t0.......seeeeeceee: 461 
Bombay, consul Oto crvercicvoscewceseccess 
Bonds, of consuls and of commercial agents. .403 

warehouse, on goods from British Provinces, 


cancellation Of.......e. Sean be ov we cose 385 
Wrdentst, COMMU AS 6 ik hve dad cc cc csteaeds 402 
Borneo, conewl:i0s 4.2.0 cer écdscascvcdceincws 40% 

| Boston Corner, consent of Congress to cession of, 
by Massachueeits to New York....-...+. 376 
Boston Humane Society, appropriation to be ex- 
pended by....ececccccreccececrees Seccea e 
Botanic garden, filling uP &e., 


for 394 
Boundary with Mexico, appropriation for run- 
WING. occ cccccsccseccccvcsecccesceces 391 
extra pay of escort of commission for. . - B99 
between Choctaws and Chickasaws...... 395 
Bounty on reénlistment in the Navy........383 
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Bounty land, additional, act granting........395 | 
Virginia military—see Virginia. 


Brazil, public minigter tO... ....eesceeeeeees 401 
secretary Of legation at....e+...eeeerees - 401 
CONSUIB IN. oe cccccccccccccccescess - 402, 403 

ee nc nns ee 

Bridges in District of Columbia, appropriation 

| PPPTTE TT CORT EEL - 367, 391 

n bridge at Kittery, Maine, authorized sane 397 
Brigadier General, an additional, to er. 
399 

Bristol, consul at.......e.eeeeeeeeeee ocsc0 ee 

British claimants, appropriation to pay. -+- 414 

British Provinces, consul general at. 394 
duties on goods from, to be refunded weet 3x5 


Bruni, (Borneo,) consul at....ee..eeeeee ee AUD 

Brunswic k and Hanover, consul in..........402 

Buenos Ayres, consul at...... iseashwbobons ae 

Buildings—see Public Buildings. 

Bullion, £ rom assay office in New York, to besent 
to Mint, in form of refined bars..........388 

Buoys—see Light-Houses. 

Bureaus—see Navy Department. 


~ 


salaries of chiefs of, in the Navy..+.++.++.395_ 


C. 


Cadiz, consul at. ..cccccesccccccsccccscees Ala 
Cairo, (lilinois,) oe of surveyor of customs 


Al. ccccecscccecs coerce ceccccccoce 397 
Calapooias, the, appropriation fOr. we eeeeeee dV 
Calcutta, consal at.cccocccece ss sane 
California, land commission in, extended... ..377 

appeals frOM...sseeereecesceeeececercccs 3P5 | 
circuit court established in........... 384, 385 
terms and sessions of court....... Jade vensaee 
removal of Indians in, to reservations..... 413, 
414 
CARO: MOGI hin bob nkk oo ees pss cn sends - 402 
Camanches, the, appropriations for... ...4)0, 414 
Camels, purchase of, for the army..........¢ 399 
Cambooses, in passenger vessels, act respecting, 
405 
Candia, consul at. ‘sieetae a ceeds sss ssl 
Cannon, trial of Lieutenant Rodman’s plan for 

casting, hollow. ..ccscccccsseesccee «397 
Canton, congul @t..c.o206 sicve 0's 0000 0000000088802 
Cape Haytien, consul at.........+-- oeee. 402 
Cape Perpetua, cones collection district of, 

estabiished...... ooh bieS SE Nin ES Os O8ROE 

officers to be appointed. ......+.+++++4+.-384 

Pay Of. .cecsececceres op eon aiaenn 

collector’s clerks at...cccccrcccces scoewes coud 
Cape Town, consul at. ..ereeeeessees. coeee A(2 


Capitol, appropriation for extension of. +++++.399 
for work of art for, by Hiram Powers... ..395 


BI COE Micikst odes eed escbeseSicem 391 
Carpenters in the Navy, pay of..... sconces sdOl || 
CODOEAD: CORR Whe c0 40ab bad Mewes See oeee402 
Carthagena, consul at...........es00- hae 412 


Cavalry, two additional regiments of, author- 
IZOD 0 0 oc cece ccicce os 00 e399 


Central America, consuls in........ ieGnans Seek 
Cession of Boston Corner by Massachusetts to | 


New York assented to... ...02.0++.316, 377 


Ceylon, consul at... ..ccceeecsceceseccees A402 | 
Chaplains in California, extra pay of...... ° 399 | 
bounty land, act to extend t0O......seeeee- 395 || 


Charts, for Congress, engraving of. 


Chase, Jacob C., payment to.. 
Chastas, the, appropriationfor........ 
Chattanooga (Tennessee) made a port of deliv- 
CTY ce eeeeeeecereeee 
eurveyor to be appointed. 


eee ee ee ee eee eens 0 


Bl. eee 


Chickasaws, the, appropriations for... ..394, 395 


Chief Engineer, appropriation for office of... .388 || 
Chili, public minister tO... ..eeeeceecereeee AOL | 
secretary of legation to. .eeee....seeee eee 40l || 


Cy ee 


China, public minister to.......+..0ee00--- 401 || 


interpreter to mission in .......eeeeee.++ 401 


consuls in........ A ae Raa, ea 


Chippewas, the, appropriation fOr. o0cccs ee e390s 


410, 411, 412 | 


treaty with, authorized. ...........e0ee000370 


Choate, Rufus, appointed Regent of the Smithso- | 
nian Institution.........ccseeceeseeeeo4ld i] 


Choctaws, the, appropriation for.....++ 395, 411 | 


paeaeaipeeen ——S———— ae eee 


wooo 414, 415, 
wind and current, appropriation for.......396 | 
» 392 

ose e390 | 


aren wae’ okalee ' 
Chelsea, (Massachusetts,) sale of marine hospital | 
cece ceceedIS || 

erection of new marine hospital at.........393 | 
Cherokees, the, appropriations for. .394, 410, 414 | 


INDEX TO 











Christian Indians, the, ‘appropriation for..... 411 
Cincinnati, grant of MED Risivi nn sins snkence 
Circuit court, established in California eee 384 || 


officers and jurisdiction of.......+..- 
terms of, in— 
Californias oo cccccccccccceece 


384, 385 | 
«+0 0384, 385 || 


BNIMOIB. 6. ccs cccccece Seweccecciececocedio 

ea EEE padeen 66 sses psec tee 

Ohio. .occc.000 Ccccccevcccceeccecccess 381 
may continue in session into a term, to finish 


ANY CASE. oe esereeeseesereeeres -384 
subpenas to issue when letters rogatory come 
from foreign countries.. 3 
Citizenship, of children of citizens born abroad, 


378 || 
Of married WOMEN......e.seceerereenrer dIO 
Ciudad, Bolivar, consul at. .....eececeseee A403 
Clackamas, the, appropriation for......+..++- 395 
Claims, British, appropriation to pay...... - 414 || 
Claims, court of, established............ 381, 382 || 
jurisdiction of... .......00. occcccccecccecdOl || 
salary Of Jad ge8.. oo cs cccieesccscce cocee DOL || 
SONNE OE i aiac 55 cb nc od eccin' bbevsecgese OGL Ht 
salary......ceeee eocees cee ccccccccecees 331 
testimony, how taken... ..-.scesesceseees 381 


record and reports to Np staat seeveceeeJOl 
rooms for....++. ccccccccec cdl || 
CIOTTED 6 5 d'0.0 65.055 scse ncnces sccsies pac as ere y 
may call on departments for information.. .382 | 
MESSENZEl. «16.0 see eeseees ccc ccccese cee cdbe 
appropriation for...... oececcsseccaces «393 
Clerks, of collectors in Oregon. . occccccccces dot 
in assay office, New Y ork. ScGdkieteaheeun cee 
in State Department, classification, and number 


of.. Holeecktetnatiess ee 
of principal of ‘Observatory, salary of......393 || 
of superintendents of Indian affairs. . . 094 
in Census OUTER, MAY Of. wrsicecscccssess 415 
of district attorney in Californian... Seen ee eee 


in Government offices at Washington—see the \| 
Titles of the offices. 


Cleveland, compensation of collector at...... 394 } 


Coast Survey, appropriation for........+. 20 309 
Codification of laws of District of Columbia. .401 | 
Collection districts, of Cape Perpetua and Port | 


Orford, established in Oregon...... ececee sd0e | 
officers of. . saw ecees Detstubekenas an 384 || 
Collectors of customs, duties of, in respect to || 
passenger vessels... .csccccccccccccccces 406 || 


salary of, at Sandusky, Toledo, and Cleveland, 
394 | 
(See Collection Districts.) | 


Colonization Society, vessels of, subject to act re- | 


specting carriage of passengers by sea...406 | 
Columbus (Mississippi) made a port of delivery, | 
400 | 


surveyor to be appointed .....ee.eeeeevees 400 || 


Commercial agents, general act for appointment | 
of, at sundry places. occ cccrcceces 
may transact other business............. 403 | 


resident citizens only to be appointed... .. .403 || 


bonds of. ......<. 0000s 403 
pay of, when to commence and cease......403 


ee ee ee) 


POS Of nv cisicccn died tiweetem ease seas 
forbidden to be interested in profits from sea- | 
DW csketheescnsnces é6nagwe bate saewes 403 | 
duties of, as to seamen... sé cteeecrccsessMa 
penalties on....... Witteicvens eee 


liable in damages for neglect of duties......403 
record buoks of........ 
erobiees 6f.6440 044. - 404 | 
Commissary general of subsistence, appropria- 
tione for Offf00 Of. oisc.ebsis ccccsedeeeveee 
Commissioners, land, in California, extension of 
One GE Ws ahi s's's 


ee ere ee eee eeeee 


eee ee eee eee eeee 





ry 
He ee ee erere sess eeeeeeadld | 


attendance of witnesses before............377 | 
clerks and assistant of district attorney in cases | 
before. ..sc.ccces we See vecccecccce voces 


to take testimony before court of claims... .381 
of courts, jurisdiction of, in regard to deserters 
from foreign vessels... .......00eee00eeeed0n 
to take testimony when letters rogatory come | 
from foreign ports.......... 384 
to the Sandwich Islands, appointment and pay 
bewecreue 402 | 
under reciprocity treaty with Great Britain, 393 | 
under treaty with Great Britain for settlement | 
of claims, pay Ofe..ececceeceeececeeee SID | 
to codify laws of District of Columbia.....401 | 
"Compensation, of auxiliary watch..........377 | 
of assistants of district attorney for northern | 
district of California......seseeeereeeeedll | 


of. ee eee eee eer eee eee eee eee 





.402, 403 || 











————— 
— 


| Compensation— Continued. 
of marshal and attorney of southern district jn 
O10. oo ce crecccsccccescccceeeeseseee DIG 
of district judges. See District Judges. 
of judges and officers of court of clans, 381, 389 
of public ministers, consuls, &c., general act 
TEBPOCLING. oo ee eecerecccsecccerscees AM] 
of officers of Tampa land district. 6 05's see QRS 
of custom-house officers in Oregon........ 384 
of circuit court judge in California. ieaslee 385 
of superintendents of armories............599 
of codifiers of laws of District of Columbia, 4))] 
of superintendent of printing, and those in his 


ee eer eee eter ee ete ee eees ee edd? 


of librarian, and those in a office.. 387 

of officers in assay office in New York. ee 383 
of judges of supreme court. ... 6... 6.00004 .389 
of officers of penitentiary.........+000....39] 


of commissioner and agent of claims in Lop. 

i eee Teka kee 
of commissioner under reciprocity treaty... .393 
of officers in Patent Office. ........02000..394 
of surveyors, &c., Washington Territory. .395 
of chiefa of bureaus....6 600 cccsscccceecccct95 
Of NAVY AZEMB. . 060s ccccceccccce cece es 3G 
Of PUPSETS. oo se ce ceeccscccsecereceneses dG 
of surveyor of customs at Cairo.......... 397 
of assistant astronomer. ........eeeee200. 397 
of officers of asylum at Washington...... 4(0 
of clerks in census bureau.......200.020--4]5 
of collectors at Sandusky, Toledo, and Cleve. 

Pr re re eee oseeeeesded 


| Comptrollers—see Treasury Department. 


| Congress, appropriations for...... .385, 386, 415 
allowance to each member for stationery... .393 
execution of engravings for......+..++00+-4]5 

Constantinople, consul at........eeeeeeeeees 4.2 

Consul General, in British Provinces........ 394 
title of, may beconferred in Asia and Africa, 404 
at Simoda, Japan. ..cccccccecccsccesccee 30 

| Consuls, general act for appointment of, in sundry 

places. ovecceveses 4M 
not to transact or be interested in other busi- 
Or ees ee ee ee 
pay, when to commence and cease. » 43 
absence of, from their posts. .........++++.403 
only resident citizens to be appointed, ae ty 
Cece ve'esaeess Coe ccecsescecccccececs 403 
location of consulates in central places... . .403 
Office hours. .ccccccsccccesccsccscsccess 43 
bonds Of ..cecccsecccccccsccccstccnsees 4013 
feen Of . 2... wwcveccccwecrcccescscceces M3 
how to apply for an exequatur............4U3 
power respecting passports... ....+2+.0.+.4i/3 
not entitled to commissions, ............+.4(3 
duties as to seamen... ......54 002002 403, 404 
Feturne DY... .cccccscocccscccccccseccese Ald 
Penalties ON. .ccccrccccccccssccerccceses. 403 
liable in damages for neglect of duty...... .403 
duty of, when citizens die abroad... ..403, 44 
record boOKs. oc cecccccccscccccccceccsseAi4 





archives Of... cccccocccscccscsccee c cA08, M4 

clerk hire and office rent not aliowed...... .404 
| Commercial agents—see Commercial Agents. 

APpropriations fOr... 2.26 seer eeeesereeee edd 
| Contracts in the District of Columbia, of which 
| any partof the consideration is emall bills, 


Sets Willnnssexnscnanecciltac 


1 Copyright, copies for Smithsonian Institution to 
- -404 |) 


pass free through the mails...........-.393 
| Cork, consul at... ..cccccsscccccccccscces M02 
Courts—see District Courts; Circuit Court; Supreme 
Court; Claims; Courts-Martial. 
revention of mistrials in.......... 
uildings for, at— 
Po rere tee ee eee a. 
MOOR SEs de 86 I CE eee 608 
Clevelane vic occ eete eee Vesds deb) 8 oan se 0dek 
DA ese svvcosrvres COUR lige OD 
Fadinnapelia. ove sc) iis Wk sides e MO 
DOUG 00 ce che Urea be deel ee Cds < AO 
DRwaubie oc cewwvsveveys dd sesWecess S00 
Mow Vettes cccsecéceswovrrtsieeess. 0 
Pumancele...00 ae sees bbe suit. weeds. I 
Plattabourg. « ood es oc Wet ests vie téeue>e SM 
Courts-martial, in Navy, provision for.......383 
sentences Of .,....eeee0+ 384 
summary, 384—see Summary Courts-Mar tial 


Jihein scum 


eee ew we eee oer 


Fecorder Of... .ccsseccecsceeee ceeeereecees 3° 
Cow Creeks, the, appropriation for........ a 
| Creditors of Texas, act for the relief of,.....303 


Creeks, the, appropriation for........-+++.-41l 
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LS i! 
Cumming, Governor, payment to...........389 || 


Curagoa, commercial agent at.........++.+--403 | 
Currency, suppression of small notes as, in the 


District of Columbia. ........+2.4+00000376 
Custom-houses, appropriations for, at— i] 
Alexandria. ..ccccccccccscccccscccces d4 || 
Bangor. .oceccsecccccsecsccssccsesessdde | 
Barnstable. .....eeeeees ore 
Bath. .occccccccee sce csesccccccccc cb esau || 
Bristol. .. ccccccccccsccccccccccsccccs doe || 


Charleston. 2.0 cccccccccccccccccscs ceed OO || 
Clovdlandlicaatdc 08:64605 6 cesses céewdeoteaee | 


TE ccnedegnuendwdad sneauantel acnasOee 
Milq@aukiessssswccdecwsdcie csosdsiswer Sle 
Mobile. .cccccccccececcccccccsoccce .390 


New Orleans, ....0...s0e000 e390, 414, 415 
PenGatalhscadccccteccoccecsccsssiace wee 
Plattsburg....ccerccccerccecewcccccs cdl || 
San Francisco ..... send eteee | 
Cyprus, CONSUL At. .ceeeseececccecceereees AU2 || 


D. 


Danish Dominions, consuls in... 0000 e402 | 
Deaths, in passenger vessels, payment for each, 406 || 
of citizens abroad, duties of American consuls | 


| 
i} 


THE APPENDIX. 


District of Columbia— Continued. 
licenses to be revoked in, for violation of small 
RI, cacntasvennse Xl tiiaebis “376 
lawal'of, to be codified ccc cede cic de cceécce 101 
codification to be submitted to voters, and, if 





adopted, to become a law..............401 
building for custody of arms, &c., of militia 
and volunteers of...........++ coevccess 392 
asylum im, for insane of Army and Navy. .400 
Docks, at Pensacola.......... eres te ere 396 
Dragoman to mission at Turkey, pay of..... 402 
citizens only to be appointed ............- 403 


Dredge-boats for the lakes, appropriation for, 393 
Dromedaries, purchase for army......-....-399 


Drop-letters, postage ON......6seseeeeseeees 401 
DOREOE COREL Ohvencc csc cccedisesedsvce AD 
Duties on goods from British Provinces, refund- 
ING Of... esccccsesccesece ee eresesecee edO0 
bonds, for cancellation of........seeeee08 e300 

E. 
|; Ecuador, public ministers to. ...0+....ee000- 401 
secretary of legation to.......... 401 
DRNUINERS ce sine svedinwi wees ccocccves 43 


Eddy, James, authorized (with H. O. Alden) to 


as to, 7 ’ ’ construct a telegraph to the Pacific........ .380 
De Bastrop grant, preémption of settlers on, or || Eel River Miamies, appropriations for......-411 
occupants Of... +6. eereees Se ereeeeees 404 1} Eleineur, conaul at, oo. oscicsevencdscccocede 402 
Deeds, acknowledgment of, in Indian country, 414 | Employees of Congress, appropriation for ...415 
Deficiencies, appropriations for...... 390, 392, 393 || Engraving for Congress, execution of ....... 415 
Post Office Department........ te eeeeeees 390 || Enticing sailors, &c., to desert, penalty for,410,411 
Congress .. +++ sseseeeses Satakeetee 392, 393 || Envelopes, penalty for selling above par..... 401 
pte Te tee eeeees seeeece eteeeeee eoeee dI2 || Envoys extraordinary—see Public Ministers. 
tate Department. eee e eee e er ecane ee eee edd | appointment and salaries of ........++.4-- 401 
Territories eeccccccccecce eecceccscces oe 392 | Espy, James, appropriation for salary of... .396 
light-houses OOO OAN0 00606000 nc cecen teen 393 Estimates for pay of officers of Government, 
ArMy.. se ccccsccccccccccceces eereee o 392 | PUOPARIOR OF . oc cccscccccswoeedesees 393 
Mint concceseececrereccesecs eereenees 392 | Evans, John, payment to........e0.e.00+ 387 
independent treasury ......-++.++++++----392 | Eve, Betsey W., payment to........ sctass O8 
COMET DOUEEE, 2.» ccancapeonsdacess 392, 393 | Eve, John, settlement of accounts of......... 393 


(EDU So. hc ans d 06030000 KOs 392, 393 | 
commissioner on claims and agent at Lon- 
eeccccceces eveeee 393 


| 


| | 


court Of ClaimS......ceeeeeececececes 2 393 | 
foreign intercourse -...e+eeeee eeeeeeeerddd | 
exploring expedition .........e+e0ee «2 393 | 
house for plants from Japan........+.+- 393 
public buildings... .......e.seeeeees 392, 393 || 
bath CURRED 5 0 6000.08 nds nagenesesacnee® 393 || 
steam dredge-boats on the lakes........... 393 
Delawares, the, appropriations for.......... 411 
additional agent among....... coccccce ee Al | 
Demerara, consul at.......... Paidnabn hi atcndiaaal 402 || 
Denmark, public minister at.........-. oo oe 401 | 
secretary Of legation at.........-seeeeees AL || 
GOTORTEED oboacccccccesun endabes st wsonk 402 | 
Deserters from foreign vessels, jurisdiction of com- || 
MISSIONETS FESPECtING . 2... eeeecesececes 382 || 
penalty for enticing sailors to desert....... 384 || 


ii 


Detroit, change of site for public building at. .395 || 
Diplomatic system—see Public .Ministers. 


general act establishing ..........eeeeeee: 401 || 
Disability of judges in Florida, case of....... 382 || 
Discipline, in the Navy, act to promote..... .383 || 
in passenger vessels ....c.ceeeeeeeeees - - 406 || 
District attorneys in California may employ an | 
assistant and clerks temporarily.........377 || 
additional pay tO...c.ccceccecceccceccees 392 || 
WY SINS caus ics fa ciecila eR Gack a ieGid cok abated 379 || 
in TNiNOIS 2002... cecccccccccccs coccccce-3I9 || 


in District of Columbia, duty of, under act for || 

suppression of small bills ...........+++ 376 || 

in Utah, fees of .... ccc cccccsccceccc ce ed0d || 

District courts, additional, established in Lili- || 

ammeanenssenehmeetd eee ti 

cnengu cee || 
terms and places of session in Illinois. .... .379 


RS re 381 

GE Ss ésdacaas petetcepdunaene ds 379, 381 | 
may continue session into another term to finish || 

acase...... sense ie 40.95 beeeensoehaed cae tl 


in California, jurisdiction of..........384, 385 | 
appeals to, from commissioners on land claims, || 


District judges, appointment of, in Illinois. ..379 | 
GU 4 vena cds bee 79 || 
general act regulating salaries of. 
Provisions for disability of, in Florida .....382 | 

District of Columbia, act to suppress circulation || 

Of small notes in... 2+ seeeeeeeeeesees 376 || 
duty of attorney, marshal, and constables 
under...... oo 16 | 


ereereeee 


Examiners in patent office, additional........393 
how rated. ..ccsccccsces 
Executive, appropriation for 


386 


“ee eee eee eee eeee 


|| Exequatur, how American consuls shallapply for, 


403 

Exploring Expedition, appropriation for publish- 
ing works Of.......++.+0+ eee eeecesees ddd 
Extra pay, of garrison at Fort Laramie... ..399 


of escort of Mexican boundary commission, 399 


of chaplains in California........ oe cee ce SOD || 
F 

Falkland Islands, consul at.......2e..eece0 402 || 

Faribault, Jean B. and Pelagie, execution of con- | 
SOE WIN ss cecmera nee dindns chinure eke 414 
Fayal, consul at....... eeseee oc ecercccccess 402 

Fees, of registers and receivers, under the gradu- || 
CR ORrle ew die «4s ce cua eet amesawequne 

under the bounty land act.......-+e0e6. « 395 || 

© CO eee “emuantes i dime cae oe 


of officers of courts, act respecting, extended to 
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| Fortifications, appropriations for—-Continued. 
i eee 400 
Pest Gt. Philips wowwwncccvessevedcdae’ 400 
Fort Schuyler. .... Wee eWembicece oo e..400 
Port GumtePice cccceteccececs b otadaxee 
Fort Taylor. cocce. cecceccccccccces 400 
Foct Wartemiias oa b decet vibe dicks -400 
Oy OMOS baw cc serceic cence cco 
enh Chapels GI w 6 nebo te convince .400 
Fouchow, consul @tisoccccscccccccccstce ces 
France, public minister to... ..+..ee0ee+ 401 
secretary Of legation. ......sceeeesseeeees 401 
CONGUS 1M o 6 o dca doce ccerdcerssccocsesces:.409 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, consul at........... 402 


Franking privileges not affected by postage act, 


401 

of ex vice-presidents........-+++e+5 ocdbue 390 
for copies of copyrights for Smithsonian Insti- 
CULION.. co ccceccccce ewe boccccccececes 398 
Franklin madea port of entry instead of Frontera, 
394 


Frémont’s volunteers, compensation of.... ..399 


| French, salary of professor of, at West Point, 410 


eeereeeeer 394 } 


Cy eee reer ee &enteaee 
of district attorney of Utah............0-. 389 | 
Fejee Islands, consul at.........ceceeeeeee+-403 


Florida, act respecting disability of judges in, 382 
Florida Indians, appropriation for 4 
Foreign intercourse, appropriations for. .390, 393 
Forgery, laws respecting, extended to Indian 
country..... Cee rneceeseccccess coccese 414 


Fort Laramie, extra pay of garrison at.......399 | 


Fortifications, appropriation for armament of 399 
contingencies Of.........66 So cb encee 
general appropriation act for...... oeeeeee 400 

Alcatraz leland.. ..cccsccccceccceccese e400 
Fort Barrancas...........+s0 
Fort Calhoun 
Post Castell. connesdccsdescscccecceces 
Fort Clinch 400 
Ott CORIMIBER. 2 oo cc ccc ccseds.qccee «++ 400 
Fort Delaware... ......sececess- 
Fort Gaines....... 


eee Oe eee ee Oe ee ee oe 


ecocccecccoeescoocece 


ns ico. w0 om fact = 4 Kamei thie pth 
IE Is 54:0: 00 b004-000 ohaenadnnaeee 
We ME 10.0.0 occanae 260 60:00 ¢0000en see Ul 
WE i «3.5 a beensncdeaosecebaell 400 || 
ee MON ¢ ecsccecn ae hema énmaan 
DR EES « watts snatearsnaceteens he 
PU NOE, onc nn cane bone obseetladean 400 
Fort Montgomery........-- coanes + +2400 
Fort Moulirie...... gin liescraa oan 400 
Fort Niagara...... 00ecccceccedso cee nad 400 
Pe Gs 6 8 th cekeasdadnanee cata agen 


- -400 | 


eoeee ee 400 |} 


Frontera no longer a port of entry.......... 394 


Funchal, consul at.......eeeeeeeees Ceceses 402 
G. 

Galatza, consul at.......... ids sbieeastace 402 
Galway; Couml Qbis «60 ccs ids édctpe's os. 
Gardiner (Oregon) made a port of entry......384 
Gaugers—see Collection Districts. 

Gear, E. G., authorized to enter certain land. .383 
General Land Office—see Interior. 

Geneva; coneul atise eis o6 sccic's't cs's'e ee ivsbews 402 
Gendh, comaul Ohi ss sess ccccdcsescedestnsms 402 
Geological exploration, appropriation for... . 387 


Georgetown (District of Columbia) authorized to 
levy taxes for subscriptions to metropolitan 
railroad, and for water and gas..........385 

Gibraltar, consul at 402 

Giddings, George H., payment to, for mail con- 
FACE 0. we oo CeCe rrr rece ccccccccsscceee 398 

contract with, may be annulled............398 

Glasgow, consul at 


Wa sBs eeddodacedhue dae ten 402 
Globe, appropriations for.............- 385, 392 
Glover, William R., settlement of claim of... 398 


Gothenburg, consul at... ......0ee0eeee00 00402 
Graduation law, before whom affidavits under, 
may be takemisssccscsocccecvcsccstess 410 
excess of money paid, to be refunded... . ..387 
compensation of registers and receivers under, 
395 

Great Britain, compensation of commissioner and 
agent under treaty of claims with..:....393 
compensation of commissioner under reciprocity 
WOM WHEE ciiewcitcice ccdesssse sen PD 


Selamat Obs ian cee ces cess cccens acd 385 
public membeter GBs vs scc ce ccvecccccccsudeeen 
secretary of legation to. .....eseeeeeceees 401 
consuls in dominions Of........0...ee0005 4()2 
appropriation for claims of..... evcede eee 414 
a 
Green-houses, appropriation for.............393 
Griggs, Jane T., payment to.... ........06. 411 
Griggs, John, payment to. .......6esseeees 4il 
Guatemala, public minister at.........-..... 401 
secretary of legation at........ Swwelscee - A401 
Guayaquil, consul at.......... Cvevveccccces 403 
Gunners in the Navy, pay of.........0.06. 397 
H. 
Hakodadi, consul at........ wise toate mcelhaeded atten a 402 
Halifax, (Nova Scotia,) consul at...........402 
Hall, Jacob, payment to, ...-..eeseeeeees + 39S 


mail contract with, may be annulled...«...398 


Flambure, contul Qhe soos oc rc ccoanescecsces 402 
ee ee a enn Sree {02 
Hanseatic Cities, consul in...........0e00-: 402 


Harbors and rivers, appropriations for perpening 
communication between Albemarle Soun 
and the Atlantic... 

appropriation for clearing, for military reasons, 


399 

appropriations for clearing out obstructions in 
Savannah Fiver. «oo occ cccccccviesene o---400 
Haskell, Norman R., payment to..........+.392 
DEORE, CORBET Bbc ec ocuiocececotcccnmede «ee 
SRG: GREE Tl. s «ann waece owe cael -- 402 

| Hayti, consuls in... 6. eceeeecseeceseecescss 402 
Herrick, George R., payment to............ 393 


Herron, James, and associates, right of way for 
a railroad granted, at Pensacola.........397 











x 
Hickman ‘(Gait made a port of ann 
400 

Hilo, consul At. ccccceccnccccccrcccsccesess 403 

Hinman, Te se settlement of accounts of.. .393 

Hobart Town, consul at.......+. e00cs bases 42 

Holland, public MIMister tO... ..ceceseeceee AL 
secretary of legation t0,...-seeceeeereeees 401 
EE 8 cab pee espe 4 eetiowd 402, 403 

Home paperoment---s6e & Interior. 

Hong Kong, consul at. ooee e402 

Honolulu, consul at,.....++. - 402 


Hospitals, in District of Columbia, ap propriation 
39 


at Chelsea, sule of old marine hospital, and 
erection of a new one, on grounds of naval 


hospital. .....-seeeeeeecseeeeeeeeeeenns 393 
appropriation for naval hospitals at visite: 396 
New York......- cerees eevee 0396 | 
Norfolk. ...scccccccccsccccceesssceoens 396 
Pensacola. .....ereeccscccecrees - «396 
Philadelphia. . LeuNesetecedsednen geese one 96 


marine, to be erected at Galena, ([llinois,) 397 | 
for insane of Army and Navy, in District of 


Columbiee.es vec cc cee § ceantdes € denn’ 400 of custome, duties of,as to passenger vessels, 406 
Howard’s Reports, appropriauions for purchase Interior, Department of, appropriations for...387, 
DE bw iibinsnd db 00.45 6000 dense nese 386, 389 392 
office of Indian affairs.. occccce cdl 
I. temporary Clerks IN ....,eeceesereccees 394 
Illinois divided into two judicial districts. .....379 pension Office .......2e00+ eccccccccccceee 387 
Independent Treasury, appropriations for, 35 9, 392 temporary clerks in....... cole bis\elsei sas 
Indian affairs, general appropriation bill for. ..410 public buildings—see that title. 
pay of superintendents. .....++.0+++ee0ees 410 office of Secretary....... ec cvccccccccses dod 
ALZENIB, ceeseeeeceecses 395, 410, 412, 414 general land Office. ..ccecssssecseescces - 387 
INLEPPreters. ...esereeeees oc cccecece 410 land office at Indianapolis. .......+.++++ +387 
Clerk8. 1... ceceecescccesecseees 4i0, 414 refunding excess paid under the graduation 
additional agents..........++. r000 meen 414 LOW ccc cwecewiescces bin evade oesecocees 387 
PFEBENIS. .. ceceeececsreeeerees 410 1 Memeral..cccaccccrsscccsdo eS oddsededes 387 
TOVIGIONB. cece cece cece eeecesseetesesens 410 geological EXplorations, ...ee.ceeeceeeseeedOT 
uildings at nares, Coe wereccoes cosereee 410 surveyor general and their clerks... 387 | 
contingencies. ‘ sae -410 office of superintendent of printing. . b oSexiees 387 
in W: whington T erritory. 2 wows Heenene's 413 pay of officers there........ » 387 
Oi A SRMEOEIIM o 4:0,09)9.9.0:00.040000000109 413, 414 , Internal improvements—see Harbers, Rivers, and 
FEBEFVALIONS. oo eeseceevceseese ocoeceecces 414 Roads. 
In Oregon. ..scceccecccccoeccesecvce -»-413 International Law, (Wheaton’s,) appropriation 
in New Mexico. ......seee00: oscccece chi’ SD UNION, 5 4 6.05000 snes dad 6600 eses sam 386 
in Utah. c.ccccdccccnseccscccescccccscchld distribution thereof. .....sscccccesivecess 386 
rescue Of prisoners... ....eeceeeceeceeces 413 | Interpreter to mission to China............. 402 
Collection Of StatiSLICS. .. 6.6 ee eeeeeeeeees 414 to be a citizen.......eweece a0's es ceenend 403 
sale of Sioux lands.......e+eeee eee 414 || Ionian Islands, consul at.......cc00 seccecs 402 
laws respecting forgery and depredations on Iowa, land districts in. bos'cens « A05 
mails extended to the Indian country....414 lowas, the, appropriations ics anaenecn el 411, 414 
agents authorized to administer oaths and take | J 
acknowledgments......-+ ce eceeees 414 || ey oe Weed — 
appropriations for support of department of, 387 || Jackson, (Mississippi,) appropriation for court 
for sales at reserves......eceeeerececes oe 392 TOOMS At... ccccccccrecccvevccerccccss AUD 
publication of Indian treaties in the Terri- Japan, Consuls in. ...eeueceessecccsecceuss 402 
See 394 OONTG MEMS Mie 6.6 ok s eas eT CRS Seas 390 
disposition of lands ceded by Indians...... 414'| appropriation for M. C. Perry, for negotiating | 
appropriations for, and provisions respecting treaty With. ....seeeeeseeseeeeee cecees 390 
the— house for plants from. .....eee cece eeerees 393 
Apaches... ccccccccecccececs 410, 414 Josephine, the, payment to officers of the cus- 
Calapooias. ......eeceereeesseveces + 395 toms at Passamaquoddy, of ae of con- 
Camanches. ....0eees-ceeecssees 410, 414 demnation Of... .cccscccsscssccse + 379 
ee eee 394, 514, 414 Judicial districts, Illinois divided into two.....379 
Chickasaws..... hesinmmpiini ee vee 394, 410 Ohio divided into two. .eeecsceceeecsenees 379 
Chippewas.......+.- . -395, 410, 411, 412 Judiciary, appropriation for support of...... 392 
Choctama.....ccciee padeed 0d0<e™ 395, 411 | Jurisdiction, to recover penalties under act for 
Christian Indians. ....0....eseeeeeee 414 suppression of smal! bills in district of Co- | 
Clackamas.........+- ition wasseee lumbia...... ssecpews were .376 
Cin cnncncminncahwat rere 411 of circuit court in California. ocecce eee » 384, 385 
I a eth ie a hale 411, 414 OF Cont OF CRMs a oi oil's Kec eS oss HES 381 
Florida Indians. ........e..eeeeee0+-411 | Justices of the Peace, in District of Columbia, 
Fort Laramie.......ccsccssccccccees 413 jurisdiction of, over violations of act to sup- 
rrr rer or ice 411, 414 press small bills there. ....... 00002000346 
TEQROOB 2.2 cc cccces coccccgeccecccss 411 
Kaskaskias........+.+seeeeeeees 411, 414 K. 
Kickapoos. ......+-s.e000s eccccceses 411 Kansas, appropriation for military posts in....380 
Kiowas...ccs.eecececcceeecsseeeccee4lO || public buildings in............. eecccece . 398 
Menomonies........ ceccececesesees 411 SONNY TOMI BRS 5 0 ccsncccessscucecen - -400 
Miamies........ oovecceests 394,411,414 support of government of.........++++e0- 389 
Missourias.....-+eeeeeseceeeees 412, 414 FIDTAPY IM. oo c.c cccsccccercccccccce occ ee 415 
Molalas......+.-+000+ oc ecccceeesens 395 Indian agency in, pay of agent. 414 
Munsees. oc ccccccccccccccccccccocs -414 | Kansas Indians, appropriations ESS 411 
Navajoes.......+ SS vcccsoosececc coe. eAll additional agent among.......i++eeeeee Al | 
Omahas, ......c.ccccccssscceces 411, 414. Kaskaskias, appropriation for...... «++ -4]1, 414 
Osnges.....cseceee bee ecrccecccestes 412 Keenan, James, payment to...... on eavgcage 390 
Ottoes ...... sc cccscccsecccscccesAl2, 414 Kickapoos, appropriation for. ....+.+0+411, 414 
Ottowas........0.66 bioccsdeucebeeds oUam King, T. Butler, settlement of account of.....393 
Pawnees........6+ eseeeeeeseeeessee412 King’s Mountain, bounty land act to extend to 
Peoriats oe soos cscs TTT TTS -» 411, 414 ‘volunteers at.......- occ cncvceccce cdo 
Piankeshaws............00e+++-411, 414 | Kingston, (Jamaica,) consul at. so ccccccccowe4Oe 
Pottawatomies. .........00..5- .-412 Kiowas, appropriation for............ ccccecShe 


INDEX TO- 


| Indian affairs, appropriations fon Continansd: 


Pagies’a: BoaWas «ios seis eccvcccoce «395 

Quapaws....... bw0rs 60 cms eneessel 412 

Rogue River.. eresepienmmengane i at 

Sace and Foxes.. se tan wise aslo 412, 414 

OUI G 6 6. din 0k cake Red 6 KTETERWS 4\1 

PRCA,» 6566s io bas Aus has cee 413 

BRR WOOK: 0 6 cs ce ccndianteneweuwe 413, 414 

I Riinc dh 00 des ap edlew hs dade «413, 414 

ix IMGQUOANS. «os cceoas su weicKS we beadan 413 

Stockbridges.......ccescccscess 413, 414 

Uimpquaeas o sc0sccccccccc ccc cc cdeey 413 
SNR eb iv bbaswhsnd cots vaaceraEneet 413 | 

WROADS 6 s.d6 Ws ie eed KS Se 411, 414 

W innebagoes. ......+2.2++-399, 411, 413 

Wyandots...... cccciccccccccs odaay 413 

Indian agents, appointment of additional..... 414 

[Insane of the Army and Navy, hospital for, in 

District of Colantbinicsics sssiss caso a0d's 400 

BODPONTENOD TOR So cs i5ed o:0s 0.0 snout sewsen Or 


Inspectors, at stations for life-boats, superintendent 


of, to be inspector of customs....+--+++.: 375 | 


of steamboats, appropriation for.. 


| 
| 
| 





| 


| Lane, Joseph, payment to... 


Kittery, (Maine,) bridge authorized at navy. yura 


Al .ccccccce re i bi 
Kowes ‘Bay (Oregon) made a port of ame 
CTY eee ce nearer eesseneseens ee eeeees + «384 
L. 
Laguayra, CONSUI At. .eeecseeeeerrees eres. A) 
Lahaina, consul at..ccceseeeeseeeeeereees. 403 
Lakes, appropriation for surv = Ovo wedie. 9 
steam per ON. ChE. 2:00:00 oo 08 £393 
Lander, F. W., payment to.......... 38 5 
Land claims in California, commission on, ex. 
tended... cccesevccccccorcrorn ee eses. a 
appeals from decisions RF W'S aide < 

Land districts, in Oregon. . 0000. 300, 24 
in Wisconsin...... Satecorsdsdevesseese, 2 
in Florida... ccsorcseveveereee esse 384 
IN LOWA..00 0 ccceccrvvewevereecsceecescel 4 05 
at Vincennes, continued.......ceeees oe 00 379 
at Indianapolis, rooms Sots s sévewoustiess TON 
appropriation for salaries at...... 390, 393 
DOU OE ois 5S ep oe 20 05 hess bw ba 387 
Lands, pera grant of salt springs to Wiseon. 
BATS ccics ss ech te 600 bps ass cheek ch 75 
constraction of grant of, to Wisconsin..... 4)5 
additional time for surveys and warrants in the 
Virginia reserve ..... eat b ap ecmebes 375, 404 


extinction of Chippewa titles in Minnesota, 375 


patents for, where land is confirmed.......376 
grant at Cincinnati. ..see.ssseeesseeeeess 376 
in Utah, reservation for schools and university, 
3s] 
appointment of surveyor general..... eee 8] 
preémption rights in Maison Rouge and De 
Bastrop grant... ..ccccccsccccccccccce dtd 
provisions respecting military reserve at S: 
PORE a ''n'se nso occ ene deBteee ss chasons 383 
confirmation to Ohio, of canal selections, .. .3%3 
swamp lands.........0e- bbe 6 O68 Sehe see 404 
refunding of excess paid under graduation law, 
387 
appropriations for officers of ......... 390, 393 
surveys of ....... Shae ae keane ce rae 390, 391 
stations of mail carriers in Territories, and their 
preémption rights.......-ccccecscccece: 398 
ceded by Indians, disposition of ......6..-4I4 


coecee did 


ed eee ere reer ee oo ce Ml 
| Sak SOCRINNNO,, COMIN UES 06's oc 53.9 sca cveses en 402 
| Laws, appropriation for aacapconse Weenccess 392 
Leeds, consul at...... ‘ cewen . 402 
Legations, secretaries of, ‘general act for a appoiit. 
ment and Pay’ Of. 66s. ccccee covcces 401, 402 
WRU WS CHIRON. 6. oe ccc ccceveccsccnecs 443 
may be dispensed with............0e000+.393 

| Leghorn, consul at.......... stnaiine Reece. 402 
| Leipsic, consul at...... see. TET CO ee 
| Leith, consul at...... CSvcccencopnccqaccess 402 
| L’ Etang, the, payment of proceeds of condemna- 
CHIT OT on wns cece nese ccccconsase noses 319 
Lewiston, Delaware, bounty land act extended '0 
VORMMUNWE: 555 ondec oh crescursenacss 395 

| Library, appropriations for........ 386, 391, 393 


salaries of officers of, and employees in... .J87 
Licences, in the District of Columbia, forfeiture 
of, for violation of act to suppress smill 





WO ccaigcteackre: rer orerrr rer ey 376 

| Lieutenant General, grade of, temporarily re- 
WIVOE . ccccccsccaccccccccccoccesencs? 415 
Light- -houses, appropriations for, 389,390,393,394 

light- house board ....... eccecece : 386, 387 
Lisbon, consul at. oo cece ceca ewesens 403 

Little & Brown, appropriation ‘to purchase vols. 
16 and 17 Howard’s Reports.......-- 386 
Wheaton’s International Law.........- 336 

vol. 10 Statutes at Large....... wep oc ee SOO 
appropriation to, for printing post-route act °f 
BGs cs Tec cucctcccencecess canemeees 392 
ERUOIUOO, CORSE! BE. cca ccccacscesceaeeoens 4(i2 

| London, consul at..... cc cccccccccccceseee: 402 
Long island, stations on, for relief of shipwrecked 
Ctr... ccc ccccc sce ce ld 
| Lyons, consul at....... senaesecedonsscuel 402 

M. 

| Macao, consul 'at......scceccccseseccccessrM2 
Magazines, appropriations for..... ceesccees 396 
|Magraw, William M. F., payment to, for mail 
Seven es oo ae eee es oo DNS 
mail contract with, may be annulled......-39° 





Mail, appropriation for carrying in ocean steam 
CTS wee eeeees ' 


55 A tlaMO Ne lati 


abritcanas 


+ whee cn et on. 





Mat: 
Mat 
Maz 
Mec 
Mec! 
Melk 
Men 
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Mex 
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Miar 
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Mail, appropriation for carrying the—Continued. |] 


general appropriation act for carrying, 397, 398 | 
(See Post Office.) 


route from San Francisco to Olympia cute | 
saath «con seceesbevemmehs CBCCSS cvs 398 
laws respecting eens in the, extended to 
Indian COUNLIY...ccccccccvcscccccce -. 414 
Maison Rouge — preemption rights in.. .383 
Malaga, Consul Ot..-seereeseeeeeeeeceeeees 402 
Malta, enna BE. oid COS Ui eds ssc BES ic Bid -- 402 
Manatilan, consul at. .........66. Tr ee 402 
Manilla, consul at. ....seccccccccceccceess - 402 | 
Maranham Island, consul at......... Sibu 403 
Maracaibo, consul at...........+-- éeidroy wee II 
Marine corps, appropriations for............ 397 || 
bounty land act extended to..... PB Ses 395 || 
Marine hospital at Chelsea, sale of.......... 393 || 
erection of a new One... . 2.200. be bated caee LI 
at Galena, lilinois, erection of ...... sodie St 
Marseilles, consul at........seeceeees rr, | 
Marshals, in Illinois ..........0es00. sc8S es 379 
bes BI ac SIRT pe SESE wrrree ete Let ee 379 
appropriation for. ...+....+.6- se ccecccees 389 | 
Martinique, consul at........seeceecssecees 402 | 
Massachusetts, assent of Congress to cession by, | 
of Boston Corner to New York......... 376 | 
Masters in the Navy, vacancies in grade of, how || 
SUG. cvccdecivessmevsserves b6 ce delee OOM 
Matanzas, consul at.......... bévctsvkiennes 402 || 
DGG GUE Oo cies 6 dei aces vee eae 402 


Mather, Thomas W., settlement of claim of. .398 
Mazatlan, consul at.. 





cece cece cc 402 || 


Mecklenburg Schwerin, “coneul at idcewcecded 402 | 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, COMPO. bien si’ - 402 
Melbourne, consul at. Jed ee cass ¥6cMen || 
Menomonies, appropriation for. docsmes sHll || 
ee ee re irr 402 
Mexico, public minister to ............00005 401 
secretary of legation tO....ee..eeeeeeeees 401 
CONBUIG: Misic'e:4 6 de deeessivstivees o coc cee 402 | 





appropriations for commision on boundary. .391 |] CONDOR RONSSE cc ceccdcsicgericteceties 397 | 
Miamies, appropriation for.. -+eee-411, 414|| act to promote the efficiency of the........ 382 
Michigan central railroad, payment to, for ‘mail 1] board to examine Officers Of..........0000: 382 || 
BEFVICE.. 6.66650 BU UUi sas hinted 398 || discharge of incompetent officers.......... 382 | 
Military Academy, appropriation bill for je || reserved list........+..+.. eeccceseccscesdGe 
A wrcedacsccswereewadtiwdvctirlas 410 || how grade of masters shall be filled....... 382 
salaries of er of French and Spanish || insane of, ee fF Foes ecusseed 391 
imix Sule delers Saad oved seus ell hospital for... CeubcTevusseeeervewe ved - 401 
Military posts, ‘establishment of, in— grants of bounty land to those engaged in : 376, 
Kansas....+..+-- cece ercegececcccce sO ews 395 
Minnesota. v6.0 ss cesscavercscciecsecess 380 || act to promote discipline of...............383 
Wobonalttionc 6c tics BU cede Sade dsics 380 | honorable discharges in, .........++....383 
Military reserve at St. Peter's, sale of lands at, 383 | bounty for reénlistment....+...+.++.... 383 | 
Military roads, appropriations for, in— summary courts-martial in.........383, 384 
I oo aonci A vacansl eeacase ceuecued 380 || sentences of....... occ e tree ee ereeces 384 
NebrashOvc ess idee Ss patel es B75 Oday sentences of general court-martials...... 384 
Washington...... oBh ecenuldads ebuleli 378 || __ penalty for enticing to desert from....... 384 
Minnesota..... Per ee cececccecese see 380 || Navy agents, pay of...... bebe etc'e ee o 0s 6896 
MOROGD sé aids. vec ce cd idiwves eeeeeee-400 || Navy, Department of, appropriation for support 
(See Roads.) GevwsgeesenetGacievt.cvevs see's. 388 
Miller, James F., payment to........... 20 394 | office of secretary. ote cece ween ee ene OO 
Milwaukie, ( Wisconsin, ) appropriation for public | GOIN 6 iiecdsede’ Ce erecccccesens 388 
edie Css é Wewes'ob'n's den edness baleen) contingencies......... - 388 
Ministers Plenipotentiary .....-..2.+0++++ 619 | compensation of chiefs of bureaus of construc- | 
(See Public Ministers.) | tion, &c., and medicine, &c.. »-395 | 
Minnesota, appropriation fora military post in, 380 |, Navy- yards, appropriations for support of, at— 
public buildings i ae Wid oVde cd cbthuat 380 BOStON. oe eee e cece ce cce ences eeeeereeees 396 
government OB ewes esse csdeccecase 388, 392 || “ee alike eo OE EEL Pee 396 
payment to secretary OF For WEI 2 és... 394 |! DRGMOIR. 2 6 «0st 0 Corre eseevececerccces 396 
Mint and branches, appropriation for 388, 392, 395 Pensacola Fete tenets eee eereeeetsens - 396 
assay office at New MOO ced cs ccseccans 388 || Philadelphia eocecrcccece Ce ecccccecccecs 396 || 
bullion to be sent to, from assay office in form | Portsmouth. ececerececce CC eros ecsedcece 396 || 
of velimed heres 26 cc bcccdccces sccven OO | Sackett’s Harbor. ..........eseeeeeeees 396 || 
pay of clerks of, at New Orleans.......... 394 || San Franciaco eee btwweb s Swedes 396 || 
of officers i in assay office, New York T2225 % 388 i] Washington eoeceseos ee eee tense eee 396 
Miquelon, consul at......0+.+0:- sestt aoe. 402 \\ bridge at Kittery authorized.............. 397 
Missouri, additional and yy terms of court || __ pay to purser of, at Washington.......... 396 
MSG AUL UES a Paks ak aS toe wh dde ab 381 || Nebraska, eppropriations for. .376, 378, 380, 389 || 
Missourias, appropriations GOR. cbccctce 412, 414 || COMUNGZENCIES. «6 ee ee ee ee cece cree eee + 376 
Mistrials m courts, cases on trial may be con- | 1} roads IN. cesses secre sererescecs eee -378, 380 
tinued into next term..........ses- oe 384 || Military Posts IN. .... cece cess ee uee oo 380 
Molalas, the, appropriation for.. . B95 | 1 — uildings in. Os cbbeccccccccs 398 
Monroe, Uriah P., payment to ......s.00. 6 398 || POPES ose ehh ed HE evaesecdals 
Monrovia, consul at sats eisssereices eee 402 || _ allowance to secretary Of... .....+.++++++ 394 
Montevideo, consul at.. rye ie. . 403 | Neweaatle, consul at... ....c.ccccsccccccees 402 
Mozambique, consul “a. Str Gee ert Och 402 | New Granada, public minister to............ 401 
Munich, consul at..........+.- ecccccccees 402 || secretary of legation WOreeeeeeereresee ee AOL 
Munsees , the, appropriation PTT (| consul i UNS ob OO de 0 0 6 060 6 666 CE Sb Cb bes eee 402 
|, New Jersey, stations on shore of, for relief from 
N. Phipwrecled, «os ewes ccces cs sévces cccce do 
antes, CONBU! AL. 0.2 eeeeeeeeseeerereree 402 || New Mexico, appropriations for support of. .389, | 
Naples, public minister to.....++++eee+++++ 401 |! 392 
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Naples, secretary of legation to............. 401 
CONBUIG Ie ccc cece ce cccccseccwccecteces 402 
Nassau, consul at.......... cccceccce A402 
National Observatory, ‘appropriations for... .396 
salary of officers in... ...... 2.220000. 393, 397 


Nautical Almanac, appropriation for the.... .396 


Navajoes, the appropriations for. . 


SC db seve 411 
Naval Academy, appropriation dees adi  « 396 
Navigators Islands, coneul at............6.. 403 
Navy, general appropriation bill for......... 395 
PAY. -ccccecccctececcerecs eeeeeees eoeee 390 
PPOVIBIONB...6 0c ccccccccccccccccccccccees 396 
MOG ced rccrecvovssccccsdvstvedecstedes ae 
SRCRONNE GRE SODOIR 6 6 0:06.00 code eidesievece 396 
six steam frigates ..........0000 beddeces 396 
Stevens’s war steamer.....-..e.eeeeeeees 396 
Arctic expedition......... eee eeeeeeeeses dd 
|| Ordmance...csseeeeesees ewetvesecdsebies 396 
| nautical almanac.........+.- eb ecwet bb eee 396 
| ‘qplscellamesue.. covececcwstevecivcvcieces 396 


wind and current charts...........eeee00- 396 
observatory and hydrographical office..... 396 


J. P. Espy..... esccevecnvecs eoccceccec dG 
CONLINGENCIES 2... eee cece ee eneeecees oe. -396 
Naval Academy.....cicccrecccccccscecces 396 
dock at Pensacola.......... eceescesccece 396 
NAVYSYOPEB . occ cccvccccccvccccccccsescs 396 
hospitals... ..ccccccccccvescccccccccs 396, 397 
MAQOZINES. occ ccccccccccccceccccccccccs 396 
GAFENG COUPD ooo diceec co ccsevevesecs coved 
astronomical expedition. ..........eeeeee- 397 | 
compensation of chiefs of bureaus of construc- || 
tion, &c., and medicine, &c............395 
pay of navy agents....... Cecccccccccccs JV 
purser at Washington..........++++. eee 396 
bridge at Kittery authorized.............. 397 


right of way at Pensacola for two railroads, 397 


pay of boatswains, gunners, carpenters, and 
ORION 6 a 6.0 055 2 ee Ri nc nee eteN 397 


trial of Lieutenant Rodman’s plan for casting 


XI 

New York, consent of Congrese ti to cession In to by 

Massachusetts, of Boston Corner.. ¥ "377 7 

New York Indians, appropriation for....... 411 

New Zeoland, consul OR eadve ve tie Cu! ea dcan 402 

Nicaragua, public minister in. .............. 401 
secretary of legation in ...............4.. 401 

Nickojock, bounty land act extended to volunteers 

Gis oe ci cde Gbeks €odvaocca te Gece cee acta 395 
Ning-po, consul at......6.eeeeeeeeeeeecees 4u2 
Norway, consul if......esecseecececcscecs 402 

oO. 

Oath, of recorder of summary courts-martial, 384 
of mountrere Of GRGRD. . «cca cc ce cceteiccccss e4 
under graduation law, before whom to be made, 

410 
power of Indian agents to administer. ..... 414 


Observatory, national—see National Observatory. 
Ocean steamboats, appropriation for mails by, 631 


Odessa, consul at... ...eceeccceeeeeeceeeees 402 
Office hours, of legations and consulates..... 403 
Ohio, divided into two judicial districts...... 379 
canal selections by, confirmed............ 383 
Oldenburg, consul at..... 2... eeeseeeeeeeees 402 
Olympia, (Oregon,) semi-monthly mai! from San 
FANci8CO 10. occ cceccccccceccceseeees sdla 
Omahas, the, appropriation for.............. 4il 
CGR s COMME OE: o o'0'o ccc 6c ccSe ccc ndas ccues 402 
Ordnance, building in Washington for custody 
Of. .cc08 eeccececcccce ecccccccccccccesdoe 
appropriation for Army.......+es.-eeeee- 399 
SOE INAV. oo ca cece ctcscccdcccsc cece cue 
Oregon, appropriation for military road in... .380 
public buildings im..........-..0-+++ 380 
government of.. cceccccccc cee eSOUy JOS 
Osages, the, appropriations OOF. vb ccccccccces 4il 
Ottawas, the, appropriations for..........+- 412 
Ottoes, the, appropriations for.......... 412, 414 
Ottowas—see Ottawas. 
P. 
Pacific, line of telegraph to, authorized. .....380 
penalty for injuries to....... ee ereee eters dOO 
Padang, commercial agent at.............4- 403 
Paita, coneul ate ccc ccc cccccccccccccscce « «403 
Palermo, Consul at..e.cecccssess Bac ccccee 402 
Panama, consul at. ee ue haa 


transportation of mails across 3 Isthmus of.. 397 


Paper and printing, appropriation for. . .386, 392 
ry-pressing of sheets.......... Joa seeess 386 
engraving, &c., of aoe and charts.......++ 405 
Para; comoul O06 6s ivccccdiccseccccccccccccs 403 
Paramaribo, commercial agent Bb icccicccces 403 
|| Paria, consul at........0.. SBeaccletcdedees 402 
Paso del Norte, consul at........-.....eee- 402 
Passamaquoddy, a to officers of customs 
at, of proceeds of the L’Etang, Josephine, 
and PROMS. 666 6dccccccccccccccccccess 379 
Passengers general act respecting carriage of, by 
BOB. oc vccecc CUT bbeeincéaeeeree a . 405 
proportion of, to tonnage. ...........054. 405 
space to be allowed to....0..eceee scenes 405 
ON ONS Bk 0 isn b' Fs ate ns ot ch vctsens 405 


house or booby hatches over passageways. . 405 
handrail to staire 


b's's'Eddadcicddecsctesese 405 
WOMCMONRE 8 Fwd bo s'eeck bc btades scesaaD 405 
camboose, or cooktng- ranges eee cecccccces 405 
prevbetemes bo bie ss cond cedcbiccccccus 405, 406 
short ale WONG sec icsiciccccccectce 405, 406 

|| discipline and cleanliness among.......... 406 
inspection of, and report............-200- 406 
how far this act is applicable............. 406 
Ot OF QOINNINRY o'a'c5 co oc 06 000k. 0 vec 00.08 406 

report thereof...... So ccc ecb ccccepocces 406 
payments for each death...............-. 406 
disposition thereof. .............020005: 406 

act, when to take effect..............00-- 406 
ROUGE HN db bao dc ch tcdcacccecesi: 406 
repeal of former acts......... stesanesmne 406 
Passports, to be gratis............seeeeeees 403 
when consuls may issue where there is a lega- 
ETT Ee Ot UE eC TEEE ETT re 403 
Patents, land, to issue wherever land is con- 
ROGNRTL AS 6 b'0'b'nic's’s 55 iccdcdicacatemnals 376 
Patent Office, additional examiners and assistant 
OXAMINETE IM. 2000 cece crccccevde- eeeee edIS 
pay and rates of officers in. ........0+..-.394 

| appropriation for building of... 4 ry ecoee SO 

| for seeds and agricultural statistics........ 394 


| Paupers, in District of “en er 


(OPé iss ts 686203352 aé 


| Pawnees, appropriation for the. .:-.. cesses 


aye 


i 
a 
ie 


ee 
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Paymaster General, appropriation for office of ..388 | 
Penalty, for violation of law for suppressing small 


notes in District of Columbia........--- 376 | 
for injuries to Pacific telegraph...... oe ee SOU 
for selling postage stamps or envelopes at more 
ChAN PAF... crcccccccccccccccrcecesoess 401 | 
for violating act respecting carriage of passen- | 
GOrs at BEA... cccccsccccesrecees 405, 406 
Penitentiary, appropriation for support of... .391 || 
to pay debtof.........eeeeccserceeeeeees 377 || 
pay of officers, &c., in... .. see secre e ee DIL 
Pensacola, dry-dock, &c., at... ....+ 6002404396 || 
right of way granted at, to two railroads.. .397 || 
Pensions, appropriations for......+++++++++- 382 || 
office of commissioner of.......- 387, 391, 392 || 
reappropriation for....++..+seeeeseeeeees 322 || 
of widows of persons in the navy in the Revo- | 
UtION, 2 oo ccecccrccccccccceescescccces 382 || 
acts respecting, extended to the increase of the 
BIMY . se cececcceecccerererseeeerceees 399 || 


Peorias, the, appropriation for.........-.411, 414 | 
Perjury, false swearing before court of claims, or | 

its commissioner, made..... e6edeecenaeeren 
Pernambuco, consul at... ....-eeeeeeeeeeee 402 
Perry, Captain M. C., payment to, for services 


in negotiating treaty with Japan..... -- 651 
Peru, public minister to.........-+++++: oe 401 
secretary of legation t0.......ssseeeeeees 401 


DADAMS Dii.o. 0 cn deed > 06046000500 0anbeay eee 
Phenix, the proceeds to be paid to officers of cus- 
toms at Passamaquoddy......++++-.++: 379 
Piankeshaws, the, appropriations for...411, 414 
ROtON GUE BE. o kinn dnb 4000 cdens b0 0060 we 402 
Plank roads, act reapecting, extended to Terri- 
MUR Gis 6s.0).ceseshnsse iene ition innate tosis 400 
Plants from Japan, appropriation for care of..393 || 
Plattsburg, bounty land act extended to volun- 
OMe sss sede enesssneketsse snes een 


PURREMR G1 BOERS) «00000000 ciccccecsencssaee II 
of delivery— 


PNT ND Gi vivian snndedicks Gans Sabu 402 
Port-au-Prince, consul at... ..cccccccccccces 402 
it Ee ONOE Bhs ions Sicixicesseesnsancs 402 
Port Orford (Oregon) collection district of, estab- 
Rahal. 0 s2rccsccee cnpacessescveccectO || 
Ports of entry, Gardiner, (Oregon)........+. 384 || 
Kowes Bay, (Oregon)......- occcoeece coset | 
Chattanooga........ Coccccccccccesscces ef00 | 
Columbus, ...2scsecscecscececs coccccce 400 || 
Blickman.. ...0000sccccsscecccs coeccccce 400 || 
Portugal, public minister t0......0++se0-0+- 401 || 
secretary of legation to. .......+eeeee++ AU || 
CONBUIS IN. oe ceececssccccesccsrens eee ee 402 || 
Postage, an act establishing rates of.........401 
copyrights may be sent to Smithsonion Insti- 
tution free Of. ...ccccccccscccccccccoes 398 | 
prepayment required...... Cecccrccccccecs 401 
foreign letters excepted. ...0...+eee+++--40l | 
Postage stamps and envelopes, penalty for selling | 
at more than par........ ecccceccees ---401 
Postmaster General, temporary clerks in office 
Of. .cccrwes oSeccceceses poeerercesenes 393 
Post Office, appropriation for department of..388 | 
temporary Clerks. ......+0+++0++ oc vcceces 393 
building for. .......cccscccccsesoceese cdO0 || 





— appropriation for... ...eeeeeee0+-397 || 
eficiency appropriation for.......... 
appropriations for ocean steamers......... 397 || 
pay of postmaster at Washington.........398 || 
laws respecting depredations on mails extended 
to Indian countr creer ee ee eee encnenep etl 4 1} 
semi-monthly mail from San Francisco to | 


Olympia, authorized..............-+++-398 || Quartermaster general, appropriation for office || 


act regulating postage and requiring prepay- 

MORE. co cccccccscscccscccccvececcoceesGUl | 
selling stamps or envelopes above par forbid- | 
Alexandria. .....-.ccccseccececccveeecdd4 
Bangor ...ccccccccssccccccccccecseeedde 
Barnstable. ......ceescccwscccvesceeecdd4 
Bristol. .ccccrccccccvcccccccccces cece cdot 


| 
appropriation for buildings for post offices, at— | 


Cn catinarakennwee s 

PO us nin 6dkss 000-4000 kde 

Plattabatg...ccccce cocsevecenecscovceste | 
Post routes, act establishing in— 

Alabama. -- 408 | 


ee eeer ee ere eee eee eee ee eee 


isos cose i 


INDEX TO 


Post routes, act establishing in—Conlinued. 


id erick kina dna adver ee ae 408, 409 | 
DN oo + Svtteeew eaten és ancawta 409 
Kentucky. «cess. eeeceee o eee cccsecees 408 
ERUMBNDs 0:05 0.000.000 sn erceksaduscesereeee 
Maine..... TT TTT TTT Tit 407 | 
Maryland. ..cccocccccccccccccccsccces 407 | 
Michigan. ...+..e.eeees cecccccccceees 408 
DE 6 css baw eecceus é-<seetT 409 
Mississippi. ....+... +0 biodanesarheoaat 408 
NGS iN vn pc coee an ace ass nw 
I 6 asin dd oee aavereaewens On 409 
New Hampshire... ......sccececsceees 407 |, 
New Jersey..... $0.0 0.66660 dose ceceaoe 407 


DU VOB Rss davcdn sewbmiwneernck Caeet 
(dadste doe Beds cee 


Ohio...... Ceo cccccccestenecewescecees 408 | 
DURRODs 4. sn nines66mc esses osee0sse20s0h00 
Pennsylvania. .......0.eseseee nesqeeed 407 
South Carolina...........++ Ceccee oo 00-407 
Tennessee....... ec cceccccccsece e000 e408 | 
TeXQS.. .ccccccccce C80secceccesve eee e409 | 
Vs 0.0 ob 00 0csnce ot sec eRacteee tel | 
Washington, (‘Territory)..........+++. 409 
Wisconsin.... .sccccessees cows ccccoces 408 
Pottawatomies, the, appropriations for......412 


Powell, Wm. H., payment to, for a picture, 393 | 
Powers, Hiram, payment to, for work of art for || 


the Capitol.........++ veuiiesdmemuil 395 || 
Preémption, in Maison Rouge and De Bastrop || 
grants..... ere Seer eeee | 

in military reserve at St. Peter’s.......... 383 || 


grant of, to mail contractors in Territories, 398 || 
President’s House, appropriations for.......391 || 
Printing—see Paper and Printing. 
superintendent of—see Superintendent. 
Proctor’s Landing, (Louisiana, ) appropriation for || 
military defenses at...ccccscscccceses o.dOe | 
Prussia, public minister to........6.0+e00+--401 || 


{ Reserve, military, at St. Peter’s, sale of, and pre. 


CMPLION IM. ee see cece cece cece cece ce ees BR} 
Reserved list, in navy, formation of........, 329 
Returns, by consuls to secretaries. ......403, 4()4 
Riddle, Edward, payment to.....e6-..06.. 39) 
Rio de Janeiro, consul at. ...0e. cece ee eens 49 
Rio Grande, consul at.......600 000000000 ..403 
Rives, John C., payment to, for Globe and report. 

CEB cc ccccccccccccccccs cece cces cece MM 
Revenue from lands, appropriation for expense of 


Collecting. .s2c00e- 0 00 cces cess cece 55. A 
Revenue cutters, four additional, to be built. .394 
qualifications of officers Of. ...++02......, 390 
Roads, appropriations for... .... +044 00004 .399 
Kanes ..csccccsscccccccccccccesccce cM 
Po) eee er eee rrr. 
Nebraska. ...eccccccccccccccesce sd, 3a) 
Oregon. .cccccccccccccces eee cececeess 3M) 
Washington.....scccoceecess oeeeebec. 378 
Rodman, Lieutenant, appropriation for testing 
plan of, for casting cannon hollow...... 397 
Rogue River Indians, appropriations for, 395, 4]2 
Rome, public minister to... 22... eeeeeeeeee. 40] 


secretary Of legation t0....esceeeseeeees Ail] 
Rotterdam, consul at. .cccccvccscccccesese A 


| Russia, public minister to.......+20. 00006. 40] 
| secretary of legation t0.........ecccecess Ail] 


consuls Mir icans cots Bidwomiwasenes 


Ss. 


Sabanillo, conatalateccsscrccicicncssve Sever dM 
Sacs and Foxes, appropriation for..... +412, 4]4 
Sailmaker, pay Of... ..ccscsscccecescecees dil 
Sandusky, pay of collector at........+++.4..394 
Sandwich Islands, commissioner at..........4()2 
DiS PAY. cocccccccccccccccccccccvccesss Aly 
consuls in. ..ccecce a pains éseseseee 402, 48 
San Francisco, semi-monthly mail authovizei 
from, to Olympia. ...eescccrececseceee sds 


ooo (2 


secretary of legation to..........+seeee++-401 || San José, consul at......... te ce ec ceeeesens 402 
WIE Ba nti cen ce aceuinds eaals . 402 || San Juan del Norte, consul at.........+..++. 402 
Public Buildings, appropriations for— || San Juan del Sur, consul at....... eeccee + + 402 
Capitol... esses co cceccccscsccceccccoSOl || GAN OCFUs, CONGR A. oncccsvrcccsonconesee Ml 
Treasury building....... ee eeeeeeeeeee.387 || Sardinia, public minister to........... cone fll 
Post Office building..........06. coceeeedeS || secretary of legation to0.......ececsecesee. 401 

In general. ...cccccccscccccosccs SRA BEG |), SORTS Dhinc dh tiids mtd etidendiccia sc cadec Al 


appropriations for court-houses, post-offices, 
and custom-houses—see those tiiles. 


in Territory of— 
Minnesota... .occcccccccccccsccccccccces 380 
Oregon... cecccresesesscese cc ccccccens 380 


Public grounds, appropriations for... ..391, 394 
Public lands—see Lands, Public. 
Public ministers, general act respecting......401 
appointment of, and salaries, in certain coun- 
CFIOB.. wcccccccconecemccceocee eeeee e401 
none but citizens to be appointed..........403 
salaries of, when to commence and cease. ..403 
absence of, from posts, for more than ten days 
without leave, forbidden............+++.403 
pay to cease during..... cccccccccccc ce.403 
location, and office hours, of legations......403 
acts authorizing attachés to, and outfits and 
infits, &c., repealed........0.eeeeee00 0.404 
Puerto Cabello, consul at. ......0+2+000000+-403 
Puget’s Sound, appropriations for Indians at, 395 





pay of, when appointed inspector of clothing, 396 | 
Pyne-e-oh-te-mah, payment t0.......++04++.394 | 


Q. 


Quapaws, the, appropriations for...........412 | 


Ml. is weme~snnbey eases senescent eceee 
R. 


Railroads, right of way for, in Territories. . .400 
at Pensacola... ..cccecccccccscvcccccscc edd 
Random, John, settlement of accounts of... .394 
Receivers and registers, fees of, under graduation | 
IAW. cccccccccccccccccccccescces 2 00 39D | 
bounty land act....es.eeeeeeeseess 395 
appropriation for pay and expenses of, 390, 393 
(See Land Offices:) 
moeeren letters, provision for.......+++++401 
overnment not responsible for.........+.4U1 
Registers—see Receivers. 


Arkansas... .....c0cccesceeeeeeeeeee e408 || Reporter of Decisions, appropriation for salary 





PIDs: on nekninockesa nid ndthdene deeiieaaaaeeee I] 


Coins sanreceene< nheneemae’s seesaw ae 


ics on. 00 20 waits’ ba cps cecide enaetaaee | Reporters of Globe, payments to.....+...+--392 


Dh nie Od6nbne se s'a o 
SUNats sadn nctamednmehsedin 


seeeeeeeesess+-408 || Reports, of court of claims, to Congress.....381 
“er eee .408 lf 


respecting passenger vessels.............. 406 


| Sash-o-quash, payment to. ......-.eeeeeeee ll 
Savannah river, removal of obstructions from, 4\) 


| Saxony, consul in... .....eeeee ere manages 402 
| Schenck, Robert C., payment to............ 390 
| Bonwertn, Consul Af, ..000recccccservesense MM 


| Scotons, the, appropriations for. ...«...+ ++ 395 
| Seamen, appropriations for relief of..........3% 
| in the Navy, punishment on, for slight offenses, 
383, 384 

bounty to, for reénlistment.............. 383 

| penalty for enticing to desert, or harboring, 384 
grant of bounty land to.......... oesecce dts 

in merchant service, discharge of, abroad, 4(3 
suits by, for extra wages........ 

| Secretaries of legation, general act for appointment 
Of... ceccccccccceccceccccccsccecchOl, M2 
to be citizens........ cecccccccccccsccces 403 
may be dispensed with. ........00ee0e00+ dd 
Secretary of the Interior, appropriation for office 


a eeeeee CRC TeH eH HEHEHE EHH HEE EH HEE 


--+--390 || Pursers, pay of, at Washington.............396 || Secretary of the Navy, appropriations for office 


| 


Of. vcccccccccscccccccwcccemcccsseeses 
| may prescribe rules and forms for summery 
courts-martial.......seccesswesecesss dot 
| Secretary of State, may prescribe forms for con- 
Bular LOOKS. .....0cccccecseccccccceee Ail 
appropriations for office Of. ......2 00.4 ++ 386 
| returns to, by consuls.........0eee00++++Mll4 
Secretary of the Treasury, appropriations for of- 
EG dauce¥iekd adeeb aaa 
returns to, by consuls.......0000..- 403, 4/4 
' Secretary of War, appropriation for office of, 388 

; Seminoles, the, appropriations for........+++4 

| Senecas, the, appropriations for...........+-413 
| Shanghai, consul at........ccceseccccceces Al? 
| Shawnees, appropriations for..........-413, 414 
| Shipping, provision respecting discharge of £¢3- 

men abroad....ccecesscccccccccceeses! 
act respecting carriage of passengers by sea, 40° 
Shipwreck, stations for relief from, on coasts ° 
Long Island and New Jersey......-----379 
life-boats, on coast of Massachusetts. . .. . -.390 
appropriation for rewards for rescue from. .390 
Sidney, congul at.......scecceccececccess M02 
Simoda, consul at........scceseeeeecccess M02 

consul general Blocccccccesccssscccesees® 
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Singapore, consul At... .eeceeeeceeeeees + 402 || Tahiti, consul at............ eeisient Saliba ae -+-403 | Washington, city of, money to be refunded to, 387 

Sioux, the, appropriations for..........413, 414 || Talcahuano, consul at....... esse eeereeeees 403 grades and sewerage of ...............6. 39] 

Six Nations, the, appropriations for.........413 || Tampico, consul at... ..eeee cece eeceeeeeees 4U2 | Washington, Lt. Col. J. M., settlement of claim 

Small notes, act for the suppression of, in the Dis- || Tangiers, consul at........ eeccccce eercedse 4U2 Olan 99.99 006.0.00.000000000% crscenanencus 399 

trict of Columbia... ......eee8+eee0+++-376 || Tax, Georgetown, District of Columbia, author- Washington, Territory of, appropriation for sup- 

Smithsonian Institution, appointment of Regents | $ROW £0 LEVY Bec cccccccclccccccees ccoces 3835 | port of government of............. 389, 392 

; is cee one spose emenemiens'’s asic codeneen 414 | Tehuantepec, consul at......... 060.000.004.402 || for roads in..... aekneee © Beneanteeent 377 
4 copyrights may be sent to, free of postage, 398 | Telegraph to Pacific, right of way fora...... 380 || for geological explorations in... ..... ..387 
) Society Islands, consul in........... oc occ 0 0403 punishment for depredations on........... 300 || Watch—see duziliary Watch. : 

Soldiers, bounty land granted to.........+++ 395 Tennessee, terms of court in...........200: 335 | Water, tax authorized for supply of, to George- 

Solicitor, of court of claims............++++-38l |, Territories, appropriations for support of govern- Coat, casiicin db awdwseeeecswnceckatn Gee 
of the Treasury, appropriation for office of, | ment in— Waterville, settlement of accounts of postmaster 

386, 387 | Kansas... eee. sceeeeeececseees oso DSD dks danecwaneiians caunde née end qcecen 398 

Southampton, consul at..... eeesccees eecces 402 | Minnesota.....++. ++ seeeees ++ -J8Y, 392  Weas, the, appropriations for........+.. 411, 414 

Spezzia, consul at......+eseeee cc vegetic «++ 402 || Nebraska ......sccseeeeceseeeeeeees 389 Weighers—see Collection Districts. 

Spain, public minister to....... coccccccecc eS || New Mexico........ terse eeee 359, 392. ~Wheaton’s International Law, appropriation for 
secretary of legation to....... e000 <t'venes 401 Oregon ee ee es ceeeeceeeeecees 389, 392 purchase Of. .ccessececuees dnd onenen 386 
Ee EE lh Cees 402 We 5b hens ik ne Bee eecesees JOY, 392 || Widows, of persons in naval service, pensions 

Spanish, salary of professor of, at West Point, 410 || Washington. .......eeceeeeeees 359, 392 Orciiniovernsny a ann aaab wine «uate ae 

St. Christopher, consul at..... @eccceesccsce 402 Indian treaties to be published in.......... 394 || Wind and current charts, appropriation for. . 396 

St. Domingo, consul at......++..04-- eccccee 402 act giving rignt of way to railroads, &c., ex- || Winnebagoes, the, appropriation for 395, 411, 413 

St. Helena, consul at..........2+ ak Erase in 402 tended 10......eeseereeens iseeccesces 400 Wisconsin, salt springs relinquished to... ...375 

St. Jago Cape Verd, consul at...... etd e cain 402 stations for mail contractors in, and their pre- grant of land to, for improvement of Fox and 

St. Jego de Cuba, consul at........ eattaati -402 | emption right8........eeeeeeee occ cece dIO W itconein viverOs i 2c veiciicicccovevicces 415 

St. John’s, (New Brunswick,) consul at..... 402 (See the different Territories.) | Witnesses, subpenas to, before California Jand 

St. John’s, (Porto Rico,) consul at..........402 |, Texas, act tu settle with creditors of......... 383 ORR ia ia id cc tcnnedend ci dcccee 

St. Martin’s, commercial agent at........... 403 appropriation for colonizing, &c., Indians in, before commissioners under letters rogatory 

; appropriation for office rent of............ 390 : from foreign courts.......seesseeeee ee BOF 
' St. Peter’s, military reserve at, sale of, and pre- Thanks of Congress for sword of General Jack- Wrecks—see Shipwrecks. 
. emption In......+- Cecccee Cc cceucovece 383 BOD. c vc csccccccccsccesece Cccccccceses 415 | Wurtemburg, consul at. .......0eecseeeeees 402 

St. Petersburgh, consul at....... eeeseeees+-402 | Thompson, Richard W., payment to........ 395 Wyandots, appropriation for the....... 395, 413 

St. Thomas, consul at. ......eee0e+e-e++-+--402 || Toledo, salary of collector at........0eee0e 394 

A go oO oe ) ) t 

aay ~hereenemaerypavernene | Bi” orecrorwemetey ||P tere terete _ 

postmasters may be required to affix, in all || Treasurer, appropriation for office of... .386, 387 Zanzibar, Consul At... + eeeeereeeeeeeeesees 408 
i a. dh uals 6 0.546406 54 ehh onwhcesenss 401 | Treasury Depariment, appropriation for offices | Zurich, consul at.....++seseeeees eoreceoe 402 


State Department, examination and classification 


in— . 
Of Clerks iN... seeeeedeeeeeee cere see BID | Secretary. ...-.0+ee- Co ccesscseeccecs 386 |; . PRIVATE 
appropriations for— | temporary clerks....... ececccccccecs 326 || A; 

office of Secretary..... ivaée sted we o22.-386 | comptrollers.........+++ Sis ticed hina ve 386 | Aina, the, register to issue to, under the name of 
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| They do not admit that the sovereigns of one con- | 


sional Globe for the second session ot the Thirty-Third Con- 


gress. {t will contain all the Messages of the President of 
the United States, the Reports of the Executive Depart- | 
ments, and all the speeches of Members of Congress with- | 
held by them for revision. All the Laws that may be || 
passed during the session will be published in the same form, | 
so that they may be bound up with the Congressional Globe | 
and Appendix. | 

Subscription price of the Congressional Globe and Ap- 
pendix and the Laws for this session, (payable in advance,) | 
$3 00. A sufficient number will be printed to supply 
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Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives: 


The past has been an eventful year, and will be 
hereafter referred to as a marked epoch in the his- 
tory of the world. While we have been happily 
preserved from the calamities of war, our domes- | 
tic prosperity has not been entirely uninterrupted. | 
The crops, in portions of the country, have been | 
nearly cut off. Disease has prevailed to a greater 
extent than usual, and the sacrifice of human life, 
through casualties by sea and land, is without 
parallel. But the pestilence has swept by, and re- 
stored salubrity invites the absent to their homes, 


and the return of business to its ordinary channels. | 
If the earth has rewarded the labor of the husband- || 
man less bountifully than in preceding seasons, it || 


has left him with abundance for domestic wants, | 
and a large surplus for exportation. In the pres- | 
ent, therefore, as in the past, we find ample | 
grounds for reverent thankfulness to the God of | 
Grace and Providence, for His protecting care | 
and merciful dealings with us as a people. 
Although our attention has been arrested by | 
painful interest in passing events, yet our country | 
feels no more than the slight vibrations of the | 
convulsions, which have shaken Europe. As || 
individuals, we cannot repress sympathy with || 
human suffering, nor regret for the causes which || 
produce it. As a nation, we are reminded, that | 
whatever interrupts the peace, or checks the pros- } 
perity, of any part of Christendom, tends, more 
or less, to involve our own. The condition of | 
States is not unlike that of individuals. They are | 
mutually dependent upon each other. Amicable 
relations between them, and reciprocal good will, | 
are essential for the promotion of whatever is 
desirable in their moral, social, and political con- 
dition. Hence, it has been my earnest endeavor 
to maintain peace and friendly intercourse with all || 
nations. 
The wise theory of this Government, so early 
adopted and steadily pursued, of avoiding all en- 
tangling alliances, has hitherto exempted it from 
many complications, in which it would otherwise 
have become involved. Notwithstanding this, our 
clearly defined and well-sustained course of ac- 
tion, and our geographical position so remote 
from Europe, increasing disposition has been man- 
ifested by some of its governments to supervise, | 
and, in certain respects, to direct, our foreign | 
policy. In plans for adjusting the balance of | 
power among themselves, they have assumed to 
take ue into account, and would constrain us to 
conform our conduct to their views. One or 
another of the Powers'of Europe has, from time 
to time, undertaken to enforce arbitrary regula- 
tions, contrary in many respects to established 
of international law. That law the 
nited States have, in their foreign intercourse, 
uniformly respected and observed, and they can- || 
not recognize any such interpolations therein, as 


1 








| any other. 
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Message of the President. 


tinent, or of a particular community of States, can 
legislate for all others. 


Leaving thetrans-Atlanticnationsto edjust their 


political system, in the way they may think best | 


for theircommon welfare, the independent powers 
of this continent may well assert the right to be 
exempt from all annoying interference on their 
part. Systematic abstinence from intimate polit- 
ical connection with distant foreign nations, does 
not conflict with giving the widest range to our 
foreign commerce. This distinction, so clearly 
marked in history, seems to have been overlooked, 
or disregarded, iy some leading foreign States. 
Our refusal to be brought within, and subjected 
to, their peculiar system, has, I fear, created a 
jealous distrust of our conduct, and induced, on 


| their part, occasional acts of disturbing effect upon | 


our foreign relations. Our present attitude and 
past course give assurances, which should not be 
questioned, that our purposes are not aggressive, 
nor threatening to the safety and welfare of other 
nations. Our military establishment, in time of 
peace, is adapted to maintain exterior defenses, 


| and to preserve order among the aboriginal tribes 


within the limits of the Union. Our naval force 


| is intended only for the protection of our citizens 
abroad, and of our commerce, diffused, as it is, | 


over all the seas of the globe. The Government 
of the United States, being essentially pacific in 
policy, stands prepared to repel invasion by the 
voluntary service of a patriotic people, and pro- 
vides no permanent means of foreign aggression. 
These considerations should allay all apprehen- 


| Sion, that we are disposed to encroach on the 


rights, or endanger the security, of other States. 
Some European Powers have regarded, with 


disquieting concern, the territorial expansion of | 


the United States. This rapid growth has re- 
sulted from the legitimate exercise of sovereign 


rights, belonging alike to all nations, and by many | 


liberally exercised. Under such circumstances, it 


could hardly have been expected that those among | 


them, which have, within a comparatively recent 


period, subdued and absorbed ancient kingdoms, | 
planted their standards on every continent, and | 


now possess, or claim the control of, the islands 
of every ocean as their appropriate domain, would 
look with unfriendly sentiments upon the acqui- 


sitions of this country, in every instance honor- | 
| ably obtained, or would feel themselves justified 


in imputing our advancement toa spirit of eggres- 
sion or to a passion for political predominance. 
Our foreign commerce has reached a magnitude 
and extent nearly equal to that of the first mari- 
time Power of the earth, and exceeding that of 
Over this great interest, in which not 
only our merchants, but all classes of citizens at 
least indirectly, are concerned, it is the duty of 
the executive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment to exercise a careful supervision, and 
adopt proper measures for its protection. The 
policy which I have had in view, in regard to this 


interest, embraces its future as well as its present | 


security. 


Long experience has shown that, in general, | 


when the principal Powers of Europe are engaged 
in war, the rights of neutral nations are endan- 


| gered. This consideration led, in the progress of 


the war of our independence, to the formation of 
the celebrated confederacy of armed neutrality, 
a primary object of which was to assert the doc- 


_ trine that free ships make free goods, except in 


the case of articles contraband of war; a doctrine 


which, from the very commencement of our na- | 
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statesmen of this country. At one period or an- 

| other every maritime Power has, by some solemn 

| treaty stipulation, recognized that principle; and 

| it might have been hoped that it would come to 
be universally received and respected as a rule of 
international law. But the refusal of one Power 
prevented this, and in the next great war which 
ensued, that of the French revolution, it failed to 
be respected among the belligerent States of 
Europe. Notwithstanding this, the principle is 
generally admitted to bea sound and salutary one; 
so much so that, at the commencement of the ex- 
isting war in Europe, Great Britain and France 
announced their purpose to observe it for the 
present; not, however, as a recognized interna- 
tional right, but as a mere concession for the time 
being. The coéperation, however, of these two 
powerful maritime nations, in the interest of neu- 
tral rights, appeared to me to afford an occasion, 
inviting and justifying, on the part of the United 
States, for a renewed effort to make the doctrine in 
question a principle of international law, by means 
of special conventions between the several Powers 
of Europe and America. Accordingly a proposi- 
tion, embracing not only the rule that free ships 
make free goods, except contraband articles, but 
also the less contested one, that neutral property, 
other than contraband, though on board enemies’ 
ships, shall be exempt from confiscation, has been 
submitted by this Government to those of Europe 
and America. 

Russia acted promptly in this matter, and a con- 
vention was concluded, between that country and 
the United States, providing for the observance of 
the principles announced, not only as between 
themselves, but also as between them and all other 
nations which shall enter into like stipulations. 
None of the other Powers have as yet taken final 
action on the subject. I am not aware, however, 
that any objection to the proposed stipulations 
has been made; but, on the contrary, they are 

| acknowledged to be essential to the security of 
neutral commerce; and the only apparent obstacle 
_ to their general adoption is in the possibility, that 
it may be encumbered by inadmissible conditions. 

The King of the Two Sicilies has expressed to 
our Minister at Naples his readiness to concur in 
our proposition relative to neutral rights, and to 
enter into a convention on that subject. 

The King of Prussia entirely approvesof the 

roject of a treaty to thesame effect, submitted to 

erg but proposes an additional article providing 
for the renunciation of privateering. Such, an 
article, for most obvious reasons, is much desired 
by nations having naval establishments, large in 
proportion to their foreign commerce. If it were 
adopted as an international rule, the commerce of 
a nation having comparatively a small naval force, 
would be very much at the mercy of its enemy, 
in case of war with a power of decided naval 
superiority. The bare statement of the condition 
in which the United States would be placed, after 
having surrendered the right to resort to privateers, 
in the event of war with a belligerent of naval 
| supremacy, will show that thisGovernment could 
never listen to such a proposition. The navy of 
the first maritime power in Europe is at least ten 
times as large as that of the United States. The 
foreign commerce of the two countries is pearly 
equal, and about equally exposed to hostile dep- 
redations. In war between that power and the 
United States, without resort on our part to our 
mercantile marine, the means of our enemy to in- 
flict injury upon our commerce would be tenfold 
greater than ours to retaliate. We could not ex- 
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tricate our country from this unequal condition, 

with such an enemy, unless we at once departed 

from our present peaceful policy, and became a 

great naval power. Nor would this country be 

better situated, in war with one of the secondary 

naval powers. Though the naval disparity would 

be less, the greater extent, and more exposed con- 

dition of our wide-spread commerce, would give 

any of them a like advantage over us. 

The proposition to enter into engagements to 
forego a resort to privateers, in case this country 
should be forced into war with a great naval power, 
is not entitled to more favorable consideration than 
would bea proposition, to agree not to accept the | 
services of volunteers for operations on land. | 
When the honor or the rights of our country re- | 
quire it to assume a hostile attitude, it confidently 
relies upon the patriotism of its citizens, not ordi- 
narily lived to the military profession, to aug- 
ment the Army and the Navy, soas to make them 
fully adequate to the emergency which calls them 
into action. The proposal to surrender the right 
to employ privateers is professedly founded upon 
the principle, that private property of unoffend- 
ing non-combatants, though enemies, should be 
exempt from the ravages of war; but the proposed 
surrender goes but little way in carrying out that 
principle, which equally requires that such pri- 
vate property should not be seized or molested by 
national ships of war. Should the leading powers 
of Europe concur in proposing, as a rule of inter- 
national law, to exempt private property, upon 
the ocean, from seizure by public armed cruisers, 
as well as by privateers, the United States will 
readily meet them upon that broad ground. 

Since the adjournment of Congress, the ratifi- 
cations of the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, relative to coast fisheries, and 
to reciprocal trade with the British North Ameri- 
can provinces, have been exchanged, and some of 
its anticipated advantages are already enjoyed by 
us, although its full execution was to abide certain 
acts of Jegislation not yet fully performed. So 
socn as it was ratified, Great Britain opened to 
our commerce the free navigation of the river St. 
Lawrence, and to our fishermen unmolested acces 
to the shores and bays, from which they had been 
previously excluded, on the coasts of her North 
American provinces; in return for which, she asked 
for the introduction, free of duty, into the ports 
of the United States, of the fish caught on the 
same coast by British fishermen. ‘This being the 
compensation, stipulated in the treaty, for privi- 
leges of the highest importance and value to the 
United States, which were thus voluntarily yielded 
before it became effective, the request seemed to 
me to bea reasonable one; but it could not be 
acceded to, from want of authority to suspend 
our laws imposing duties upon all foreign fish. 
In the meantime, the Treasury Department issued 
a regulation, for ascertaining the duties paid or 
secured by bonds on fish caught on the coasts of 
the British provinces, and brought to our markets 
by British subjects, after the fishing grounds had 
been made fully accessible to the citizens of the 
United States. I recommend to your favorable 
consideration a proposition, which will be sub- 
mitted to you, for authority to refund the duties 
and cancel the bonds thus received. The provinces 
of Canada and New Brunswick have also antici- 
pated the full operation of the treaty, by legislative 
arrangements, respectively, to admit, free of duty, 
the products of the United States mentioned in 
the free list of the treaty; and an arrangement, 
similar to that regarding British fish, has been 
made for duties now chargeable on the products | 
of those provinces enumerated in the same free | 
list, and introduced therefrom into the United 
States; a proposition for refunding which will, in 
my judgment, be in like manner entitled to your 
favorable consideration. 

There is difference of opinion between the 
United States and Great Britam, as to the bound- 
ary line of the Territory of Washington adjoin- | 
ing the British possessions on the Pacific, which | 
has already led to difficulties on the part of the 
citizens and local authorities of the two Govern- 
ments. 1 recommend that provision be made for | 
a commission, to be joined by one on the part of 
her Britannic Majesty, for the purpose of running 
and establishing the oe in controversy. Certain 
stipulations of the third and fourth articles of the || 


| country. The late Ministers were violently ex- | 


| propitious opportunity to resume, and press on, 
| negotiations for the adjustment of serious ques- 
_tions of difficulty between the Spanish Govern- 
| ment and the United States. There is reason to 


_and preserving peace between the two countries. 


| continue the practice of levying tolls on our ves- 


| the tolls during the continuance of the treaty, and, 


€ 
| notice to the other of intention to terminate it. I 
|| deem it expedient that the contemplated notice 
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treaty concluded by the United States and Great | 
Britain in 1846, regarding possessory rights of 

the Hudson’s Bay Company,and property of the 

Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, have given 

rise to serious disputes, and it is importent to all 

concerned, that summary means of settling them 

amicably should be devised. I have reason to 

believe, that an arrangement can be made on just | 
terms, for the extinguishment of the rights in | 
question, embracing, algo, the right of the Hud- | 
son’s Bay Company to the navigation of the river | 
Columbia; and I therefore suggest to your con- 
sideration, the expediency of making a contingent 
appropriation for that purpose. 

France was the early and efficient ally of the | 
United States in their struggle for independence. 
From that time to the present, with occasional 
slight interruptions, cordial relations of friendship 
have existed between the Governments and people | 
of the two countries. The kindly sentiments, | 
cherished alike by both nations, have led to exten- 
sive social and commercial intercourse, which, I 
trust, will not be interrupted or checked by any 
casual event of an apparently unsatisfactory char- | 
acter. The French Consul at San Francisco was, 
not long since, brought into the United States dis- 
trict court at that place, by compulsory process, | 
as a witness in favor of another foreign consul, in | 
violation, as the French Government conceives, 
of his privileges under our consular convention 
with France. ‘There being nothing in the transac- 
tion which could imply any disrespect to France 
or its Consul, such explanation has been made as 
I hope will be satisfactory. Subsequently, mis- | 
understanding arose on the subject of the French 
Government having, as it appeared, abruptly ex- 
cluded the American Minister to Spain from pass- 
ing through France, on his way from London to 
Madrid. But that Government has unequivocally 
disavowed any design to deny the right of transit 
to the Minister of the United States; and, after | 
explanations to this effect, he has resumed his 
journey, and actually returned through France to 
Spain. I herewith lay before Congress the cor- || 
respondence on this subject, between our Envoy 
at Paris, and the Minister of Foreign Relations of 
the French Government. 

The position of our affairs with Spain remains 
as at the close of your last session. Internal ag- 
itation, assuming very nearly the character of 
political revolution, has recently convulsed that || 


pelled from power, and men, of very different 
views in relation to its internal affairs, have suc- 
ceeded. Since this change, there has been no 


believe that our Minister will find the present gov- | 
ernment more favorably inclined than the preced- | 
ing to comply with our just demands, and to 
make suitable arrangements for restoring harmony 


Negotiations are pending with Denmark to dis- 


sels and their cargoes passing through the Sound. 
I do not doubt that wecan claim exemption there- 
from, as a matter of right. It is admitted on all 
hands, that this exaction is sanctioned, not by 
the general principles of the law of nations, but 
only by special conventions, which most of the 
commercial nations have entered into with Den- 
mark. The fifth article of our treaty of 1826, with 
Denmark, provides, that there shall not be paid, 
on the vessels of the United States and their car- 
goes when passing through the Sound, higher daties 
than those of the mostfavored nations. This may 
be regarded as an implied agreement to submit to 


consequently, may embarrass the assertion of our 
right to be released therefrom. There are also 
other provisions in the treaty which ought to be 
modified. It was to remain in force for ten years, 
and until one year after either party should giv 


should be given to the Government of Denmark. 
The naval expedition, dispatched about two 
years since for the purpose of establishing rela- 
tions with the empire of Japan, has been ably and 
skillfully conducted to a successful termination by | 
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the officer to whom it was intrusted. A treat 
opening certain of the ports of that populous coun. 
try, has been negotiated; and in order to give full 
efiect thereto, it only remains to exchange ratifica. 
tions, and adopt requisite commercial regulations 

The treaty lately concluded between the United 
States and Mexico settled some of our most em. 
barrassing difficulties with that country, but nu. 
merous claims upon it for wrongs and irjuries to 
our citizens remained unadjusted, and many new 
cases havegeen recently added to the former |ig: 
of grievances. Our legation has been earnest jp 
its endeavors to obtain from the Mexican Goy. 
ernment a favorable consideration of these claims 
but hitherto without success. This failure is, 
probably, in some measure, to be ascribed to the 
disturbed condition of that country. It has been 
my anxious desire to maintain friendly relations 
with the Mexican Republic, and tocause its rights 
and territories to be respected, not only by our 
citizens, but by foreigners, who have resorted to 
the United States for the purpose of organizing 
hostile expeditions against some of the States of 
that Republic. The defenseless condition in which 
its frontiers have been left has stimulated lawless 
adventarers to embark in these enterprises, and 
greatly increased the difficulty of inforcing our 
obligations of neutrality. Regarding it as my 
solemn duty to fulfill, efficiently, these obliga. 
tions, not only towards Mexico, but other foreign 
nations, I have exerted all the powers with which 


'I am invested to defeat such proceedings, and 


bring to punishment those who, by taking a part 
therein, violated our laws. The energy and activ- 
ity of our civil and military authorities have frus- 
trated the designs of those who meditated expedi- 
tions of this character, except in two instarces, 
One of these, composed of foreigners, was at first 
countenanced and aided by the Mexican Govern- 
ment itself, it having been deceived as to their 
real object. The other, small in number, eluded 
the vigilance of the magistrates at San Francisco, 


/and succeeded in reaching the Mexican territo- 


ries; but the effective measures taken by this Gov- 


|| ernment compelled the abandonment of the under- 


taking. 

The commission to establish the new line be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, according 
to the provisions of the treaty of the 30th of De- 
cember last, has been organized, and the work is 
already commenced. 

Our treaties with the Argentine Confederation, 


|| and with the Republics of Uruguay and Paraguay, 


secure to us the free navigation of the river La 
Plata, and some of its larger tributaries; but the 
same success has not attended our endeavors to 


| open the Amazon. The reasons in favor of the 


free use of that river, 1 had occasion to present 
fully in a former message; and, considering the 
cordial relations which have long existed between 
this Government and Brazil, it may be expected 
that pending negotiations will, eventually, reach 
a favorable result. 

Convenient means of transit, between the sev- 
eral parts of a country, are not only desirable for 


| the objects of commercial and personal communi- 
| cation, but essential to its existence under one 


Government. Separated as are the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of the United States by the whole 
breadth of the continent, still the inhabitants of 
each are closely bound together by community of 


| origin and institutions, and by strong attachment 


to the Union. Hence the constant and increasing 
intercourse, and vast interchange of commercial 
productions, between these remote divisions of the 
Republic. At the present time, the most practi- 
cable and only commodious routes for communi- 
cation between them are by the way of the Isthmus 


| of Central America. It is the duty of the Govern- 
| ment to secure these avenues against all danger of 
| interruption. 


In relation to Central America, perplexing ques- 
tions existed between the United States and Great 
Britain at the time of the cession of California. 
These, as well as questions which subsequently 
arose concerning interoceanic communication 
across the Isthmus, were, as it was supposed, ad- 
justed by the treaty of April 19, 1850; but, unfor- 
tunately, they have been reopened by serious 
misunderstanding as to the import of some of its 
provisions, a readjustment of which is now under 
consideration. Our Minister at London has made 
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‘ect, but has not yet found it possible to bring the 
ne rotiations to a termination. | 

‘As incidental to these questions, I deem it proper | 
to notice an occurrence which happened in Central | 
America, near the close of the last session of Con- 
gress. So soon as the necessity was perceived of | 
establishing interoceanic communications across | 
the Isthmus, a company was organized, under | 
authority of the State of Nicaragua, but composed, 
for the most part, of citizens of the United States, 
for the purpose of opening such a transit way, by 
the river San Juan and Lake Nicaragua, which 
soon became an eligible and much used route in 
the transportation of our citizens and their prop- 
erty between the Atlantic and Pacific. Mean- | 
while, and in anticipation of the completion and | 


| 


Message of the President. 


strenuous efforts to accomplish this desirable ob- || This pretended community, a heterogenous 


assemblage gathered from various countries, and 


ag 


composed, for the most part, of blacks and persons | 
of mixed blood, had previously given other indi- | 
cations of mischievous and dangerous propensities. | 


Early in the same month property was clandes- 


| tinely abstracted from the depot of the Transit 


importance of this transit way, a number of ad- |, 
yenturers had taken possession of the old Spanish | 


port at the mouth of the river San Juan, in open | 
defiance of the State or States of Central America, 


which, upon their becoming independent, had right- || and of the rich treasure belonging to our citizens, 


fully succeeded to the local sovereignty and juris- 
diction of Spain. ‘These adventurers undertook | 
to change the name of the place from San Juan 
del Norte to Greytown, and, though at first pre- 
tending to act as the subjects of the fictitious sover- 
eign of the Mosquito Indians, they subsequently 
repudiated the control of any power whatever, 
assumed to adopt a distinct political organization, 
and declared themselves an independent sovereign 
State. If, at some time, a faint hope was enter- 
tained that they might become a stable and respect- | 
able community, that hope soon vanished. They 
proceeded to assert unfounded claims to civil juris- | 
diction over Punta Arenas, a position on the oppo- 
site side of the river San Juan, which was in pos- 
session, under a title wholly independent of them, 
of citizens of the United States, interested in the 
Nicaragua Transit Company, and which was in- 
dispensably necessary to the prosperous operation | 
of that route across the Isthmus. The company | 
resisted their groundless claims; whereupon they 
proceeded to destroy some of its buildings, and | 
attempted violently to dispossess it. 
Ata later period they organized a strong force | 
for the purpose of demolishing the establishment | 
at Punta Arenas, but this mischievous design was | 
defeated by the interposition of one of our ships 
of war, at that time in the harbor of San Juan. | 
Subsequently to this, in May last,a body of men | 
from Greytown crossed over to Punta Arenas, || 
arrogating authority to arrest, on the charge of 
murder, a captain of one of the steamboats of the 
Transit Company. Being well aware that the 
claim to exercise jurisdiction there would be re- 
sisted then, as it had been on previous occasions, 
they went prepared to assert it by force of arms. 
Our Minister to Central America happened to be 
present on that occasion. Believing that the cap- 
tain of the steamboat was innocent, for he wit- 
nessed the transaction on which the charge was 
founded, and believing, also, that the intruding 
party, having no jurisdiction over the place where | 
they proposed to make the arrest, would encoun- | 
ter desperate resistance if they persisted in their | 
purpose, he interposed, effectually, to prevent vio- | 
lence and bloodshed. The American Minister 
afterwards visited Greytown, and whilst he was 
there,a mob, including certain of the so-called 
tl functionaries of the place, surrounded the | 
ouse in which he was, avowing that they had | 
come to arrest him, by order of some person ex- 
ercising the chief authority. While parleying | 
with them he was wounded by a missile from the || 
crowd. A boat, dispatched from the American | 
steamer Northern Light to release him from the | 
perilous situation in which he was understood to 
be, was fired into by the town guard, and com- 
peiled to return. These incidents, together with 
the known character of the population of Grey- 
town, and their ex:cited state, induced just appre- 
hensions that the lives and property of our citizens || 
at Punta Arenas would be in imminent danger | 
after the departure of the steamer, with her pas- 
sengers, for New York, unless a guard was left 
for their protection. For this purpose, and in | 
order to insure the safety of passengers and prop- | 
erty passing over the route, atemporary force was | 
organized, at considerable expense to the United | 
States, for which provision was made at the last | 
session of Congress. i] 


Company and taken to Greytown. The plun- 
derers obtained shelter there, and their pursuers 


were driven back by its people, who not only | 


protected the wrongdoers and shared the plunder, 
but treated with rudeness and violence those who 
sought to recover their property. 

Such, in substance, are the facts submitted to 
my consideration, and proved by trustworthy 
evidence. I could not doubt that the case de- 


manded the interposition of this Government. | 


Justice required that reparation should be made 
for so many and such gross wrongs, and that a 
course of insolence and plunder, tending directly 


| to the insecurity of the lives of numerous travelers, 


passing over this transit way, should be peremp- 


torily arrested. Whatever it might. be in other | 


respects, the community in question, in power to 
do mischief, was not despicable. It was well 


provided with ordnance, small arms, and ammu- | 


nition, and might easily seize on the unarmed 
boats, freighted with millions of property, which 
passed almost daily within its reach. It did not 
profess to belong to any regular government, and 
had, in fact, no recognized dependence on or con- 
nection with any one to which the United States 
or their irnjared citizens might apply for redress, 
or which could be held responsible, in any way, 
for the outrages committed. Not standing before 
the world in the attitude of an organized political 
society, being neither competent to exercise the 
rights nor to discharge the obligations of a govern- 
ment, it was, in fact, a marauding establishment, 
too dangerous to be disregarded and too guilty to 
pass unpunished ,and yetincepableof being treated 
in any other way than as a piratical resort of 
outlaws, or a camp of savages, depredating on 
emigrant trains or caravans and the frontier settle- 
ments of civilized States. 

Seasonable notice was given to the people of 
Greytown that this Government required them to 
repair the injuries they had done to our citizens, 
and to make suitable apology for their insult of 
our Minister, and that a ship of war would be 


dispatched thither to enforce compliance with | 


these demands. But the notice passed unheeded. 
Thereupon, a commander of the Navy, in charge 
of the sloop-of-war Cyane, was ordered to re- 
peat the demands, and to insist upon a compli- 
ance therewith. Finding that neither the popu- 
lace, nor those assuming to have authority over 


| them, manifested any disposition to make the 
required reparation, or even to offer excuse for 


their conduct, he warned them, by a public proc- 
lamation, that if they did not give satisfaction 


town. By this procedure he afforded them oppor- 
tunity to provide for their personal safety. To 
those also who desired to avoid loss of property, 
in the punishment about to be inflicted on the 
offending town, he furnished the means of remov- 
ing their effects, by the boats of his own ship, 
and of a steamer which he procured and tendered 
to them for that purpose. At length, perceiving 
no disposition on the part of the town to comply 
with his requisitions, he appealed to the com- 
mander of her Britannic Majesty’s schooner 
Bermuda, who was seen to have intercourse, and 
apparently much influence with the leaders among 
them—to interpose, and persuade them to take 


| Some course calculated to save the necessity of 


| within a time specified, he would bombard the | 


resorting to the extreme measure indicated in his | 


to the request, did nothing more than to protest 


| against the contemplated bombardment. Nosteps 


of any sort were taken, ~*~ the people, to give 
the: satisfaction required. No individuals, if any 
there were, who regarded themselves as not re- 
sponsible for the misconduct of the community, 


|| adopted any means to separate themselves from 


the fate of the guilty. The several charges, on 
which the demands for redress were founded, had 
been publicly known toall for some time, and were 
again announced to them. 


| proclamation; but that officer, instead of acceding | 


They did not deny || 
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nation, nothing in extenuation of their conduct; 
but contumaciously refused to hold any intercourse 
with the commander of the Cyane. By their 
obstinate silence they seemed rather desirous to 
provoke chastisement than to escape it. There 
is ample reason to believe that this conduct of 
wanton defiance, on their part, is imputable chiefly 
to the delusive idea that the American Govern- 
ment would be deterred from punishing them, 
through fear of displeasing a formidable foreign 
Power, which, they presumed to think, looked 
with complaceracy upon their aggressive and in- 
sulting deportment towards the United States, 
The Cyaneat length fired upon the town. Before 
much injury had been done, the fire was twice 
suspended, in order to afford opportunity for an 
arrangement; but this was declined. Most of 
the buildings of the place, of little value generally, 
were, in the sequel, destroyed; but, owing to the 
considerate precautions taken by our naval com- 
mander, there was no destruction of life. 

When the Cyane was ordered to Central Amer- 
ica, it was confidently hoped and expected that 
no occasion would arise for ‘‘a resort to vio- 
lence and destruction of property and loss of 
life.’ Instructions to that effect were given to her 
commander. And no extreme act would have 


' been requisite had not the people themselves, by 


their extraordinary conduct in the affair, frustrated 
all the possible mild measures for obtaining satis- 
faction. A withdrawal from the place, the object 
of his visit entirely defeated, would, under the cir- 
cumstances in which the commander of the Cyane 
found himself, have been absolute abandonment 
of all claim of our citizens for indemnification, and 
submissive acquiescence in nationalindignity. It 


| would have encouraged in these lawless men a 
| spirit of insolence and rapine most dangerous to 


the lives and property of our citizens at Punta 
Arenas, and probably emboldened them to grasp 
at the treasures and valuable merchandise contin- 
ually passing over the Nacaragua route. It cer- 
tainly would have been most satisfactory to me 
if the objects of the Cyane’s mission could have 
been consummated without any act of public force; 
but the arrogant contumacy of the offenders ren- 
dered it impossible to avoid the alternative, either 
to break up their establishment, or to leave them 
impressed with the idea that they might persevere 
with impunity in a career of insolence and plug- 
der. 

This transaction has been the subject of com- 
plaint on the part of some foreign Powers, and has 
been characterized with more of harshness than of 
justice. If comparisons were to be instituted, it 
would not be difficult to present repeated instances 
in the history of Stetes, standing in the very front 
of modern civilization, where communities, far 
less offending and more defenseless than Grey- 
town, have been chastised with much greater se- 
verity, and where not cities only have been laid 
in ruins, but human life has been recklessly sac- 
rificed, and the blood of the innocent made pro- 
fusely to mingle with that of the guilty. 

Passing from foreign to domestic affairs, your 
attention is naturally directed to the financial con- 
dition of the country, always a subject of general 
interest. For complete and exact information 
regarding the finances, and the various branches 
of the public service connected therewith, | refer 
you to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
from which it will appear, that the amount of 
revenue during the last fiscal year, from all sources, 
was seventy-three million five hundred and forty- 
nine thousand seven hundred and five dollars; and 
that the public expenditures for the same period, 
exclusive of payments on account of the public 
debt, amounted to fifty-one million eighteen thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-ninedollars. During 
the same period, the payments made in redemp- 
tion of the public debt, including interest and 
premium, amounted to twenty-four million three 
hundred and, thirty-six thousand three hundred 
and eighty dollars. To the sum total of the 
receipts of that year is to be added a balance 
remaining in the Treasury at the commencement 
thereof, amounting to twenty-one million nine 
hundred and forty-two thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-two dollars; and at the close of the 
same year, a corresponding balance amounting 
to twenty million one hundred and thirty-seven 


any of these charges; they offered no expla- |! thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven dollars of 
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receipts above expenditures, also remained in the 
Treasury. Although, in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the receipts of the current 
fiscal year are not likely to equal in amount 
those of the last, yet they will undoubtedly 
exceed the amount of expenditures by at least 
fifteen millions of dollars. I shall, therefore, 
continue to direct that the surplus revenue be 
applied, so far as it can be judiciously and eco- 
nomically done, to the reduction of the public debt, 
the amount of which, at the commencement of the 
last fiscal year, was sixty-seven million three hun- 
dred and forty thousand six hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars; of which there had been paid on the 
twentieth day of November, 1854, the sum of 
twenty-two million three hundred and sixty-five 
thousand one hundred and seventy-two dollars; 
Jeaving a balance of outstanding public debt of 
only forty-four million nine hundred and seventy- 
five thousand four hundred and fifty-six dollars, 
redeemable at different periods within fourteen 
years. There are alsoremnants of other Govern- 
ment stocks, most of which are already due, and 
on which the interest has ceased, but which have 
not yet been presented for payment, amounting to 
two hundred and thirty-three thousand one hun- 
dred ond seventy-nine dollars. This statement 
exhibits the fact, that the annual income of the 
Government greatiy exceeds the amount of its 
ublic debt, which latter remains unpaid only 
yecause the time of payment has not yet matured, 
and it cannot be discharged at once, except at the 
option of public creditors, who prefer to retain 
the securities of the United States; and the other 
fact, not less striking, that the annual revenue 
from all sources exceeds, by many millions of 
dollars, the amount needed for a prudent and 
economical administration of the Government. 

The estimates presented to Congress from the 
different Executive Departments, at the last ses- 
sion, amounted to thirty-eight million four hun- 
dred and six thousand five hundred and eighty-one 
dollars; and the appropriations made, to the sum 
of fifty-eight million one hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand nine hundred and fitty-eight dollars. Of this 
excess of appropriations over estimates, however, 
more than twenty millions was applicable to ex- 
traordinary objects, having no reference to the 
usual annualexpenditures. Among these objects, 
was embraced ten millions to meet the third article 
of the treaty between the United States and Mex- 
ico; so that, in fact, for objects of ordinary expend- 
iture, the appropriations were limited to consid- 
erably less than forty millions of dollars. I 
therefore renew my recommendation for a reduc- 
tion of the duties on imports. The report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury presents a series of 
tables, bowtie the operation of the revenue sys- 
tem for several successive years, and as the gen- 
eral principle of reduction of duties with a view 
to revenue and not protection may now besregarded 
as the settled policy of the country, [ trust that 
little difficulty will be encountered in settling the 
details of a measure to that effect. 

In connection with this subject, I recommend a 
change in the laws, which recent experience has 
shown to be essential to the protection of the Gov- 
ernment. There is no express provision of law | 
requiring the records and papers of a public char- 
acter, of the several officers of the Government, 
to be left in their offices for the use of their suc- 
cessors, nor any provision declaring it felony on 
their part to make false entries in the books, or 
return false accounts. In the absence of such 
express provision by law, the outgoing officers, | 
in many instances, have claimed and exercised the 
right to take into their own possession important 
books and papers, on the ground that these were 
their private property; and have placed them 
beyond the reach of theGovernment. Conduct of | 
this character, brought in several instances to the | 
notice of the present Secretary of the Treasury, 
naturally awakened his suspicion, and resulted in 
the disclosure that at four ports, namely, Oswego, | 
Toledo, Sandusky, and Milwaukie, the Treasury | 
had, by false entries, been defrauded, within the | 
four years next preceding March, 1853, of the 
sum of one hundred and ninety-eight thousand | 
dollars. The great difficulty with which the de- | 
tection of these frauds has been attended, in con- | 
sequence of the abstraction of books and papers }| 


|| the class of men who enter the service. 


am sure, will perceive that the plainest duties and 
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similar frauds in the public service may be perpe- 
trated, render the necessity of new legal enact- 
ments,in the respects above referred to, quite 
obvious. For other material modifications of the 
revenue laws which seem to me desirable, f refer 
you to the report of the Secretary of the ‘l'reas- 
ury. ‘That report, and the tables which accom- 
pany it, furnish ample proofs of the solid found- 
ation on which the financial security of the country 
rests, and of the salutary influence of the inde- 
pendent treasury system upon commerce and all 
monetary operations. 

The experience of the last year furnishes addi- 
tional reasons, I regret to say, of a painful char- 
acter, for the recommendation heretofore made, 
to provide for increasing the military force em- 
ployed in the territory inhabited by the Indians. 
The settlers on the frontier have suffered much 
from the incursions of predatory bands, and large 
parties of emigrants to our Pacific possessions 
have been massacred with impunity. The recur- 
rence of such scenes can only be prevented by 
teaching these wild tribes the power of, and their 
responsibility to, the United States. From the 
garrisons of our frontier posts, it is only possible 
to detach troops in small bodies; and though these 
bave on all occasions displayed a gallantry and a 
stern devotion to duty, which on a larger field 
would have commanded universal admiration, 
they have usually suffered severely in these con- 
flicts with superior numbers, and have sometimes 
been entirely sacrificed. All the disposable force 
of the Army is already employed on this service, 
and is known to be wholly inadequate to the pro- 
tection which should be afforded. The public 
mind of the country has been recently shocked by 
savage atrocities committed upon detenseless emi- 
grants and border settlements, and hardly less by 
the unnecessary destruction of valuable lives, 
where inadequate detachments of troops have 
undertaken to furnish the needed aid. Without 
increase of the military force, these scenes will be 
repeated, it is to be feared, on a larger scale, and 
with more disastzous consequences. Congress, I 


responsibilities of Government are involved in this 
question, and I doubt not that prompt action may 
be confidently anticipated when delay must be 
attended by such fearful hazards. 
The bill of the last session, providing for an | 
increase of the pay of the rank and file of the 
Army has had beneficial results, not only in facili- 
tating enlistments, but in obvious improvement in 
I regret |! 


| thatcorresponding consideration was not bestowed 


|, tional expense would be comparatively light. 


on the officers, who, in view of their character and 
services, and the expenses to which they are ne- 
cessarily subject, receive at present what is, in 
my judgment, inadequate compensation. 
The valuable services constantly rendered by 
the Army, and its inestimable importance, as the 
nucleus around which the volunteer forces of the | 
nation can promptly gather in the hour of danger, 
sufficiently-attest the wisdom of maintaining a 
military peace establishment; but the theory of 
our system and the wise practice under it, require 
that any proposed augmentation, in time of peace, 
be only commensurate with our extended limits | 
and frontier relations. While scrupulously ad- | 
hering to this principle, I find, in existing circum- 
stances, a necessity for increase of our military | 
force, and it is believed that four new regiments, || 
two of infantry and two of mounted men, will be | 
sufficient to meet the present exigency. If it were 
necessary carefully to weigh the cost in a case of 
such urgency, it would be shown that the addi- || 


With the increase of the numerical force of the 
Army should, | think, be combined certain meas- 
ures of reform in its organic arrangement and || 
administration. The present organization is the | 
result of partial legislation often directed to special | 
objects and interests; and the laws regulating rank | 
and command, having been adopted many years || 
ago from the British code, are not always applica- 
ble to our service. It is not surprising, therefore, | 
that the system should be deficient in the sym- 
metry and simplicity essential to the harmonious 
working of its several parts, and require a careful 
revision. 

The present organization, by maintaining large || 


by the retiring officers, and the facility with which '' staff corps or departments, separates many officers || 


_of the country demand. 
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from that close connection with troops, and those 
active duties in the field, which are deemed reqyj. 
site to qualify them for the varied responsibilities 
of high command. Were the duties of the A rmy 
staff mainly discharged by officers detached from 
their regiments, it is believed that the special ser. 
vice would be equally well performed, and the dis. 
cipline and instruction of the Army be improved 

While due regard to the security of the rights of 
officers, and to the nice sense of honor which 
should be cultivated among them, would seem to 
exact compliance with the established rule of pro. 
motion in ordinary cases, still it can hardly be 
doubted that the range of promotion by selection 

which is now practically confined to the grade of 
general officers, might be somewhat extended with 
benefit to the public service. Observance of the 
rule of seniority sometimes leads, especially jn 
time of peace, to the promotion of officers who, 
after meritorious and even distinguished service 

may have been rendered by age or infirmity in- 
capable of performing active duty, and whose 
advancement, therefore, would tend to impair the 
efficiency of the Army. Suitable provision for 
this class of officers, by the creation of a retired 
list, would remedy the evil, without wounding the 
just pride of men who, by past services, have estab. 
lished a claim to high consideration. In again 
commending this measure to the favorable con- 
sideration of Congress, | would suggest that the 
power of placing officers on the retired list be lim. 
ited to one year. The practical operation of the 
measure would thus be tested, and if, after the 
lapse of years, there should be occasion to renew 
the provision, it can be reproduced with any im- 
provements which experience may indicate. The 
present organization of the artillery into regi- 
ments is liable to obvious objections. The service 
of artillery is that of batteries, and an organization 
of batteries into a corps of artillery would be more 
consistent with the nature of their duties. A larze 
part of the troops now called artillery are, and 
have been, on duty as infantry; the distinction he- 


| tween the two arms being merely nominal. This 


nominal artillery in our service is disproportion- 
ate to the whole force, and greater than the wants 
I therefore commend the 
discontinuance of a distinction which has no foun- 
dation in either the arms used, or the character of 


|| the service expected to be performed. 


In connection with the proposition for the in- 
crease of the Army, I have presented these sug- 


| gestions with regard tu certain measures of reform, 


as the complement of a system, which would 
produce the happiest results from a given expendi- 


ture, and which I hope may attract the early 


attention, and be deemed worthy of the approval, 


| of Congress. 


The recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Navy, having reference to more ample provisions 
for the discipline and general improvement in the 
character of seamen, and for the reorzanization 


/ and gradual increase of the Navy, I deem emi- 
/nently worthy ef 


our favorable consideration. 
The principles, which have controlled our policy 
in relation to the permanent military force, by 
sea and land, are sound, consistent with the theory 
of our system, and should by no means be dis- 
regarded. But, limiting the force to the objects 
particularly set forth in the preceding part of this 
message, we should not overlook the present 
magnitude and prospective extension of our com- 
mercial marine, nor fail to give due weight to the 
fact that, besides the two thousand miles of 
Atlantic sea-board, we have now a Pacific coast, 
stretching from Mexico to the British possessiwns 


| in the north, teeming with wealth and enterprise, 
_and demanding the constant presence of ships of 
_war. The augmentation of the Navy hes not kept 


pace with the duties properly and profitably as- 
signed to it in time of peace, and it is inadequate 


| for the large field of its operations, not merely in 


the present but still more in the progressively 
increasing exigencies of the commerce of the 
I cordially approve of the pro- 
posed apprentice system for our national vessels, 
recommended by the Secretary of the Navy. 
The occurrence, during the last few months, of 
marine disasters of the most tragic nature, I0- 
volving great loss of human life, has produced in- 
tense emotions of sympathy and sorrow through- 
out thecountry. It may well be doubted whether 
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all these calamitous events are wholly attributable | 
a the necessary and inevitable dangers of the sea. 
The merchants, mariners, and ship-builders of the | 
United States are, it is true, unsurpassed in far- 
reaching enterprise, skill, intelligence, and courage, 
by any others in the world. But with the increas- 
ing amount of our commercial tonnage In the ag- 
cregate, and the larger size and improved equip- 
ment of the ships now constructed, a deficiency | 
in the supply of reliable seamen begins to be very 
seriously felt. The inconvenience may, perhaps, 
be met, in part, by due regulation for the intro- 
duction, into our merchant ships, of indented ap- 
prentices; which, while it would afford useful and 
eligible occupation to numerous young men, would 
have a tendency to raise the character of seamen 
asaciass. And it is deserving of serious reflec- 
tion whether it may not be desirable to revise the 
existing laws for the maintenance of discipline at | 
sea, upon which the security of life and property 
on the ocean mustto so great an extent depend. | 
Although much attention has already been given 
by Congress to the proper construction and ar- 
rangement of steam-vessels andall passenger ships, 
still it is believed that the resources of science and 
mechanical skill in this direction have not been 
exhausted. No good reason exists for the marked 
distinction, which appears upon our statutes be- 
tween the laws for protecting life and property at 
sea, and those for protecting them,on land. In 
most of the States severe penalties are provided to 
punish conductors of trains, engineers, and others 
employed in the transportation of persons by rail- 
way or by steamboats on rivers. Why should 
not the same principle be applied to acts of insub- 
ordination, cowardice, or other misconduct on 
the part of masters and mariners, producing injury 
or death to passengers on the high seas, beyond 
the jurisdiction of any of the States, and where | 
such delinquencies can be reached only by the | 
power of Congress? The whole subject is earn- 
estly commended to your consideration. 

The report of the Postmaster General, to which 
you are referred for many interesting details in 
relation to this important and rapidly extending 
branch of the public service, shows that the 
expenditure of the year ending June 30, 1854, 
including one hundred and thirty-three thousand 
four hundred and eighty-three dollars of balance 
due to foreign offices, amounted to eight million 
seven hundred and ten thousand nine hundred and 
seven dollars. The gross receipts during the same 
period amounted to six million nine hundred and 
fifty-five thousand five hundred and eighty-six 
dollars; exhibiting an expenditure over income of 
one million seven hundred and fifty-five thousand | 
three hundred and twenty-one dollars, and a dim- 
inution of deficiency, as compared with the last 
year, of three hundred and sixty-one thousand | 
seven hundred and fifty-six dollars. ‘Theincrease | 
of the revenue of the Department, for the year | 
ending June 30, 1854, over the preceding year, 
was nine hundred and seventy thousand three | 
hundred and ninety-nine dollars. No proportion- 
ate increase, however, can be anticipated for the 
current year, in consequence of the act of Con- | 
gress of June 23, 1854, providing for increased 
compensation to all postmasters. From these 
statements it is apparent that the Post Office De- 
partment, instead of defraying its expenses, ac- 
cording to the design at the time of its creation, | 
is now, and under existing laws must continue to 
be, to no small extent, a charge upon the general | 
Treasury. The cost of mail transportation, du- | 
ring the year ending June 30, 1854, exceeds the | 
cost of the preceding year by four hundred and 
ninety-five thousand and seventy-four dollars. I 
again call your attention to the subject of mail 
transportation by ocean steamers, and commend || 
the suggestions of the Postmaster General to your 
early attention. 

During the last fiscal year, eleven million sev- 
enty thousand nine hundred and thirty-five acres 
of the public lands have been surveyed, and eight 
million one hundred and ninety thousand and sev- 
enteen acres brought into market. The number 
of acres sold is seven million thirty-five thousand | 
seven hundred and thirty-five, and the amount 
received therefor nine million two hundred and | 
eighty-five thousand five hundred and thirty-three | 
dollars. The aggregate amount of lands sold, | 
located under military scrip and land warrants, | 
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selected as swamp lands by States, and by locat- 
ing under grants for roads, is upwards of twenty- 
three millions of acres. The increase of lands 
sold, over the previous year, is about six millions 
of acres; and the sales during the two first quar- 
ters of the current year present the extraordinary 
result of five and a half millions sold, exceeding 
by nearly four millions of acres the sales of the 
corresponding quarters of the last year. 

The commendable policy of the Government, 
in relation to setting apart public domain for those 
who have served their country in time of war, is 
illustrated by the fact that, since 1790, no less than 
thirty miilions of acres have been applied to this 
object. 

The suggestions which I submitted in my an- 
nual message of last year, in reference to grants 
of land in aid of the construction of railways, were 
less full and explicit than the magnitude of the 
subject and subsequent developments would seem 
to render proper and desirable. Of the soundness 
of the principle then asserted with regard to the 
limitation of the power of Congress, | entertain 
no doubt; but in its application it is not enough 
that the value of lands in a particular locality may 
be enhanced; that, in fact, a larger amount of 
money may probably be received, in a given time, 
for alternate sections, than could have been real- 
ized for all the sections, without the impulse and 
influence of the proposed improvements. A pru- 
dent proprietor looks beyond limited sections of 
his domain, beyond present results, to the ultimate 
effect which a particular line of policy is likely to 
produce Upon ail his possessions and interests. 
The Government, which is trustee, in this matter, 
for the people of the States, is bound to take the 
same wise and comprehensive view. Prior to and 
during the last session of Congress, upwards of 
thirty millions of acres of land were withdrawn 
from public sale with a view to applications for 
grants of this character pending before Congress. 
A careful review of the whole subject led me to 
direct that all such orders be abrogated, and the 
lands restored to market; and instructions were 
immediately given to that effect. The applica- 
tions at the last session contemplated the construc- 
tion of more than five thousand miles of road, and 
grants to the amount of nearly twenty millions of 
acres of the public domain. Even admitting the 
right on the part of Congress to be unquestionable, 
is it quite clear that the proposed grants would be 


productive of good, and not evil? The different | 


projects are confined, for the present, to eleven 
States of this Union, and one Territory. The 


|| reasons assigned for the grants show that it is 


proposed to put the works speedily in process of 
construction. When we reflect, that since the 
commencement of the construction of railways in 
the United States, stimulated as they have been by 
the large dividends realized from the earlier works 
over the great thoroaghfares, and between the 
most important points of commerce and popula- 
tion, encouraged by State legislation, and pressed 


forward by the amazing evergy of private enter- | 


prise, only seventeen thousand miles have been 
completed in all the States in a quarter of a cen- 


| tury ;—when we see the crippled condition of many 
| works commenced and prosecuted upon what were 
| deemed to be sound principles, and safe calcula- 


tions;—when we contemplate the enormous ab- 
sorption of capital withdrawn from the ordinary 
channels of business, the extravagant rates of in- 
terest at this moment paid to continue operations, 
the bankruptcies not merely in money, but in char- 
acter, and the inevitable effect upon finances gen- 


erally ;—can it be doubted that the tendency is to | 


run to excess in this matter? Is it wise to aug- 
ment this excess by encouraging hopes of sudden 
wealth expected to flow from magnificent schemes 


|, dependent upon the action of Congress? Does the 


spirit, which has produced such results, need to 
be stimulated or checked? Is it not the better rule 


to leave al) these works to private enterprise, regu- | 
lated, and, when expedient, aided, by the coéper- | 


ation of States? If constructed by private capital, 
the stimulant and the check go together, and fur- | 


nish asalutary restraint againstspeculative schemes 
and extravagance. 


too fast and too far. 
We may wel) pause before a proposition con 
templating a simultaneous movement for the con- 


Bat it is manifest that, with | 
the most effective guards, there is danger of goiag | 
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struction of railroads, which, in extent, will 
equal, exclusive of the great Pacific road and all 

its branches, nearly one third of the entire length 

of such works, now completed, in the Unired 

States, and which cannot cost, with equipments, 

less than one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

The dangers likely to result from combinations of 
interests of this character, can hardly be over esti- 
mated. But, independently of these considera- 

tions, where is the accurate knowledge, the com- 
prehensive intelligence, which shall discriminate 
between the relative claims of these twenty-eight 
proposed roads, in eleven States and one Territory? 
Where will you begin, and where end? If to 
enable these companies to execute their proposed 
works, it is necessary that the aid of the General 
Government be primarily given, the pelicy will 
present a problem so comprehensive in its bear- 
ings, and so important to our political and social 
well being, as to claim, in anticipation, the sever- 
est analysis. Entertaining these views, | recur 
with satisfaction to the experience and action of 
the last session of Congress, as furnishing assur- 
ance that the subject will not fail to elicit a careful 
reéxamination and rigid scrutiny. 

It was my intention to present, on this occa- 
sion, some suggestions regarding internal improve- 
ments by the General Government, which want 
of time at the close of the last session prevented 
my submitting on the return to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, with objections, of the bill entitled, 
‘*An act making appropriations for the repair, 
preservation, and completion of certain public 
works heretofore commenced under authority of 
law;”’ but the space in this communication already 
occupied with other matter of immediate public 
exigency constrains me to reserve that subject for 
a special message, which will be transmitted to 
the two Flouses of Congress at an early day. 

The judicial establishment of the United States 
requires modification, and certain reforms in the 
manner of conducting the legal businesa of the 
Government are also much needed; but as I have 
addressed you upon both of these subjects at 
length before, I have only to call your attention 
to the suggestions then made. 

My former recommendations, in relation to 
suitable provision for various olijects of deep in- 
terest to the inhabitants of the District of Caleep 
bia, are renewed. Many of these objects partake 
largely of anational character, and are important, 
independently of their relation to the prosperity 
of the only considerable organized community in 
the Union, entirely unrepresented in Congress. 

I have thus presented suggestions on such sub- 
jects as appear to me to be of particular interest 
or importance, and therefore most worthy of con- 
sideration during the short remaining period al- 
lotted to the labors of the present Congress. 

Our forefathers of the thirteen United Colonies, 
in acquiring their independence, and in founding 
this Republic of the United States of America, 
have devolved upon us, their descendants, the 
greatest and the most noble trust ever committed to 
the hands of man, imposing upon all, and espe- 
cially such as the oublic will may have invested, 
for the time being, with political functions, the 
most sacred obligations. We have to maintain 
inviolate the great doctrine of the inherent right of 
ore self-government; to reconcile the largest 
iberty of the individual citizen, with complete 
security of the public order; to render cheerful 
obedience to the laws of the land, to unite in en- 
forcing their execution, and to frown indignantly 
on all combinations to resist them; to harmonizea 
sincere and ardent devotion to the institutions of re- 
ligious faith with the most universal religious tol- 
eration ; to preserve the rights of all by causing each 
to respect those of the other; to carry forward 
every social improvement to the uttermost limit of 
human perfectibility, by the free action of mind 
upon mind, not by the obtrusive intervention of mis- 
applied force; to uphol¢. the in-egrity and guard the 
liniitations of our organic law; to preserve sacred 
from all touch of usurpation, as the very palladium 
of our political salvation, the reserved rights and 
powers of the several States and of the people; to 
cherish, with loyal fealty and devoted affection, 
this Union, as the only sure foundation on which 
the hopes of civil liberty rest; to administer gov- 
ernment with vigilant integrity and rigid economy; 
to cultivate peace and friendship with foreign 
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nations, and to demand and exact equal justice 
from all, but todo wrong to none; to eschew inter- 
meddling with the national policy and the domes- 
tic repose of other Governments, and to repel it 
from our own; never to shrink from war when the 
rights and the honor of the country call us to 
arms, but to cultivate in preference the arts of 
peace, seek enlargement of the rights of neutrality, 
and elevate and liberalize the intercourse of na- 
tions; and by such just and honorable means, and 
such only, whilst exalting the condition of the 
tepublic, to assure to it the legitimate influence 
ant the benign authority of a great example 
amongst all the powers of Christendom. — 

Under the solemnity of these convictions, the 
blessing of Almighty God is earnestly invoked to 
attend upon your deliberations, and upon all the 
counsels and acts of the Government, to the end 
that, with common zeal and common efforts, we 
may, in humble submission to the Divine will, 
coéperate for the promotion of the supreme good 
of these United States. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE. 

Wasnuinctron, December 4, 1854. 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Treasury Department, ?} 
December 4, 1854. § 
Sir: In obedience to the ‘‘ act supplementary to 
the act entitled ‘an act to establish the Treasury 
Department,’ ’”’ approved May 10, 1800, the fol- 
lowing report is submitted: 


The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of July, 1853, 
WAS. crccccccccccesves cess #21.942,892 56 


And the actual receipts into the Treasury for the first 


quarter: 

From CustOMS......ccsccccecesccces seece $19,718,822 00 
Pecan 1G. .i.s0 0000 sececcccvccccccesseves 1,429,562 05 
MiscellaneOus... 2.0 ccccccccsccccccccvcces 147,994 87 


21 356,378 92 
And the estimated receipts for the other 
three quarters were : 
From CUSIOMS...... 0002 ee eeee cere eeenee - 37,000,000 00 
3,009,000 00 
300,000 00 
Making the actual receipts for the first quar- 
ter, and the estimated receipts for the other 








three Quarters. 52. ceeeeeeeeeceeeneces e+» 61,656,378 92 
Add balance in the Treasury..........+++- 21,942,892 56 
Total for service of the year........ nae » $83,599.27 1 48 


The actual expenditures of the first quarter of 
the fiscal year 1853 were $15,081,383 70, and the 
estimated expenditures for the remaining three 
quarters were $57,251,233 16, making for the 
actunl expenditures of the first quarter, and the 
estimated expenditures for the other three quar- 
ters, $72,332,666 86; which would have left an 
estimated balance in the Treasury on the Ist of 
July, 1854, of $11,266,604 62. 


The actual receipts into the Treasury for the 


fiscal year ending 30th of June, 1854, were as 
follow: 


Ast quarter—from customs......+++++++++++$19,7)8,822 00 | 
from lands..... o ceceee vase cece 1,489,562 05 | 


147,994 87 


_ 


$21.356,378 92 


miscellaneOuUs .....eeeeeeeeeee 





Qd quarter—from CustOMS......+-eeeee eee $IB,587,821 27 | 
7 2,993,076 39 | 


PRONE SRINES sins cc. cncans cpesecs 


miscellaneOus........0.+0++. ‘ 101,963 64 





$15,912,861 30 





3d quarter—from customs.......+.++00++++ $16,896,724 83 
Ripe MOS ions ccddviccscecss ELROSae 
miscellaneous........esee see 486,091 93 








$19,395,725 12 





4th quarter—from customs... ...+0e++++++ 814,020,822 17 
from lands........ eee ee teense 


MISCUNANCOUS 2... 0.eeeeeeees 118,666 10 


' 
uncemnahamsaonent 1 
} 


$16,884,739 86 | 


SS | 


Making... 0.00.00... seceee senses sess 73,549,705 20 | 
Balance in the Treasury Ist of July, 1853.. 





Total sum for the service of the fiscal year | 
ending June 30, 1854............0..000. $95,492,597 76 








2,745,251 59 || 


21,942,892 56 || 


The receiptsfrom customs were.........++ $64,224,190 27 
IBNAG.< .occcesccive vcevee 8,470,793 39 
miscellameous ...... 2.6 854,716 54 
PUNCH 1G THONIT cccvcnsecacasassdvancs 21,942,892 56 








95,492,597 76 
The actual expenditures for each quarter 
of said year were: 


For Ist quarter... .........++-15,081,383 70 
WE GORE soc tcc 5c00 0s 22,301! ,896 24 
DO QUOC 6 oc dcas chsees 12,448,947 42 
eee ee 25,522,402 Sv 





75,354,630 26 
Leaving a balance in the Treasury on July 1, 
Pay ive Ga nbc ded ce leeasrwatavaveabesal $20,137,967 50 
The usual and ordinary expenditures were as 
follow: 









CAWEE BUR indy Rachie vd ob nes cuss etn aac a scene ee me 
OED MATIOUIOR  o'9.a oie sv sa6e eernsdcons’s 7,726,677 13 
DONE Sin oss acd wnnds <eeoeaksdeedn 13,531,310 33 
PT IOR BUMUNINONE. . ncns succes voeevs casees 2.609054 79 
SEN SENN 55 bo ews bk Naas GARE span tene 629 48 
aC DOU vis 6.. cbidc Rade xrhe 80cnchcks 10,768,192 89 
Redemption of public debt, interest and pre- 
PTR kent caeedbeeh oes 00h es80Ks ree 24,336,320 66 
Total expenditures. ..... 000+ ececes o00+75,004,630 26 


> 


Balance in the Treasury on July 1, 1854, 
$20,137,967 50, as appears, in detail, per State- 
ment 1. 

The estimated receipts for the fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1855, were as follow: 

From customs 
TU OI isk 6k bond ddos Eesdseacapat wreaks 
PENN 5 oon eo iss cob bcer axeeoes 


#51,000,000 00 
3,500,000 00 
500,000 00 
55,000,000 00 
Add estimated balance in the Treasury July 
GEE nis talemihenctsg Sa than sales > ee eks 11,266,604 62 





Estimated resources for the fiscal year end- 
is Dee BOs DONG iss cine ck odes .. ou sc0de 66,256,604 62 
The estimated expenditures for the same 
year were as follow: 
Balance of former appropriations to be ex- 
pended during the year..... $6,865,126 44 
Permanent and indefinite ap- 
propriationsto be expended 
i fk | 
Specific appropriations asked 
for the service of the year.. 35,909,434 54 
Making an aggregate of.........000-++. 51,069,277 12 


8,285,716 14 


Leaving in the Treasury, on July 1, 1855, a 
OOO lao nic an8i0cd nssncnde tabsde scare 


The receipts of the first quarter of the fiscal 
year, ending September 30, 1854, have been as 
follow: 


EVO COMO sé ooo 0.0:0.00600.0,6600,0.000 00000 sO G0, tee OO 
NOE POEs sac kwen dsnaa¥ycepadiccsdesceuw's 2,731,654 12 
Miscellaneous...... baste cede Pretey ert 149,850 28 
| ene emma 
| DO cei Ps 5 acinc0donsanspiagae chested 


| —— = 


| been as follow: 





Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The expenditures for the same first quarter have | 








L. GLOBE. [December 4, 








Senate & Ho. or Reps, 
Total estimated expenditures for the year 7 
IBSS nes esonsees e eevcces O eeeececeeeees SO4,9415.6 


IZ 2} 


The expenditures of the first quarter, and the 
estimated expenditures for the remaining three 
quarters, are $64,345,921 21, leaving an estimated 
balance in the Treasury, on the Ist day of Jyjy 
1855, of $19,762,046 29. y 

There 1s always, at the close of the fiscal year 
a balance thus estimated, not expended, of at jeag: 
$12,000,000. That $12,000,000 may be applied 
to the purchase of the public debt during th. 
remaining three quarters, without disturbing th 
estimated balance in the Treasury. 

The amount of the public debt, outstanding on the 1st 





. eB (le 
CE POIS , Peete TI os 6:08 honk ve caas ce enus $67 340.698 = 
And on the Ist day of July, 1854..... seees 47,180,506 05 
Being a reduction of..... giaiiwa<y ee veees $20,160,199 73 


The estimated receipts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1856, are as follow: 


From customs..... eee eee ee ccc esses s05! 09,000 09 
PROM DANN: 00560 debs an Gap nucnssotenees is 6,0 0,000 
Miscellaneous........+. pravesceaved eanee £00,090 00 


62,500,000 (0 
Add estimated balance inthe Treasury, July 
by POUR pbengawncktcahes canese eaee ss wore 19,767,046 29 


Making the estimated sum Of...... 2.2.00. $F2.262 046 99 





en, 
for the service of the fiscal year 1856. 
Estimated expenditures for the fiscal year 1856: 
Balance of former appropriat.ons, to be expended this 
YOO on swes vcvcse snccce ets seccccevecssccQehgeieee We 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations, to 
be expended this year.......... bs diese Ke 
Appropriations asked for, and to be expended 
CHE PORE io csiss sanede 00 acne cesederececeee 41,722,516 47 


7,934,411 70 





$60 859.833 37 


Leaving the sum of $21,392,212 92 on the 1st of 
July; 1856. 

Upon this estimate of the receipts and expenii- 
tures of the fiscal year 1856 there will be a bel- 
ance in the Treasury, on the Ist of July, 1856, 
of $21,392,212 92, without expending anything 
in the redemption of the public debt; but if 
$12,000,000 shall be applied to the redemption of 
the public debt, which may be done, there wi! 
remain an estimated balance in the Treasury of 
$9,392,212 92. 

It appears the receipts from customs, for the 


| second, third, and fourth quarters of the fiscal 


year 1854, were not diminished from the pressure 
in the money market and othercauses, as expected 
in my former report. They were kept up from 
importatious, growing out of large exports of pro- 
visions, caused by the scarcity in England and 
France, and the expected demands of the Euro- 
pean war,and by the shipments to this country of 
foreign manufacturers, which, owing to the wanitof 
a remunerating market in those countries, sought 
the benefit of ours. They were also kept up by 


| agreater uniformity and better valuation of foreign 


Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign inter- 

C55 5b.0 ches ts nes eg vsckersthesanee $6,241,749 31 
OOCTIOT TIGHRTGMONE. so cece dec cictec de dese 2,175,737 13 
VOR DRANG 6.06 os Si Sas igen cet i 3,367,039 92 

1] Masy Departnent. . aj: vneswedsc cons keeuees 2,508,791 09 

|; Redemputon of public debt, interest and pre- 
| mitt .....0 e cecnce Ceccccsgccccccsccces 1,876,013 17 || 
| Total expenditures........ oe eeeeee ees e$16, 169,330 62 | 


as appears, in detail, from table 2. 


the year are now estimated as follow: 


FPOM ‘CUSIOING, 22.0 000055 Kdusied vee eeveses $36,000,000 00 
th AOE :.n6.5cenn ebndebhieena thie iheewh 6,090,000 00 
Miscellaneous ......eseves ioe Pans 64499408 500,000 00 





. $42,500,000 00 


TAR ccteiciesvts seeeee 


sete eereee ee 


receipts for the remaining three quarters, and the 
balance in the Treasury on the first day of July, 


service of the fiscal year ending June 30! 1855. 
The estimated expenditures for the remaining 

three quarters of the year are as follow: 

| Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscella- 


| 


|} _ MEOUBS...... 0005 gc.nise pies us tok ts ehene » $15,066,931 13 
| Deficiency in the Post Office Department.. 2,719,464 00 
| Interior Depaitment............ cesccsccee SylddOdd OO 
| War Department.............. ccsceccecee 13,692,350 00 

Mary Departments oi shee. sovcocceccees - 11,258,095 71 


Interest on the public debt........... 2,370,093 60 








Making... vcsccccccc.ccvcevsececcess $48,176,590 59 





The receipts for the remaining three quarters of | 


The receipts for the first quarter, the estimated | 


goods, and a diminution in smuggling, caused by 
increased vigilance on the part of the revenue ofii- 
cers. The foreign and internal immigration to 
the new States and Territories, combined with 
speculative investments in the public lands, greatly 
increased the receipts from that source; so that, 


' instead of a reduced revenue, as anticipated, the 


receipts have been greater than in any previous 
year. 

Italso appears from thestatement of the receipts 
of the first quarter of the fiscal year 1854, that 


| the receipts, both from customs and lands, have 


been greater for the quarter than a fair proportion 
of the estimated receipts for the year. This has 
grown out of the same causes that kept up the 
receipts from customs and lands, for the last three 
quarters of the fiscal year 1854, aided as to lands, 


1854, make a total sum of $84,107,967 5) for the | to some extent, by the effect of the act graduating 


the yrice, which operated in favor of the receipts, 
for the latter half of the quarter. 

The receipts from customs for the remaining 
three quarters of the year cannot be in proportion 
to those of the first quarter, owing to the recip- 
rocity treaty, introducing free trade with the brit 
ish colonies, and the short crops in almost all por- 
tions of the country, which must materially affect 
the exportation of provisions and the return i- 
portations, and diminish the ability to purchase 
and pay for foreign goods. The effect of a scarci'} 
of provisions, with consequent high prices, has 


: 
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Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. Senate & Ho. or Reps. 


always been to diminish the consumption of other 


articles of customary use, and may be expected 
to operate on the importations: for the remaining 
three quarters of the year, as it certainly will on 
the consumption. Moreover, the United States 
have enjoyed a long period of agricultural, man- 
ufacturing, and commercial prosperity, under ex- 


tended bank and other credit facilities, backed by | 


the immense production of gold, from the mines 
of California. This has led to large speculative 
investments in railroads, lands, lots, houses, ships, 
stocks, and other enterprises, and to enhanced 
prices for rents, labor, provisions, and all the 
necessaries of life. The bank and credit facilities 
have been in check for more than a year, with a 
prospect of a continued check; whilst the large 
and extended indebtedness of operators has to be 


met under receding prices, without the stimulating | 


effect of new enterprises. This will also act in 
restraint of importations and consumption. In 
the estimated receipts from customs for the three 
remaining quarters of the current fiscal year, the 
effects of the reciprocity treaty and reduced im- 
portations have been considered; whilst, also, the 
same causes will operate in the sale of the public 
lands; but the effect of the act graduating the price 


has been considered sufficient to keep up the re- | 
ceipts from the latter source to what they were 


for the fiscal year 1854. 


The estimate of receipts for the fiscal year 1856 


has been made from an expectation that the same 
causes which will operate to reduce the importa- 
tions and consumption of foreign goods for the 
remaining three quarters of the fiscal year 1855 
will be continued through a part of the succeeding 
year, and sensibly affect the importation and con- 
sumption of foreign goods. 

The accompanying table, 3, exhibits the par- 
ticulars of the public debt on the Ist of July, 1853, 


and the accompanying table, 4, exhibits the par- | 
ticulars of the public debt on the Ist of July, 1854, | 
to which is appended a table, exhibiting the in- 


terest paid on the public debt during the fiscal year 
1854, and the principal, interest, and premium on 
the part redeemed within that year. 
hibits the principal, interest, and premium on the 
public debt, redeemed from the Ist July, 1854, to 
the 20th of November, 1854. From these tables 
it appears that the sum of $20,098,422 73 of the 
public debt was redeemed between the Istof July, 


1853, and the Ist of July, 1854, and that the in- | 


terest and premium paid on the amount redeemed 
was $3,345,545 23; and the principal, interest, 
and premium on that part of the public debt re- 


deemed between the Ist of July, 1854, and the | 


20th of November, 1854, was $2,604,203 51. 


The table, 6, which accompanies this report, | 


exhibits the tonnage engaged in our foreign and 
coasting trade from the year 1789 to the 30th of 
June, 1854. It will be seen the increase for the 
last year has been 395,892 20-95 tons. 

The table, 7, which accompanies this report, 


exhibits our exports and imports for the same | 


time; and the table, 8, which also accompanies this 
report, exhibits the sums received into the Treas- 
ury from customs, public lands, miscellaneous 
sources, including loans and Treasury notes, and 


the tariff, and particular price of the public lands | 


under which the same was received; also the an- 
nual expenditures during thesame period. From 
the table of exports and imports it appears the 
imports are $26,321,317 in excess of the exports, 
no account being taken of the precious metals 
brought in by emigrants. The profits on our ex- 
ports, and the freights earned by our ships in 
foreign trade, ought to more than cover this ex- 
cess. The exports include over $38,000,000 of 
specie and bullion exported; but, whilst specie 
and bullion are products of labor in our mines, 
they rank with any other product, and must enter 
into our foreign trade as articles of commerce, 
and can have no prejudicial effett upon the great 
interests of the country. Thesetables combined, 
exhibit the growth of our commercial marine, of 
our exports and imports, and the receipts and ex- 
penditures of our Government, and prove that the 
receipts into the Treasury are sufficient to meet 
all reasonable expenditures, discharge the public 
debt, and allow areduction of the rate of taxation, 
with almost a certainty that our increasing com- 


Table 5 ex- | 





of duty. 


Therefore, I feel it necessary, again, to cal! the 
attention of Congress to the propriety of reducing 
thé revenue from customs, so that no more money 
shall be received into the Treasury than is re- 
quired for an economical administration of the 

yovernment. ‘The reduction proposed in my 
former report, as carried out by the bill prepared 
in this Department, and the reduction proposed in 
the bill prepared and reported by the Committee 
of Ways and Means of the House of Represent- 
atives, would each have effected the object of bring- 
ing the receipts from customs to the proposed 
revenue standard. 

The present tariff has eight schedules, or differ- 
ent rates of duties, as follow: The first of 100 per 
cent., the second of 40 per cent., the third of 30 
per cent., the fourth of 25 per cent., the fifth of 20 
per cent., the sixth of 15 per cent., the seventh of 
10 per cent., and the eighth of 5 percent. The 
bill prepared by the Committee of the House of 
Representatives has five schedules, as follow: The 
first of 100 per cent., the second of 20 per cent., 
the third of 15 percent., the fourth of 10 per cent., 
and the fifth of 5 percent. And the bill prepared 
at this Department, and which is substantially 
the one reported by the minority of the Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, has but two 
rates of duty: The first of 100 per cent., and the 
second of 25 percent. There are difficulties in 
the execution of the present tariff growing out of 
the required classification under the eight sched- 
ules; and these difficulties continue to increase 
by the acts of the manufacturers in assimilating 
one class of goods to another, and in ascertaining 
the material of chief value in the fabrics. The 
difficulties would be reduced under the bill of the 
committee, and would entirely disappear under 
that proposed by the Department. 

The billof the committee, with the tables here- 
with annexed, exhibits the revenue from customs 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1853, and 
what has been the revenue under the present 
tariff for the average of six years, including 1853, 
and what would have been the receipts for the 
same periods under the bill of the committee, and 


under the one recommended by this Department. | 


These tables only include the enumerated articles 
in the bill of the committee, leaving the sum of 
about $2,000,000 of revenue from unenumerated 
articles; but they are sufficient to explain the 
character of the present tariff, the one proposed 
by the committee, and the one by the Depart- 
ment. 

Herewith is also presented exhibit 10, contain- 
ing the free list proposed by this Department, to 
which is added the English tariff on the same 
articles; from which it will be seen that the Eng- 
lish tariff makes most of these articles free; and, 
as far as these articles are used in the arts and 


manufactures, most of them are free of duty under | 


the laws of other manufacturing nations. Under 
the English tariff, the raw materials used in the 
arts and manufactures have been made free of 
duty, whilst our tariff of 1846 imposes on those 
articles heavy duties; and thus, to the extent of 
the duty on the raw material, the English manu- 
facturer has a decided advantage over manufac- 
turers of the United States in the markets of 
other nations, whilst the effect of the tariff of 1846 
is reduced in our own markets. In the revision 
of the tariff, for the purpose of reducing the reve- 
nue, it was deemed expedient and proper to take 
away the advantages accruing to the manufactures 
of other countries, under their freelist, by making 


_ the same articles free under our laws, exceptas to | 


the article of wool, and as to that article, on the 
coarser wools. Under the reciprocity treaty, wool 
from the British provinces will be admitted free 


the country, and affords satisfactory evidence that 
sufficient wool is not produced in the country for 
its consumption. The consumption of wool in 
the United States for the year 1853, is estimated 


at 200,000,000 pounds, of which 60,000,000 is the | 


production of the country, and 21,000,000 im- 
ported as wool, and the balance of 119,000,000 


|on all articles. 


In 1853, the importations of wool and | 
woolen goods amounted to over $30,000,000, and | 
| the wool and the value of the wool in the manu- | 
factured article, amounted to at least $10,000,000. | 
This was over and above the amount produced in | 


consumption to the free list, such as salt, &c., was 
deemed more questionable, but was made because 
it seemed to have had the sanction of Congress 
and the people as to tea and coffee, and it was 
thought would leave the operation of the tariff 
laws more equitable in their bearing upon all 
sections of the country, than a general reduction 
The addition of unadulterated 
wines was made to promote our commercial inter- 
course with wine-producing countries. 

The present tariff, the bill of the Committee of 
the House of Representatives, and that of this 
Department, impose the like duty of 100 per cent. 
on spirits imported. The bill of the committee 
reduces the schedules of the present tariff from 
40, 30, and 25 per cent. to 2U per cent., retaining 
the 15, 10, and 5 per cent. schedules, with some 
transposition of articles from one schedule to 
another; whilst that of the Department imposes a 
duty of 25 per cent. on all articles not made free; 
most of the articles in the 15, 10, and 5 per cent. 
schedules of the present tariff having been added 
to the free list, there being no just reason why the 
urticles not added to the free list should not pa 
the higher rate of 25 per cent. ‘lhe table, 11, 
which accompanies this report, exhibits the 
amount that would have been collected for the 
year 1853 under the present tariff, the bill of the 
committee, and that of the Department, and what 
would have been collected under each schedule of 
the bill of the committee, and affords evidence 
that the 5th schedule will not pay the expenses 
of collection. Indeed, it is believed the advant- 
ages of these schedules will be counterbalanced 
by the increased difficulties and expense of col- 
lection. Whether the general rate should be 20 
or 25 per cent., is a question of some doubt. It 
was thought thata reduction to 20 per cent. might 
have the effect of increasing the revenue by ins 
creasing the importations; whilst the duty of 25 
per cent. would not probably have that effect. 


| A question of greater difficulty was, whether the 
| rate of 40 per cent. should not be retained on 
| manufactured and adulterated wines, and whether 
| silks and some other ey, articles should 


not be added to that schedule. pon mature re- 
flection, I am fully satisfied that the schedule of 
40 per cent. should have been retained, keeping 
in it wines not made free, and adding to it silks 
of all kinds, laces of all kinds, millinery of all 
kinds, and other sumptuary articles; and I now 
recommend that, in revising the tariff, such a 
schedule, specifying the articles, be added. 

The table, 12, which accompanies this report, 
exhibits the articles manfactured in the United 
States, which have formed a part of our exports, 
for the years 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 
1852, 1853, and 1854. It will be seen from this 
table that there has been a great increase in the 
annual export of articles manufactured in this 
country. It may be fairly calculated that the 
$26,000,000, and upwards, of manufactured arti- 
cles exported during the fiscal year 1854 will con- 
tinue gradually to increase until the manufactures 
of the United States shall constitute a fair propor- 


| tion of our foreign exports. 


In recognizing, as | do, the principle that duties 


should be levied for revenue, and not for protection, 


I have considered it no departure from the prin- 
ciple to counteract the legislation of other coun- 
tries, and make the same articles free under our 
laws that are free under theirs; knowing, also, 
that there never has been a tariff law enacted, 
under the Constitution, in which some articles 
were not allowed to be imported free of duty. 

The table, 13, which accompanies this report, 
exhibits duties to the amount of $1,524,457 40 on 
the articles made free by the reciprocity treaty 
with Great Britain during the fiscal year 1854; to 
which extent the annual revenue from customs 
will thereby be reduced. 

In my former report a repeal of the fishing 
bounties was recommended, for the reasons there 
referred to. That recommendation is renewed, 
and the subject of drawback duties on refined 
sugar is recommended to the consideration of 
Congress. The same principle would require 
like drawbacks on all exported articles on which 
there is a duty on the raw material used in their 
manufacture. 


merce will give an increase of revenue equal to the imported in manufactures of wool. || _ Thereports of the First, Second, Third, Fourth, 


reasonable demands of the future. ' The proposed addition of articles of general '' Fifth, and Sixth Auditors, and of the First and 
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Second Comptrollers, and the Commissioner of 
Customs, which accompany this report, num- 
bered from 14 to 22, inclusive, exhibit a fair 
statement of the operations and condition of their 
respective offices. They are all in good order, 
and the current business is prompts and, it is 
believed, correctly done; and, 
progress has been made in closing the large unset- 
tled balances that stood open on the books of the 
Treasury, as stated in my former report. That 
report etated the outstanding balance on the Ist 
of April, 1853, at....2-.+++. ++ -§132,521,704 09 
And there had been settled, up to 

the date of that report.......-- 30,500,154 50 


LeAVINg. 20 ccccccccesere - - $102,021,549 59 
Since the date of that report, this 
sum has been reduced by settle- 
ments, collections, &c., as fol- 
lows: 
In the office of the First and 
Fifth Auditors, per report of the 
First Comptroller of the Treas- 
UY. . oo 00e ooo -$65,237,291 47 
Corrections in the 
BAMC. .cccersee 
In the office of the 
First Auditor, 
per report ofthe 
Com missioner 
of Customs.... 
In the office of the 
Second, Third, 
and Fourth Au- 
ditors, per re- 
port of the Sec- 
ond Comptroller 
In the office of the 
Auditor for the 
Post Office De- 
partment. ...e-6 
In the office of the 
Solicitor of the 
Treasury...... 


1,001,020 00 


4,924,265 64 


400,715 64 


351,235 50 





74,438,400 97 


Leaving yet unclosed...... $27,583,148 62 





The reports of the First and Second Comp- | 


trollers, and of the Commissioner of Customs, 


upon the subject of these balances, numbered 23, | 


24, and 25, and which accompany this report, 

ive reason to hope that in another year they will 
Be still further reduced, and a stricter system of 
accounting enforced. 


The force in the office of the Sixth Auditor and 


First Comptroller is inadequate to the increased 


business in the former, and the increased business | 


and arrearages in the latter; and it was not pos- 
sible to give the required additional force by 
transfers from other offices, owing, in part, to the 


curtailment of five clerks in the Third Auditor’s | 


office, one in the Second Auditor’s office, and one 
in the Second Comptroller’s, from the failure to 
estimate for them, and from Congress only grant- 
ing eleven of the twenty-one clerks recommended 
by the Department. The attention of Congress is 


called to the report of the Sixth Auditor and the | 
First Comptroller, as to the necessity for additional | 


force in their respective offices. It is recommended 
that Congress allow five additional clerks and two 


aaditional messengers to the Sixth Auditor, and || 


two additional clerks to the First Comptroller. 
The attention of Congress is also call 
report of the Sixth Auditor, as to the necessity of 


additional room for the accommodation of the | 


clerks of his office, and the safety of the accumu- 
lating papers and records, with a recommendation 
that Congress make provision for the same. 

It would facilitate the business, and render less 
complicated the accounts of the Department, 
should all the accounts of the Interior Department 
be given to the Second Auditor, and all the ac- 
counts of the War Department be given to the 
Third Auditor, as recommended in my former 
report. 

he attention of Congress is called to the fact 
that the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
and his clerks still occupy a portion of the Treas- 
ury Building, and that the First and Fifth Audi- 
tors and their clerks, and part of the clerks of the 
Third Auditer, have to be accommodated in rented 


a 


besides, considerable | 


Se 


| also for closing or crediting on the books of the 


| when the United States fail, in whole or in part, 
in the courts, no entry is made on the books of || 
9 Thus, || 
| the books of the Treasury exhibit balances due | 


to the | 
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buildings, apart from the Treasury Building; also, 
that the clerical force in the building cannot be 
accommodated in suitableconnection. Under the 
expectation that the Land Office will be removed 
in the course of next spring, an estimate has been 
submitted for the expense of affording additional 
light and ventilation to the Treasury Building, so 
that the rooms will be more convenient and com- 


fortable, and the necessary appropriation for that || 


purpose is recommended. 

The system of monthly accounts from the col- 
lectors of customs, and the settlement thereof, 
within the succeeding month, at the Treasury, 
has been adhered to and fully carried out, with a 
few exceptions upon the Pacific; and the accounts 
are being rendered and settled with great dispatch. 


| The benefits growing out of this system to the | 


public, and the officers of the revenue, is more 
manifest the longer it is enforced. The Depart- 
ment has caused the collector’s offices in all the 
ports to be examined within the year, with but 
few exceptions, by agents of the Department, in 
order to ascertain how their books and accounts 


| were kept, and, by personal inspection, how the 


official corps discharged their duties. These ex- 
aminations have enabled this Department to cor- 
rect errors and omissions, and to see that the offi- 
cial corps devote themselves, in person, to the 
duties confided to them, and have resulted in se- 
curing greater vigilance, and a more faithful appli- 
cation of the revenue laws. 

The report of the Register of the Treasury (No. 
26) also accompanies this. It exhibits a greatly 
improved condition of his office. The annual re- 
port on commerce and navigation is in advance of 
any former one, and will bein print for the use of 
Congress at the commencement of its labors. The 
business of the office has been promptly and well 
done. 

The Solicitor of the Treasury has caused to be 


| made out a schedule (No. 27) of all the lots and 
| lands purchased under execution and decrees for 


the United States, or otherwise taken for debts 


| due to the United States, and which have hereto- 


fore been sold, and also a schedule of all such 
lands as are now held by the United States. They 
are submitted, in order that Congress may have in 
view the sales heretofore made, and devise some 
suitable mode for the future sale of the property 
on hand, and such as may hereafter be acquired; 


Treasury such debts as have been, or shall be, | 


discharged in whole or in part by the purchase of || 


real estate; because, after accounts have been | 
stated at the Treasury, leaving a balance due to 


and appear on his books,and are then sent to the | 
proper district attorney for suit. When the debt | 
is collected and paid into the Treasury, in whole 
or in part, the amount so paid is entered on the 
books of the Auditor, where the account was first 
stated, and then on the books of the Comptroller, 


| and then on the books of the Register; but where 
| lands or any other thing is purchased under exe- 


cution for the debt in whole or in part, no entry 

thereof is made on the books of the Auditor, | 
Comptroller, and Register, until a resale is made 
and the money is paid into the ‘Treasury; and 


the Auditor, Comptroller, and Register. 


the United States after the same are discharged. 
This might be remedied by a Treasury regulation, 


| causing the proper entries to be made on the books 


opening in each office an account of the lands, 


of the Auditor, Comptroller, and Register, and | 
&c., purchased for the United States on each debt, | 


the particular case; but it had better be regulated 


by Congress. Thiscorrection of the books would || 
| be a work taking considerable time and labor, as || 
it would require to overhaul the books from the || 
Yet no just || 


commencement of the Government. 
statement of the condition of the balances on the 


| of San Francisco, California: 








{December 4, 
Senate & Ho. ov Rei, 


tion given to the trial of suits, and the colle fide 


| of money upon judgments in favor of the United 
“~ ° . 
| States, with suggestions as to the propriety of 


amending the law, so as to authorizea commission 
to district attorneys for the collection of old judo. 


| ments, and the propriety of authorizing the De. 


artment to make compromises and settlements 
Phe attention of Congress is called to the subject, 
with a recommendation that the Department be 
authorized to allow district attorneys and others, 


employed for that purpose, a commission jot 


exceeding ten per cent. on the amount collected. 
The report of the Treasurer of the United 


| States (No. 29) also accompanies this. The 


business in the office of the Treasurer has been 


_promptly and satisfactorily performed. The 


money, both of the United States and the dis. 


_ bursing agents of the Government, deposited, has 


been safely kept. One additiona! clerk for the 
Treasurer’s office is recommended, for the reason 


| stated by the Treasurer in his report. 


Under the eleventh section of the independent 
treasury law, it was thought advisable to have the 
offices of the assistant treasurers, and the depos. 


| itaries of the United States, examined by an avent 


of the Department, and Mr. William M. Gouge 
was appointed to examine all of them, except that 
His letter of ap- 
pointment, No. 30, accompanies this report, as 
also his general report upon the condition and 
operation of the offices used as depositaries of the 


|| public money, and by the disbursing agents of the 


Government, exhibiting a highly satisfactory con- 
dition of said offices, the keeping the books and 
the public money, and the duties of the respective 
officers. He will be required to examine the south- 
ern offices not heretofore examined by him. The 


| assistant treasurer’s office at San Francisco has 


been examined by J. Ross Browne, another agent 
of the Department, and that office found in good 


| condition, and the business promptly and satisfac- 


torily performed. 
The table, 31, which accompanies this report, 
exhibits the imports and exports of coin from the 


| 30th day of September, 1821, to the 30th day of 
| June, 1854; and the table, 32, which accompanies 
| this report, exhibits the coinage at the United 


States Mint from the year 1792 to the 30th day of 
September, 1854; and the table, 33, which also 
accompanies this report, exhibits the coinage of 


| the United States Mint and branches, from our 


own mines, from the year 1304 to the 30th day of 
September, 1854. 
Under the act of 1853there has been $16 152,170 


|| of silver coined at the Mint in Philadelphia and 
the United States, they are passed to the Register, | 


| and appear on his books, and then to the Solicitor, 


branch Mint at New Orleans, and circulated at 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Jeffersonville, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
and Pittsburg; and furnished to citizens at various 
other places. This has tended to keep a sound 
currency for change in circulation, and afforded 


| great convenience to the public; but the circulation 


of large amounts of small bank notes has con- 
tracted the benefits of the silver change in many 
places, or driven it away, or tied it up in the 
pockets of the people. ‘The full benefit of silver 
coinage for change can never be realized whilst 
small bank notes are encouraged under bank 
charters, and made current by the patronage of 
the community. 

These tables give some data from which an 


| estimate may be made of the increasing amount of 


gold and silver coin retained inthecountry. The 
table, 34, with the remarks annexed, which ac- 
company this report, exhibits estimates made by 
Secretaries of the Treasury and others, of the 


| amount of gold and silver coin in the country at 
and for the discrepancies between the Treasury || 
statements of indebtedness and the judgment in || 


different periods, and gives the amount on the 30th 
of September, 1854, at $241,000,000, which is 
believed not to be a high estimate. Of this sum 
there was about $60,000,000 in the banks, and 
$26,000,000 in the United States Treasury; the 
rest being in circulation amongst the people, or 
hoarded up. 

It appears from the report on the banks from 


books of the Treasury can be made until it is || this Department, submitted to Corgress on the 


done. i 


The report of the Solicitor of the Treasury | 


6th of May, 1854, that in 1850-’51 there were 


879 banks in the United States, with a eapite! of 


(No. 28) also accompanies this report, and ex- || $227,807,533, and in 1853-54 there were 1,205 
hibits the operations of that office, and the atten- || banks, with a capital of $301,756,071, being a0 
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increase Of $73,948,538. In 1850-'51 the circula- 
hon of the &79 vanks was $155,165.251, deposits 
§123,957,7 12, due to other banks $46 411,928, and 
together $330,539,891; and in 1853-"54 the circu- 
lation of the J 208 banks was $204,689,207, the 
deposits $188.188,744, and there was due to other 
banks $50,322,162, and together $443,200,113, 
making an increase of $112,660,222, with specie 
in their vaults in 1850-51 of $48,671,048, and 
in 1853-54 of $59,410,253, being an increase of 
610,739,205. These tables exhibit a bank circu- 
lation of $204, 689,209, against the $241,000,000 of 
gold and silver in the country. The independent 


treasury of the United Siates, receiving and pay- | 


ing for the fiscal year 1854 more than $75,000,000 
in the current coin, has kept up the demand for it, 
and prevented the large bank circulation from ob- 
taining the mastery, and driving the constitutional 
currency from the country. 
ports we find an increase in the export of coin 
over the previous year, but not exceeding the pro- 
duce of our mines. This increase may be, in part, 
accounted for by the large redemption of the public 
debt held abroad, and the bank circulation, a large 
part of which was in small notes circulated at a 
discount in places remote from the issuing bank, 
and forcing the better currency of gold and silver 
out of the market. 


In our table of ex- | 


The United States having placed her receipts | 


and expenditures upon the constitutional currency 
of gold and silver, it is in the power of the States, 
by prohibiting the banks from issuing and circu- 
lating notes of a small denomination, and by 
making the constitutional currency the basis of 
their own receipta and expenditures, to give the 
victory in all times to the constitutional currency, 
keep a sufficiency in the country for all the pur- 
poses of a circulating medium, and prevent the 
evils and losses that always attend an inferior 
currency. The disorder now felt in money mat- 
ters grows out of the failure of many of these 
banks, and the curtailment of the circulation and 
discounts of others—which in the last six months 
must have reached forty or fifty millions of dollars; 
andin part out of the effects produced by the large 
imports, and in part out of the want of confidence 
between lender and borrower. It cannot be at- 
tributed to the shipment of gold and silver, which 


is nothing but a consequence growing out of these | 


causes. 


The independent treasury has been administered | 


in strict accordance with the provisions of the law, 
in all respects, as stated in my former report. 
There has been found no difficulty in its opera- 
tion, nor in complying with any of the provisions 
of the law. The opening the Treasurer’s office at 
Washington, and the offices of the several assist- 
ant treasurers and public depositaries, as places 
of deposit for the disbursing agents of the Gov- 
ernment, has been attended with signal success, 
and resulted in great advantage to the Executive 
Departments and the disbursing agents. The 


table, 35, which accompanies this report, shows | 
the growth of the deposit system; the number of | 


disbursing agents who deposit, with the piaces 
and amount of deposit at different periods. It 
will be seen that in September these deposits ex- 
ceeded $3,500,000; whilst all disbursing agents 
who could, have not availed themselves of the 
privilege, and many disbursing agents could not 


do so, because there were not depositaries con- | 


venient to their location. The returns of these 


deposits furnish the means of ascertaining the | 


operations of disbursing agents, and whether the 
funds are kept in readiness to meet the appropri- 
ations; whilst, upon the removal, resignation, or 
death of a disbursing agent, the amount on de- 
posit passes at once into the United States Treas- 
ury and to the credit of the depositor, without the 


procrastination caused by having to awaita settle- | 


ment by the agent or an administration; and can 
at once be applied to the purposes of the appro- 


priation through another agent. Themoney thus | 


on deposit is as safe and secure as that in the 
Treasury, and is without risk to the depositor; 
and it is right the Governmeut, and not the dis- 
bursing agent, should be at the expense and risk 
of oe the public money until actually dis- 
bursed. Itis to be regretted that all disbursing 
agents conveniently situated have not availed 
themselves of the right to deposit, because it fur- 
nishes cause of mistrust as to a strict compliance 
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with the law, both in respect to the deposit and 


useof the public money; and does not give the 
United States the benefit of promptly obtaining 
the amount not disbursed, upon the removal, re- 
signation, or death of the incumbent. 

The work on the Coast Survey continues to 
make goud progress, and the means appear to 
have been carefully and economically used. If 
the work shall have the continued support of Con- 
gress for a few years more, the fullest and most 
reliable knowledge will be obtained of our exten- 
sive coast, and of all our harbors, to the great 
advantage of our navigation and commerce. The 
work is recommended to the consideration of Con- 
gress, with the belief that no more convenient 
time will be found for its continuance and comple- 
tion, nor a more able corps of officers to which it 
can be confided. 

The report of the Light-House Board, No. 37, 
also accompanies this report, and is referred to for 
the detailed operations for the past year. The 
business has been promptly and faithfully attended 
to in all its branches, and the system made as 
efficient as the time and means would allow; and 
it is recommended to the continued favor of Con- 
gress, in order that increased facilities may be 
given to navigation in all its branches and con- 
nections. 

Under the appropriation of $20,000 for contin- 
uing the system of protecting human life from 
shipwreck on the New Jersey coast, and $20,000 
appropriated without specification, (which the 
Department has thought advisable to expend on 
the coast of Long Island,) Mr. S. C. Dunham 
was appointed for the New Jersey coast, and Mr. 
J. N. Schellinger for the Long Island coast, with 
instructions to examine existing stations, and re- 
port what would be needed to put them in a per- 
fect state, and to select intermediate stations, so 
as to make the stations on each coast five, instead 
of ten, miles apart. Both these agents have re- 
ported, and are now employed in building the 
houses at the new stations, and providing the ar- 
ticles required for them and the old ones, and the 
additional boats have been built, and are being 
shipped to the new stations. 

Under the appropriation of $12,500 for locating 
boats at different points on Lake Michigan, twen- 
ty-three boats have been purchased and sent to 
the places indicated in the act. Boats for the two 
remaining points will be purchased and sent so 


soon as persons can be found to take the proper | 


care of them, for which purpose the necessary 
inquiries are now being instituted. 

‘The late melancholy disaster to the ship New 
Era has shown the inadequacy of the mortars 
heretofore used for throwing lines to vessels in 
distress, and establishing a communication be- 
tween the wreck andthe shore. Experiments are 
now being made, with a view of providing a mor- 


| tar, mounted, and capable of throwing a ball and 


| line the requisite distance. 


The appropriations 
will not be sufficient to place all the stations in an 
entirely effective condition. 

The report, No. 38, from Captain A. H. Bow- 
man, of the Engineer Corps, in charge of the con- 
struction of custom-houses, marine hospitals, &c., 
which accompanies this, gives information in 
detail of all that has been done towards the com- 
pletion of those under the direction of this Depart- 
ment since the date of my last report, and of the 


| working of the system of operations, and affords 


i} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


all necessary information upon that subject. 
The attention of Congress is particularly called 
to that part of the report which relates to the 


| custom-house being built at New Orleans. It 


satisfactorily appears that the foundation is not 
sufficient for the weight and character of the super- 
structure, as specified in the plan, according to 
which Congress has diretted it to be built; and 
that there is urgent necessity to modify the plan 
and remedy the evil as far as practicable, and a 
modification of the plan as indicated by Captain 
Bowman is recommended. 

The attention of Congress is also called to the 
report of Captain Bowman upon the site for a 


custom-house at Detroit; and it is recommended, | 


for the reasons stated by him, that authority be 
given to sell the present lot, and purchase a more 
suitable one. 

The Department has selected sites for the cus- 


| 
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ton, Vermont; Oswego, New York: Toledo and 
Sandusky, Ohio; Chicago, Illimois; Milwaukie, 
Wisconsin ;and Wheeling, Virginia, in accordance 
with the report of Captain Bowman, No. 39, 
accompanying this, he having been sent to ex- 
amine the sites offered in the several cities, and 
coufer with the commisstoners and others upon 
the subject; and steps are being taken to obtain 
the titles, with a view to early action in having 
the buildings constructed. The table, No. 40, 
exhibits the sites and prices agreed to be paid in 
the several cities. No report was made cn the 
site at Buffalo, New York; Cincinnati, Obio; and 
Burlington, lowa, for the reasons stated in the 
same report. ‘There has not been time for inform- 
ation from New Orleans since instructions were 
issued to obtain offers for a site for the marine 
hospital there. 

‘The Department having learned of an embez- 
zlement of bullion by one of the officers in the 
Mint at Philadelphia, determined to have the Mint 
and course of business investigated, and a detailed 
report made with a view to the better security of 
its operations. Messrs. Richard Smith and J. C. 
Pickett were appointed for that purpose. A copy 
of the letter of appointment (No. 41) and their 
report accompany this, with a copy of the new 
regulations which the director of the Mint has 
adopted, with the sanction of this Department, 
for the government of the Mint and branches. 
They are submitted to Congress for such addi- 
tional legislation as the circumstances seem to 
require. 

The condition of the Mint at Philadelphia, as to 
safety as a depository and security from fire, was 
examined by Captain Bowman, under the direc- 
tions of this Department. His report (No. 42) 
accompanies this, and states the necessity of giv- 
ing the same greater security asa Mintand depos- 
itory, and of its being made fire-proof; and esti- 
mates are submitted for the alterations, and also 


| for improving the vaults of the Treasury Building 


at Washington. In Captain Bowman’s general 
report itis siated that the appropriation tor the 
repairs of the branch Mint at New Orleans is not 
sufficient to make it thoroughly fire-proof and 
secure as a Mint and depository, and estimates 
are submitted for that pupose. The attention of 
Congress is called to the condition of the Mint at 
Philadelphia and the branch Mint at New Orleans, 
and of the vaults in the Treasury, and such appro- 
priations recommended as will make them fire- 
proof and perfectly safe. The propriety of an 
annual appropriation, for keeping in repair the 
vaults and safes for the assistant treasurers and 
depositories, is submitted. 

The table, 43, which accompanies this report, 
exhibits fifty-four places, including the marine 
hospitals, where relief is afforded to sick and dis- 
abled seamen, under the direction of this Depart- 
ment, with the average cost per day of each 
patient at the several places. It appears the 
average cost is fair and reasonable at most of the 
places, but at others it greatly exceeds what it 
should be. Every effort has been made to bring 
the cost within fair and reasonable limits, but the 
greatest discrepancies are found in those places 
where there are but few patients to accommodate, 
and where it has been foand impossible to reduce 
the items constituting the largest average in the 
expense, such as compensation of surgeons, &c. 

The report of the supervising inspectors of 
steamboats, under the act of 30:h August, 1852, 
No. 44, accompanies this report, as also a letter 
from Mr. William M. Gouge, charged by this 
Department with the duty of attending the meet- 
ings. The Department also procured Professor 
Booth, melter and refiner at the Mint in Philadel- 
phia, to experiment upon fusible alloys, in con- 
nection with Evan’s safety valves, and ctherwise, 
with a view of testing the same, and in order to 
have reliable alloys should it be determined to 
continue their use. His report, No. 45, also 
accompanies this, and gives valuable information 
upon the subject. The attention of Congress is 
called to the suggestions in the report of the super- 
visors, the letter of Mr. Gouge, and the report of 
Professor Booth. The Depa:tment has been fur- 
nished with the table, 46, which accompanies this 
report, showing the loss of sixty-three steam- 
vessels from the Ist of January, 1854, to June of 


tom houses at New Haven, Connecticut; Burling- || the same year, with the causes thereof. This 
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table exhibits ten by collision, seventeen by fire, 
five from ice, twenty-three from snags, and states 
nineteen of them were lost from inattention and 
negligence, thirty-one from accident, one from 
being unseaworthy, and only two from unavoid- 
able causes. This exhibit proves that much 


secure capable and efficient officers on steam ves- 
sels for the preservation of life. These, and the 
recent losses upon the ocean, properly raise the 
question whether the law should provide greater 
security in the construction of steam-passenger 
vessels, or leave them as now to the ship-owners. | 
in my former report the attention of Congress 
was called to the inconvenience arising from the 
two sets of local inspectors—one under the act of | 
1838, and the other under theact of 1852—and the 
propriety of having but one set under the same 
superintendence. ‘The regulations which the su- 
pervising inspectors are authorized to make should 
also have the epproval of the Department, and its 
supervision in enforcing them. at 
The propriety of providing for supervising in- 
spectors on the Pacific coast was also stated, and 
is again recommended. The attention of Con- 
gress is also called to the penalty for collision, 
under the act of 1838, which only applies to the | 
destruction of life on the vessel the officer com- 


mands, and does not embrace the killing done on || 


the other vessel. 

There seems to be no express provision, in any 
act of Congress, that the records and papers of 
the several collectors of customs shall be public 
property, and left in the offices for the use of their | 
successors; nor any provision making it a felony 
to make false entries in the collectors’ books, or 
return false accounts to the Treasury. It has been 
customary in many of the districts for the outgoing 
collector to carry away the books and papers, on 
the pretense that they were private property, be- 
cause purchased out of the emoluments of the col- 
lector, under the regulations of the Treasury. They 
have been declared, by a Treasury circular, the 
property of the United States, and directed to be | 
preserved and handed over to the successor. The 
fact that these books were carried away was cause | 
of suspicion as to the integrity of the collectors, and 
in four ports, to wit: Oswego, Cleveland, Toledo, 
and Milwaukie, where other strong circumstances 
strengthen the suspicion, investigations were in- 
stituted, with copies of the returns made to the 
Treasury, and the books and receipts of the im- || 
porters in the United States and those in Canada 
examined. The accounts of the late collector at 
Oswego were ascertained to have suppressed du- 
ties, actually collected by him, to over $75,000, 
the collector at Cleveland to an amount almost of | 
$115,000; the collector at Toledo to an amount of 
about $5.000; and the collector at Milwaukie to 
over $3,000. These are the first frauds of this 
description that have ever been brought to light. |! 
They are now presented to the consideration of 
Congress, for such additional legislation as may be 
deemed necessary. In the revision of the revenue 
laws prepared at this Department, under a resolu- | 
tion of the Senate, and now before that body, 
clauses have been inserted forthe purpose of pro- 
viding the proper remedy. There has been no | 
revision of the revenue laws since the enactment 
of 1789. The necessity of a revision is respectfully | 
urged upon the consideration of Congress. 


In addition to the tables and reports herein- || 


before particularly mentioned, various statements 
of exports and imports, a statement of the persons | 


employed in the several collection districts, and a || 
complete set of the circulars issued by this Depart- | 
ment since the date of my former report, also | 


accompany this. 
The important interests confided to this Depart- |, 
ment require that the clerical force should be not | 
only capable, but trustworthy in all respects. I || 
find there has been great improvement in that | 
force. In most cases, the best of those found in | 
office were retained, and under the system of clas- | 
sification, when vacancies occurred, a rule was | 
established to promote, for capacity and efficiency, | 
from the lower to the higher classes, whilst the 
| 

| 


| 


required examinations have secured more capable 
clerks for the first class. The rules of the office 
are strictly enforced, and there exists commend- 
able industry, capacity, efficiency, and, it is be- | 
lieved, integrity, in the corps employed. The 


* 


} 
} 
| 
j 


! 
' 
remains to be done, under the steamboat act, to || 
} 


| market. 
| for cash....ccccsccccccccece 10d0 9130-07 acres | 


Report of the Secretary 


Department is being brought into good condi- | 


tion. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
JAMES GUTHRIE, 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


DerartTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ) 
December 4, 1854. 5 


Sin: [ have the honor to submit the usual 
annual report of the operations of this Depart- 


| ment. 
The business of the General Land Office_has | 


greatly increased, but has been conducted with 
vigor and ability. 


The surveys of the public lands have progressed | 


rapidly, and the necessary preparations, as far as 
the appropriations will permit, have been made 
for extending them into the new Territories. 

The quantity of land in market has been largely 


augmented, and every facility given to the hardy | 


pioneers to secure eligible and permanent homes. 

The adoption of the graduation principle, intro- 
duced into the land system a novel and important 
feature, and stamped it with a character almost 
entirely new. ‘The labor, on the part of the 
sureau, produced by it, is immense, and has 
involved the office in difficulties that cannot be 


| easily or effectually surmounted without the fur- | 


ther aid of Congress. The law may be so modi- 


fied as to preserve its distinctive features; relieve || 


its provisions from the uncertainty that now 
attaches to them, and, at the same time, more 
effectually accomplish the grand object to be 
attained, 
protect the actual settler, and not promote the 
schemes of mere speculators. 


This being assumed, the law, according to the | 
plausible construction of the latter, will be found | 
not have been | 
| enacted to subserve their interests at the expense | 


lamentably defective. It could 
of those seeking permanent residences, and yet, 
unless it be more strictly guarded, its provisions 
more clearly defined, and its objects more fully 
declared, it is feared such will be the result. 
During the last fiscal year 11,070,935 acres have 
been surveyed, and 8,190,017 acres brought into 
Within the same period there were sold 


And the amount received 
therefor.......$9,285.533 58 
Located with military scrip aad 

lad WAPPANS, « <insm sb cee 
Swamp lands selected for 

SUMAN sc diese d © oa 0eiees seek Geo wiaee 
Selected on donations for 

FORM ABM ir 0s s a6 sciscnweics Doha oS 


3,416,802.26 * 


| Making a total of...........23,238,313.05 acres 


Exhibiting an increase of 5,952,240.17-100 acres 
over the previous year of lands sold for cash, and 
a sensible diminution in the amount located with 
scrip and land warrants, and selected for States. 

The quantity of land sold during the second 


,and third quarters of the present year, was | 
about 5,436,538 acres, being an increase of about | 
3,826,619 acres (in cash of $3,642,496 44) on that | 


of the corresponding quarters of the last year. 

This extraordinary difference is owing to the re- 
markable advance in the price of real estate over 
the whole country, and to the operation of the 
law graduating the prices of the public lands. 

The quantity of land granted to satisfy the war- 
rants issued to soldiers of all our wars since 1790, 
amounts to 31,427,6l2acres. To satisfy Virginia 
land warrants, scrip embracing 837,356 acres has 
already been issued, and the balance yet required 
is estimated at about 200,000 acres. 

In my last annual report, donations of public 
lands for the construction of great leading highways 
in the new States, were recommended for reasons 
therein stated. Although nothing has since trans- 
pired to change or modify the views then enter- 
tained and advanced by the Department, yet it 


would be folly to attempt to conceal the fact, that | 
through the popularity of the scheme, the appar- | 


ent prospect of being able to prostitute it to mere 
purposes of gain has induced many projects which 
are totally unworthy of public confidence. 


of the Interior. 


No doubt the intention was to aid and | 
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stances, to discriminate between those w 
governmental aid, and those urged for m 
ulative purposes. But if the application proceed 
from the Legislature of the State in which the om 
provement is contemplated; and upon a thorough 
examination and rigid scrutiny it is found to ie 
promotive of the development of the country, and 
the enhancement of the value of the adjacent lands 
there can be no reasonable objection to the grant’ 
By confining it to the land in the vicinity of the 
projected thoroughfare, restricting the amount at 
any time to be patented to the construction and 
completion of a given number of miles of road, ang 
throwing such guards around the grant as legisla. 
tive wisdom may devise, there can be little danger 
of the donation being improperly used. 

The applications to Congress, at its last session 
contemplated the construction of five thousand and 
fifty-six miles of road—exclusive of the great Pa. 
cific railroad and its branches—and assuming ix 
sections to each mile of road, would have required 
in round numbers twenty millions of acres, 

In compliance with the urgent solicitations of 
the representatives of the several portions of 
country where these contemplated improvements 
were to be made, large bodies of land, estimated 
at about thirty-one millions of acres, were with. 
drawn from market in anticipation of the grants 
being made, but this not having been done, the 
lands were restored to market immediately after 
the adjournment of Congress. The withdrawal 
of lands from market under such circumstances, 
was found on examination and reflection, obnox. 
ious to several objections, viz: its efiects in retard. 
ing the settlement of the country—its question 
able propriety—the difficulty in discriminating 
between cases in which it should be done, and 
those in which it should not—and the injury that 
might be inflicted upon the section of country 
the proposed grant was intended to benefit, by 
turning the tide of emigration elsewhere. For 
these and many other equally obvious reasons, 
it was determined that there should hereafter be 
no reservations for such purposes until grants 


orthy of 
ere Spec. 


are actually made by Congress. 


The Department would reiterate its recommend. 
ation, that officers connected with the survey and 
sale of the public lands be prohibited, under se- 


| vere penalties, from becoming purchasers. Such 


is the general rule in regard to ordinary agents 


| and auctioneers, and it is essential that it should 


be applied here—experience shows its absolute 


| necessity. 


After the passage of the act of 1850, granting 


|| the swamps and overflowed lands to the several 
| States in which they lie, many of them were en- 
| tered at the Government Land Office; and, now, the 
| purchasers claim their patents, and are equitably 
| entitled to them. 


It is, therefore, recommended, that, with the 
concurrence of the respective States in which the 
lands are situate, the patents be issued, and that, 
where the land was sold for cash, the money be 
paid to the State in which the land lies; and, where 


/it was located with scrip or land warrants, the 


proper State be authorized to enter the amount of 


| land, so located, from the public lands in that State 
| subject to private entry. As the lands belonged to 


the respective States, from the date of the act, this 


| will be the most equitable, and, perhaps, satisfac- 
| tory manner of settling the difficulty. Some mode 
| should be speedily devised to relieve the General 
Government, the States interested, and innocent 


purchasers from embarrassment. 
it will be necessary again to extend the time for 


| the completion of the work of the commission to 


ascertain and settle the private land claims in Cal- 
ifornia. It expireson the 4th of March next; and, 
if the time is extended, it is desirable it should be 


| done sufficiently early in the session to enable the 


Department to advise the commissioners to con- 
tinue these labors. Notwithstanding the indefat- 
igable exertions of the commissioners, their labors 


cannot, with a due regard to the public interests, 


be closed within the time allotted. The whole 
number of claims presented, is 813. Of these, 
72 were adjudicated by the old board, which was 
constituted in September, 1851, and $25 by the 
new board, appointed in April, 1853. Of the 3 
claims thus adjudicated, 294 were confirmed for 


It | 736 square leagues of land, and 103, covering 383 


may, therefore, be difficult, under existing circum- | square leagues, rejected. 
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‘Jranscripts have been forwarded to the Attor- 
ney General, in 295 cases, and duplicate tran- 
ecripts, in 202 cases, to the proper courts, as re- 
quired by law. : =e 

[he recorded depositions of witnesses, decisions 
of the board, original Spanish documents, trans- 
lations, and the daily proceedings of the board, 
cover, in all, 6,749 pages, equal to about 41,492 
folios. [tis estimated that there is at leastasmuch 
more of this kind of clerical work to be done. 

{ append hereto a copy of the most recent report 
received from the commissioners. 

Since the new classification and reorganization 
of the Pension Bureau, it has been conducted with 
much order and regularity. There is no unne- 
cessary delay in deciding the applications pre- 


f 


sented, and every attention is given them that can | 


be desired. 

The fact was before noticed that the pension act 
of 3d February, 1853, did not cover the cases of 
the widows of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
marines, and mariners, who served in the Navy 
during the revolutionary war. Congress, at its 
last session, overlooked it; and, as the omission 
was clearly accidental, it is proper it should be 
again presented for consideration. 

The widows of seamen who die in service in 
time of peace, are entitled to pensions which are 
withheld from those of officersand soldiers of the 
Army. There is no reason for this distinction. 
It is supposed by some that a fund -is raised for 
the purpose by the seamen themselves, when in 
service; butthis is an error. Bothstand upon the 
same footing, and have like claims—the pension 
being a gratuity in either case. 

Great irregularities exist in the pension laws, 
and in their operation. ‘The evil is of so absurd 
a character, in many instances, as to be exceed- 
ingly annoying and mortifying, as well as unjust. 
Of those that might be adduced, it is presumed 
that a single one will be sufficient to attract proper 
attention to the subject. A seaman, a marine, 
and a private soldier of the Army may be engaged 
in the same battle, and, all alike, totally disabled. 
The seaman, by existing laws,-will receive three 
dollars, the marine six dollars, and the soldier 
eight dollars per month. The disability, and all 
the attending circumstances, being the same, there 
should be no such gross disparity 

There has been, within a few years past, a 
large increase in the aggregate amount of pensions 


paid, much of which is owing to the departure | 


from the original design of the pension policy. 
The intention of its first projectors was to relieve 
the wants of those who, having served their coun- 
try faithfully, and hazarded their lives and for- 
tunes for its freedom and happiness, were desti- 
tute. Now, it has become general, and has been 
moreand more enlarged every year, until it has 
grown into a stupendous system. At an early 
period of our history it was considered derogatory 
for any one, however meritorious, to accept the 
gratuity,even when tendered by the Government, 
unless in needy or indigent circumstances. A 
different sentiment, however, has now obtained, 
end the purest, best, and most honorable of our 
citizens, do not refuse it. 
founded objection to this, so long as the law re- 
mains as itis. But considering the small pittance 
(often, under existing laws, only one dollar and 


There can be no well- | 


| additional as their services for such. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


A biennial examination of invalid pensioners, 
to detect fraud and prevent imposition, was recom- 
mended to the consideration of Congress, but not 
authorized. Itis a remarkably striking fact, that 
of the large and entire number on the invalid 
pension roll—with, recently, two honorable ex- 
ceptions—there appears never to nave been any 
diminution of the disability; but frequently an 
increase. Besides, the Pension Bureau, crippled 
as it is for means, has discovered many instances 
in which palpable fraud has been perpetrated and 
gross deception practiced. As the imputation of 
guilt may fall upon the innocent, as well as the 
guilty, it does seem proper that authority should 
be given the Commissioner of Pensions, on satis- 
factory proof of the commission of such offense, 
to reduce the pension, where the disability has 
decreased, and tostrike the name of the pensioner 
from the list, whereit has ceased. The Commis- 
sioner may safely be clothed with this power; for, 
besides subserving the interests of the public, it 
will protect from unjust aspersion the honest and 


| worthy pensioner. 


The Department would again earnestly recom- 
mend a modification of the act of Congress lim- 
iting, to two years, prosecutions for pe:jury and 
forgery committed in pension and land warrant 
cases. Why should the criminal escape, when 
the offense, owing to the ingenuity of the offender, 
is concealed until the time for his prosecution has 
elapsed? With all possible vigilance, this cannot 
be avoided. ‘The cunning and duplicity of the 
persons engaged in the commission of such 
offenses is wonderfal; still many have been de- 
tected through the watchfulness of the Pension 
Bureau. Up to the 30ch of September last, thirty 
have been indicted; of whom eleven have been 
convicted, nine fled and forfeited their recogni- 
zances, one died, one committed suicide, two have 
eluded the officers, and six await trial. Others 
have not been prosecuted, owing to the limitation 
referred to; and, in several aggravated cases, the 
statute has been successfully pleaded. The per- 
tinacity and success of the Pension Bureau, in 
pursuing the offenders, has perceptibly dimin- 
ished the offense; and, with enlarged power, it 
may probably be totally checked. 

The limitation operates as an incentive, and is, 
in effect, a bounty to the ingenuity and cunning 
of the felon. 

By examining the reports of the able and effi- 
cient Chief of the Pension Bureau, the necessity 
of a thorough revision of the pension laws will 
be apparent. Justice to those entitled to pen- 
sions, as well as sound policy and true economy, 
demand it. With a judicious, well arranged sys- 
tem, the Government could diminish the expend- 
iture, give more satisfaction, and doa vast deal 
more good than is now practicable. 

By the act of Congress, approved 3d March, 
1853, this Department was authorized to desig- 
nate three clerks of the fourth class to act as 
disbursing clerks, and to allow each of them $200 
With a 
view, however, to concentrate the responsibilty, 


| and the better to preserve uniformity in the dis- 


bursement of the public money,it was deemed 
best to employ but one disbursing clerk, who, 


with the aid of two or three assistants, of lower | 


| grades, should constitute a financial division of 


fifty cents or two dollars per month) doled out to | 
the indigent soldier, his widow or minor children, | 


it is a question worthy of consideration whether 


humanity does not demand that the system be so | 


modified as at least to approximate the principle, 
established by its founders, to increase the amount 
bestowed upon those whose merits and circum- 
stances entitle them to aid; and to give to them, 
if nothing more, such suostantia! relief as sound 
policy will permit. By adopting such plan, and 
cutting off all arrearages of pensions, the great 
evil of the system may be remedied. 

The Third Anditor of the Treasury executes 
several acts of Congress, giving half pay for five 
years to widows and orphans of officers of the 
Army. These acts being of the same general 


the Department, where the salaries of all the 
officers of the Department and its Bureaus, and 
all contingent and other bills should be paid, and 
all requisitions drawn for the advance or payment 
of public money. So far the plan has worked 
admirably well, and it cannot fail to be highly 
beneficial. 

Prior to the commencement of the last fiscal 
year (1st July, 1853) no ledgers or other books 
had been kept in the Department, from which 


| the state of its various appropriations, and the 


amounts in the hands of its agents could be as- 


| certained without resort to those kept at the 


Treasury. The proper books were, therefore, 


| provided, and a system devised to supply this 


character as others executed by the Commis- | 


sioner of Pensions, and the same principles of | 


construction applying to both, there is a manifest 
propriety in conferring the whole power upon the 
Pension Bureau, and thereby preserving uniform- 
ity in the decisions. 


| 


important defect; and now the balance to the 
credit of any appropriation can be readily ascer- 
tained and payments or advances made, as the 
public service requires, or the means at the com- 
mand of the Department will admit. The adop- 
tion of this plan has enabled the Department to 


ll 
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mischievous practice, viz: the undue accumula- 
tion of public funds m the hands of officers who 
act as disbursing agents. 

On the 3}st of March, 1845, there was in the hands 

of pension agentsalonete sum of $1,041,495 79 
On the 3lst of March, 1846....... 681.756 84 
On the 3ist of March, 1849 ....... 950.918 45 
On the 3ist of March, 1850....... 748.900 37 
On the 3lst of March, 1853.¢-..-- 948,475 80 

Asconstituting this sum in part, the agents had, 
under some acts, enough money to meet their 
estimated demands for several years, and they 
were required to repay it into the Treasury, which 
has been done in the adjustment of their ac- 
counts. 

During the last fiscal year advances have been 
made to pension agents, with strict reference to 
carefully prepared estimates of the amounts neces- 
sary to meet probable demands upon them; and 
by this course the amount tn their hands bas been 
reduced from $948,475 80, on the 3lst March, 
1853, to $393,801 20, on the 30th June last. No 
difficulty has existed in procuring agents to pay 
pensions. On thecontrary, such offices are sought 
after with as much eagerness as others; and, from 
the large amounts it has been heretofore customary 
for them constantly to have on hand, it Is not 
doubted but that they have been fully compen- 
sated for their services. 

The Mexican boundary survey is presumed to 
have been recommenced in the field, ana no doubt 
was entertained of its completion under the accom- 
plished officer at its head, within the time and 
amount estimated; but recent intelligence from the 
commission bas reached the Department, which 
may render a further appropriation necessary. 

An appropriation of $10,000 will be required to 
complete the maps and drawings of the previous 
survey. ‘The whole estimate for this purpose 
was $20,600, but as $10,000 was all that could be 
economically expended during the fiscal year, that 
sum only was asked for. 

The boundary line between the United States 
and the British Provinces in the northwest, as 
designated in the convention of June, 1846, de- 
servesattention. That part especially which sep- 
arates the Territory of Washington from the 
British possessions, should be traced and marked. 
As the British Government is understood to be 
ready to ccdperate, there should be no delay on 
our part. 

The Territory of Washington is in process of 
settlement, and difficulties have already arisen in 
regard to the extent of the rights of the Hudson’s 
Bay and Puget Sound Companies, and the inter- 
ests of many of our citizens are involved in the 
controversy. As yet, not very much value has 
attached to the country, and it is a question of 
moment whether it is not the wisest policy to 
settle these claims at once. ‘They can probably 
be extinguished for a reasonable consideration; if 
80, it should be done. 

The Patent Office is in excellent condition, 
and the manner in which its affairs are conducted 
gives universal satisfaction. Swill, the character 
of the force, as now authorized by law, is not 
such as to attain the accomplishment of all that 
could be desired. By adopting a new arrange- 
ment—the result of urgent necessity—the Com- 
missioner has dispatched more than the usual 
amount of business. Instead of six principal 
examiners, with two assistants each, there have 
been, practically, since the first of April last, 
eleven principal examiners, each with one assist- 
ant. ‘Thus, instead of the usual tedious delays, 
most of the work is up to date. 

Since the first of January last there have been 
issued upwards of sixteen hundred patenis, and, 
within the year, the number will reach nineteen 
hundred—which will be about double the number 
issued during the last year. The arrangement, 
by which this result has been produced, was ja- 
dicious, and has proved satisfactory to all parties 
interested. 

Several amendments to the patent laws were 
suggested last year. Those of most imnmediate 
and pressing necessity are, provision for taking 
testimony, appeals, and prescribing a new rate of 
fees. 

Many questions of great importance are fre- 
quently pending before the Patent Office, depend- 


ascertain and correct what it conceived to bea || ing, for a correct desision, upon the tesumony of 
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2 witnesses, and there is no power provided of com- illegal. In all such cases, it has been contended | resignation, to take effect in the course of the = 
pelling them to give it. Nothing ismorecommon _ by intelligent and experienced juristsand lawyers, | present month, and the office has been discon. and 
than for a witness to refuse to attend an examina- | that such allowances are proper,and thatthepower _ tinued. wou 
tion, or to give testimony after he has attended. has been conferred on the Department, and they Many public improvements are required in the refi 
The law now allows any person, who appeals | feel aggrieved that it is not exercised. Notdis- District of Columbia, which can be constructed art 
from the decision of the Commissioner of Patents, || posed,in the slightest degree, to wrong men whose | at this time, without the expenditure being i. whi 
to select which of the three judges of the circuit opinions are entitled to so much weight, | hope _ riously felt by the Treasury. In sucha city cer. int 
court of the District he chooses, before whom to Congress will, in the next appropriation for the | tain objects of magnitude are to be accomplished tent 
bring his appeal. The chief justice of that court | expenses of the United States courts, indicate | which are beyond the reach of the citizens alone, a 
will probably never again be able to entertain an | their opinion on the point in issue, and relieve it | Nothing can be lost by exhibiting a generous = 
: appeal, so that taking an appeal before him is | of all doubt in the future. spirit of liberality, the more especially where im. a 
‘ tantamount to its postponement during the term Some time after [ entered upon the discharge || portant interests of the Government are thereby 
A of his natural life; and even after his death there | of my duties, I observed that many inquests were | promoted. j reat 
: may be some question whether the delay will be | held in the city by the coroner, and found that the The erection of fire-proof buildings is abgo. a 
; atanend. By such an abuse of the law a case | sum of $9,500 had, within the last four years, || lutely necessary for the safety and security, as bs a 
; has been suspended, in this manner, for nearly | been drawn from the Treasury to defray the | well as the convenience and accommodation of the bel 
| two years, and may be continued for an indefinite | expenses. Believing these expenditures to be | State, War, Navy, and Interior Departments, oa 
eriod unauthorized by law, | sought the advice of the | No city can be more exposed than this to fire, and io 
The rate of fees was fixed at a time when the | Attorney General, who, in an elaborate opinion none are in possession of fewer means to extin. a 
: real value of money was much greater, in pro- | having concurred with me, all further payments guish it. When there is such a surplus lying per 
: portion to its nominal value, than at the present | were discontinued. dormant in the Treasury, what good reason cap roy 
: time. In June, 1853, on the question being presented | be assigned for permitting millions of public prop. aa 
The pay of the employees in the office has been on appeal, | was of opinion that the clerk of the | erty to be constantly exposed to imminent danger, oo 
; much increased by Congress, and in various United States courts in this District was, by the without an effort to protect it? * bly 
other ways its expenses have been largely aug- | oue hundred and sixty-seventh paragraph of the The rents paid for additional buildings, although me 
t mented, whilst the fees have remained the same. | act of 1842, obliged, as other clerks, to make re- | large, are trifling in comparison with the irrepa- ine 
In addition to this, the force of the bureau has _ port of his fees and emoluments, embracing those |’ rable loss that would accrue from the occurrence q@it 
been considerably increased, in order to dispose | of the criminal court. As a contrary view had | of such a calamity. len 
of the accumulation of business. been taken by one of his predecessors, | submitted | __If the money is not thus expended, may it not eur 
rom all these causes the inevitable consequence | the question to the Attorney General, who, upon | be applied to purposes of less importance to the int 
has been, that, during the current year, the ex- || a thorough examination, came to the conclusion | American people? 4 q 
penses of the office have been continually exceed- | that such was his duty. From his reports, since The appropriations made for the present fiscal - du 
ing the revenue; and such will continue to be the | made, after making large allowances forexpenses, year, for improving and ornamenting the pubiic 3 abl 
ease until the increase of the revenue shall have | his fees and emoluments, in the five years ending | grounds, were too small and too limited. With S I 
been provided for. the 3lst December last, were. $29,986 48, being || a view to the comfort, health, and beauty cf the - wa 
Such a reorganization of the examining corps | an excess of $12,456 48 over the maximum al- | city, the admirable plan of Mr. Downing should = for 
as will place all its members on a proper footing lowed by law, which will be refunded. ‘There is || be rapidly pressed to completion. It is impracti- = the 
is a subject worthy of consideration. ‘he assist- not even a plausible pretext for his being made a | cable to prosecute it vigorously, without additional © fici 
ant examiners, who are performing the duties of | solitary exception to a rule applying to the clerks || means. If liberal appropriations were made, as "the 
principal examiners, may justly expect, at no || of all the other United States courts. well as provision for the employment of a skillful > nar 
distant day, the compensation attached to those By existing laws, the costs of all criminal com- | and intelligent landscape gardener, all the public rer 
duties and responsibilities. plaints made before the magistrates of this District, | grounds might soon be made to assume a beautiful 18: 
The Attorney General should be clothed with whether the complaint is sustained or not, are’ appearance. The portions cultivated and improved au 
supervisory power over the accounts of the mar- paid by the General Government. This item, for | are certainly very creditable to the action and taste the 
shals, clerks, and other officers of the courts of the || the last fiscal year, amounted to upwards of | of Congress; but the remainder, in their present an 
United States now possessed by this Department. | $10,500. The power should surely be conferred | condition, are not only offensive to the eye, bu Va 
It is germane to the other powers intrusted to him. | upon the magistrate or court to compel the com- |, well calculated to generate disease in the city. hi 
A law department should, for many obvious | plainant to pay the costs in all cases where the || The force employed upon the public grounds w! 
reasons, be constituted. Properly organized, it | magistrate or court may deem the prosecution | should be differently organized and arranged. . as 
would be very advantageous to the other Depart- | unfounded, frivolous, or malicious. This maybe || There should be a controlling spirit at the head, up 
ments of the Government, and, at the same time, || the means of preventing the institution of many | who would direct and distribute the subordinates po 
introduce many radical and salutary reforms in | prosecutions in which the public have no interest. || and laborers; and the salaries of the officers, in- an 
our judicial expenditures. The judicial expenses of the United States are | stead of being paid at the discretion of the Depart- ha 
The salaries of most of the judges of the district | largely on the increase. To some extent this is | ment, should be fixed by law. / ap 
courts of the United States are inadequate. Their | natural, and many causes contribute to it; but | The lots in the city, belonging to the General 4 pa 
duties are arduous and important, and constantly | some exist which seem to be unnecessary, and || Government, are now sold by the Commissioner . Ww 
increasing. The professional ability, knowledge, | should, therefore, be removed. A preéminent || of Public Buildings, and the proceeds expended 
and qualities required for their faithful discharge, | one is believed to be the great number of terms || for the improvement of the streets—nothing going ’ san 
would insure a much larger compensation at the || and places at which courtsare held. | into the Treasury. The propriety is suggested of = dk 
bar. In many of the districts the clerks and mar- || ‘Two hundred and twenty-three terms of the Uni- |, selecting such as may be necessary for the public m fo 
shals, who perform, comparatively, little intellect- || ted States courts (exclusive of the Territories) are | use, and turning over the balance to the city au- 3 cc 
ual labor, are far better remunerated for their ser- | held, in eighty-eight different places, during each || thorities, to be exclusively devoted by them to the = WwW 
vices. A respectable support should be given to || year. In the western districts of Virginia, courts |) purposes of education. This would relieve the = if 
men who cannot, on account of the positions they | are held at six different places; in the northern dis- | Department from all embarrassment in connection - al 
occupy, engage in any other profession or avoca- | trict of New York at eight; in California at six;in || with them, prevent private individuals from ob- - ac 
tion. The preservation and perpetuity of our most | Louisiana at six; and in Floridaat five. Itis well | taining them, on ex parte statements, for a mere 
valued institutions depend, to a great extent, on | to inquire whether the judicial business transacted _ trifle, and would benefit a most worthy class of of 
the purity, firmness, and independence of the || justifies the expense in these and other instances. | people. g 
judiciary, and these qualities should be nurtured |, Were there but one or two places only in each || Under the appropriation of $15,000 for com- th 
and encouraged. | State, for holding United Statescourts, there would || pleting the Little Falls bridge, a contract has been o! 
Much ambiguity exists in the act of 1853 as || be many obvious reasons in favor of constructing || entered into for erecting, on the stone abutment al 
to the discretionary power of the Secretary of the | suitable buildings at these points for their ex- || and piers already built, two spans of wooden as 
Interior over the expenditures of judicial officers, || clusive use, so as to make them entirely inde- || bridge—in length three hundred and twenty feet. $ 
and for judicial purposes. In several instances, | pendentof the State, county, or other local author- |, The plan adopteil is known as ‘* Howe’s Truss,” : 
judges have presented, for allowance, bills for | ities. Such buildings, and everything connected || combined with arches, and the structure is to be 0 
he books purchased by them, which were disal- || with the federal courts, being assimilated as nearly | capable of sustaining a test weight, or load, of n 
lowed. The district attorneys have frequently || as practicable to those of the State courts. one ton for every foot in length. To make it tt 
asked that offices and furniture be provided for || The accompanying report from the First Comp- || available for travel, an inclined timber roadway tl 
them, which has generally been refused, the rule _ troller of the Treasury contains suggestions on || will be constructed to lead from the river bottom, | 
being to allow office accommodations when, at | this and other kindred subjects, which, emanating || which is dry at low water, up to the roadway of P 
rticular places or in large cities, the Government | from such a source, deserve, and will no doubt || the bridge. This part is liable to be carried away Pp 
is compelled to make provision for the courts by || receive, the proper consideration of Congress, _|| by the spring freshets, but can be replaced at 4 2 
renting buildings, and rooms can be spared with- In pursuance of the separate resolutions of the | comparatively smali cost. The whole will be ec 
out inconvenience, but not otherwise. In other || two Houses of Congress, passed at the last ses- | completed by the 15th instant. To finish the u 
cases, marshals have exceeded the limit prescribed || sion, the Superintendent of the Census has pre- | bridge as originally proposed, would, according Is 
by the statute, in the purchase of furniture, where | pared, with much labor and ability, acompendium || to the estimate of the engineer in charge, cost h 
the assent of the Secretary of the Interior ismade || of the Seventh Census, and the required number || $75,000 more. If appropriated, the Department F 
a condition precedent to the expenditure, and the || of copies is ready for delivery. This has nearly || will endeavor to expend it judiciously and with t 
Department has refused to allow such accounts || exhausted the appropriation for census purposes, | frugality. . 
on the ground that the prerequisite approval had a small amount only remaining unexpended. The | The erection of the buildings for the national 
not been obtained, and it was doubted whether he | matters to which his attention was directed being || hospital for the insane has been prosecuted with e 


then had the power to legalize an act manifestly |! completed, the Superintendent has tendered his || great energy, and strictly with an eye to utility 
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and economy. It was supposed that ere this it | 
would have been ready to receive inmates; but, on 
reflection, it was concluded best to defer its occu- | 
nancy until the erection of permanent appendages, | 
which otherwise must have been temporary, and, 
in the end, far more expensive. The present in- | 
tention is to receive the patients of the District, 
now under the care of the Maryland hospital, 
and Mount Hope institution, at Baltimore, on the 
first day of January next. It is probable the | 
resent edifice will be completely finished and in 
readiness for occupation on the 30th of June next. 
It will then accommodate eighty-five patients, with | 
the usual proportion of officers, attendants, and | 
servants. There are now twenty insane persons, 
belonging to the Army and Navy establishments, 
and fifty-three indigent insane in the Baltimore 
institutions, supported by the Government, and 
eleven are detained in jail in this city. So that it 
appears there are already eighty-four, who will 
be entitled to the benefits of this institution, ac- 
cording to its original design. It is conceived 
that no project can commend itself more favora- 
bly to the attention of Congress. To make it a 
mouel institution of its kind, should be the determ- 
ined effortof the Government. This can bedone, 
with the aid and experience of the present excel- 
lent superintendent, ata small cost, compared with 
our other public buildings and similar structures 
in many of the States. 
The penitentiary of the District, although con- 


ducted with care and rigid economy, is consider- || 


ably in debt. 
In 1846, a special appropriation of $11,949 64 
was made, in addition to the annual appropriation | 
for its support, and to meet, as is supposed, the 
then existing indebtedness. It proved to be insuf- 
ficient, however, for though the appropriation for 
the next ensuing year was about double the ordi- | 
nary amount provided, an indebtedness is still 
reported to have existed, on the 3lst December, 
1847, of $1,055 15, which continued annually to 
augment until the present warden took charge of | 
the Institution, on the 8th June, 1853, when it 
amounted to about $12,000. Collections and 
payments have been since made, which enabled 
him to reduce this indebtedness to about $7,000, | 
which the institution has no means of paying, 
as no further collections can be confidently relied 
upon. Soon after the present warden was ap- | 
pointed, he was instructed to abandon the credit, 
and adopt the cash system; which has, thus far, 
had a salutary effect. Heisnow anxious that an 
appropriation should be made, to enable him to 
pay off the indebtedness for which he is in no | 
wise responsible. 
It is necessary to increase the number of guards | 
and employees about the penitentiary, as the 
duties to be discharged are entirely too onerous 
for those now engaged. In 1849 there were forty 
convicts incarcerated in it, to guard whom there 
were nine persons, including the messenger. In 
1853, there were one hundred convicts imprisoned, 
and only eight persons to guard them. That an 
additional number is requisite admits of no doubt. 
In the increase of salaries to officers and clerks 
of the different Departments, by a late act of Con- 
gress, no notice was taken of the chief clerk of 
this Department, whose duties are as arduous, and 
of as important a character as those of the assist- 
ant secretaries of other Departments. These | 
assistants receive each, $3,000 per annuin; he only 
$2,200. No such invidious distinction should 
exist between them. Justly appreciating the value 
of his services, I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the increase of his compensation, and 
that he be made, ez officio, assistant secretary, in 
the absence of the Secretary from the Department. 
Temporary clerks, when necessary, are em- | 
ployed, under the act of 26th August, 1842, and 
paid for every day of actual service. The act of 
22d April last, requires their compensation to | 
conform to that of regular salaried clerks perform- 
ing similar duties. A modification of these laws 
18 suggested, so that the temporary clerks shall, 
hereafter, be paid by the folio or piece, as in the 
Patent Office. This would tend to prevent par- | 
tiality, and encourage and reward the expert, | 
industrious, and experienced. 
Within the year, fourteen treaties have been || 
entered into with Indian tribes. 
The most important have been concluded with i 
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the Omahas, Ottoes and Missourias, Sacs and 
Foxes of Missouri, lowas, Kickapoos, Dela- 
wares, Shawnees, Kaskaskias, and others, Mi- 
amies, and the Menomonees. Vigorous efforts 
have been made and are still being made to exe- 
cute in good faith all the provisions and stipula- 


tions to be performed on the part of the Govern- | 


ment; and the Indians seem desirous of strictly 
conforming to their respective engagements. The 
appropriations to carry these treaties into com- 
plete effect, were made at so late a period that it 
was found impracticable to accomplish all that 
was designed. In these treaties the Government 
adopted a liberal policy towards the Indians, and 
if it is pursued and prosecuted efficiently it must 
lead to most beneficial consequences. ‘The prin- 
cipal thing to be feared, is that the poor, ignorant, 
unlettered and inexperienced Indians may be 
brought into too close contact with the whites, 
which generally degrades them, because they seem 
inclined to contract their evil habits instead of 
imitating their virtues. 

The annuities are abundantly sufficient for all 
legitimate purposes. A large portion of them 
should be devoted to the improvement of their 
moral condition. Ample provision should be 
made for educational purposes. The missionary 
establishments among them, which have been 
very successful in converting many to Christianity 
and reforming and civilizing them, should be fos- 
tered and encouraged. 

There is a provision in some of these treaties 
of grave importance, and requires prompt atten- 
tion. One of the stipulations with the Dela- 
wares, as well as lowas, and the confederate 
band ef Keskaskias and others, requires that the 
lands ceded by them (except the Delaware out- 
let) shall, after survey, be offered at public sale 
and sold to the highest bidder; and such portions 
as may not be sold at public sale, shall be subject 
to entry, at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre, for the term of three years, after which 
Congress may reduce the price of the residue 
unsold. 

The expense of surveying, managing and 
selling the lands, is to be deducted from the pro- 
ceeds of the sales, and the balance paid to the 
Indians. The Government is bound to preserve 


| these lands from all such trespass and intrusion 


as will interfere with a bona fide compliance with 
this treaty stipulation. If, as is now the case, 
intruders occupy these lands, and more espe- 
cially with a view of making permanent settle- 
ments, and effectually preventing the govern- 
mental authorities from executing this stipulation, 
they should be promptly ejected. The duty of 
the Government is clear, and justice to the Indians 
requires that it should be faithfully discharged. 
Experience shows that much is gained by sacredly 
observing our plighted faith with these poor 
creatures, and every principle of justice and 
humanity prompts to a strict performance of our 
obligations. 

The better to protect the interests and promote 
the welfare of the Indian tribes between whom 
and the United States treaties exist, instructions 


| have been given requiring the agents and sub- 
| agents to reside within the limits of their 


respective districts, and to make, through their 
superintendents, periodical reports, in detail, of 
their operations. 


Many of the Indian tribes are doing well, and | 
| their condition is daily improving, whilst others 


are rapidly deteriorating, and constantly assuming 
a more dissolute and degraded character. The 
aggregate number is fast diminishing, and some 
of the tribes, whose numbers in former days 


_were large, and whose prowess was great, are 
| now nearly extinct. 


Notwithstanding the unre- 
mitting eflorts of the Department, it seems im- 
possible effectually to prevent the introduction of 
ardent spirits amongst them. The facility with 
which the use is acquired, and the misery and 
destitution which are its inevitable consequences, 
are matters of deep concern and regret. The 
abolition of the system of cash payments, which 
is being accomplished as rapidly as practicable, 
will lessen the quantity consumed, as it directly 
interferes with the interests of the venders. The 
traders, who have on this account a most potent 
and controlling influence over the Indians, are 


generally opposed to the change in the mode of | 
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payment, and have seriously embarrassed the 
efforts made to effect it. 


The crops of many of the tribes who have been 
induced to till and cultivate the soil have, from 
the continued drought, partially failed. As the 
quantity of breadstuffs and provisions usually 
produced afford, at best, but ascanty subsistence, 
their wants and necessities will be materially 
increased. As they may be exposed to much 
suffering during the coming winter, instructions 
have been given to reserve a portion of their an- 
nuities, to avertas far as practicable that calamity. 
Every effort will be ae to relieve them; and it 
is expected the agents will not be remiss in faith- 
fully discharging the duties incumbent upon them, 
under such peculiar circumstances. 

The hunter tribes have lately exhibited more 
than their usual boldness and desperation. The 
limits of their hunting grounds are being rapidly 
reduced, and the buffalo and other game are fast 
diminishing; so that they are driven, by stern 
necessity, to theft or starvation. In consequence 
of this the frontier settlements and the emigration 
to California and Oregon have been much exposed 
and harassed. The military force at the com- 
mand of the War Department is small, and, al- 
though active and vigilant, has not been able to 
give that protection to our citizens which is so 
much required, 

Perhaps the only course that can be pursued to 
reclaim these tribes, and prevent their depreda- 
tions upon their innocent, and, in many cases, 
defenseless victims, is, to make liberal appropria- 
tions for their colonization and civilization. Col- 
onization was, many years ago, partially tested 
in California, and the recent trial, it is hoped, will 
prove successful. There is every reason to be- 
lieve the plan a good one, if those intrusted with 
its execution have the proper aptitude and quali- 
fications. Few possess the qualities necessary to 
the useful discharge of the duties of an Indian 
agent, and fewer sull the properties required to 
carry out skillfully and successfully such a sys- 
tem. If this last hope fails, then extinction ap- 
pears to be inevitable. Such should not be the 
destiny of this unfortunate race, if it can be averted 
by the power of this Government. Some are 
impressed with the idea that the only successful 
way of treating them, and preserving the relations 
that should exist between them and the Govern- 
ment, is to chastise and punish them whenever 
they err, but, in my judgment, kind treatment, in 
most cases, will subserve a far better and more 
useful purpose, and eventually lead to more de- 
sirable results. ‘The whites who mingle with, or 
live contiguous to them, are not always blame- 
less. Often, to their mischievous conduct may 
be traced the most brutal and distressing depreda- 
tions of these children of the forest. Kindness 
has operated wonderfully on some tribes, and why 
should it not succeed with others? Colonization 
might be attempted in the Territories of New 
Mexico, Utah, Oregon, Washington, and ‘the 
country immediately east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. The object should be two-fold: to domes- 
ticate and isolate them, as much as practicable, 
from the white settlements. The arts of civilized 
life should be introduced, and, if possible, a settled 
form of government established among them. 

To effect this, large appropriations would be 
requisite, but how could money be expended more 
charitably or appropriately than in this great 
cause of humanity? 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

R. McCLELLAND, Secretary. 

The Presipenr. 


Repori of the Secretary of War. 





War Department, December 4, 1854. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following 
report of the — of the Army for the past 
year; and to lay before you the reports of the 
Commanding General and of the Heads of the 
several Bureaus of the War Department. 

The authorized strength of the Army (as now 
posted) is 14,216 officers and men, but the accom- 
panying tables, prepared at the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office, show that at the date of the last returns 
the actual strength was only 10,745. This dif- 
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ference, however, between the authorized and 
actual strength of the Army is fast disappearing 
under the operation of the law of the 4th of August 
laet ‘*to increase the pay of the rank and file of 
the Army, and to encourave enlistments.”’ 

The g-neral distribution of the Army is nearly 
the same as shown in my last report. The most 
important changes will be bri fly noticed. The 
3d artillcry has been reorganized since the wreck 
of tne steamer San Francisco, and six companies 
sent to the Pacific, via the Isthmus of Panama. 
Two of the companies of that regiment and a 
detachment of recruits for comparies of dragoons 
serving in thedepartmentof the Pacific have been 
sent by the overiand route, for the purpose of ex- 
erciving a salutary inflacnce over the Indians 
inhabiting the country through which they will 
pass and holding to account the tribe implicated 
In the massacre of Captaiy Gunnison’s party. 
They wil winter in the Great Salt Lake Valley, 
and proceed to their destination in the spring 
Six companies of the 2d infantry have been reor- 
ganized, and are now posted in the department 
of the West. The remaining companies of that 
reviment will be sent to the same department 
as soon as their organization is completed. The 
Gth infantry has been ordered to the department 
of the Pacific. Stx companies of the reriment 
are concentrated at Jefferson barracks preparatory 
to sailing for the Pacific by way of the Isthmus, 
and two others, which were also under orders for 
Jefferson barracks, have been sent to Fort Laramie 
in consequence of the difficulues that recently oc- 
curred in that vicinity. The remaming companies 
now at Forts Kearny and Laramie will be sent to 
their destination next spring, by the overland 
routes, if a continuation of the Indian difficulties 
in that quarter should not interfere with this inten- 
tion. The head quarters and two companiesof the 
1.t dragoons have been transf rred to the depart- 
ment of New M xico, and replaced in the depart 
ment of the West by four companies of the 2d 
dragoons from New Mexico. ‘The troops on the 
Indian frontierof Florida have recently been rein- 
forced by two companies of artillery drawn from 
the Atlintic coast. Some other changes of minor 
importance have also been made, with the view of 
effecting a greater concentration of the troops. 

The removal from Florida of the remnant of 
the Seminole tribe, who, in violation of the treaty, 


have continued to occupy the southern part of | 


that State, has received the constant attention of 
the Department; but, from peculiar circumstances, 
the efforts directed to this object have been at- 
tended with but little success. It is, however, 
believed that better results may be anticipated in 
the ensuing year. The troops have taken a line 


of observation which greatly contracts the limits | 


of the territory occupied by the Indians; and it is 
proposed to make expeditions through the region 
where they have hitherto remained securely con- 
cealed. By opening roads and by the use of boats 
adapted to the navigation of the lakes, swamps, 
and bayous, which have heretofore enabled them 
to elude pursuit, (including a small steamer, as 
recommended by the quartermaster general,) the 
Department expects to acquire an accurate knowl- 
edge of the country, and to impress them with 
the conviction of their inability to escape from or 
resist the power of the United States. Measures 
have been taken to cut off their tradeand to make 


them fee! the great inconvenience which will attend | 
an attitude of defiance on their part towards this | 


Government. By these means it is hoped the 
Indians may be peaceably removed to the home 
provided for them west of the Mississippi, and 


the claim of Florida to be relieved from their | 
presence to be speedily answered. Should this 


hope not be fulfilled, the measures above referred 
to are the proper and most efficient steps pre- 
liminary to active operations for their removal by 
force. 


have repeatedly come into collision with our 
troops. Depredations upon our frontier inhabit- 
ants and upon emigrants passing through the In- 
dian country have been, and are still, of frequent 
occurrence, In the department of the West, be- 
sides the depredations committed by smaller tribes, 
hostilities have occurred with the Sioux Indians, 
the most powerful and warlike tribe of the North- 


In the other military departments the Indians | 
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_ the inefficiency of small posts. 
in the several actions with the Indians during || 
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of so threatening a character, that it was considered 
necessary to authorize the commander of that 
department to call upon the Governor of the State, 
from time to time, as exigencies might arise, for 
such volunteer force as might be required to repel 
Indian incursions. In New Mexico serious hostil- 
ilies were repressed by the promptand energetic ac- 
tion of the troops employed there, but depredations 
upon the inhabitants are still of occasional occur- 
rence; and in the department of the Pacific outrages 
of the most revolting character have recently been 
perpetrated on parties of emigrants on their way 
to California and Oregon. 
orders, the troops have been activ: ly and constantly 
employed; and in the arduous and harassing 


To repress such dis- | 


duties that have devolved on them, have exhibited | 


a gallantry, zeal,and devotion that merit the favor- 
abl» notice of the Government. The details of 
these operations will be found in the reports trans- 
mitted herewith. 

During the past year, the Sioux Indians have 


committed many depredations upon the property | 
of the emigrants paesing Fort Laramie, on their | 


route to Oregon and Utah. 


On the 19h of Au- | 


gust, Lieutenant Grattan, of the sixth infantry, 


was sent, by the commander of that post, with 
thirty men, to arrest an offender. ‘This entire 
detachment was massacred by the Indians, with 
the exception of one man, who escaped severely 
wounded, and subsequently died. 


The circum- | 
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Pacific, and an Indian population of 180.00 
large proportion of whom are, in feeling, hostile 
to us, and many of them at this time actively go 
The total force in the department, at the date of 
the last returns, was 1,855 officers and men. 

3. The Department of Texas, nearly the whole 
of that State, has a sea-board frontier not yet pro. 
tected by fortifications, of 400 miles, a foreign ang 
Indian frontier of nearly 2,000 miles, and com. 
munications through the Indian country of more 
than 1,200 miles. The Indian population is eg;j. 
mated at 30,000, nearly all of whom are nomadic 
and predatory; and the western and northern 
frontiers of the Siate are exposed to constan: 
inroads from the Indians in Mexico and the plains 
The force in that department, at the date of the 
last returns, was 2,886 officers and men. 

4. The Department of New Mexico.—This de. 
partment has an Indian and foreign frontier of 


——— 


0, 


| 1,500 miles, communications through the Indiap 


stances of this affair wereat first involved in much || 


obscurity, but authentic details have since proved |! 


that the massacre was the result of a deliberately 
formed plan, prompted by a knowledge of the 
weakness of the garrison at Fort Laramie, and by 
the temptation to plunder the large quantity of pub- 
lic and private stores accumulated at and near that 


was between 1,500 and 2,000. 
I regret that 1 has not been in the power of the 
Department to concentrate the troops in sufficient 


force to prevent and, in all cases, to puni.h these | 
The circumstances of the service have || 
been such, and the want of troops in all sections | 
of the country so great, that the concentration | 


disorders. 


would have exposed portions of the frontier to In- 
dian hostilities without any protection whatever. 
Every favorable opportunity will be taken to post 
the troops in commanding positions from which 
they can exercise a supervision of the Indian coun- 


try and operate to the bestadvantage. The events | 


of the past year have furnished many examples of 
Our entire loss 


the year has been four officers and sixty-three 
men killed, and four officers and forty-two men 
wounded. 

While the occurrences on our frontier, and in 
the Indian territory present gratifying evidences 
of the zeal and devotion of the troops, they also 
furnish deplorable proofs of the insufficiency of 
our military force, and the absolute necessity of 
the increase, which it was my duty to urge in my 
last annual report. I again solicit attention to 


this subject, and in doing so must repeat, to some | 


extent, what was then urged. 

For military purposes, the territory of the 
United States is divided into five geographical 
commands. ; 

1. The Department of the East, embracing all 
the country east of the Mississippi river. This 
department has 2.800 miles of sea-board, 1,800 
miles of foreign, and about 200 miles of Indian 
frontier. Of the fifty permanent fortifications and 


_ barracks on the Lake, Atlantic, and Gulf coasts, 


now completed, or nearly so, and requiring garri- 
sons to protect the posts, cities, and national 
establishments which they cover, only eleven are 


| now garrisoned, leaving the remainder exposed 


to a sudden or unexpected attack from any naval 
power. The total force in this department, atthe 
date of the last returns, was only 1,574 officers 
and men, and of this number 500 are employed 


| on the Indian frontier of Florida. 


| Texas and New Mexico. 


2. The Department of the West includes the 
country between the Mississippi river and the 
Rocky Mountains, except the departments of 
It has a sea-board, 
foreign, and Indian frontier of 2,400 miles, 2,000 


| miles of routes through the Indian country con- 














country of more than a thousand miles, and apy 
Indian population of 50,000, a great portion of 
whom are bands who do not acknow!dge the 
authority of the United States. The force in this 
departmert, at the date of the last returns, was 
1,654 officers ard men. 

5. The Department of the Pacific, embracing the 
State of Caliiorma, and the ‘Territories of Oregon, 
Washington, and Utah, and a part of the Terr. 
tory of New Mexico. This department has a 
sea-board frontier of 1,500 miles, enfirely unpro- 
tected by fortifications, except the works in prog. 
ress at San Francisco; an Indian and foretwy 
frontier of 1.600 miles, and more than 2,000 miles 
of communicauons through the Indian country; 
an Indian population of 134,000, who are becom. 


'ing formidable from concentration, from the ac. 
post. ‘The number of Indians engaged in this affair || 


quisition of fire-arms, and a knowledge of their 
use. The force in this department is only 1,365 
Officers and men; but, as hereto‘ore mentioned, 
they will be increased by an additional regiment 
ordered there. 

To recapitulate: We have a sea-board and for- 
eign frontier of morethan 10,000 miles; an Indian 
frontier, and routes through the Indian country, 
requiring constant protection, of more than 8,000 
miles, and an Indian population of more than 
400,000, of whom probably one half, or 40,(0) 
warriors, are inimical, and only wait the oppor- 
tunity to become active enemies. If our Army 
should be expanded to its greatest limit, it would 
have a force of 14,731 officers and men; but, as 
a large allowance must always be made for ab- 
sentees, invalids, &c., the effective force would 


|| probably never exceed 11,000. 


That this force is entirely inadequate to the 
purposes for which we maintain any standing 
army, needs no demonstration; and I take occa- 
sion again to urge the necessity of such immediate 
increase as will at least give some degree of secu- 
rity to our Indian frontier. That, for this pur- 


| pose, a regular force is not only the efficient and 
| cheap, but the proper and constitutional means, 


seems to me demonstrable, if not obvious. The 
President is authorized to call out the militia to 
repel invasion, and suppress insurrection. These 
are the emergencies for which it was deemed 
proper to confer upon the Executive the power 
to call citizens from their homes and ordinary 
avocations, and these are the great occasions on 


| which they may be justly expected to make all 


personal sacrifices which the safety of the country 
may require. It is in this view that we habitually 
and securely look to the militia as our reliance 
for national defense. It was not the design of 
the Constitution and laws to enable the President 
to raise and maintain a standing army, yet this 
would be the practicable effect of a power, at his 
discretion to call the militia into service, ard 
employ them for the ordinary duty of preserving 


'order in the Indian territory. The abuse to 


which such a power, if it were possessed, would 
be subject, sufficiently attests the wisdom of our 


| forefathers in not conferring it, and must remove 


far from us any desire to possess it. 
If this view of the +i be correct, it follows 
that the Executive must look to the Army regu- 


| larly authorized by law to preserve police among 


the Indian tribes, and to give that protection to 
pioneer settlements, which interest, humanity, 


_stantly traversed by emigrants on their way to || and duty alike demand. The organization of the 
west. In Texas they have been so frequent, and ‘| Utah, New Mexico, and our possessions on the |! two new Territories, and the impulse given there- 
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by to emigration towards the western frontier, and 
the increase In the overland trains to our Pacific 
soesessions, have multiplied the opportunities as 
eell as the causes of Indian depredations and 
hostilities. It is reasonable to expect that the 
ensuing year will be marked by more numerous 
and serious Indian outrages than the last or any 
receding year. 

Our border settlements extending from the Mis- 
souri westward, and from the Pacific ocean east- 
ward, are steadily pressing the savage tribes 
into narrower limits and an unproductive region, 
from which result combinations of bands hereto- 
fore separated from each other, producing, at the 
same time, by their concentration, an increase of 
power and a diminution of their ability to live by 
the precarious products of the chase. Hence, a 
two-fold necessity for an increase of our military 
force. ; 

The question of economy in the employment 
of the means for this purpose has been frequently 
and fully discussed. It may not, however, be 
without benefit to advert to some instructive facts 
in our past experience of Indian wars. 

The expenses occasioned by the war with the 
Sac and Fox Indians, in 1832, amounted to more 


than three millions of dollars; the definite appro- 


priations for the suppression of Indian hostilities 
from 1836 to 1841, inclusive, amounted to more 
than eighteen millions of dollars. Within the 
past six years large appropriations have been 


made for the same object in Texas, New Mexico, | 


Utah, California, and Oregon. ‘The aggregate of 
such expenditures in the last twenty-two years, 
independent of the regular appropriations for the 
support of the Army, is estimated at more than 
thirty millions of dollars, a sum sufficient to have 
maintained for the whole period, a much greater 
force than that recommended in my report of last 
year. This sum is independent of the expendi- 
ture for property destroyed, compensation to suf- 


fering inhabitants, and on account of pensions and | 
bounty lands, and, of course, does not include | 
the losses occasioned by the destruction of private | 


property, nor those consequent upon the interrup- 
tion of agriculture and of the progress of settle- 
ment. ‘hese cannot be measured by any specific 
sum, and although private in their character, are 
not limited in their effects to individuals, but by 





Report of the Secretary of War 
of transportation, one of the heaviest expenses, is 
not increased, and is therefore relatively less than 
that for the current year; thus verifying the 
expectation stated in the last annual report, that 
an increase of the Army would not be attended 
with a proportionate increase of expense. In fact 
an undue expense in proportion to numbers al- 
ways results from not keeping on foot a sufficient 
force. If the force is too small for the line it pro- 
tects it must be kept moving. 
stated in the Quartermaster General’s report. 


The result is that | 


The cost of transportation comes upon the war 


scale, as for armies in the field. 
The means of transportation have, in some in- 


| stances, been improved, and it is hoped further 
| developments and improvements will still dimin- 


ish this large item of our Army expenditure. In | 


this connection, waiving other considerations, | 
again invite attention to the advantages to be an- 
ticipated from the use of camels and dromedaries 
for military and other purposes; and, for the rea- 
sons set forth in my last annual report, recom- 
mend that an appropriation be made to introduce 
a small number of the several varieties of this 
animal, to test their adaptation to our country. 

I think it but an act of justice to the officers of 
the Army again to call attention to the recommend- 
ation made in my last annual report, relative to 
an increase of their pay. The present rates of 
pay were established more than forty years ago, 
when money had a much higher value, as meas- 
ured by the price of food; even as late as 1545, 
the cost of the soldiers’ ration was twelve-and-a- 
half cents, whilst the estimates of the Commissary 
General, for the present year, are based on the 
price of twenty-five cents for aration. The ne- 
cessaries of life, generally, have had a like, if not 
always, an equal appreciation; and, under such 


| circumstances, it would not be just that salaries 


should remain fixed, which were originally grad- 


uated to afford the means proper to the officers’ 


support. 

The justice of an advance in the salaries of 
public officers corresponding with the increased 
cost of the means of living, has been recognized 
by the Government in the recent laws for increas- 


_ing the compensation of most of those employed 


diminishing the resources of the country, become || 


public losses, and, as such, are widely felt. 

It has been stated by those conversant with all 
the facts, that if, in 1831, a small mounted force 
had been at the disposal of the War Department, 
the Black Hawk war might have been prevented; 
and that, in 1835, if a few additional companies 


had been sent to Florida, the Seminole war would | 


not have occurred. 


The state of the recruiting service is shown by | 


the report of the Adjutant General, and the ac- 
companying tables. Since the passage of the law 
of August 4, 1854, to encourage enlistments, that 
service has progressed very satisfactorily both as 
regards the number and the character of the men 
enlisted. In the months of September and October 
last, 1,005 enlistments were made, while in the 
corresponding months of 1853, the number was 
only 309. In consequence of the number of com- 
panies that have been placed on the maximum 
establishment under the law of June 17, 1850, the 
little success that attended the recruiting service 


prior to the passage of the law above cited, and || 


the greater than usual number of casualties that 
have occurred during the past year, the number 
of recruits that will be required for the service of 


os ensuing year will probably not be less than 
5,000. 


The estimates for the support of the Army | 


during the next fiscal year exceed those submitted 
at the last session, for the current year, by the 
sum of $681,668 39. The increase is to be found 
In the items for pay of the rank and file at the 
higher rates fixed at the last session of Congress, 
and for recruiting, clothing, and subsisting the 
better filled ranks of the Army. In other items 
there is a decrease, so that, leaving out of view 


the pay of the Army, which, being fixed by law, | 


this Department can in no way decrease or di- 
minish, the expense of keeping the Army in active 
Service, with its ranks thus increased, during the 
next fiscal year, will not, according to the esti- 
mates, exceed that of the current year. 


The item || 


in the civil departments of the public service. 

These considerations apply with greater force to 

the case of officers of the Army, many of whem 

are compelled, by the nature of their duties, to 

reside in parts of the country where even scanty 

supplies can be obtained only at exorbitant 
rices. 

If it was deemed necessary to offer other con- 
siderations than those of justice and equality, 
many would present themselves, appealing alike 
to the pride, the liberality, and the gratitude of the 
American people to sustain a proposition which 
only seeks to relieve the military officers of a dis- 
crimination alike onerous and wounding. 

It can require but little reflection to convince 
any one that a policy which confines so large a 
body of intelligent and instructed men to a rate of 
compensation below that given in the ordinary 
occupations of life must tend to drive from the mill- 
tary service its more active and efficient officers. 
If, as I doubt not, there will be many honorable 
exceptions to this general proposition, resulting 
from strong professional attachment to the Army, 
they are exactly such exceptions as would claim 
increased consideration from every one who can 


| estimate the patriotism and elevation which should 


characterize the officer to whom the honor and flag 


| of his country are intrusted. 


In the law of the last sersion of Congress to in- | 


| crease the pay of the rank and file of the Army the 


terms used to designate the grades of enlisted men 
are construed to exclude those of the Ordnance 
Department. As this exclusion is supposed to be 


accidental and unintentional, it is suggested that | 


an explanatory act should be passed to extend the 
increase of pay to all enlisted men of the Army. 
The pay of ordnance laborers and mechanics 
would suil be much below the ordinary wages of 
such employments. 

I would again call attention to the propriety of 


_ additional legislation which shall place the widows 


and orphans of the officers and soldiers of the 


| Army on an equality with those of the officers and 


sailors of the Navy. ‘The subject has been 
repeatedly recommended by the Commanding 
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General of the Army, and itis again brought to 
notice in his report of this year. 

In some important particulars, our military 
legislation, in regard to rank and command. as 
well as to organization, needs revision. Ip ar mies, 
it is essential that it should be known, under all 
possible circumstances, who is the officer entitled 
to command. Doubt as to the source from which 
orders are to emanate, is destructive of discipline 
and subordination, and might, on many occasions, 
compromise the safety of the troops. On thisim- 
portant point our military law is exceedingly vague 
and defective. Much of the mischief that other- 
wise would have resulted, has been prevented by 
the care of the Department in keeping asunder 
officers whose claims would come in conflict, and 
by the patriotic self-denial of the officers them- 
selves who, in many instances, have waived claims 
tocommand which they believed to be well-founded, 
and served under those whom they considered as 
their juniors. Nevertheless, many unseemly con- 
troversies have arisen, engendering jealousy, 
rancor, and insubordination; and the decisions in 
such cases, so far from putting at rest the ques- 
tions involved, present a mass of conflicting argu- 
ments, from which no general principle can be 
educed, and which serve only to furnish to every 
disputant the means of maintaining his own course. 
So numerous and contradictory have been the 
decisions of the highest authority on question of 
rank, that no executive regulation or judgment of 
a court-martial could now establish any certain 
rule, or fix the interpretation of the law; for either 
of these would be met by as high authority for a 
contrary doctrine, and would probably be, in turn, 
overruled. Congress only can apply the remedy, 
and whatever rule they may, in their wisdom, 
adopt, should be simple in its terms, and universal 
in its application. 

One fruitful source of difficulty arises from 
double rank. In our service, as in the English, 
an officer may have one grade by brevet in the 
Army, or at large, and another in a particular 
regiment or corps. The law has attempted to 
define the cases in which one or the other of these 
commissions shall take effect, and it is to the de- 
fective and insufficient manner in which this is 
done that much of the confusion above alluded to 
is due. The statutory provision on the subject is 
copied from the English. Even in their service 
it has proved a source of much trouble, and, as 
in ours, there is a class of commissions not known 
to theirs—commissions in the Army at large, not 
by brevet. The interpretation of the law is fur- 
ther embarrassed by the necessity of applying it 
to a class of cases for which it was not intended. 
To remove this cause of difficulty, some have 
proposed to abolish brevet rank altogether, but 
there are many stronger reasons against this 
course. Brevet rank affords an honorable incent- 
ive and reward to distinguished conduct, and ena- 
bles the Government to avail itself of the services 
and abilities of meritcrious officers in higher com- 
mands than they would be entitled to exercise by 
their ordinary rank. Itis true, indeed, that these 
arguments lose much of their force and applica- 
tion, if the system of brevet promotion is not 
discreetly and justly administered, and that the 
system itself produces a shifting of rank danger- 
ous to discipline and military authority. The 
main benefit of the system is in affording selec- 
tions for command, but the present law gives bre- 
vet rank effect in all detachments composed of 
different corps, and selection is as much restrained 
by this rule in favor of brevet rank as by the rule 
in favor of ordinary commissions. To avoid the 
evils without forfeiting the benefits of the system, 
it is proposed to give effect to brevet rank only 
when the President may see fit to authorize it. 
As these commissions are designed only to take 
occasional effect, there seems to be a propriety in 
requiring his sanction either direct or delegated, 
as constitutional commander-in-chief of the Army, 
togivethem effect. A further limitation, however, 
should be putonthem. Astheyare not intended, 
and ought not to be allowed to advance an officer 
in his own corps, over his proper seniors, the 
exercise of them ought to be forbidden, as itnow 
is, in the reziment, troop, or company, where the 
officer belongs and is mustered. 

A difficulty of still greater magnitude is found 

' in the enactments intended to regulate rank and 
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command when different regiments and corps do 
duty together. The general provision is, that the 
command shall devolve upon the officer highest in 
rank ‘‘in the line of the Army,’’ but these words 
were new in that connection, and of undefined 
signification, and it cannot be determined whether 
they were intended to include officers holding 
commissions by brevet, in the staff, or in certain 
special corps. The interpretation that has pre- 
vailed in our service is, that they do not embrace 
any officers of the general staff, except the major 
general and the two brigadier generals, but this 
is not acquiesced in by many, and the question is 
still productive of frequent controversy, attended 
with all the evils which have been above enumer- 
ated. 

[ find much difficulty in proposing any general 
rule i govern in this particular such a military 
organization as ours. It is clearly improper to 
exclude from command, according to their rank, 
the officers of the military staff, whose duties are 
as important to the service as any other class of 
military duties below the chief command, and 
require equal genera) capacity, professional skill 
and exoerience. This would, in effect, convert 
the military staff, so essential to an army, into a 
quasi civil corps. On the other hand, officers 
whose duties, being confined to a special corps, 
remove them from the ordinary service of troops, 
ought not to take, by seniority, the military com- 
mand for which their special service has not qual- 
ified them. This remark does not, indeed, now 
apply to all officers of the stat! corps, in the higher 

rades of which are found many officers who, 
Salas long served with troops, and won distinc- 
tion in battle, were transferred to the places they 
now hold, But the principle of promotion has 
since been applied to these corps, and, under op- 
erauioh, their places must ultimately be filled by 
officers early separated from the general service, 
and thenceforth confined to a round of special 
duties. These difficulties can be obviated only by 


a change in the organization of the general statf 


itself; and I propose it with less reluctance, as | 
share the conviction entertained by officers of ex- 
yerience, that the organization is not well calcu- 
fated for the duties of the staff itself. And I think 
that not only the efficiency of the staff, but the 
general good of the whole military service, would 
be promoted by some essential changes which 1 
shall proceed to submit to your consideration. 


| motion. 


Report of the Secretary of War. 





vice, according to their rank, might devolve upon | 


them. 


peculiar. A brief reference to some of the Euro- 
pean systems may aid in illustrating the views 
hereinafter submitted, of a wéll organized staff. 
The French staff is divided into two branches, 
a military anda civil. The military has charge 
of all thatrelates to orders, movements, and mili- 
tary operations. The civil furnishes all the sup- 
plies of the Army. The officers who furnish the 
supplies have no rank. The military staff have 


rank, and succeed ordinarily to command by vir- | 


tue of it. This military staff is composed of two 


classes of officers—the highest positions in it are | 


filled by selection from the general officers of the 
Army, so as to secure the best capacity and experi- 
ence in the service. Forthe subordinate and more 
routine duties they havea special corps. Butthe 
functions of this corps are of much importance, 
and to supply it with fit officers, they have pro- 


It has been stated that our organization is | 


vided a special military school and a complete | 


system of instruction in all its duties. 
Thesystem is simple, with many obvious merits. 
It brings all the miiitary staff into one line, and 
under one head. It secures the double benefit of 
experience in the general service, and in the spe- 
cial duties of the corps. But it is a system only 
practicable in a large army. The permanent corps 
must be such as to secure a sufficient field of pro- 
A small establishment does not allow of 
both selectionsand permanent appointments. Nor 
is the separate school and corps for the staff needed 


in our Army, in which a large proportion of the | 
officers are prepared for such duties by the com- 


plete course of studies at our Military Academy. 
This is an advantage which our service has over 
those services where the size of armies does not 
permit the education of officers by Government 
except for those corps in which it is indispensable, 
and has attracted the attention of foreign officers 
and writers. 


Instead of one corps, to which all the military | 


staff business is assigned, the English army has 
two principal military staff departments—the ad- 


| jutant general’s and the quartermaster general’s. | 
| The chief officers of these are generals of the army, 
| appointed temporarily on the staff; the inferior 


Our military general staff, besides the major | 


general and the two brigadier generals, who are 
habitually in command of troops, is composed 


of an adjutant general’s department, inspector | 
general’s, a quartermaster general’s department, | 


and a commissariat of subsistence. 


The officers | 


of these departments, all of whom have military | 


rank, form so many corps distinct from the rest of 
the Army, with promotion confined to their own 
corps. 


The embarrassments in regard to rank | 


and command, resulting from this arrangement, | 


have been stated, 
in the ordinary staff service. In the first place, 
most of these staff duties require military knowl- 
edge, only to be derived fro: general service and 
experience. In the second place, from various 
causes and accidents, errors may be made in the 
first selection; either the officers selected may not 
be qualified, or they may become disqualified for 
their special functions, and yet be fit for the gen- 
eral service. These are evils which the Govern- 


But worse evils result from it | 


are appointed, in like manner, from the regiments. 
Neither class gain rank by these appointments. 


GLOBE. 
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cers. It was in his first great campaign to the 
frontiers of Russia that the Emperor Napoleon 
found the great utility of giving a military organ. 
ization not only to his artillery trains, but also to 
the general equipage and transportation trains of 
his armies. The civil machinery of the French 
staff is now censured by some of their able jij. 
tary critics as too expensive, and too much re. 
moved trom military control. In these respects 
it is contrasted with the Prussian system, where 
every branch of the Army administration jg 
brought under military supervision and direction. 
to which are attributed that admirable efficiency 
and economy which enable Prussia to maintajy 
so large an army in proportion to her revenye 
In lieu of this control, the French system substi. 
tutes, as a machinery of paper checks, a mass of 
writings and an amount of bureau labor, which 
have been justly condemned as hardly possible jn 
war, and as really affording no efficient security 
for the fidelity and economy of the expenditures, 
In a compariscn of the relative expense of the 
two systems, the French is stated at more thay 
$1,020,000 a year in salaries, and the Prussian 
$19,000. 

It is not recommended to bring our military stef 
into one corps, or to incur the increased hezards 
and expense of a separate corps for supplies. 0p 
the contrary, it is thought that, without attempt. 
ing so entire a revolution of the system to which 

,we have been accustomed, a staff organization 
may be devised which wiil avoid the evils of our 
present system, and will secure the benefits of the 
French and English systems, with others which 
neither of them aifords. One principle, however, 
should govern in any system that may be adopted 
—that of throwing open the appointments on the 
staff to selection from the officers of the Army at 
large. 

1 now proceed to state, somewhat more in de- 
tail, the organization recommended. 

We have now one Major General commanding 
the Army, and five other general officers com- 
manding as such by brevet or other commissions, 

| the five geographical departments, and one brige- 
dier general at the head of the quartermaster’: 


|, department. 


The adjutant general’s 1s the depariment of mil- | 


itary orders and regulations, of the recruiting of 
the army, and of all correspondence connected with 
the discipline and equipment of the troops. 

The duties of the quartermaster general’s de- 
partment relate to the marching, embarking, trans- 
portation, billeting, encamping, and cantoning of 
the troops, and the distribution of their querters. 
It is the office of all correspondence relating to 


_ military science and topography, maps, and plans. 


t is proposed that the brigadier generals sha! 
be nine in number. This will give one for each 
department, as now; one for quartermaster gen- 
eral, as now; one for adjutant general, and two 
for the inspectors general, being an addition of 
three to those who now, by brevet or otherwise, 
have rank and command as brigadier general. 

The duties of the Adjutant General of the Army 
/ are those which in other services belong to the 
chief of the staff. It is obvious that he should 


| have as high rank as any other member on the 


Besides these military departments of the staff, | 


is the ordnance, which, though not strictly a staff 
department, and having many important functions 
not of the staff, yet provides many supplies for the 


army,and is charged with much of that part of its | 


staff business. 


Both these systems, it will be observed, avoid | 


the mischiefs indicated as arising from corps or- 


|| ganization like ours, limited to permanent officers. 
| As to which is best where they differ—the Eng- 
| lish in dividing, the French in uniting, the mili- 
| tary functions of the staff—there seems not much 


ment should, at all times, be allowed the means | 


of correcting. A good staff is so essential to 
army operations that it is important to secure its 
constant efficiency. ‘There a-e,to my mind, con- 
clusive reasons why the staff should not be organ- 
ized into permanent corps; and experience in the 
administration of the War Department has far- 
nished many practical proofs of them. If the 
duties of the staff were performed by officers 
holding temporary appointments for such service, 
all the benefits might be secured of a large field 
of selection, at ali times open, of general experi- 
ence in the service, and of special qualifications 
for staff duties. The principal officers found par- 
ticularly qualified for their special duties, would 
naturally be retained. Those who might not be 
useful on the staff would be replaced in their regi- 
ments. Either class not having been confined 
always to a staff corps would be qualified for such 
military duty or command as the course of ser- 


| equipments. 


room for doubt, if the purely military business of 
the staff only were in question. The advantages 
gained by unity of responsibility and authority in 
military operations overbalance those of special 


_ experience and skill that arise from division of 


labor. But there are a mass of staff duties, not 
purely military, connected with Army supplies and 
All these cannot be accumulated 
upon one military staff; and an organization which 


| provides only a single military staff, makes neces- 
sary the employmentof other agents for supplies. 


But supplies are as essential as the movement of 


| troops to the operations of an army. To separate 


the furnishing of Army supplies from the other 
staff duties is, at last, to destroy the unit of mili- 
tary administration in a point where it is always 


| staff with him and as the department commanders. 
Congress marked their sense of the duties of this 
office by a special act, allowing to the late adju- 
tant general the exercise of his rank of brigadier 

| general. 
Inspectors General must have different func- 
tions in war and peace. It is impossible for 


explain the employment of these officers to exer- 


| cise their inspection functions with troops in 





| 


|| them, and so the regulations of the French service 
| 


/actualcampaign. There, the generals in command 
| must take care of the condition of the troops. 
| But, in peace, and with scattered garrisons, and in 
a service distributed like ours, the inspection ser- 
vice is highly important. By taking, in time o! 
peace, inspectors from officers of the grade of 
generale, they will havea proper rank and authority 
or the inspection service when so employed. 
Their duties suggest the special reasons why the 
inspectors should not be commissioned perms- 
| nently and solely for that service. 

| Besides the Adjutant General of the Army, 
there will be needed in this branch of the staff 
about seven officers, taken from the regiments and 
corps; one at the headquarters of the Army, one 
at the office of the Adjutant General; and one at 
-each department or district headquarters. One 
| of these would probably be available when any 
| important detachment may be collected for actual 


|| service; or if others are needed with armies 10 
useful, and sometimes necessary, to preserve it. || 


the field, they may be authorized as occasion may 


|| And to confide the supplies to civil agents is to || require. 


} 


lose the control, where it is so important to retain 
it, which commanders exercise over military offi- 


j 


| The ordinary service of the Quartermaster’s 
Departmentin regiments, posts, and detachments, 
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uld be performed by the detail of capable offi- 
cers fromthe command. A limited number of 
experienced officers will be needed to perform the 
more important duues of the department with large 
commands, or at the principal stations, and to 
supervise and control, under the generals in com- 
mand, the operations of the inferior officers in the 
parts of the country most remote from the seat of | 
Government, and from the direct authority of the 
quartermaster general. Ten field officers would 
probably be sufficient at any time. Itis doubted if | 
so many would be always required. Selection and | 
temporary appointments will regulate the number 
employed by the actual wants of the service. 

At the head of the Subsistence Department there 
should be a Commissary General, taken from the | 
field officers of the Army, with the pay and allow- | 
ances of colonel, as at present. 

A few officers would be required for the princi- | 
pal stations and duties; but the ordinary business 
of the department, being mainly the care and issue 
of the rations to the troops, to be performed at | 
posts, and with troops on the march by proper | 
officers detailed fromthe subalterns. The officers 
of this department should be charged with the sup- 
ply of clothing for the Army. 

It may be proper again to advert to one effect of 
this plan of details. ‘That in selecting a sufficient 
number of junior officers to perform the ordinary 
service of the staff in the field and in garrison, most 
of them still serve immediately with the troops, 
and will not cease to be instructed in regimental | 
and field duties. 

It is not proposed to disturb the present system 
as regards the pay of the troops and the hospital 

service. Hospital supplies may undoubtedly be | 
best procured by the medical officers who admin- | 
ister them; and in this business no other agency | 
is needed for economy or efficiency. ‘To maintain 
a separate cerps for the mere payment of the 
troops, is an expense rather disproportioned to 
the strength of our Army. But our troops are 
distributed over so great an extent of ceuntry, | 
that the pay officers on the establishment seem to 
have sufficient employment. When troops are 
assembled in campaign, the paymasters might || 
have additional duties imposed on them; as the || 
care of the military chest, and the payment (as 
to some extent in other services) of money upon 
orders and warrants for other branches of the | 
military administration. 

Topographical services being included in the | 
functions of the corps of engineers, and of officers | 
of the general staff, it is not deemed expedient to | 
retain a separate organization for the topograph- 
ical corps. Engineers should be instructed by || 
proper practice and employment in all the various 
and important duties of the engineer service; and 
that organization is very objectionable which 
makes a permanent distribution of duties which || 
should be equally shared and practiced by all, and | 
appropriates a large portion of officers to one, 
and that, ordinarily, a less important portion of 
its services, 

In this connection it may be in place to remark, 
that as the duties of engineers require a continued 
study and experience of a special kind, they 
require a permanent body of officers. But no 
injury can result from intrusting the command of 
troops, according to their military rank, to officers | 
whose functions, in the language of our articles of || 
war, appertain ‘‘to the most elevated branch of 
military service.’’ It is therefore recommended 
to give effect to the rank of engineers, as of other 
officers charged with military duties, in ac¢ord- 
ance with the rule which governs all other service. 

The remarks relative to the specialty of the 
duties and studies of engineers, in some measure 
apply to those of officers of the ordnance. But 
advantage will be found in giving on the one 
hand to the officers of ordnance the benefit of a | 
previous service with troops, and on the other 
hand in giving to the officers of troops the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring useful practical information 
relative to the construction and preservation of | 
their arms and equipments. With this view it is 
recommended to retain in the ordnance corps 
only a small number of permanent officers for 
the more important arsenals, and duties, and to 
associate with them, as assistants, junior Officers, 
taken, by detail, fromthe regiments and corps. | 

The Judge Advocate’s department has now only |! 
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| their service in the field. 
| arrangement exists in the fact that, with the re- 
| cent improvements in small-arms, it is probable 
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one permanent officer. Officers to ofliciate as 
judges-advocate at courts-martial, are appointed 
by the officers who order the courts. This duty 
requires legal study and experience, but it also re- 
quires a familiarity with the military laws and the 
customs and regulations of the service. It is 
therefore proper that judges-advocate should be 
appointed from military officers, which is the sys- 
tem now practiced. 

In the proposed organization, it is nct intended 
to give increased rank, by virtue of their tempo- 
rary appointments, to the officers employed on 
the military staff. Their rank would remain 
according to their commissions in the Army. It 
may be inexpedient to narrow the field of selec- 
tion by defining the grade from which they shall 
be taken. ‘They should receive the cavalry pay 
and allowances of the next higher grade. This 
organization removes al! grounds of controversy 
and objection to the rank and exercise of com- 
mand by staff officers. It leaves military rank to 
all the military staff. 1 cannot doubt that an 


organization upon these principles would mate- | 


rially increase the efliciency of the staff and pro- 
mote the general good of the service. It would 
require, of course, a greater number of officers in 
the regiments than the law now provides, to fur- 
nish the necessary details and appointments on 
the staff, as weil as for regimental duty. No 
injustice or undue hardships would probably re- 
sult to individual officers of the present staff corps 
in assigning them to regiments. If the law for 
the retired list shall pass, there will be no difficulty 
on this head. But, in any event, the interest of 
individuals must yield to the public goed. 

The present organization of the regiments is 
also capable of material reforms. In the artillery 
line we have now a larger body in proportion to 
the strength of the Army than can be spared for 
the proper service of arullery. In fact, most of 
our artillery has always been armed, driiled, and 
employed as infantry. As, however, it is neces- 
sary that every regular army should havea pro- 
portion of artillery, armed, instructed, and ready 
for service, it is proposed to reduce our artillery to 
the size which our service requires and can main- 
tain. The regimental organization is now given 
to it, but in the field our artillery serves by bat- 
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teries, and it is proposed to organize it in onecorps, | 


of such size only as may suffice for instruction and 
for necessary service in the field and in the fortifi- 
cations. Theoflicers and men now in theartillery, 
not required for the reduced corps, to be converted 
into regular infantry. A sufficient artillery would 
be about half the strength of the present four regi- 
ments of artillery, and would leave enough to make 
two regiments of infantry. 

The cavalry force of our Army being all required 


for active service of the same kind, there appears 


no propriety in making a permanent distinction in 
the designation and armament of the several regi- 
ments. It is therefore proposed to place all the 
regiments of cavalry on the same footing in these 
respects, and to leave it inthe power of the E:xecu- 
tive toarm and equip them in such manner as may 
be required by the nature of the service in which 
they may be employed. 

The remarks just made in regard to dragoons 
and mounted riflemen, apply to the case of infantry 
and foot riflemen. In increasing the force of foot- 
troops, itis proposed to designate them all as in- 
fantry, leaving to the Executive the selection of 
the arms and mode of instruction applicable to 
A strong reason for this 


that the distinction in the armament of heavy and 


| light infantry, and riflemen, will nearly cease, 


especially in our service, where the whole force 
is liable to be employed as light troops. In the 
Prussian army, even before the adoption of the 
new arms, the service of skirmishers or light 
troops regulated the instruction of the whole body 


| of infantry. 


It has always been difficult to devise a rule of 


military promotion by which the interests of the 


State may be secured in advancing none but com- 
petent men, without affecting the just pride of the 
officer, or violating the consideration due to long 
and faithful service. Undoubtedly, if it were 
possible that the appointing power should always 
exercisea perfectly enlightened and impartial judg- 
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ment, the rule of promotion by selection might be 
advantageously applied in filling up all the grades 
of the Army. But in no military service has it 
been thought safe to adopt this rule to such an 
extent, and in our Army the difficulty of its 
application is vastly increased by the usually 
scattered condition of the forces, as well as by 
other considerations. 

The appointment of fit men for commissions in 
the lower grades of the Army may be, in a great 
measure, secured by requiring, in all cases, a pre- 
liminary examination, as is now required for the 
promotion of cadets and non-commissioned offi- 
cers. But, with every precaution in the first ap- 
pointment, some officers will be found unsuitable 
for discharging the duties of the higher grades, 
or they may become disqualified in consequence 
of the infirmities of age or other disability. The 
proposed organization of the general staff pro- 
vides a remedy so far as relates to their important 
duties, by opening a wide field for the selection of 
general and staff officers, and for replacing those 
who may, on trial, be found to want the peculiar 
qualifications requisite for those duties. This 
principle may, perhaps, be advantageously ex- 
tended to the selection of officers for some other 
important stations in the Army, just as it is now 
applicable by law to the appointment of a com- 
mander of the corps of engineers. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, in order to maintain an efficient 
body of officers, that some provision shall be 
made for the cases above alluded to, where officers 
may be disabled or disqualified for promotion. 
The only means for effecting this object without 
injustice to faithful public servants is, to create a 
retired list which may provide the means of re- 
treat for disabled officers, like that which the 
institution of a military asylum has efforded to 
other disabled soldiers. This measure has already 
received the favorable consideration of one branch 
of Congress, and its final adoption is urgently 
recommended, as being absolutely essential to an 
eflicientreform. Its adaptation to the service may 
be tested by restricting to a short period (one 
year) the exercise of the power to place officers 
on the retired list, and requiring the renewed 
authority of law fer its continuance; and as to 
the expense, though that is not the primary con- 
sideration in a question which involves the effi- 
ciency of the Army, it need only be remarked 
that, by the present law, the disabled officer who 
renders no service draws full pay, while, on the 
retired list, he would receive a much smaller 
allowance. So far as relates to them, the expen- 
sive system is that which keeps them on full pay. 
Whatever military establishment a nation main- 
tains, should be kept efficient; and it never can 
be so if the higher ranks are occupied by officers 
incapable of service. The only choice is to retire 
them on some reduced allowance, or to disband 
them. ‘The last is a remedy too harsh to be ap- 


| plied to faithful officers, disabled and worn outin 


its military service. 

For detailed information concerning the Military 
Academy, | refer to the report of the last board of 
visitors, and to that of the chief engineer, ex efficio, 
inspector of the academy. ‘The proposition sub- 
mitted in my last annual report, to increase the 
academic time of cadets, by the addition of one 
year, has been matured and put into effect by 
dividing the class last admitted into two parts, the 
first to pursue the former course of four years, 
and the second, composed of the junior and less 
educated members, to pursue the newly arraned 
course of studies, which will occupy a term of five 
years. By this arrangement, we avoid an inter- 
mission in the supply ef cadets to be attached as 
brevet second lieutenants to corps and companies; 
and all classes hereafter admitted will be instructed 
according to the plan of st:.dies arranged for the 
five years’ course. In general terms, it may be 
stated that the scientific course has not been 
increased, and that the additions made are those 
appertaining to practical military instruction and 
extension of the course of languages and national 
law. These additions were deemed necessary to 

ualify military officers for the high and delicate 
uties they are sometimes required to perform; 
and they could not be added without fcreasing 
the term or subtracting something from the thor- 
ough scientific education included in the course 


' heretofore pursued. 
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From a recent inspection of the academy, I can of the powder alone, without the aid of the cup. |' I have to ask attention to the necessity for far. 


bear testimony to its successful edministration, 
wnd the many and decided improvements which 
have, from time to time, been made. Additional 
means of instruction have greatly facilitated the 
acquisition of knowledge, and better arrangements 
in the quarters and recitation rooms have materi- 
ally contributed to the economy, comfort, and 
order of the corps. 

I concur in the recommendation of the chief 
engineer for the establishment of a new professor- 
ship to replace that of ‘‘ Ethics and English stu- 
dies.” This chair is now filled by the chaplain 
of the post, and if it was ever desirable that the 
pastor of cadets should also be a member of the 
academic staff, the wider range recently given to 
the study of philology, national law, and the con- 
templated addition of cognate branches, render it 
impracticable for one person properly to perform 
both daties. 

1 also concur in the estimates of that officer for 
an appropriation for the commencement of the con- 
struction of additional quarters for officers on duty 
at the Military Academy. The necessity for this 
is fully stated in the report of the board of visitors 
and the chief engineer. The total cost of the pro- 
posed buildings 1s estimated at $44,054 46, about 
one half of which is asked for the current year. 

The condition of the sea-coast defenses is stated 
in the report of the chief engineer. The grant of 
appropriations for these works at the last two 
sessions of Congress, after their suspension for 
several years, during which the policy of contin- 
uing them was very fully discussed, is regarded 
as a final decision of the question, and I advert to 
the subject only to say that recent experience in 
Europe has placed beyond doubt the wisdom of 
that conclusion. No defenses can long avail a 
people who cannot meet their foes in the open 
field, and our fortifications are not intended to 
serve as the refuge of weakness or as the strong- 
holds of unpopular power. On the sea-board, in 
advance of populous cities and important harbors, 
they are designed to arrest the progress of hostile 


fleets, and force the invader to abandon his attack, | 


disembark his troops, and pursue his attack by 
land. The capacity of sea-coast defenses to effect 
this object against the most powerful armaments 
that have ever been placed afloat, is amply demon- 
strated by the results of the late military operations 
inthe Black seaand the Baltic. Happily we may 
profit by the experience of others without suffer- 
ing the evils that attend the practical solution of 
such problems. 

Though our arms have heretofore been consid- 
ered the best in use, recent inventions in Europe 
have produced changes in small arms which are 
now being used in war, with such important re- 
sults as have caused them to be noticed among the 
remarkable incidents of battles, and indicate that 
material modifications will be made in the future 
armament of troops. The superiority of the 
grooved or rifle barrel and elongated ball, in range 
and accuracy of fire, has been long known, yet 
the difficulty of loading this weapon has hitherto, 
for most military purposes, counterbalanced its 
advantages. To overcome this difficulty two 
methods have been proposed; the first, by loading 
the piece at the breech, has been for some time in 
use, but has defects which all the ingenuity ex- 
pended on it has failed to entirely overcome. The 
second method which has produced the important 
results above indicated, is to use an oblong ball of 
such diameter as to be readily introduced into the 
piece, but which afterwards 1s expanded so as to 
fillthe caliber. This was at first done by pro- 
viding a rest or support at the junction of the 
chamber with bore, as in Captain Delvigne’s 
method, or by means of a solid pillar in the axis 
of the barrel, upon which the ball rested and was 
expanded by blows from a heavy rammer. 
was the plan of Colonel Thouvenin, of the French 
army, and is known as the system ‘‘a la tige”’ 


which has been extensively used in their service. | 
The same object was subsequently attained by | 


inserting into the rear part of the ball a conical 
iron cup which, being driven into the lead by the 
explosion of the charge, acted as a wedge to ex- 
pand the“ball. This is the plan known by the 
name of its inventor, Captain Minié, of the French 
army. Still more recently, in England, the ball 
has been improved so as to expand by the force 


'system. The strong probability of a change, and | 


| papers of the appropriation and its object, inviting 


| ones now in process of manufacture. 


This is known as the Pritchett ball, having been 
brought into use by Mr. Pritchett, a gun maker 
of London. This idea also had been suggested 
by Captain Delvigne. 

My attention being drawn to the subject, I 
directed experiments to be made by the Ordnance 
Department, both as to the proper shape of the 
ball and the best mode of grooving the barrel. In | 
the course of these trials some important conclu- 
sions were reached, agreeing, as was afterwards | 
ascertained, with the results of the investigations 
then making in Europe. Although our experi- | 
ments have been confined to our service rifle, and 
are yet incomplete, they confirm the great supe- 
riority claimed for this invention abroad. They 
show that the new weapon, whileit can be loaded | 
as readily as the ordinary musket, is at least | 
equally effective at three times the distance. | 
The foreign experiments indicate a still greater 
superiority of thenewarms. These results render 
it almost certain that smooth-bored arms will be 
superseded as a military weapon; but great cau- || 
tion is requisite in introducing a general change in | 
this important element of national defense, for the 
waste of public money is not the greatest of the 
evils resulting from the adoption of an erroneous 


the fact that we have already accumulated so large 
asupply, morethan half a million of muskets and 
rifles in the arsenals of the United States, besides 
about three hundred thousand in possession of the 
States, ata cost of near ten millions of dollars, | 
render it not expedient to continue, at this time, 
on a large scale, if atall, the manufacture of small- 
arms of our present patterns. But, until experi- 
ence shall enable us to decide on the merits of the 
new improvements, I am of opinion that our ex- 
penditures for small-arms sheuld merely be con- 
fined to the making of such as are required for 
fully testing these inventions. I have, however, | 
asked for the usual appropriations for the national 
armories, in the hope that our experiments and 
trials in actual service, and the experience of the 
present war in Europe, will enable us soon to 
decide on the value of the recent modifications, 
and to continue the manufacture of arms upon 
improved models. 

Congress, at its last session, made an appropri- 
ation for the purchase of a number of the best 
breech-loading rifles. To ascertain which among 
the many that have been invented are the best, 
public notice has been given through the news- 


all inventors to furnish samples of their arms. 
When all who choose to compete shall have sub- 
mitted their arms, a number of each kind deemed | 
worthy of trial, will be subjected to such practical 
tests as may determine their relative merits as | 
military weapons. Should the result, as it prob- | 
ably will, secure a substantial and simple breech | 
loading arm, it will supersede our present patterns || 
| 


for the use of cavalry. 

The efficacy of these new patterns of arms will 
be further increased by an improved mode of || 
priming, which has been approved by the highest || 
officers in our military and naval services. Oper- | 
ations are now in progress to perfect the details | 
of fabricating this new primer and applying it to || 
finished arms of the old pattern as well as to new || 


In anticipation of an increased, if not exclusive 
use of riflearms by the regular Army, and because 
of the belief that the rifle or light infantry system 


| to a single auditor. 
| however, that this measure alone will remove an 
_ evil which has resisted the earnest efforts of this 


ther legislation for the sale of useless militar 
sites. According to the construction which has 
been given to the acts upon this subject, ang 
which, though its correctness has been doubted 
must be regarded as settled by the practice of the 
Department, the act of March 3, 1819, applies 
only to military sites then held, and that of April 
28, 1828, only to lands ‘* conveyed to’’ the United 
States for forts, &c. According to these views 
there is no provision for the sale of lands which, 
since the 3d of March, 1819, have been reserved 
from the public domain for military purposes, and 
I therefore recommeneé that the provisions of the 
acts giving authority to sell useless military sites 


| be extended to embrace these reservations, 


Many reservations around military posts, ori. 
ginally established on the frontier, and now rep. 
dered useless by the advance of population, have 
acquired great value, not only from the rise in the 
price of lands in such localities, but from improve. 
ments put upon them 7 the labor of the troops, 
or at public expense. In disposing at public sale 
of some of these, which came within the act of 
1819, it was found that the bids were far below 


| the fair market value of the land—a result which 


has been attributed, no doubt correctly, to combi- 
nations among the bidders. I concur with the 


| quartermaster general in the opinion that similar 


results can be prevented in future only by estab. 
lishing a minimum price, below which the land 


| shall not be sold, and I recommend that provision 


be made for this purpose in any act that may be 
passed on the subject. 

The accounts of disbursing officers have been 
rendered with more than usual punctuality during 


| the past year, but yet not with the promptitude 


which the Department desires to enforce. 


Many 


| officers, not having staff appointments, besides the 


performance of their appropriate duties in the ac. 
tive and arduous service of the frontier, are charged 
with the disbursement of public money, and with 


| the care of public property. This, besides the 


labor it involves, subjects them to some loss, 
which no care can avoid, and which is a tax upon 


| their pay. ‘To reimburse this loss, if not to remu- 
| nerate their labor, | concur with the Quartermas- 


ter General in recommending that some additional 


_ pay be allowed. 


I cannot too strongly urge the necessity of 


effectual measures being taken for the prompt 
| settlement of accounts of disbursing officers at 


the Treasury. The delay to which they are now 


subjected exerts a most injurious effect, by de- 


stroying the salutary impression of a watchful 
superintendence of public expenditures, paralyzes 
the efforts of this Department to enforce prompt- 


| ness in accounting, by keeping it in ignorance of 


the true state of officers’ accounts, and exposes 
them to loss by failing to give them notice of errors 


| or defects of evidence until the accidents and mu- 


tations incident to army life have destroyed their 
ability to rectify the one or supply the other. 
One cause of the delay has been the distribution 
of military accounts between two auditors, both 
of whom, in some cases, have to settle different 
parts of the same account, and even sometimes 
different items of the same voucher. It is hoped 
this inconvenient and useless arrangement will be 
abolished, and all the military accounts committed 
It is scarcely to be expected, 


Department for along series of years. It is, how- 


This | 


of instruction, is best adapted to the foot militia, |, ever, the remedy suggested by our present know!- 


I have caused inquiries to be instituted into the 
| systems used by the light troops of other countries, 
| that complete light infantry or rifle tactics might 
be introduced into the service with such improve- 
ments as the experience of other armies has shown 
to be valuable. A work on this subject is now 
in the course of preparation, and it is expected 
will be, in a short time, submitted to you for such 
action as it may be deemed worthy to receive. 

Attention is again called to the necessity for 
| legislation to provide a more certain and equitable 
| mode for the distribution of arms among the 

militia, and to the propriety of supplying them 
_ with books of tactical instruction, as contemplated 


|| in the clause of the Constitution ‘* for training the | 


|| militia, according to the discipline prescribed by 
‘| Congress.’’ 


| edge of the case; and, if further investigation shall 
|| develop other causes of the delays compiained of, 
|| it will also indicate the additional means necessary 
|| to complete the reform. 

1 The arrangement made by the Treasury De- 
| partment, by which disbursing officers are enabled 
| tokeep funds on deposit with the assistant treas- 
|| urers of the United States, proves to be of great 
|| advantage to the service, and promises, when 
| more perfeetly understood and carried into full 
effect, to obviate most of the inconveniences here- 
_tofore experienced in transmitting funds and 
| making disbursements in remote parts of thecoun- 
| try. It preserves the control of the Department 
_ over the public moneys till the moment of their 
|| expenditure, and enables it, in the event of the 
|| death of an officer, to reclaim its funds without 


' 
' 
| 
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wating for the appointment of an administrator 
or the settlement of his accounts. Italso removes, 
in a great measure, those temptations which the 
possession of large sums of money in times of 
active speculative excitement cannot fail to pre- 
sent. 
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| have again to invite attention to the necessity 


of some general provision for the prosecution of | 


suits involving titles to lands and other public 
interests, committed to the charge of this Depart- 
ment, and for the settlement of accounts for coun- 
sel fees, costs, and other expenses incurred in 
maintaining the rights of the United States in 
such cases. In the absence of any provision of 
law on the subject, this Department has been sub- 
ject to exorbitant charges, and has experienced 
‘much embarrassment in the conduct of suits. 

In pursuance of the views stated in my last 
annual report in reference to river and harbor 
improvements, the Department has adhered, in the 
directions it has given, to the design of making 
them as complete as possible, without any opera- 
tion being undertaken which would be dependent 
for its completion upon future appropriations. 
Some works have been completed in conformity 
with these views, but by reference to the reports 
of the colonels of the two corps of engineers, it 
will be seen that a large majority are unfinished, 
and that, in many cases, the balances of appro- 
priations applicable thereto are not sufficient to 
effect results of much value. As no appropria- 
tions were made at the last session of Congress, I 
have deemed it unnecessary to present further esti- 
mates at this time. 

To the general remarks upon this subject, in 
my last annual report, I have oniy to add that 
experience confirms the opinion that no benefit at 
allcommensurate with the expense has been ob- 
tained, or is to be expected from appropriations 
granted and applied in the mode heretofore pur- 
sued. Much of the expenditure has been utterly 
lost for want of further appropriations to com- 
plete what has been commenced, and works com- 
pleted have fallen into ruins for want of appropria- 
tions to preserve them from dilapidation by the 
violence of storms, the wear of currents, and the 
progress of natural decay. A rock ora snag re- 
moved from a navigable channel is a benefit gained 
forever; but artificial structures to protect harbors 
or change the course, or increase the velocity of 
currents, must undergo deterioration, which, how- 
ever small, will be constant, and whatever policy 
may be hereafter adopted in regard to such works, 
it will be imperfect, unless it embrace not only 
their completion upon the plans selected, but 
their preservation from the operation of the nat- 
ural agencies which tend to destroy them, as 
well as from injury or occupation by trespassers. 
No means will be adequate for these objects, un- 
less accompanied by a cession of exclusive juris- 
diction over the site, or at least ownership of the 
soil. Questions have already arisen, which seem 
to indicate the difficulties which must inevitably 
occur from the want of jurisdiction and title 
whenever the powers now necessarily exercised 
in the prosecution of these works shall come in con- 
flict with the rights or interests of individuals. 

The survey of the northern and northwestern 
lakes has made steady progress, and the docu- 
ments accompanying the report of the Colonel of 
Topographical Engineers show an unusual prog- 
ress in this work accomplished during the past 
season. 
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route by wells, for which the act makes provision. 
The cheapest method of obtaining it will, it is 
believed, be by boring, for which purpose imple- 
ments could not be obtained in that country. 
Measures have been taken to procure the neces- 
sary tools and apparatus in connection with the 
examination and trials to be made for the supply 
of water by Artesian wells on the routes for the 
Pacific railroad. When these have been com- 
pleted, the same apparatus can be economically 
used for the wells on the military roads. 

Since the date of my report of February 6, 1854, 
communicating to Congress copies of all reports 
then received from the engineers and other per- 


| sons employed in explorations and surveys to 


_The roads in course of construction in the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota have been prosecuted with 


the means at the disposal of the Department, and 
a document in the report from the Topographical 


Bureau will show the system pursued and the | 


progress made in theirconstruction. 
to those in Oregon, Utah, and New Mexico, spe- 
cial instructions have been given from this De- 
partment, of which copies are appended, designed, 
in each case, to secure, in the first place, a prac- 
ticable wagon road between the termini, with such 


improvements afterwards as the balance of the | 


appropriation would allow. The roads in New 
Mexico, from Taos to Santa Fé, and from Santa 
Fé to Dona Ana, authorized by the act of July 
17, 1854, have not yet been commenced. The 
location of these, or at least of the latter, will de- 
pend in a great measure upon the success which 


With regard | 


ascertain the most practicableand economical route 
fora railroad from the Mississippi river to the 
Pacific ocean, the six parties engaged in those 
surveys have completed their field duties; reports 
_ from four of them have been received and printed 
under a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, passed atthe last session. Thetwo remain- 
ing reports, it is expected, will be ready for the 
printer in the course of next month. No pro- 
vision was made, by the resolution above cited, 
for engraving the maps—without them the reroris 
are comparatively useless. In making surveys of 
this character, the maps and reports being hastily 
prepared in the field and generally at night, after a 
cay of fatiguing duty, required careful revision in 
the office, and are considered as merely prelim- 
inary to the more elaborate results which finally 
take their place. Hence it has been found neces- 
sary to return some of the reports for revision, 
and in some cases to replot the work and make 
new maps. 

When all the reports and maps are received, 
they will be laid before Congress, with a general 
report, and a map exhibiting all the routes and 
such profiles and other drawings as will be neces- 
sary to illustrate the subject. 

An appropriation having been made at the last 
session for continuing these surveys, a party has 
been organized to make fcrther explorations be- 
| tween the plains of Los Angeles and the waters 

of the bay of San Francisco, to determine whether 
there be a practicable route for a railroad through 
the mountain passes of the Sierra Nevada and 
coast range which extend to the sea-coast at Point 
Conception. A second party is making prepara- 
tions for testing the practicability of procuring 
| water by means of Artesian wells, upon the arid 
plains which occur in the several routes. The 
results of the surveys already made will, when 
assembled and compared, probably indicate the 
direction in which further explorations shall be 
made by parties organized to take the field next 
spring, as early as the season will permit. 

I refer to the report of Captain Meigs, of the 
corps of engineers, the officer in charge of the 
Capitol extension, for a very satisfactory account 
of the progress of that work. ‘The exterior facing 
of the walls has been retarded by the difficulty of 
obtaining, under the contract, a sufficient supply 
of marble; but the brick-work is well advanced. 

| The walls of tue Senate Chamber and Representa- 
| tives’ Hall are finished, and these rooms will be 
placed under roof during the present winter. It 
is expected they will be completed by the meeting 
of the next Congress; but the delay in the supply 
of marble may so retard the completion of the 
outer walls and the corridors depending thereon, 
as to prevent their being occupied so early. The 
style of the work, both in finish and strength, has 
beea of a higher standard than was contemplated 
when the estimates were made, but the adminis- 
trative capacity and professional skill of the officer 
in charge haveso kept down the expenditures that 
| it is believed the cost will not exceed the estimates 
made for an inferior building. The modifications 
| made in the interior plan of the structure are now 
so far completed as to be seen and easily under- 
stood, and I feel additional assurance as to the 
successful solution of the difficult problems of 
acoustics, optics, and ventilation, presented espe- 
| cially in the construction of the Hall of Represent- 
|| atives. 
|| Operations on the work designed to supply this 
| city with water have been suspended for want of 
| funds. It is hoped that appropriations will no 
|| longer be withheld from this important work. I 


may attend the efforts to obtain water along the || have seen no reason to change the opinion that it 
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was judiciously planned and located. M y confi- 
dence is strengthened that it will be completed at 
a cost within the estimate, and will secure the 
object in view with more certainty, and, taking 
into view the permanence of the work, its capa- 
city to supply future wants, and the absence of 
machinery entailing anrual oe more eco- 
nomically than any other mode that has been 
suggested. 

By the civil and diplomatic appropriation act, 
approved August 4, 1854, this Department was 
authonzed to purchase for $200,000 the large fire- 

| proof building at the corner of F and Seventeenth 
streets, which has long been occupied in common 
by Bureaus of the Treasury, Interior, Navy, and 
War Departments. The lease under which it 
was held expired on the 30th of June, and the 
owner, who had given the Department due notice, 
refused to renew it for a less rent than $30,000 
per annum, which Congress had refused to appro- 
priate. A thorough survey of the building was 
made by competent engineers and builders, who 
estimated its value, in its actual condition, at 
$197;042, $197,997, and $193,342, respectively, 
and after some negotiation, the owner agreed to 
accept the amount of the appropriation in payment 
for the building and in satisfaction of all claims 
for damages, as also for arrears of rent accrued 
since the termination of the lease—nearly three 
months, which could not be paid, as the act was 
regarded as making an appropriation either for 
purchase or rent, but not for both. 

It is true the plan of the building was not con- 
sidered as the best adapted for public offices, but 
Congress had refused to allow the rent demanded 
by the owner, and had thus left the Department 
no alternative but to purchase or vacate it. Be- 
tween these conditions there was scarcely a choice. 
Accommodations elsewhere could not be procured, 
without much difficulty, and I should have felt 
great reluctance to place in insecure. buildings the 
valuable records stored there, some of which, if 
destroyed by fire, could not be replaced at a cost 
less than the price of ,the building, while others 
could not be replaced at all; the purehase was there- 
fore concluded upon the terms stated. I have sub- 
mitted an estimate for repairs and improvements 
sufficient to put the building in proper condition. 
| Much of the repairs now proposed would have 
been equally necessary had the Government va- 
cated the building, instead of purchasing, as the 
lease provided that the building should be restored 

| in a good state of repair. The cost of the addi- 
| tional improvements will hardly exceed the amount 
of the rent that was released in the contract of 
purchase. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the pur- 
| chase of this building in no degree obviates the 
necessity heretofore frequently presented, of re- 
placing the building assigned for the use of this 

| Department with a fire-proof structure. 
| ‘The accompanying reports of the Commanding 
| General of the Army and the chiefs of the sonnel 
| branches of the military service, contain full and 
| exact information in relation to the duties with 
which they are respectively charged. To these 
l refer for such details as could not be embraced 
in this report. 

| have the horor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
Secretary of War. 
To the Presipenr of the United States. 


ie 
Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 





Navy Department, December 4, 1854. 


Sir: In the annuai report from the Navy De- 
| partment, which I now have the honor to present, 
I have taken the liberty, in addition to the usual 
statement of the operations of the squadrone and 
| the general condition of the service and the pub- 
lic property, to recommend a still further gradual 
| increase of the Navy, and to express frankly my 
| views of the great epeenins of its reorganization, 

and the enactment of new regulations for the dis- 
cipline and improvement of seamen. If they are 
urged with seeming pertinacity, my only apology 
is a deep interest in the magnitude of the subject, 
and a conviction of the necessity of legislative in- 
\| terposition. 
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SQUADRONS. 

The vessels composing the home squadron 
are, the frigate Columbia, the flag-ship, Com- 
mander 8. B. Wilson; the sloops-of-war Albany, 
Commander J.T. Gerry; Falmouth, Commander 
T. D. Shaw; and the steamers Princeton, Com- 
mander Henry Eagle; and Fulton, Lieutenant 
Commanding J. K. Mitchell. Commodore J.T. 
Newton atill commands this squadron. The cruis- 
ing of the vessels of the squadron has been prin- 
cipally among the West India Islands, and along 
the coasts bordering on the Caribbean sea and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


The Columbia returned ta Norfolk, in obedience | 


to orders from the Navy Department, and on the 
28th June sailed, under instructions to Commo- 
dore Newton, on special duty to St. Domingo. 
Having thoroughly surveyed the Bay of Samana, 
and ascertained its depth and character, and ex- 
amined the localities in its vicinity with reference 
to fitness for a convenient depot for naval pur- 
poses, the Columbia returned to Pensacola, and 
1s now under orders to proceed to San Juan de 
Nicaragua, conveying to that point Mr. Wheeler, 
United States Minister Resident to Nicaragua, 
and Mr. Marlin, United States Minister Resident 
to Guatemala. The Princeton, Commander Eagie, 
sailed from Norfolk on the 3lst of October for 
Pensacola, and will proceed on her cruise asa part 
of the home squadron. The Albany, Commander 
Gerry, in pursuance of the orders of the commo- 
dore, has been actively cruising during the entire 
year, having visited, among other ports, those of 
Samana, Sisal, St. Thomas, Laguayra, Curacoa, 
Carthagena, Aspinwall, San Juan, Port Royal, 
and St. Jago de Cuba. She has done good ser- 
vice, and Commander Gerry and his officers merit 
the approbation of the Department, as | have 
reason to know that the appearance of our flag at 


those ports, and the bearing of the officers, con- | 


tributed much to the encouragement and protection 
of our citizens engaged in commercial transactions 
in those regions. 


The last official intelligence received from the | 


Albany was on the 28th of September from As- 
pinwall, informing the Department that on the 
ensuing day she would sail for New York. There 
is no doubt of her having put to sea at the time 
mentioned. 


Much time having elapsed, and no | 


tidings of her having been received, it is but nat- | 


ural that painful anxiety should be felt, touching 
her fate. The prevalent opinion is, that she has 
sustained serious injuries from encountering 
storms recently prevalent in her course home- 


ward, and that she has put into some port for re- | 


pairs. 


Department still entertains the opinion that she is 
safe. 
The Fulton, which until the 24th of April was 


under the command of Lieutenant James M. Wat- | 


son, was in useful service, and, having visited 
many of the ports of the West Indies, returned to 
the United States. On the 17th May she left Nor- 
folk under the command of Lieutenant Mitchell, 


conveying tothe port of Vera Cruz the Hon. Mr. | 
Gadeden, our Minister to Mexico, and bearer of | 
the treaty recently concluded between the United | 


States and Mexico, where she remained until the 
treaty was ratified, and with it returned to the 
port of Washington, where she has since been ne- 
cessarily detained, and is now ready for service. 
The practicability of interoceanic communica- 
tion by the construction of a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien, between Caledonia bay and 
the Caribbean sea, and the Gulf of San Miguel, on 
the Pacific, has long been a subject of much spec- 
ulation and controversy among men of science 
and learning. The magnitude of the work, and 
wonderful influence which its successful accom- 
plishment might exert upon the commerce of the 
world, and more especially upon the intercourse 
between our Atlantic and Pacific possessions, in- 
duced the Department, with your approbation, to 
accept the services of an accomplished and enter- 
prising officer ofthe Navy, Lieutenant I. G. Strain, 
who volunteered to undertake the exploration. 
The Caribbean sea being embraced within the 
limits assigned as a cruising ground for the home 
squadron, the Department concluded that the 
Cyane, Commander Hollins, might, with great 


With a view of obtaining information and | 
affording relief, the steamer Princeton left Pensa- | 
cola some days ago in search of the Albany. The | 
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propriety, cruise in that region, take proper sound- 
ings at Caledonia bay, and at the same time, with 
but little additional expense, convey any party 
that might volunteer to engage in the arduous 
and interesting exploration. Passed Midshipman 
Truxton, First Assistant Engineer J. M. Maury, 
Midshipman H. M. Garland, and a few civilians, 
and seamen from the crew of the Cyane, also vol- 
unteered to embark in the adventure. The per- 


mission of the New Granadian Government having || 


been cheerfully given, the Cyane sailed from Phil- 
| adelphia in December last, and arrived at Porto 
Escoces, on Caledonia bay, on the 17th of Janu- 
ary. 
execute the special duty assigned. 
ceeded in crossing the Isthmus, and returning, 
after encountering sufferings and hardships, and 
exhibiting powers of endurance, a spirit of enter- 
prise, and a generous devotion to duty, eminently 
| creditable to them as officers, and honorable to 
| them as men. 


The party were landed, and proceeded to | 
They suc- || 


A few of the seamen and civilians | 


were unable to bear up under their trying expo- | 


sure, and expired. 


party to New York. I refer you, however, fora 


The Cyane returned with the | 


more particular recital of the details of the expe- | 
dition, to the interesting report of Lieutenant | 


Strain which accompanies this communication, 
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ister speaking of them as ‘‘ being persons, almost 
without exception, of notoriously bad character— 
some of them discharged penitentiary convicts ang 
refugees from justice, habitually manifesting ey;j 
dispositions towards our citizens, and indulging 
those dispositions to the injury of persons and 
property whenever they are not restrained } 

force,’’ and that he was ‘‘unable to regard them 
in any other light than as pirates and outlaws;” 
that he knew that this ungoverned populace had 
for a season restrained an American Minister’s 





| personal liberty, and rudely assailed him; that 


from which you will perceive that he is very de- || 


cidedly of opinion that the work is totally imprac- 
ticable, and this, [ apprehend, settles the question 
forever. 

It is proper that I should remark that the offi- 


cers of her Britannic Majesty’s ship Virago, on | z to ‘ 
| unhealthiness of that climate and their previous 


the Pacific, were prompt and generous in extend- 


ing timely relief to the suffering party, and thata | 
proper appreciation of it has been officially com- | 
municated to her Britannic Majesty ’sGovernment. | 


Intelligence having been received that the pro- 
perty of American citizens had been improperly 


detained by the people of San Juan de Nicaragua; | 


that our Minister to Central America, Hon. Mr. | 


Borland, had been treated with rudeness and dis- 
respect, and that the interests of our countrymen 
required the immediate presence of a man of war 
in that neighborhood, the Cyane, being the most 
available vessel for that purpose, in obedience to 
instructions from the Department, put tosea again 
on the 19th of June. On herarrival at San Juan, 
Commander Hollins, learning from Mr. Fabens, 
the United States commercial agent at that place, 


| that the demand made by him, by order of the | 
State Department, for a proper reparation of | 
wrongs committed by them, had been treated with | 


derision and contempt, after due deliberation, 


thought it expedient, through Mr. Iabens,. to | 


make a final demand upon the inhabitants for a 
satisfactory adjustment. As the result was en- 


tirely unsatisfactory, Commander Hollins gave || 
| and arrived at Philadelphia on the 2d of May. 


notice on the 12th of July, by a proclamation 
posted in the most public places, that if the pro- 


posed terms of settlement were not complied with, | 


he should, at nine a. m., of the 13th, proceed to 
bombard the town of San Juan, to the end that 


**the rights of our country and citizens may be || 


vindicated, and as a guarantee for future protec- 
tion.’? He had hoped that the show of a determ- 
ination on his part would, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, have brought about a satisfactory ad- 
justment: such, however, was not thecase. His 
appeals for adjustment were disregarded. 
| proclamation was only read to be treated with 


His || 
|| mander William C. Whittle. 


|| contempt. His return to his country after all this, | 


| without inflicting some punishment upon these || 


lawless and reckless people, he thought would be || 
| but a signal for a renewal of insults and outrages. || 


Having tendered boats for the removal of prop- 


erty and persons to all who would avail them- | 


| selves of them, he bombarded the place and de- 
| stroyed most of their property, without loss of life. 


|| [ could not reprove this commander for his 


conduct. Humanity often lends her sympathies 
| to the sufferer, however just the punishment, but 
| patriotism rarely condemns the brave officer who 
administers that punishment from a sense of 
justice to his countrymen whose property is 
destroyed and whose national flag is insulted. 


| Commander Hollins had been compelled but a year 
| before to interfere and stop these same people in 
their progress of destruction of American property; 
that he had, besides, seen the report of our Min- 


We may well regret the stern necessity which | 
| constrained him, but it should be remembered that | 


they had retained and refused to surrender the 
stolen property of some of our countrymen; that 
they contemptuously turned a deaf ear to his 
appeals for adjustment, and that his alternative 
was to inflict punishment or return to his country 
with a well-armed national vessel and report that 
he had demanded satisfaction, and upon being 
treated with contempt, had felt it his duty to come 
home. 

Rash impetuosity on the part of those who 
hold in their hands, to some extent, the elements 
of war, cannot be too strongly discountenanced, 
No officer should dare trifle with them. But] 
think that an acquaintance with all the facts and 
calm reflection will relieve our own people (who 
are justly sensitive of national honor) from any 
fear that a wrong has been perpetrated, and a 
reference to history may weil silence the criticism 
of others. 

The Cyane requiring extensive repairs, and 
owing to the condition of the crew from the 


exposure in the bay of Caledonia, her return to 
the United States became necessary. After 
receiving on board the archives of the commercial 
agency and Mr. Fabens and his effects, Com- 
mander Hollins proceeded to Boston, and the 
vessel on the Ist of September was put out of 
commission for the purpose of repairs, which are 
now completed. “ 

The Falmouth, Commander Shaw, has been 
very recently put in commission, and wiil proceed 


| to sea in a few days. 


The Brazil squadron, Commodore W. D. 


| Salter, has attached to it the flag-ship Savannah, 


Commander Samuel Mercer; the sloop-of-war 


| Germantown, Commander W. F. Lynch; the 


brig Bainbridge, Lieutenant Commanding C. G. 
Hunter; and the store-ship Relief, Lieutenant 
Commanding 8S. C. Rowan. The store-ship 
Relief returned to New York on the 29th of July 


| for fresh supplies, and having taken in her cargo, 





sailed for Rio on the 24th of September. 

The sloop-of-war Jamestown, which at my last 
report formed one of this squadron, having com- 
pleted her cruise, returned to the United States, 


The steamer Water Witch, Lieutenant Com- 
manding T.J. Page, is still actively engaged in the 
surveys of the rivers Uruguay and Parana. 

This squadron is efficiently engaged in taking 
care of the interests of our country in that region, 
with which our commercial transactions are rap- 


idly growing. 


The African squadron, Commodore Isaac Mayo, 


| consists of his flag-ship, the frigate Constitution, 


Commander J. Rudd; the sloops-of-war Marion, 
Commander H. Y. Purviance, and Dale, Com- 
The brig Perry, 
Lieutenant R. L. Page, after having been on the 
station two years, arrived at Norfolk on the 15th 
of July. ‘The Constitution and the Marion will 
be relieved early in the ensuing year, at which 


|| time they will have been two years on that station. 





The vessels of this squadron have been actively, 
and in many instances successfully, engaged in 


| checking the slave trade, and some of them have 


been regularly cruising on the coasts most fre- 
quented by slavers. The officers in command 
have also had it in their power to render-assist- 


| ance to merchant vessels in distress, and to our 


growing commerce, exposed to many dangers on 
the African coast. 

The Mediterranean squadron, Commodore 8. 
H. Stringham, consists of his flag-ship, the frigate 
Cumberland, Commander A. A. Harwood; the 
steam-frigate Saranac, Captain J. C. Long; the 
sloops-of-war St. Louis, Commander D. N. Ingra- 
ham, and Levant, Commander C. C. Turner. 
The Cumberland will be relieved early in the 
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epring, and authority has been given for the re- 
turn of the Levant and St. Louis early in the 
ensuing y ear. 

This squadron, during the past year, has visited 
many of the ports of Italy, Sicily, the Archipel- 
avo, and Greece, and also the coasts of Spain and 

sarbary; and has kept a watchful eye over Amer- 
ican interests in the Mediterranean. 


The Saranac, under instructions from the De- 


partment, conveyed Mr. Chandler, the United 


States consul-general, to Tunis—from Marseilles | 


to Tunis—where he was landed on the 13th of 
July, with the usual honors. 

Tie East India squadron consists of the sloop- 
of-war Macedonian, Captain Joel Abbott, the se- 
nior officer on the station; the steam-frigate Pow- 
hatan, Captain W. J. McCluney; and the sloop- 
of-war Vandalia, Commander John Pope. The 


steam-frigates Mississippi and Susquehanna, the | 


sloop-of-war Plymouth, and the store-ships South- 
ampton, Supply,and Lexington, are now on their 
way home—the steamers returning by the way of 
San Francisco. 
cently commanding this squadron, is, by permis- 


sion of the Department, returning to the United | 


States by the way of England. Ae 
The vessels of the squadron, owing to the civil 
war existing in China, have had frequent calls 


made upon them for the protection of American | 


citizens and property, and have been of great ser- 
vice to our countrymen in that remote region. 


Commodore Perry, with the steam-frigate Pow- | 


hatan as his flag-ship, Captain W.J. McCluney; 
the sloop-of-war Macedonian, Captain J. Abbot; 
the steam-frigates Susquehanna, Commander F. 
Buchanan, and Mississippi, Commander S. 8. 


Lee; the sloop-of-war Vandalia, Commander John | 


Pope; and the store-ships Southampton, Lieu- 
tenant Commanding J. J. Boyle, and Lexington, 
Lieutenant Commanding J. J. Glasson, arrived 


at Yedo Bay, Japan, on the 13th of February, for | 
the purpose of fulfilling the plans of which he had 


notified them the year before, and of endeavoring 
to establish commercial relations between Japan 
and the United States. 
verance and remarkable management, he suc- 
ceeded finally in overcoming the obstinacy and 
prejudices of the Japanese Government, and in- 
duced it to enter into a treaty of amity and peace, 
by which two of its ports, Hakodade and Simoda, 
were opened to vessels, and ship-wrecked mar- 


iners of American vessels are guarantied to have | 


ample protection and kind treatment on whatever 


part of the coasts they may be cast. The above- | 


mentioned ports were fully surveyed by our ves- 
sels, and are represented to be very convenient 
and commodious. Presents were also exchanged 
between the Japanese Government and the United 
States. 

The treaty having been concluded, it was in- 
trusted to Commander H. A. Adams, who was 
directed to proceed in the Saratoga, Commander 
W.S. Walker, to San Francisco, and thence to 
Washington. On the arrival of the Saratoga at 
the Sandwich Islands, a more speedy conveyance 
offering, Commander Adams left her and reached 
Washington with the treaty on the 10th of July. 
Commodore Perry and those who accompanied 
him in his novel and perilous undertaking deserve 
well of their country. A new era seems, through 


their instrumentality, to be dawning upon the | 


.commerce of the world. It is difficult to calculate 


the wonderful results which present and future | 


generations may experience from this promised 
gradual dropping off of the cruel fetters with 
which ignorance has so long embarrassed com- 
merce, and this hopeful prospect of the spread of 
civilization and liberty and good government, so 
cheering to the Christian statesman. 

The Saratoga proceeded on her way to the 
United States, and arrived at Boston, September 
1, having been absent from the country for four 
years. I have expressed to Commander Walker 
and his officers, as also to the crew, my just ap- 
preciation of their good conduct, notwithstanding 
the expiration of their terms of enlistment. 

I regret to state that, whilst the Plymouth was 


engaged in surveying the Bonin Islands, Lieu- | 


tenant John Mathews, with thirteen of the crew, 
when in a boat, encountered a severe typhoon, 
and were all lest. Lieutenant Mathews had a 
high reputation in the Navy as an officer, and the 


Commodore M. C. Perry, re- | 


By indomitable perse- | 
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men are represented to have been among the best | 


of the crew. 

The vessels of the expedition for the survey 
and reconnoissance of Bhering Straits, the North 
Pacific ocean and China seas, after leaving Simon’s 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope, proceeded to Hong 
Kong, China; the sloop-of-war Vincennes, Com- 
mander C. Ringgold, and the brig Porpoise, Lieu- 
tenant Commanding A. B. Davis, by the way of 
Van Dieman’s Land, through the Coral seas, 
passing the Caroline, and Ladrone, and Bashee 
Islands, arriving at Hong Kong on the 17th of 


March; the steamer John Hancock, Lieutenant | 


Commanding John Rogers; the store-ship John P. 
Kennedy, Lieutenant Commanding N. Collins, 
and the tender Fennimore Cooper, Lieutenant 
Commanding H. K. Stevens, by the way of the 
Straits of Sunda and Gasper, the Carimata and 
Billeton passages, and the Socloo sea. Their ar- 


rival at Hong Kong is reported by Commander | 


Ringgold early in June. 
During the absence of Commodore Perry, wit 


the greater part of the East India squadron, at 


Japan, the civil war raging in China, and particu- 
larly in the vicinity of Canton, so alarmed Ameri- 
can citizens holding immense property in that 
region, that Commander Ringgold considered it 
proper to suspend temporarily the special duties 
to which he was assigned, and render protection to 
| his exposed countrymen; and has thus failed to 
accomplish a large portion of the surveys that had 
been planned forthe present year. In addition to 


these embarrassments, Commodore Perryinforms | 


the Department, under date of August 9, that, on 
his arrival at Hong Kong, he found the expedition 
laboring under serious disadvantages, owing to 


the unfortunate affliction of Commander Ringgold, | 


which has rendered it necessary, in the opinion 
of the medical officers, that he should return to 
the United States. 
placed in charge of the expedition an experienced 
officer, Lieutenant John Rogers, the next in rank, 
and the plan of operations marked out by him 
being considered judicious, the Department has 
directed him to proceed with all dispatch to its 
execution. 

The Pacific squadron, Commodore B. Dulany, 
consists of the flag-ship St. Lawrence, Com- 


|| mander W. W. Hunter, the sloop-of-war Ports- 


mouth, Commander T. A. Dornin, and St. 
Mary’s, Commander T. Bailey. The frigate In- 
dependence, Captain J. Tattnall, bearing the 
broad pennant of Commodore W. Mervine, sailed 
from New York on the 9th of October for the 


| Pacific. Upon her arrival out, Commodore Mer- 


vine will take command, and Commodore Dulany 
will return to the United States in the St. Law- 
rence. 
I. S. Sterett, and the steamer Massachusetts, 
Lieutenant Commanding R. W. Meade, sailed 
from Norfolk, respectively, the 16th of June and 
Sth of July, to join this squadron. By last ad- 
vices, they had reached and left Rio, on their way 
out; but the Massachusetts, after a day’s sail, 
encountered and suffered seriously from a violent 


| storm, and returned to Rie for repairs. 


In addition to the above enumerated vessels, 
there are on the Pacific coast the stationary store- 
ships Fredonia, Lieutenant J. D. Johnson, at 
Valpartiso, and Warren, Lieutenant D. McDou- 
gall, at the navy-yard at Mare Island, California. 

The St. Lawence has been cruising most of the 
year between the ports of Payta and Callao, in 
Peru, and Valparaiso,in Chili. The Portsmouth 
returned from the Sandwich Islands to San Fran- 
cisco on the 14th of January. The Government 
having received sufficient intelligence to impress 
it with the apprehension that an unlawful expedi- 
tion had left or was about leaving San Francisco, 
for the purpose of taking possession of territory 


_ belonging to Mexico, instructions were sent Com- 


mander Dornin to render prompt and efficient aid 
in assisting to arrest and suppress any such un- 
lawful expedition as might be set on foot within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and to exer- 
cise all lawful means of preventing the violation 
of law and infraction of treaty stipulations. To 
assist him in this, he was, with your approba- 
| tion, authorized, if necessary, to charter a steamer 
| forashorttime on reasonabieterms. Commander 
| Dornin considered it necessary, and for this pur- 
| pose he chartered, at San Francisco, the steamer 


, port. 
| Sandwich Islands, and is now probably on her 


Commodore Perry having | 


The sloop-of-war Decatur, Commander | 
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Columbus, belonging to the Pacific Mai! Steam- 
shipCompany. With this steamer and the Ports- 
mouth he proceeded along the coast; and having 
evinced a determination to execute his orders, and 
unite with the civil authorities in promptly arrest- 
ing and suppressing all unlawful expeditions, he 
unquestionably contributed largely to their early 
termination, and thus to the maintenance of 
friendly relations with a neighboring power. 
Some of the leaders were arrested, and many of 
the sick and wounded availed themselves of the 
offer of Commander Dornin to return them to 
their homes. 

After he had terminated successfully his efforts 
in regard to the unlawful expedition against Mex- 
ico, he received intelligence that about twenty 
American citizens were imprisoned in close con- 
finement at Mazatlan. Having investigated the 
matter, and concluding that their confinement was 
improper, he interfered, and demanded their re- 
lease. They were soon discharged, by order of 
the Government of Mexico, and, at the instance 
of Commander Dornin, were conveyed, in the 
revenue cutter W. L. Marcy, to San Fraficisco, 
at their own request. ‘The Portsmouth did good 
service at Acapulco, in relieving American steam- 
ers from the embarrassment of a blockade of that 
When last heard from, she was at the 


way to the United States, under the order of the 
Department. 

The St. Mary’s, which left the United States 
on the 15th of October, 1853, joined the squadron 
at Valparaiso on the 20th of January. Com- 
plaints having been made of abusive conduct to- 
wards our shipmasters whose business cavried 
them to the Chincha Islands, the St. Mary’s was 
sent there in April. Commander Bailey found in 
port about one hundred and sixteen sail of ves- 
sels, two thirds of which were American. The 
presence of the St. Mary’s had a very beneficial 
effect, and the masters of the large fleet of mer- 
chantmen, both English and American, expressed 
themselves highly gratified at the prompt and 
energetic action taken by Commander Batley in 
regard to their complaints and grievances. Whilst 
there he had an opportunity to return the protec- 
tion which was afforded last year by Admiral 
Moseby, of the English Navy, to many of our 
countrymen by affording assistance and protec- 
tion to Captain McClenan, master of the English 
ship Kildaire, which assistance and protection had 
been refused by the Peruvian Governor of the 
islands. The St. Mary’s, after cruising on the 
coast south of Panama, and showing our flag at 
Iqique, Arica, and various other ports, was, on 
the 29:h of August, (the last advices from her,) 
at the Sandwich Islands, whither she had been 
sent by Commodore Dulany, under instructions 
from the Department. 

The steamer Michigan, Commander J. 8. Nich- 
olas, is still in commission on our northern lakes, 
and, during the last season, engaged in her usual 
cruising. 

The steam-frigate San Jacinto, Captain Strib- 
ling, having received on board the new machinery 
recently constructed for her, put to seaon the 9h 
of August, for a six months’ cruise, with a view 
especially to testing the capacity of the machinery, 
in pursuance of the terms of the contract. When 
last heard from she was at Southampton, and, 
having undergone very slight repairs, was about 
proceeding on her cruise. 

In addition to the employment of the vessels, 
officers, and men afloat, as thus recited, many of 
the officers and men of the Navy are assigned to 
duty on the coast survey. 


INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 


Although Congress, at its last session, promptly 
responded to the recommendation for the construc- 
tion of six newsteam-frigates, and for completing 
and launching the frigates Santee and Sabine, I 
am very far from entertaining the opinion that the 
enlargement of the Navy should stop here. The 
protection of our wide-spread commerce, the 
guarding of our extended coast, the preserva- 
tion of our rank as a nation, demand that we 
should not be entirely stationary, and with inac- 
tive indifference behold the progress of other 
Powers in naval strength. And it is hardly 
unwise to glance at the various national Navy 
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Registers and compare the size of our Navy, not 
merely with that of the mighty nations with whom 
we claim equal rank, but with that of other nations 
whom we esteem to be far, far behind us in the race 
of national greatness. Even with the addition of 
the unfinished six steam frigates, our naval force 
will not exceed fifty vessels in condition for service. 
W eakness invites aggression, and never inspires 
respect; while acknowledged strength and visible 
preparation command consideration, and are the 
true safeguards of peace. And, although our mis- 
sion 1s peace, and no warlike messengers of propa- 
— are to be sent forth to force republican 
iberty upon reluctant victims of misgovernment, 
it may be well to remember that, in addition to 
the ordinary uncertainty which ever hangsaround 
questions of peace and war in the distant future, 
we have to encounter illy-disguised jealousy of our 
peculiar institutions from those who cling with 
tenacity to the old system of government. Hear 
the language of one of your predecessors in a 
message to Congress more than a quarter of a 
century ago: 

**Unprovoked injuries are often inflicted, and even the 
peculiar felicity of our situation might, with some, be a 
cause for excitement and aggression. The history of the 
late wars in Europe furnishes a complete demonstration that 
no system ot conduct, however correct in principle, can 
protect neutral Powers from injury from any party; thata 
defenseless position and a distinguished love of peace are 
the surest invitations to war; and that there is no way to 
avoid it other than by being always prepared and willing, 
for a just cause, to meetit. Ifthere be a people on earth, 
whove more especial duty it is to be at all times prepared to 
defend the rights with which they are blessed, and to sur- 
pass all others in sustaining the necessary burdens, and in 
subinitting to sacrifices to make such preparations, it is, un- 
doubtediy, the people of these States.’? 

The well armed and well-manned ships of our 
Navy may be truly regarded as so many ocean 
sentinels stationed along the main, to challenge at 
once any who might dare to seek an assault upon 
institutions sacred to us, but inconvenient to them. 
It is true, we are at peace with the world; and so, 
buta few months ago, were the nations of Europe, 
and, under the benign influence of Christianity 
and civilization, seemed hopeful of a quiet future, 
with no rivalry but in arts, science, and national 
development. The scene is suddenly changed. 
War, with all its bloody calamities, is convulsing 


those mighty nations, and no prophetic statesman | 
But who | 
It is not merely the | 


can foretell its extent or its termination. 
are interested in the Navy? 
citizen whose lot is cast along the coast, the 
wealthy merchant in our cities, the speculator in 
floating merchandise, but merchants, mechanics, 
planters—our countrymen all along the coast, up 
our rivers, beyond the mountains. The agricul- 
tural interest is as much benefited and protected by 
the Navy as any other. Every planter, in every 
section is not more truly protected by the inclosure 
around his farm, than by our ‘* wooden walls ”’ 
which float around our coast. 
border on the Mississippi transport on its bosom 


their cotton, and grain, and sugar, and vast vari- | 


eties of products which are borne into the Gulf of 
Mexico. With no navy sufficient to protect it in 
that region, who can appreciate the inconvenience 


and embarrassment which our planting interest will | 


experience in war? 


But the great cost is often 
suggested. 


That should always be vigilantly 


watched by the prudent statesman; who should, | 


however, remember that every dollar is expended 


among our own people in the purchase of mate- | 


rial and payment of laborers; and that it brings 
into exercise the mechanical skillof our country, 
promotes, and thereby perpetuates, a class in our 
midst essential to our natienal independence. He 
who visits our navy-yards, and lingers a moment 
in beholding the giant frames of the noble ships 
now being constructed by the genius, the labor, 
and with the material of our own country, will 


find that the money expended not merely results |, 
in presenting a floating battery to protect our | 
pesserty and our flag, but gladdens the hearts of | 
1 


hundreds of cheerful artisans, who pay it back 
into the Treasury with fourfold interest. It is not 
wasted capital; it is not like the millions annually 
sent abroad to foreign capitalists to pay the debts 
contracted for schemes of extravagance, leaving 
embarrassment in its trail. J do not propose to in- 
crease the number of officers, not materially to 
enlarge the squadrons, and thereby increase largely 
our current expenses, nor to have a navy of the 
immense size and expense of some of the Powers 


The States which | 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
of Europe. But I do propose so to increase the 
materiel of our navy as at least to approximate to 
a state of readiness for emergencies which wise 
statesmen strive to avoid, but wiser statesmen 
prepare to meet. It will be my pleasure to 

| cooperate with the legislative department of Gov- 
ernment in practically carrying out these views. 

Fora detailed statement of the actual condition 
of our naval force, I beg to refer you to the full 


report of the Chief of the Bureau of Construction, | 


Equipment, and Repair. 


In the exercise of the discretion imposed upon | 


me by the act of Congress directing the construc- | 
tion of six steam-frigates, I decided, after mature 
consideration and inquiry, to have them built in | 


the navy-yards, under the more immediate super- 
vision of the Department. The Government had 
a fair supply of material, particularly of live oak, 
well seasoned; had erected ship-houses, in which 
the vessels while being built could be protected 
from exposure, and the mechanics employed could 
be sheltered comfortably, and able to prosecute 
the work in the most inclement weather. 


On examination I discovered that there was | 


neither material, building-slip, nor ship-house at 
Pensacola, and that the Franklin was being rebuilt, 
and the Santee altered and completed, at Kittery. 
I therefore ordered that immediate preparation be 
made for constructing the new frigates at the navy- 
yards in Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Wash- 
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not only confirmed me in the correctness of those 
views, but constrains me, at the hazard of the 
charge of pertinacity, to renew, most earnestly, 
my previous recommendations, and to urge their 
consideration and adoption with deep solicitude, 
So far as I have the authority at present, these 
views shall guide my action. I cannot recommend 
for promotion to higher rank and larger pay offi. 
cers who do not merit it, from incapacity, either 
moral or physical. I donot appreciate the justice 
or policy of promoting to a higher grade an officer 
who cannot perform its duties, unless in rare ex. 
ceptional cases, as a complimentary reward for 
services rendered. It is neither more nor legs 
than elevating the incompetent, and then orderin 

the unpromoted competent to do their woik! Ig 
there an alarm of fastening upon the Government 
an odious pension system? None can cherish a 
greater repugnance to that than myself; but none 


can be more fully convinced that it can be so well 


surrounded with safeguards, restrictions, and limit. 
ations, as to retain its virtues and reject its faults. 

Is the particular plan of having the aid of a board 
of officers in ascertaining the incompetent and 
unworthy objected to? 1am not wedded to that 


'or any other scheme, provided the main object 


can be attained. I should be content to have the 
Secretary, from time to time, officially report to 


{| the President such names as he wishes should be 


ington, and Norfolk. There is no difficulty in | 
securing the services of as many skillful mechanics | 


and laborers as are desired. 
the several yards have all manifested a deep inter- 
est in dispatching the work with success. Much 
progress has been made, and | have no doubt six 
first-class steamers, equal to the expectation of 
the country, will be completed as speedily as men 
and meanscan accomplish the work. Not having 
| facilities for manufacturing the steam machinery 
necessary, exceptat the Washington navy-yard, 
I had no alternative but to make contracts with 
private establishments for five of the frigates. These 


lished reputation, and the contractors are busily 
engaged in fulfilling them. 
to invite proposals, so as to call forth the best skill 
of the country, and, before adopting them, submit 
them for my guidance toa board of engineers. 
Bonds with approved sureties have been taken for 
the faithful execution of the work, and two fifths of 
the contract price is to be retained until the ma- 


at sea for six months. Before adopting any of 


The public officers at | 


| contracts have been made with builders of estab- | 


The plan adopted was | 


chinery has worked successfully and satisfactory | 


the plans proposed, I thought proper, in consid- | 


eration of the greater experience of England and 
France in the application of steam machinery to 


men of war, to order the Engineer-in-Chief, Mar- | 


tin, to visit Europe with a view to availing him- 
self of any improvements which may have been 
made. The observations made during his visit, 
and the interesting reports of Lieutenant Walker, 


who had been similarly engaged, will prove useful | 


to the service. The Santee and Sabine frigates 
will be completed and ready for being launched in 
a few weeks. The Franklin is progressing rap- 


| idly, and it is confidently expected that the six | 


| steam-frigates will be launched certainly by the 
ensuing fall, if not earlier. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE NAVY. 


| the opinion ‘* that the present organization of the 


| but is, in its practical operation, working palpable 
| and serious mischief to the efficiency and charac- 
| ter of that branch of the public service,’’ and, 
| that a retired list on reduced pay for the faithful 
|| who have become infirm; the discharge of the inef- 
|| ficient who have no claim on the bounty of their Gov- 
ernment for services rendered; promation regulated by 


| absolutely necessary to the preservation of effici- 


} 
| Navy is not only essentially defective and unwise, | 
| 


| capacity, merit, and not by mere seniority of commis- | 
|| ston; and pay to some extent controlled by sea service, | 
|| are reforms not only demanded by the condition || 
|| of the service, by considerations of justice, but || 





|| ency and usefulness.’’ Efforts were made, during | 


| the last session, to accomplish many of the desired 
| reforms. No final action was taken. Subsequent 
|| reflection, and experience of nearly two years’ con- 

nection with the Navy, an extended acquaintance 


| with the officers, and an attentive observation of 


the practical working of the present system, have 


—_—_—_————— 


retired or dropped; that the President should 
transmit, if he thinks proper, their names to the 
Senate, with a recommendation suited to each case, 
Thus the President and the Senate, the appointing 
power, will be the removing power, and the 
apprehension of star chamber persecution and 
being victimized by secret inquisition, now felt by 
some worthy officers, would be quieted. But | 
forbear to fatigue with details. The magic touch 
of reform is needed, and if skillfully applied will 
impart to the now drooping body of our Navy a 
robust health and a new life. I believe that sound 
policy, stern justice, demand it; that rue economy 
is not opposed to it. I shall be happy to codperate 
with Congress in effecting it. 

I have no hesitation in saying that there are 
many officers now in the Navy whose names do 
not adorn the Register. There are those incapa- 
ble of performing duty from age or affliction. 
There are also many good officers resigning from 
time to time, because the path of promotion is 
‘* blocked up’’ by the incompetent, and the future 
seems to them so unpromising. But it is my 

leasure, as well as my duty, to say that the corps 
is still full of chivalrous and gallant officers, who are 
not only ready for the post of danger, but would 
sustain the proud reputation of our Navy, which 
has won so many laurels for our country, and by 
its brilliant victories cheered the heart of many 
a desponding patriot. 1 will not, however, enlarge 
this report by repeating the views, or reciting the 
various amendments and modifications of existing 
laws suggested in my last annual report, but con- 
tent myself with renewing the recommendation. 


DISCIPLINE OF SEAMEN, AND THE ENLIST- 
MENT OF BOYS AS APPRENTICES. 


While the just and liberal action of Congress, 
during the last session, authorizing an increase of 
pay of seamen corresponding to the compensation 


| in the merchant service, has done much to encour- 
In my last annual report I ventured to express || 


age enlistments, and was received with grateful 
joy by many a veteran tar, much remains yet to 
be accomplished to give proper shape, vigor, char- 
acter and success to the system of discipline in 
this important, indeed vital, part of the public ser- 
vice. Language cannot describe, the mind can 
scarcely grasp, how much of happinessand wretch- 
edness hang around the fidelity, the discipline of 
the neglected sailor. Property, life, victory, de- 
feat, national honor, and renown, hare much to do 
with the character and cheerful obedience and 
home-love of seamen. 

I am very far from recommending the restora- 
tion of punishment by flogging. In my opinion 
the experience of the Navy, at least, justifies its 
abrogation. The sloop-of-war Saratoga, Com- 
mander Walker, constituted a part of the squad- 
ron to Japan, left the United States in September, 
1850, and returned in the same month of the pres- 
ent year, after cruising for four ro beneath 
tropical suns and amid uncongenial people, thou- 
sands of miles from home. The term of the 
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crew’s enlistment expired while they were far in 
the Hast. They were informed while abroad that 
punishment by flogging was abolished. I allude 
«9 this case especially, as I think the test was a 
severe one. Yet, on their arrival at Boston, the 
most flattering reports reach me of the good con- 
duct and discipline of the crew. I deemed it 
sroper also to address an inquiry on the subject 
to Commander Walker. He responds thus: 

‘In regard to the first question, whether it is desirable 
to restore corporal punishment, I reply that, from expe- 
rience as well as conviction, I do not believe it would be 
desirable or for the interest of the service.”’ 

And yet he and every officer concur in the 
necessity of prescribing and legalizing some sub- 
stitute, accompanied, however, with a plan of 
reward as well as punishment; punishment prompt, 
sure, in order to restrain the offender and deter the 
inconsiderate; reward equally sure and generous, | 
to encourage fidelity and promote respectability. 
It is not the severity, but the ceriainty and prompt- | 
ness of punishment which promotes discipline. 
The sailor who now commits an offense aboard 
ship remote from home and the flag-ship, knows 
that he cannot be tried, possibly for six months, 
until the vessel arrives in port or falls in with the 
commodore of the squadron. 

I consider it all-important that the commander | 
of any vessel should be authorized by law to order | 
a summary court-martial for the trial of the petty 
officers and those below them; that they should | 
have the power to punish by dishonorable dis- 
charge in any port; by confinement on reduced 
rations and without pay, with extra labor and de- | 

nial of shore privilege. Whenthe seamen knows 
that these punishments can be promptly inflicted 
by the officers in command of the ship, he has 
much to deter him from disobedience. 

But, in order successfully to invite diligent and 
enterprising men, they must know that their in- || 
tegrity will be commended, and their faithfulness 
remembered. An honorable discharge, leave-of- 
absence, pay, shore privilege, and the confidence 
of the officers, will animate and encourage them. | 
I hope | may be excused for repeating that “I | 
deem it indispensable that some plan be adopted | 
by which our seamen shall become more distinctly | 
and permanently a part of the Navy, and attached 
to the service. Whenever a ship of war now re- | 
turns from her three years’ cruise, the officers are | 
detached, and granted a leave of absence for three | 
months, with leave-of-absence pay, but the sea- | 
menare peremptorily discharged—disconnected from 
the service. If they have been meritorious, | pro- | 
pose that on their return they be granted an ‘ hon- 
orable discharge,’ (to be considered a leave of 
absence on pay,) if within a certain time they 
choose to reénlist in the service. This would | 
possess a two-fold virtue—of fair and generous 
treatment at parting, an invitation to continue a 
member of a family caring for them during a tem- 
porary absence.”” 

I wish to raise the standard of character among 
seamen. It is my design, also, immediately to | 
adopt, in a modified form, the ‘‘ apprentice sys- 
tem,’’ encourage the enlistment of American boys 
from fourteen until they are twenty-one years of || 
age. The object in view will be to train them up 
at first on our large receiving ships, and transfer 
a certain number to each vessel starting on a 
cruise, to make them practical seamen, to teach 
them in their youth to become familiar with all 
the duties of a sailor, the requirements of the ser- 
vice, the sacredness of obedience to orders; to 
watch over their proper moral and mental training, 
aid thus incorporate into the service gradually, | 
but surely, a body of seamen to be proud of in || 
times of peace, to be relied upon in times of | 
danger. I am also very clearly of opinion that the | 
number of men in the service should be increased || 
at least twenty-five hundred. 


MARINE CORPS. 

_ The Marine Corps constitutes a most interest- 
Ing, important, and useful portion of the naval 
force. Their service is equally effective on land | 
andon sea. They are an armed and disciplined || 
olice on shipboard. Well trained and drilled | 
before being detailed for duty at sea, aware of the 
fact that they are set apart to sustain the officers 
in command in the preservation of order and the | 
suppression of mutiny, the first symptom of insub- || 
ordination finds them ready, with strong hand and | 
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| ployed. 


|, of authority for that purpose, given by the act of September 


| sectional floating dock is preferable in California; | 
that I entertained the opinion, that a basin is 
| necessary to render it safe when a large ship is 


Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 
burnished arms, at the drum-tap, to put down 
disorder or disobedience. 

Recent occurrences at sea, painfully fresh in 
the recollection of all, impress the mind most 
vividly of the practical value of such a body of 
men on shipboard in moments of peril and alarm, | 
when mere panic and disorder are so often unne- 
cessarily fruitful of desolation anddeath. But on 
land also their services have ever been found 
efficient, either in the navy-yards or on shore far 
from their country. ‘This corps accompany our 
men-of-war in ail their cruises in times of peace 
and war,and have signalized their valor in many 
a field. - Their number now is entirely too small, 
and I earnestly recommend an increase, by which 
more time would be allowed for their proper dis- 
cipline and drilling before they are ordered to sea, 
and their efficiency rendered still more reliable. 
1 am satisfied also that the corps would be 
improved and elevated in character by adopting 
some system of appointing officers of military 
education and training. 

- YARDS AND DOCKS. 

We have now eight navy-yards, inclusive of 
the one now in rapid progress of construction at 
Mére Island, California. To keep these yards 
in proper condition for useful service, and to 
erect on them the necessary buildings and fix- 
tures, occasion the expenditure, annually, of 
large sums of money, notwithstanding the dill- 
gence and vigilance of the chief of that bureau. 
Large appropriations will be from time to time 
required for the yard in California, which, it is 
presumed, will be a complete establishment, as it 
ig the only one on the Pacific. The prices of 
labor and material and the necessaries of life in 


| California are still far higher than on the Atlantic | 


coast. 
My immediate predecessor, (Hon. John P. Ken- 
nedy,) in his last annual report, recommended the 
construction of a basin and railway, in connection | 
with the floating sectional dock, in California | 
thus: 
** No appropriation was made for the basin and railway, 
without which the dock cannot be safely or usefully em- 
I submit it to the decision of Congress whether 
these structures should not be made without delay.’? 
Congress subsequently, in the naval appropria- | 
tion bill, approved March 3, 1853, adopted the 
following section: 
*“ And the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to | 
complete and carry into execution the verbal contract for 


a basin and railway in California, in connection with the 
floating dock, as made by the late Secretary, in pursuance 


the twenty-eighth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, 
entitled § An act making appropriations for the naval service 
for the year ending the thirtieth of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one,’ and as stated in the letter of 
the said late Secretary addressed to the Hon. Howell 
Cobb, Speaker of the House of Representatives, and dated 
the twenty first day of January, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-one, towards the execution of which one 


| hundred and fifty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated : 


Provided, That, in the judgment of the Secretary, such basin | 
and railway are necessary, and will be useful to the public 


service.”? 

In my last annual report, I informed you that 
I had given the subject much investigation; that 
my predilections were decidedly in favor of stone 
docks; that Congress, however, had decided thata 


docked for repairs, which _ expose it to months 
of dangerous weather, and that I should proceed 


| to execute the contract unless Congress should 


otherwise direct. 

The difficulties about the title to Mare Island 
were not removed until July last. Previous to 
making the contract, the opinion of the Attorney | 
General was asked as to the proper construction 
of the law, and he advised that it was mandatory 


| in its terms as to the amount to be paid, and the 
_ execution of the contract, if the basin and railway 


were decided to be necessary and useful to the 
public service. He uses the following language: 


*< Thus far the terms of the act are, in my opinion, pos- 
itively mandatory, and it only remains to discuss the pro- 
viso to the clause, which is: ‘Provided, That, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary, such basin and railway are neces- 
sary, and will be useful to the public service.?*> * * 

“In all machines, great or small, parts are found which 
are necessary to the action, or to the safety, or to the per- 
manent value, of the machine. That is a mechanical ques- 
tion, to be settled by the Secretary, by the aid of experts 
and of engineers.’’ 


GLOBE. 
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| deemed it my duty to procure the opinion and 
advice of experts, engineers, and practical men, 
some of whose opinions, heretofore verbally 
given, | have caused to be reduced to writing. | 
refer to Mr. Lenthall, naval constructor and Chief 
of the Bureau ef Construction, Equipment, and 
Repair, and the civil engineer, Mr. Sanger, at- 
tached to the Bureau of Yards and Docks. [| am 


not acquainted with any two gentlemen more 


distinguished in their respective professions, and 
more entitled to the confidence and respect of the 
Department. It is proper that I should state, 
also, that these two gentlemen have always been 
adverse to the construction of these floating docks; 
but on the question of the necessity and useful- 
ness to the public service of the basin and railway 
in connection with the sectional dock, they have 
expressed themselves with clearness and force, 
and presented arguments and facts which, in my 
judgment, were convincing. 

Mr. Lenthall, in answer to my inquiry, ex- 


| presses himself thus: 


‘In compliance with your request that I should commu- 
nicate my opinion in writing, which on several occasions 
hus been verbally given, as to whether the basin and rail- 
way are desirable or necessary, in connection with the 
sectional or floating dock, I would respectfully state that, 
without such an appendage, | would consider this floating 
dock, in a great measure, unsuitable for naval purposes. 
As a ship-builder, I could not recommend the execution of 
very extensive repairs, which are often necessary to ships 
of war, upon the uncertain foundation such a dock would 
present, and therefore I consider the basin necessary for its 
full efficiency. The danger to which such a floating atruc- 
ture would be exposed with a heavy ship upon it, probably 


for months, in my Opinion renders this basin very desira- 
ble.”? 


The following extracts are taken from the opin- 
ion of Mr. Sanger: 


“In answer to the first inquiry T have to say that, in my 
opinion, the only feature in these works which commends 
them to favorable consideration as suitable structures for 
naval purposes in making €xtensive re pairs upon heavy ves- 
sels ot war, is the connection of the dock, basin, and rail 
way, so that, when a vesselis put upon the dock for exten 
sive repairs, and to remain a length of time, the whole 
structure can be floated into the basin and firmly grounded ; 
the ship may then be taken on shore by the railway, or re 
main on the dock; and would, in either case, rest as safely 
as if on a building-slip, and would be shored and secured in 
the same manner. I am, therefore, of opinion that, Con- 
gress having ordered the construction of a sectional floating 
dock in California, the addition of a basin and railway to 
operate in connection with that dock at Mare Island be- 
comes both necessary and useful.’’ e % ° e 

** These floating docks often answer a good purpose for 
making slight repairs, such as repairing copper, cleaning 
bottoms, or renewing copper, where the work to be per 
formed requires but little time, and the ship is not weak- 
ened, but always in such condition that she could be let 
into the water atany moment without damages should ne- 
cessity require it. But for extensive repairs, where the 
planking is removed, and the upper works are to be cut to 
pieces, as is frequently the case, I should consider their use 
as very hazardous and unsafe, and [ do not think they are 
ever used, or should be used, for such extensive repairs, 
unless in connection with a basin.’ " * 

**] do not think that piers could be constructed in such 
manner as to render a heavy ship of war upon the dock 
safe, when reduced to the condition she must necessarily 
be placed in to receive extensive and thorough repairs oc- 
cupying months; nor do [ believe that any prudent naval 
constructor would risk a national ship in such condition 
for a length of time upon any floating structure.”’ 


I deemed it also my duty to visit the navy-yard 
at Philadelphia, and witness, personally, the oper- 
ation of that dock, similar to the one in California. 
Notwithstanding the inconvenience and expense 
of dredging necessary at Philadelphia, national 
vessels entering that port have been regularly 
repaired on the dock and in the basin, with entire 
success, since its completion. During my admin- 
istration of this Department this dock and basin 
have been successfully used for repairing the 
steamers San Jacinto and Fulton, and the sloops- 
of-war St. Mary’s, Cyane,and Jamestown. ‘Lhe 
San Jacinto was also hauled ashore on the rail- 
way, where she underwent several months’ re- 
pairing, leaving the dock in the meantime ready 
for any ship that might arrive. I am not to be 
understood as advocating or recommending Gov- 
ernment to adopt this system in preference to 
stone docks. But while | am decidedly of opinion 
that this plan of dock is inferior to the stone dock, 
in point of durability, safety, and because of the 
expense of repairing, and its requirement of a 
depth of water involving often the cost of dredg- 
ing, I am also clearly of opinion that for naval 
purposes the basin and railway impart to it its chief 


| value, and that without the former it would be 


unsafe. 
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Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


Congress having previously chosen to construct | proposed another test, which I referred to the 
| consideration of a board consisting of Commo- 


the sectional dock on the coast of California, the 
only one on the Pacific coast; able and scientific 
officers having expressed the opinion and assigned 
reasons in favor of the necessity and usefulness 
of the basin and railway in connection with this 
dock, and being aware that the growth of our 
commerce, and the enlargement of our squadron 
in the Pacific, demanded the service of the dock, 
I deemed it my duty ‘to complete and carry into 
execution the contract ’’ as described in the law, 
for the construction of the basin and railway, to 
render it secure and useful for the ‘‘ public ser- 
vice.’”’ For slight repairs these docks are used 
without the basin; and by authority of Congress 
the centractors have built temporary piers, and 
are using this dock in California for such pur- 
poses. But [ could not consent, (except from 
necessity,) to hazarding a national vessel on a 
floating structure like this for extensive repairs, 
with her planks off in a weakened condition, to 
be exposed months to uncertain weather. The 
loss of one ship would equal the cost of the basin 
and railway, great as it is,and blame then might 
well attach to the Secretary who refused to pro- 
tect it with a basin and railway, although Congress 
authorized him, and experta advised him of the 
hazard. 

Iam thus particular on this subject because of 
the amount involved. The dock is completed, 
and will soon be thoroughly tested. ‘The con- 
tractors are actively engaged in building the basin 
and railway. 

I informed you in my last report of the difficul- 
ties which had occurred in regard to the dock, 
basin, and railway at Pensacola. This is a bal- 
ance, nota sectional dock. When I came into 
the Department I found that the contractors had 
already been paid up for these works the entire 
amount agreed upon, as well as the reserved ten 
per cent., and that a bond in the sum of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars had been taken from them 
for the protection of the Government. ‘The rec- 


ords indicate that this was done upon the certifi- | 


cates filed of the completion of the work, and the 
opinion of the Attorney General of the obligation 
of the Government, and nof the contractors, to 
procure by proper dredging the depth of water 
necessary forthe operation of thedock. A board 
had also been appointed, and the frigate Columbia 
selected to test the works, in order that the De- 
partment might decide whether or not the stipu- 
tous entered into had been fulfilled. ‘Chereport | 
of the board was unfavorable, and I declined ac- 
cepting the works. The contractors insisted that 
injustice had been done them in the mode of making 
the test, declined attempting to float the Columbia 
into the basin with her armament on board, pro- 
tested in writing against having the works rejected 
upon this test, and asked that another might be 
applied after they should make certain proposed 
improvements and repairs. It has not been con- 
venient for the Department to spare any national 
vessel for a second test, and I entertained the 
opinion that after the Government had been to 
the expense and inconvenience of furnishing one 
vessel, it became incumbent upon the contractors 
to demonstrate by a fair and reasonable test, at 
their own expense, that the works were in truth 
worthy of acceptance, and that they had executed 
what they had undertaken. 
Mr. Hartt, junior, naval constructor, who, 
until recently, was stationed at Pensacola, and was 


one of the committee reporting adversely, informed | 


me in an official communication, dated March 7, 
1854, ‘* that from the external appearance of these 
repairs, &c., [| [he] am of the opinion that the 


dock and basin is in a safe and better condition to | 


perform the test than it was in May last; the 
basin required nothing to be done toit, everything 
being in good order;’’ and after enumerating the 
alterations and repairs, says: ‘1 consider the 
repairs and alterations enumerated above, of great 


dores Morris and McCauley, Constructor Len- 
thall, end Civil Engineer Sanger. That board gave 
the whole case a thorough investigation, and after 
consideration advised the Department that it was 
proposed to take ballast in the large merchant 
ship, the Monarch of the Seas, until her weight 
or displacement was two thousand five hundred 


tons, and then place ballast on the dock until a | 


weight of three thousand three hundred tons was 
roade up, that being the estimated weight of the 
Niagara, (the largest of the new frigates,) with 
only her steam machinery and its appurtenances 
on board, thus making a weight of three hundred 
and fifteen tons more than was used in the former 
test. The vessel is to be placed on the dock, 
floated into the basin, and hauled ashore on the 
railway, and returned again. 

The board considering the details of the pro- 
posed test and arrangements, recommend it as one 


that may be sufficient to enable the Department | 
to determine whether the works are worthy of aé- | 


ceptance or not. The vessel is now on her way 
to Pensacola, and the second test will be made 
immediately, when the Department will be the 
better able to judge of the character of these struc- 
tures. The interests of the Government shall be 
protected as fully as they can be, and every effort 
shall be made to ascertain the true facts as to the 
character and capability of the dock, basin, and 
railway. 

In the third section of the naval appropriation 
act, passed at the last session of Congress, it was 
provided: 

** That all the grounds and appurtenances thereunto be- 
longing, known as the Memphis navy-yard, in Shelby 
county, Tennessee, be, and the same is hereby, ceded to 
the mayor and aldermen of the city of Memphis, for the 
use and benefit of said city, and that the Secretary of the 
Navy order the commandant of said navy-yard at Memphis 
to surrender to the mayor of Memphis said property.”? 

In pursuance of that provision of law, I ad- 
dressed a communication to the mayor of the city 
of Memphis, to ascertain the views of the mayor 
and aldermen as to the acceptance of the dona- 
tion. On receiving from them a certified copy of 
their proceedings, expressing their readiness to 
receive the property, an order was issued to the 


| commander of the navy-yard at Memphis to 


advantage, as regards the safety and efficiency of | 


the dock.”’ Still I declined receiving the works. 
The contractors proposed several different vessels 
with which to make the test, but I declined, | 
because | did not consider either of them of suffi- 
cient weight and displacement to enable me to 


judge of the capacity of the dock. Having then | 


informed them that I should deem it my duty to | 
turn the case over to the courts of law, they finally | 


_ establishments at those points. 


surrender the grounds and appurtenances to the 
mayor. The order was obeyed, and in due form 
the surrender was made, and the property is now 


in the possession and under the control of thecor- | 


porate authorities of Memphis. 
proper that I should state that there were sundry 
articles of property belonging to the Government, 
used in connection with that yard, the sale of 
which the Department has, for the present, sus- 
pended, at the request of the mayor and alder- 


| men, on their communicating to the Department 
that they had resolved to appeal to Congress to | 
| reéstablish the navy-yard. 


The ground and appurtenances, however, have, 


It is, perhaps, | 


in pursuance of the law, been unconditionally | 


surrendered, and the yard abandoned by the Gov- 
ernment. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Naval Academy has, during the past year, 
continued to present to the country practical evi- 
dence of the wisdom and foresight of its projector. 
Under the vigilant superintendence of Comman- 


_der Goldsborough and his worthy assistants, the | 


| the training of the youth admirable. 


strictest discipline has been enforced, to the marked 
benefit of this institution. 

The plan of education is now thorough, and 
The cruise 
in the practice ship is of immeasurable advantage 
in imparting at an early age practical knowledge 


'of seamanship. During the last summer, the 


| Preble, with thirty-one young midshipmen, vis- 


ited Portsmouth and Plymouth, in England, and | 


Brest and Cherbourg, in France, thereby affording 
them an opportunity of examining the naval 
The contract has 
been made for the erection of a machine-shop at 
Annapolis, under the act of Congress authorizing 


it, and I shall avail myself of the first opportunity 


when the service will permit, to substitute a 
steamer for the sloop now used as a practice ship 


} 


p | From which deduct repayments.. 
The number of students now at the academy is || 
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the report of the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnancs 
and Hydrography, and the annual report of the 
Board of Examiners, as also that of the com. 
meander of the practice ship. 

The Naval Observatory is still entitled to gen. 
erous support, and eminently demonstrates th. 
utility of its original establishment. 

The achievements on sea quietly and gradually 
effected by Lieutenant Maury, although not ai. 
tracting the admiration of the multitude, nor daz. 
zling the beholder with sudden flashes of triumph 
have reflected honor upon himself and his country. 
have brought remote nations in comparative prox. 
imity to each other; have promoted commerce, } 
pointing out to the mariner new paths on the grea 
deep, where favorable winds and currents leng 
friendly aid. His ** Wind and Current Charts,” 
and ** Sailing Directions,’ are saving millions of 
money, by shortening the voyages of merchant 
vessels freighted with treasures. 

1 am officially informed, ** that it was stated ing 
paper read before the British Association last year, 
that it was estimated in India that a set of wind 
and current charts for the Indian ocean, like those 
that have been constructed at this office for the 
Atlantic ocean, would produce an annual saving 

| to British commerce in those seas alone of not less 
than $1,000,000, (£250,000,) and for British com. 
merce in all seas of $10,000,000 a year. This 
estimate was based on the condition of shortening 

_ the voyage only one tenth, (whereas the average 

| length of the passage to all places beyond the 
Equator has been shortened much more;) and the 
estimate was again repeated at the last meeting of 
the association in Liverpool.’’ It has also been 
estimated that the value of these charts to the 
commerce and navigation of the United States is 
equivalent in the saving of time to several millions 
a year. 

{ trust that these considerations may prevent 
all objection to the comparatively small expense 
annually called for to sustain this establishment, 

The Department is advised that Mr. Robert L. 
Stevens, of New York, is now rapidly progress- 
ing in the construction of the iron war steamer, 
to be shot and shell proof, for harbor defense, in 
accordance with his contract, under the acts of 
Congress of 1842 and 1852. Li his communica- 
tion of the 28th of October, he informs me thet 
‘* the boilers will be ready to put on board in about 
three weeks, and the shafts, beams, cranks, and 
links, are ae finished and turned,’’ and that he 
has nearly five hundred men engaged on the work. 
It is very desirable that this vessel should be com- 
pe large sums having already been expended 

y Congress upon it. If the undertaking is suc- 

| cessful, and the contractor accomplishes what he 

promises, the benefits derivable from it for harbor 
defense are incalculable. 

Great difficulty having been experienced in pro- 
curing American water-rotted hemp, special agents 
have been appointed in the districts of country in 
which it was most likely to be attained. The in- 
structions for its inspection and receipt offer every 
inducement to encourage its preparation. The 

| supply of hemp has been principally drawn from 
Russia, and the present state of affairs in Europe 
demonstrates the importance cf our not being de- 
pendent upon other countries for our supplies of 
this necessary article. 
_ The estimates for support of the Navy and marine 
| corps for the year ending June 30, 1856, and for 
all objects coming under the control of this De- 
partment, are, in the aggregate... $16,241,931 53 
From which deduct special ob- 
jects, including transportation 
| Of the mail in steamships....... 


7,324,634 22 





Leaves for the support of the 
Navy and Marine Corps...... $8,917,297 31 


The estimate for the present fisca! year for the 
support of the Navy and Marine Corps was 
$8,351,171 19 


The total amount drawn fromthe Tressury during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1854, as exhib- 
ited by the statement of appropriations for the 
naval service, prepared by the Second Comp: 
troller of the Treasury, was... $11,750 235 32 

948.391 04 
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all objects under the control of 
the Nav y Department........ 
3ut of this amount there was ex- 
nended, for special objects, the 


10,801,845 28 


3,910,012 29 


SUM Of. ..cececceescecescocs 





Leaving, as the legitimate expend- 
itures for the support of the 
Navy and Marine Corpsfor the 


fiscal year ending June 50,1854, $6,891,832 99 


There are, however, outstanding claims to be 
paid out of the appropriation for the fiscal year | 
1853-"54. 

Your attention is invited to the reports and esti- 
mates of the chiefs of the several Bureaus con- 
nected with this Department. I perform but an 
act of justice in testifying to the fidelity and atten- 
tion to business of all these officers, and in sug- 
gesting that the compensation to the heads of the 
Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Repair, 
and Medicine and Surgery, should be the same 
as that now allowed to the others. 

You will perceive, from reference to the report 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hy- 
drography, the importance of the action of Con- 
gress, in making necessary appropriations for 
ordnance, which will be much larger than usual, 
in order to enable the Department to supply the 
six new steam-frigates with armament, which it is 
designed shall be of different and heavier caliber | 
than heretofore used. 

in pursuance of the suggestions of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, the naval 
laboratory in connection with the hospital at 
srooklyn was reorganized in the fall of 1853, and || 
placed on a basis to secure its success, and enlarge | 
its benefits to the service. SinceJanuary last the 
entire supply of medicines for the Navy has been 
prepared at that laboratory, thereby giving assur- | 
ance that a reliable article is supplied, and that | 
the service will not suffer from the imposition of 
spurious and deleterious drugs. As a matter of 
economy, also, the advantages will not be incon- 
siderable. 

The letters of Commander Charles H. Davis, 
touching the Nautical Almanac, and of Professor 
Alexander, in regard to the character of aliment- 
ary substances, accompany this report, and will 
explain the progress made in their departments. 

i have the honor to be, with great respect, your || 


obedient servant, J.C. DOBBIN. || 
To the Presipent of the United States. 


Report of the Postmaster General. 





Post Orrice DepartTMeENT, | 
December 4, 1854. ; || 
The whole number of post offices in the United 
States, on the 30th of June, 1854, was23,548. Of 
this number 257 are offices the annual commis- 
sions from which amount to one thousand dollars 
or upwards, and the appointments at these offices || 
are therefore made by the President, by and with | 
the advice and consent of the Senate, agreeably to || 
the provisions of the act of 1836. The number of 
offices establi=-| during the last fiscal year was 
1,842, and the number discontinued 614, showing || 
a net increase in one year of 1,228. The number || 
of which the sites and names have been changed | 
in the course of the year was 499. The number 
of postmasters appointed during the year was 
8,618. Of these, 4,185 were appointed to fill vacan- | 
cies occasioned by resignations; 1,977 by removals; 
320 by deaths; 294 by change of name and sites; | 
and 1,842 on establishment of new offices. 
The total number of offices on the Ist of De- || 
cember, 1854, was 23,925. 
On the 30th June last there were in operation |; 
| 


6,697 mail routes. The number of contractors was 
5,167. 

ao length of these routes is estimated at 219,935 | 
miles, 1| 

The total annual transportation of mails was | 
63,387,005 miles, costing $4,630,676, and divided | 
as follows, viz: 

Twenty-one million two hundred and sixty- |! 
seven thousand six hundred and three miles by 
modes not specified, at $1,092,833, about 5 cents 
per mile. 

Twenty million eight hundred and ninety thou- '' 


groups of States: 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


sand five hundred and thirty miles by coach, at 
$1,290,095, about 6 cents per mile. ; 

Fifteen million four hundred and thirty-three 
thousand three hundred and eizhty-nine miles by 
railroad, at $1,758,610 about 11 cents 4 mills per 
mile. 

Five million seven hundred and ninety-five 
thousand four hundred and ¢ ighty-three miles by 
steamboat, at $489,138, about 8 cents 4 mills per 
mule. 

Compared with the services of the 30th June, 
1853, there is an increase of 1,494,463 miles of 
transportation, or about 25 per cent., and of 
$134,708 cost, being about 3 per cent. 


The increase of railroad service is 2,446,684 


| miles, and the expense $157,281, being 19 per cent. 


in transportation, and not quite 1 per cent. in cest. 

The increased transportation Ly modes not spe- 
cified is 377,157 miles, or about one per cent., ata 
cost of $37,520, or 3 35-100 per cent. 

The transportation by coaches is less by 439,796 
miles, or about 2 per cent., though at an increased 
cost of $83,137, or 6 88-100 per cent. 

The unprecedented extension of railroads super- 
seded much coach service. The increased cost for 
a diminished amount of such service may be ac- 
counted for from the fact that the new contracts 
in New England and New York, commencing Ist 
July, 1853, were made at largely enhanced rates, 
increasing theaggregate expense, while the amount 
of service was largely reduced. 

The steamboat transportation during the past 
year was reduced 889,582 miles, or 153 per cent., 
at a reduced cost of $143,230 or 29 7-10 per cent. 

This is accounted for by the discontinuance of 
service between Wilmington, North Carolina, and 
Charleston, South Carolina, Savannah, Georgia, 


; and Charleston, and Detroit, and Buffalo, and the 


suspension of service on the Arkansas and W hite 
rivers, owing to the failures of the contractors. 
Several steamboat routes were also dispensed 


| with at the lettines of new contracts for New 


England and New York. 
The portions of service in the foregoing esti- 
mates chargeable to California, are 591.630 miles 


| of annual transportation, costing $142,923, and 


varying but slightly from last year’s report. 

For steamboat transportation, 159,120 mites, 
$21,000. 

For coach transportation , 174,026 miles, $35,185. 

Modes not specified, transportation 258,484 
miles, at 486,748. 

In Oregon the service is as follows: 

Steamboat, 38,038 miles, at $17,000. 

Modes not specified, 98,988 miles, at $28,151. 

Total transportation, 137,026 miles 

Total cost, $45,151. 

The annual transportation by steamboat was 
increased 10,760 miles during the year, without 


| additional pay. 


The following table exhibits the extension of 
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transportauion of mails has beer increased 2,990 860 
miles, at an increased coset of 
divided among the several St 
as follows: 
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Mississippi 577,318 49.914 
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BORG cca dasonnn sees dbene 469,148 67,154 
GHPEIIU ENED cccccncececepeen tees 68,302 
WUE Dados dduaves siccecasausas 25,960 12,203 


In Alabama the transportation has been slightly 
decreased, though the total cost of service is in- 
creased $19,764. 

In New Mexico the same amount of transpor- 
tation continues as under the former contracts, but 
at a reduced cost of 410,700. 

In California, 68,302 miles of additional trans- 
portation is obtained at a reduced annual cost of 
$41,804 , according to the accepted bids; but, 
owing to the failure of the bidders on two important 
routes, it is expected that the actual cost of the 
service will be largely increased. 

The service in Oregon hes been reduced by not 
renewing the contracts on the routes from Colum- 
bia to Cascades, Cascades to Wascapum, and 
Wascapum to Salt Lake. 

In Kentucky, 269,258 miles of additional ser- 
vice were obtained at less pay than under the 
former contracts. 

Of the 2,990,860 miles of transportation above 
stated, 1,292,650 miles are performed by railroad. 

Of the additional cost of $395,373, $106,951 is 
for railroad service. 

The total annual transportation under the new 
contracts, as adjusted for the quarter ending 30th 
September, is 29,047,050 miles, and the total an- 
nual cost $2,375,789, divided as follows, viz: 

‘Three million five hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-six miles by railroad, 


| at $343,118, or 9 cents and 6 mills per mile. 


railroad service during the year, separately, in five 


Length. Miles trans. Add. cost. 


New England and New York, 629 971,341 $29,488 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, Maryland, and 

ORD 665 eae s arenes mandi 342 453,660 15,518 
Virginia, North Carolina, 

South Carolina, Georgia, 

and Plorida........... ee. 328 235 ,227 56 ,863 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 

and Wisconsin...... coceee 605 710,952 44,214 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- | 

bama, Mississippi, and | 

Lowmistana.é 60 icsiscsevcee 191 75,504 11,234 


The lettings for the year embraced the States 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Califor- 


nia, and the Territories of Oregon, New Mexico, 


Utah, Washington, and Minnesota. In some of 
the States and Territories | found the mail facili- 
ties greatly deficient, and not at all such as the 
wants and requirements of the people absolutely 
demanded. After a careful survey of each State 


| and Territory, I gave to it such additional facili- 


ties as its increasing trade and population seemed 
to require. 
A compaftison of the service under the new con- 


| tracts commencing Ist July last, as in operation 


on the 30th September, with that under the expired 
contracts in the northwestern and southwestern 


sections of the Union, shows that the annual ' 


Four million one hundred and fifty-nine thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-four miles by 
steamboat, at $436,768, or 10) cents per mile. 

Six million six hundred and seventy-four 
thousand and seventy-two miles by coach, at 


|| $646,068, or 9 cents and 6 mills per mile. 


Fourteen million six hundred and thirty-six 
thousand one hundred and forty-eight miles by 
modes not specified, at $949,835, or 6) cents per 
mile. 

Contracts have been made to convey mails by 
steamboat between New Orleans, St. Francisville, 
and Vicksburg, at $75,000 per annum, and 
between Mobile and Montgomery, Alabama, at 
$35,000 per annum, which are not included in the 
foregoing statements. The amount of pay for 
service, as in operation on 30th Sepiember, 
between New Orleans and St. Francisville, by 


transient boats, is $33,680. Itis proper,therefore, 


|| to add for the new regular service $41,320, which, 


with the $35,000 on the Alabama river route, will 
increase the cost of the service for the current 
year, $76,320—making the whole additional cost 


of the new contracts $471,693. To these must 


| also be added the cost of additional route agents, 


local agents, and mail mesvengers, appointed 
since Ist July, amounting to $7,988 

There were in service on 30th June last 236 
route agents, at a compensation of $181,600 per 
annum; 2] local agents, at $15,490 per annum; 
and 968 mail messengers, at $92 13] 80 per 
annum; making a total cost of $289,221 80 per 
annum to be added to the other cost of transpor- 


| tation, stated above at $4,630,676. 


Pursuant to the act of Congress of 5th August, 
1854, | invited proposals on the 31st August for 
conveying mails from Cairo, [linois, to New 
Orleans, and back, daily, in steamboats. Only 
one bid was received within the preseribed time, 
(6h November;) and that being for $300,000, I 
did not feel myself at liberty to accept it. A 
second bid, ata much more reasonable rate, was 
received after the regular time had expired. 

There are now no great mail lines in operation 
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with which to connect the proposed one at Cairo. 


The ume is, however, not distant when the neces- 
sary connections will be effected by the completion 
of the Hlinois Central railroad to Cairo, and of the 
Onto and Mississippi road to its point of intersec- 
tion from the East with the Illinois Central. | am 
informed that by the Ist of January the [!linois 
Central will be completed, and that by the Ist of 
July the Ohio and Mississippi road will make its 
eastern connection with that road. The chain of 
railroads between the Atlantic at various points 
and the Mississippi river, thus completed, will 
attract large and important mails which are now 
conveyed on other routes, and most materially 
enhance the importance of a steamboat route oe- 
tween Cairo and New Orleans. Moreover, it is 
rensonable to anticipate such an increase of trade 
and travel in the same direction as will go very 
far towards sustaining a line of boats, thus re- 
ducing the cost of mail service. 

At present the principal, if not the only support 
of the line, would be from this Department; and I 
have, therefore, deemed it my duty not to enter 
into a contract now, but await developments 80 
soon to be expected, enabling me to negotiate 
terms much more advantageous both to the public 
and this Department. 

In the mean time mails are regularly conveyed 
as heretofore, by the trip between Louisville and 
New Orleans, and St. Louis and New Orleans. 

| have also contracted for separate service be- 
tween New Orleans and Vicksburg, Vicksburg 
and Napoleon, and Memphis. 

‘There were in operation on the 30th September 
last, 239 railroad routes; their aggregate length 
was 16,621) miles, and the cost of mail transpor- 
tation thereon was $1,923,747 89. Add to this 
the sums paid mail messengers, route and local 
agents, and the whole cost of this service will be | 
$2,196,249 89. 

In adjusting the rate per mile to be paid these 
railroads, great difficulties continue to exist. The 
principle which should regulate their pay seems 
to be agreed upon. The companies allege that 
the Government should not ask or expect them 
to perform for it any service at a less rate than 
that paid by individuals for similar services. This 
principle has never been denied or disputed by the 
Post Office Department; but, on the contrary, it 
has always mantained—and this has been ever 
the great cause of difficulty between the Depart- 
ment and the companies—that the Government 
has been charged and paying much greater prices 
than those paid by individuals. Whether this be 
so or not, is a matter that could be easily settled 
by computation. And when the Post Office Com- || 
mittee of the House of Representatives at its last || 
session proposed a bill fixing certain rates per 
mile for mail transportation on the roads, if it 
could have been shown to them that the rates || 
thus fixed were too low, considering the weight | 
of the mail, its importance, and the facilities and 
space given for ils transportation, I am satisfied 
they would have at once increased the rates. 
What is required is to fix fair and just prices, 
companies performing similar services to receive 
the same pay, which is not now the case, and all 
of them to be paid according to the bulk of the 
mails, the speed with which they are conveyed, 
and the accommodations required. The sums paid 
by express companies would be a very unfair cri- | 
terion by which to regulate the charges to be paid | 
for the conveyance of the mails. Controlled by | 
no competition excepting such as it is in the power | 
of the railroad companies themselves to prevent, 
they can pay any prices which may be demanded | 
of them, and assess it upon their customers. It | 
would be unjust, too, to found a calculation upon 
the assumption that the mail car was twenty-five 
feet in length, fifteen for a mail room, and ten fora 
post office, and then to estimate and charge both | 
for weight of car and mails at fourteen tons. 
Accommodations, such as these, are required both 
for the security of the mails and to enable route | 
agents properly to discharge their duties; and to 
this fact, I pos 8 drew the attention of the com- | 
panies; but these accommodations have not been | 
given. Many of the railroads, desirous of properly | 
serving the public, devote a car exclusively for mail | 

urposes; but in the great majority of cases a car || 
is divided between the Government and the express || 


companies, or a space is apportioned off for the 
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route agent, the mail being placed with the bag- 
gage in one, and the balance of the car appropriated 
for a smoking-room. The calculations which I 
have made and those which some of the compa- 
nies make, differ most widely, and show that they 
are receiving for the mail much more than for first- 
class freight;but the question whether the calcula- 
tions of the Department or the companies be correct, 
could be readily settled by a committee of Con- 
gress; and if the companies wish Government to 
pay them only such prices as they receive from 
individuals, the whole matter is one of easy solu- 
tion. In the opinion that this Government is pay- 
ing much more for railroad mail service than it is 
worth, [ have been confirmed by the prices paid 
for similar services in England, France,Germany, 
and Canada. With the Great Western Railroad 
Company in the latter country, the Department, 
in March last, entered into a contract to carry the 
United States mail from Suspension Bridge, New 
York, to Detroit, Michigan, for the sum of thirty 
dollars a mile. The same cars carry the local 
Canada mail, and if the Canadian Government 
allow this company thirty dollars a mile in addi- 
tion to the sum received from this Department, 
this important trunk road will be receiving sixty 
dollars a mile. 

It is of very great importance that kind relations 
should always exist between the Post Office 
Department and the different railroad companies, 
because when such is the case the public interests 
are always better served. It has been and ever 
will be, my effort to preserve these relations. Ex- 
orbitant demands for services, however, will 
always be refused; and when a schedule is ar- 
ranged, not by the Department alone, because it 
has no such power, but by the joint concurrence 
of the Department and the company, who always 
have regard to the local business of the road, the 
public officer would be derelict in his duty, who 
would not exact a conformity thereto. Unless 
such were the case, there would be no order or 
regularity in the mail system, and business in its 


alone will be authorized to give the required cer. 
tificate. 

The proper distribution of mail matter jn , 
country so vast as ours, with so many mail routes 
and so many post offices, is a subject attended 


‘with great difficulty, and to which the attention of 


thousand ramifications would be seriously dis- | 


turbed. When a fine is laid, if afterwards good 


_cause be shown, itis always remitted; but it is 


not asserting too much to say that every delay of 
the mail causes embarrassment, if not injury, to 
hundreds, and therefore every excuse should be 
carefully examined. The merchant, manufac- 
turer, and farmer, rely upon the mail principally 
for their remittances. All classes of our citizens 
anxiously await the arrival of their letters and 


| newspapers; and if, through the inattention or 


neglect of the railroad companies or their agents, 
delays take place, what good reason can be as- 
signed why they should not be treated as other 


|| contractors? 


By the act of 2d July, 1836, it is provided that 


| contracts shall in all cases be awarded to the lowest 


bidder. In order to guard the Department against 
fraud and imposition, the form of a bid is pre- 
scribed by the regulations. A guarantee is like- 
wise provided from theact, by which two respon- 
sible persons undertake that, if the party bidding 


be accepted, he shall enter into the contract for 


the service proposed, with good and sufficient se- 


curities. A certificate is then required to be signed | 


by a postmaster, judge, or clerk of record, who 


| certifies to the sufficiency of the guarantors. Not- | 


withstanding these precautions, irresponsible men 
frequently become bidders, having no design of 
performing the service, but with the sole object of 
selling out their bid. Failing to find a purchaser, 


they refuse to enter into the contract, and when | 
inquiry is made into the sufficiency of the guar- || 
antors, in order to institute an action against them, | 
it is discovered that they are pecuniarily worth- | 


less. On failures of this description, the contract 
is awarded to the next lowest bidder; but, as he 
is not bound by his bid, after the acceptance of 
the lowest bidder, it very frequently happens that 
he declines its acceptance, and the Department is 
thus obliged to pay much more for the service than 


|| it could have been had for, or than it is really 


worth. Such instances occurred frequently at the 
last lettings, which have increased very much the 
cost of the service. Some discretion should be 
lodged in the Postmaster General to prevent such 
frauds; but, in its absence, I have determined, at 
the next lettings, to designate certain postmasters 
in each State in which a letting is to be had, who 


my predecessors has frequently been directed. 
Letters, instead of having one or, at most, two 
distributions, have been distributed four or five 
times before their arrival at the destined point, 
The consequence has been that the distribution 
and delivery commissions have almest consumed 
the postage; but the worst evil arising from this 
practice has been that great delays have been 
occasioned, which have always been the subject 
of just complaint. To distribute mail matter 
properly requires a minute knowledge of imail 
arrangements, and this the Department alone can 
have. If the postmasters at the various distribu. 
ting post offices were permitted to make their own 
distribution schemes, with their necessarily im- 
perfect knowledge, great mistakes must occur, 
and, instead of a letter being mailed direct to the 
distribution office to which it belongs, it would be 
mailed from point to point along the route until it 
reached its destined point. To prevent these 
delays, and at the same time to possess myself of 
the local knowledge of the postmasters at the dis- 
tributing post offices, I caused to be forwarded to 
me the different schemes of distribution. Someof 
them I found quite perfect, but the great majority 
of them were very defective, and my only surprise 
has been that greater delays in the delivery of 
letters have not taken place. 

I am now having prepared distribution schemes 
for every distributing office in the country, allot- 
ting to each its proper distribution. When they 
are completed the postmaster at the mailing point 
can, by turning to his scheme and looking to the 
counties and towns in each State allotted to the 
various distributing offices, be enabled to mail 
direct. The Department will likewise have the 
important matter of distribution under its exclu- 
sive contro], and when new mail arrangements 
are made, by railroad or otherwise, which would 
change the course of distribution, the different 
offices can beinstructed accordingly. Much, how- 
ever, remains to be done. Every distribution 
causes delay, and this must necessarily take place 
under our present system once or twice, which is 
one great cause of complaint that letters do not 
reach their point of destination as soon as passen- 
gers. When the letter is from one distributing 
office to another the mailing is direct, and if sent 
on its proper course there is no good reason for 
any delay. The mailing, indeed, should be direct 


| from every post office in the United States to an- 


other, but this, under our present system, | view 
as impracticable. With our existing regulations, 
which prescribe that every postmaster shall mail 
direct to the place addressed all letters for his own 
State or Territory, and all letters for the post 
offices in other States and Territories which should 
not pass through a distributing office on their 
proper route to the office of delivery, rigorously 


| enforced, and the new schemes of distribution in 


| operation at the various distributing post offices, 


I trust to beable to give to our mails greater speed 


and regularity. 


The Auditor reports the expenditures of the De- 


| partment for the last fiscal year at $8,577,424 12, 


| Mail locks, keys, and stamps....... 
Mail depredations and special agents........ 


for the following objects, viz: 
Compensation to postmasters..........6+ +. 61,707,708 29 


| Extra compensation to postmasters by the act 


Se DEGNUED My BEE s acdsccteceveae césacpee ee 
Ship, steamboat, and way letters.......... . 
Transportation of the mails, including the 

mails to Bremen, Havre, and Havana, and 

the mails across the Isthmus of Panama... 
Wrapping paper.......... 


34,799 97 
19,549 67 


5,401 382 50 
40,463 66 


Office furniture for post offices...........0 5,929 B 
ABVMNEEE s . 660665. 2 teh 5 5 hand. casio, BERS 5 
IEE ao iein ik accteel snencned AM imaiataaen 48,061 5/ 


Blanks..... 78,176 81 
10.070 77 
48,769 51 
Clerks for offices, (of postmasters),......... 631,188 26 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee 


Official letters received by postmasters...... 447 2 
PORES MIND ire <s005ncinsen nnvods oseseh es 13,664 5! 
| Stamped envelopes........cccecesoseccceees 47,418 71 
| Postage stamps of old issue redeemed....... 51 65 


| 
i 
il 


Payments to letter carriers......seseeeeseee+ 195,968 52 
Compilation of post routes........ e+.+seeeee 1,000 60 


Miscellaneous payments..........+.26+-2++. 153,617 96 
Payments for British mails...............++ 94,541 39 
$6,577,424 19 


1864.) 
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The gross revenue of the last fiscal year, in- 
ling foreign postages and the annual appropri- 
sons trom the Treasury granted by the acts of 
41 March, 1847,and 3d March, 185], in compen- 


sation of mail services rendered to the Govern- 
ment, amounted to $6,955,586 22, viz: 
L [ter POSLAQE.-seeseeeeecesers te eeee eevee $3,277,110 50 
Postage stamps OU ck cce boenneecece @eeeees 2,146,476 02 || 
Newspapers and pampblets.............., -- 606,148 18 || 
Fines, other than from contractors.......... 17 50 |} 
Enolument accounts Of postmasters......... 81,952 46 
Letier CAITICTS. «sce seeeeeeeeeteccseescccees 135,968 52 
Recovered from failing contractors.......... 400 00 


Dead leer money unclaimed............4+ . 4,346 Li | 
MiscellaneOUS FECEIPIS.. cee ceeeeeceeeceees 3,166 93 
$6,255,586 22 

700,000 60 





Annual appropriations above stated.... 





$6,955,586 22 
The revenue, as above stated, includes the 
balance against the Department of $138,565 61, 
resulting from our postal account with Great Brit- | 
ain, Prussia, and Bremen, for the last fiscal year. | 
The expenditures of the Department for the past year, 
including payments for foreign postages, were, as already | 
Stated . occbe 000006 eusseenvctocs ede céoueet $8,577,424 12 | 
The revenue of the year, including foreign 
postages and the appropriation for free 
matter, amounted to 


6,955,586 22 


eee weeeee 





Deficiency .....ececece vocccececeee Gl,621,837 90 
To the deficiency above stated should be 
added the balances due and unpaid to the 
London and Bremen offices up to the Ist 
of July last, less the balances due by the 
Prussian office up to the same period, viz : 
Balances due the London office from April 
1, 1853, to June 30, 1854.... ..$230,259 07 
Balances due and unpaid to the 
Bremen office to the same 
POTION ..cccccsccsccccce scccce 





$243,724 47 
Less balances due from the 
Prussian office Ist January, 


| 
13,465 40 | 
1853, to June 30, 1854 | 


110,241 14 


133,483 33 


oe $1,755,321 23 | 





Total deficiency for 1854....... 





The deficiency for the year ending June 30, 
1853, as stated in my report of last year, 


WD i ceus vicnngueeusctcscacisannestouksnes 2,117,078 20 
In the year 1854 the deficiency, as stated 
GROVE, WOK ics ccscnsccsses ccnsee seseeese 1,755,321 23 | 


Difference in favor of 1854.......... $361,756 97 | 


One of the results of the great activity and ex- 
pansion which have prevailed in the general busi- 
ness operations of the country during the past year 
is manifest in an extraordinary increase of the 
Pest Office revenue; and that it may be seen in | 
which branch this increase has mainly arisen, the | 
revenue of the past and preceding year is here | 
presented in a comparative statement from which || 
the foreign postages are excluded: 


Revenue Revenue 
of 1853. of 1854. || 
Letter postage... eseeee +000 G2,043 965 42 $3,277,110 50 || 
Stamps sold......eeeeeeevees 1,629,262 12 2,146,476 02 || 
Newspapers and pamphlets., 611,333 42 606,148 18 
Emolument account of post- . | 
masters.... 0 Sebwbecede o* 38,386 O01 81,952 46 | 
Received from letter carriers, 113,017 73 135,968 52 | 
Miscellaneous receipts ...... 4,760 00 7,930 54 | 
Annual appropriations for free 1 
WUE cc dhaectcacnccaccace One @ 700,000 00 || 








{ 
| 
138,928 31 || 

} 

6,816,657 91 || 
5,846,258 43 || 


$970,399 48 | 


5,940,724 70 6,955,586 22 
Deduct the balance in each 
year resulting from our pos- 
tal accounts with England, 
Prussia, and Bremen.#..... 94,466 27 


5,846,258 43 





Total increase Of 1854......+.eesecesees 

Or 18 85-100 per centum. 

If from the letter postage and stamps sold in |, 
each year the foreign balances be deducted, there |, 
will appear an increase over 1853 of 20 67-100 || 
per cent.; while the revenue from newspapers and || 
pamphlets in 1854 seems to have fallen off nearly | 
One per cent. 1] 

But the general account of ‘stamps sold” is | 


necessarily so kept as to embrace not only the | 
letter postage stamps and stamped envelopes, but || 
also the one cent blue stamps, which are generally | 
used to prepay transient newspapers, printed cir- | 
culars, and dropped letters, and occasionally upon | 
domestic and foreign correspondence. | 

Therefore, to arrive at a proper estimate of the | 
revenue from printed matter, it is necessary to || 


| Year ending June 30, 1851...$1,035,130 &9 
| Year ending June 30, 1852... 


| where published were made free. 


| over one thousan 
but owing to the diversity of rates—the too great | 
reduction for the shorter and too great increase for || 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


accord to it its due proportion of the stamps sold. 


If we admit 75 per cent. of the average amount of 
the blue stamps sold in the last three years to 
belong to the revenue from printed matter, then 
the condition of the revenue derived from that 


| branch in the last four years will be shown by 


the following statement: 
Revenue as 
stated by 
the Auditor. 


Three fourths 
of blue 
stamps sold. 


None issued. 


789,246 36 38,081 64 


Year ending June 30, 1853... 611,333 42 32,858 17 
Year ending June 30, 1854... 606,148 18 53,950 61 
Total for 185)....... cece Cesdesceresncees + ++ $1,035,130 89 
yi te Serre Oc cee cdouce 827,328 00 
DOE Pee FOS soc sicecccseveseteus seveed cece 644,291 59 
De Rat Me anes « dae nee wh nenn ss sewdins cence 660,098 79 


As the act of the 30th August, 1852, fixing the 


| present rates of postage on printed matter, took 


effect on the Ist October following, a fair com- 
parison can only be instituted between the reve- 
nue of the two last fiscal years, through the whole 


| of which the existing rates of postage prevailed. 


This shows that after giving to each year the liberal 
allowance of three fourths of the one cent stamps 
sold, the year ending June 30, 1854, exceeds the 


| previous year only 2 45-100 per cent. 


In this act there is a clause which provides that 
‘‘ when the postage upon any newspaper or peri- 


odical is paid quarterly or yearly in advance,’’ one | 
| half only of the regular rates shall be charged. 
| In view of the trivial increase of the postage on 


printed matter, and of the extremely low rates, 
particularly for newspapers and periodicals, | 
would recommend that the law be so far changed 
as to omit the clause referred to, leaving the De- 
partment to fall back upon the act of 1825, under 


|| which quarterly payments in advance on news- 


| papers and periodicals have heretofore always 
| been required. 


The propriety of this recom- 
mendation will be apparent not only for the rea- 
sons above suggested, butalso from the following 
comparative statement of facts: Under the act in 
operation prior and up to July 1, 1851, the post- 
age, for instance, on a weekly newspaper, when 


| sent not over one hundred miles, or any distance 


in the State where published, was thirteen cents, 


and when sent over one hundred miles, or out of | 


the State where published, nineteen and a half 


|| cents a quarter. By the act of March 3, 1851, six 
| different rates, according to distance, were estab- 
|| lished. Thus, on a weekly newspaper, for any 


distance not exceeding fifty miles, five cents a 
quarter; over fifty, and not exceeding three hun- 


exceeding one thousand miles, fifteen cents; over 


twenty cents; over two, and not exceeding four 


thousand miles, twenty-five cents; over four | 


thousand miles, thirty cents a quarter; and 
weekly newspapers to subscribers in the county 
By this act the 
postage, it will be 
miles, was greatly reduced; 


the longer distances—its modification was at once 
called for, and this resulted in the present law, by 
which the quarterly rate on any weekly news- 
paper or pericdical not exceeding three ounces in 
weight sent any distance in the United States, is 
only six and a half cents. On newspapers not 
exceeding one and a half ounce in weight, when 
circulated in the State where published, the quar- 
terly rate is still one half less, being only three 
and a quarter cents; and weekly newspapers to 


| subscribers in the county where published go free. 


I cannot avoid the conviction, that had it been 


oe for any distance not | 


clearly understood that the act of 1825 required | 


payment quarterly in advance on regular news- | 


papers to subscribers, and that the effect of the 
clause in question would be to reduce the postage 
on the great bulk of printed matter to rates so 


| exceedingly low, Congress never would have 


given its sanction tothe measure. If my recom- 
mendation be adopted, the quarterly postage, for 
instance, on a weekly newspaper or periodical not 
exceeding one and a half ounce, circulated in the 
State where published, (and in the same propor- 
tion for more frequent publications,) will be six 
and a half cents; and when not over three ounces 


| postmasters,’’ 
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thirteen cents a quarter. The newspapers to sub- 
scribers living in the county where published will 
continue to go free. 

The expenditures of the current year ending 
June 30, 1855, owing to causes not within the 
control of the Department, will greatly exceed 
those of the past year. 

In my report of the Ist December last, I had 
the honor to state that the commissions allowed 
to postmasters by the 6th section of the act to 
establish certain post roads, &c., approved 3d 
March, 1853, had proved insufficient at several of 
the distributing offices to defray the expenses 
necessary to their efficient administration; and to 
remedy a state of things so injurious to the ser- 


| vice, | then recommended the restoration to the 


Postmaster General of the discretion given him 
by the 6th section of the ‘* Act to reduce and 
modify the rates of postage,”’ approved March 3, 
1851, so that he might have it in his power to allow 
to the postmasters at such distributing offices the 
means necessary to defray expenses. At the 
same time I took occasion to say that, while this 
power should be given to meet the exigencies of 
a particular class of cases, not exceeding twenty 
in number, there were abundant reasons why a 
larger share of the postages should not be diverted 
from the general purposes of the Department. 
Upon representations subsequently made, it was 
deemed expedient to ask an enlargement of the 
power above mentioned so far omby as to embrace 
a few separating offices situated at points exacting 
great labor, and affording but a nominal compen- 
sation to theincumbents. Careful estimates were 
made by the Auditor of the increase of expense 
necessary to relieve the few distributing and eep- 
arating offices which might, upon investigation, 
appear to be justly entitled to aid from the De- 
partment, and the conclusion was that the whole 


| amount could not exceed $45,000 per annum. 


This sum would certainly have been sufficient 
to cover all proper demands for additional aid. 
But the views of the Department did not prevail, 
and Congress passed the act of June 1854, 
fixing an increased scale of commissions and 
raising the aggregate compensation of all the nost- 
masters in the United States not less than ¢300,000 
per annum, thereby increasing the expenditures 
of the Department to that amount, instead of 
$45,000, as had been recommended. The expenii- 
tures of the current year for ‘‘ compensation to 
** clerks for offices,’’ &c., will be 


oO» 


meses 


| further increased by the operation of the fourth 


| and fifth sections of the act of 27th July, 1854, 
dred miles, ten cents; over three hundred and not | 


making provision for the postal service in the 


C | State of California, and the Territories of Oregon 
one, and not exceeding two thousand miles, || 


and Washington. By the fifth section of the act 
the Postmaster General is authorized and directed 


| to allow in the statement of the accounts of post- 
| masters in California and Oregon originating pre- 


vious to the 30th June, 1853, ‘all just and 


| reasonable expenses incurred by them in and 


about the business of their respective offices and 


| the discharge of their official duties: provide'!, that 


no allowance shall be made whereby the United 
States shall be charged with any indebtedness 
whatsoever.’’ The balances due from late and 
present postmasters in California and the Territo- 
ries of Oregon and Washington, subject to the 
operation of the fourth and fifth sections of the 


| act just mentioned, amounted on the 30th June, 


1454, to $164,144 41, of which sum it is estimated 
that not less than $50,000 must be canceled under 


| the provisions of the fifth section, and carried 


into the general accounts of the Department as 
expenditures of the current year. 

In addition to the burdens thrown upon the 
revenue of the Department by the genera! increase 
of the compensation of postmasters, and the spe- 
cial legislation for those in California, Oregon, and 
Washington Territories, the cost of tra sporting 
the mails will be greatly increased in the present 
year by putting new post routes in operation, by 
the enhanced prices demanded in the very large 
section let to contract from the Ist July last, and 
by important improvements in the grades of ser- 
vice generally. 

Whilst I shall take care that the expenditures 
of the Department are not unnecessarily increased, 
and that it shall draw from the General Treasury 
only as muchas its absolute wants require, which, 


in weight, sent to any part of the United States, || [ fear, it must necessarily do for some years under 
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the present rates of postage, it would be neither 


wise nor expedient to deprive or keep from our 
people the mail faciliues which they require. The 
principle adopted in the infancy of our Republic, 
that the Post Office Department should sustain 
iteelf from its own revenues, was, in my opinion, 
most wise and salutary. A postage was then laid 
sufficient to meet the wants of the service, and 
under this system each citizen paid the expenses 
of the transportation of his own letters, and others 
were not taxed for his benefit, as they must be 
when sums have to be drawn from the General 
Treasury, to meet deficiencies in the Post Office 
revenues. 

Having thus briefly adverted to some of the 


causes of increase in the expenditures in the cur- | 


rent year, | proceed to show what those expendi- 
tures will probably be, and what means the De- 
partment wiil have to meet them. 

[t is estimated that the expenditures for the year 
1855, exclusive of payments for foreign post- 
ages accruing within the year, will be about 
$9,641,921 33, viz: 


The rate of cost of transportation, including foreign mails, 
on the 30th June, 1654, was.........-e.e0. $5,017 Jl2 00 | 


To the cost of transportation in 1854, add the 
increase in the current year, which will be 
occasioned by the enhanced prices of the 
new contracts commenced ist July jast,in 
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Report of the Postmaster General. 


while it would facilitate and expedite the opera- 
tions of the post offices in mailing and delivering 
letters, and inspire confidence in the Department 
as a safe means of transmitting letters containing 
remiltances, 

Very soon after I entered upon my duties in 
this Department, its large and increasing corre- 
spondence in regard to the loss of valuable letters 

| intrusted to the mails attracted my attention. I 
| found, on examination of the subject, that al- 
though Congress, in establishing our postal 
system, appears to have had principally in con- 
templauion the providing of suitableand convenient 
means of correspondence, and the diffusion of in- 
telligence, yet, from that time until now, the mails 


have been used to a large and constantly increas- | 


| ing extent for the transmission of bank-notes, 
j and other valuable inclosures, and are now the 
| principal means through which the remittances of 
| the country are made; while neither the laws nor 
| any regulations of this Department have provided 
any additional guards for their security against 
loss or depredation beyond those originally estab- 
lished. In view of the enormous sums which are 
constantly passing through the mails, the losses 
by depredation are inconsiderab!e. Still, such 
losses are numerous, their aggregate amount is 


the northwestern, western, and soutliwest- 
ern States and Territories, including Califor 

nia and Oregows by the extension and im- 
provement of thémervice therein, and by im- 


our country, and the extension of its mail service. | 


Under these circumstances, I have thought it | 
|| proper to recommend such legis!ation on this sub- | 


large, and they are increasing with the growth of || plan for their protection. 


_* [December 4, 


SenaTe & Ho, or Reps. 





=< 

In Great Britain the“ registration fee”’ on inja,. 
and most foreign letters is sixpence sterling (abour 
twelve cents) in addition to the ordinary rates of 
postage, and it is expressly provided that * suc) 
registration shall not render the Postmaster Gey. 
eral or the post office revenue in any manner lial)|, 
for the loss of any such post letters or the eon. 
tents thereof.”” It is believed that authority tg 
establish an additional rate of five cenis on each 
letter registered, and to require the postage oy all 
registered letters to be prepaid, would enable the 
Department to carry into effect the plan here sub. 
mitted without prejudice to its revenues. 

It is not proposed to make the registering of 
valuable letters compulsory, nor that the Goverp. 
ment shall become liable for such letters when 
lost, but only to enable each person mailing g 
valuable letter to do so in the ordinary manner 
or to add something to its security by the pay. 
ment of a small registration fee. 

I have no doubt that the registration of valuable 
letters, as proposed, would be highly appreciated 
as a means of security by the large commercia| 
| classes of the community, whose collections and 

exchanges are made principally through the mails, 

and who have from time to time urged in vain 
upon this Department the adoption of some such 
I believe, too, that such 
asystem of registration would relieve this De- 
partment from the imputation of numerous losses 
not properly chargeable upon it—cases in which 


provements io other sections, about....... 650,000 00 


Total for transportation in 1855...... -. 6,167,312 00 | 
For compensation to postmasters, clerks for 
offices, ship, steamboat, and way-letters, 
wrapping paper, advertising, office furni- 
ture, mail bags, blanks, maillocks, keys, and 


stamps, mail depredations and special | 


agents, postage stamps, and stamped envel- 

opes, letter-carriers, and miscellaneous pay- 

NG is di en eens Akh Pi enedade 3,541,126 00 
For balances due to foreign countries up to 

June 30, 1854, which will be paid in 1855, 

amounting to..... seeee 


$9,841,921 33 


The means for the year 1855 will probably 
amount to $9,989,944 90. 


The balance stated by the Anditor as at the credit of the 
revenue accounton the 30(h June last was. .g740,078 63 

From the above balance the following deduc- 
tions should be made, viz: 

Doubtful and unavailable balances due by late 
postmasters, Originating prior to June 30, 


| 





California accounts estimated at... 50,000 00 
Balances due from foreign postage 
accounts prior to June 30, 1854,. 133,483 33 





332,921 67 
PROUD FOE GO inn 08.0658 c800cd eins 417,156 96 
The gross revenue of the year, exclusive of bal- 
ances resulting from the foreign postage ac- 


counts, is estimated at. ......cccveccccsess« 6,728,324 00 
The appropriations for free matter, less $200,000 
Grew EN TE54 2.0. cccscccccvecccccescsseces « 500,000 00 


The appropriation to supply deficiencies in the 
year 1855, made by the act of August 5, 1854. 2,344,464 00 
9,989,944 96 
Estimated expenditures of 1855..... a occcavsos 9,841,921 33 











Estimated surplus June 30, 1855,............ $148.023 63 | 
During the three years which commenced on the 
Ist July, 1851, and ended on the 30th June, 1854, 
the Department issued 166,126,417 postage stamps, 
and 25,076,656 stamped envelopes, amounting | 
in the aggregate to $5,507,022 03, of which | 
$5,092,301 73 were sold, being about 92} per cent. | 
of the whole amount issued. 
Having ascertained that the mode of examining | 
and shattion the quarterly returns of postmasters 
was radically defective, 1 took occasion to invite 
attention to the subject in my report of last year, 
and | again advert to it because subsequent inves- 
tigation and experience have convinced me that a | 
thorough check of the accounts under the present 
system is wholly impracticable. Such a check is 


indispensable to the safety of the revenue, and can || disappearance. To carry this plan into effect, it | 
in no way be effected so certainly, at so littlecost, | will be required that new and expensive blanks be 
and with so much advantage to the service, as by || prepared and distributed, and that an increased | 


adopting prepayment of postage in all cases not 


eign countries. 


his plan, connected with a well-digested sys- | 
tem for the registration of letters, to which I shall | 


presently allude, would quicken correspondence, il 


| either collected or charged as unpaid. 
| seen that, under such a system of accounts, a 


|| missing letter can never be traced with certainty, | 
SE 5. tieeaskenh ee eresce cece eG 49,438 34 1 


1 uniform plan of registration for all valuable let- 
ters, | have, after consulting the experience of || 


|| its receipt at the office of its destination is to be 
| acknowledged by a duplicate thereof returned to 
| the office of mailing—marked correct, or otherwise, 


| 
it 


I 


ject as may enable this Department to give greater 
security to valuable letters in the mails, without 
assuming any liability for their ultimate loss. 

| By our present system, all letters mailed at a 
given date at one post office for delivery or distri- 
bution at another, are entered in gross, according 
to their several rates of postage, upon one post- 
bill. If a letter of great value be embraced in the 

| bill, neither its address nor any other description 


of it is entered on the post-bill, by which it can |! 
123.483 33 || be distinguished from other letters of the same || 


grade or rate of postage. Nor is the address or 
| description of any such letter entered on the post- 
master’s account of mails sent, nor indeed upon 


| any other record kept in the office from which it || 


issent. Theonly account kept by the postmaster 
is a money account, made up each day, of the sev- | 
| eral aggregates of postages of the different rates, | 
It will be 


| for the account neither furnishes evidence that a | 
| particular letter ever reached the place of its des- | 
| tination, nor even that it left the office of mailing. | 
| Believing that this imperfection in our system can 
| only be remedied by the adoption of a general and 


| other countries on the subject, devised a plan of | 
| registration which I think suited to our circum- | 


| stances, and likely to add greatly to the security |, 


of the mails against depredation. 
It provides that receipts shall be given for valu- 
able letters when posted, and that duplicates of 


| these receipts shall be kept for reference at the 


| office of mailing; that the full address of such || 
| letter shall be entered on a separate post-bill, || 
| which shall be copied at large upon an account to || 


| be kept of registered letters sent. This post-bill 
| is to be forwarded in a sealed envelope, separate | 
| from the package of letters to which it relates, and | 


as it may be found on comparison. It provides 
that at the large offices valuable letters shall be 
received at one window only, and that the receiv- 
ing clerk shall check them to the ister clerk, 
and he to the mailing clerk. It is, in short, de- 
signed to fix responsibility and to furnish means 
which do not now exist for tracing a missing | 
letter from the point of its reception to that of its | 


; clerical force be employed in the principal post |. 
coming within our postal arrangements with for- || offices. I have not, therefore, felt at liberty to adopt | 


it without the sanction of Congress, and authority | 


valuable letters alleged to have been lost through 

|| the mails either never reached any post office, or 

have been stolen after arriving at the places of 

their destination. 

|| The cost of the service for the last fiscal year, 
on the several United States mail steamship lines 


|| and across the Isthmus of Panama, is as follows: 
| 
| 


New York to Liverpool, Collins line, twenty-six round 
TOD 5.0 td ken peng dens vbenetes pebabene o7 $858,000 00 
New York, via Southampton, to Bremen, 


eleven POUNT TIPS. 2. ccccsccsccsesccceoes 183,333 26 
|| New York, via Cowes, to Havre, eleven 
|] __ FOUN tripS......sceesececccccceccveecvece 137,500 00 
|| New York and New Orleans to Aspinwall, 
|| twenty-four round trips, including same 

number of trips between New York and 

New Orleans, via Havana..... s egaeen sens 289,000 00 
| Astoria, via San Francisco, to Panama, 
|} twenty-four round trips.............e..e. 348,250 00 
| Charleston, via Savannah and Key West, to 
| Havana, twenty-four round trips.......... 50,000 0) 
|| New Orleans to Vera Cruz, twenty-four round 
| trips, Omitting TampicO........ecee esses 37 20 00 


Aspinwall to Panama.....ccscsccoessesesss 119,727 03 








$2,023,010 29 


By the act of Congress approved the 3d of 
| March, 1847, the President was authorized to 
| contract for the construction and equipment of 
four first-class sea-going steamships, to be attached 
to the Navy of the United States. It was by 
the second section made the duty of the Secretary 
| of the Navy to accept on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States the proposals of E. K. 
Collins and his associates for the transportation 
of the United States mail between New York 
and Liverpool. The steamships to be employed 
| were to be so constructed as to render them con- 
vertible at the least possible cost into war steam- 
ships of the first class. By the fourth section of 
the same act it was likewise made the duty of the 
| Secretary of the Navy to contract with A. G. 
Sloo for the transportation of the mail from New 
York to New Orleans twice a month and back, 
touching at Charleston, if practicable, Savannah, 
and Havana, and from Havana to Chagres, and 
back twicea month. The fifth section authorized 
| him to enter into a contract to carry the mail from 
Panama to Oregon once a month. The sixth 
section made it the duty of the Secretary of the 
Navy to provide in the contracts authorized 
by the act that the Navy Department shall at 
all times exercise ewtente over said steamships, 
and at any time have the right to take them 
for the exclusive use and service of the United 
States, due provision being made in the contracts 
for the mode of ascertaining the proper compen- 
| sation to the contractors therefor. 

On the Ist of March, 1847, the Secretary of the 
| Navy entered into a contract with E. K. Collins and 
| his associates. The contract contains all the stipu- 





to establish such additional rate of postage on this | 
class of letters as may be deemed adequate to the 
expense of registration. 


| lations required by theact of Congress; the service 
to be performed was twice each month for eight 
‘months of the year, and once a month during the 
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other four months. The sum to be paid was 
three hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars, or 


nineteen thousand two hundred and fifty dollars a 

_and the contract was to continue in force for 
ten years from the date of the commencement of 
service. A. G. Sloo was contracted with by 
Secretary of the Navy on the 20th of April, 
to perform the service mentioned in the 
The service was to be twice a 
month; the sum to be paid two hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars, and the contract to continue 
1 
Cc 


the 


247 
tis 


section. 


» force for ten years from the commencement 
theservice. Thiscontract likewise contains all 
the stipulations required by the act of Congress, 
and was assigned by 
Marshal O. Roberts, and B. R. Mellvain, on the 
31 of September, 1847. ‘The contract to trans- 
port the mail from Panama to Oregon was entered 
into with Arnold Harrison the 16th of November, 
1847. The service was to be once a month; the 
price to be paid was one hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand dollars, and the contract was to continue 
for ten years from the Ist of October, 1848. All 
the stipulations required by the act of Congress 
are contained in this contract also, which was as- 
sizned on the 19th of November, 1847, to William 
Hi. Asninwall. On the 13th of March, 1851, the 
Secretary of the Navy and Postmaster General, in 
pursuance of a law passed on the 3d of March, 
1851, entered into an additional contract with the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, acting by 
William H. Aspinwall, by which the service from 
Panama to California and Oregon was increased 
to twice a month, at an increased price of one 
hundred and forty-nine thousand two hundred and 
fifty dollars, making the whole cost of the service 
three hundred and forty-eight thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

The object of Congress in the passage of this 


A. G. Sloo to George Law, | 


act seems to have been to build up a naval steam | 


marine, which might temporarily be employed for 
commercial purposes. In order to enable private 
individuals to build and equip those steamships in 
the mode pointed out by Congress, sums of money 
were advanced to them, and, to sustain them until 


wanted for Government purposes, large sums of | 


money were paid them for conveying the mails. 
If in the progress of time it is discovered that 
these steamships are not suited for naval pur- 
poses, or that the large sums paid their owners 
for mail transportation have created a monopoly, 
checking the energy and enterprise of others of 
our citizens, Congress, in my opinion, is called 
upon to terminate their contracts, if it can do so 
consistently with plighted faith. By the terms of 
the act, and of the contracts entered into between 
the Navy Department and these companies in 
pursuance of the act, it will be seen that Congress 
reserved to itself the right to purchase the steam- 
ships, and thus terminate the connection between 
the companies and the Government. Whenthey 


| wrecked during the year. 


have been paid for their vessels the sums fixed by | 


the appraisers mutually choseg, everything has 
been done which the faith of the nation requires. 


[tis, of course, of great importance to the com- | 


mercial and other interests of the country that the 
mails should continue to be carried, but if these 
contracts are to be considered with reference to the 
transportation of the mails, the prices paid are too 
high, and if continued, all competition on the part 


of private individuals unconnected with the Gov- | 


erament must cease. High, however, as are the 
present prices, if the competition on the New York 
and California line be driven off by the aid of funds 
derived from the General Government, no one can 
foretell the prices that will have to be paid after 
the expiration of the present contract. If the pres- 
ent contractors do uot wish the Government to 
purchase their steamships, and thus to end the con- 
tracts, it will be for them to agree to a reduction 


of the present prices. Government will then pay | 


a fair remuneration for all the service which it 
receives, and the carrying and passenger trade be- 
tween our Atlantic and Pacific coasts will not have 

ecomea monopoly. In the bids received under 
an advertisement issued to obtain information, re- 
quired by the third section of the act of 3d March, 
1853, the Nicaragua Company proposed to carry 
& semi-monthly mail between New York and 
California for a sum not exceeding $300,000, or 
$600,000 for a weekly service, which is now re- 


quired; and this, in my opinion, is the highest rate | 


| New York and Liverpool and Boston, and re- 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


of pay which ought to be demanded. The pres- 
ent semi-monthly service, including the sum of 
$119,727 03 paid for the Isthmus transportation, | 


will cost this year the sum of $757,9 


77 03. By 
the act of July 21, 1852, the number of trips on 
the Collins line was increased to twenty-six, and 
the price raised from $19,250 to $33,000 a trip, 
making the yearly cost of this service $858,000. | 
The section thus increasing the compensation con- 
tains a proviso reserving the power to Congress to 
terminate this additional allowance at any time 
after the 3lst December, 1854, upon giving six 
months’ notice. 

While I shall always take great pleasure in 
testifying to the faithfulness with which those 
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contractors have performed the service, and in | 
saying that the ships built under the contract re- | 


flect great credit upon American skill and enter- 
prise, I cannot resist coming to the conclusion 
that the sums now paid are too high, and that the 
notice should be given. Considering the size and 


cost of these steamships, and the speed with which | 


the mail is carried, the sums fixed in the contract 
may have been too low; but however that may be, 
the present rates are much too high, and such as 
ought not to be paid. 


For the mail service be- | 


tween Liverpool and the United States, the Eng- | 


lish Government pay the Canard line the sum of 
one hundred and seventy-three thousand three 
hundred and forty pounds, which, computing the | 
pound sterling at five dollars, will make the sum 
of eight hundred and sixty-six thousand seven 
hundred dollars. For this sum they have weekly 
service, the seven steamships which constitute the 
line running alternately between Liverpool and 


ceiving sixteen thousand six hundred and eighty- 
six dollarsatrip. It is true there is a difference 
in the tonnage of the Collins and Cunard lines, 
and that the American steamers make their voy- 
ages in ashorter time; but the difference in the 
tonnage and speed of the two lines does not, in 
my judgment, afford any valid reason why there 
should be so marked a disparity in the prices paid 
by the two Governments. 

The steamships Humboldt and Franklin, of the | 
New York and Havre line, have both been | 
The former was lost 
in the month of December, 1853, and the latter in 
July, 1854, in consequence of which the service 
on that line has been irregular. Temporary 
arrangements have been made to supply the places 
of the lost steamers until suitable steamships can 
be built to replace them on the line, and such ves- 
sels are now in course of construction. Both on 
this and on the Bremen line one of the monthly 
trips have been omitted. These irregularities | 
materially detract from the efficiency of our mail | 
service across the Atlantic. 

In September last, the United States Mail 





Steamship Company having withdrawn their 
direct steamers between New Orleans and Aspin- 
wall, the mails between New Orleans and the 
Pacific have since been conveyed, according to the 
original contract, by the way of Havana. On the 
Pacific line the company are permittted to omit 
Monterey and San Diego by their ocean steam- 
ers, and thus expedite the through mails, on con- 
dition of their supplying those offices, together 
with Santa Cruz, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, 


(if practicable,) and San Pedro, semi-monthly by | 
a coastwise steamer from San Francisco, in due | 


connection withthe through route, without change 
of pay. 

No progress has been made since my last an- 
nual report in the pending negotiations with Great 
Britain relative to the admission of France into 
the arrangement as contemplated by the provision 


| in thetwelfth article of our postal convention. This 


rticle provides that ‘‘the rate of postage to be 
taken by the British post office upon letters arriv- 
ing in the United Kingdom from the United States, 
either by British or United States packets, and to 
be forwarded through the United Kingdom to 
colonies or possessions of the United Kingdom, 


or of the United States, or to foreign countries— | 


and vice versa—shall be the sameas the rate which 
is now or which may hereafter be taken by the 





British post office upon letters to or from such | 


colonies or possessions, or foreign countries, re- 
enrey when posted at the port of arrival or 
delivere 
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conveying the mails between the United Kingdom 
and the United States.”’ 

f By this article a similar privilege is secured to 
Great Britain in respect to letters to and from the 
United Kingdom to be forwerded through the Uni- 
ted States. But letters and newspapers passing 
through the United Kingdom “to and from 
France’? are expressly excepted from the stipula- - 
tions of said article. The two contracting par- 
ties, however, agreed *‘to invite France to enter 
into communication with them, without loss of 
time, in order to effect such arrangement for the 
conveyance of letters and newspapers, and closed 
mails through the territories of the United King- 
dom, of the United States, and of France, re- 
spectively, as may be most conducive to the inter- 
ests of the three countries.”’ The clause above 
referred to, excluding the correspondence between 
the United States and France from the advan- 
tages of the convention, was strongly objected 
to by Mr. Bancroft, who negotiated the treaty 
on our part, and he was induced finally to con- 
sent to it only on being assured by the British 
Government that ‘‘ the treaty stipulations between 
England and France rendered its insertion neces- 
sary, as without it the latter Power would have 
just cause of complaint against the former.’’ This 
representation, however, appears to have been in- 
correct, as Mr. Lawrence, the successor of Mr. 
Bancroft, was subsequently assured that * l’rance 
was then ready to negotiate a. once, waiving the 
rivileges of the convention which England set up 
in her behalf.”’ This Government, deeming the 
treaty unequal in its bearing upon the interests of 


| the two countries, particularly on account of the 


exceptional clause referred to, and being desirous 
of consummating, without loss of time, the triple 
arrangement contemplated by the twelfth article, 
commenced negotiations for that purpose immedi- 
ately after the treaty was executed; which nego- 


| tiations have been continued to the present time— 


nearly six years—without any beneficial result. 
The British Government has steadily declined to 
unite in effecting such arrangements as would 
‘* be most conducive to the interests of the three 
countries;’’ which arrangements might have ren- 
dered the treaty more equal in its operation; and 
the original terms of the convention still remain 
unchanged. The more important parts of the cor- 
respondence which has passed between the two 
Governments on this subject is contained in Exee- 
utive Document No. 32, published by order of the 
Senate at the second session of the Thirty-Second 
Congress. On the part of this Government, it is 
cleimed that the British transit charge for the 
United States and French correspondence, if sent 
in closed mails through the United Kingdom, shall 
not exceed twelve and a half cents an ounce, that 
being the price paid by Great Britain for the transit 
of British closed mails through the United States 
to and from the British North American provinces. 
The lowest offer of the British Government is that 
contained in Lord Palmerston’s note of the 9th 
May, 1851, in reply to Mr. Lawrence’s communi- 
cation of 18th October preceding, of one shilling, 
(twenty-four cents) an ounce—a sum nearly or 
quite double that received by the United States 
for similar service. Under a partial arrangement 


| concluded between Great Britain and France in 


May 1851, the mails from France for the United 
States have been forwarded through England as 
closed mails, France agreeing to pay to Great 
Britain the price demanded, viz: a transit postage 
of one shilling, (twenty-four cents,) and for the 
Atlantic sea conveyance one shilling eight pence, 
(forty cents,) an ounce. Prior to that date, the 
British office was charging and receiving the sea 
postage on all correspondence between the United 
States and France, via England, conveyed across 
the Atlantic by United States steamers, the same 
as when conveyed by their own packets; the result 
of which was that double sea postage having to 
be paid on all correspondence forwarded by United 
States packets, the great bulk of the United States 


| and French mails, via England, was sent by the 


Cunard line. Since the partial arrangement above 
referred to went into operation, no charge has 
been made by Great Britain for the sea postage of 
letters conveyed by American packets; yet, under 
its operation, the single rate of postage between 


| the United States and France, by United States 
at the port of departure of the packets || packets, is six cents higher on each letter of the 
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weizht of one quarter ounce and under than by 
British packets; and, consequently, much the 
larger part of the correspondence is stil! diverted 
to the British lines. For instance, taking the 
weight of the French mails received at New York 
by the Cunard packets to be the same with that 
received by these packets at Boston, and reckon- 
ing four letters to the ounce, the number of French 
letiers brought by the Cunard line during the year 


was 237,576, while the number received by the | 


Collins steamers, performing just balf as many 
trips, was only 41,608—less than one fifth. The 
present treaty in other respects gives an undue 
advantage to Great Britain, and operates to the 
serious injury of the United States. Under its 
provisions, as will be seen by a statement in 


appendix A, an excess of at least $75,000 British | 


postages has, during the last year, been collected 
by the United States for the British office over 
and above the whole amount of United States 
postages collected by Great Britain. This large 
balance of British postages has been collected at 
an actual expense of about $61,000 in the shape of 
commissions to our postmasters; and this Depart- 
ment suffers also the additional loss by exchange, 
&c., necessary to place the money in possession 
of the British office in London, of not less than 
$3,500. When it is considered that all this outlay 
is made on our part without receiving any equiv- 
alentin return, one of the most striking inequalities 
of the existing arrangement is pointedly exhibited. 

No satisfactory progress has been made since 
my last reporttoward effecting a postal convention 


with France, nor has the contemplated arrange- 


ment with Belgium been yet consummated. 


Some steps have been taken with reference to 


a postal convention with Mexico. A mutual 
exchange of dead letters has already been agreed 
upon and carried into effect; and | now await a 
project, which Mexico is to propose, for a more 
periect arrangement, by which it is expected the 
rates of postage between the two countries will 
be materially reduced. 

Under our postal convention with Great Britain, 
the Philadelphia post office, with the concurrence 
of that Government, has been constituted arf office 
of exchange for United States and British mails. 


The articles of agreement on this subject are | 


hereto annexed. | regret to state that my propo- 
sition for the reduction of pamphlet and magazine 
postage between the two countries to one cent an 
ounce on either side has been positively declined 
by the British Post Department. The combined 


rate is at present altogether too high, being eight | 


cents an ounce for all works of this kind above 
the weight of two ounces. 

In the month of March last an arrangement was 
made with the proprietors of the Australia pioneer 


line of monthly packets to convey mails regularly | 


between New York and Port Philip, Australia, at 
two cents a letter, one half cent per newspaper, 


and one quarter cent an ounce for pamphlets and | 
magazines; and, with the view of affording to our || 
citizens the cheapest practicable means of commu- | 
nication with that country, | have fixed the rates | 


on all out-going matter by that line at five cents a 
letter, two cents each for newspapers, and one 
centan ounce or fraction of an ounce for pamphlets 
and magazines, prepayment required. These 
rates embrace both the United States inland and 
sea postage. Asthe United States postage cannot 
be prepaid on incoming letters by this line, they 


are treated as ordinary ship letters. Similar ar- | 


rangements have been made during the year with 
the proprietors of the steamers Black Warrior and 
Cahaw ba to convey mails semi-monthly between 
New York and Havana, and New Orleans and 


Havana, at two cents a letter, and also with the | 


proprietor of the steamship Jewess to convey mails 
once in every twenty days between New York 
and Nassau, New Providence, returning by way 
of Havana, at the same rate of compensation. 
By these agreements an important point has been 
gained in sustaining the Department in the efforts 
which should be made in all future arrangements 


to keep the cost of the ocean service, if possible, 
within its receipts. 


To the appendix (marked A) I invite your par- || 


ticular attention and that of Congress. 


It exhibits full statistical information on the | 
subject of the foreign mails; embracing the amount 


of postages, inland, sea, and foreign, on mailable | 


Report of the Postmaster General. 


matter received and sent by the different mail 
steamship lines during the year; the amounts of 
letter postages on British, Prussian, Bremen, and 
Havre mails; the portion thereof collected by the 
United States, Great Britain, Prussia,and Bremen, 
respectively; and the amounts of unpaid and paid 
matter received and sent by each of the lines of 
mail steamers. The gross and net revenues re- 
ceived by the Department from each of the trans- 
Atlantic mail lines are shown, and also the rev- 
enue derived from the correspondence with Great 
sritain, Prussia, and Bremen, respectively, under 
the existing postal arrangements with those coun- 
tries, both including and excluding the United 


States inland postage. It also shows the number | 
of letters and newspapers exchanged during the | 
year between the United States and Great Britain | 


in British mails, between the United States and 
Bremen in Bremen mails, and between the United 
States and the Kingdom of Prussia in closed 


mails; the number of letters (in ounces) received | 
and sent in closed mails under each of our closed | 


mail arrangements, and the number of letters and 
newspapers conveyed by the several home lines 


of ocean steamers. Otner valuable statistics con- | 


nected with the foreign mail service are also fully 
stated. 


The usual report of fines and deductions will be 


duly furnished for the information of Congress. | 


These fines and deductions for the year ending 
the 30th June, 1854, amount to $110,486 59. The 


ameunt for the previous year was $37,920 31. | 


The increased amount has been mainly caused by 
a more rigorous exaction than heretofore of for- 
feitures incurred for defective service. The ag- 


last year has thus been greatly iricreased. 


lam pleased to say that the introduction into || 


the post offices of a better system of responsibility 
for mail bags has resulted in checking the waste of 
this species of property. The consequence has 


been a decrease of twenty per centum in the num- | 


bers of letter mail bags procured during the year 


| ending 30th of June last, as compared with the | 


preceding year; though the ordinary increase in 
the transportation of letters has required the use 
of a greater number of bags than were actually 
used before, 

My assistants and chief and other clerks have 
|| faithfully attended to all their duties during the 


| past year. JAMES CAMPBELL. 


|| To the Presipenr. 
APPENDIX A. 
| The report of the Auditor of this Department, 
|| shows that the aggregate amount of postages, in- 
| land, sea, and foreign, on letters and other maila- 
ble matter received and sent by the following lines 
| during the fiscal year, was: 
By Collins line, New York and Liverpool— 
Ot LONETE .ccccrccccccesss onde ceneese o cocee 298,273 55 
On newspapers........ ee ceccce cere cece ccesce 9,643 58 





$307,917 13 


|| By New York and Bremen line— 


|] Coen Fetters, 00.0. vecccccccvcccsevcceccesencs ++» $135,687 07 
On newspapers...... es 


PPR Ree ee ee eee eee 





| $138,036 69 
| 





By New York and Havre line— 


1) SPU BORIOER , on ose -nsncsscenunenadedenes cossene $92,424 56 
|] OM MEWSPAPFB. occ. cccccacccresccese covcccecs 2addd SZ 


$94,778 08 











|| By Charleston and Havana line, on letters and 


|| _ newspapers ...... Chadd hnd inden ccsade peohen’ 10,156 53 | 


| By New York and California lines, on letters 
| and newspapers, including receipts from 
|| British and California closed mails pertaining 
ek ee sia Sink at ne tihia pall 324,005 19 
| 


WEE MURINE i ins cick bcs ccadaues 





Total ...ccsscccccsecccccscsecescceeGGs9,070 61 


'mails collected in the United States and Great 
Britain was $979,648 30. 
Collected in the United States. 


By Collins line..... Covbeee coece © evece-covees $182,100 23 | 
et |) re coeds conceese 372,119 42 
|| By Havre line....... ..cceeee. dois coebybigauts . 42,101 67 


DY DTM MSs oie is wis on Se cccccdcccgvscdecs - 43,464 29 


il incninstissnhanteetesseanimeonscecsnan 


L, GLOBE. 


gregate amount of fines and deductions for the | 


2,349 62 | 


csccces «© 01a 9D | 


| The total amount of letter postage on British | 
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ee CE TD so cnn conn dnaesud camnep tems $83.3 
By Cunard line........ SestorecceenSeteets ; 





ey Ge TOE. oad d. etiwsiiiidisbeadcie: 21.908 Jp 
By LDremen line.......... eeecee As09-ew ee. doesse 1 U5, Ta 
——__ 
$339,862 fg 

Excess collected in the United States........, 299.999 95 


Of the amount collected in the United Stat, 
there was: 


Of unpaid received........... tee ceee eens cee ROO3, 3H 5 
SPE UR MOMs oc ne cvacekes saeondn a i0<8 nee ae 276,459 (9 


| _ Of the amount collected in the United Kingdon 
there was— 


OF unpaid received ...... cecscccceceesvcese s M193. %Q 18 
Pe MOE MONE: vias seehnsin seek sanedbeee esos 146,594 33 
The unpaid received in the United States exceeds 

the unpaid received in the United Kingdom.. 170,058 % 
And the paid sent from the United States also 

exceeds the paid sent from the United King- 


COME sicen aces Re VAs Oe Ake nins Uh Aan 129,864 % 
The amount of unpaid rece'ved by Cunard line 
WEE. coc cncscctuaees costes seveccoe eC ceccees 229,116 a 
Deduct paid received by same line......... coos 101,477 & 
Excess of unpaid received ......secsceseeeess 127,633 & 
The amount of unpaid received by Collins line 
WER acc ccccdededgespeuseedesc ch ctsuneseses 91378 45 
|| Deduct paid received by same line............. 31,271 45 
| Excess of unpaid received............. eocees 60,107 0 
| The amount of unpaid received by Havre line 
ER in inc K Gude Rabe Raden nee basin ck 21,986 3 


Deduct paid received by same line........000.. 7,161 44 





Excess of unpaid received...... bédidh at daas « 14,124 79 
The amount of unpaid received by Bremen line 

WEB occ wecccces cocvccecce cece cone peeeeeces 21.550 95 

Deduct paid received by same line...........45 6,684 58 

| Excess of unpaid received .......-....0..0e0s 14,866 37 
Total excess of unpaid over paid received by 

OE CO TUG oss dine cha piss th Seve cd ES UA Sys 216,734 99 


The amount of paid sent by Cunard line was.. 143,005 54 
Deduct amount of unpaid sent by same line.... 115,564 7 


1} Excess Of paid Sent...cccccccccccvccssacceace 27,444 7 
The amount of paid sent by Collins line was... 90,72) 7 
Deduct amount of unpaid sent by same line, . 52,36 (7 

' __ —- 
| Excess of paid sent........+00 eeeceseccccoses S008) TI 
The amount of paid sent by Havre line was... 20,815 44 


, Deduct amount of unpaid sent by same line.... 14,04) 22 


Excess Of paid sent......cscccoccccscccsccccee 6,768 2 


| The amount of paid sent by Bremen line was.. 21,913 4 
Deduct amount of unpaid sent by same line... 11,62! ¥ 





1] Excess of patd BOnt..os vi ccccoctecceccoses ° 10,292 14 
| Total excess of paw over unpaid sent by all the 
| RR cwavccccnceud 6004 ebb s cece ee Svcegaiceess £3,190 93 
The total amount of letter postages on Prussian 
| mails during the year was $217,663 18. 
| Amount collected in Prussia............. eee 0 120,491 73 
Amount collected in United States.......... eee 97,171 45 
| Excess collected in Prussia......ceseeecesccees 23,30 B 
| 
| Of the amount collected in Prussia there was 


of unpaid received $104,494 74; of the amount 
collected in Prussia there was of paid sett 
$15,996 99; of the amount collected in the United 
States there was of unpaid received $41,903 (4; 
of the amount collected in the United States there 
was of paid sent $55,267 81. 

The total amount of paid and unpaid sent from 
| Prussia was_ $57,990 63, conveyed, as follows: 
| By the Cunard line, $28,186 29; by the Collins 
| line, $16,772 42; by the Havre line, $6,882 21; 
| by the Bremen line, $6,059 71. 
|| The total amount of paid and unpaid sent 
|| from the United States was $159,762 55, conveyed, 
|| as follows: By Cunard line, $84,062 30; by Collins 
line, $51,603 06; by Havre line, $17,110 35; by 
Bremen line, $6,986 84. 

The total amount of letter postages on Havre 
mails during the year was $18,732 43; all of 
| which was collected in the United States; amount 
| received by Havre line, $10,540 70; by Collins 

line, $102 90; amount sent by Havre line, 
|| $8,088 83. 
|| The total amount of letter postages on Bremen 
mails during the year was $82,979 86; amount 
| collected in the United States, $69,367 69; amount 
collected in Bremen $13,612 17; excess colletted 
in United States, $55,755 52. 

Of the amount collected in the United States 
there was of unpaid received $50,138 41; of the 
amount collected in the United States there was 
| of paid sent $19,229 28; of the amount collected 

in Bremen there was of unpaid received $9,657 63; 


| 
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| 
| 
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of the amount collected in Bremen there was of 
paid sent $3,954 54. 

The total amount sent from Bremen was 
654,092 95, conveyed, as follows: by United 
Cares steamers $45,914 58; by Bremen steamers 
8,178 37. 

The total amount sent from the United States 


ot 


« 


was $23,886 91 conveyed as follows: by United | 
Siates steamers, $22,163 62; by Bremen steamers, | 


5,090 125 by Collins line $1,628 17. 
British Postages collected by the United States. 


Amount by Cunard lin@...... cesses eeeeeeee ee G372,119 42 
Deduct United States inland, 5-24.......+..6. 77,524 88 








BalanCe.....see. 
Amount by the United 
States steamers. ... ..$267,666 19 
Deduct United States 
inland and sea, 21-24 234,207 91 


eee eee eee ee eee eee ees) 


























BalARSS. coccccccedese vedenee scocauece Sao 
Tot. sive cccecs icddecdtsecees So ece cone $328,052 o2 
United States Postages collected by Great 
Britain. 
Amount by the Cunard 
HWE cans cnsclvohespnceeenageen ae 
Deduct British inland 
and sea, 19-24......+ 171,824 30 
$45,216 93 
Amount by the United 
States steamers.....«$122,821 46 
Deduct British inland, 
DDE. cocvegcepeewsis 15,352 68 
$107,468 78 
TOME i dnc nceeVeccnpus chee: eves decvclgeeepmeren 
Excess of British collected by the United 
StAlOS. one bce 6006s semeksncedeemeeiosnen cael $175,367 11 


This calculation is based on the assumption that 
all the letters originated in the United Kingdom or 
the United States, which is notthe fact. It, how- 
ever, gives the result in the most favorable light 
possible with respect to Great Britain, inasmuch 
asa very considerable portion of the unpaid matter 
received from Great Britain is from Australia, 


China, and other countries, in transit through the | 


United Kingdom, on which the British proportion 
of the whole postageis proportionably much larger 
than it is on matter posted in Great Britain. On 
the other hand, the amount of unpaid matter re- 
ceived in Great Britain from countries in transit 
throuzh the United States, on which the United 
States proportion of the postage is increased, is 
comparatively trifling. 

Statements are annexed, from the Auditor’s 


office, showing the revenues derived to the United | 


States, and also to the United States Post Office, 


from each of the trans-Atlantic mail steamship || 


linea, as follows: 
The gross revenue to the United States, without 


deducting commissions orthe United States inland 
postages— 


From the Cunard line was........ceeeee+006- 139,830 50 | 
From the Collins line was..........ccceseeees 274,741 16 | 
From the Bremen line Was.........eceeeeeees 123,507 11 | 


From the Havre line was.......... 





Total gross revenue...... cece 


The net revenue to the United States post | 
offices, deducting commissions, but including the 
United States inland postages: From the Cu- | 
nard line was $1,483 91; from the Collins line, 
$208,670 89; from the Bremen line, $84,817 01; | 
from the Havre line, $63,928 97—total, $358,- | 
900 78. The net revenue to the United States 
post offices, deducting commissions, and also The | 
United States inland postages: From the Col- 
lins line was $153,377 61; from the Bremen line, 


$37,906 66; from the Havre line, $46,303 82— || 


total net revenue by the three United States lines | 
1s $237,588 09. Statements are also annexed | 
showing the revenue derived during the last fiscal 
year by the United States and by the United States 
post offices on the correspondence exchanged with 
Great Britain, Bremen, and Prussia, respectively, | 
under the existing postal conventions with each | 
of those countries, as follows: The amount of | 
postages collected by the United States on British | 
mails, was $660,219 03; the net revenue to the | 
United States Post Office, with United States | 


| 


inland included, but deducting the amount paid | 


Great Britain, oe on British mails, and also 
commissions to United States postmasters, was 


$204,594 54.) ® 





86,864 35 || lines combined, 25,031. 
ee cceess «624,943 12 || 


|| 20,447. 


Executive Policy—Mr. Giddings. 


of postages accruing to the United States on Bre- 
men mails was $69,621 42; the net revenue to the 

United States Post Office, with the United States 

inland included, was $39,983 09; deducting the 

United States inland there was a deficit to United 

States Post Office of $1,50] 84; the amount of 
postages accruing to the United States in Prus- 
| sian closed mails was $172,737 39; the disburse- 
ments by the United States for the conveyance of 
|| those mails, including $91,962 58 paid to Great 
|| Britain and commissions paid United States post- 
masters, was $178,132 95; showing a deficit to 
the United States Post Office Department of 
5,395 56. 
The number of“letters exchanged between the 
|| United States and the United Kingdom in British 
|, mails, during the year, by the Cunard line was, 

2,740,866; by the Collins line, 1,086,495; by the 

Bremen line, 253,540; by the Havre line, 255,803. 
| Total, 4,336,704. 

The number of newspapers by the Cunard line 
|| was, 1,571,299; by the Collins line, 630,685; by 
|| the Bremen line, 122,787; by the Havre line, 
|| 148,005. Total, 2,472,776. 

|| The number of letters received by the Cunard 
|| line was, 1,491,458; by the three United States 
|| lines, 707,635. ‘Total received, 2,199,093. 

|| The number of letters sent by the Cunard line 
|| was, 1,249,408; by the three United States lines, 
|| 888,203. ‘Total sent, 2,137,611. 

| ‘he number of newspapers received by the 

Cunard line was, 716,864; by the three United 

States lines, 243,241. ‘Total received, 960,105. 
| The number of newspapers sent by the Cunard 

line was, 854,435; by the three United States lines, 
658,236. Total sent, 1.512,671. 

The number of letters exchanged between the 
United States and Bremen, in Bremen mails, during 
the year, by the Bremen line was, 377,530; by 
| Bremen steamers, 65,797; by the Collins line, 
8,631. Total, 451,958. 
| ‘The number of newspapers, by the Bremen 
| line was, 10,453; by the Bremen steamers, 2,223; 
Total, 13,716. 

Of this number there were-received, by the 
| Bremen line, 238,032 letters, 5,773 newspapers; 
|| by the Bremen steamers, 35,304 letters, 393 news- 
‘papers. Total received, 273,336 letters, 6,166 
| newspapers. 

|| There were sent, by the Bremen line, 139,498 


| by the Collins line, 1,035. 


|| letters, 4,680 newspapers; Bremen steamers, 30,493 | 


| letters, 1,835 newspapers; Collins line, 8,631 let- 
|| ters, 1,035 newspapers. Total, 178,622 letters, 
| 7,000 newspapers. 
|| _ ‘The number of letters exchanged between the 
| United States and the Kingdom of Prussia in 
| closed mails during the year, by the Cunard line 
| was, 366,642; by the Collins, Havre, and Bremen 
lines combined, 345,652. Total, 712,294. 
| The number of newspapers by the Cunard line 
| was, 25,025; by the Collins, Havre, and Bremen 
Total, 50,056. 
The number of letters received by the Cunard 
line was 91,633; by the three United States lines, 
96,655. Total received, 188,288. 


i 


| 
| The number of letters sent by the Cunard line 


| was, 275,009; by the three United States lines, 
| 248,997. Total sent, 524,006. 
| ‘The number of newspapers received by the 


lines 4,584. Total received, 7,940. 


line was, 21,669; by the three United States lines, 
Total sent, 42,116. 

The number (in ounces) of letters received and 
| sent in closed mails during the year was, as follows: 

Prussian closed mails received by the Cunard 
line, 30,059 ounces; by the three United States 
lines, 31,717. Total received, 61,776. 

Prussian closed mails sent by the Cunard line, 
| 85,350 ounces; by the three United States lines, 
| 77,657. Total sent, 163,007. 

Canada closed mails received by the Cunard line, 
| 97,9803 ounces; by the three United States lines, 
| 2,8475. Total received, 100,827}. 





the three United States lines, 2,8443. Total sent, 
| 105,396}. F 
| California closed mails received by the Cun- 


$253,431 78; the net revenue to the United States || ard line, 6,398; ounces; by the three United States 
Post Office for the ocean postage, deducting the || lines, 2,145; by the West India British packets, 
United States inland, was $39,988 09; the amount |! 6,276. Total received, 14,519}. 


Cunard line was, 3,356; by the three United States | 


The number of newspapers sent by the Cunard | 
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- Total sent, 


Sent by the Cunard line, 4,338) ounces; b 
the three United States lines, 1,963. 
6,301}. 

Bremen closed mails sent by Collins line, 2,773 
ounces. 

Havana closed mails received, by Cunard line, 
2,916 ounces; by the three United States lines, 
985}. Total received, 3,901}. 

The number of letters and newspapers conveyed 
during the year was, by the New York, New Or- 
leans, Aspinwall, and Pacific mail steamship lines, 
2,958,681 letters and 3,482,410 papers; Charles- 
ton and Havana line, 80,012 letters and 35,890 
papers; New Orleans and Vera Cruz line, 21,523 
letters and 22,456 papers. Total number of letters, 
3,060,221. ‘Lotal number of papers, 3,540,666. 

The amount received from Great Britain on 
loose letters collected during the year on board the 
Atlantic mail steamers was $93] 74; amount paid 
Great Britain on same, 87cents; the amount of post- 
ages collected by the United States, and accounted 
for to Great Britain on letters to and from foreign 
countries in transit through the United Kingdom 
, was, on unpaid letters received, $21,282 51; on 
paid letters sent, $11.550,43; on unpaid newspa- 
pers received, $1,155 97; on paid newspapers sent, 
$692 06. Total, $34,689 97. 

The amount collected by Great Britain, and 
; accounted for to the United States on similar 
matter in transit through the United States, was, 
on unpaid letters received, $1,854 40; on paid 
letters sent, $13 96—$1,868 36. Excess collected 
|in United States on this class of correspondence, 
$32,812 61; amount received from Great Britain 
on dead letters to the London office, $1,587 73; 
amount paid Great Britain on dead letters returned 
to Washington, $2,056 02; amount received on 
dead letters returned to Prussia, $44 588; amount 
| paid on dead letters received from Prussia, $945 58; 
| ammount received on dead letters returned to Bre- 
men, $1,705 30; balance due the United States 
on the adjustment of the accounts with Prussia at 
the close of the last fiscal year, $70,412 13; balance 
| due Bremen on the adjustment of the accounts at 
the close of the fiscal year, $13,823 46; balance 
due Great Britain on adjustment of the accounts 
at the close of the fiscal year, $195,522 68. 

The amount of postages for the year on mails 
received and sent between the United States and 
| the British provinces, under the postal arrange- 
ments with Canada and New Brunswick, by 
| which each party retains what it collects; waa 
$156,763 41. Of this amount the British provinces 
have collected from letters—received unpaid, 
$48,302 43; sent paid, $30,928 77. Total collected 
in British provinces, $79,231 20. 

The United States have collected from letters, 
received unpaid, $38,161 79; sent paid, $39.375 42. 
Total collected in United States, $77.537 21. 
Balance in favor of the provinces, $1,793 99. 


| . . 
'| The balance in favor of provinces during the 
| 


previous year, as per last annual report, was 
$1,543 22. 


EXECUTIVE POLICY. 


} 

| The original Policy avowed in the President’s Inau- 
gural Iddress; in his first Annual Message; in his 
essage on the ** Black Warrior;’’ his Change of 

Position in his second Annual Message; his Secret 

} 


Efforts; the “* Higher Law”’ which should guide 
Statesmen. 





' 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE House or Represenrarives, 
December 11, 1854. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the President’s 
Message— 





Mr. GIDDINGS said: 


Sent by the Cunard line, 102,5513 ounces; by | 


Mr. Cuarrman: In the earlier days of the Re- 

| puolic the President’s annual message was re- 
garded as the most important State paper of the 
session. It was supposed to express the whole 
|| policy of Government; and was usually discussed, 
examined, and scrutinized until the holidays were 
passed, when we usually enter seriously upon the 

| work of legislation. From this forum gentlemen 
i spoke to the people of the nation, calling public 
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attention to whatever they deemed important in 
the message. That practice, | think, was salutary, 
| was a great saving of time, and | am unwilling 
to see it abandoned. This is a Government of the 
people, and we cannot communicate with them too 
freely in regard to our national! affairs; and | may 
be permitted to add, that if the speeches made on 
our appropriation bills, respecting the policy of 
the Government, were pronounced in committee 
on the -President’s message, they would be far 
more appropriate, and we should become better 
practical statesmen. ee 

If no other gentleman is prepared, at this time, 
to apeak upon this message, | will occupy the 
attention of the committee for a few munutes, 
although I am not prepared. Zut it will be my 
purpose to speak of what the message avoids, 
rather than of what it expresses; of its silence 
rather than of its declarations. It is true that 
what is said in regard to the destruction of Grey- 
town is open to animadversion. Our national 
honor has been compromitted ; the act was disrep- 
utabletoour Navy. Butso far as the President’s 
elaborate argument goes to exculpate his adminis- 
tration, or the nation from a transaction so un- 
worthy of the American people, | wish him all 
success. His aitempt, however, to cast odium 
upon the people of Greytown by characterizing 
them as ‘*a heterogeneous assemblage of blacks, 
and persons of mixed blood,’’ was unworthy of an 
American Magistrate. Had he spoken of their 
intelligence, their virtue, or their patriotism, his 
remarks would have been understood; but the 
attempt to impute demerit to the people of Grey- 
town to justify the destruction of their dwellings 
and property on account of their complexion, 
shows a distrust of his own position—a want of 
fact and of argument to justify himself. The dis- 
reputable proceeding at Gireytown arose from one 
of the basest murders ever perpetrated. It was 
committed upon a man of mixed blood, in the 
presence of our Minister, who, by a display of 
mob violence, protected the murderer and made 
himself accessory to the crime. He is a slave- 
holder, accustomed to witness all manner of out- 
rages upon colored people, and no doubt supposed | 
that a white man had the right to commit murder 
on a colored person; but this attempt of our Pres- 
ident to carry out this slaveholding principle, this 
absurd doctrine, was not expected. 
of 11s object. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I repeat that I intend call- 
ing the atteation of the House and country more 
to matters which the message avoids, than to those 
which it discusses. Firstly, | ask attention to 
the fact that this important State paper does not 
contain the word slavery, nor does it make any | 
direct reference to that institution. ‘The import- 
ance of this omission will be appreciated when I | 
state that for twenty-five years no annual message || 
of our Presidents has omitted direct reference to /' 
human servitude, and [ think in every instance 
the Executive has assured the slaveholders of his 
intention to protect their ‘* peculiar interest ”’ 
against all improper influences. This fact shows 


an important change, a revolution in the Execu- || 


tive mind. Of this omission, however, I do not 
complain. In truth, no President ever ought to | 
have expressed any such assurance in favor of 
slavery; nor had the Executive wr legislative | 
branch of Government any right to extend any 
influence or aid in maintaining oppression. The | 
duty of both those branches of Government | 
ever has been, and now is, to sustain freedom, 
protect the liberties of all men under our exclusive 
jurisdiction, and to leave slavery with the States 
in whichit exists. And if the President was now 
exerting no secret, no clandestine influence in | 
favor of slavery, had his acts on this subject cor- | 
responded with his silence, [should not have now || 
troubled the House with any remarks. ButJask | 
why this ominous silence? Why has the Presi- | 
dent abandoned the practice of his predecessors 
for the last quarter of a century? Why has he 
abandoned the practice adopted by him in his | 
inaugural address? repeated in his first annual | 
message? enlarged upon in his message upon 
the Black Warrior, and carried out, so far as able, 
by the efforts of his most distinguished political 
and personal friends? 
On the 4th of March, 1853, standing in the | 
eastern portico of the Capitol, as he was about to | 


| long subsist between this Government and Spain; 
and he proceeded to intimate the propriety of || 


| like policy into etlect. 


| and treasure. 


| be known. 
| out the doctrine avowed at his entrance upon | 
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take the oath of office, while avowing the most 


important measures which were to characterize his 
administration, the President announced to the 
country his convictions that the domestic servitude 
of our southern States was based upon the same 
principles as other recognized rights. His convic- 
tions that slavery and freedom stood upon the 
same moral level, based upon the same law of our 
Creator, were thus publicly avowed. Hesolemnly | 
placed on record the declaration that a holy and 
righteous God ordained and sanctified the institu- 
tion of human servitude, with its attendant crimes, 
as plainly as he did the right to life, liberty, and 
happiness. ‘This lamentable perversion of his 
moral faculties might have been passed over with- 
out attracting attention, except for the inference 
which he drew from this extraordinary predicate. 
Having laid down this principle, he proceeded to 
announce to the country that our slave States were 
entitled to congressional legislation in order to sus- 
tain their slavery. 

Thisdoctrine was novel, important, and startling 
to those who examined the address with critical 
attention. No former President had presumed to 
declare the people of the free States thus impli- 
cated in the crimes and disgrace of slavery. Of 
all the slaveholders who have filled the Executive 
chair, none had thus boldly and unequivocally 
attempted to nationalize an institution which the 
people of the free States abhor and repudiate. 


| The declaration was clear and distinct to every | 


man accustomed to the diplomatic language of the 
President. There was apparently no disguise on 
his part. For many years we had seen cur in- 
fluence as a nation occasionally prostituted, in a 
silent manner, to the support of slavery, while 
the advocates of freedom opposed the practice, 
and called on slavehclders and their ‘* northern 
allies’’ to throw off their disguise, to stand forth 
before the nation, and openly maintain or deny the 
right of the Federal Government thus to pervert 
its power. Mr. Pierce met this demand in a 


manner becoming a President of determined pur- | 


pose. He promptly accepted the issue which his 
predecessors and his party had so long evaded. 
And when the slavehoiding press of the country 


| called on him and on Congress to take measures 


for obtaining Cuba, in order to prevent the ex- 
ample which emancipation in that island would 


It must fail || have upon the slaves of our southern States, Mr. | 
|| Pierce responded, in his message on the Black 
Warrior, that if Cuba persisted in a policy thus | 


endangering the honor an¢ safety of our slave States, 


| she could not expect that peaceful relations would 


Congress making provisions for carrying this war- 


In urging this measure the people of the South 
relied on the doctrine avowed by the President. | 
if the nation be bound to sustain the slavery of | 
the South, then, sir, we must prevent emancipation 
in Cuba, whatever may be the expense of blood 
If the policy and doctrine of the | 
President’s inaugural be correct, then are the 
southern people correct in urging this Govern- | 


| ment into a war with Spain, unless we can pre- 


vent emancipation in Cuba by other means. Ac- 
cordingly, in his annual message of last year he | 
endeavored to prepare the public mind for obtain- | 
ing that island. A long paragraph of that mes- 
sage was devoted to this subject; and it was well | 
understood by ail intelligent men that a Minister | 
to the Court of Madrid was selected for the very | 
purpose of obtaining Cuba by purchase, or of | 
involving our nation in a war, to open the way | 
for its conquest. 


they find that it contains no allusion whatever to | 
Cuba. 


in his inaugural address? If so, he ought to let it 


All must understand, that if he earries | 


office, he must obtain Cuba; and the inquiry of 
every man is, what are the prospects? The people | 
havea right to know. Yet, here is a total silence | 
in the message in regard to that measure. 
zation is advancing in Cuba. The authorities 
there are more active than ever in arresting the 


slave trade; in setting the emancipadoes free. u 


Why this silence upon a matter so import- | 
/ant? Has the Presidentgiven up the policy avowed 
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The cause ef freedom is going forward there and 
the work of immediate and total emancipation will 
commence at no distant day; indeed, it has alread 
begun. ‘This influence must tell upon the Slaves 
of our own States, and why is the President silent 
at this important juncture? The reason of thig 
silence—this obvious timidity—is understood }, 
every member. ‘he condemnation of his polic 
by the people, at our recent elections, is seen and 
read of all men. It is written upon the tablet of 
the moral Universe. It came to the President 
like the voice of the Almighty to the rich man 
He trembles, falters, retires before the storm of 
popular indignation which now overspreads the 
northern heavens. That is right—it is proper, 
So far, | approve his course on this subject, [t js 
his duty to yield his sentiments and views to the 
instructions of those who wield the sovereizy 
power of the nation. z 

But it cannot be disguised that while the Presi. 
dent is thus silent in his message, he continues 
his efforts in a secret, a clandestine manner, to 
obtain Cuba. Through the Ministers of other 
Governments, resident at Madrid, we are informed 
that our representative at that court is making 
all possible exertions to attain that object. [t is 
a humiliating consideration that we are in¢ebted 
to the representatives of other Governments, and 
the press of other nations, for information which 
should be communicated by the President in his 
annual message. These attempts to evade popular 
scrutiny cannot avail the President. They are 
unworthy of the station he oceupies. If his policy 
be just, the people will sustain him; if unjust, he 
should abandon it; but no circumstances can ex- 
cuse these secret efforts. His organ, too, the 
Union, of this city, is silent on this subject. So 
are his friends. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we all like to see men 
bold and manly in their conduct, and I hope the 
advocates of the President’s avowed policy will 
stand up to their work like men, or surrender at 
discretion. If that policy be carried out, we must 
have Cuba to give strength to slavery; if they 
abandon Cuba, they must abandon the President’s 


policy. What do the President’s friends intend 
doing ? Let them speak out, show their colors, 


and prove themselves men. Why, the battle has 
scarcely commenced; yet as the supporters of 
slavery see their black flag trailing in the dust, 
they cease firing and spike their own guns. Does 
the President and his friends understand that if a 
treaty for the purchase of Cuba be obtained, 
another Congress, composed of other men, will 
pass upon the bill to make the necessary appro- 
priation to pay the purchase money? Or, if war 


| be waged, that another Congress, composed of 
'men who repudiate the President’s doctrine, must 


either carry on such a war, or constrain the Pres- 
ident to make peace and do justice to the Spanish 
Government. In short, the decree has already 
been entered,the fiat has gone forth from the 
American people, that if Cuba comes into this 
Union, it must come free. Her slaves can never 
breathe the air of this Republic. 

Again, in pursuance of the general policy avowed 
by the President, he strongly urged us, in his last 
annual message to make an appropriation from 
our national treasury to compensate the Cuban 
pirates who claimed to own the people on board 


| the slave ship Amistad. He evidently deemed 
_ this incidental to his avowed policy of sustaining 


the institution. It was well calculated to soothe the 
Spanish authorities, to assure them that we had 
no moral objections to the business of dealing in 
human flesh, and thereby show them that all the 


| | interests involved in Cuban oppression would be 
Sir, the people, particularly those of the South, || 
will read this message with astonishment, when | 


sustained and upheld by us if that island were 
annexed to our Government. I took occasion to 
expose the depravity of that proposition at the 
first moment in my power. 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, assured the House that his com- 
mittee would report a bill in conformity with the 
President’s recommendation. He declared my 
speech to be fuil of errors of law, errors of fact, 
and errors of logic which he would, at an early 
day, expose. One year has passed, and we have 
not heard from him on this subject. I would 


| respectfully inquire whether he will expose my 


errors in this world, or will he postpone it to the 
next? If he delay it to the future, it must g° 
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- | 
before a Plutonic Congress, where alone slavery 
will be respected, and of that Congress I hope not | 
to be a member. 2g 
“Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. At the last session 
of Congress | distinctly explained to the gentleman 
from Ohio why I did not report the Amistad case. | 
in my statement at that time, I said that our | 
affairs with Spain were so unsettled that I was 
not disposed to move in that matter until we had 
disposed of the Black Warrior case, and several 
other cases before our committee. My anxiety to 
expose the errors of fact and argument in the gen- | 
(leman’s speech was not so great as to cause meto | 
obtrude myself upon the attention of this House | 
merely for the sake of that exposure, when it | 
might inflict injury upon our public interest and 
pending affairs with Spain. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I thank the gentleman for | 
the explanation. This statement was made sub- | 
sequently to his promise to which I alluded; but 
1 do not see very clearly how the exposure of my | 


| 
! 
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the President’s friends in this body follow his | 
example? Will they sit here during the present | 


| session with their lips hermetically sealed on this | 


|| follows that we must sustain the traffic in slaves. 


errors would have very dangerously affected our | 
relations with Spain. I frankly let the gentleman || 


off at this time, hoping he will not postpone his | 
promised exposure until after my death. 
But my object in calling attention to this subject, | 


is to notice the silence of the President, of his | 


organ, of his friends, in regard to it; while one 
year since he so strongly urged its consideration | 
upon us. Why this backing out? Have the 
recent elections paralyzed these Goliahs of the | 
slave dealing interest? Are they struck dumb at | 
the recent manifestations of the people's displeas- 
ure? Is the chill of political death already upon 
them? Are they beginning to look into their 
political graves? 

We have been informed, though not by the | 
President, that negotiations have been entered 
into by which this Government has obtained from 


| 


|| awaiting, in the prison of New York, the time at | policy. If that policy be correct, it follows that 


|| every American citizen to do with impunity. If | 


the Dominican authorities territory upon the bay || 


of Samana, for the purposes of a naval depot. 
The object of this is obvious, For many years 
the Executive has been exerting its influence to 


encourage and sustain the mulattoes of San Do- || 


mingo in their resistance to the legitimate authority 
of Hayti, for the evident purpose of eventually 
subverting that colored Republic. The example 
of acolored people sustaining the position of an in- 
dependent nation among the Powers of the earth, 


their apologists, that colored people are ignorant, 


isat war with slavery. Our Government has there- 
fore exerted its influence to blot out this example 
of the Republic of Hayti, The mission of Mr. | 
Green, and other agents sent there, was to bring 
about that result, “te is necessary to carrying out 
this policy of supporting slavery by our Federal 
power. Although itis said that a treaty has been 
effected by which we have obtained this cession 
of territory, the President says nothing in regard 
to it. So far as the President has power, we and 
the people are kept ignorant of all that has been 
done, and all that is doing, in this matter. For- 
tunately, however, the negotiation was confided 
to the judgment and discretion of a lady minister, 
who donned the cocked hat and small clothes of 
her office, and bidding her husband to follow as 
one of the attachés of her legation, proceeded to the 
discharge of her important mission. I hope no 
lady will think me opposed to ‘* women’s rights,” 


that doctrine, and regard this as one of the best dip- 
lomatic appointments the President has yet made; | 
and if Mrs, Partington, or some other experienced 
lady, could take the place of a certain European 
Minister, | doubt not it would be a great improve- | 
ment, It is an old adage, that ‘' ladies never keep | 
secrets.”” [do not believe in political secrets, nor in 





governmental secrets. Indeed, this isa Govern- || Whig party. YetI, asa Whig, voted for him, | 

ment of the people, and they have an indisputable || (God forgive me.) When the victims on board the 

right to know what their servants are rg: This || slave ship Creole, in 1841, asserting that God had 
b 


rinciple seems to have been appreciated by the | 

dy referred to, arid from her we derive our inform- 
ation. My object, at this time, is to call attention 
to the President’s silence on this. subject. He 





} 
| 


touching slavery, or connécted with the important 
doctrine proclaimed by the President at his advent 
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| and women. We authorize the sale and transfer 
is.at war with the pretense of slaveholders and | 


| purchase of the Savior of niankind in the person || any other President or statesman ever went; and 
| of his followers. This traffic in Christians is sus- | 


| deserving the halter than Captain Smith. We | 


| am anxious to learn the precise effect which the 
|| late elections have on the advocates of slavery in 
(laughter;] for really, | am an ardent advocate of |, 


|| protect the coast-wise slave trade. It was the 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| some do for this attempt to restore the African 


1 


| Catholics, and even preachers of the gospel are 
stupid, and incapable of protecting themselves. It || 


recede? Lam curious to see whether they will 


policy? We shall see what we shall see. 

In direct and obvious accordance with this doc- 
trine of the President, we saw a distinguished 
personal and political friend of the Executive, in | 
the other end of the Capitol, at the last session of 
Congress, move to restore the African slave trade, | 
with all its attendant crimes, its unutterable guilt— | 
to bring back the horrors of the ** middle passage”? | 
in board our slave ships, and to sustain them |! 
with the influence and power of the nation. The | 
proposition is most reasonable, if the President’s | 
doctrine be correct. If we sustain slavery, it | 


if slavery be right, the slave trade cannot be wrong, 
and if we protect one we must protect the other. | 
It is idle to pronounce him who sells slaves a | 
pirate, and hang him, and then turn round and | 
uphold and encourage him who buys and flogs | 
them. We cannot sustain the President’s policy | 


'| without restoring the African slave trade. And the | 
|, movement in the other end of the Capitol for that || 


purpose was an effort to carry out the President’s 
doctrine. It was an important movement; one | 


| that has excited wonderand astonishment through- 


out the Christian world. Captain Smith, moet 


which he is to expiate upon the gallows the crime | 
of slave dealing, has done no more than the Pres- 
ident and his friends now propose authorizing 


the President’s doctrine be correct and just, this 

man ought not to suffer. Ifthe President’s ideas | 
be correct, the law pronouncing the slave trade | 
piracy is unjust and cruel. If the President be 
morally innocent, Captain Smith cannot be morally 
guilty. Nor do I blame the President so much as 


commerce, It is no worse, indeed it is not so | 
aggravated in some respect as the commerce in | 
slaves, now carried on upon our southern coast, and 
in this District, for the sole purpose of encouraging | 
and sustaining slavery. Here, in this District, as 
well as on the coast, we authorize the sale and | 
transportation of civilized and christianized men 





of Methodists and Baptists, Episcopalians and 


made merchandise. We authorize the sale and 


tained by the President and his friends; he insists | 
that we are bound to uphold it. Indeed we have, 
under former Presidents, silently lent our national 
influence to encourage it, to obtain indemnity from 
Great Britain for slave dealers who were far more 


legislate to encourage one and to hang the other. 
ut my object in referring to these attempts to | 


President’s silence in regard to it. He makes no 
allusion whatever to the subject; and I shall await 
with interest the movement of his friends in the 
other House, and in this body. Will they, too, 


follow the President’s silent example. In short, I || 


the two Houses of Congress. 
Sir, one other Administration attempted to pros- 
titute the influence and powers of the nation to 


Whig Administration of John Tyler. 1 speak not | 
of past parties to injure the feelings of any one, 
and it would be no more Patera to say that || 
Mr. Tyler was abandoned and repudiated by. the | 


endowed them, too, with the inalienable right to 
liberty, took possession of the ship, landed on a || 
British island, and, by the magic influence of | 
British laws, were transformed into free men and 





thought, as Mr, Pierce does, and as many mem- 
bers of this body do, that slavery and freedom '' 


to office, is unmanly and undignified. I ask, will | 
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were based on the same moral and political prin- 
ciples; and he, too, like Mr. Pierce, attempted to 
carry the doctrine into practice; but the people 
denounced such infidelity to God, to our Consti- 
tution, and to mankind; and the press spoke out 
in thunder tones; and Mr. Tyler, a slaveholder, 
had the grace to recede, and leave the claims of the 
slave merchants without pressing them farther, 
and to abandon the doctrine since proclaimed by 
Mr. Pierce at his inauguration. 

It has been said with great propriety, that the 
principal distinction attained by the present Ad- 
ministration, consisted in the fact that it had, by 
way of contrast, added dignity to that of Mr. Tyler. 
It is certainly true that the present Executive has 
assumed doctrines which Mr Tyler discarded. 


| I shall wait tosee whether Mr. Pierce will have 


the grace to repudiate them as his illustrious pre- 
decessor did, or will he, in the midst of this polit- 
ical storm, imitate the sailor who, when the ship 
was going to pieces, under directions of the captain 
for every one to seize upon something on which 
to float ashore, laid hold of the anchor and went 
down with it. 

Again, we are all aware that the Administration 
is called on to obtain a treaty with Great Britain 
for the return of the fugitive slaves now resident 
in her Canadian Provinces. This, too, is but an 
incident in carrying out the President’s avowed 


the nation is under obligations to obtain those fugi- 
tives. Why does the President falter or hesi- 
tate? He must depart from his pledged devotion 
to that institution, or he must put forth whatever 
influence he can command to obtain those fugi- 
tives. Yet he is silent on the subject. He ap- 
pears unwilling to say anything respecting the 
matter. Why, sir, all these subjects to which [ 
have called attention are matters to which the 
Executive stands solemnly pledged before the 
country. He must violate that pledge, or main- 
tain to the extent of his influence and political 
power, these and many other measures which, if 
carried out, will operate beneficially for oppres- 
sion. 

It is true, that when the inaugural address was 
delivered, the Whig and Democratic parties had, 
in national conventions, resolved to resist all agi- 
tation of the slave question. While they stood 
thus bound to observe silence, the President seized 
upon the opportunity to go farther in favor of 
agitating for the benefit of that institution than 


one of his followers in the Senate subsequently, 
inimitation of his example, declared that he would 
yet call the roll of his slaves under the shadow of 


| the monument on Bunker’s Hill. Neither Whig 


nor Democratic pressesat the time appeared willing 
to discuss the subject of slavery, notwithstanding 
the important avowal of the Sige: nor did 
they appear generally to appreciate the importance 


| of the doctrine to which he pledged his Adminis- 
| restore the foreign slave trade, was to exhibit the || 


tration; but the people now see its application, and 
appreciate its bearing. 

But another subject, incidental to this policy of 
the President, has proven of paramount interest. 
I refer to the repeal of the Missouri prohibition of 
slavery from our western Territories, This, too, 
was but carrying into practice the President’s doc- 
trine of sustaining slavery by Federal legislation. 
His silence on this exciung topic is more aston- 


| ishing than itis on any other. While this ques- 
| tion was pending at our late session, the Executive 
|| organ, the Union of this city, assured us repeat- 


edly that the President was anxious for the repeal 
of that prohibition. It exhorted all friends of the 


| Executive to stand up manfully and fight the bat- 


tle which then rag+d, assuring them that he would 
not suffer any to be driven to private life for ad- 
hering to his policy. He sent his agents into 
this Hall, openly proclaiming these terms, to buy 


| up support for his favorite measure; convertin 


this forum into a politieal slave-market, in whic 
to buy up the representatives of the people; placing 
his patronage in competition with the will of our 


; | constituents. [Tig friends, too, in this body, appa- 
breathes not a word in reJation to it; with him, all | jee women, the slave dealers, who richly deserved | 


is silent, all is secret, all unknown to the people, || the halter, returned and called on President Tyler | 
except as the woman has disclosed facts. I re- || to assist them in obtaining compensation for their 
peat, this studied silence in regard to everything | loss. Mr. Tyler (honest soul that he was) really 


rently speaking by authority, boldly proclaimed 
the President’s views, threatening with expulsion 
froma the party those who should prove recreant 
to his avowed policy. Now he is silent, and hig 
organ is inexorably dumb. 

From day to day we were told that the passage 
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of that measure would bring peace to the country— 
would quiet all agitation among the people and in | 
this Hall, and effectually seal the lips of those who | 
were advocating the doctrine of man’s ‘‘ inalien- 
able right to liberty.’”? I need not say how far | 
this prophecy was from truth. The result has | 
shown it to have created a hundred-fold greater | 
agitation on this subject than ever existed in the | 
nation before. Indeed, if | were to hazard an 
opinion, I should say that this great, this unpar- | 
donable error showed the Executive and those | 
who united in this assurance, wholly incompetent | 
to guide any political party, much less qualified | 
to control the Executive power of Government. | 
And we have good evidence, that the people of | 
the free States concur in this opinion. ; 
The bill passed. The prohibition excluding | 
slavery from those Territories was repealed, | 
slavery was admitted there, and the newspapers || 
now give us the “price current of human flesh | 
upon the territory which our fathers, thirty-four | 
ears since, solemnly consecrated to freedom. | 
We are now told, through the public press, that || 
men are worth from $1,000 to $1,500 per head, and | 
women from $800 to $1,100. And this informa- | 
ation was given us at the very moment that north- | 
ern serviles were endeavoring to make the people | 
believe that slavery would never gothere. Why, | 
sir, these men had voted for the very object of 


; , ; 
sending slavery into that fertile region. It had || 


long been excluded, and they voted to remove the 
exclusion for the purpose of permitting it to be 
established on thatsoil. And let me say that this || 
was most obviously a fair and legitimate carrying || 
out of the President’s avowed Tecttine. It was | 
solely with a view to aid and encourage slavery. | 
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receive the appropriate penalty. 
Mr. INGERSOLL. Will the gentleman from | 


| Ohio inform me whether those gentlemen so re- | 
cently candidates in Massachusetts for reélection, || 
and now defeated for Congress, were the peculiar || 


friends of the President? 
Mr. GIDDINGS. I believe that they did not | 
vote for the bill. I am speaking of those who | 


voted for it, at the President’s invitation. I had || 


particular allusion to the gentleman from Connec- | 
ticut, who has just taken his seat. [Laughter.] | 
As he is about to take his departure to the shades | 


of private life, 1 will eay that I rejoice not in the || 


death of any sinner. [Laughter.] I would rather | 
that he would have repented and lived ,and received | 
the approbation of the people. 


Mr. INGERSOLL. The gentleman, perhaps, | 


is not aware that no nominations for Congress || 


have been made in Connecticut, and, therefore, 
that I have not been put in nomination. 


Mr. GIDDINGS. And never will be, [Laugh- | 
ter.] 
Mr. INGERSOLL. The gentleman may have | 


more information in the matter than I or my friends | 
here. I can, however, inform the gentleman from | 
Ohio of this: with the question of popular sover- | 
eignty involved in the Nebraska bill, I feel that I | 
can, with safety, go before my constituents, and | 
look for their approval of my course in sustaining | 
that great principle in this House. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. The gentleman says that I | 
may know more on the subject than he does. I | 
cannot say how that may be. But he speaks of | 


popular sovereignty—a term iterated and reiterated || 


| 
| 
If his doctrine were correct, the admission of | by every servile press of the North. Popular | 


slavery into those Territories was correct. I 
have never regarded this measure in any other | 
light than a fair and honest carrying out of the 
President’s doctrine. It comes as legitimately 


within his avowed principles as does the acquisi- || 
tion of Cuba, the restoration of the African slave || 


} 
trade, the treaty with Great Britain, or the obtain- | 
ing territory in St. Domingo. 

The President and the country have witnessed | 
some of the effects of extending slavery into | 


Kansas and Nebraska, The recent elections have || 


demonstrated the light in which the people of the 
free States view that measure. He and his friends 
have listened to the emphatic condemnation pro- 
nounced against them by the popular voice. He 
sees his policy repudiated, his influence prostrated, 
his political friends stricken down, his administra- | 
tion doomed to an unenviable notoriety, yet he 


| 
makes no reference to these things in his message. || 


He has witnessed some of the consequences of this | 
first carrying into practice the great policy which | 


was to distinguish his administration, and he re- || 


mains silent. Why does he not inform us whether | 
he adheres to his original plan, or whether he in- 
tends to abandon it? This silence is extraordinary. | 
We cannot account for it. He sees his friends | 
stricken down on his right hand and on his left | 
by scores, by hundreds, ay, almost by thousands. 

To those who voted for the Nebraska bill he is 

bound to extend his protection against the people’s | 
indignation. How will he do it? He has not 
offices enough at his disposal to meet these engage- 
ments, Will he follow the example of many com- 
mercial men at this day, and declare his admin- 


istration to have failed? The people havealready || 


done that; but will he, or some friend of his, inform | 
us why he is so silent on this important matter? It 
is true that his friends were, at the time, cautioned 


They were told that the extension of slavery into | 
those Territories would awaken popular indigna- | 
tion. I myself kindly assured them that it would 
consign them to early political graves; that before 
we should in meet in this Hall, a political | 
cholera would sweep over the free States, carrying | 
those who voted for the extension of slavery to | 
that political “* bourn from which no traveler re- 
turns.”” This prophecy has proven literally correct. 
Why, sir, in Ohio there is not a soul left to tell 
the sad tale of their overthrow. Judgment has 
been speedily executed against them and their 
works. I would speak with feelings of kindness 
towards those who are about to take their final 
departure from us. I regret that they should have 





sovereignty, indeed! Do you, my dear sir, mean, 
when you speak of popular sovereignty, that all 
the people of Kansas and Nebraska shall partici- 
pate in the government? 
Mr. INGERSOLL. I mean by popular sov- 
ereignty that the people in Kansas and Nebraska 


| have the right, under the Constitution, to determ- 


ine for themselves any questions affecting their 
domestic relations, the same as they have in Con- 
necticut and Ohio. Is the gentleman answered ? 
Mr. GIDDINGS. Does the gentleman mean 
by people, all who bear the image of God? 


United States. 
| Mr. GIDDINGS. My friend need not equivo- 


|| cate, nor quibble. We understand him. Does he 


mean by the term people, all who are impressed 
| with the likeness of the Almighty? 

Mr. INGERSOLL. If I have read correctly 
the report of a decision recently made, I believe 
in the gentleman’s own State it has been decided 
that a negro is not a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. That is the most direct 
answer I ever did get from a Yankee. [Laughter.] 
I ask you, my friend, and I do it with all respect 
and kindness, do you hold with Jefferson, Han- 


thus sinned against light and knowledge; but | 
having transgressed the law of justice, they must | 


| ooh flog, to buy, an 


Mr. INGERSOLL. I mean citizens of the || 
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They neither have, nor can have, such right. W 
may as well talk of the right to commit pira, , 
Popular sovereignty consists in the combined info, 
ence—the united power of all the people ofa State 
It is an abuse of language, a perversion of th, 
term, to say that ‘* popilar sovereignty” allows 
one portion of the people to yh over another 
sell them as they do 
rutes. 
| Sir, om of the ben eee of this te 
‘* popular sovereignty,’’ as used by the suppo 
of the Nebraska fraud, was givin thinis te 
canvass up in the Wolverine State. Speaker 
was addressing a crowd there upon the sublim, 
truth that all men are endowed by their Creato, 
with the inalienable right to liberty. A man with 
/a‘* rich brogue’’ interrupted him with the inquiry 
| whether he denied the doctrine of * popular sp. 
_ereignty.”? The speaker replied, ‘* No, sir; jt jg 
the very foundation of my political faith. | hol 
that every human being is sovereign of his ow; 
conduct, while he interferes with the rights of no 
other person. Now, sir, what do you understand 
'by the term ‘popular sovereignty?’” * We) 
indeed,”’ said he, ‘* I think the language is per. 
fectly plain; how can a man be a sovereign unless 
he have one or more subjects on whom to exercise his 
sovereignty ?”’ (Great laughter. } 
| That is precisely the ‘ popular sovereignty” 
| given to the people of Kansas and Nebraska. ‘|; 
| was the right to buy and sell, and flog men anj 
' women. It is the question on which my friend 
| says he would be willing to go to the people of 
Connecticut. Were he to go to them on tha 
question, I predict he would never return. 
Now, my friend is about to leave us forever. 
We must separate. J cannot say, as is usual on 
| funeral occasions, that our loss will be his gain, 
{laughter;} but I may say, in all kindness, that 
|| the political death of every supporter of the repeal 


|, of the Missouri prohibition will be liberty’s gain— 


| a gain to the cause of truth, justice, and humanity 
|| —a gain to ‘* popular sovereignty.”” 

This sending of northern serviles to early po- 
| litical graves illustrates in a striking manner the 
| power of truth on the popular mind, when wielded 
| with earnest sincerity. When looking over the 
| fields of our late political combats, and viewing 
| the massacre—the destruction of the ‘allies of 
slavery ’’—we are constrained to admire that uni- 
versal law of God’s Providence which visits retrib- 
utive justice upon mankind for every transgres- 
| sion of that infallible rule of ** doing unto others a 
| we would have them do unto us.”’ 

That man is unqualified for the position ofs 
statesman who, while he is unwilling to be aslave 
himself, would authorize the people, or any por- 

| tion of the people, of Kansasand Nebraskato hold 
| othersasslaves. In giving such vote he tramples 





| upon the plainest dictates of God’s ‘* higherlaw;” 


_avows his disbelief of the responsibility of human 
| conduct, and proclaims himself an infidel to God 
and a traitor te mankind. The time has come 


cock, and the Adamses, and their associates, that |; when men should speak frankly; and 1 repeat, 


all men are endowed by their Creator with an inalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ? 
Answer, if you please. 
Mr. INGERSOLL. I believe in all the cardi- 
nal principles of Jefferson—that included. 
Mr. GIDDINGS. Iam glad that I have made 
/one convert. [Laughter.] Certainly his vote for 
the repeal of the law which secured to all the 
people of Kansas and Nebraska this ‘‘ inalienable 
right to liberty,’’ looked as though he did not be- 


| lieve in that “ self-evident” truth; and when he | 
against the surrender of their judgments, and the | 
consciences which God had bestowed upon them. | 


now says that the people of Kansas and Nebraska 
possess the right to enslave and brutalize a por- 
tion of our race, he denies the doctrine asserted 
| by the patriots to whom I referred. They declared 
| *that Governments are constituted among men to 
| secure these rights’’ of life, liberty, and the pur- 
| suit of happiness to all men. Most emphatically 
| did every man who voted to permit slavery in 
| those Territories deny this fundamental, this self- 
“— truth. ‘ 

he gentleman refers to ‘‘ popular sovereignty’’ 
| as though it were contained in this bill, while he 
| asserts that the people or citizens of the United 
| States, resident in those Territories, have the right 
| to hold slaves, if they please. I most unequivo- 
cally deny the right of any people to enslave, to 
brutalize the humblest individual of our race. 





that the statesman who will vote for any law 
| authorizing any oppression of other persons to 
which he is not himself willing to be subjected, 
| has failed to learn the first lesson of a ‘* Christian 

statesman,”’ and is wholly unqualified for the 
| duties of such an office. 

But I was speaking, when interrupted by my 
friend from Connecticut, of those who are doomed 
to suffer the popular indignation, for having voted 
to extend slavery into our Territories. Yet the 
President does not even notice them in his message 
He aneePis no justification of them, or of himself; 
nor does he inform us whether he will adhere to or 
|, abandon his policy. Was he destitute of the 
|| moral courage necessary to speak his determ!n- 
tion? Will he attempt to evade the popular dis- 
pleasure by silence? Sir, it will be in vain. He 
may call on the rocks and the mountains to fall 

on him and hide him from the pore indigna- 

tion, but it will be in vain. e has ** been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting; and 
| like his great prototype, he will be *« driven ov! 











from the confidence of men. But it is due to his 
position, to his friends and his opponents, that ~ 
should deal in frankness with the people. W! 
he persist in using his official patronage for the 
support and encouragement of slavery, or will he 
abandon that policy 
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I wish to say to the House and to the country, | 
that the great issue tendered to the people of the 
free States is far broader and more comprehensive | 
than the existence of slavery in Kansas and Ne- | 
braska. This policy of the President, rendering | 
the people of the free States responsible for the | 
support and encouragement of that institution, is | 
a question of vast importance; involving a perfect | 
revolution of our Government. The matters to | 
which | have referred, and many others, are inci- | 
dental to carrying out this avowed policy of the 
Executive. In Ohio, we ingist thas our honor, our 
moral purity, shall not be involved in the crimes | 
or the disgrace of slavery. On this issue we went | 
to the people, and eighty thousand majority attests | 
their intelligence and patriotism. We hold to a | 
‘higher law’? than congressional enactments. | 
know, sir, this ** higher law’’ has been sneered at; | 
that contempt has been poured out upon those who | 
acknowledge allegiance to it. But those scoffers 
are now reaping the penalty of their transgression. | 
It was the law of unchanging justice and righteous- | 
ness impressed upon the hearts and consciences | 
of the people that has pronounced the political 
doom of those men who voted for extending slavery 
into Kansas and Nebraska, and doomed them to | 
political forgetfulness. Sir, the law of nature, of 
nature’s God, impressed upon the planet which 
we inhabit, at its creation, has driven it for thou- | 
sands of years through unlimited space, with a 
velocity inconceivable to human thought, without 
the variation of a hair’s breadth, from its pre- | 
scribed course. When man was brought into | 
being; when the breath of life was breathed into 
him by the Almighty, and he became a living soul, | 
the same creative Power gave us a sympathy for | 
our race, a love of justice, a consciousness of our | 
inherent right to life and liberty. 
This ‘‘ higher law” has existed among men | 
through the whole eternity of the past. True, it | 
has been obstructed, perverted, obscured, by the 
selfishness, the ignorance, the vices, the crimes of 
mankind; yet, it has existed in the hearts of men, 
controlling the wise and virtuous of all ages. It 
was this ‘“‘higher law’’ of our moral natures, 
which guided our people at the recent elections, 
when they pronounced appropriate judgment upon 
hundreds and thousands of individuals who, in 
the moments of their political death, scoffed at the | 
existence of that law which was silently consign- 
ing them to premature graves. This higher law | 
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|| to defend their lives and liberties, their wives and 
|| children, to rob them of the food which they obtain |) 
with their hands; to deprive them of their rights of || 


|| nature. These doctrines are so plain that the Pres- 


|| sentatives of the 





rules and reigns throughout the whole physical || 


and moral universe. All animate and inanimate 
nature yield obedience toit. In perfectaccordance | 
with its eternal, unchanging decrees, the fluids cir- | 
culate through the physical organizations of the | 
wholeanimal and vegetable kingdoms. But the cir- 
culation of the blood, the beating of the pulse in the | 
human system, is not more distinctly marked upon | 
our physical organisms than the love of life and | 
liberty is impressed on our moral natures. Indeed, | 
this *‘ higher law” of adhering to life and liberty | 
is not confined to man; it pervades all animated 
beings, down to the lowest insect. But this law | 
of nature’s God is seen most vividly in ali men, 
and read by all men. Lungs were given to each | 
individual, who, for himself, and not for another, 
breathes the free air of heaven; and every breath | 
acknowledges the existence of the ‘* higher law.’’ 
Limbs were given to bear us forth upon God’s | 
free earth; every step we take corstitutes an | 
acknowledgment of the “ higher law.’’ Hands 
were given us, by which to feed and clothe our | 
bodies; every time we taste food, we are reminded 
of this ** higher law;’’ and he who would rob me, | 
or the humblest of God’s creation, of the food | 
obtained by our own effort, would set aside this 
“higher law;’’ and, had he the power, would 
invade heaven and dethrone Omnipotence. The 
man who reveres the Almighty, will reverence 
His law. The man who denies the “‘ higher law,” 
denies the Giver of that law. Why, sir, will the 
President, or his friends, attempt to takefrom me, 
by act of Congress, my love of parents, affection 
for my offspring, admiration of wisdom, veneration 
toward my Creator? These are a part of my 
moral nature, inseparable from my perfect exist- 
ence; ay, they are the very essence of my being. 
ngress and the President would be no more 
guilty, in the sight of Heaven, for legislating to 
eprive me of those parts of my nature, than they 
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are for aiding the slaveholder in robbing the most 
degraded slave of these endowments. 

Another great principle is impressed upon man, 
and upon all animate existence. It is the innate 
right of ‘* self-defense,” said to be the * first law 
of nature.” Wherever rude man exist, this pri- 
mary principle, this ** higher law’’ prevails. ‘The 
protection of our own lives, and the defense of 
our own liberties, is not only a right pertaining | 
to every creature bearing the likeness of God, but 
the duty is above the reach of all human enact- 
meats. He who would legislate to deprive the 
slave of the right and duty of defending his life 


and liberty, and that of his wife and children, | 
wages a war against God’s law, records himself | 


an infidel; a disheliever of God’s word, and a | 
traitor to our race. 


The President, in his inaugural, takes issue with 


the founders of our Republic, and insists that Con- || 


gress is bound to legislate to aid the States in 
depriving a portion of their people of these rights 


locomotion; to take away their intelligence, their 
hopes of heaven, their manhood, The people of 
the free States are opposed to this war upon human | 


ident, and every member of this body, will not | 


only admit them, assert them to be in full force || 


and application, so far as they, or their families, are 
individually concerned, hut they would die ten 
thousand deaths before they would yield one of 
these self-evident propositions. 

Sir, go and ask the slaveholder if he admits that 
any earthly power possesses the right to rob him 
of his liberty, his food, his wife, his children, his 
intelligence, his hopes of future felicity? and he 
will regard you as demented. But he will tell 


favorite of the Almighty, a pet of Omnipotence, | 
high prerogatives himself, but also conterred on | 
him the privilege of robbing others; and the Presi- | 
dent, in his ——— insists that we, the Repre- 
ree States, shall aid in this piracy. | 
I deny it; the people of the free States deny it; 


| they expect their Representatives in this body to 


deny it. The late elections have demonstrated the 
popular sentiment on this subject; and now the | 
President is silent, struck dumb, like the criminal | 
when called to plead either guilty or not guilty— 
‘* he stands mute.’’ | repeat this dodging the issue is | 
unworthy of any Chief Magistrate ot our nation. 
He cannot evade it; he must frankly acknowledge | 
his error, or he will be taken by the people to 
adhere to it. Hemust choose whom he will serve. | 
If justice and freedom be of God, let him sustain | 
them. If he lovethe mammon of slavery, oppres- | 
sion, vice, and crime, then let him uphold them. | 
But he cannot serve the God of freedom and the 
mammon ofslavery. No mancanservetwo mas- | 
ters. If we love justice, and hate crime, we shall | 
express and maintain our doctrines. ‘‘ Out of | 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.”’ | 
This maxim was uttered by Wisdom from on 
High, and is as applicable tu the statesman as to | 
the preacher of the Gospel. 
r. Chairman, Washington, the ‘‘ Father of 


|| our Country,”’ said, in his Farewell Address, that | 


a ** frequent recurrence to fundamental! principles” 


love to look back upon the doctrines laid down by | 
our revolutionary patriots, who met toil and | 
hardship, danger and death, for the purpose of | 
founding a Government upon those principles of | 
universal justice, and wniversal liberty which are so 
dear to the patriot and philanthropist. The time, 
too, at which these fundamental truths were laid | 
down as the basis of our Republic, was one of 
deep interest. They had met our country’s foes | 
on the fields of Concord, of Lexington, and of | 
Bunker Hill. Britons and Americans had there | 
met in deadly conflict, and their blood mingled in | 
broad currents as it moistened the soil of those | 


| 


ensanguined fields. The Christian world demanded | out the Union, on the great movement made by 


why we thus arrayed ourselves in arms against a | 
people of the same origin, the same language, the | 
same religion? Congress felt the pertinency of | 
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Our fathers declared ‘*that Governments are | 
constituted among men to secure these rights.” || 


you that he himself was created a particular | 


who gave him not only the right to enjoy these |, 


. . i] 
|| is necessary to the preservation of our liberties. I | 
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the inquiry, and appointed a committee to draft an 
answer. Mr. Jefferson, the apostle of American 
Democracy, penned the unanimous reply of the 
American people, admitting that ‘* When, in the 
course of human events, it becomes necessary for 
one people*to dissolve the political bonds which 
have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the Powers of the earth the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and 
nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect for the 
| opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to the sepa- 
ration.”” 

And, sir, what were those causes which im- 
| pelled them to separate from Britain? I would 
they were engraven upon every heart, imprinted 
on every mind, observed by every statesman. 
The first great and overshadowing cause was 
‘* the right of all men to enjoy life, liberty, and the 
| pursuit of happiness.”” To sustain these “* self- 
evident truths”’ they waged that mighty struggle 
| for independence. They proclaimed, and left on 
| record, the solemn declaration that ‘‘ our Govern- 


| ment was constituted to sustain those rights.” None 


but Tories then denied the doctrine; none but 
| Tories then opposed founding a Government for 
| this object. The Tories were overruled by the 
| people, and this Federal Power was constituted, 
| and consecrated to the just and holy purpose of 


|| Sustaining the liberties of all persons subject to 


| our exclusive jurisdiction. On this doctrine, Mr. 
Pierce, in his inaugural, took distinct issue, placing 
| himself with the Tories of the Revolution. He 
| denies that itis our duty to eustain liberty, insisting 
| that we are bound to legislate for the benefit, the 
promotion, and extension of slavery. He is now 


\| endeavoring to carry out this doctrine by a silent, 


unseen method. Can he succeed? His friends 

in this body will be constrained to indicate their 

position. The question of lending our support to 
| slavery is presented in too many shapes and forms 
| tobeavoided. The great heart of the nation throbs 
| for a total separation from the contagion of sla- 

very. To this result the popular tide is setting 
and rolling with a force which no human arm can 
| withstand. It will overwhelm all who oppose it. 
| Let the lovers of re those who fear God and 
| regard mankind, lift up their heads and rejoice: 
| The day of our country’s redemption draws nigh. 
| Christianity, in its progress, is unfolding to public 
| gaze the crimes of oppression. Those * who 
| frame wickedness by law” are fleeing before the 
| Eee indignation; they cannot endure its fervent 
/ heat. This work will continue and progress antil 
| the opponents of liberty shall be driven from our 
| free States, and the North shall become lustrated 
and disinthralled from the contagion of human 
| bondage. 


| 
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| SPEECH OF HON. A. H. STEPHENS, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
December 14, 1854, 


| In reply to the remarks of Mr. Mace, of Indiana, 
| on giving notice of his intention to introduce a 
| bill to restore the Missouri Compromise. 
| Mr. STEPHENS said: 
| Mr. Cuainman: In taking the floor on this 
| occasion, it was not my purpose, nor is it my 
| purpose now, to reopen or go into a discussion 
| of the general merits of the Kansas-Nebraska 
| bill which was passed at the last session of Con- 
| gress. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Mace] 
| came forward on yesterday, and, in a very for- 
| mal manner, announced: the determination, for 
| the future, of the opponents to that measure. Re- 
| peal is their policy. Prohibition of slavery is again 
to be put upon Risees and Nebraska. I con- 
sidered the merits of the question as settled at the 
| last session. I consider them as settled now. Rev- 
| olution never goes backwards—always forward. 
| The argument in and out of Congress, and through- 
| the National Legislature on this question, was then 
| conclusive, and, by the passage of that biil we 
' took a grand stepin that progress which charac- 
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terizes this age. There never will be any back- | 
ward movement in this matter—at least in my 
opinion. 1 have no apprehensions on that score; 
and I repeat, that | do not rise for the purpose cf 
openings or again canvassing, the merits of the 
ebraska-Kansas bill. Dut the geneleman from 
Indiana gave utterance to some remarks to which 
I deem some reply proper. He seemed to think 
and argue that the late elections at the Nerth con- 
clusively showed that the public sentiment there, 
by the Gib elections, had passed the sentence of 
public condemnation on the bill reterred to, and 
demanded its immediate repeal. Hlespoke of that 
as afixed fact. The gentleman from Maine, (Mr. 
Wasusurn,] who succeeded him in the discussion, 
indulged in the same line of argument. Now, | 
wish to state to these gentlemen, to this commit- 
tee, ond the country, that 1 draw no such inference | 
from the late elections. It is true that the results 
were very astonishing to some, though not tome, 
and took many men, ia and out of power, by sur- 
rise. 
' I ask the honorable gentleman from Indiana 
how he reaches the conclusion that these elections 
set the seal of the public condemnation upon the 
friends of the great movement of the last session ? | 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, that there was no man 
more zealous in his opposition to the bill then 
passed not even excepting the genueman from 
ndiana himself, than yourself, and you will par- 
don me, sir, the illustration. Even you, sir, from 
the city of brotherly love, are no longer returned to 
the seat which you have filled with so much abil- 
ity, and in which you have voted with me on 
many questions of public policy—always except- 
ing this particular measure. Now, I ask the gen- 
tleman from Indiana whether that is a proof that 
the people of Philadelphia agree with him and 
with you, Mr. Chairman? 1 might argue, follow- | 
ing his line, that this, your defeat, was the seal of | 
reprobation on your course. But, sir, the truth 
is, your course on that bill, I take it, had but little | 
to do in your defeat one way or the other. Again, 
Mr. Chairman, my honorable friend from another | 
district in Pennsylvania, who sits to my right, | 
{Mr. Hxester,) with whom J had a conversation | 
at the last session just previous to the passage of 
the bill, and who was quite as zealous in his op- | 
penee as you or the gentleman from Indiana, | 
as also been defeated in the canvass for reélec- | 
tion. I do not recollect the majority against him. || 
I have not attempted the Herculaneum excavating || 
process of ascertaining the depths to which he has | 
been buried in this popular irruption—the majority || 
against him I do not know, a it was decided, || 
he gentleman from the first district of Pennsy)- || 
vania, [Mr. Fronence,} who voted and ardently | 
supported the measure, has been reélected. [ also | 
see that the gentleman from the Berks district | 
{Mr. Jones} has been again returned. Another |) 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Packer,] and || 
an advocate of the IXansas-Nebraska bi!!, has been || 
returned. In fine, 1 find that some who have 
voted for it and some who have voted against it | 
have been returned to Congress. Why, sir, in | 
Pennsylvania a gentleman ran for Governor who | 
was known to be opposed to the bill, and a gen- || 
tleman ran for Canal Commissioner on the opposite | 
ticket, and was known to be in favor of the 
measure. The opponent of the bill was elected | 
by thirty-seven thousand mejority, while its ad- | 
vocate was elected Canal Commissioner by, I || 
believe, one hundred thousand majority. Now, 
what is to be legitimately inferred from this state || 
of things? ‘Certainly, ‘not that the people of | 
Pennsylvania had put their seal of reprobation || 
on Nebraska. I'should infer that the Nebraska |, 
vestion had nothing or very little to do with the | 
election—it was an element only in the canvass. | 
Now, when the gentleman wishes to appeal to the | 
reguits of an ‘election as evidence of anything, he | 
must admit that the question claimed to be decided | 
by it ought to be the sole, leading, and paramount 
question in the canvass. If such be the case, || 
appeal can be made to the result, But when || 
you'find a Nebraska man elected Canal Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania by one hundred thousand 
majority, and an anti-Nebraska man elected || 
Governor by thirty-seven thousand majority, 
it simply shows that this question could have 
had very litle to do with the results. How was 


| Illinois. IL allude to her with pleasure, for 1 be- 


/ gentleman tell me what the popular vote of Illi- 
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it in Massachusetts? There is the honorable 
gentleman from that State, [Mr. Goopnrics,] 
who was alluded to yesterday in connection with 
the gentleman from Indiana, as associated with 
those who got upthe Kansas and Nebraska Emi- 
gration Society. There is another, [Mr. Extort,} 
who came here and took the lead in favor of the 
repeal of the fugitive slave law; and the gentleman 
who sits immediately in my rear,(Mr. Wa.tey,] 
who was distinguished in his opposition to the 
bill—all were zealous in their opposition to the 
bill, all were candidates for reélection, and ail were | 
left athome. All, sir, fell before the destroying | 
angel which came in the night, and they knew not | 
whence the blow came. It certainly did not come 

from the quarter to which the gentleman from 

Indiana alludes; for if the anti-Nebraskaites struck || 


down such meu as those to whom I have referred, |) 


they did not back their friends as we do ours | 
down South, 
Mr. Chairman, now let me turn to the State of | 


lieve there was not a single northern State where 
the principles of the Nebraska bill were so openly 
and widely promulgated and considered, and so 
fairly represented and met as in that State. The 
distinguished Senator who had charge of the bill 
in the Senate, stood in the front of the battle, 
uever giving ground, never yielding an inch, and 
the distinguished and gallant gentleman upon this 
floor, [Mr, Ricttarpson,] who had charge of it 
here, met the people of lilinois everywhere on its | 
merits. If there isa State north which may be || 
appealed to as one where there was anything like 
a contest on the question, it was Illinois, And 
what was the result? There were but three men 
from that State who voted for the Nebraska biil, | 
and now we have four Nebraska men from Illi- | 
nvis. It seems Nebraska gained strength by dis- 
cussion there. We had but three men before, and 
now we have got four. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Will the 


nois was upon the Nebraska question ? 

Mr. STEPHENS, The only test of the pop- | 
ular vote in the entire State of Lilinois that I know | 
upon that question, was upon the State treasurer, | 
and the Nebraska candidate carried it by a large 
majority—three thousand majority, I have heard. 
In Congress, Nebraska gained one member. 

Mr. WASHBURNE. | mustcorrect my friend 
from Georgia in regard to the fact of the vote in 
Illinois upon State treasurer. It is true that Mr. 
Moore, the Nebraska man, was elected, I have 
seen it stated, by about eighteen hundred majority. 

Sut it should be stated, in connection with that 
fact, that the man who ran against him—Mr. 
Miller—was not known in the southern part of 
the State as a candidate, and was not voted for at 
all in that part of the State. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEPHENS. _I suppose not. 

Mr. WASHBURNE. And I will say further, 
that if Mr. Miller had received his party vote in 
that part of the State where he was not known as 
a candidate, he would have been elected by some 
five or six thousand majority. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Well, sir, I do not think 
the people of lilmois could have been exceedingly 








| offeuded and outraged by this measure, if they 


did not take the trouble to have their candidates 
in opposition known. And yet, the gentleman 
from Iilinois wants to have us believe that if they 
could only have had their candidates known, they 
would have been elected by five or six thousand 
majority. 

Mr. WASHBURNE. I will state to the gen- 
tleman that the candidate regularly nominated 
declined, and the other candidate was brought out 
only a short time before the election. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then. I can only say that 
their candidate ran before the popular demonstra- 
tion had got hold of ‘him, [laughter;} and it. only 
shows that the first candidate saw the hand writ- 
ing upon the wall,and was more prudent than the 
lastone. [Renewed laughter.] , 

Mr. RICHARDSON, With the permission 
of the gentleman from Georgia, I will make a sin- 

le. correction. My colleague. states that Mr, 
thes was elected treasurer of Illinois, because 
his opponent was not known as a candidate in the 
southern part of the State, Sir, the facts are : 


arene 
against my colleague. It is true that in some of 
the southern counties he received but few Votes: 
but it is also true, that in all the counties ke re. 
ceived some, so that it was known that Mr. Miller 
was a candidate in all the counties in the State 

While I am up, | want to state the reason wh 

the first candidate declined. He was nominated 
as the Republican, Fusion candidate, and was 
brought.out by that party. And I hesitate not here 
to declare that if he bad continued in the field he 
would have been beaten by more than ten thoy. 
sand votes. Byt the candidate who was brough; 
out at last was indorsed by all the leading Whigs 
in the State, as a sound, radical Whig. He was 





| run by the Whigs and supported by the Fusion. 


ists, which accounts for his receiving as heavy q 
vote as he did. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then the interruption of 
the gentleman on my left, (Mr. Wasnsurne,) after 
all, amounts to but very little. He says Moore 
was elected by eighteen hundred majority. Tha; 
is quite enough for my purpose. 

Mr. WASHBURNE. ‘ees much was Mr. 
Pierce’s majority ? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is not material to me 
what Mr. Pierce’s majority was. The popular 
vote in lilinois at the recent election was in favor 


| of sustaining the principle of the Nebraska bill, 
| Thatismy point. I do not care whether the ma- 
| jority was eighteen hundred, or five thousand, or 


eighteen thousand. I am willing to take it at 
eighteen hundred. I heard that it was three thou- 
sand. The gentleman has heard that it was eighteen 


|| hundred; but the difference is immaterial: It js 


given up that a majority was in favor of the prin- 
ciple of the Nebraska bill. So much for the pop- 
ular condemnation there. 

Now, then, take the State of New York—for] 
must be brief upon. this point. There was but 


|| one candidate for Governor in that State who was 


openly and avowedly in favor of the repeal of the 
| Nebraska bill. 1 mean Mr. Clark. New York 


| gave but few votes upon this floor, for the bill. | 


think it is generally conceded, that if there is any 

State in the Union that is particularly unsound 
| on this question, as gentlemen speak, it is New 

York. Well, sir, New York, with all its anti- 
slavery organizations; with its Syracuse conver- 
tion, where everything was done that could be 
done to rally the freemen of the North, as it was 
said; with its emigration society; with all this, 
how many votes did Mr. Clark get? Not more 
| than one third of the votes of the State. Clark 
_got one hundred and fifty-odd thousand votes; 
| Seymour got some three hundred less—one hun- 
| dred and fifty-odd thousand votes; and Ullman 
and Bronson, together, received about the same 
number, one hundred and fifty-odd thousand 
more. So that, in the great State of New York, 
where this question was made preéminently a test, 
in the recent election, not.one third of the votes 
of the State were given for the anti+Nebraska 
candidate. And yet the late election in New York 
| is held up as a popular demonstration in opposi- 
| tion to the principle of the Nebraska bill. Sir, no 
such conclusion can be drawn; and the same may 
be said in reference to the elections in Pennsylva- 
nia, in New Jersey, in Michigan, in Indiana; 80 
faras furnishing any popular demonstration upon 
this subject, they amount to nothing. No person 
can draw any legitimate inference from them, ia 
reference to this question, Some say it was the 
Know-Nothings; some say it was the Temperance 
men; and some say it was the anti-Nebraskaites, 
that caused the defeat. 

Sir, I am not prepared to say what it was that 
caused these, to some people, so strange results. 
I am inclined to think that the man down in North 
Carolina was about right when he said it was 
General Malcontent that caused it. Some were 
discontented because of the appointments of the 
President to office; some were discontented be- 
cause.it was improper to send such a man as Mr. 
Soulé to Madrid; some were discontented be 
cause it was wrong to send such a man as Mr. 
Belmont abroad; some were dissatisfied at the 
appointment of Mr. Vroom; some at Mr. Dix; 
some at the turning out of Bronson; some at | 
organization of the Cabinet—some at one thing 
and some at another. Some said one thing an 
some another. e was general discontent and 
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Administrauion had pursued such a course as to 
make a large party of malcontents—men_ bent 
upon breaking up things—this class, the North | 
Carolina man calls the ‘*Ramshackles;”’ the des- | 
jznation is a good one. Yes, sir, it was General | 
Malcontent and the great part of the *“Ram- | 
shackles’? that triumphed at the North at the | 
jate elections, and not the anti-Nebraskaites. 

But the gentleman ‘rom Indiana referred to the | 
South. He said he wanted the members from the 
North to get on the same high stand that the Rep- | 
resentatives of the South occupied. I suppose he | 


|| to stay your hands. 


intended what he said in this connection asa com- || 


iment to the South, inasmuch as he wanted | 
es people to occupy the same position; but, if 1 | 
comprehend what he said, I do not receive it as a | 
compliment. Ele said that southern members | 
upon this floor first ascertained the wishes and | 
then voted upon all questions as their constituents | 











interests of the North. Weof the South, it is 
true, sometimes grumble and complain; but the 


| great majority of the people of the South have 
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dissatisfaction—whether rightfully or wrongfully || fabrics—everything? Why, it is the industriel 
itis not my purpose now to discuss. But the || 


yielded to what they consider in some instances | 


very heavy exactions, for the support of Govern- 
ment. But when did we ever come up and ask 
any aid from the Government of the United States? 
The constant prayer of the South to you has been 


keep your hands out of our pockets. That is ail 
that the South ask, and we do not get even that. 


All that we ask of you is, | 


some little favors, but very few. Some yearsago | 


we asked that you should take the obstructions 


out of the mouth of the Savannah river—not ob- 
structions that nature putthere, but that were put 
there during the revolutionary war, to keep out a 


| foreign fleet—put there, not by the citizens of the 


| State, but by public authority. 


wished—that they would stand by the interests |. 


of their constituents and paptanans S007 wishes. 
Sir, | say to the gentleman that I think he is just | 
as much mistaken in this as he was in reference | 
to the papwlar elections of the North. I can | 
speak, however, only for myself. It is not true 
that, in my course as a member of this House, | | 
look solely to what my constituents wish. The | 
first question that addresses itself to my mind is, | 
whether any measure presented here is right? | 
send no letters home to know what they think | 
there about it; I never have and never shall. 
consult my own judgment, and act accordingly. | 
If [think a measure is right, that it is proper, | 
that it is just, I vote for it; and if I do not, I vote | 
against it. Upon the merits of every question I | 
am responsible to my constituents; and when { | 
go home to them, an intelligent and patriotic || 
people, if they do not approve my conduct, they | 
can send another in my place. Sir,I believe that 


that is the general position of southern men. 


But the gentleman says that when southern 
men’s measures are vetoed, they raise their voices 
in tones of thunder until they carry them. 
do not believe there ever was a southern measure 
vetoed. I do not recollect one. The South has 
never asked anything from your Government that | 
called for a veto. Thereis the difference between | 
us. The South asks but few favors from you. | 
It is a class of gentlemen from the North who 
ask aid from the Government. Why, we never || 
come here in that attitude. Let me ask the gen- || 
tleman when any measure from the South was | 
ever vetoed? when the South ever asked anything |, 
that required the exercise of the veto power? 

But the gentleman said that he admired the | 
South, because ‘* knowing their rights, they dared || 


| 


maintain them.’? That] take as a compliment. || 


And now, what is his position? Why, the South 


‘knowing their rights, and daring to maintain | 
them,” he would have the North to rise up and 

prevent her from getting her known and acknowl- | 
edged rights! If we know our rights, and they | 
are our rights, and we dare maintain them, why 

ought not the North, why ought not the gentle- | 
man—I will not say the North—to grant us our | 
rights!’ Have we ever asked anything but what | 


Sir, 1 |, 


} 





|, general position on this subject. 


It seems to us 
nothing but right and! just that the General Gov- 


ernment should remove those obstructions; but | 


we have asked in vain for that. 
says that the Representatives of the North come 


The gentleman | 


here and pass river and harbor bills, which are | 


vetoed, and the wishes of their constitnents are 
thereby defeated. Well, sir, we have some rivers 


in the South quite as navigable as those in In- | 


diana; but when did Georgia, or South Carolina, 
or Virginia, or the South generally, come and ask 
Congress to clear out those rivers ? 


| and [ shall not do it. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, [ am nat going into a | 


| discussion of this question of internal improve- 


ments, or the constitutional power. I am going 
to address a plain, common-sense argument in 
reply to the gentleman from Indiana, who said 


that when the South asked anything she got it, or | 
that when a southern measure was vetoed, the | 


South thundered and thundered upon this floor, 


until she got what she wanted, while northern | 


measures were defeated by vetoes. I repeat, that 


a southern measure has never been vetoed. But | 


| how does the gentleman stand when he comes here 
and asks us, out of the public Treasury, to clean | 
[ will state here, in | 


out the rivers in his State? 
passing, that I believe Congress has the constitu- 
tional power to clean out harbors, and construct 
roads when it is necessary either for the collection 
of the public revenue, or for military purposes. I 
did what I could last Congress to get the improve- 


| ment of Boston harbor, as well as of various other | 


harbors that I believed to be necessary for the col- | 


lection of the revenue. 
removing the obstructions in the mouth of the 
Mississippi river. This is sufficient to show my 
Now, a few 
words on the material matter alluded to by the 
gentleman, the improvement of western rivers. 

In the Stateof Georgia, we have never asked 
for any harbor improvements except for the re- 
moval of those obstructions at the mouth of the 


| Savannah river, and we never got that, as I have 


stated. We have never asked the General Gov- 
ernment to clean out our rivers. But we have a 


country of hill and valley, and we have to get to 


was right?) Now, I say, with all due respect to || 


the gentleman, that the true position of the South | 


is this: we ** ask nothing but what is right, and | 


we submit to nothing that is wrong.”” That is | 
the position that the South has always occupied, | 
es | remember her history. 

Now, sir, upon the subject of internal improve- 
ments which the gentleman alluded to, has the | 
South ever asked legislative aid in that particular? | 
I do not speak now, sectionally, or 


ernment. Who is it that is constantly appealing 


here for legislative aid and legislative patronage? || 


Who ask for fishing bounties? Who ask for | 
protection to navigation? Why, the people of | 
the South, if they were permitted to use or employ | 
foreign vessels in their coast trade, would be | 
greatly benefited thereby. But American shipping | 
must be protected, and who is it that asks that | 


Protection, not only on shipping, but almost || 


everything else? Who is it that wantsa duty | 
upon coal? Who upon iron? Who upon woolen | 
goods? Who upon shoes, hats, leather, cotton | 


| 


ainst the || 
North; but look at the whole history of our Gov- 1 


| 


market with our products—for we grow some 
things in Georgia for market, notwithstanding 
that, in the opinion of the gentleman from Indi- 


land—we grow some products in Georgia, I say, 


I was also in favor of | 


|| wish. 


for market, and how do we get them to market? | 


Do we come here and ask aid of the General 


Government? No, sir. Why, in my State, we | 


have now upwards of a thousand miles of railroad 
in full operation. How did we obtain it? We 
took our surplus capital, and with it we bought 


human labor, human energy, bone and sinew— | 


we bought the strong arms of our own citizens, 
as well as of foreigners,to come and dig down 
the hills and fill up the valleys, and lay Cown the 
superstructure of our railroads—we bought the 
iron, when we could Ret it, in this country, and we 
wentabroad for it when we could not get it here, 
and notwithstanding all that, when we brought 
ouriron into the country, we had to pay duty upon 
it to the General Government. Twenty millions 
of dollars have been spent in Georgia in construct- 


whom? 


ing highways to our markets. That is the way | 


we got our thousand miles of railroad. So far a Territory they become unfit to govern them- 


from coming here and receiving assistance from | 


the Government, we have actually had to pay a 
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tax for the privilege of bringing our iron into the 
country. Georgia has paid not less than a million 
and a half of dollars, as a duty on iron, into the 
Treasury for the privilege of building her own 
works of internal improvement. Now, | would 
ask any candid man—l would ask the gentleman 
himseli—if it is just, not only to tax Georgia for 
the privilege of constructing her highways, but 
then to take these very taxes that we have paid 
to open rivers in Indiana? It does not strike me 
that that is very just. I am speaking now to men 


| of common sense. I am not talking of what you 
It is true, sir, that in my own State we haveasked | 


can constitutionally do. Is it not an unjust abuse 
of power to do it, even if you have the power? 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campses] told 
us, the other day, what the “ great West ’’ would 
do. I have a great respect for the great West, 
and f will do everything which I think right, and 
proper, and just, to develop the resources of that 
section of the country. I am willing, as I have 
said, to open the mouth of the Mississippi, be- 
cause the State of Louisiana cannot do it, and to 
take the snags out of that greatriver. But when 
I am appealed to to clear out every little river, and 
open up every little harbor, and make works of 
improvements throughout the country, or in any 
section of it—I do not care which or what—barely 
because the people of such section want it, and send 
men here to ask and vote for it, I say it is unjust 
to dispose of the public money in any such way, 
I ask every man now, who 
looks on these questions as he should, if it is not 
manifestly unjust? 

Now, the gentleman (Mr. Mace] says, in 
speaking of the Missouri compromise, that, by the 
Missouri compromise, slavery had been prohib- 
ited north of 36° 30’, and that slavery was to exist 
south of 36° 30’. I wish to correct the gentle- 
man. The South has never asked that slavery 
should be extended by this Government any 
where, south or north. The Missouri compromise 
of 1820 never established such a principle—never. 


| The act of 1820, by which Missouri was to have 


come into the Union, but never did, prohibited the 
existence of slavery north of 36° 30’; but it said 
nothing at all on the subject south of that line. 
The South never asked such a guarantee. The 
guarantee which the South has asked, and which 
has been established in the passage of the Ne- 
braska bill, and which the South will never yield, 
was simply that the people on every foot of Amer- 
ican soil, north or south, east or west, shall, when 
they come to form their State constitution, do as 
they lem upon the question of African slavery, 
and shall come into the Union either with or with- 
out it, as they shall then determine for themselves. 
The South does not ask you that a slave State shall 
be admitted from ‘Texas, unless the people there 
so determine. What we insisted on in the Texas 
annexation resolutions was, that the people there 
might be permitted to settle this matter for them- 
selves. And this is all the guarantee we secured; 
all that we then asked; all that we asked in 1850- 
all that we asked in the Nebraska bill, and what 
we will ever maintain is, that the people in every 
organized community, in every Territory, when 
they come to form their own institutions, shall do 


| as they please in that respect, and come into the 
ana, we are a Heaven-accursed, slavery-doomed | 


Union either with or without slavery, as they 

I say, sir, that is the southern doctrine; and 
I say, also, that it is American doctrine. That is 
what I mean by national doctrine. 

The gentleman (Mr. Mace] said yesterday he 
was a National man. National! Why, sir, he 
is against his own section. Not only is he against 
the South, but he is against hisown people. Ac- 
cording to his doctrine his own seaa cannot be 
trusted in the Territories. He must be their 
guardian—a self-constituted protector. He says 


| that members of Congress set up to be masters of 


their constituents, that they did not know what 
their constituents wanted, and that they came 
here last session to be their masters by voting for 
Nebraska against their wishes. No, sir, it is the 
gentleman himself who wants to be master. Of 
Of his own fellow citizens! He and the 
men who embrace his doctrine virtually say that 
when the people go from the North or South into 


selves. This is what the gentleman said about 


' masters: 
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‘*The doctrine sought to be established now is this, that | 
we come up here as the masters of the people, that we | 
come here not bound to consult with them at all, and that | 
we may pass laws which we know they wil! disapprove of, || 
and then call upon them, as loyal subjects, to acquiesce in 
our acts and cease their grumbling.”’ 


The gentleman says that that is what we do. I 
say to thegentleman, ‘‘ thouart theman.’’ That || 
is exactly what you do. Why does he offer his 
bill to abolish slavery in Kansas and Nebraska? 
because he says the people there will have it if, 
we donot. Why does he then propose to pass a || 


law for them which he knows they will disap- || 
prove of, and then call on them as “‘ loyal subjects || 
to acquiesce in our acts, and cease their grum- | 
bling ?”’ He says that when men go from Mas- | 
sachueetts, or from Indiana, or from Illinois, or || 
from Ohio, or from Georgia, and get over into the || 


they please, but as we please. We, the Nebraska | 
men, on the contrary, treat them as freemen, as | 
our equals, and let them do as they please. Who, | 
then, are the masters, or would-be-masters? I 
say, sir, it is that class of men who set themselves | 
up as the only safe guardians, protectors, and law- | 
makers for men who have no choice in their elec- 
tion, and to whom they are in no way responsible. 
Oh, but the gentleman says, pass this bill, say, by 
law, that slavery never shall go into these Terri- 
tories, and then the people can do just as they | 
please, just as they did in Iowa, and can form 
State constitutions against slavery, as Iowa did, | 
and come into the Union as that Statedid. Why, || 
sir, the gentleman’s idea of liberty on the part of | 
the people to do as they please is very much likea | 
story that I heard told by the late Justice Mc-| 
Kinley, of the Supreme Court. The incident | 
occurred in Lexington, Kentucky, I believe. A 
member of Congress from that State had given 
very much dissatisfaction to his constituents by | 
some vote; and they went through the form of | 


Kanses—~Nebrieka— Re 


| man’s speech 


| which he offered. I beg to call his attention and | 
| the attention of the House to the report of his | 


|| Territorial Legislature shall have the power to admit or ex- 
|| clude slavery at any time by law.’ He said he offered the 


| the amendment in good faith, for the purpose of || 





burning him in effigy. Accordingly they got up| 
a torch-light procession to march to his Seem) 
and as they were going along with a great deal of | 
‘* noise and some confusion,’’ some person on the 
side-walk, not partaking of the feelings of the 
crowd, but believing it to be an outrage rather, 
whispered this opinion to a man next to him. 
One of the rowdies in the procession, who over- 
heard the remark, stepped up and said to him, | 
‘* What is that you say?’’ ‘* You think that this 
is a great outrage,do you?”’ * Yes,I do,” was 
theanswer. ‘ Then, sir,’’ replied his questioner, 
‘** | want to let you know that this is a free coun- 
try, and that we will do as we d—d please, and 
you shan’t say nothing!’ [Laughter.] That is 
the way the gentleman (Mr. Mace] would give 
freedom to the Territories. Oh, yes, he will make | 
ita free Territory. He will have his way, and 
the people there ‘‘shan’t say nothing.”” He 
would give them precisely that sort of freedom 
which closes the mouths of freemen. That sort 
of liberty he would have which says to freemen, 
“You shall do as I please—it is a free country, it 
is true; but I will have my way, and you shall | 
not say a word. You shall not elect Whitfield, 
or any man who would favor the introduction of 











slavery.”” [Laughter.} 

Now, sir, the gentleman [Mr. Mace] yesterday 
notified the country, and notified the House that 
Nebraska never should come in us a slave State. 
This is plain and direct language. It presents the 
issue fairly. tis bringing up that question which 
has been thrice settled by thiscountry. And, 
without pretending to speak prophetically, I wili 
venture the opinion, that if Nebraska comes here 
with a slavery constitution, she will be admitted; 
and the great body of these gentlemen who occup 
the position of the gentleman from Indiana, will 
be at that time buried so deep under popular con- 
demnation, that their voices against it will never 
reach the Capitol. A great national principle is 
involved in this question which the people of this 
country are not a going to ignore. National men 
will be sent from the orth. as well as from the 
South. Men willbe sent to Congress who stand 
upon principles, and will not “* back and fill,”’ and 
be on one principle for one week, one month, and 
one moon, and upon another principle another 
week, and month, and moon. The gentleman’s 

rinciples do not set by him atwelve-month. And 
if he changes in the future as rapidly and radically 
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as he has in the past, even he, if here, may yet | 
vote for her admission as a slave State. 

In some things | was surprised at the gentle- | 
esterday; for I recollected very || 
well the remarks he made with reference to this 
Nebraska bill before it passed,and the amendment || 


remarks—made on the 22d of May, the Saturday || 
before it passed: 


“Mr. Mace moved to insert in the first section ‘ and the | 


amendment in good faith, and for the purpose of testing || 
the sincerity of members from the western States, and 
more especially the sincerity of those of the delegation 
from Indiana, who were to vote in favor of the bill. } 
‘Mr. Encuisn. If the amendment be adopted, will my | 
colleague give the bill his support ? 
“Mr. Mace. I will.” 


Mr. MACE. What reasons did I give? 
Mr. STEPHENS. The only reasons he gave | 
are those I have read. He said that he offered | 


testing the sincerity of members, and more espe- || 
cially the sincerity of the members of the delega- 
tion from Indiana who voted in favor of the bill; | 
and he said that if it was adopted—that is, if the | 
Legislature should have the power to settle the | 
question at any time, he would vote for the bill. 
Now, he wants to deprive the Legislature, or the 
people in convention, from ever being empowered | 
to settle, as they want to do, it at all. Perhaps | 
when the people do settle, as they now have the | 
power to do it, he may yet sanction it, notwith- 
standing they may adopt a slavery constitution. 

Mr. MACE. bid the gentleman vote for my 
amendment? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I did not, and for the 
reason given, that by the bill we had given the | 
people all the power that we could under the Con- 
stitution. We could not grant more, and they 
could not exercise more if we had granted it. 
We had done all we could on our part, and we 
could not give them more. The government of 
the Territories, in my opinion, devolved upon 
Congress, in the first instance. It was our duty 
to govern them, or provide governments for them. 
I stated then to the country, and now state, that 
I believe it was right and just for us to turn over 
our powers to the people, all the powers at least | 
that they can exercise under the Constitution. So 
far as my vote was concerned, I gave the people all 
the power that they could exercise under the Con- 
stitution. Wecould not give them more, and why || 
should the gentleman have asked to give them | 
more? 
The gentleman from Indiana said that he would | 
vote in good faith to give the people of these Terri- 
tories power to admit slavery; but now he comes 
forward and wants todeprive them of the power of | 
poane oa ee by which slavery may be tolerated. 

did not know then whether Kansas would bea | 

1 








slave State or not. Ido not know now whether it 
will be or not, but this does not make the slightest 
difference in my vote. Men may indulge in what- 
ever speculations they please. If Kansas should 
come here with a constitution excluding slavery, 
and ask admission into the Union as a State, 
while | am a member upon this floor, I should 
vote for her admission. At least that feature in 
her constitution will not cause me to vote against 
heradmission. I voted for the admission of lowa, | 
and 1 have voted for the admission of every 
northern State, since I have occupied a seat upon 
this floor, when I have been in my place. I was 
not here when California was admitted, but I 
defended her admission. 

I want gentlemen from the North, and the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, to understand the South, or 
at least the position of some of her Representatives. 
We stand upon principle. Wedo not advocate | 
a measure to-day, because it votes money into the | 

kets of our constituents, or because it is | 
avored by them or advances their interests, and | 
then to-morrow array ourselves in o fone to | 
it, because we think a different result follows from | 
its operation, but we stand, particularly on this | 
question, upon the fixed and immutable principles | 
upon which the Constitution itself rests. In the 
beginning, in the middle of our history, and up | 
to this time, there we have always stood. The | 


South, in 1820, maintained the principle that a | 
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State has the right to come into the Union with 
such institutions as she, republican in their char. 
acter, might adopt. Missouri was denied admis. 
sion, and the South did reluctantly consent that 


| slavery should be excluded north of 36° 30’, pro. 


vided Missouri should come in as she pleased 
But Missouri was again denied admission—she 
did not come in under this act of 1820. 1 will not 
however, go over this ground again now. The 


| North would not adhere to the principles of the 


act of 1820. When the strife of 1850 became in. 


|, tolerable, when the ship of State seemed about to 


go down, and when southern men were atil! stand. 


| ing on deck with flag-staff in their hands appeal. 


ing to northern patriots to come to the rescue, 
and stand upon the old platform, occupied by 
them when the Missouri question arose—that is, 
the State-rights doctrine of letting each State settle 
this matter for itself—whether in accordance with 


| the wishes of the North or South—it was then 


that this principle, incorporated in the Nebraska 
bill, was first established. This principle now fol. 
lows the American flag wherever it floats, whether 
ew Mexico, or southern 
Texas. The same stars and stripes, with the 
same principles inscribed upon their Wad folds, 
now wave far up in Kansas and Nebraska! Let 
them go, knit together, one and inseparable, over 
every foot of American soil. This, sir, ts my 
wish, and this, sir, | think, will be the result; 
I therefore say to the gentleman from Maine, 
(Mr. Wasusurn,] that he will not live to see the 
day, in my opinion, when this great movement, 
this revolution in American politics, will ever roll 
backwards. Its course will rather be onward. 
There are some other topics to which I wish to 
allude. 

Why is it that gentlemen object so much to the 
introduction of slavery into Kansas, if the people 
of that Territory desire it to go there? When | 
made a speech at the last session upon this sub- 
ject, | stated that I would vote for the principle of 
allowing the people of any section of the country 
to come into the Union and form institutions as 
they please. This I said when I knew there might 
be twice as many people there from the North as 
from the South, and the chances of emigration | 
knew would greatly preponderate in favor of the 
North. I am willing, now, to abide by that prin- 
ciple. I have no desire to deprive the people of 
any State or Territory in our common country of 
the right of adopting such institutions for their 
government, when they become States, as they 
please. It ig anti-American, and entirely at war 
with the spirit of the age, about which we hear 
so much, I ask why the people of any section of 
the country should be prevented from adopting 
the institutions of the South, if they wish them? 
Socially, morally, and politically, or in any 
aspect of the question, is there any reason for 
depriving them of such right? Is it for the sake 
of humanity that gentlemen are not willing for 
the people of Kansas to assign the African the 
same condition there that he occupies in the 
South, if they think it best todo so? Are gen- 
tlemen willing to degrade their own race by 
not permitting them to vote upon matters re- 


|| lating to their own government, while they are 


endeavoring to elevate the negro to the standard 


| of the white man? You may degrade the white 


man, but you cannot raise the negro to the level 
you purpose. It is impossible. You have to 
reverse a law of nature first. Men may indulge 
in philanthropic speculations as much as they 
please, but here is the great immutable law of 
nature, and they cannot avoid it. I am not here 
to argue whether decrees of the Most High are 
right, wise, and just. Thereisa difference, a vast 
difference, established by the Creator between the 
different races of men. For myself, I believe that 
He who made us all is just, and that He made the 
white man as He made him, and that He made the 
negro as He made him—for wise and just pur- 
poses. Some vessels are made for honor and 
some for dishonor; one star «iffereth from another 
star in magnitude as well as in brilliancy. 1! be- 
lieve, too, that the system of government, 4s 
adopted by the South, defining the status or rela- 
tion of these two races, is the best for both of 
them; and I am prepared to argue that arias 
with the gentleman, here or anywhere. Take the 


negroes in Indiana, take them in the North gen- 
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erally, and compare their condition with those of || population of Ohio, therefore, was more than || KANSAS AND NEBRASKA—GEORGIA AND OHIO— 
the South. Take them in Africa; takethemany- | double that of Georgia. Here we see her free | FREE LABOR AND SLAVE LABOR, 

where on the face of the habitable globe; and then | labor more than double in number, working one | a 
take them in the southern States, and the negro || third more land, worth, by valuation, more than | SPEECH OF LEWIS D. CAMPBELL, 
jopulation of the South are better off, better fed, | three times that of Georgia. From these elements || envanu 

[etter clothed, better provided for, enjoy more | it might not be surprising to see her agricultural |, , 

happiness, and a higher civilization, than the same || products greatly exceeding those of Georgia, In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
without resortin * to 














race has ever enjoyed anywhere else on the face || ) to the “‘curse of slavery”’ t December 14, 1854. 
ofthe world. Could Howard, the philanthropist, || account for it, But how stand the facts? Ohio || phe Frouse being in the Committee of the Whole 
- who has left an undying fame for his deeds of || produced the following articles: on the state of the Union, and Mr. Sreruens, of 
humanity, have taken the same number of Africans |! wheat...... . «+++14,487,351 bus. at 80 cents, $11,589,880 || Georgia, having concluded his remarks— 
from their native country and raised them from | Buckwheat....... 38,060 <¢ 40 4, 255,224 | ' ; 
| their barbarous condition to that of the slaves of || Indian corn....., 90,078,805 i Meee ie | Mr. CAMPBELL obtained the floor and said: 
~ the South, he would have added much to that || Bastey cee ne jase «op eo ee || _ Lregret, Mr. Chairman, that an occasion for 
4 stature of immortality which, in his day, he erected || Oats..........-...13,472,742 “ 25 « 3,368,182 |, discussion like this has presented itself now. 
: to himself. It would have a, | added to that || Pose and Senne... = i. S $1 ra asatier || This is - anest, canon and ne is 3 large 
- reputation, which now sanctifies his memory in || /"!5h potatoes..... eeu, « 023,107 || amount of unfinished business, involving the just 
, the hearts and affections of mankind. een tt oe ooaan on * 2 eam || private claims of American citizens, as alk as 
‘ Look at the three millions of Africans as you || Cloverseed....... "103,197 bus. $4 “ .. 412,748 || national interests, which was postponed at the 
find them in the South; and where is the man so || Flax........+..+. 446,932 lbs. 10 “ ., 44,693 || last session, by the prolonged consideration of the 
cold-hearted, and cold-blooded, as would wish to || [iaxseed......... | IE.R8) bus, = 75 we Dar Oe || Nebraska bill. Sir, there is important work to 
put them in the condition that their forefathers j om, 7... 197,308 gals. 35 “ .. 69.057 || do. Whatever we may think about the conse- 
’ were, or their kindred now are in Africa? What || Wine............ 48,207 «© gl “ ., 48,207 || quence of raeneiete the country says it is lime 
has done so much for these people but that which || Garden products returned in money, value... 214,004 || for work! But the discussion is upon us: I did 
is so much denounced by inconsiderate fanatics; || Orchard “* ‘ “ “sere 695,921 || ‘not bring it: in six years of continuous service | 
men and women, too, who find fault with what || Aggregate...... css seccscseeeeee sees eevee + $38,137,095 || have never introduced a discussion involving the 
they know nothing about? ——— || ‘‘ vexed question of slavery ;’’ though, when intro- 
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Again: take our negroes, and compare their 
condition with that of the free negroes of the 
North. I have the result of the Census returns 
before me, and from that it appears that the in- 
crease of the free people of color in the United 
States, from 1840 to 1850, was only ten and ninety- 
five hundredths per centum. This shows that | 
their condition cannot be very good, or desirable; 
and to this increase is to be added, too, the fugi- | 


tive slaves, and those who have been emancipated || 


| 


With all these sources of increase, that increase | 


has only been ten and ninety-five hundredths per || 


centam. 

Now, how is it with the slaves—the down-trod- | 
den, the abused, the half-starved slaves? Their | 
increase, during the same period, was twenty- 
eight and fifty-eight hundredths. Is there any | 
such result to be presented at the North, where 
they are free and left to themselves? How can | 

our missionaries in philanthropy and crusaders | 
in benevolence account for this? 

But some people say that slavery is a curse to 
the white man. They abandon the idea that it is 
a curse to the negro. They say it weakens, im- 
yoverishes, and demoralizes a State. Let us see. 
They say there can be no high social, moral, or 
material development under the institation of sla- 
very. I have before me some statistics on this | 
point—statistics relating to material development. 

3ut, before alluding to them, I will say upon the 
subject of morals, that I saw a table of crimes 
made out in the Census Office for 1850. From 
those statistics it appeared—I speak from mem- 
ory; | have not the paper before me—that the 
number of convictions for crimes of every grade, 
in Massachusetts, the land of ‘ steady habits,” 
and where we hear so much of the immoral effects 
of slavery, with a population under one million, 
was several thousand; while in the State of Geor- 
gia, with a population not so great, the similar 
convictions are less than one hundred. I say, 
then, upon the score of crime, upon the score of | 
morals, I am ready to compare my State with that 


This list includes nearly every agricultural pro- | 


duct of the earth in that State except hay, which 


'| is omitted, because in Georgia there is no return 

| for fodder, which, in that State, answers the same || - di ti reg yp boptey ; c 
|| purpose of hay in Ohio, as food for stock. The || i™™e iate constituents, if not to the country a 
|| quantity of each product produced is given from | 
| the census tables. 


| as are believed to be the usual average values of | 


The values run out are such 


each article in that State, except the products of 
gardens and orchards, which are taken from the 
tablee—no other values are put upon the products 
in the tables. The estimate above stated is be- 
lieved to be a fair one. 
returns for Georgia and place upon them a like 
estimated average value. Here we have: 


Peas and beans 1,142,011 bushels at $1 00... 1,142,011 





Sweet potatoes 6,9°6,428 Q5e.. 1,746,607 
Irish potatoes... 227,378 “ 50c.. 113,689 
CC Vereen 3,820,044 « 37ic. 1,432,516 
Cane sugar.... 1,642 bhds., 1,000 Ibs., 6c.. 98,520 
Molasses...... 216,150 gallons at 25¢.. 54,037 
CTERG POP OE ood oi acs cted i ccseeiedes 92,766 
Garden products of..... @ cecee ececeeeces © eces 76,500 
AZBTEgAte... or cccscccccecs Cvecccce cece cece $38,414,168 


duced, I never shrink from a proper participation 


| in the debate. 


Although not in good health, sir, I cannot, con- 


| sistently with my ideas of the duty | owe my 


| large, unprepared, refrain from taking my part in 
| the contes:, or from sharing in the responsibilities 


| of its results. 


Mr. Chairman, the question involved furnishes, 


| indeed, a fertile field for thought, and for the dis- 


| play of a true American patriotism. 


It is one 


| which, when discussed here too often, excites 


Now let us take up the || 


unkind feelings amongst those who should dwell 
together as brothers, in harmony. Although [ 


|| may be regarded as one of those who ride back 


Whieat........ 1,088,534 bushels at $1 00... $1,088,534 || 
|| Indian corn.... 30,080,099 “« « 50e.. 15,040,019 
|| Cotton—bales.. 499,091 400 Ibs. at 8ce.. 15,970,912 

TARR. cock osdeos 38,950,691 Ibs. at 4e.. 1,558,027 


| gone down. 


|| to this Hall upon the very crest of that triumphal 


wave of popular sovereignty which has so lately 
swept over the free States, | have no words of 
selfiah exultation to utter over such as have been 
dashed by its power against the rocks, and have 
No, sir, I rise this morning with no 


| unkind feelings in my heart towards any member 


An amount so far from falling under that of || 
| Ohio as might have been expected, actually ex- || 
' ceeds it above a quarter of a million, without 


extending the Georgia list to rye, barley, tobacco, 


| and other articles which are produced in that State. 
| Away, then, with this prating cry about slavery’s | 


of Massachusetts, or any one of the free States. | 


Where, then, is the moral curse which arises from 
slavery ? 

A few facts in reference to physical develop- 
ment. I had occasion, some time since, for 
another purpose than the present, to look a little 
into the statistics of Georgia, compared with those 
of other States. I selected che State of Ohio, be- 
cause it was one of the most prosperous of the 
North—often styled, and, perhaps, justly too, the 
giant of the West. According to the census re- 
turns in 1850, Ohio had of improved lands 
9,851,493 acres—Georgia had only 6,378,479 
acres, the cash value of the Georgia land so im- 
proved and under culture was $95,753,445, while 
the cash value of the Ohio lands was returned at 
$358,758,603—Ohio had nearly one third more 


paralyzing the energy of a people, and opposing 
the development of the resources of a country. 

If I were to take the statistics of any other 
State, and go through them in the same way, I 
have no reason to doubt that an 
result to Georgia would follow. I took the State 
of Ohio, not as any disparagement to her, but to 
show that even in the South, where they say the 
soil is sterile, and the population inert, and cursed 
with slavery, as it is said to be, Georgia, with one 
half of the population, and only two thirds of the 
value of land, exceeds in agricultural products by 


| one quarter of a million of dollars, the great giant 
of the West. 


Now, then, if the people of Kansas, the people 
of Nebraska, or the people of any other partion 


of our territory, going from old Massachusetts, 
| going from New York, or from Indiana, or from 
| the South, learning and consulting wisdom from 


land in a state of improvement than Georgia had, | ! 
‘| gentleman from Indiana, and those who act with 
| him, should not set themselves up as judges and 
tion of Ohio was 1,908,480, the whole population || ‘‘ masters ”’ to control the matter. 


and returned at more than three times the cash 
value of the Georgia lands. The whole popula- 


of Georgia, white and black, was 905,999. The |! 


the past, and profiting b 
rts of the Union, should think it practically 


est for the happiness of themselves and for 


their posterity in the far distant future, to adopt 
the social institutions of Georgia in preference to 
those of Indiana, if they prefer the institutions of 
the South to those of the North, I say they should 
not be deprived of their right to do it, and the 


(Here the hammer fell.] 


on this floor, from the North or the South, the East 
or the West. Incidents of past debate here, which 
exasperated the feelings, are not forgotten; but all 
of my wrongs, real or imaginary, are freely for- 
given. 

Whilst the eloquent words of the gentlemen 
from Kentucky, [Messrs. Cox and Bristrow,] the 
gentleman from California, (Mr. Latrnam,| and 
the gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Smiru,]} por- 
traying the high attainments and social virtues of 
the lamented Pres.ey Ewrne, (whose desk, during 


| his last session, adjoined mine,) still linger upon 
| our ears, ought we not to cultivate sentiments of 


er favorable || 


| mutual good will. There is something in a higher 


law which whispers to us ‘*in the midst of life we 
are in death.” 

I enter the field of this discussion, therefore, 
with the kindest feelings. Should I utter a word, 
in the hour allotted to me, personally offensive to 
any one, | hope it will be attributed rather to the 
impulsive expression of a heart devoted to a 


| great cause, than a willful design to injure a fellow 
| member. 


_which he has groped his way. 


The remarks of the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Sternens,}) who has just taken his 
seat, present many themes for discussion. I shall 
not attempt to follow him in his wanderings over 
so many fields, or through the various mazes in 
I will, for the 


| present, touch but cursorily upon some of his 


| their important product of sugar. 


| points, in my approach to the prominent theme of 
experience from all | f 


is remarks. He alludes to the tariff, and says 
the South has never asked protection to her indus- 
trial pursuits, When the readjustment of the 
revenue laws is properly before us, I am willing 
to meet the gentleman, and delve with him to the 
bottom of that great subject. He reminds the free 
States that they had sought, and obtained, a 
little protection to iron and coal, &c., omitting 
the fact that the slave Siates have protection in 
le seems to 


| have forgotten that General Jackson, a great 
'| southern statesman, whose whole heart (whatever 
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his errors of head) was wedded to the interests of | 
that country for which he so often periled his life, 
supported, in 1828, the highest protective tariff 
ever made; and even now, he ought to know that | 
a southern Secretary of the Treasury recommends | 
the principle of protection. 

The gentleman forgets, too, that the proudest 

age in the history of the lamented statesman of 

Kentuck y—Henry Clay—under whose banner he 
fought gallant battles in by-gone days, is that | 
which records him as the author of that great 
** American system,’’ which embraced protection | 
to American industry. 

The gentleman says the South has never asked 
anything from our Government, and reminds us | 
that the West and North ask for the improvement 
of their rivers and lakes. [am prepared, if it be- 
comes necessary, to go fully into that question at 
the proper time. That, too, is a fruitful subject— 
a great national question—not involving the inter- | 
ests of the people of the West alone, but of the 
North, the East, and the South—of every section | 
of our common country, so richly endowed by a 
generous Providence with all the natural elements | 
of a true national independence. Whenever the | 
President shall farnish his twice-promised reasons 
for vetoing what we have already done on this 
subject, a more suitable occasion will be presented 
for a discussion of the question. The gentleman 
says: 

AU that we ask of you is, keep your hands out of our 
pockets. That is ali that the South ask, and we do not get | 
even that.’’ 

We are told ‘*the South gets nothing—asks | 
nothing!’’ Certainly not! Let us take a glance 
at what we have done in the way of acquisitions | 
of territory, and for the extension of the area of 
her institution of slavery. When the Union was | 
formed, one of its objects was declared to be the | 
restriction, if not the extinction, of African sla- | 
very. The preamble to the Constitution which our | 
fathers made, and which we aresworn to support, | 
declares its object: ** to form a more perfect union”’ 
and ** secure the blessings of liberty.’’ In no part || 
of it is there any express provision for slavery— | 
certainly none to extend it or acquire for it new 
territory. The cotemporaneous events prove that 
the framers desired to rid the nation of it. Since 
the free States agreed to this bond of union, they 
have asked no acquisition of foreign territory. In 
one instance, sir, we ome a just claim to terri- | 
tory. We vauntingly raised over Oregon the || 
banner of ‘* 54° 40 or fight!’’ Our cause was in || 
the hands of a southern President, and when | 
Britain’s lion growled, with humbled flag, we | 
were ordered to take the backward step down to | 
490! 

“* The South asks nothing !”” In 1803, we paid || 
fifteen millions to get Louisiana. 

** The South asks nothing !”’ 
five millions to get Florida. 

“* The South asks nothing !’’ In 1845, her policy || 
brought Texas into the Union, with a promise || 
that she might carve herself up into five States. 

‘* The South asks nothing !’’ Her Texas an- |, 
nexation brought the war with Mexico, and more 
territory was demanded as ‘‘the fruits of that 
war!’’ Icannot now correctly state the thousands, 
and tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands, | 
and millions, and tens of millions of dollars paid || 
out of our Treasury to prosecute it; but oh, Mr. || 
Chairman, may | not point the honorable gentle- 
man to the stained battle-fields of Monterey, of | 
Buena Vista, of Cerro Gordo, of Chepultepec, || 
and Cherubusco, to prove that the North poured | 
out freely her purest and best blood to satisfy || 
your demands. 

** The South asks nothing !’’ Did she not get || 


In 1819, we paid || 


| sity which the gentleman has created, by his 


| [Mr. Cuanpier in the chair.] 
| advised of the causes which produced the election 
| of the honorable gentleman who is to occupy the 


| to the repeal of the Missouri compromise as either 
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away last session for the purchase, from bankrupt | 
Santa Anna, of the Mesilla valley. It wasdone, 
under whip and spur, when even the appeals of 
the venerable gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. | 
Benton,] for light and information, in regard to 
that Gadsden treaty, were of no avail. 

** The South asks nothing!’ Who but the South, 
in the midnight hours of last session, asked 
$10,000,000, as pocket change for the President, 
during our short recess, to be expended, doubt- | 
less, witha view to get Cuba, and who has sought 
$200,000,000, and even war with Spain, if neces- | 
sary, to acquire that rich island ? 

** The South asks nothing!’? The gentleman’s | 
memory is bad. Did not he, or others from the, 
South, get—and by the aid of my own vote, too— | 
$100,000 for a purely local improvement in Cape 
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Indiana, and every inch of ground was contested 
vigorously by both parties. ‘The result is known 
In Michigan how stands the case? I. had the 
pleasure of passing through that State for a fort. 
night during the canvass. Everywhere on the 
stump, the Nebraska bill was the prominent topic, 
It brought to its aid all the power and long estab. 
lished influence of the distinguished Senator, {Mr. 
Cass,] who honors us with his presence and atten. 
tion this morning. And, sir, he not only passed 
from point to point, all over the State, exerting 
all his personal influence, but he argued to his peo- 
ple that they should support the measure, because, 
under its provisions, slavery could not exist in 
these Territories under this act, whilst the gentle. 
man from Georgia, and thé southern friends, ad. 
vocate it upon the ground that it secures them the 


Fear river, which has comparatively no com- || right to take'the institution there. (See his ‘speech 


merce? Did they not get it, too, with the appro- 
bation of the President, just after he had vetoed 
the bill granting land to every State in the Union, | 
to aid in the construction of hospitals for the indi- 
gent insane, and just before he vetoed the river and | 
harbor bill, which appropriated money for the 
improvement of the natural thoroughfares in every 
section of this broad Jand ? 

‘* The South asks nothing!’’ Does she not get her 
full share of appropriations for her navy-yards, 
for improvements on the sea-coast, for harbors, 


piers, breakwaters, light-houses, life-boats, &c.? || 
Are not our people taxed for the Navy which | 


protects her cotton on the high seas? And do we | 
not pay largely more than our just proportion for 
the transportation of your southern mails? 

** The South asks nothing!’’ She never asks for 
any of theoffices! She never gets any—certainly 
not! This proposition will be better demonstrated 
by the Blue Book, if gentlemen will turn to it! 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman’s 
memory is not clear this morning. I advert to | 
these things hastily and cursorily, by way of | 
refreshing it—not in any spirit of unkindness | 
to the South, for I vote most cheerfully for her 
measures of improvement, and would be the last | 
man to interfere with her constitutional rights. I | 
mention them in a defensive spirit, under a neces- 


course of remark in representing the free States | 
of this Union as dependent upon the liberality of | 
the slave States, who, he says, ‘‘ ask nothing.” 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman dis- 
cusses the causes which have produced the result 
of the late elections—a result unprecedented in the 
political annals of thiscountry. Everywhere, sir, 








| of repealing the Missouri compromise was about 


to be consummated, by what we regarded as a 
fraud upon the Jaw and the rules of the House, 


as | predicted on this floor when the great wrong | 

P : | 
the people have discarded all party ties, and have || 
} 


sent back a rebuke in the thunder tones of a true 
‘* popular sovereignty !’? The gentleman need not | 
flatter himself with the idea he has expressed, that | 
‘*the Nebraska bill’? was not the issue, and has | 
had nothing to do in producing this result. He | 
instances the case of yourself, Mr. Chairman, 


place you have filled for many years with so much 
ability. Bat f assert that he is as much opposed | 
you or J. If it is not so, let me be corrected. 
Again, he refers to your colleague from the Lan- 
caster district, [Mr. Hiester,}] and would draw 
the inference that his defeat was occasioned by 
his vote against the Nebraska act. Such is not 
the fact. His successor, too, as the gentleman 
will learn in due time, will come here pledged to 


|| trol the spirit of his people. 


|| the Nebraska bill. 


|| &e. ! 


at Romeo.’’) But even his power could not con- 
They condemned the 
act, returning three anti- Nebraska men to the next 
Congress, and placing in the Governor’s chair, by 
a majority of five thousand votes, Kingsly §, 
| Bingham, who was a member of this body in the 
| memorable Congress of 1849 and 1850, and left 
here an unmistakable record of his position on 
| the principles of the Nebraska bill. 
| Then, sir, there is my own native Ohio. The 
gentleman’s attention has been attracted to the 
number of bushels of potatoes her free-born sons 
produce, but, in his flourish about the elections, 
he omits to notice the character of their votes on 
There’s the record of * the 
young giant of the West—the first born under 
the Jefferson ordinance of ’87.”’ Look atit! A 
majority of eighty thousand; which might have 


| been more, but is certainly enough for all practical 


purposes, as her delegation to the Thirty-Fourth 
Congress is a unit against the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise. That is the verdict of Ohio. 
| point to it with as much pride as I shall take 
in meeting the challenge of the gentleman, and 
_ showing that her ** step in progress”’ is unlike the 
| gentleman’s great step in repealing the Missouri 
| compromise, which was a step backwards of 
‘thirty-four years. Ohio’s march, thank Goi, 
morally, intellectually, and in ‘* physical develop- 
ment,’’ from the day she was born into this Union, 
| has been onward and upward, with the strides cf 
a mighty young giant. Looking to her with 
| filial affection, for all that I have been in the past, 
and all I hope for in the future, may I not say, in 
| the language of a distinguished statesman, ‘* There 
| she stands! God bless her!” 
| Thehonorable gentleman seems to challenge a 
| comparison of ae of Ohio with those of 
| Georgia. 1 should be false to my State in de- 
| clining to take up the gauntlet in her defense. He 
proposes, by this line of argument, to show that 
the labor of an African slave is better calculated 
to develop the natural resources of our great coun- 


| try than the labor of an American freeman. If that 


_ be a true proposition, would it not be better that 
| we should all be slaves? Jt involves higher con- 


|| siderations than those prompted by mere State 
{ am not fully || 


pride in a comparison of the products of turnips, 
Holding, as I understand the gentleman 
| does, that slavery improves the African race, 
his proposition, if substantiated, would lead to 
the reopening of the African slave trade, with all 
| its train of atrocities, now made piracy by laws 
upon your statute-book. If gentlemen from the 
slave States seriously believe that enslaving the 
| African makes him happy—is a moral, a social, 
_ and a political blessing, both to the master and the 
| slave, and that it develops more successfully those 
| rich elements with which the God of Nature has 





about thirty-five millions to prosecute the Florida || 


war? How many millions more it will take to 
capture that celebrated chief, old ‘* Billy Bow- 
legs,”’ God only knows. 

** The South asks ing !’’ I pass over the 
millions upon millions she has received at various 
times, either in money or lands, and come down 
to recent dates. In 1850, the gentleman himself, 
voted to give Texas $10,000,000, under pretext 
that we got from her territory, which she never 
owned, because she had neither conquered nor 
occupied it. 

** The South asks nothing!” Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, in this very Hall, ten millions were voted 


| aid in undoing that great wrong. 

| In every free State, where an election has been 
|| held, the result has been the same. 
| State of New York, to which the gentleman has 
referred. Notwithstanding the complex condition 
|| of old parties there, she returns thirty-two mem- 
|| bers pledged against the repeal of the Missouri 
|| compromise, and one whose opinions, it is said, 
\| have not been made known. 

|| In regard to the character of the contests in 
| other States, I can speak from personal knowledge 
| as to three of them, in which I participated before 
| the people—Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. The 
| Nebraska question was the great question in 





Take the | 


endowed this, ** our native land,’? why do they 
| not meet the great question boldly at once by in- 
troducing ** a bill to repeal all laws prohibiting the 
African slave trade?” and tendering bounties for 
natives brought from Africa to slavery, as we do 
| for codfish taken from the bed of the ocean? 

| Mr. Chairman, I did not desire to travel over 
| the whole ground of the slavery question. The 


against free labor! He has presented his case 





gentleman parades, in this contest, slave labor 


with that marked ability which characterizes all 
his efforts—an ability which has, more than once, 
commanded my admiration. In presenting the 
other side, 1 will not be charged with making 
improper, or even voluntary war on the institu- 
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tions of the South, in calling his attention briefly, 
again, as { have done heretofore, to high author- 

ity, exclusively southern. Letus look at the ancient 

doctrine of the fathers, compared with the mod- 

ern ideas of the gentleman. In the early period | 
of our history, the opposition to slavery was of | 
the most unrelenting character, for reasons then 
asserted. I give but a few references on this 
oint. 

In 1774, a spirited effort was made by the slave- 
holding colonies to check the further progress of 
slavery. They did not regard it as the best means 
of improving thecountry. A meeting of the peo- 

le of Culpepper county, Virginia, adopted the fol- 
sed resolution: 

« Resolved, That the importing slaves and convict ser- 
vants is injurious to this Colony, as it obstructs the popula- 
tion of it with freemen and useful manufacturers; and | 
that we will not buy any such slaves or couvict servants | 
hervafter to be imported.’’—.2merican Archives, 1st vol. 
4th series, page 523. 

We find similar resolves in July, 1774, in | 
Prince George’s county, (p. 493;) Nansemond 
county, (p. 530;) Caroline county, (p. 541;) Surry | 
county, (p. 593;) Fairfax county, Washington 
presiding, (p. 600;) Harrison county, (p. 616;) 
in Princess Anne county, (p. 641.) Also, the 
Virginia Provincial Convention, (p. 687;) the 
North Carolina Provincial Convention, (p. 735;) | 
the first convention of Provinces to form a Union, 
meeting at Philadelphia, (p. 740.) 

On this point, of free and slave 
Georgia sentiments, (p. 1136,) as she uttered them | 
in 1774, when her revolutionary men appealed to | 

the God of battles to aid them. By the side of | 


' 


with his “ grand step of progress”—with * the 


| ture on this question”’ of repealing the Missouri 


them I present the sentiments of the gentleman, | 


[Mr. Stepuens,] as uttered here this morning: | 


Georgia on slavery in 1774. 
“In ageneral philanthropy 
for ALL MANKIND, of what- 
ever climate, language, or 
complerion, we hereby de- 
clare our disapprobation and 
abhorrence of the unnatural 
ractice of slavery in Amer- 
ica, (however the unculti- 
vated state of our country or 
other specious arguments 
may plead for it,) a practice 
founded in injustice and cru- 
elty, and highly dangerous to 
our liberties, as well as lives, 
debasing part of our fellow- 
creatures below men, and 
corrupting the virtue and 
morals of the rest, and is 
laying the basis of that liberty 
we contend for, (and which 
we pray the Almighty to con- 
tinue to the latest posterity,) 
upon a very wrong founda- 
tion. We therefore resolve, 
at all times, to use our utmost 
endearors for the manumis- 
sion of our slaves in this col- 
ony, upon the most safe and 
equitable footing for the mas- 
er and themselves. ”’ 


And Thomas Jefferson (page 696) said: 

“THe ABOLITION OF DOMESTIC 
GREATEST OBJECT OF DESIRE IN THESE CoLonies, where 
it was unhappily introduced ia their infant state.’? 

And Henry Clay, after witnessing its effects | 
until 1830, said in this Hall: 


“ Our friends who are cursed with this greatest of human 


Georgia on slavery in 1854. | 


“*T believe, too, that the | 


system of government, as || 


adopted by the South, defin- | 
ing the status or relation of | 
these two races, is the best 
for both cf them; and T am 
prepared to argue that ques- 
tion with the gentleman, here 
or snywhere: * * .*.* 
Could Howard, the philan- 
thropist, who has left an un- 
dying fame for his deeds of 
homanity, have taken the 
same number of Africans | 
from their native country and | 
raised them from their bar- 
barous condition to that of 
the slaves of the South, he 
would bave added much to | 


| 


that stature of immortality || 


which, in his day, he erected 
to himself. It would have 
greatly added to that repuia- 
uon, which now sanctifies 
his memory in the hearts and 
affections of mankind.” 


| 
SLAVERY IS THE 


|| 





evils, deserve the kindest attention and consideration. 
Their property and their safety are both involved. Butthe 
liberal and candid among them will not, cannot, expect 
that every project to deliver our country from it is to be 
crushed because of a possible and ideal danger.”’ 

_I might quote volumes of such declarations to 
disprove the gentleman’s position. If they are | 
“Abolition doctrines,”” let him denounce, if he | 
chooses, those who uttered them. I refer him to 
the record they have left behind. 

The gentleman may tell me that these are but 


the opinions of men, and that experience has || eyen further than the sunny fields of his constitu- | 


proven them fallacious. They are the opinions of |, ents, am I ready to follow him on this question. | 


wise men—of patriots—of the best raen America 
has ever produced; of the men who periled all for 
American independence. In quoting them,I only 
echo, in feeble tones, the voice of our Washington, 
our Jefferson, our Madison, our Patrick Henry, 
our Hoopers and Caswells, our Pendletons, and 
Lees, and Harrisons, and Middletons, and Rut- 
ledges, and a host of other southern patriots, | 
whose names are engraven upon the grateful 

hearts of the American people. But feebly, in- | 
deed, do I now repeat the sentiments uttered in | 
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old Colonies of Virginia, of North Carolina, of || gentleman wishes to institute a fair com 


South Carolina, of Maryland, and of Georgia. | 
They declared that the effect of slavery upon our 
common country was to ** obstruct the population 
of it with freemen and useful manufacturers.’? But 
Georgia, this morning, as represented by the hon- 
orable gentleman, who comes before the House 


great movement made by the National Legisla- 


compromise—uttering the high sounding declara- 
tion that ‘revolutions never go backwards, 


o | 


brings up statistics to prove the declarations of | 


the old Continental men untrue! 
effect, that it is now demonstrated that slavery, 
rather than freedom, is the true principle on which 
to trust ** physical development!’? He parades 
Georgia against Ohio. 1 know his State exhibits 
a degree of prosperity as great, if not greater, than 
any other where slavery prevails. I rejoice that 
her people are prosperous, and am willing to vote 
her all proper aid to facilitate her onward march. 
Similarity in the character of climate, soil, produc- 
tions, &c., would have furnished a more just cri- 
terion on which to predicate the test of a great prin- 
ciple like this. Virginia and Ohio, separated only 
as they are by the river Ohio,( which isregarded here | 


as insignificant when compared with Cape Fear!) || 
1 would have furnished a fairer field for comparison. || 


'| Had the gentleman selected Virginia as the soil 
labor, I quote || 


upon which he would display his great point of | 
‘* physical development,’’f should have contented 

myself by saying to him, *‘ go to the city of | 
Pittsburg, and as you descend upon the smooth 
surface of the beautiful Ohio, cast your piercing 
eye to the left, and then to the right. On the one 
hand behold ‘* physical development” under the 
institution which your southern men of the Rev- 
olution said they would abolish—on the other, 
witness the fruits of Jefferson’s ordinance of 1787. 


|| There you see the **Oid Dominion,” and the 


— 


He tells us, in | 


‘* mother of presidents,’’ as she now is. Her proud | 


history tells you what she once was; and her rivers 


and plains—her mines, and her mountain streams | 


show that the old Commonwealth embraces as 
many of the natural elements of wealth as the 
most favored portions of the footstool of the 
Almighty ! 
‘« giant of the West.’’ 


Here you see the State called the | 
From the embryo which | 


seems to haveslumbered from the morning of cre- | 
| ation, she sprang into active life when the magic | 
| pen of Jefferson wrote, and the wise patriotism of 
the Continental Congress solemnly declared, | 


** slavery shali not go there!’? And as the gentleman 


| should descend to the city of Cincinnati, the 





| 





the trying hour of our national history, by the | 


| liberty there. 


| good time coming, 


iI will 


‘‘Queen of the West,” (although she has no 
works of antiquity to charm the wayfarer,) I would 


| whisper in his ear, ** look upon this picture, and 


then upon that.” I would not, Mr. Chairman, 
show him these comparative results by way of 
exultation over Virginia, or in a spirit of selfish 
State pride. Oh, no! My most sacred memories 
are identified with her. My ancestors, from the 


highlands of Scotland, first enjoyed American | 


Eutaw. I have an affectionate regard for her, sir. 
Although, as a native Ohioan, I do not feel much 
like singing: 
** Oh carry me back to Old Virginia, 
To Old Virginia’s shore,”’ 


The blood of one whom memory || 
makes dear to me, stained her soil in the battle of || 


yet I have the hope in my heart there is ‘a | 


”* when the true spirits of that 


ancient Commonwealth will, in reality, make some 
‘great movement,” and ‘‘a grand step in that 
progress which characterizes the age !”’ 

The honorable gentleman invites, perhaps forces 
me, to Georgia, for comparison. 


With the brief history of young Ohio in my hand, 
go with him, in this examination, to the 
remotest corners of the earth, and with true statis- 


| tics as the test, assert, that within the same period 
of time, no people can make a better exhibit in the | 


‘* grand step in that progress which characterizes 
the age,”’ than hers. 

Upon the subject of physical development, let 
me say that the gentleman, in showing the agri- 
cultural! products of my State, has probably selected 
a particular year when the drouth has swept over 
it, destroying the products of our labor. If the 


Igo cheerfully; |; Upon this equitable basis of calculation, the 


| 


| 


| 








parison 
between the two States, let him take any five or 


ten years and exhibit the aggregate results, and 
there will be more justice in it. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I did not « pick 
out” any particular year either for Ohio or Geor- 
|gia. J} said that I took the census returns for 

1850 for both States. The gentleman knows that 
1 opposed the collection of such statistics in the 
census. I have never thought such returns very 
accurate, but they were taken though against my 
vote, and I[ referred to them as I found them so 
returned and published. I did not ‘* pick out’’ 
any particular year. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have no time now to 
examine the correctness of the gentleman's statis- 
tics; but | will prepare and publish with my re- 
maris a full statement of the facts. 

1 make reference to the annexed tables, which are 
taken from thecensus. (Seeappendix.}) Onminute 
examination of the gentleman’s statistics, I find he 
adopts a singular system of getting up the com- 
| parative value of agricultural products. It reminds 
_meof England’s old system of the “sliding scale,’* 
in levying duties on corn. The census gives the 
number of bushels of wheat, corn, &c., and the 
quantity of agricultural products, but it does not 
furnish the market value. The gentleman fixes 
the price himself, and does not give Ohio the ben- 
efit of equality, and besides, he puts those articles, 
in the product of which Ohio excels, at very low 
figures. In exposition of his system, I will in- 
stance the important items to Ohio of wheat, corn, 
and oats, three of her greatest staples: 


He credits Georgia with wheatat $1 00 per bushel. 
“cc Ohio “ RO “ 
“ Georgia with corn at 50 « 
L: 10 Ohio ” =e 
o Georgia with oats at 374“ 
= Ohio 6 95 « 


These being among Ohio’s chief products, the 
gentleman arranges his ‘* sliding scale,’? makes up 
a particular aggregate, and then boastingly pre- 
sents the result. Why, sir, he slides the price up 
in Georgia, and then slides it down in Ohio! [ 
ought, perhaps, to thank him for not sliding so far 
on this scale as to show that my State, under her 
system of free labor, is making beggars of her 
citizens,and that they would make a more ** grand 
step”’in ‘* physical development,”’ to convert a 
portion of her freemen into slaves ! 

Again, the gentleman throws ‘‘hay”’ entirely 
out of his estimate—an important agricultural 
product in Ohio—on the ground that no return is 
made in the census for Georgia *‘ fodder!’’ He 
omits to state that no return of fodder is made for 
Ohio, and Indian corn being her great staple, it 

| must follow that her crop of fodder is vastly 
greater than that of Georgia. But, ** fodder or 
no fodder,’ | must bring the gentleman’s argu- 
ment up to the ** rack’’ of a just test. He forces 
| me to do so. 

In the tables I present, I adopt equality in the 
value, and take the quantity of agricultural pro- 
ducts as returned by the census. In fixing the 
prices for items of Ohio produce, I have rated 
| them considerably below the market value at New 

York; while for the staples of Georgia and the 
| South, such as cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice, &c., 
| | give him the benefit of the highest average prices 
| ofthat city. I havetaken the current prices of the 
present, time, too, because they are more easily 
ascertained, and the comparison will be more eat- 
isfactory to the country than the rates of 1850; 
| and, besides, the public is more concerned to know 
| the relative advantages of free and slave labor 
now, than then. 


result shows (see the table) that, in agriculture, 
Ohio produces. ....0..cecseccceees $145,838,232 
Georgia produces,...+-..++--+-+++ 65,488,267 








| Ohio ahead, (annually).......- $80,349,965 
| i 





Again,the gentleman kept out the value of live- 
stock, which must be considered as products of 
the farmer and planter. Our fat hogs and cattle, 
that formerly were slaughtered and sent from Ohio 
in barrels, are now sent by our railroads alive, 
hy thousands and tens of thousands, to Baltimore; 

| Philadelphia, New York, and Boston markets, and 
| driven on foot to Georgia and the South. 
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By the census the value of live-stock in Ohio 
Pe eee Terry, ok, 
In Georgia. ....ccccessecccsccceses 20st23,416 | 
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Chic abldad. os ciccersccoccescce $18,393,325 


Which, added to the other excess, puts Ohio, 
young as she is, ahead of Georgia, her elder sis- 
ter, annually, near one hundred million of dollars ! 

i said that in the year in which the censas was 
taken, there wae a failure in Ohio crops. I find 1 | 
was correct; for the report of our State auditor 
shows that fact, The next year our wheat crop | 
was doubled to 28,769,139 bushels, instead of—as 
returned by the census—14,487,351 bushels. But 
I need not pursue agricultural products further, 
nince | show, by fair figures, that Ohio labor, with | 
half a crop, so far exceeds Georgia, — 

We have another class of industry in this coun- | 
try besides agriculture, which statesmen should | 
foster and look to—manufactures and the mechanic | 
arts. The gentleman seems to have forgotten 
them in his speech. As he has set up the labor 
of his slaves in Georgia against that of the free | 
working men of Ohio, he cannot complain if I 
*‘carry the war into Africa!’’ A short table from 
the census will show up our two States in these 
branches of industry. 





] 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| proposition of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 


MANUFACTURES, ETC. | 


Capital Raw Annual Per cent. 
invested. material. product. profit 
229,019,538 $34.677,937 $62,647,259 49.97 

5,460,443 3,404,917 — 7,086,525 36.06 


1} 91 | 


OO. socces 
Georgia,..... 











Ohio ahead. .823,559,055 $31,273,020 $55.560,734 

The gentleman will observe that in manufacture | 
we have five times as much capital as Georgia, use | 
ten limes os much raw material, and make a much 
greater per cent. profit. 

But he has omitted another evidence of ‘* phys- 
icaldevelopment’’—internal improvement. I sub- 
mit a table from the census: 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 
Miles Railroads, miles Railroadsin 
Canal. inoperation, construction. Railroads, 
ORO .oceccss 21 2,967 1,578 3,945 
Georgia..... 28 8x4 445 1,329 
Ohio ahead..e93 1,483 2.616 


Total. 


1,133 


Ohio has, therefore, about three times the amount 
of running railroads as Georgia, and only about 


thirty-three times the miles of canal ! 


Tnere is another sort of development to be con- 
sidered—-that of mind. Llaving taken the genile- | 
man over our two thousand miles of railroads, 
along our canals, through our fertile fields and busy 
workshops, | now invite him to the scbools and 


colleges, churches, libraries, and privting offices, | 


where we develop faculues which look less to the 
consequences of Time than to the realities of Eter- 
nity. They furnish the best and truest exponents 
of public intelligence and virtue. 





























| Missouri act, interdicting slavery north of 36° 30’, 


| siz millions morenewspapers! With such an exhibit, 


|| from the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska. 
| And I would desire the attention of the gentleman 


| Cabinet, indorsed its constitutionality. This is 
high authority, not adding that of Webster, the 
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sand more charches, with accommodations in 
them for nearly a million more people, and which 
are worth four millions and a half more dollars than 
those of Georgia—that we have five timesthe num- 
ber of regular periodicals, &c., and circulate twenty- 


I present my native State to theeyeof the world. If 
she suffers by the comparison which the gentleman 
has instituted, | only ask it to be borne in mind 
that Georgia is an old State, always having en- 
joyed the institution of slavery, which the gentle- 
man has so eloquently described as the true system 
of ** physical development,’’? whilst Ohio is a 
young State, peopled with those who do their 
own work, and from which that institution has 
always been excluded. 

Before I leave the gentleman’s statistics, | must 
redeem a promise. I said I would show the com- 
parative number of adult free persons who cannot 
read or write. I find Ohio has only one to twenty- 
nine, while Georgia has one to twelve! Here, for 
the first time, the census puts ‘* Georgia ahead !”’ 
There I leave her, with sentiments of affectionate 
regard, and go forward to other branches of the 
discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I enter upon the merits of the 
‘*repeal of the Missouri compromise,’’ and the 


Mace,] which has followed, to exclude slavery 


from Georgia, [Mr. Sternens,) if he remains in 
the Hall, whilst I discuss it. That repeal was 
either right or wrong. The eighth section of the 


waseither constitutional or unconstitutional. Mr. 
Monroe approved the act, and Messrs. Calhoun, 
Crawford, and Wirt, southern members of his 


‘* Great Expounder,’”’ and Adams, and a host of 
others of like character, in the North. But great 
men die as well as small ones. In childhood, I 
was taught that 
«Time cuts down all, 
Both great and small.”’ 


I do not stop now to shed tears over the graves 


of the dead, to descant upon their wisdom, or to 


|| eulogize their virtues. 


I deal, this morning, with 
the living, with their opinions and actions, and 
with questions vital to our national harmony and 
prosperity. 

The Constitution says: 

** Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting, the terruory or 
other property belonging to the United States.’’ 

This I regard as sufficient authority for the 
eighth section of the Missouri act. If Congress 
had the power in 1820, it has had it, as it was 


| exercised ever since, and must have it now, to 


pass, if it pleases to do so, such a bill as that in- 


|| troduced by the gentleman from Indiana. 


But, Mr. Chairman, as I am always willing to 


| be enlightened, and have great confidence in the 
| gentleman from Georgia as a constitutional law- 


| yer, | desire to ask him whether he believes Con- 


gress has power to exclude slavery from a Terri- 
tory? 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia The gentleman 
knows very well that I have said before, that this 
question | have never discussed,.either here or 
before my constituents. I will, however, take this 
occasion to repeat, what [ have often said before, 
that, in my opinion, the government of the Terri- 


|| tories devolves primarily upon Congress. But 


not from that clause of the Constitution cited by 


| the gentleman; that has nothing to do with it; 


that relates to the disposal of the territory as 
property. The right | speak of is not derived 


| from any express power of the Constitution of 


No. of No. of vols, in No. of vols. in 
Colleges. college libr’s. pubic libr’s, 
ORIG ion ondescoe 26 56,573 186, i26 
Georgia........ 13 21,500 31,788 
Ohio ahead.... 13 35,073 154,338 
No.of public No. of 
schools. pupils. Income. | 
i cactkanede 11,661 484,153 $743 074 | 
Georgia....... 1,251 32,705 182,231 | 
Ohio ahead.... 10,110 351,448 $560,843 | 
No. of Tecom Average 
churche;. modation. Value. value. 
Ode. oo ucesscce 3,936 1,457,294 $5,793,099 1,471 | 
Georgia....... 1,862 627,197 1,269,359 679 
Ohio ahead.... 2,074 630,097 84,523,740 $792 | 
Sront pr eee ee 
No. of newspapers No.of | 
: and periodicale, Circulation, | 
Ohio phavbobshah eccunees 261 30,473,407 | 
GRORINRS 5a cicvencess ee bl 4,070,861 
ime ween. o.oo 210 26.402.546 





‘These statistics of intelligence show that Ohio 


the United States, but the duty to govern, or 
provide governments for them, devolves upon 
the General Government, from a sort of result- 
ing power. The Constitution itself is silent upon 


the subject—there is no express grant or denial 


has twice as many colleges as Georgia, with one || 


hundred and fifty-four thousand more volumes in her | 
libraries!—that she has tenfold the number of 
schools, with three hundred and fifty-one thousand 
more pupils attending them!—that she has (wo thou- 


of the power. But, in my opinion, all implied 
or resulting powers should be exercised under 
like limitations and restrictions as those expressly 
delegated. And in governing the Territories in 


| the first instance, or in providing governmenis 


for them, any such exercise of power as that 
stated by the gentleman, and by which a large 
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portion of the people of one section of the Union 
would be excluded froma fair and equal particina- 





tion in the public domain, would be manifestly 
| unjust, and a gross abuse of power, if not tanta. 
/ mount to a direct usurpation. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman seems to 
evade my question. Will he not answer it directly ? 
I doubt not that he has an opinion upon the sub- 
ject, and it is a question to which ** yes,” of 
**no,”’ would be an answer. Does he, I again 
ask, believe that Congress has the power to exclude 
slavery from a Territory? Willhe answer me? 

Mr. STEPHENS. |! told the gentleman atthe 
n the question of power on 
this subject, I stood where Chatham stood in the 


| British Parliament upon the subject of taxing the 


Colonies without representation. Chatham looked 
not so much to the question of power as he did to 
the justice and propriety of its exercise. And 
with these views, without discussing the power, 


| he said if he were an American he would resist the 


measure. I give the gentleman the same answer 


| now that I gave him then. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. You quoted Chatham 
when I put this question to you in the opening of 
the debate on the Nebraska bill, last session. It 
did not then, nor does it now, answer my question 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is my answer to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I submit that it is not a 
pertinent answer toa fairquestion. I understand 


| the gentleman to decline to give me an unequivocal 


answer. I shall, therefore, upon my high estimate 
of his intellect, assume that he does believe that 
Congress has the power, and that the question 
resolves itself, in his judgment, into one of ex- 
pediency. Why, sir, the gentleman cannot very 
well take any other ground that I can see. He 
| has a most remarkable record here. Whilst he 
| maintains this great principle of the right of the 
| people of a Territory to establish a constitution 
for themselves, and either to exclude or to estab- 
lish slavery, he, at the same time, refers to the 
action of 1850, when, he says, the South stood 
under a flag upon which was inscribed that great 
principle of popular sovereignty. Sir, it was in 
1849 that I first took my seat upon this floor, and 
I shall never forget how the gentleman appeared 
in the contest of that ever-memorable session, 
when he acted as the standard-bearer. There 
stood the State of California knocking at the door 
for admission into the Union, with a representa- 
tion here asking seats in this Hall. We had 
never given to her people even the benefit of a 
territorial government, and, in the spirit of manly 
dignity, they rose up and adopted a constitution 
| for themselves, and sought admission into the 
Confederacy. What happened then? Why 
| when an honorable member from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Doty] introduced a resolution instructing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to bring in a bill 
admitting California—when a majority of Con- 
gress were in favor of the admission, too, and 
there was no other way to prevent it, except by 
making rotary motions, such as were resorted to 
by the anti-Nebraska men last session—then it 
was that, through sleepless nights, the honorable 





member from Georgia paced round these aisles, 
waking up his fifteen, or twenty, or thirty men, 
for the purpose of preventing the admission of 
the State of California. Here is his record. 
That is the character of the principle of ** popu- 
lar sovereignty’? which was inscribed upon the 
banner which he bore so proudly ! 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman allow 
me to set him right ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, certainly; I will hear 
what you have to say. 

Mr. STEPHENS. When California came 
here with her constitution prohibiting slavery, | 
defended her right to form such a constitution 
preparatory te her admission inte the Union as 4 
State. But, at the same time, 1 was unwilling 
to admit California, while the North—the gentle- 
man himself amongst others—proclaimed that the 
same right to determine the question of slavery 
for themselves, which the people of California 
had exercised, should not be allowed to the people 
| of Utah and New Mexico. 1 opposed the admis- 
sion of California by ‘ dilatory motions’ onl 
until 1 could bring the gentleman and the Nort 
to acknowledge the same principle of “ popular 
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of the people of Utah and New Mexico. It was 
not in denial of the right of the people of Califor- | 
nia to do what they had done, that I spent “ sleep- 
less nights”’ here, but that I might, in granting that, 
secure the same principle to Utah and New Mex- 
ico. Nay, more, I said to the gentleman and to 
the North then, that I was willing to extend the 
Missouri compromise line to all the newly acquired | 
Territories, if they would agree to it, but they | 
would not do it. 
Mr.CAMPBELL. No. Werefused to divide | 
and cut in two California, because the people 
there had settled the question for themselves, 


' 


before Congress exercised its powers over the |, 
Territory. We believed then, as we believe now, || 
that neither the true policy of the Government, | 
nor the spirit in which the Federal Union was || 


formed, required us to provide for the extension 


| 


the gentleman voted in 1845—it justified its exclu- |, 


sion north of 36° 30’, it did so south of that line. || 
Mr. STEPHENS. Not necessarily. But it || 


was not a question, sir, of the division of Califor- 
nia—it was a question of settling a territorial prin- | 
ciple. We of the South, or at least I and those | 
oe acted with me, said then, that, whenever the 
Representatives from the North would secure to 
the citizens of New Mexico and Utah the same | 
right which the people of California had exer- | 


cised, we would not further resist the admis- || 


sion of California; and until the North would , 
agree to that, or some other equitable settle- 
ment, we did resist the admission of California. | 
Everywhere throughout my State I have defended | 
the right of California to frame her constitution | 
as she pleased; and when the North agreed that 
Utah and New Mexico should have the same | 
right, from that day to this I advocated the whole 
arrangement and settlement. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, the whole 


} 


| 





amount of the gentleman’s explanations is this: | 
He admits that the people of California had || 


adopted for themselves a constitution excluding || 


|| ordinance of 1787; and it has been exercised by 
precedent to her admission, was set up by himself || 


slavery; and he admits further, that a condition, 


and his friends, to wit: that they should be allowed 1 


to cut a sovereign State in two, and do what? 
Why, sir, exercise this very power of Congress 
to legislate slavery out of one part of it and into 
the other? ‘Popular sovereignty’? was then 
reduced to dependency on a condition imposed by 
a minority in Congress. 

Mr. STEPHENS. No, sir. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. So much for California. 
But that is not all. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But I say no, sir. The 
gentleman has entirely misunderstood me. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I understood the, gentle- 
man to say, that he proposed to run the Missouri 
compromise line through California; and, as a 
matter of course, the principle of that compromise 
would have excluded slavery from all that part of 
the State lying north of 36° 30’. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The latter part of what 
the gentleman now states I grant. Had the Mis- | 
souri line been extended, slavery would have been | 
excluded north of 36° 30', with the right of the 
people south of that line to do as they please upon | 
the subject. This would have been an exercise 
of the power alluded to by the gentleman, based | 
2 the principle of an equitable division of the | 

erritory. But it was no question of ‘ cutting a 
sovereign State in two.”’ California had no sov- 
ereignty as a State until our assent was given; nor 
did we in any way propose to trammel the ‘* pop- 
war sovereignty’’ of her people, in the formation of 
their constitution, on this subject, by insisting that 
the same right which we defended in her should 

secured to the people of the other Territories— 
at least south of 36° 30’, if we could not get it 
north of it. But we did get it north, as well as 
south, and left it in California depending upon no 
condition but the will of the people constitutionally | 
“ne 

r.CAMPBELL. Iam notmistaken. Your 
course did subject the right of the people of Cali- 
fornia to be admitted as a State, under which 
“ popular sovereignty”’ had settled the question in | 
its own way, dependent upon a plan of adjust- 
ment, by which you would exclude, by act of 
ngress, slavery from a portion of the territories 














| 


| and others, to which I invite their especial atten- | 








lin- should run through to the Pacific. 
Mr. STEPHENS. It would, sir, based upon 
the principle of an equitable division of the public 
domain. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. I donot make thisa matter | 


Senate. How was it there in relation to the prop- 
osition toadmit California? How did the friends 
of ** popular sovereignty ”’ and ‘* squatter sover- 
eignty *’—those who claim now to stand upon the 
principle that the people have a right to frame 
their own constitution as they please—then stand ? 
Why, sir, we find nearly the whole southern dele- | 
gation in the Senate of the United States, includ- 
ing Mr. Calhoun himself, in favor of dividing the | 
State of California by running the line of 36° 30’ | 
through it. And even after the measures called | 


| **thecompromise of 1850 ”’ passed, a protest was | 
of slavery. As to the power, we thought if—as | 


entered on the Journal against the passage of the 
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sovereignty” if he chooses so to call it, in behalf || acquired from Mexico, and by which the Missouri || Mr. CAMPBELL. Not exclusively that, but 


to show—— 
Mr. STEPHENS, (interrupting.) Well, sir, 


| Thave but a short showing to make in reply to 


the gentleman. We have gone back and undone 
our work in this matter. He knows, and the 
country knows that, so far as the Missouri line 
was concerned on the annexation of Texas, (the 
continuation or extension of the old line of 36° 
30’, excluding slavery from the country north of 
that line, a leaving the people to do as they 
please south of it,) that was not a favorite measure 


| either with me or the South, as an original propo- 


bill admitting California into the Union:—the pro- || 


testants gave as a reason why they opposed its | 
admission, that the friends of the measure would | 
not permit them to run that Missouri line through | 
California to the Pacific, whereby slavery would 
be excluded on the one side, with a chance to get | 
it into the other. That protest was signed by | 
Messrs. Hunrer,of Virginia, Butter and Barn- | 
WELL, of South Carolina, Turney, of Tennessee, | 
Soure, of Louisiana, Davis, of Mississippi, 
Arcuison, of Missouri, and Morton and YuLer, 
of Florida. 

But, in relation to this question of popular sov- | 
ereignty, there is another chapter in the record of | 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Strepuens,] | 


tion, and the attention of the country. 

Mr. STEPHENS. What is that? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Texas! Mr. Chairman, 
this proposition of the gentleman from Indiana is | 
no new proposition. This power of Congress to | 
exclude slavery, and the expediency of excluding | 





| anti-slavery sentiment alone. 


sition. It was only as an alternative that it was 
supported by the South in 1820, when it was at 


|| first established on the application of Missouri 


for admission, and only as an alternative did we 
advocate it in 1845 and in 1850. And the gentle- 
man (Mr. Campse.t] knows that the enti-slavery 
sentiment, which he represents on this floor, did 
not agree to it then, never have agreed to it since, 
and did not give it their sanction on the annexa- 
tion of Texas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not represent the 
I represent the - 
people of my district. Iam a national American, 
and I come here to legislate for, and protect the 
constitutional rights of all sections of the country. I 
cannot appreciate the force of an *‘ alternative ’’ 


| which would require me, as a legislator, to sup- 
| port a measure that is either *‘ unjust”’ to any 


| 
| 


| portion of the American people, or ‘* tantamount 


to usurpation. ’” 

Mr. STEPHENS. You represent that partic- 
ular sentiment at the North which utterly excludes, 
or would have excluded, slavery from every State 


| and Territory south, as well as north, of 36° 30’. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


it from the Territories, originated with Jefferson, || 


in 1784, and was first carried into effect by the | 


the various administrations of this Government | 
from that day to the present. But I take up the | 
particular case of Texas annexation. 

I read, Mr. Chairman, one of the Texas annex- 
ation resolutions: 


* New States, of convenient size, not exceeding four in | 
number, in addition to said State of Texas, and having 


| 


| 


sufficient population, may hereafter, by consent of said || 


State, be formed out of the Territory thereof, which shall 
be entitled to admission under the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. Andsuch States as may be formed out of that 
portion of said Territory lying south of 36° 30’ north lati- 





shall be admitted into the Union, with or without slavery, 
as the people of each State asking, admission may desire. 
ind in such State.or States as shall be formed out 


of said 
territory north of said Missouri compromise line, skates | as they pleased, as we are now. 
or involuntary servitude (except for crimes) SHALL BE || that insisted upon an 


PROHIBITED,’ 


This resolution embraces the identical language 
has caused this commotion! The gentleman from 


hibition.’’ ‘*Slavery shall be prohibited !’’—not in | 


a Territory—no, sir; not whilst in the territorial 


form of government merely; but it provides that | 
even when the people came to frame a State con- | 
stitution, they should not have aright to ‘* decide | 
upon their domestic institutions’’ for themselves. | 
By this provision the right of the people of the 
Territory was not merely taken from them, but 
even the right of the people to exercise their sov- | 
ereignty as a Stale was taken away. And who, | 
Mr. Chairman, do we find voting for that prin- 
ciple? The honorable gentleman from Georgia 


it. Hereis the record! He talks now most elo- | 
quently about giving to yhe people of a Territory | 
and of a State the right to control their own insti- 
tutions! ‘*Go back, sir, before you repeal the 
Missouri compromise—go back and undo your | 
own work in this matter, if you act consistently | 
upon high principles.’’ 
Mr. STEPHENS. 
man from Ohio, in this reference to me, as well as | 
to others, has one object in view. | 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Of course I have! 


Mr. STEPHENS. And his only object, [ sup- || 


pose, is to show inconsistencies on my part. 


| ation of Texas, were just as much in favor of 
tude, commonly known as the Missouri compromise line, || 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


I do not mistake the gentleman. He knows I do 
not mistake him. He would never, since he has 
been on this floor, vote for the admission of a 
single State with a constitution tolerating slavery 
south of 36° 30’, or north of it. He has never, 
on this floor, recognized the obligation of the Mis- 
souri line of 36° 30’—never. 

Mr.CAMPBELL, (interrupting.) I would have 
no objection to the gentleman from Georgia taking 
up so much of my little hour as he wishes, if I can 
thereby get a sort of lien, of a few minutes longer, 
upon the next hour, and with the notice that I 
will amplify my points in my printed speech. I 


| do recognize the validity of the eighth section of 


the Missouri act, and shall so argue when I reach 
that point. 


po 
Mr. STEPHENS. Well, sir, only a word or 
two more. I,and the whole South, on the annex- 


giving to the people of the Territories, north and 


|| south of 36° 30’, the right to regulate their own 


domestic affairs, and form their State constitutions 
It was the North 
exclasion of slavery over 


| part of the Territory; and, therefore, although it 
of the bill of the gentleman from Indiana, which || 
| 
Missouri (Mr. Oxiver] calls it *‘ your pitiful pro- | 


was contrary to my own sentiment on public pol- 
icy, still,as the measure was founded on the prin- 
ciple of an equitable division of the territory be- 


| tween the two sections of the country, I gave it 


| 
h 


|| Missouri compromise stand ? 


| 


‘| country, - 
|| in establishi 
I suppose that the gentle- | 


my support for peace, for harmony, for love. of 
Union. That was the ground, I believe, on which 
the South one stood. It was not that we 
approved of it as an original proposition, bat as a 
compromise. That is the way the record was 
made up. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Why did you not let the 


Mr.STEPHENS. Why did we not? Because 
you of the North utterly abrogated it, and said you 
would have all south as well as all north. And 


'| when this line was swept away in 1850, and re- 
himself stood out prominently in the support of || 


fused to be extended through our late acquisitions, 


| then it was that the South was thrown back upon 


her orizinal ground—ground occupied by her at 
the beginning of the Missouri agitation—and said 
that the people should have the right to control 
their institutions throughout the whole of the 
to 420. This is what we succeeded 
ng in 1850. And this is the reason 
why we voted to take the restriction off of Kansas 
and Nebraska, which had been put on in 1820. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. The Missouri line proper, 
was not “swept away” in 1850. The Missouri 
act was untouched until 1854. It was regarded 
as a “ finality,’’ after the struggle of 1820, and so 
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considered by the authors of the measures of 1850. _ that field of trouble—it will befull enough without | erty to frame their constitutions on this subject ay 
It settled the question for that Territory alone, and | me. \ - . they pleased, but because I desired the acquisi. 
imposed on us no obligations as to subsequent ac- Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman will find his | on, and considered the security of this right zuar. 
quisitions, Besides, you had pledged yourself labor will never pay him when he undertakes to | anteed south of the line, in the nature of an 
to the ** finality”? platforms and resolves that the | expose my inconsistencies. [Laughter.] Now, | equivalent for its exclusion north of it. This was 
whole question had been settled in 1850. he says that this resolution, which originally pro- | a concession tothe North. A compromise for the 
Mr. STEPHENS, Yes, sir. I considered all | hibited slavery in Texas north of 36° 30’, has || sake of harmony and union. And if the North 
these questions as settled—finally settled, ‘‘in |, not been amended orrepealed. And he asks why | had adhered to this principle, or basis of Settling 
principle and substance,’’ by the action of Con- || we did not undo this work before we repealed the | this territorial controversy between the sections, | 
gress in 1850. By that action, the people in the | Missouri restriction or compromise, as he called | should never have disturbed it. But when the 
‘Territories were to be left without congressional || it. Why, sir, in 1850, when the gentleman was | refused to recognize it, we of the South were 
restriction in the formation of their constitutions— || a member of this House, the new Mexican bill |, thrown back upon oar original principles. This 
thie is what wae carried out in the Nebraska bill. | was passed, though not with the aid of his voteor | at least, is my position; and if there be inconsist. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. The originators. of the |, influence; and in that bill there is an express pro- | ency in it the gentleman may make the most of 
measures of 1850 did not think that they were || vision that the neople north of the line of 36° 30’ | it he can. 
disturbing the old settlement of 1820. Besides, | in Texas should come into this Union with or | Mr. CAMPBELL. I have no ambition to 
there is a wide difference, in my opinion, between | without slavery, according as the people may || establish the gentleman’s inconsistency, per se. | 
the principles of the act of 1850 and the Nebraska | determine when they come to frame their State con- | started out to diseuss a principle of constitutional 
act, By the Utwh and New Mexico acts the old || stitution. The restriction on that part of Texas | power, and sought to fortify myself by the opin- 
Mexican law excluding slavery is not expressly | which was put on in 1845, on the basis of a divi- | 1on of the gentleman. He declined to give it, and 
repealed, and slavery cannot, therefore, lawfully | sion of the Territory, was taken off in 1850, when | | have been searching his record for it—that’s alt, 
exist there. Youclaim it to be otherwise now, in || the principle of division was abandoned. I regret that the honorable gentleman does not 
Kansas, under the act organizing that Territory. Mr. CAMPBELL. I regret thutthe gentleman | give a better reason for the position he has taken, 
Mr. STEPHENS. I considered, in 1850, that | does not give a better explanation. He does not | 1 can admire his devotion to the Union. I love it, 
the measures then passed did do away with the | relieve himself from my point. If this Texas res- || too. But if | believed that, under the Constitu- 
settlement of 1820. And the principle established , olution was not unconstitutional, it would follow, || tion of my country, which [| am sworn to sup- 
in 1850 was, that the people were to settle the. from his own admissions, that it was an act “tan- | port, the people in our Territories had this right, 
question of slavery for themselves, and be admit- | tamount to usurpation’ upon the people of part of || or that Congress would be guilty of a gross act of 
ted into the Union either with it, or without it, as |, Texas, although he may have voted a remedy in || usurpation upon popular rights to take it from 
they please. 1850. The act of 1850 did not remove the pro- | them, no compromise to save ten thousand such 
Mr. CAMPBELL, I have the authority of || vivo from all of Texas. Unions as ours, could induce me to violate the 


| 
southern Senators and Representatives, most i Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, have I ever solemnities of that oath. No, never! 


prominent in what is called the ‘* adjustment’ of || said that such a measure was unconstitutional ? Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. The gentleman 


1850, for saying that they did not, by those acts, Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman did not | does not mean to say, or intimate, that I ever held, 
contemplate any disturbance of the Missouri say anything on the point of constitutionality. | under the solemnities of an oath, or otherwise, 
setuement. The radical difference between us || That is thetrouble—his non-commitalism. Ihave | that Congress had not the power rightfully to 
is this: the gentleman thinks the Constitution || for two or three years tried to get the gentleman | pass any measure I ever voted for? or that any 
authorizes, allows, or permits the extension of | to put himself on the record, and to give his opin- || measure I ever voted for was a gross act of usurp- 
slavery; | think it was made to leave slavery to ions on this great subject, whether Congress has || ation upon popular rights? 

be managed exclusively by the States in which it | the power to exclude slavery from the Territories; || Mr.CAMPBELL. I do not say or intimate 
existed, as a local institution, and to pledge the , but I have never been able to get them, and he || more than I prove by your record here; but | 
Federal Government, as the preamble asserts, | admits his constituents are equally unfortunate. || have sought, as | said before, for two or three 
to form ‘a more perfect union, establish justice, | Last session | put the question, and gave him my | years, to get the opinion of the distinguished gen- 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common | time to answer. Ele gave me Chatham’s reply. | tleman upon this constitutional point placed plainly 
defense and general welfare, and secure the blessings | have put it again to-day, and he tells us again | upon record; and the House will bear me witness 
of LIBERTY to ourselves and posterity !”’ what Lord Chatham said. to-day, that | have sought, and sought it in vain. 

I brought this matter of Texas up, Mr.Chair-| Mr. STEPHENS. Very well, then, Mr.| Mr. STEPHENS. The result, then, of the 
man, not merely for the purpose of showing that || Chairman, if the gentleman has never got me to | gentleman’s efforts to unravel and expose my in- 
the gentleman and his friends had exercised the | say that it is unconstitutional, where is my in- | consistencies, has-ended in his entanglement in his 
power here over the Territories, but that they had || consistency? : | ownweb. He set ont with asking mea question. 
done so under thesolemnities of their oaths to sup- || Mr. CAMPBELL. I will tell the gentleman. He was not satisfied with my answer, but assumed 
port the Constitution, over the people ofa sovereign | His inconsistency is marked by his declaration | that my opinions were such as suited him; then 
State. The Constitution has not been changed | here to-day, that he has always been for this great |} works himself up toa high strain of fervid decla- 
since 1845—not at all. By his vote a part of the | principle of leaving the people to settle this ques- || mation because he can find nothing in the record 
people of the State of Texas are prevented from en- || tion for themselves; and I have shown, by his | inconsistent with what | have ever said or done; 
)oying an institution which, he says, is best calcu- || Texas annexation vote, that such were not his || and now ends where he began, with wanting a 
lated to develop the rich agricultural resources of || Sentiments in 1845. I submit to him whether that | more explicit answer to his first question. 

a country. Why did the gentleman from Georgia || does not look very like inconsistency ? Mr. CAMPBELL. There is no “ entangle- 
not move to amend that joint resolution of annex- || Now, Mr. Chairman, this is not the result of |; ment,’’ no ‘* web,”’ that troubles me; nothing but 
ation by striking out that provision? No‘ squat- || unkindness on my part toward thegentleman. If | the mist occasioned by the gentleman’s declining 
ter sovereignty’? member of the Elouse, or of the || there isa man on this floor for whom I have de- |) a direct answer to the fair question with which I 
Senate, opened his mouth at the time they were || sired, in our six years’ service together, to cherish **set out.’? His confessed evasion drove me to 
passed, in favor of taking from the annexation | feelings of personal kindness, on terms of honora- | an exploration of the record of his votes. I think 
resolutions that provision, It was introduced by || ble reciprocity, it is the distinguished gentleman || I have found him just where a German farmer boy, 
Senator Dovetas, the ostensible author of the | from Georgia. in my district, found the stray colt that his father 
Nebraska bill, and voted for by Senator Arcm- | Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman from | sent him out to catch. He pursued him down the 
son, (who, in his reported speech in Kansas,) 1 Ohio yield me the floor for a moment? 
claims to have filed a‘* caveat” upon the glory of | Mr. CAMPBELL. Of course will; asmany || there. He finally brought him back to the barn- 
the measure, and tendered, as the fee, the Presi- || as you wish. '| yard, announcing to the old gentleman the partic- 
dency of the Senate. | Mr.STEPHENS. Only foramoment. I duly || ular place where he had caught him, thus: * Vell, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Idislike very much to in- || appreciate the gentleman’s feelings of personal || | finds him on poth sides of the creek !”’ 
terrupt the gentleman from Ohio, but as he isa || kindness, and have fully reciprocated them. But || 1 will now read the names of those “ squatter 
candidate for the Presidency, his inquiries ought | he says that my inconsistency is marked by my |, sovereignty ’’ gentlemen—members of this House 
not, perhaps, to be permitted to pass without no- || declarations here to-day, that I have always been || from the South—who voted for that which would 
tice. Inreply to what he says about that feature || in favor of leaving the people of the Territories || be now stigmatized as the ** Wilmot proviso in its 
in the Texas annexation resolutions which ex- 1 everywhere, to settle the question of slavery for || most odious form,” in the Texas annexation reso- 
cluded slavery, | wish to say-—— || themselves, without congressional restriction, and {| Jutions: 

Mr. CAMPBELL, (interrupting.) The gen- i yet | voted for the Texas annexation resolutions, |} Georgia—Edward J. Black, Alexander H. Ste- 
tleman from Georgia is mistaken, and, by such || whereby slavery was to be excluded over part of hens, Hugh A. Haralson, John H. Lumpkin, 
taunts, might trespass upon my courtesy, Iam || that country. And he submits to me whether || Howell Cobb, and William H. Stiles. 

a candidate for no office—seek none in man’s ||I do not think this looks very like inconsist- || South Carolina—James A. Black, Richard F. 
gift! IT have been sent here against my personal || ency? I tell him, frankly and respectfully, no. }| Simpson, Armistead Burt, Isaac E. Holmes, and 
desires, for the purpose of helping to expose these || I have, upon all occasions, said that | was in favor || R. Barnwell Rhett. : 
fallacies and inconsistencies of the gentleman and of the principles thisday advocated on this subject, || North Carolina—Thomas L. Clingman, Daniel 
others, and to serve, as well as I can, our com- || 88 anoriginal question. In 18451 could not get the || M. Barringer, David S. Reid, Edmund Deberry, 
moncountry. So help me God I wil discharge || North to agree to adopt them over the whole of | Romulus M. Saunders, James J. McKay, John 
the duty without regard to consequences. | Texas, but enough of them did astoapart,tosecure | R. Daniel, and Archibald H. Arrington. 

Mr.STEPHENS. The gentleman will pardon || the passage of the measure upon the basis of a | Mississippi—Jacob Thompson. 
my allusion to his candidacy for the Presidency. || division of the Territory on the lineof 36° 30’. 1 | Louisiana—John Slidell, Alcee Labranche, and 
I have seen his mame mentioned in the papers—— || voted for that measure, not because I did not || J. B. Dawson. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, (in his seat.) I thank the || believe it right that the people everywhere, north | Missouri—Gustavus M. Bower, James B. Bow- 
papers forthe compliment. I am no aspirant in || of 36° 30’, as well as south of it, should be at lib- lin, James H. Relfe, and James M. Hughes. 
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Arkansas—Edward Cross. 

Virginia—Archibald Atkinson, Geo. C. Drom- 
goole, Edmund W. Hubard, William L. Goggin, 
John W. Jones, Thomas H. Bayly, Willoughby 
Newton, Samuel Chilton, William Lucas, Wil- 
liam Taylor, Augustus A. Chapman, George W. 
Hopkins, and Lewis Steenrod. 

Kentucky—Linn Boyd, &c. 

Mr. Chairman, thereare others, besides the hon- 
orable gentleman from Georgia, pledged to these 
principles, to whom I pay my respects on these 
points. I will venture to lool into the record. 
These same Texas resolutions went from the 
House to the Senate for concurrence. Senators 
well knew that Mr. Jefferson had said: 

«“ The Constitution has made no provision fsr our holding 


foreign territory, much less for incorporating foreign na 
tions into our Union !?? 


Senators well knew, too, that these joint resolu- 
tions recognized a stronger power in Congress on 
the subject of slavery than the ‘* Wilmot proviso!” 
Who, in the Senate, voted for that proviso which, 
in 1845, was introduced in the House by the Hon. 
Srernen A. Dovetas? Let the Journal answer: 

« YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 
Bagby, Benton, Breese, Buehanan, Colquitt, Dickinson, 
Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Haywood, Hendersou, Huger, 
Johnson, Lewis, McDuilie, Merrick, Niles, Semple, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury”—27. 

Some of these Senators have paid the debt of 
nature. Of each of such I utter from the depths 
of a heart of sympathy, ‘‘quiescat in pace !’’ _ Of 
those who, in full life and vigor, ave with the gen- 
leman from Georgia in his ** grand step of pro- 
gress,’’ or who have raised the flag of ‘ squatter 
sovereignty,’’ I only say, I hope ** they’ll have a 
good time of it”’ in explaining their record ! 

Mr. Chairman, my proposition in the outset 
was, that, whether the eighth section of the Mis- 
sourl act was constitulional or unconstitutional, its 
repeal was wrong. it was wrong, becuuse it was 
a national measure—an act to produce harmony— 
a statute of repose—which had been acquiesced in, 
for the third of a century, by the people North 
and South, and which they did not wish to disturb. 

The validity of even unconstituional acts, thus 
acquiesced in for a long period of time by the 
parties originally in conflict, has never before been 
set atdefiance. The precedent the gentleman calls 
on the free States to establish, might lead to dan- 
gerous consequences, An_act to drive from the | 
Union Louisiana, Florida, Texas, California, | 
&c , because the Territories had been acquired 
without authority under the Constitution, would 
not receive much favor from the true ‘friends of | 
the Union,’’ either North or South. 

During the excitement of 1850, the Senate | 
appointed a compromise committee of thirteen, 
with Mr. Clay at its head. The committee re- 
ported the measures termed the ‘‘ compromise of | 
aie which the gentleman subsequently sup- | 

yorted. 
Mr. STEPHENS. Dol understand the gen- 
tleman to say that I was in favor of Mr. Clay’s | 
report? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. You supported the com- | 
promise. measures.as they passed, which originated | 
with that committee. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman that [ was not in favor of Mr. Clay’s 
report; and was, moreover, opposed to the meas- 
ures reported by his committee, until they were 
amended. Thereason of my oppositicn was, that 
Mr. Clay’s proposed measures did not have a 

uarantee as to Utah and New Mexico, that those 

tates should come into the Union with or without 
slavery, just as the people should determine for | 
themselves; and it was never until that amend- | 
ment was adopted, on the 17th of June, that. 4 | 
was for the compromise measures, and when that | 
amendment was inserted, my whole soul was en- | 
listed in its support. 
| 


Mr.CAMPBELL. The gentleman’s ‘‘ whole 
soul”’ support did not come up to the work in 1845, | 
when he voted to force the ‘‘ Wilmot. proviso’’ | 
upon the people of Texas, when en might wish 
to adopt a constitution without it, esides, there 
is a wide difference in the principles as settled b 
the territorial acts of 1850, and the Nebraska bill. 
Slavery is excluded from Utah and New Mexico 
by the ald Mexican law which you did not repeal 
in 1850, By the Nebraska act you claim that you 








made a “tabula rasa,”? on which you claim the 
Constitution, *‘ proprio vigore,’’ carries slavery 
with you into those Territories. 

The gentleman interrupted me at the point where 
I was in the act of reading the report of the com- 
promise committee of 1850, of thirteen, with Mr. 
Clay at its head. I read from their report, on the 
point of validity of acts of doubtful constitutional 
authority, long acquiesced in by the people:— 

‘The committee are aware that it has heen contended 
that the resolution of Congress annexing Texas was uncon 
stitutional. At a former epoch ef our country’s history, 
there were those (and Mr. Jefferson, under whose auspices 
the treaty of Louisiana was concluded, was among them) 
who believed that the States formed out of Louisiana could 
not be received into the Uniou without an amendment of 
the Constitution. But the States of Louisiana, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and lowa, have been all, neverthc less, admitted. 
And who would now think of opposing the admission of 
Minnesota, Oregon, or other new States formed out of the 
ancient Province of Louisiana, upon the ground ef an 
alleged original defect of constitutional power? In grave 
national transactions, while yet in their earlier or incipient 
stages, differences may well exist; but when once they have 
been decided hy a constitutional mojorily, and are consun- 
mated, or ure in a process of consummation, there can be 
no Other safe and prudent alternative than to respect the 
decision already rendered, and to acquiesce in tt.” 


The gentleman calls me back so often to the 
paths he has trodden, that I must read a word 
from the record of the principles he has uttered in 
regard to the power of Congress over our Territo- 
ries. 

In July, 1850, the gentleman said on this floor 
—I heard him—here he is reported: 

“T hold that when this Government gets possession of 
territory, either by conquest or treaty, it is the pury of Con- 
gressto govern it until the people are prepared to he ad- 


mitted as a State into the Union, at the discretion of Con- 
gress.’? 


The honorable gentleman refers me often to his 
course in 1850. ‘There is another passage in his 
speech of that year, which [ indorse as peculiarly 
appropriate to the present occasion. I read it: 

‘© We live, Mr. Chairman, in a strange world. There 
are many things of a strange character about us, but noth- 
ing seems stranger to me than the rapil change awhich 
sometimes takes place ininen’s opinions upon greut ques- 


tions.?? 

Mr.STEPHENS. One word, ifthe gentleman 
pleases.. I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
am to-day as much opposed to what he ealls 


Kansas and Nebraska, &c.—Mr Campbell. 


‘* squatter sovereignty’’ as | was in 1850.. What | 


{ uaderstand by this term, ‘‘ squattersovereignty,’’ 


is the inherent right of the people of a Territory of || 


the United States to set up governments for them- 
selves, independently of Congress, and without 
looking to this Governmentfor permission or au- 
thority to do it. This L denied in 1850, and deny 


now. I said) then,and now, that the government of | 


the Territories devolved upon Congress in the first 
instance, Itis the duty of Congress either to make 


| laws for them, or to provide for their making laws 


for themselves. ‘Thereis no sovereignty in the Ter- 
ritories, except that which flows from us; so long 
as they belong to this Government their powers 


are not original and absolute, but derivative. And | before or just after the act repealing the Missouri 


those rights in the people there, to form sach 


institutions for themselves, which 1 advocate, are | 


such rights as | think it wise, proper, prudent, and 
republican for us to permit them to enjoy. The 
| governments of Kansas and ‘Nebraska, which 


_ vided or established by Congress. Ali the powers 


| under them emanated from Congress; we granted 


them. Thisis wholly inconsistent with the idea 
of territorial sovereignty, or sovereignty in the 
people there, independent of Congress. It was 
against this doctrine that the speech was made 
from which the gentleman quotes. As to the 


hearing him to-day making a speech seemingly 
against the \‘* Wilmot proviso,” and in favor of 
the sanctity of the Missouri compromise, and 

quoting, with apparent approbation, the language 
of Mr. Clay’s report, that grave national ques- 

tions, which had once been settled by constitutional 
majorities. should be acquiesced in. 
ments did not seem to meet with the gentleman’s 





Missouri line? 
| Mr. CAMPBELL. The settlement of 1820 


permit the enjoyment of these rights, were pro- | 


quotation about change of opinion, I reiterate the | 


|| same now; and, for illustration, the gentleman.will | come the 


pardon me for expressing my great surprise at | 


These senti- | 
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ander consideration. In 1850, we dealt with new 
acquisitions, and I acted upon a principle which 
was prominent when the Constitution was formed. 

In 1850, when the gentleman made his speech, 
from which | have read, he was taking the hon 
orable gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bayty]} to 
task for his supposed heresies in regard to ** sov- 
ereignty in Territories.”’ | am right glad to give 
him an opportunity to show that he is coming up 
to the position which I maintain on this point of 
the contruversy. He takes opposite ground from 
that assumed before their censtituents by his nu- 
merous Nebraska-bill coéperators, to wit: Sena- 
tors Cass, Doveras, Sureips, Pucu,* et id omne 
genus.”’ JI leave him and his allies to reconcile 
these conflicting elemen's on a principle, to pro- 
duce ** conciliation and harmony,” to ‘ regulate 
their domestic affairs in their own way,’’ with 
this parting quotation, which my Sunday school 
education in childhood prompts: * .? house divided 
against itself cannot stand !’? As to change, Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman has failed to show— 
cannot show any crooked tracks in my course, 
by vote or speech, ** here or elsewhere.’” My 
record, public and private, here and before my 
constituents, is opento him. I planted myself, in 
early manhood, on the platform erected by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and their compeers. I have only 
quoted, not condemned, the gentleman’s vote; by 
way of defending my position against the fire from 
his own battery. The principle, both as to power 
and expediency, of excluding slavery from Terri- 
tories by congressional action, is one which I do 
not ‘* seemingly,”’ but positively defend. 

Mr. Chairman, other gentlemen justify their 
support of the Nebraska act, on the assumption 
that it secures a great principle of Democracy—a 
popular right—squatter’s right—that it secures to 
the people of those Territories the right to govern 
themselves, and ** regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way.’’ Sir, I do not subscribe 
to the doctrine of squatter sovereignty thus as- 
serted. I stand now, and have always stood, 
where the gentleman from Georgia stood in 1850, 
when, following the lights of the greatest states- 
men of the country, he made the declarations on 
I cannot indorse 
all that my good friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Mace) has said on this subject; I regard this 
new-fledged doctrine of ‘* squatter sovereignty’’ 
as the veriest humbug of the age, and I repudiate 
it. It could not have originated elsewhere than 
in the disordered brain of some aspiring politician. 
| draw the distinction, sir, between that true popular 
sovereignty which retains to the people of ail the 
States, through their Congress, the right to ** make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the Ter- 
ritory,”” and the ‘squatter sovereignty’’ which 
claims for the small namber of persons who might 
chance to get into these Territories, either from 
romance, or from a spirit of speculation, or from 
fear of constables, sheriffs, or marshals, just 


compromise passed, such important powers over 
so vasta domain, covering an area larger than 
that of the old original thirteen States of North 
America. The idea strikes me ag ridiculous, and 
1 protest against it. 

Why, sir, when the bill was passed, the soil 
They were the true 
sovereigns, ‘* Native, to the manor born” —*‘ the 
red men,”’ perhaps the real ‘*‘Sams’’ of whom 
we hear so much, though ** Know-Nothing.’’ Our 
Government has recognized their rights by solemn 
treaties. If, by honest and fair purchase, or by 
practicing upon them again the frauds of the past, 


| we obtain the right to occupy that soil, it will be- 


erty of the twenty-five millions of 


‘0 
people in the tates, whose money will be paid to 


| extinguish the Indian title, and whose money will 


be expended for territorial government. In the 
people of the States, and those to whom they del- 
egate their powers, through the ballot-box, ought 
to remain the sovereignty of making, under the 
Constitution, ‘‘ all needful rules and regulations,’’ 
until State sovereignty may assert its rights. That 


| ** squatter sovereignty” that claims these great 
approbation in 1850, else why did he not then | 


| acquiesce in the settlement of 1820, and go for the | 


privileges and immunities, for the first few men, 
who go there either before or after the passage of 
the Nebraska act, from honest or dishonest mo- 
tives, whilst they demand, from the Treasury of the 


affected only the Territory and questions then |, Federal Government, the money to make thie very 
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roads upon which they travel to the ballot-box and 
go to mill, strikes me as an absurdity, and I so 
mark it to-day in this House, in the face of what- 
ever may be the off-hand expression of public 
sentiment, 

But I proceed a step further. There is no sov- 
ereignty over the question of slavery, secured by 
the Nebraska bill, either to the people of the States 
or of the Territories it provides for. It is most true, 
sir, that the fourteenth section declares that: 
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the Executive, to enforce it. The beauty of our | to mea bitter pill, sugar-coated, as it is, with the 


system, in its purity, consists in the fact that each 


| one of these departments, though a coérdinate 


part, is independent of the others. If all were 


concentrated in one man, whatever the name given 
| to it, the government would be a practical despotism. 


Now, sir, in this crucible I proceed to ascertain 


| the real power of the people in Kansas and Ne- 
| braska, under this act, over the question of slavery, 
and to ‘regulate their domestic institutions 1n | 


It is the true intent and meaning of thisact not to legis- 
late slavery into any Territory or State, norto exclude it 


therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfe tly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States.’? 


This provision, as an isolated part of the act, 
looks fair at first glance. It looks like vesting sov- 
ereignty in the people there. But we must investi- 
gate the matter to ascertain whether this declara- 
tion is not a shadow rather than a substance. This 


| 


| 


their own way.”’ 

Who is to execute law there? The Governor. 
Who selects him? Not the people, but the Presi- 
dent, who can put him in or kick him out, at will, 


|| independently of the will of the people of the Ter- 


ritory. (Section 2.) Whoconstitute the judicial 
power? The judges selected by the President, 


|| (section 12;) and, for the present, ‘‘ all township, 
district, and county officers’”’ shall be appointed 


Nebraska bill is, in my judgment, a cheat, sir. Its | 


northern friends contend that slavery cannot go 
there now; its southern friends claim that it can. 
Both know that slaver 
eighth section of the Missouri act. If it is still 
excluded, what is gained by the repeal? Why 
this renewal of strife? ‘‘ Cui bono?’’ Who is 
cheated? [tis said by its friends in the North 
that the people of the Territory ‘are left perfectly 


free’’ to exclude it by an act of the Territorial | 
Legisiature, and this is what they call ‘‘ squatter | 


ee Its southern friends do not so 


understan 


the bill, and hence they voted down | 
the amendment offered by Mr. Cuase, in the Sen- | 


ate, and by the gentlemen from Indiana and Maine, | 


(Messrs. Mace and Futver,] in this House, 
giving to the people, in express terms, power to 
exclude slavery. 

The southern friends of the bill hold that the 


people of the Territories are not left ‘* perfectly | 


free,’’ by the terms of the fourteenth section, 
whilst in a territorial form, to exclude it, and that 


they are prohibited from so doing. Their acts | 
must be ‘‘ subject to the Constitution.’’ The south- | 


ern doctrine claims that, into Territories which are 


the common domain of the States, where slavery | 
is not expressly inhibited, they may take and | 


hold their slaves under the Constitution, and that 
any territorial law excluding slavery would not 


be *‘ subject to the Constitution,’ but in violation | 


of aright “ resulting from it,’’ and, therefore, 
void. This, | understand, is the view of the gen- 


tleman from Georgia, (Mr. Sternens,] and hence | 


it follows that, by his Nebraska act, he as effectu- 
ally exercises congressional power to prevent the 
people of these Territories from excluding slavery, 


| 





as the joint resolutions of 1845 prevented a part | 
of the people of the State of ‘Texas from intro- | 


ducing it. it is another case the gentleman’s 
record furnishes, which would seem to be ‘‘tan- 
tamount to usurpation!’ [| ask again, who is 
cheated? The southern view of the Nebraska 
act has the advantage in this, to wit: that it 
geems to recognize slavery as an institution there 
by authority of law, as the ninth section ex- 
pressly provides for writ of error in cases “‘ in- 
volving title to slaves!’’ 

Mr. Chairman, upon the napedin (most 
favorable to the northern view of the question, ) 
that, through a territorial law, the people may ex- 
clude slavery, I propose to examine whether the 
people are, by the machinery which the actimposes 
on them, left “ perfectly free.”’ I will submit it 
to analysis, and ascertain what per cent. of its 
component parts gives to the people sovereign 

ower—how much of it is ‘democracy,’’ and 

ow much despotism!’’ We have heard many 
elegant speeches upon the popular theme of 
‘*man’s power to govern himself”’—one of the 
ablest was ‘‘ that speech at Romeo,’ by the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. 

What is a Democracy? Where the people gov- 
ern. The gentleman from Missouri |Mr. Oxiver} 
teuly remarked, yesterday, that a mass meeting 
of the people, tomake lawa, would be impossible. 
There is no suchGovernment as that on earth. 
Ours is a Representative Democracy—the people 


delegating, through the ballot-box, to their agents, | 


their power to govern. What are the pow- 
ers, or elements, of a government? They are 
comprised in three subdivisions: the Legislative, 
wo make the law; the Judiciary, to expound it; 





j 


| 


could not enter under the || 





by the President’s Governor. (Section 7.) 

The only remaining branch of governmental 
power is the Legislature. 
a Council of thirteen, and a House of twenty-six 
members. 
the Governor shall cause a census or enumeration of 
the inhabitants and qualified voters of the several 


Section four provides for | 


Itsays: ‘* previous to the first election | 


counties and districts of the Territory to be taken | 
by such persons, and in such mode, as the Governor | 
8 


all designate and appoint.’”’ 
tion of inhabitants,’ 
blacks, old and young, for southern gentlemen will 
not take the position that ‘‘a nigger’’ shall not 
be regarded an “ inhabitant,’’) the Governor dis- 
tricts the State and apportions the representation. 
(Section 4.) This gives the Governor great 


or can I see why the honorable gentleman from 


|| Missouri [Mr. Oxiver] should complain about 


On this “‘ enumera- | 
(which of course includes | 


owe the people none, to regulate their affairs. | 


emigrants from New England, whilst the negro | 


child sent from his district, which adjoins Kansas, 


would weigh justas heavily in these census tables | 
as the honorable member from Massachusetts, | 
(Mr. Goopricu,}) who has been paraded as presi- | 
dent of some society, would, if there; and whilst | 


his constituent, who goes into one county with 
ninety-nine negroes, would count as much in the 
legislation as any hundred live emigrant Yankees! 

Nextcomes theelection. The President’s Gov- 


ernor appoints the*‘ time and place’’ for that, and | 


it is to be conducted in such manner as he shall 
designate. When the people meet at the polls to 
settle this matter of slavery, the qualified voters 
may cast their suffrages. 
be received, the election superintended, the qual- 


ut, the ballots are to | 


ifications of electors decided upon, the votes | 
counted, and the returns made, by such persons as | 
the Governor may appoint, (section 4.) And the | 
act does not even require that these persons shall be | 


sworn to the honest and faithful discharge of these 
high duties, involving the destiny of an empire. 
With such powers over the ballot-box of South 
Carolina, a Governor might easily, if he chose, 
send into this Hall, to represent her, such men as 
my colleague, (Mr. Gippines,] or Garrison, and 
others, more obnoxious to her people. Yet, this 
is the character of the machine recently invented 
and patented as ‘* squatter sovereignty !’” 

Fear of accidents has stationed another guard 
over the people’s will, armed with a more formi- 
dable weapon—one which has often made its 
deadly strokes upon true popular sovereignty. It 
is the veto power, in the sixth section, which enables 
the President’s Governor to defeat any legislative 
act in regard to slavery, or any other ‘* domestic 
affair,’’ unless passed in both branches by two 
thirds of the representatives of the people. Is it 
not, Mr. Chairman, bad enough to clothe any one 
man with power like this, over the Representa- 
tives’ will, and call it democracy? Is it not an 
outrage to give it to a Governor, appointed by the 
President, and beyond the control of the governed, 
at any time; but especially when you say that 
their will shall settle the question between freedom 
and slavery in these vast Territories? Is it not 
an insult to American intelligence to call such 
provisions ‘‘ popular sovereignty,” and bellow 
** Man’s power to govern himself?” 

I have briefly passed over and analyzed this 
act. I denounce it as transferring the just power 
of the — of the States to the national Execu- 
tive, already swelled with its enormous powers of 
Federal patronage and the veto. The transfer is 


| words ** squatter sovereignty.’’ 
| the Russias a province where the people have not 


There is not in all 


as much power to “ regulate their domestic ingtj. 
tutions in their own way,’’ as is guarantied to the 


| people of Kansas and Nebraska by this act, inde. 


pendent of presidential power, to exclude slavery 
from their soil. 

There is one other provision of the act that 
challenges attention. It is that which gives for. 


| eigners the right to vote on condition. 


The fifth section provides: 


“That the right of suffrage and of holding office shall be 
exercised only by citizens of the United States, and those 


| who shall have declared on oath their intention to bec 


such, and shall have taken an oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the provisions of this act,» 

In this connection I quote the constitutional pro. 
vision, that Congress shall have power “to pro. 
vide a uniform rule of naturalization !’” Upon what 
principle of just popular sovereignty Congress 
may allow a foreigner, in a Territory, the highest 
right of a citizen—that of suffrage—the day he 
arrives on our shores from Baden, when it has 
declared by its acts that he must reside five years 
and make certain proof of attachment to our insti- 
tutions before he can be a citizen, and make the 
rule ‘* uniform,’’ is not clear to my mind, I do 
not propose, however, to discuss this matter of 
naturalization now. There will, no doubt, be 
time for work on that subject in the future, when 
the question is more appropriately before us. 
Besides, my friend from Tennessee (Mr. Tay- 
Lor} has given notice of a bill to reform the nat- 
uralization laws. He may be “‘ one of ’em,”’ of 
whom the disclosures speak, and it would be mani- 
festly wrong in me, an * outsider,”’ to trench on 
his ground. My only purpose is to look into the 
** foreign sovereignty”’ of this Nebraska act; and 
I would inquire, if it was the intention to give a 
foreigner who seeks liberty in this land the right 
of a sovereign, why did you impose on him the 
humiliating condition of swearing to the principles 
of such an act, as we show this to be? 

Mr. Chairman, by way of illustrating this mat- 
ter, | hope to be pardoned for relating an incident, 
in my personal observation, a few months since. 
After the Nebraska act passed, the weather was 
hot, and we wereall jaded and wearied. Availing 
myself of the recess, | went to Boston to spend the 
fourth of July. In company with the learned At- 
torney General, (Mr. Cusmwna,] I passed through 
Boston Common at sunrise of that morning. 
There was a scene to make the heart glad. All 
was animation and life—the busy preparations of 
the city authorities to accommodate the million, 
upon the Common, the fluttering of the stars and 
stripes at every point, the roar of artillery, the 
clear, sweet chimes from the church bells, an- 
nounced that it was Independence morning. To 
avoid the heat, I afterwards took a steamer to 
cross to Nahent. Passing over the waters of that 
harbor, viewing a thousand national flags from 
shipping and house top, amid the roar of cannon 
from Boston Common, with Bunker Hill’s mon- 
ument in the distant view, (musing over the inci- 
dents that had occurred thereabout in the good 
olden time,) my attention was directed to a large 
ship which lay at anchor. We passed within an 
hundred yards, and I saw her decks crowded with 
human beings, her crew scouring and cleaning the 
vessel, and the surface of the water, for a great 
distance, strewn with old beds, bedding, chests, 
&e., &e. first idea was that it formed 4 
part of the celebration of the fourth, and that 
there had beena casting overboard of a sham cargo, 
by way of reviving a recollection of the old Boston 
harbor tea party! My curiosity was soon satis- 
fied on inquiry. The ship, I was told, was one 
of those engaged in the ‘‘ carrying trade’’—thatis, 
she was in the employment of foreign Govern- 
ments or their agents, to bring over, at a fixed rate 
per head, their paupers and felons. She had just 
arrived with a large cargo, and disease had broken 
out. She was on quarantine; and the crew were 
at work in the business of purification peepee? 
to another voyage. I was pointed to the hospita!, 
to which these persons had to be sent at public 
expense, until the health officers pronounced them 
in condition to be put on shore without danger. 
Subsequently, a gentleman who had been aboard 
gave me a description of the condition of the per- 
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sons of some of these poor beings, which was too 
loathsome to be repeated. Now, sir, by the pro- 
yision of the act I have quoted, each of these 

aupers and felons thus forced to America, if in 
Kansas, could be made a sovereign in ten minutes, | 
wielding as much ,power, through his vote, as 
«Sam. Adams,” who threw the tea into Boston 
harbor could have :f there. Those who supported | 
this bill may make Buncombe speeches in regard 
to their liberality to foreigners; but the wind is | 
somewhat taken out of that sail amongst intelligent 
emigrants, who, coming here for liberty, aud from | 
choice of Governments, find they cannot vote until | 
they degrade themselves by swearing to the prin- | 
ciples of an act they cannot approve, 

In this connection I would put a proposition to | 
those who voted for this bill, and through them, | 
to their confiding constituents, who indorse it on | 
their recommendation. If the act is a proper | 
exponent of the true theory of self-government, | 
why do you not advocate the engrafting upon 
your several State constitutions and laws just | 
such provisions? Why not have “ popular sov- 
ereiguty’’ of the same sort in Virginia? Why not 
in South Carolina? In Alabama, &c., &c.? If it | 
is Democracy for Kansas, why not make it | 
Democracy for Georgia? I can understand why | 
Senators voted for or against the provision sepa- 
rately, with a view to weigh down and kill the bill; 








but why anybody could vote for the final passage 


of such a@ bill with such a weight, remains with me || 


a mystery. 

Aside from all considerations which I have 
passed over, the manner in which the bill was intro- 
duced, and passed through this House, is, of itself, 
sufficient reason to induce us to retrace our steps | 
speedily. The motion of the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Curtine,] which prevailed, and car- 
ried it to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, was a legitimate proceeding. The 
various motions subsequently made to set aside 
other measures of importance on the Calendar, in 
order to reach it, were unusual, and repugnant to 
the general course of parliamentary proceedings. 
The general principles of the bill were fully dis- 
cussed under the hour rule; but under that rule 
the details of no measure are acted upon. Hence 
the laws for the regulation of our proceedings have 
wisely provided, by the 127th rule, as follows: 

‘Upon bills committed to a Committee of the Whule 
House, the bill shall be first read throughout by the Clerk, 
and then again read ond debated by clauses, leaving the | 
preamble to be last considered; the body of the bill shall not 
be defaced nor interlined; but all amendments, noting the 
page and line, shull be duly entered by the Clerk on a separate 


paper, as the same shall be agreed to by the committee, and 
so reported to the House.”’ 


The Nebraska bill never was ‘‘ again read and | 
debated by clauses’’ in committee. Your Clerk only 
read the first section, under the rule, and there are 
thirty seven sections to the bill. The honorable 
gentleman from Georgia, by what was ca!led “a 
mostingenious proceeding’’—one that, it was said, 
was suggested by my honoroble colleague, [Mr. 
O.ps,} who was chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole, but for the originating of which the 
gentleman from Georgia had the credit—struck 
out the enacting clause. Then a motion was made 
to report the bill from committee to the House | 
before it was “ read and debated by clauses.’? On 
this motion there was net a majority of the House 
voting, and the Constitution provides that ‘* less 
than a majority can do no business.’’ Yet, sir, 
in face of this Constitution, in violation of the 





letter and spirit of the law of the House, the bill 
was foreed from the committee. The point was 
made to the Speaker, at the time, who, with great 
propriety, in my judgment, said,.in substance, 
that he had no power, under the rules, to go be- | 
hind the report of the chairman to ascertain what 
had been done in committee. In a few minutes, 
those very members who, in committee, had voted 
to cut the head off the bill, voted in the House to put 
u on again, and, under the screw of the ‘‘ previous 
question,”’ and the rema:kable rulings of the Chair, 
and of the majority, we were brought to the vote 
on the final passage of the bill. 

It is no time now to review the inconsistencies 
of those rulings. The record is here now, and 
the time to produce it will come hereafter. I | 
should not wonder, sir, if the day should come to | 
Prove the statement of the Charleston editor true, 
who said that the proceedings on the Nebraska 





Kansas and Nebraska, &c.—Mr. 
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act presented the worst chapter for the South that | late elections, | answer, emphatically, Vo. I 


had ever been made in congressional proceedings, 
when the lawful rights of a minority were crushed 
under the iron heel of the power of numbers. 
Though the gentleman from Georgia, at midnight 


Campbell. 


| answer as I did the charge of * faction” made 


hour, hurled at us the charge of * faction,’’ be- | 
cause we but exercised the power under the rules || 


which he used when, in 1850, he was standard- 
bearer in resisting a recognition of the sovereignty 
of California, we were no mean minoriuy. The 
vote on the great question of its passage stood— 
yeas 113, nays 100; and this, too, when many 


members voted for it on thealleged ground thatthe | 


measure was tendered by the free States! 
Mr. Chairman, “ there is a North!’’ These 
election returns prove it. That North comes back 


fair-minded people of the South who never de- 
manded the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 


She will come, | trust, with firmness, and with no | 


disposition to remedy one wrong by perpetrating 
another. She will come, I hope, with a determin- 
ation to vindicate and restore her rights, and yet 
to maintain the majesty of the law. ‘To me, sir, 
it will be a proud spectacle when the unbroken 
delegation of twenty-one members from my native 
Ohio, approach that Speaker’s desk to take the 


by the gentleman from Georgia at the midnight 
close of the longest sitting ever known to Con- 
gressional Journals: ‘*We will resist this great 
wrong, with all the power God has given us, to the last 
extremity—to the bitter end.” 

On the other hand, in the North, men driven 
intoa phrenzied condition by those acts, forgetting 


| that northern avarice had much to do with the 


original introduction of slavery, and that it has 
become almost inseparably interwoven with the 
very fibers of society in some of the States, look 
to disunion as the only means of abolition, They 


| meet on the 4th of July, and celebrate it by burn- 
|| ing the Constitution! 

to this Hall in the next Congress to claim a re- | 
dress of the wrong, and she will be backed by the | 


Sir, | am against disunion, and would strike it 
down. But, if union is to carry with it the prop- 


|| osition to extend slavery, to commit the General 
Government to the principle of increasing wrong, 


its moral power and its value cease. 


The free 


|| States have taken a stand. Neither a renewa! ot 
|| the ery of * Disunion,”’ nor the taunt of * 4bo- 
| litionism,’’ will drive them from it. 


oath prescribed, and pledged before their sover- | 


eigns to restore that which has been so wantonly 
taken away. 

I am no prophet, have no vision into the mists 
of fucturity; yet, sir, allow me to predict that 
slavery never can become a fixed institution in 
Kansas and Nebraska—lI care not who may be 
sent as Delegate, with power only to talk on this 
floor. If ** God’s law,” upon which Daniel 


1850, does not keep it out, independent of human || 


action, ‘** popular sovereignty”’ will make a law to 


friends of union, and peace, and harmony—the 
supporters of solemn compacts in the slave States 
will affirm the decree. 

Mr. Chairman, | fear there is a spirit of dis- 
union somewhere lurking under these propositions 
to carry slavery everywhere—North and South. 
When the free States raised their opposition to 
annexing Texas, very many meetings were held 
in the slave States. They passed threatening 
resolves. The following, from a meeting ‘*numer- 
ously attended”’ in Alabama, I present as a speci- 
men: 

‘ Resolved, That the possession of Texas is infinitely 


more important to us of this section of the Union than a 
longer annexation and friendship with the northeastern 


States, and if we have to yield either, it cannot and sHALut | 


NoT Be Texas !”’ 


It was then that the venerable gentleman from || 


Missouri [Mr. Benton] sounded the tocsin of 
alarm from his place in the Senate Chamber. In 
his speech of 1844 he said: 


‘*DISUNION IS AT THE BOTTOM OF THIS LONG-CON- 
CEALED TEXAS MACHINATION. Intrigue and speculation 
cooperate, but disuuion is at the bottom; and | denounce 
it to the American people. Under the pretext of getting 
Texas into the Union, the scheme is to get the South out 
of it. A separate confederacy, stretching from the Atlantic 
to California, (and hence the secret of the Rio Grande del 
Norte frontier,) is the cherished vision of disappointed 
ambition: and for this consummation every circumstance 
has been caretully and artfully contrived.”’ 


Texas was annexed—the free States yield ed 
In 1850, new demands were made, accompanied 
with similar threats; and on this floor the pronun- 
ciamento was declared; yield, or ‘* let discord reign 


forever !”” The measures passed—the mass of the || its organs, sought to influence the Representatives 


people acquiesced. 

In 1854, people in the slave States are seeking 
the acquisition of Cuba—they take our money to 
buy the Mesilla valley; the Sandwich Islands are 
demanded; and mysterious proceedings are going 
on at the proposed “ naval depot in St. Domingo.”’ 
These things look like a desire for a ** separate con- 
federacy.’’ In the mean time you repeal the old 
Missouri compromise, and declare a principle, 
which, if carried out consistently, must take 
slavery into the Territories of Minnesota, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, and New Mexico. More than 


Let it bring to me, if it must, the taunts of fel- 
| low-members here, and the jeers of the million 
| elsewhere; I shall remain firmly upon the ground 
that I have always occupied: That slavery is local, 
not national; that the States where it exists have 


|| @ constitutional right to enjoy it, accompanied by 
|| the right to reclaim fugitives, and may themselves 
'| dispose of it in their own way, yet must support 
| it without further aid, direct or indirect, from the 


|| balance of the Union. 





|| who sought causes of objection. 


These, I believe, were the 


| sentiments of Washington, of Jefferson, and of 


| 


} 


| 
| 


|| this session to make war upon it. 
| to strike the fallen! 
| fallen! 


Madison. Where such men lead, I follow, with con- 


|| fidence, condemning equally ‘* filibustering”’ inthe 
Webster based his celebrated speech of March 7, || 


South and ‘** Constitution- burning”’ in the North. 
As to the remedy. It is not now in our hands. 


|| Let some patriotic southern man, who voted for 
do the work. The free States will decree it; the | 


the repeal of the eighth section of the Missouri 
act, on the ground that the ‘* North tendered it,’’ 
/come up with bold, manly, patriotic voice, and 
| propose to restore it, as a response to northern 
popular demand, Until it is restored, you will 
have no promise of harmony in this Hall. 

A word, sir, in conclusion, in reference to the, 
present Administration. I did not come here 
It is wrong 
The Administration has 
A year ago the 4th of last March, we 
witnessed in that broad and beautiful avenue the 
most magnificent pageant ever displayed in the 
capital of the nation. The President was elected 
by an overwhelming maj rity of the people’s votes 
over the ‘‘greatest captain of the age’-—one who 
had served most gallantly on many battle-fields ! 
He was borne triumphantly by the masses, amidst 
the joyous shouts of thousands, from the wets 


| end of Pennsylvania avenue to the eastern front 


_ of this Capitol. There, apparently in manly style, 
| he delivered an inaugural address, which was 
scarcely excepted to by even those opponents 
He solemnly 


'| renewed the pledge which two years before had 
|| been signed by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
|| Sreruens,] to wit, ** that slavery agitation in Con- 
|| gress and out of Congress should cease.” Thence 
|| he was ushered into the White House with the 
| greetings of the people’s glad huzzas! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





} 


| Congress again met and opened its last session 
inharmony. The Administration threw this apple 

| of discord among us. It pressed upon us the 

| consideration of the Nebraska bill, and through 


of the people both through fear of punishment 
and hopes of reward:— 


It vetoed the bill passed by a Congress of its 


|, own friends, granting lands to the several States to 
| support those stricken poor whose intellects have 
|| been taken from them by the Almighty. At the 


same time, under very peculiar circumstances, it 
approved the Minnesota bill, granting near a 


| million of acres of these lands to a New York 


Wall street company. A bill, sir, which, after a 
hase forgery had been made upon it, passed the 
Senate on the 28th of June. The President’s 


that, it pledges the Government, before the eye of | signature, of immediate approval, was necessary 


the civilized world, to extend and strengthen Afri- 
ean servitude. Do the people of the slave States 
demand this? Will the people of the free States 
submit? Upon the authority of their voice in the 


| 
} 
i 
j 


|| it. 


in erder to take from the pioneer people of Min- 

nesota that immense grant, and secure it to Wall 

street brokers. On the 29:h of June he approved 
So speaks the record:— 
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‘Thousands of voices broke upon our ears from 
the laborers of the interior, asking appropriations 
to improve their rivers and lakes—the means which 
God had given to bear from the arm of American 
industry its products to the place where Necessity 
demanded them. These appeals were not sec- 
tional, but national. The appropriations were 
voted by the President’s friends in Congress—by 
wise constitutional lawyers, by statesmen of long 
experience in the Senate—under the solemnities 
of their oaths. The Administration, whilst assert- 
ing the doctrine of ‘‘ popular sovereignty’’ to be 
ils prominent characteristic, responded to the public 
will, ** I veto;’’— 


It cast from high places of trust and from low | 


ones——from the foreign court and from the village 
post office —men, ‘‘ honest, capable, and faithful,’’ 


who dared, in defiance of its dictation, to exercise, | 


independently, the sovereign rights of American 
freemen; and appointed, in their stead, those who 
were neither fitted by birth, by education, nor by 
other high qualities of manhood, to fill the sta- 
tions: — 


It repealed the Missouri compromise. Yes, 


sir, ittore from the record that great act of our | 


fathers, rendered sacred, as it had been, to the 
people of the North, and of the South, Sy the 
great cause of our national Union, in which it 
originated, and the long acquiescence of all the 
States. It has reopened, in violation of its solemn 
vows, the ** bleeding wounds” which the “‘ healing 
meaeures’’ of 1850 were designed to cure. Ithas 
thrown wide open the sluices of sectional strife, 
as the late elections ahd this discussion fully 
prove. 

I repeat it, sir, in no spirit of personal unkind- 
ness to its members, this Administration has 


fallen—* fallen like Lucifer!” The unerring pen | 


of History will record, in small space, an account 
of its works, and its achievements: It repealed the 
Missouri compromise, it struck at the Know-Noth- 


ings, not knowing where to strike—il captured Grey- | 


town ! and went down:— 


** Like the snow-flake on the river, 
A moment white—then gone forever.”’ 


Looking at its incoming, its condition, and its 
approaching inevitable outgoing, I repeat, ‘‘ more 
in pity than in anger,’’ the words of the poet: 


«¢ How are the mighty fallen! 
And by the people’s hand! Low lie the proud ! 
And smitten with the weapons of the poor— 
THemm TALE IS TOLD; and for that they were rich, 
And robbed the poor; and for that they were strong, 
And scourged the weak; and for that they made laws 
Which tarned the sweat of lalor’s brow to blood— 


FOR THESE, THEIR SINS, THE NATION CASTS THEM OUT.” | 
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1] Ohio ahead........c.eeee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Improved land acres ......5. 6... eee eee eens 6,378,479 
Unimproved .....csccsocnsncgecesecs bos ages 16,442,900 
Cash value of farms........000 +005 nhnsees $95,753,444 
Value of farming implements and ma- 
chinery..... o Td bw bb sede oeebsobecdbsace 5,894,150 
Total value of real estate...........6-eee80- G12Q1,619,739 
Tot! value of personal estate, including 
GIAVOB. 2 dn ccc ccder'se cowece codecsss escesee 213,490,486 
Total value of property...........cceseeee es B395,110,225 
Value of 381,682 slaves at $400............. £152,672,800 
Value of property exclusive of slaves........ $182,437,425 
Value of live stock..........0cceceedeccesss 25,728,416 





| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


“ American Politics—Mr. Barks. 


Value of 46,976 pounds cheese, at 15 cents, 


| 


7,0 
Value of 23,449 tons hay, at $16........... 375,184 00 | 
Value of 132 bushels clover seed, at $6.... 792 00 
| Value of 428 busbels other grass seed, at 
ied: tars nes Sse Vintarnemedivess 1,072 00 
| Value of 261 pounds hops, at 30 cents ..... 78 39 
| Value of 5,387 pounds flax, at 10 cents..... 538 70 
Value of 622 bushels flax seed, at $1 75.... 1,088 50 
| Value of 813 pounds silk cocoons, at..... ° 
| Value of 50 pounds maple sugar, at 6 cents. 3 00 
Vaine of 1,642,000 pounds cane sugar, at 
DOOM. ov onc oo 045 bn cees ses chad osesee's 98,520 00 


| Value of 216,150 gallons molasses, at 25 cents 


54,037 50 


| Value of 734,514 pounds beeswax, at 15 


109,877 10 
1,838,963 00 
$65,483,267 18 
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Ohio— Agriculture. 


Keoproved. lends acres s...ve pce cinvece cccsece 9,851,493 
Unimproved land, acres........00..s00e00s 8,146,000 
Cash value of farms...... 0.0... cece ceeees $358,758,603 00 
Value of farming implements and ma- 

CHIMCEY -.crccsens Seneces Mecascees ee eeees 12,750,585 00 
Total value of real and personal estate... .$504,726,120 00 
Value of live stock........cccsecvcves ée 44,121,741 00 
Value of animals slaughtered ............. 7,439,243 00 
Value of 14,487,351 bushelg wheat, at $2.. 28,944,702 00 

| Value of 425,918 bushels rye, at $1....... 425,918 00 
Value of 59,078,695 bushels Indian corn, at 

DO COME oo so sin os vie ie delet nc tees csccce cece 53,170,825 50 
Value of 13,472,742 bushels of oats, at 50 

SN 5 x: cinaie sede de shen Sptavinoad+p0 44 Mee - 6,736,371 00 
Value of 10,454,449 pounds of tobacco at 7 

COMB... eee ccrscccccccccccccecs cecnses 731,811 43 
Value of 10,196,371 pounds of wool at 30 

OED 05 dsinie ones cn ipe vepnbinn s Feanse eseee 3,058,911 30 
Value of 60,168 bushels peas and beans at $1, 60,163 00 
Value of 5,057,769 bushels of Irish potatoes 

dodebedees seceddvees sonwes ereeeeses 5,057,769 00 





at $1 
Value of 187,991 bushels of sweet potatoes 
DEP COMIRS inno cacy. 0000's chsh 0 od Ena'en ce 
Value of 354,358 bushels of barley at $1.... 
Value of 633,060 bushels of buckwheat at $1, 
Value of orchard products....... 


b de Sovsews 695,921 00 
Value of 48,2u7 gallons of wine at gl 50.... 


72,310 50 


Value of market garden produce........... 214,004 00 
Value of 34,449,379 pounds of butter at 25 

COMM ied leies Secacrsdbiy de4e cts oodsi'e 8,612,344 75 | 
Value of 20,819,542 pounds of cheese at 15 

CO 554 Sodenid 00000600060 epee gead pops 3,122,731 30 
Value of 1,443,142 tons hay at $16........ - 23,090,272 00 


Value of 103,197 bushels cloverseed at $6.. 
Value of 37,310 bushels of othe: grass seed 

OE GR SB anne ois sviedicwo beddbiay dens estes 92,275 00 
Value of 63,731 pounds hops at 30 cents.,.. 


619,182 00 


19,119 30 
Value of 159 tons hemp at $l 75.......... 26,250 00 
Value of 445,932 pounds flax at 10 cents... 44,693 20 
Value of 188,880 bushels flaxseed at $1 75. 329,440 00 


Value of 1,552 pounds silk cocoons. 
Value of 4,588,2U9 pounds maple sugar at 
POM cncs asvvenvhcesc: ccs degsees eee ce 


Value of 197,308 gallons molasses at25 cents, 49,327 00 | 
Value of 804.275 pounds beeswax and 
OWS GE 1S CON. soc cis cocecdvcvcccbes 120,641 25 


Value of homemade manufacturers........ 1,712,196 00 


Agricultural products of Ohio............ 145,838,232 51 
Deduct product of Georgia...... eeccnedocs 


Cecerceseveseses $80,349,965 33 
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SPEECH OF HON. NATH. P. BANKS, | 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
December 18, 1854. 


The House being in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. BANKS said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: In the speech of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] 


Valae of animals slaughtered in 1849,...... 6,399,762 00 || Just read by his colleague, (Mr. Orivér,] it is 


Vaiue of 1,088,535 bushels wheat, at $2... 2,177,170 00 | 
Value of 53,750 bushels rye, at $1......+... 53,750 
Value of 20,080,089 bushels Indiana corn, at 

BO I a irk we bi ye Shs ves 0 vida o-s> ee Cee DE 
Value of 3,820,044 bushels oats, at 50 cents, 1,910,022 
Value of 38,950,691 pounds rice, at 5 cents.. 1,947,534 
Value of 423,924 pounds tobacco, at 7 cents, 29,674 
Value of 199,636,400 pounds cotton, at 8} 
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Value of 999,019 pounds wool, at 30 cents. . 
i 1,142,011 bushels peas and beans, 
at STOP eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 
Value of 227,379 bushels Lrish potatoes, at #1 
Value of 986,428 bushels sweet potatoes, at 


1,1 


3 


Be ee ee TR 
Value of 11,50) bushels barley, at @1 ...... 11,501 
Value of 250 bushels buckwheat, at $1 .... 250 
Valle of soctnee raiertaiasos s esas sncens 92,776 
alue of market M produce........... 76,500 
Vatue of 796 gallons wine, at $1 50 ........ 1,194 
Value of 4,640,559 pounds butter, at25 cents, 1,160,134 75 


stated that he, at the last session, intimated to 
some members of this House from the eastern 
States his belief that the movement for sending 
emigrants to Kansas and Nebraska would excite 
sensations in that country injurious to the cause 
in which the people of the t were engaged. 
The gentleman from Missouri, now absent, made 
such a declaration to me; and | wrote to some of 
my friends, who were interested in that move- 
ment, expressing his views, and my concurrence, 
in some degree, in the fears he entertained. So 
much stated in regard to myself, is strictly true; 
and I have no doubt that it is true with regard to 
others. * 

But there is another statement in which I do not 
concur; and that is, that the State of Massachu- 
setts, and the State of Missouri, are equally culpa- 


93,995 50 | 
354,358 00 
638,060 00 | 
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| ble in the efforts made in the Territories referred 
to. The people of Massachusetts, so far as the 
/engaged in the emigration movements, acied 
in good faith. They sent to the new Territorieg 
of Kansas and Nebraska its best men; men who 
were calculated to advance thé prosperity of any 
State, to establish sound institutions, and who 
intended to do injustice to no section of the country. 
But it was not with Missouri as it was with Mas. 


| sachusetts. Within a few days an official letter, 


a kind of quasi proclamation, has been received 


_ here from Governor Reeder, in which he declares 


distinctly, that a public meeting, held in Kansas, 
for the purpose of controlling the government of 
that Territory, was composed of the citizens of 
Missouri, and not those of Kansas; and that the 

did not come there to act as citizens of that Terrj- 
tory, but for the purpose of controlling its instj- 


| tutions, in which, as citizens of Missouri, they 


275,292 54 || 


had neither interest norright. They were organ- 
ized for that purpose, and they seem to desire, 
not only to participate in the election of a territo- 
rial Delegate, but also manifest a determination to 
influence the Governor in the performance of his 
executive duties. These are his words: 


“The meeting was not of the ‘citizensof Kansas,’ as 
your proceedings will show, if you will produce them. [t 
was a meeting composed mainly of citizens of Missouri, 
and a few of the citizens of Kansas. Your own body, 
whom I am now addressing, contains two undoubted resi- 
deuts of Missouri, one of whom is your chairman, who 
resides with his family, in the town of Liberty, Missouri, as 
he has done for years, and whose only attempt at a residence 
in Kansas consists of a card nailed to a tree, upon ground 


| long since occupied by other settlers, who have built and 


lived upon the claim, The president of your meeting was 
| Mr. John Dougherty, a resident, and large landholder in 
| Clay county, Missouri, as he has stated to me since the 
meeting, and will not hesitate to state again, as he is a 
high-minded and honorable man, above all concealment or 
disguise. The gentlemen principally composing your 
meeting came from across the river, thronging the road 
from the ferry to the town, on horseback, and fn wagons, 
in numbers variously estimated by different persons, at from 
two hundred to three hundred; and after the meeting was 
over, they returned to their homes in the State of Missouri. 
‘These are facts as notorious here as any public occurrence 
can be, and every man who had eyes to see, and ears to 
hear, is cognizant of them.’? 


No such charge has been made, or can be made, 
against emigrants from Massachusetts. They 
neither attempted nor desired to interfere with the 
political affairs of any other State or Territory, 
exceptthatin which they had planted themselves as 
settlers. They have done for those Territories ex- 
actly what the citizens of Massachusetts have done 
since the commencementof the history of this coun- 





try—they contributed what was in their power to 

the settlement of new territory with intelligent, 

honorable, and brave men. So much their duty 

required of them, and so much only have they 

done. Those who desire to promote the prosper- 

7 of Kansas will never regret the advent of 
assachusetts emigrants. 

A little while ago, I desired to speak somewhat 
at large upon topics introduced by the gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Sreruens]—I shall seize an 
early opportunity to do so—but now confine my 
attention, as seems to be expected of me, to the 
remarks of the honorable gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. Barry,] who has just taken his seat. 

I had not anticipated a debate upon the subject 
he introduced, and am not altogether prepared to 
participate therein. I may say, however, that it 
admits of, if it does not call for, more thorough in- 
vestigation than he has given it. Indeed, it em- 
bodies thegreat questions ofgovernment; it touches 
the fundamental rights of the people of this Union; 
it goes to the heart of every nationality on the face 
of the earth, and it is well worthy our attention. 
I do not regret that my friend hae introduced it. 
I have listened to his remarks with pleasure, and 
with many of his conclusions, taking his point of 
view, I might concur. But the principles which 
lie at the basis of political associations, and the 
rights of parties interested in them, are so various 
and so profound that, in the investigation of this 
matter, I can well entertain different views, and 
arrive at conclusions differing from those which 
he has stated. wv 

And, first, let me comment on the ition, 
not first in the order of his remarks, but which 
lies at the foundation of his opinions—that a man 
in the United States is to promulgate his 
frown views. 1 take issue with him on that 

question. Weare a people occupying an inde- 
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pendent section of the earth, with a Government 
of ourown. It is a Government which springs 
from the people, republican in its nature; in which 
the interests, rights, opinions, and commands of 
the people constitute, nog only the guiding, but 
original power, and no man who discharges his 
duty as a member of the social compact, who 
executes his wiil, and, according to the forms of 
law, impresses his convictions upon the political 
institutions under which he lives, is accountable 
for his actions or opinions to any other man. He 
is not even accountable to the Government. 
accountable to God alone. Actingin his capacity 
as an original member of that compact, not asa 
Representative, mark you, Mr. Chairman, he is 
entitled to that degree of privacy which is neces- 
sary to secure his natural, indefeasible, and abso- 


lute right—the free expression of his opinion. | 


How far he will modify that opinion and his 
action, by communion with other minds, he hasa 
right to determine for himself. When acitizen of 
the United States is called upon to vote for Presi- 
dent, for a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, or for any other officer of delegated trusts, 
or in framing the organic laws under which he 
lives, he is not only entitled to vote, uncontrolled, 
unawed by individual or governmental influence, 
but he has the right to give his vote in profound 
secrecy. And that Government which shapes its 
material influences or statutes, so as to trammel 
or control a citizen in the exercise of this, his 
private, but absolute right, which seeks to wring 
from him publicity of his views or action, strikes 


at the basis of republican institutions, and ought 
' 


to be swept from the face of the earth. 


Sir, the right of opinion is the right upon which | 


we stand. God gives to us the power to form 
opinions, the Government secures to us the right to 
act upon those opinions, and to no individual, or- 
ganization, or society, attaches the rightto control 
us in the exercise of these high prerogatives. So 


far,then, | take issue with the honorale gentleman | 
I claim the right to form my | 


from Mississippi. 
own opinions. The Constitution and Govern- 
ment under which I live, secures me the right to 
express them, and privacy, or if it please the 
gentleman better, secrecy, may be convenient or 
necessary for me in the exercise of that privilege. 


The gentleman from Sarcate asserts it to be a | 
ish opinions enter- | 


duty to promulgate and pub 
tained. If so, it must be for the purpose of in- 
fluencing others, or that the individual shall be 
subject to the influences of others, or of govern- 
ment. Any influence except that which legit- 
imately springs from the action of reason upon 
reason is wrong, and no wrong can be a duty. 
If privacy of opinion be a right, its expression 
must be a voluntary, and not a compulsory act. 

Mr. BARRY. 
ask him a question ? 

Mr. BANKS. If it is pertinent to the subject 
upon which | am speaking, most certainly. 

Mr. BARRY. It is a pertinent question. I 
desire to know whether an association has the 
right to control the vote of a member of that asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. BANKS. I will come to that presently. 

Mr. BARRY. And I desire to know further, 
whether the New York Council has the right to 


om members of that council tell for whom they 
voted ? 


Mr. BANKS. 
question presently. I was proceeding to say, that 
I have the right to form my own opinions. *The 
Constitution and Government under which I live 


give me the right to express my opinions as I | 


please. They give me the right to vote by ballot 
—the ballot is a secret institution; and that secret 


institution enables me to cast my vote in secrecy, | 
unknown to any, and uninfluenced by fear of any | 


man. 


In considering a public wrong it is very well 
for us, in the first place, to consider the power 
which perpetrates the wrong, because, by study- 
ing the motives and interests which actuate the 
perpetration, we can form a better idea of the 
wrong itself. The gentleman from Mississippi hag 
stated very clearly and, I doubt not, very consci- 
entiously, that the association to which he alluded 
is wrong. Sir, what is that association? Who 
areits members? The people of the United States. 
What is the nature of this association of the people 
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of the United States which holds its meetings in 
secret? It isnot an institution or association lim- 
ited by numbers; but it seeks numerical strength. 


It seeks, by its numbers, to control the elections of | 


thecountry. Itis,therefore, popular in its nature; 

and, so far as its secrecy is concerned, it is enough 

to say, that any association of men, wherever they 

are, who undertake to control the Government of 
| a country by its numerical votes, has an element 
| of popularity in its nature which makes secrecy 
impossible. And, so far as that is concerned, I 
will say to the gentleman, that I think he may 
relieve himself from fear of any considerable public 
danger. 

As to the Councils of New York, sir, as I am 
not a member, and know nothing of their action 
or organization, | do not propose to enter into 
their defense. But I will say that they, undoubt- 
edly, have the same right to contro] their members 
that other parties have—and that the exact limit 
| to which their influence shall extend is always to 
ve determined by the individual member who is 
its subject, and he has always an unlimited right 
of resistance or absolute secession. The connec- 

tion of an American citizen with any party is 
voluntary. He makes it and he ends it. The 
beginning and the end being his own work, it is 
his fault if, between these extremes, his rights or 
privileges are in any degree impaired. 
Sir, the gentleman from Mississippi alluded to 
the class of people who compose that organiza- 
| tion, and I have no doubt he has stated the facts 
correctly, for he has evidently given the snbject 
some consideration. Who are the people who 
compose this organization? He says that in one 
| section men belong to it who have been connected 
with the Whig party, and in another men belong 
| to it who have been connected with the Demo- 
cratic party. All this is, no doubt, very true and 
reasonable. These men have left their old partisan 
organizations for reasons satisfactory to them- 
selves, and which neither you nor I have the right 
to question. I have no doubt that every member 
| of this association in Mississippi has his reasons 
| for becoming such, and | have no doubt that the 
| same is true in Massachusetts. 1| can very well 
| conceive that there may be different views of the 
necessities under which men act. I can conceive 
that there may be reasons why a body of men, a 
large body of men—if you please, a majority of 
the citizens of any or every State in the Union, 
should leave the political organizations with which 
| they shave heretofore been connected, and form 
new organizations for themselves. 
| be necessities which drive men to such political 
| action and which justify them in it. 
And now, a word as to such necessities. I 
| speak of them by way of illustration, and not to 


cised upon the citizens of this country, not in 
| consonance with the spirit of our institutions, and 
| which, not only call for, but which justify the 
resistance of political organizations. 
States Bank controversy was of this character, 
‘| and there are others, of immediate as well as 
|| pressing concern, and to them I propose for a 
| moment, to address myself. 

| Sir, political power, what is it? It should be 
| the independent and intelligent action of the citi- 


zens ofa State. But men will be influenced by other 
men, and properly enough. Moral and intellectual 
| superiority, the wisdom that varied attainments 
and experience convey, will always have their 
| influence upon men. This is in accordance with 
| our nature. It may also happen that political 
| power and influence may be the product of 
| wealth. Indeed, wealth may sometimes take 
| 
| 
} 


| such a form as to control the entire political action 
of a State, and secure an influence that learning 
| cr experience rarely conferson men. In my own 
| State we have our share, it may be, perhaps, more 
|| than an eque! share of the wealth of the country. 
|| We have agricultural wealth and commercial 
‘| wealth. We have manufacturing wealth and 
mechanical wealth—all the product of the in- 
| dustry and enterprise of our citizens. This is, 
| indeed, a public blessing. 
|| Bat, sir, wealth is far more efficient in promot- 
| ing general prosperity, when generally distributed, 
1 than when it aggregates in few hands. It is better 
‘| when in the hands of natural than artificial per- 


| cast any aspersion, or to make any complaint. | 
|| But, there are influences which have been exer- | 


sons; and it contributes in a greater degree to the 
general happiness of a people, when it assumes 
the permanent form of real property, rather than 
the unstable, inconstant form of personal estate. 
Sir, I disclaim hostility to the institutions of wealth 
in any form. I! will goas far to foster and enlarge 
its legitimate interests as any man. But, | mean 
especially to deny its right to govern, or any 


‘claim made in behalf of its right to construct or 
direct the machinery of Government. 


| all its veins. 


Let me illustrate the views I have presented by 
a referetice to some of the causes which have led 
to the great political changes that have occurred 
in the State | have the honor, in part, to represent. 
Look at the city of New York, for instance, with 
its immense ‘population, having increased from 
less than one thousand, in 1654, to nearly three 
fourths of a million in 1854—a period of two 
hundred years—and with a wealth corresponding 
to its position and population, dispersed through 
The city of New York, with halfa 
million people in 1850, had less personal estate 
than Boston, with a population of one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand. The State of New York, 
with a population of more than three millions, had 
€50,000,000 less personal pee than Massa- 
chusetts, with less than one million people.* 

This remarkable difference may be in part ac- 
counted for by the factthat Massachusetts has given 


| existence to something like twenty-five hundred 


business or trading corporations, whose aggregated 
capital would exceed $430,000,000; while the en- 
tire valuation of the real and personal property of 
the State did not exceed, in 1850, $600,000,000. 
In addition to the subtle influences of this peculiar 


| species of property, which is affected by the mi- 


nutest and constant changes of life, whose delicate 
organization is elated or depressed by every form 
of legislation, every movement of public or private 


| bodies, and, indeed, by vague rumors of the street, 
it has the unceasing attention of those immedi- 


ately interested therein, and the watchful care of 
ten or twelve thousand officers or agents, acting in 


| various capacities, paid by salaries running from 


There may || 


‘he United || 


the cost of bare subsistence to six and ten thou- 
sand dollars a year, who are naturally intent upon 
advancing the interests upon which their own 
prosperity depends. Such influences are sleepless, 
as well as powerful; and from the nature of the 
case, in a greater or less degree, they assume a 
political character. It has, also, a vigorous, and 
almost irresistible influence upon the public press 
—an agent of power as subtle and vivacious, as 
irrepressible and energetic as the stock exchange 
itself. 1 mean the power of public opinion. Where 
such elements constitute a principal basis upon 
which successful political organizations are erected, 
they become irresistible. The barriers which, 
under other circumstances, are effectual to check 
and control legislation, and government, and po- 
litical action—the independence of individual opin- 
ion, municipal organizations and interests, asso- 
ciations formed to perpetuate local or individual 
rights—are all swept away. It requires nerve to 
meet constant checks of business, to face denun- 
ciations of the press, to withstand the taunts of 
political associates, the tyranny of conventions, 
and the flattering appeals of power—more than to 
brave death, when one has once inhaled the hot 
breath of battle. It fills every avenue of a State 
with its power, and remorselessly it hurls down 
whoever dares oppose its decrees. 

I might name men of lofty elevation, great 
men, who have experienced the truth of what I 
say, in my own State. This country has pro- 
duced fiw men superior in the majesty of intel- 
lect to Robert Rantoul, jr., who died a few years 
since, in the service of his country, as a Repre- 
sentative of the district for which, in part, I hold 
my seat. He wasa man of rare attainments, and 
of almost limitless intellectual power. His mind 
had the grasp of Hamilton’s and the analysis of 
Calhoun. His habits were stamped with the 
simplicity of childhood, and his mild spirit with 


. Real estate. 


Personal estate, 


Massachusetts........9344,129,992 $201 976,892 
New York.......eeee¢ 564,649,649 150,719,379 
[De Bow’s Com. of Census. 
| Boston .....6.ccccceessMO7, 704,500 $64,595,900 
New York City.....e0es 187 315,386 59,837,917 
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an almost feminine beauty. He devoted a life to 
the study of financial and statistical science. He 
was foremost among the advocates of commercial 
and personal freedom; and he supported the mon- 
etary policy of Jackson, at a time when giants 
only could tread in his footsteps. As a reformer, 
he was the Romilly of the New World. His 
life was one of unequal, though not of fruitless, 
contest. The diamond of his intellect broke in 
the effort to engrave upon the hardened surface of 
Eastern politics, truths, now universally received; 
and he died, not without tears, but, except oF this 
House, and his immediate neighborhood, almost 
without notice. 

Such influences as these, reach all classes of 
society. They touch one man in his fortune, 
another in his credit, another in his ambition, 
another in his religion, and another in his means 
of livelihood. All interests succumb to it; and 
even the trenchant blade of Webster was turned 
before it. We talk of the patronage of the Fed- 
eral Government! What is it compared with such 
elements of power? 

It is but a few years since we asked for a secret 
or independent ballot, in virtue of the right of every 
man to give a vote, not only uncontrolled by, but 
unknown to, other men. It only perfected the | 
right of citizens to vote by ballot, for the ballot 
itself is a secret institution; but no proposition 
could have excited greater commotion than this. 

Other difficulties were not of rare occurrence; 
that element of power which is now exciting such 
attention throughout the country, which seems 
to have hitherto held a balance of power in nearly 
all communities, and to have decided nearly every 
contested election, upon a policy dictated by its 
leaders, was not withoutits power ameng us; and 
a recent, and most important contest, so decided, 
has impressed a seated grief upon many thousand 
hearts, I mean the influence of foreign votes. 

All these causes, some operating on one mind 
and some upon another, have produced discontent 
among men of all parties. It was not to be ex- 

ected that ordinary men could rise superior or 
be wholly indifferent to them. Nor is it a recent 
nor sudden ebullition of feeling. For many years 
indications of revolt have been noted. New com- 
binations have appeared and disappeared. One 
by one, men have abandoned their former organ- 
izations, with more or less success, but not in such 
strength as to give courage to the timid or security 
to the weak; and the masses of men remained in 
camp, waiting only a fitting opportunity to escape 
partydrill. Atlengthitcame. Inthat mysterious 
manner so aptly described by the eloquent gentle- 
man from Mississippi, somebody constructed a 
covered way, a sort of subterranean passage, a 
low browed cavernous avenue, by which men 
could pass from one point to another and one 
camp to another, seeing nobody, knowing nobody, 
and saying nothing toanybody. Sir, you should 
have seen them go. Eighty thousand men, of 
every pursuit and opinion, in the brief space of 
three months, attested their belief in its efficiency 
and necessity. And was itnot theirright? Who 
will say that the people—the sole depositories of 
political power—discontented with existing par- 
ties, may not, even in this mysterious ™anner, 
make new combinations for the transactioi. of their 
own affairs, and erect new standards of policy for 
themselves? Isitnottheirright? Whosaysno! 
Their justification stands not so much upon their 
necessities as their convenience: and who can 
point outa more effectual or natural method of 
doing what they have done—the transposition of 
the rank and file of all parties into a new organ- 
ization, excluding nobody but the leaders, taking 
everybody inside that desires to come, and leav- | 
ing nobody outside but the driver? Who will 
say itis not the right of rHe peorpie? Does the 
gentleman from, Mississippi complain of their 
secrecy? Is it Secrecy that makes the wrong? 
Sir, secrecy is their right. It belongs to them. 
No man and no power can justly take it from 
them. , What have they done? As yet they have | 
| 
| 
| 


done nothing. You cannot punish men for that. | 
The gentleman from Mississippi, I think, inti- 

mated that there were to be some indictments, and | 
a friend of hissuggested thata Pennsylvania judge | 
had charged a grand jury against the ‘* Know- || 
Nothings.”’ ell, sir, these *men have done || 
nothing yet, except to carry an election here and | 





there, and that is-not treason, even though a | far, I say, its policy should be changed 


Pennsylvania judge did charge a jury that certain 
things could not be done, or ought not to bedone, 
or were criminal in point of law. Sir, it is the 
people who are passing through these avenues, 
those who make judges and district attorneys, and 
they will take care of them all. They will take 
care of the juries and sheriffs as well as judges. 
Let me again ask you, Mr. Chairman, if there 
may not be a necessity that would justify this 
action, and its short limit of possible secrecy ? 


do not propose to say whether it was justifiable in | 


Massachusetts or not. 


Mr. WALSH. Has this avenue you have | 
been speaking of any connection with the ‘‘ under- || 


ground railroad?’’ [Laughter.] 


Mr. BANKS. It has not. It is altogether 
another line of business. I own no stock in that | 


corporation. [Renewed laughter ] 
Weil, sir, I think I have substantiated my view 


| of Government, and of the rights of the people to 


act in this way; end I now call the attention of 
gentlemen here, who are interested in this matter, 
and particularly that of my friend from Missis- 
sippi, [Mr. Barry,] who has presented the ques- 
tion, from his point of view, in a fair, manly, 
sensible light, to the fact, that in the first instance 
those who do the wrong he complains of are the 


| people—the majority of the people of the United 
States. 
| Inthe second place, nothing has yet been done 


which makes them amenable to prosecution or 
censure. There is nothing in what they have 


done, or in what they propose to do, so far as | 


secrecy is concerned, which makes them amenable. 
If they do not deem it right to give publicity to 
their views and degigns, that is their business, 
and they may do in that respect as pleases them. 
Now, a word upon secrecy in politics! Who 
made the President of the United States? The 
people, you will say, have elected him to the office, 
But who laid the train, to which the people set fire? 
Sir, there never has been a presidential election 
in this country which has not been controlled by 


secret associations and combinations; and let me | 
say, too, by a combination which has no popular | 


elements; which has no popularity in its consti- 
tution; which operates through a few privileged 
members; and it is, in fact, such combinations 
that control the government of the country. How 
happens it that Governor Reeder denounces cora- 
binations of men to affect the election in Kansas 
who belong to Missouri, and who are citizens 


and leading men in that State? Did it not come | 
by means of secret combination and arrange- || 
ment—a combination and arrangement by which | 


the rank and file were excluded, and the leaders 
only initiated? Who can undertake to say that 
the next presidential conventions will not be con- 
trolled by coteries of men whose.only power is 
the secrecy with which their plans and purposes 
are held? Who will deny that it has been ever 
thus, or that it will be ever thus? Why is that 
criminal in the people which has been the constant 
practice of politicians ? 

But | am fer publicity as well as secrecy. I go 
beyond the gentleman from Mississippi in that 


| respect. I am for publicity when a man assumes 
| to act for other men; but when he acts for himself, | 
I say that no man has aright to require him to | 


divulge his purposes or views. If he choose to 
wear them on his sleeve, itis his right to do so; 


| and if he choose to keep them in his own breast, | 


and say nothing, and know nothing, (laughter, ] 
it is equally his right. But when a man assumes 
to act for others, then, sir, he has not the right, as 
a representative party, to secrecy; and if the ori- 
ginal power call upon him for a developmentof his 
policy he cannot withhold it. 

I may say here, in passing, that the secrecy 
which this country has, in some degree, contrib- 
uted to fasten on the diplomacy of the world, is an 


|| element of power which is doing more to crush 


the nations of the earth than any other element of 
cppression. The five millions of men who are 
this hour in arms, under whose heavy tread the 
earth shakes, are not doing one tenth part of the 
wrong to the generations now existing, and yet 
unborn, which the secret and false diplomacy of 
the world is producing in its effects upon them; 
and so far as this country contributes, in any 
degree, to sustain the secrecy of diplomacy, so 
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therefore 1 voted—as | think my friend from Mie 
sissippi did not vote—for an exposition of what 
our friends and diplomatic agents were doing jn 
the congress of Ostend., _ 

Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. Oh, let that alone 

Mr. BANKS. Yes, if the committee will report 
soon. [Laughter.]} 

Then I ask the attention of the committee for, 
moment to the programme which the gentleman 
from Mississippi exhibited as the proposed opera. 
tions of what he calls the Know-Nothings. [ do 
not know whether he is right or wrong; but in q 
| paper published in Pennsylvania, I read some 
months since an exposé of what the purposes of that 
organization are, and of the means through which 
they intend to operate. In the first place, [ did 
not see anything there about the naturalization 
laws; nothing of their repeal nor the limitation of 
the term; nor “z other matter or topic referring 
to that subject. he Pennsylvanian published the 


|| document, and it was copied in our section of the 


country, as a full, entire, and perfect exposé of the 
purposes of the secret association existing in Penn. 
sylvania, and having its ramifications throughout 
the country. Therefore, it does not appear that 
interference with the naturalization laws is one of 
these purposes. I looked carefully to that point, 
but I saw nothing referring to that, nor to the 
Catholic Church or Catholic religion. 

Mr. BARRY. Will the gentleman allow me 
to correct him. I read here from the same paper, 
the Pennsylvanian, and if the gentleman admits 
this to be an authentic copy of the rules of the 
body 

Mr. BANKS. Sir, I admit nothing. I know 
nothing. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. BARRY. I hold in my hand the paper to 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts refers— 
the Pennsylvanian—and I find in the oath which 
the member is required to take, the following 
| sentence: 
| That you Will support, in all political matters, for all 
| political offices, second degree members of this order, pro- 

viding it be necessary for the American interest; that, 1f it 
may be done legally, you will, when elected to any office, 


remove all foreigners, aliens, or Roman Catholics from 
office, and that you will, in no case, appoint such to office.” 


| Mr. BANKS. I callthe attention of my friend 
| to the fact, that in his speech he used the term 
|| **Catholics,’’ he now reads it ** Roman Catholics:” 
‘| Mr. BARRY. Well, in our section of the 
ees Catholics are understood as Roman Cath- 
olics. 

Mr. BANKS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon if 
I say that there may be a distinction in the terms. 

Mr. BARRY. I venture to say that no other 
gentleman in the House misunderstood me, in 
speaking of Catholics, except-the gentleman from 
| Massachusetts, who might do so on Know-Noth- 
ng pe [Laughter.] 

r. BANKS. I noticed the distinction, and I 
purpose to speak of it. I have no objection to 
any man of the Catholic Church, or faith. Here 
is our friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuanper,| 
an amiable, learned, and eloquent man; I might 
be willing to vote for him, Catholic as he is, in 
_ preference, perhaps, to others nearer my political 
faith than he is. What he thinks of the Seven 
Sacraments, or how many he accepts, is no con- 
| cern of mine. To me, it is no objection, that he 
receives the interpretations of the Council of Trent, 
as to the doctrines of original sin and justifica- 
tion.* It cannot concern me, and it can concern 
no man, that, as a matter of faith, any person 
cherishes the doctrine of transubstantiation, ac- 
cords the full measure of Catholic veneration to 
sacred relics or images, and accepts every article 

of the Nicene creed. Each man is accountable 
for his own faith, as I for mine. And, even 
| though my name were appended to the declara- 








| tion, read to us by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, from the Pennsylvanian, | might still vote 
aa ane a men, if otherwise it lay in my way to 
| do so. 
| But there is another branch of this subject. It 
is a current belief that the Pope, the head of the 
Roman Church, who stands as the Vicar of God, 
| and is invested with his attributes of infallibility, 
is not only supreme in matters of faith, but has 
| also a temporal power, that can not only contro! 
Governments, but, in fitting exigencies, may 8b- 
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solved his disciples from their allegiance. I am 
aware, sir, that this is disputed ground. 
a well attested historical fact, that often, in times 
past, the claim to secular power has been made; 
and Lam yet to learn th@t by the Pope, or any 
general council speaking with his acquiescence— 
ihe only authorized exponents of the true faith— 
that this claim has ever yet been disavowed. 


f 
' 


But itis | 


It | 


’ has not been done in England. The power was 


asserted in England under Henry VIII. and Eliz- | 


abet), and it has never been disavowed there, 
nor in Spain, nor in any other land, Catholic or 
Protestant, by the authority of the Roman Church. 
My name is not appended to the exposé read to 
us here, not do | know much about it; but I will 


say that if it be trae, that the Pope is held to be | 
supreme in secular, as in sacred affairs, that he | 
can absolve men from their relations with others | 


not of the true faith, it is not strange that men 
should hesitate in support of his followers. I 


would not vote for any man hojding to that doc- | 


trine, and, | deubt not, other gentlemen here 
would concur with me in that feeling. 

And then again, as to our foreign population. 
I bear no enmity towards foreigners. In my 
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sachusetts, [Mr. De Wirr.] But if my friend | 


from the Essex county district gave me reason to 
believe that he accepted direction in political affairs 
from ecclesiastical authorities, acknow!edged alle- 
giance to a foreign ecclesiastical court, whose 
claims to temporal power were of undefined and 
doubtfal extent; if he invested its chief with 
vicarious attributes of Deity; if he professed no 
fixed political theories, voting sometimes with one 
party, and at other times with another party, and 
always falling silently into that position which 
secured the balance of power and a victory to him 


'and his friends; if such were his policy, as | 


political action, | have always endeavored to be | 


just to all men. I have my own faith, [ make my 
own creed, [stand upon my own platform, and I 
have never yet refrained from expressing my 
honest convicuons, whenever | have had occasion 
to state them. 


know well it is not, he could not challenge of me, 
nor of any man, support; nor denounce opposi- 
tion as based upon the narrow and selfish preju- 
dice against men not of native origin. Such is 
the distinction I make, and, under the circum- 
stances I have suggested, that distinction involves | 
questions of great importance. 

Can it be denied that there are those interested 
in public affairs to whom this description, in some | 
degree, applies? Can it be denied that the power | 
to control Governments in other lands has been | 
assumed and exercised by the Roman Church, 
that isso much dreaded by a portion of our citizens? 


'| And is it not true that, amid repeated instances of 


I have been just, so far as I have | 


been able, to allciasses of men, and to all sections | 


of the country. I have defended the South, so far 
as my conscience would permit, and I have stood 
by the adopted citizens of my own State, without 
any distinction of person whatever, whether they 
were high or low,rich or poor. But if they hold 
as the supreme head of secular power the Pontiff 
of Rome, and consider that he can in any case 
absolve them from their allegience to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, or to the United 


States, why they have no claim whatever upon | 


eny man for support. If they understand that 


their Interests are separate from those of American | 
cit zens, if they take direction from their spiritual | 


guides in political matters, and by preconcerted 
and private arrangements, form associations, and 
make parties of their own, seeking to obtain and 
hold the balance of power, throwing their weight 
first into one scale and then into the other, as they 


may understand their own interest tu dictate, they | 


wi'l force upon American citizens the alternative, 
either to make similar combinations against them, 
by refusing to divide upon the ordinary maxims 
of party policy, er to abdicate the seats of political 
power. 


stances, is absolute power, and the direction of 


A balance of power, under such circum- | 


| matters, 


attempted exercise of temporal power in the last | 
thousand years, it has never once been disavowed 
or disclaimed by any Pontiff, or general cauncil, 
acquiesced in by the Pope? I ask the honorable 
gentleman from Mississippi to point to any histori- 
cal fact, from an authorized source, proving such 
disavowal or disclaimer. 

Mr. BARRY. I understand that application 
was made to various Catholic universities, within 
the last century, to assert such a power, but the 
ex pounders of ecclesiastical law denied that power, 
and affirmed their independence of the Pope in all 
temporal matters. [| agree with the gentleman, 
fully, in the position he takes, that any man who 
is bound in such temporal obedience has no right 
to citizenship. 

Mr. BANKS. I plant myself upon the ground 
that the Pontiff of Rome has never, in any authori- 
tative form, so disavowed the right to control the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church in secular 
I know the universities of France and 
Spain have disclaimed that power. The gentleman 


| says that his Catholic friends have disclaimed it 


public affairs is in the hands of those who wield it. || 


Now, | understand the breaking up of preéx- 
isting organizations, that were based upon the 


minute differences of opinion upon past questions, | 
thus throwing an unfailing balance of power into | 
the hands of a small minority of citizens, not of | 


national origin, and possibly of only quasi na- 
tional interests, to be the purpose and object of 
the American organizations, that have been so 
vigorously denounced. Of course I must admit 
that the necessity of such combinations to guard 
against the public dangers, arising from causes I 
have stated—obedience to ecclesiastical direction 
in political affairs, and the silent assumption of 
that position which gives to a small number of 
men a despotic balance of power—is denied. But 
I hesitate not to say that, in my own State, many 
thousand people entertain the belief that there is 
cause of fear, and my experience in its recent 


political history forces upon mea participation in || 
| 


that conviction. 


I repeat, sir, | bear no hostility to foreigners, 
as such, and I desire to do them no wrong. 


Iam 


honored with the friendship of one among my | 
colleagues, who was born under the jurisdiction | 


of Great Britain—a man eminent in his profession, 
distinguished by attainments that would do honor 
to any statesman, whose character gives to him 
power both to serve and adorn every circle of life, 
public or private, and constitutes him an honor- 


able and useful member of this House, esteemed | 
here as at home; and I would as cheerfully vote || 
for him for filling political station as for my friend || 


Who sits near me, from the Worcester county dis- 
trict, though born within the jurisdiction of Mas- 


} 
i 


to him. So my Catholic friends have disclaimed 
ittome. But they have not the right to private 
opinion, much less the right to determine the faith 
of their Church. That isthe right of Protestants. 
The Roman Church has never disclaimed it. Iam 
told that the Pontiff stands upon my ground, and 
that he has a right to keep his own affairs to 
himself. Undoubtedly he can do as he pleases in 
Rome, where he has political power; but he | 
cannot in the United States, where he has no | 
political jurisdiction. 

Now, sir, as to the subject of naturalization, | 
to which the attention of the committee has been 
directed, not so much by members of the new 
party, as by other gentlemen, for certainly, so 
far as this session of Congress is concerned, 
those gentlemen who have distinctly presented it 
for legislative action, have especially disclaimed 
that connection. 

I desire to call the attention of the committee 
to the present condition of the country, as it re- 
gards emigration, and to contrast its results with 
that period when the Constitution and the early 
statutes of naturalization were adopted. Then 
the emigration from abroad, according to the 
estimate of Professor Tucker, was at the rate of 
five thousand per annum. It was said by Roger 


| Sherman, in the convention that framed the Con- 


| stitution, speaking for Connecticut, than which no 


State was more liberal to citizens of foreign States, 
that **the United States had never invited for- 
eigners here, nor pledged their faith that they 


| should erjoy equal privileges with native citizens.” 


But, it is just to say, that the country had been 


| opened to them, through the legislation of the 


several States, and they came at the rate of five 


| thousand each year. 


| 


Look, now, at the returns made to us of Eu- 
ropean emigration. Within the present year, the 
last quarter of which has not yet expired, the for- 
eign emigration will amount to very nearly four 
hundred thousand persons. { have no complaint | 
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to make of this. It is enough to say that it is se 
ordered by Providence. 1 would not shut down 
this swelling tide of emigration had [ the power, 
if it came only to add to the industry tok pros- 

erity of the country. Let me call attention, 
Coaeenih to a single fact. Since 1850, there have 
been arrivals, from foreign ports, to the number 
of one million eight hundred and seventy-nine 
thousand persons, exclusive of citizens of the Uni- 
ted States—-making an average of nearly three 
hundred and seventy-six thousand each year. 
Should this emigration continue, without increase, 
for three years, we shall have received, in eight 
years, as many emigrants from foreign States, 
within a small fraction, as came to this country in 
sixty years—from 1790 to 1850.. The ordinary 
increase from year to year since 1850, would make 
the number much larger. They come to us by 
millions. In ten years from 1850, foreign emigra- 
tion will reach nearly, if not quite, four millions 
of persons. Here are tables 1 have compiled from 
Mr. De Bow’s Compendium of the Census, and 
the returns obtained from the State Department 
for the present year : 


From 1790 to 1820, Professor Tucker’s estimate, 234,000 
From 1820 to 1846, by custom-heuse returns.... 1,354,305 
*Add fifty per cent. for persons arriving by land, 677,152 
From 1846 to 1847, by custom-house returns..... 220,183 
From 1847 to 1848, fifteen months to Sept. 30.... 296,387 
From 1848, fifteen months to January 1, 1850... 296,938 
Add twenty-five per cent. for passengers arriving 

Dy lamdicccc cocvccsetecncccccececese eeeaeeense 74,234 
Number of emigrants in sixty years, from 1790 

GW NDB chica cicencccesdn dees dhectbiebsiiesds 3,153,198 


From Jan. 1, 1850, to Sept. 30, 1850, nine months, 
From Sept. 30, 1850, to Jan. 1, 1852, fifteen months 





From Jan. 1, 1852, to Jan. 1, 1853, one year..... 2,7 
From Jan. 1, 1853, to Jan. 1, 1854, one year..... 368 643 
From Jan. 1, 1854, to Jan. 1, 1855, one year..... 999,523 
1,790,313 
Add for emigrants arriving by land, five percent. 89,515 
Total in five years—1850 to 1855...... eendee eee 1,879,828 
Average each year........ccccceceeeeces ecetecs 375,965 
Total in eight years—from 1850........0+eeeeee 3,007,720 


This is without estimate of increase. The in- 
crease of arrivals in 1854 over those of 1850, is 
about forty-two per cent., and nearly eight per 


cent. over the foreign arrivals of 1853. Here are 
the figures: 
| ROBE FOG oc. cis biidcd cide decdcnceeacseées 47,97 
06 BecOnd QUAM. coi ccccscccccccccccssesesce 161,169 
6 Tinird QUBrtSE sn ccc cccccccccccccseccocescoce 109,378 


| Increase in one year 


‘¢ Fourth quarter, estimated as corresponding 








quarter Of 1853... ccccccccccccccccsccceses 12,000 
430 523 

Deduct for citizens of the United States, as last 
WOU inne cecad a de cdndcencoscccnscedes dnecesss 32,000 
Total foreign arrivals for 1854......cceeeecceeeees J98,523 
Total foreign arrivals in 1853.........0sceceee wees 368,643 


29,880 


A corresponding increase of emigration for the 
next three years would make the aggregate for 
eight years, from 1850, larger than the entire emi- 
gration to this country for sixty years, from 1790 
to 1850. And has this emigration reached its head ? 
Who can say that? Look at the condition of East- 
ern and Western Europe, of Asia,of China! The 
earth shakes under the heavy tread of more than 
five millions armed men, and every State is sub- 
jected to the general scourge of actual or impend- 
ing war. Who are to bear its accumulating bur- 
dens? England must draw upon her resources, 
present or future, at the rate of a hundred millions 
sterling perannum, and other States will be weighed 
down by every species of contribution, assess- 
ment,andexcise. And it is fora war of indefinite 
duration, unless terminated by treaties of peace, 
that will annihilate, rightfully, independent States, 
and divide Europe anew among its great sover- 


ie 

* The addition of fifty per ce‘:tum for persons not enu- 
merated in the custom-house returns from 1820 to 1846, is 
made upon the authority of Dr. Chickering. It is a very 
liberal e=timate for the period to which it is here applied ; 
but it is too Jarge a number to be applied to the years suc- 
ceeding 1846, as will be seen by reference to the emigration 
for that period. An addition of only five per centum is 
made to the custom-house returns since 1250, which is 
rather an under estimate, as the returns of the Canadian 
Government show nearly at number arriving in the United 
States via Canada. 
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eigns. What are the people of the Old World 
to do? They have but one course. They must 
bear the onerous and increasing burdens of war, 
or shoulder the musket and brave the dangers of 
battle. There isno alternative. In Great Britain, 
France, Turkey, or Russia—in Austria, Prussia, 
or Germany—there is no alternative. 

Sut emigration presents an avenue of escape 
from the evils of actual or impending war. Where 
shall they go? To Canada’? To unstable Mex- 
ico? ‘To South America? They will come to the 
United States. The three and a quarter millions 
of foreign-born people, and their descendants here, 
have so many heart strings out to draw their kith 
and kin to the New World. Our country begins 
to be known abroad The most favorable account 
of this country, lately published, was written by 
a geitleman who, ten years since, asked an Ameri- 
can how it was possiblehe, who had seen Europe, 
could live in America? They begin to feel that 


America is the only land where men can reach | 


their true standard of greatness. Our institutions 
are debated by the light of every camp-fire and 
hearth-stone on the face of the earth. The excited 
imaginations of distressed and heart-broken men 
invest that liberty we actually enjoy with the 
attributes of an almost fabulous and impossible 
paronis and freedom. When one State is ex- 

austed another is opened. How is it possible 


that emigration can have reached its head 7+ Who | 
can doubt its increase; or, that it may even, in our | 


time, be doubled ? 


Look to the East, to China, India, Japan, with | 


their six hundred millions of people, often with- 
out employment or subsistence. ‘They have 
already an idea of the institutions and capacity 
of the American continent. The Chinese, whose 
emigration has been limited to Japan, now seek 
the United States and the islands of our southern 
sens. They are already upon the Pacific coast. 
Thirty or forty thousand are in California; and 
when we are, by steamships, within ten or twelve 
days’ sail of their crowded empires, who can pro- 
phesy the extent of this new and unanticipated 
emigration? Who can check its encroachments? 
Not the States; that has been decided by the 
Supreme Judicial tribunal. What power is equal 
to that duty? 

Not long since, I had the pleasure of reading a 
letter upon this subject, written by a most intelli- 
gent Chinese, who was educating himself in this 
country, | think in New Jersey. He says, that 
when the people of the Chinese Empire under- 
stand that there are for them, among us, opportu- 
nities greatly to improve their condition, they will 
tre in upon us, not by thousands, but in swarms 

ike the locusts of ancient days; that there is no 
power at home, none here, to stay them from 
our shores, if they but understand the nature of 
our institutions, and the resources of our country. 


Their Empire is now bristling with rebellion and | 


civil war. In times of peace, the Government 
has been unable to enforce its decrees against expa- 
triation, when Japan alone held out its allure- 
ments to them; and now, when, for the first time 


in a century, they are subjected to the accumula- | 
ting horrors of civil war, choking up the ordinary | 
channels of trade and industrial employment, in 


their crowded Empire, it will be still more impos- 
sible. Shall we fend off with the bayonet? No, 
sir; if they come we shall admit them. There 
may be legitimate uses for them, in the economy 
of God’s providence. 


But have they a Christian | 


| cised. 
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that, after a brief period, no man but a native- 
born citizen should be eligible to the office of Presi- 
dent. They declared that nine years’ citizenship 
should be required to make a man eligible to the 
Senate, and seven years to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. ‘They tock from the States the power 
to confer citizenship, which the States then exer- 
There is nothing to show that they enter- 
tained the idea advanced here, that foreigners had 
a right to participate in the highest prerogatives of 
Government.° It was made a question of expe- 
diency. It was a privilege conferred. 

The same caution runs through all our statute 
legislation on this subject. The statute of 1790 
required two years’ residence as a qualification for 
citizenship. The statute of 1795 required five 
years’ residence. The statute of 1802 required 
additional proof of residence, and renunciation of 
all allegiance to other Governments. ‘The statute 
of 1816 required proof of residence by two citi- 
zens of the United States, showing a constant ad- 
vance in the demands made by Government upon 
those on whom it conferred the privilege of citi- 
zenship. They made ita condition precedent that 
aliens who sought citizenship should divest them- 
selves of all attachment to foreign potentates or | 
Governments, of any character whatever. If I 
recollect aright, Mr. Madison, who was foremost 
among the advocates of liberal legislation for citi- 
zens of foreign birth, in supporting a proposition 
of Hamilton, that eligibility to office should de- 
pend merely upon citizenship and inhabitancy, 
said distinctly, ‘* that while it was a possible dan- 
ger that men with foreign predilections might ob- 
tain appointments, it was by no means probable 
that it would happen to any dangerous degree. 
For the same reason that they would be attached 
to their own country, our people would preser na- 
lives of this country to them.’’ This, certainly, 
sounds like a confirmation of the doctrine of the 
Know-Nothings; and it falls from the lips of a 
steadfast friend of adopted citizens, who knew the 
services of foreigners in the Revolution, at a time | 
w hen the vast, unsurveyed portions of the country 
demanded a pioneer population, and the annual | 
emigration from abroad did not exceed five thou- | 
sand persons. He had reference only to the ap- 
pointment of foreigners to office by the people, 
and did not refer to them as even possible recipi- 
ents of Executive patronage. There is a distinc- 
tion in these sources of appointment that deserves 


| to be noted. Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts—after- 


wards Vice President during the administration of 
Mr. Madison—said that he wished, ‘‘in future, - 
elegibility might be confined tonatives. He was | 
not singular,’’ he said, ‘‘in his views. A great 
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weak, and the figures cited, prove it to be true 
But weak in numbers, as they are, they are not 80 
weak but their oppouvents may divide, and Ameri. 
can citizens and Protestants, dividing upon minor 
questions of policy, ca sily give a ebeta of 
power to a party of diminutive numbers that 
eschews division. 

There is a difference between elections of public 
officers by the people and Executive appointments 
that bears upon this question. The appointment 


of foreigners, by the Executive, must be obtained 


through solicitation of those who have most in. 
fluence in controlling the body of naturnlized 
voters; and successful application binds the recip. 
ients, if there be integrity in human nature, partly 
to the Government, but largely to the parties 
through whom it is obtained. 

On the other hand there is a kind of purgation 
in popular elections, that binds a candidate to the 
public, and compels him to look to the people 
alone. He can share the favor of no other mistress, 
If the church presents a candidate for popular suf- 
frage, she loses a disciple or he fails in his appeal. 
In the Constitutional Convention, the danger ap. 
prehended was from election of foreigners by the 
people. If leave it for others to say whether pub- 
lic apprehension has not fallen, with some reason, 
upon a different source of patronage at this time? 

Now, sir, | will admit that any change of the 


| statutes of naturalization will not obviate this 


objectionable feature in our system of Government. 


| A power already exists that is sufficient to pro- 


duce these results, if directed to that end. In the 
almost perfect equipoise of the great American 

arties,a very small number of men, untrammeled 

y declared opinions, can determine the result of 
any election. The election of 1852 is not a fair 
illustration, because of the general unanimity of 
political sentiment in that year. But a change of 
less than thirty-nine thousand votes, out of an ag- 


| gregate of over three millions, would have elected 


General Scott, instead of General Pierce. A change 
of one hundred and thirteen thousand votes would 
have given General Scott every electoral vote, and 
a change of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
votes would “have given to General Pierce every 


| vote General Scott received, and to General Scott 


every vote General Pierce received. In the election 
of 1848, less than eighty thousand votes would 


| have changed the vote of every State of the Union, 


except that of New York, giving to General Tay- 


lor the votes received by General Cass, and the 


many of the mostinfluential menin Massachusetts || 


reasoned in like manner.”’ 


Similar views were || 


expressed by leading men of the Federal and || 


Republican parties. They placed the new Con- | 
stitution upon the ground that, when emigrants | 
ceased to be foreigners they were entitled to become | 
American citizens, 

How is it with the foreign population of our day? 
The gentleman from Mississippi alluded to the 
flattery of foreign voters by General Scott, in the 
campaign of 1852. But how wasit with the Demo- 
cratic party in that canvass? where were the dif- 


'| ferent parties of all the States? and how will it be 


character adapted to the institutions of this coun- | 


a I ask the gentleman from Mississippi, 
whether we shall = to them the rights of citi- 
zenship, at the close of their first five years’ 
residence? 


Or, are we to have another extension || 


of judicial decrees, another code of judicial fictions, | 


that, in the absence ofany legislation, shall determ- 
ine what affinities of race, and color, and blood, 
make it impossible for men ever to participate in 
the powers of Government? 

Mr. Chairman, how does our present condition 
compare with the period of the Constitution to 
which we are referred, when ten years’ emigration 
gave us only fifty thousand persons? And what 
said the framers of the Constitution even then? 


Did they declare that foreigners had a right to par- | 


ticipate in theaffairs of Government? Notat all! 
They made the Constitution proscriptive. They 
declared, by a unanimous vote of the convention, 


with all the parties in the contest of 1856? May | 
not they, too, go down on their knees to those who | 
may hold the balance of power in that contest? 
And a word as to this balance of power. Has 
it occurred to gentlemen how slight a power is 
required to determine the result of any future | 
election? Has it occurred to us how slight a | 
power, skilfully directed, might have changed the | 
result of any past election? And who shall deny | 
to that party that holdsthis power the patronage | 
it demands? How is it that so many gentlemen | 
of foreign birth hold diplomatic stations at foreign 
courts? Isit because General Pierce is President? 
Would not General Scott have pursued the same 
policy? or, if differing at all, differing in degree 
only, and not in principle. Of course, no man 
could do otherwise. May not the next man who 
occupies the presidential chair do the same thing? 
I do not censure one party and excuse another, 
because the necessities of action are equally imper- 
ative on all. 
Now, it is said that the foreign vote and the | 
Catholic influence in this country is comparatively | 


vote of General Cass to General Taylor. Anda 
change of less than twenty-five thousand votes in 
four States would have elected General Cass, 
instead of General Taylor. If, in the enthusiasm 
and heat of American politics, there is any party 
that is cool enough, as is suspected and charged, 
deliberately to project and execute a plan that 
shall secure an absolute balance of power between 
the great parties, the remedy, the oniy remedy, 
must be for the people to abstain from division 
upon ordinary questions, as against that party. 
If it be true that any considerable portion of the 


foreign vote has been directed with a view to 


| and voters to the general result: 


secure this end, there are now votes enough, out 
of two and a quarter millions of resident foreign- 
ers, to effect it, were the statutes of naturalization 
repealed.* Thereis no remedy but that unton which 
has been described to us; and that, | understand, 


* The following table exhibits the relation, in the elec- 
tion of 1852, in fourteen of the States of the Union, which 
cast a majority of electoral votes, of the foreign population 
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to be a chief object of the party whose members 
are called ‘* Know-Nothings.’’ While it denies | 
no rights to a minority, it demands the rights 
of a majority. While it denies to foreigners 
nothing that belongs 40 them, it claims and 
assumes the prerogative of Government, which | 
is, here, the unquestioned right of Americans. | 
Denying to no perce the rights of conscience, or 
the freedom of religious opinion, it establishes 
and perpetuates both, in placing the Government 
upon the basis ooenaee by the Constitution, | 
and by the fathers of this Republic. 

It is useless to speculate upon the extent to | 
which this power may be carried, should such a 
policy be adopted. But I may mention an inci- 
dent within my own experience which illustrates 
a possible limit. In 1848, I supported the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the Presidency; and, being 
earnest in the canvass, | was sanguine of success. 
{ was intimate with one who likewise advocated 
the claims of General Cass, but who always said 
he would be defeated. It was a tight battle, as 
every one knows; and none but very wise men 
knew its result until after the election. Some 
months after, my friend mentioned to me his 
prediction. ‘* How was it,’’ said I, ‘* that, while 
you labored for Cass, you were certain of his 
defeat??? Said he, ‘* I am Jesuit; and our instruc- 
tions were to shout for Cass but to vote for Tay- 
lor.” Iask no gentleman to take this statement 
upon the credit of any man. I repeat it, as an 
illustration of the extent to which this balance of 
power policy might be carried. 

Now, sir, | know, what I have said before, that 
a change of the statutes of naturalization, will 
not remedy any possible evil of this character. | 
The remedy for that I have alluded to. But the 
revision of these statutes may be pressed upon 
ourattention, by the example of repeated revisions 
and amendménts made by our predecessors; by 
the extent to which the emigration of that class of | 
people, who are of unexceptionable personal char- 
acter, has been carried; by the increased number 
of convicts and paupers of other Governments 
that are sent here; - the hitherto unanticipated 
emigration from the Chinese empire; by what we 
know of the past and fear of the future, and, 
again, that some act of theGovernment may mark 
the period when an unjustifiable effort to control 
their political action was rebuked by the Ameri- 
can people. These things, do not, in my judg- 
ment, demand a repeal of the statutes of natural- 
ization, bat, | am not prepared to say, that they 
will not justify an extension of theterm of residence 
now required, and a more stringent execution of 
the laws existing than has been usual hitherto. 
Whether that term shall be twenty-one, or twelve, 
or ten years, I leave for others to determine. 

The gentleman from Mississippi suggested that 
this was a land of toleration—of religious tolera- 
tion. Sir, 1 go far beyond that. J do not agree 
merely to the toleration of Catholics or Protestants | 
here. They have an absolute right. Every per- 
son is entitled to religious freedom. Toleration 
exists in France or in Great Britain, because, | 
there religions are established by Government. 
Here there is yet no Government religion, and 
therefore no mere toleration. The Catholic and 
the Protestant have their right under our institu- 
tions. No one Will be more reluctant than myself 
to disturb or curtail that right. I am for extend- 
ing it to the professors of every faith in the largest 
possible degree. But the concessions of the con- 
stitution and laws end there. In matters of politics, 
we extend to citizens from other lands the right of | 
participation, not the right of control. 


} 
| 
| 





avoid the responsibilities nor abdicate the duties 
of Government. 


[Here the hammer fell.} 


CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM S. BARRY, 

OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

December 18, 1854. 

The House being in the Committee of the 

Whole on the state of the Union— 
Mr. BARRY said: 
Mr. Cuainman: I propose to offer some remarks 


Civil and 


ht In establish- |) 
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upon a subject which has, for months past, occu- | 


pied a large share of public attention. That 
subject is, in common parlance, called Know- 


Nothingism. Gpinians the opposite of those I | 


entertain have already been avowed here; and | 
seize the opportunity, which I did not beforeenjoy, 
of declaring my own. 

This society, or association, known by the 
name of **‘ Know-Nothings,’’ is one which has 
recently sprung into existence. Its founders are 
unknown; its purposes are unknown, because the 
purposes avowed by those who are supposed to 
belong to it—by those advocating it—are con- 
tradictory in their character. These are to be 
deduced, not from authorized avowals of those 
acknowledged to belong to the society, but they 
are to be gathered by scraps, collected here and 
there from the declarations of those who are sus- 
pected of being members, or who have incident- 
ally acquired information. It is not like other 
political organizations here, avowing principles, 
and meeting and daring the responsibility of the 
avowal. It is not like other associations, which 
having principles believed to be of vital import- 
ance to the country, their members are willing to 
declare those principles, and to stand or fall with 
them. If, then, in attempting to find out the 
purposes of this order, I shall do injustice to it— 
if I shall ascribe to it that which its advocates 
deny, let members upon this floor, if there be such 
belonging to the order, rise and correct me. I 
shall be willing to be supplied with the informa- 
tion—more willing, perhaps, than they will be to 
give it. 


in every country. It appeals to that feeling of 
nationality without which a nation cannot exist 
as an independent Government, but which, at the 
same time, when kindled and maddened, may de- 
stroy all that is good in government, and subvert 
| the very principles on which it was established. 
There is no nation in the world—and the more 
intellectual, socially and politically, the nation is, 
the less ready it will be to entertain the prejudice— 
| [ say that there is no nation upon earth in which 
this prejudice against foreignersand foreign popu- 


This association appeals to that which is strong | 


lation cannot be aroused; and the most beautiful | 


and soothing effect of civilization, the loveliest in- 
fluence of our own institutions, has been to mollify 
this prejudice against those outside our borders, 


'and to bring the whole family of ‘nations, as it | 


| were, into a common brotherhood. According to 
the degree of a nation’s civilization, according as 
it is high, or low, you will, as a general rule, find 
this prejudice and hostility to foreigners. In pro- 
portion as a nation is elevated in its consciousness 
| of power, and in its knowledge of the high duties 
| of civilization, will it receive and treat with re- 
spect those who spring from a foreign soil, or are 
| reared under the influence of different ideas; and 
as it sinks in the scale of self-respect and civiliza- 
tion, in the same degree do you find this prejudice; 
and as a nation is possessed of a rabble instead of 


| a people, it will be seen that its fury can be aroused | 


| organization, Mr. Chairman—the one which I 
have heard alluded to here and elsewhere—is 
| that there are secret associations of foreigners 
| which must be counteracted in this manner. If 
| such political associations exist among the foreign 
| population of this country, it certainly seems a 
strange method to rebuke the error by forming 
other associations, in which are embodied all that 
is wrong in those we condemn. We give dignity 
and consequence to their conduct by imitating it, 


and lose all the advantage of honest principles by | 


leveling our own conduct to the standard of those | 


| we reprobate. If the foreigners have adopted 


rules of action incompatible either with social | 


| order or political rights, there can be no duty 
| more consistent with pure philanthropy or elevated 
| patriotism, than the attempt to correct their error, 
| and infuse into their minds juster views of the 
| duties of the citizen, both to his neighbor and to the 
State. We have adopted the humaneand tolerant 
| opinion of Mr. Jefferson, the great apostle of the 
Democratic party, and who infused into it that 
| generous and trusting faith in man, whether native 
or alien born, which has been the germ of the 
chief differences between the two great parties of 
' the country, ‘* That lilile is to be feared from error, 


Religious ' Teleration—My. Barry. 


Ho. or Reps. 


while reason is left free to combat it.’’ The evils that 
we see are not to be cured by persecution; the 

faggot and the stake are exploded arguments; 

and having discarded the more open, manly, and 

responsible instruments of torture, we will not 

now turn to seize upon those which are secret, 

sinister, and irresponsible. 

A few Germans, so goes the story, have formed 
an association whose purpose is, among other 
heterodox things, to abolish the Christian Sab- 
bath, and straightway the alarm is given, and 
men who never seemed to care for Protestantism 
before, have become disturbed. We have a body 
of Christians, numerous, zealous, and devout; 
we have a press, able, skillful, and ever ready; we 
have a clergy, watchful, learned, and pious; and 
more than all, we have a Revelation on which, as 
ona rock, is based the institution of the Christian 
Sabbath; yet neither, nor all of these is thought 
sufficient to save the Sabbath from the assaults of a 
few nameless foreigners, and the aid of the civil 
authority is invoked to devisesome policy by which 
the tide of German infidelity may be stayed. That 
remedy is worthy of Rome herself three hundred 
years ago. Itis to disfranchise three millions of 
people, to reverse the policy of the freest Govern- 
ment on earth, and while there are indications of 


| progress in every nation of the civilized world, to 


| ward. 


present ours as the only one which is going back- 
If the efforts of a few hundred foreigners 
can put Christianity in peril, it has a feebler hold 
upon the human heart, and is less closely inter- 
woven with the wants and principles of our 
nature than I had supposed. 

There have been meetings held publicly in New 
York city, and, doubtless, will be again, where 
the Bible, the Church, and the whole scheme of 


| Christianity have been denounced and held up to 


reprobation. These meetings were composed or 
native-born citizens, and yet no remedy has been 
proposed for the evil which required the disfran- 
chisement of all native-born citizens on account of 
the insane vagaries of a few, or which struck at 


| the root of the dearest privileges of the citizen, to 


eradicate a transient, though crying evil. The 
Boston Investigator has for years avowed and 
advocated principles utterly at war with Chris- 
tianity; yet, no body of men that | know of, has 
leagued together, by solemn oaths, to disfranchise 
the editor or his readers of theircivil rights. The 


| Unitarianism prevalent in and about Boston is as 


| politic to attempt the extinction of heres 


little acceptable to the great body of Christians in 
this country as Catholicism; but the truly noble 
tolerance of the people has not thought it just or 
or infi- 


delity by imposing civil disabilities. The best, 


| the only proper, remedy for erroneous opinion, is 


against all who cannot pronounce its Shibboleth. |, 
| - One of the most frequent justifications of this | 


argument and truth, offered in the spirit of respect 
and kindness; and a party which, in a free coun- 
try, attempts to drive men by secret or open 
roscription, and to punish freedom of thought 
y covert assaults of intolerance, can achieve only 
a temporary success, and escape for but a little 
while the condemnation which enlightened men 
visit upon every form of persecution. Wherever 
thought is free it will run riot in error. The great 
truths which the consent of man has adopted, are 
but grains of wheat winnowed from bushels of 
chaff. It is only by the widest excursions of 
thought that the treasures of the universe are gar- 
nered, and the vagaries of error are often sug- 
gestive of the finest discoveries of truth. Your 
freedom and mine, Mr. Chairman, to think right, 
rest upon the same guarantees as the German’s 
right to think wrong. His right to the abuse of 
his freedom of thought cannot be assailed through 
the medium of Jaw, or the more criminal agency 
of a secret oath-bound association without peril- 
ing our right to the proper use of our freedom. 
Secret political associations have heretofore 
existed in oppressed countries, for enlarging the 
rights of the citizens, and limiting the powers of 
rulers; but, this is the first, so far as my read- 
ing extends, in which the effort has been made, 
throvgh such an organization, to narrow the 
liberty of man, and graft an oppressive principle 
upon the Government. There has been a strong 
repugnance to these political associations in this 
country from the earliest period of our history. 
The society of the Cincinnati, formed immediate 
after the Revolution, and composed of men fres 
from the baptism of fire and blood in that holy 
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strugele, has decayed, and almost expired, under 
the distrust felt by the American people of secret 
associations, which might be wielded to the detri- 
ment of the public liberty, or to serve the ambi- 
tious purposes of those who would make the 
association the instrument of their own advance- 
ment. The times are not so improved, nor men 

rown 80 patriotic, that a power which was denied 

y public opinion to the best patriots of the purest 
days of the Revolution, can safely be intrusted to 
the hands of those who can show no peculiar 
claim, either of service or purity, to special confi- 
dence. 

But, sir, the purposes of this order and its 
organization are distinct. The end to be accom- 
plished and the instruments may be dissimilar 
and inconsistent. When the advocates of this 
religious and political intolerance talk to me of 
securing the independence of our country, of 
having our character truly American, of rejecting 
utterly all foreign influe ice and dictation, though 
] have been deluded with the belief that we have 
long enjoyed all these blessings, still my heart 
glows as | listen to these patriotic sentiments, 
urged with such warmth and eloquence; but when 
ask for the means of effecting these desirable 
ends, and am pointed to a secret political associa- 
tion which the traditions of our fathers, yet glow- 
ing with the life-blood of the Revolution, and the 
instincts of my republican nature, and the creed of 
the Democratic party whose truths I have been 
taught to act upon and to revere, all warn me to 
shun; when I am urged to join in proscribing 
one portion of my fellow-citizens because of their 
birth, and another because of their religious opin- 
ions, | naturally inquire, can the purpose of those 
be good who employ such means for its accom- 
plishment? I am far from charging upon the 
advocates of Know-Nothingism any wish to inflict 
evil upon their country; yet they are justly to be 
held responsible fer all the consequences, moral, 
social, and political, which flow from their doc- 
trines. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, two distinct questions 
are presented in examining this subject—first, the 
purposes which the order has in view; and secondly, 
the means by which they are to be accomplished. 


These purposes, as gathered from supposed || 


members, from newspapers professing to advocate 
the views of the order, and from the writings and 
speeches of those affecting to sympathize with it, | 
are— 

First. The exclusion of all foreigners from office. 

Second. The extension of the term of naturali- 
zation from five to twenty-one years, or some 
other period longer than five years. 

Third. The entire repeal of the naturalization 
laws. 

Fourthly. The exclusion of Roman Catholics | 
from office. 

The means by which these things are to be | 
accomplished, are a secret political association, in 
which the members are bound by the most solemn 
oaths to obedience, tosilence, and to mutual fidelity. 

I shall speak, first, of the organization, and 
then of the purposes the order has in view. 

I can but believe that a secret political associa- 
tion is dangerous to the rights of the people and to | 
the stability of the Government. In a free Gov- | 


ernment, where every man is entitled to declare | 


his opinions, and there is no punishment for 
the avowal of whatever doctrines he may enter- | 
tain, what excuse can there be for a resort to 
secrecy? When the people are oppressed by a 
tyrannical Government, and the penalty of death | 
awaits every man who dares to speak or think | 
against the power that is crushing him, there may | 
indeed be an excuse for patriots scheming in the || 
darkness of midnight, and in the security of | 
unknown places of meeting; but, in the midst of | 
a people who enjoy every liberty that the most | 
liberal institutions can bestow, where freedom of | 
thought, of speech, of action, and of the press, || 
are the birth-right of every man, how can a secret || 
proscriptive organization be allowed to take root, | 
and rights, the dearest that man can exercise, or || 
Government protect, be taken from the people by» 
means so insidious and so fruitful of danger? 
The Constitution allows no oaths to be forced | 
upon the voter, nor tests to be imposed in the use | 
of that franchise. The sense of dutyand theper- | 
sonal stake of each man in the welfare of thecom- || 
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munity were thought sufficient to insure its faith- 
ful exercise. But this secret association attempts 
to bind men by the most stringent oaths to exercise 
the right of voting only as certain native patriots 
shall determine, in the secrecy, and perhaps 
in the darkness, of midnight. ‘The citizen who 
assumes these oaths and obligations parts with his 
individual freedom, abandons his personal inde- 
pendence, and comes to the polls, not an untram- 
meled voter, but a mere machine to carry out, by 
his suffrage, the elections and the purposes which 
others—perhaps against his consent—havedeterm- 
inedon. fle barters away his freedom who makes 
any pledges or swears any oaths which impair his 
right to modify his ticket at any time prior to de- 
positing it in the ballot-box. The electoral fran- 
chise is one which is conferred on each individual! 
who exercises it, and which he has no right to 
trammel the free, judicious use of, by private oaths 
and secret combinations; and his duty is to his 


country and the Constitution, not to midnight | 


caucuses of ambitious and crafty men, who glaze 
over their schemes of selfishness with well affected 
anxiety for the public good. 

It is not to be supposed that an order so exten- 
sive and numerous as the Know-Nothings could 


exista great while without a revelation or betrayal | 


of its secrets, despite the strenuous efforts made 
to preserve them. A publication was made a few 
weeks since, in the Boston Post, of the constitu- 
tion, ritual, &c., of the order in the State of Mas- 


sachuseits, and those of other States sre believed, | 


so far as they have been revealed, to be essentially 
alike. A witness, who was being examined in a 
court of justice in Massachusetts, was asked if 
he belonged to the order, and after much equiva- 
cation, he admitted it, and being asked further, if 
the publication in the Post was an authentic copy 
of the records of the order, he replied that it 
was. Thus we have reliable information as to 
the method of initiation into the order, the signs, 
pass-words, &c., the oaths the members take, and 
the purposes they have in view. 

I have here the oath of the candidate for ad- 
mission into the second degree council, as given, 
and, so far as I know, uncontradicted, in the 
Pennsylvanian, extra, of October 6. It is as 
follows: 


*¢ Obligation.—You,and each of you, of your own free 


will and accord, in the presence of Almighty God and these | 


witnesses, your right hand resting on this Holy Bible and 
Cioss, and your left hand raised toward heaven, or, if it 
he preferred, your left hand resting on your breast, and your 
right hand raised toward heaven, in token of your sincerity, 


do solemnly promise and swear, that you will not make | 


known, to any person or persons, any of the signs, secrets, 


mysteries, or objects of this organization, unless it be to | 
those whom, alter due examination, or lawful information, || . . . 2 
| to violate a known duty, sworn to in excitement 


you shall find to be members of this organization, in good 
standing; that you will not cut, carve, print, paint, stamp, 


| 


| 


stain, Or in any way, directly or indirectly, expose any of | 
the secrets or objects of this order, nor sufier it to be done | 


by others, if in your power to prevent it, unless it be for | 


official instruction; that so long as you are connected with 
this organization, if not regularly dismissed from it, vou 


| will, in all things, political or social, so far as this order is 


concerned, comply with the will of the majority, when 
expressed in lawinl manner, though it may conflict with 
your personal preference, so long as it does not conflict 





witness endured the most painful and harassine 
struggles of mind in determining where the obj, 
gation of duty lay, whether to obey the oath taken 
before the court, or the one sworn in a midnight 
association; which claim was paramount, that of 
his country, to whom he owed duty and alles}. 
ance from his birth, or that of a secret proscriptive 
society, which had entangled him with oaths, ang 
digged pitfalls about him for his conscience. Hag 
a citizen the moral right, and if he has the right 

is ita worthy and judicious use of it thus to per- 
plex his sense of duty by assuming, unnecessarily, 
vows of the most solemn charactcr, and which he 
cannot disregard even in obedience to that higher 
and more ancient duty which rests upon us all, 
without incurring the censure, and, perhaps, the 
punishment of those with whom he had assor. 
ated? In my judgment, sir,a man whois a mem. 
ber of an established Government, from which he 
receives the amplest protection of person and 
property, and to which, in return, he owes the 
amplest measure of fidelity and obedience, his not 
the moral right to take such an oathas thst | have 
quoted. He may as well owe allegiance to a for- 
eign sovereign, and be ready to obey his com. 
mahds, as assume obligations to any society of 
his countrymen which piace him in collision with 
his own Government. So plain, and almost self- 
evident is this truth, that a year since no one in 
this country could have been found to question it, 
as noone willa year or two hence, when this bub- 
ble, with its tints that delude some eyes, shall 
have passed into obliv’on, with tts elder brothers, 
the alien and sedition laws, and the public mind, 
swayed from its self-poised equilibrium by a tem- 
porary excitement, shall have recovered its just 
posiuon. 

Many who have joined this association, under 
the best of the thousand inducengents by which 
good men have been seduced into a connection 
with it, when they come to estimate calmly and 
justly the false position in which they have placed 
themselves, will do, as thousands of others have 
done already, abandon it; and feeling that the 
laws and the Constitution of their country area 
safer measure of public duty, and surer guardians 
of public right, and honor, and interest, than the 
murky resolves of any association that ever 
adopted persecution for its creed, and an irrespon- 
sible secrecy for its means, can be, they will 


|| renew their open associations with their tellow- 
| citizens, and abjure thenceforth, as the worst 


enemies of freedom, all political organizations 
which employ oaths, or secrecy, or persecution. 
Anoath such asthis itis culpable to fake, but it is far 
more culpable to execute it. An oath to do wrong, 


or heedlesswess, it is safer for the soul manfully 
to abjure, than, under the delusive promptings of 
arrogance and pride, to persist in its completion. 
The oath provides that the member shall ** not, 
under ANY CIRCUMSTANCES, expose the name of 
any member of this order, nor reveal the exist- 
ence of such an organ zation.”? This portion 


_of the oath, perhaps, explains why those not 


with the grand, State, or subordinate constitutions, the | 
Constitution of the United States of America, or that of the | 


State in which you reside; and that you will not, under 
any circumstances whatever, knowingly recommend an 


unworthy person for initiation, nor suffer it to be done, if | 


in your power to preventit. You furthermore promise and 
declare, that you will pot vote nor give your influence for 


any man for any office in the gift of the people, unless he | 


be an American-born citizen, in favor of Americans-born 


| ruling America; nor if he be a Roman Catholic; and that | 
you will not, under eny circumstances, erpose the name of | 
| any member of this order, nor reveal the existence of swh | 


an organization. Toall the foregoing you bind yourselves, 
under the no less penaity than that of being expelled from 
this order, and of having your name posted and circulated 


throughout the different councils of the United States, as a | 
perjurer, and as a traitor to God and your country, as being | 


unfit (o he employed and trusted, countenanced, or supported 


the confidence of all good men, and as one at whom the 
finger ot scorn should ever be pointed. So help you God !”’ 


(Each answers, “ | do.’’) 

There are several things in this cath well calcu- 
lated to excite the apprehension of judicious, con- 
scientious men. It is easy to perceive in how 


| many instances it may happen that adherence to 


it will conflict with a member’s duty as a citizen. 


It may very frequently occur that a member may 


be required to testify in a court of justice of his 
own membership, as in the instance before alluded 
to, which arose in Massachusetts, in which the 


| in any business trans. ction, as a person totally unworthy || 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


in the order have never met a man who confessed 
that he belonged to it. And, sir, we have heard 


| men deny connection withit, whom we haveevery 


reason to be satisfied were members. Has any 
man the right to take an oath binding himse!f to 
the continuous statement of an untruth. Can that 
institution be good whose first fruits are thus 
evil? ‘No, sir; itis wrong, radically wrong. Nor 
can the guilt of the deception be escaped by the 
flimsy evasion that the real name of the order Is 


| not ** Know-Nothing,” and that, consequen ly, 4 
_man may safely say he does not belong co ove of 


that name, though he really is connected with the 
order which the public have designated by that 
title, end he we'll knows it is the one alluded toby 
the inquirer. S:nce his intenuon is to dcceive he 
is responsible for the deceit. Nor can he esc»pe 
by the plea that the querist has no right to put 
the question, and that he is, therefore, at hberty ‘0 
disregard the truth in his answer. It is by ro 
means certain that each citizen has not the right 
to ask every other any question he may see fit, in 
reference to public matters, without beirg liab'e 
to the charge of inquisition or impert nence: 2! d 
though the person asked may have the choice of 
silence or speech, he is under the common ob!iza- 
tion that rests on all men, if he answers at all, to 
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tell the truth. No eaths sworn, however solemnly, 
nor with the direst penalties that a secret midnight 
asso iation ever devised, can discharge a citizen 
from the eternal duty of veracity. ‘The difficul- 
‘ties in respect to truthfulness, in which a member 
is involved, arise from his oath to conceal the 
existence of the order, and his own connection 
with it. If he were allowed to confess that there 
is such an order, and that he belongs to it, he | 
then might frankly and consistently refuse to tell | 
anything further. But the object seems to be to | 
protect the members from the odium with which 
secret political associations have been viewe din 
this country, and to secure the benefits of such 
an organization, while they escape the responsi- 
bility of a connection with it. There is more of | 
wily cunning, than of republican frankness and 
manhood, in such a course. 

But this secrecy necessarily destroys all confidence 
between men. ‘Till this new order sprung into | 
existence, with its frightful demands upon the 
conscience of its members, there existed among 
the citizens of our country such mutual! trustful- 
ness that the statements of men of good character 
were received without distrust upon all subjects; 
but since it hus come to be admitted that some | 
men, of hitherto unquestioned veracity, have 
falsely denied their connection with the order of 
the Know-Nothings, and it has even been more 
than suspected that some of those from whom we | 
have a right to expect an especial purity of life, 
and by whom we have been accustomed to be 
taught that it is better to die than to stain our lips 
with untruth, have taken the oath before quoted, | 
and which requires of them conduct so much at 
variance with their teaching, it is not to be won- 
dered at that some have become skeptical of the 
existence of human veracity. The whole social 
fabric rests upon the belief of truth among men; | 
and the strongest bond of faith in an individual’s | 
truthfulness, is the well-founded opinion that he 
has never once voluntarily defiled his soul with 
falsehood. To conceal effectually their connection 
with the order, the members may be, and some | 
possibly have been, driven to aline of conduct, in 
my opinion, more reprehensible than a direct | 
denial of the truth—the acting of a protracted and | 
systematic falsehood. Having formerly belonged 
to the old Whig and Democratic parties, and not 
daring to excite suspicions, or to confirm those | 
already entertained, of their belonging to the | 
Know-Nothings, by separating themselves openly | 
from their old friends, they still affect to retain 
their interest in party action and party success, | 
allow themselves to be treated as members of their 
old parties, become possessed of information, which 
is given to them, as they well know, on the belief | 
of their being still faithful to their former friends, 
and yet. while acting thus, they are under oaths || 
which bind them to different parties, different prin- 
ciples, and different candidates. 

That this is no idle supposition of my own, 
as some credulous persons, who think that such 
things cannot be in a free and manly country like 
our own, may be tempted to exchkaim, I will quote | 
from the resolves of a Know-Nothing Council in | 
Brooklyn, New York. The preamble to those | 
resolves declares that, ‘‘ coop MEN and TRUE had 
already been nominated by the great political par- 
ties of the State, THE NOMINATION OF SOME OF 
WHOM WAS EFFECTED BY THE DIRECT ACTION OF 
THis onpeR.”? If any man, Whig or Democrat, 
had smuggled himself into a meeting of the other 
party, by pretending to belong to it, the judgment 
of all men would reprobate the act as perfidious 
and disgraceful. The contempt of all honorable | 
men would follow him like a curse. What rule 
of morals can tolerate in members of this order, 
that which is condemned in all other parties? 
Their first departure from sound principles in join- 
ing the order, involves subsequent delinquencies to 
conceal it, and make it effectual. If trade and 
commerce require good faith and sincerity in those 
who follow those callings, how much more are | 
they indispensable among those who are acting for | | 
the public, and whose conduct may influence for 
years their country’s welfare. | 

It is to be expected, with absolute certainty, || 
that an institution thus organized, and pursuing || 
such purposes, will be despotic, will trample all | 
those sacred rights, which the contrivers of the || 
order, and those who profit by the delusion, pre- || 





tend it was established to secure. This is one of 
the wicked consequences which the most untu- 
tored sagacity could not fail to predict. But all 
that could be anticipated is more than realized by 
the declarations of the Brooklyn council, which | 
find in the New York Herald, a paper friendly to 
the order, and which treats the whole proceeding 
as authentic. 


*< Whereas the action of the Grand Council of the State 
of New York, at their late session in October last, in 
making an independent nomination for State officers with 
out instructions to that effect from the subordinate councils 
of the State, and without giving them an opportunity to 
participate in the selection of such candidates, and when 
no necessity existed for such a course, inasmuch as Goop 
MEN and TRUE had already been nominated by the great 
political parties of the State, the nomination of some of 
whom was effected by the direct action of this order, was 
a departure from the true interests and objects of this order, 
an unwarrantable assumption of power, and in direct vio- 


lation of resolutions adopted by the same Grand Council in 
June last; 


‘© And whereas the said Grand Council adopted resolu- 


tions presented by Chauncey Shaffer, putting an unwar- 
rantable and ex post facto construction upon the obligations 
of the members of this order, thereby endeavoring to coerce 
and compel them, by THREATS and PENALTIES, to vote for 
the candidates so nominated by said Grand Council, in 
direct violation of the Coastitution and laws of the land, 
and subversive of the genius and spirit of our republican 
institutions ; 

‘* Aud whereas the said Grand Council, at their recent 
session, adopted a resolution originally suggested by Hl. A. 
T. Granbury, requiring the members of this order, under 
certain pains and penalties, to conress, under oath, how 
they voted at the recent election, in palpable violation of 
the rights and privileges secured to, and so highly prized 
by, every true American: Therefore, 

** Resdlved, That we repudiate and condemn the afore- 
mentioned action of the Grand Council as ANTI. AMERICAN, 
ANTI-REPUBLICAN, and the most CUNWARRANTABLE, ABOM- 
INABLE, and DANGEROUS ASSUMPTION Of DESPOTIC POWER 
ever attempted in this Republic; m its CONFESSIONAL, 
PENANCE, and threats of EXCOMMUNICATION, Only equaled 
by the holy INquISITION OF Spain, and only worthy of imi- 
tation by the GRAND COUNCIL Of CaRDINALS at Rome. 

* Resolved, That any American, assenting or yielding 
obedience to such degrading and inquisitorial requisitions, 
inherits not the spirit of his revolutionary sires, and is 
unworthy the name of a son of °76, and descends to the 
level of an ignerant Papist. 

* Resolved, That we recommend our brethren to pause 
andcalmly reflect before they aid in centralizing so danger- 
ous a power in the hands of a body who, however pure 
they may now be, may, at some {uture time, be composed 
of unprincipled men who, regardless of the public interests, 
will wield it for their own personal aggrandizement. 

“C.J. SHEPARD, President. 

‘*W. C. Heaton, Secretary.” 


Thus, the council, not satisfied with the oath 
that required each member to vote for the nominee 
of the order, attempts to impose a new one, to 
discover whether the first was violated, with the 
penalty of disgraceful expulsion to each mem- 
ber who confesses that he voted any other than 
the regular ticket. Mark in what language the 
Brooklyn council describes the iniquitous inter- 
ference with the rights of suffrage. See how it 
quotes the precedents of Roman Papish oppres- 
sion to stigmatize their own brethren, united with 
themselves in a crusade against the freedom of 
suffrage, the freedom of conscience, and the equal- 


| ity of thecitizens. If you, sir, or I,had used such 


terms, it might be said that we were denouncing 
what we did not understand, but coming from 
those who know the purposes and the system of 
the order, and who have smarted under the rod of 
its intolerance, who have tasted the first fruits of 
this graft of their own culture, it may be received 


| as true. 


It has been claimed, in support of the order, that 
both of the old parties are corrupt, and that it was 
necessary to form a new party, of purer principles 
and better material. An architect who should 
pronounce both of two buildings which he had 
examined, unsound and unsafe, in structure and 
detail, would hardly be thought reliable if he 
should attempt to construct another edifice of the 


| brick and stone which he had just condemned as 
| uselessand unworthy. Yet this order assumes to 


form, out of the corrupt members of the old par- 
ties, a society of immaculate patriots. A few of 


| the old partisans get together and rate themselves 


above reproach, and then adopt such other citi- 
zens, members of the old corrupt parties, as are 
willing to unite in asserting the knavery of all other 
men, and their own purity. This Pharisaical 
assumption of superiority is worthy of all rebuke 
and contempt. When I weigh the characters, 
when I ponder upon the course of those understood 
to be of. 


mortify my self-esteem or extort my admiration. 


this new faith, I confess I find little to | 
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I find them to be but as other men, having like 
infirmities as ourselves, neither purer nor wiser, 
nor more patriotic, than their fellow-citizens. [ 
discover in them quite as much lust of place and 
pelf, quite as much resignation in allowing the 
weight of office to be thrust upon themselves, and 
to the full as much of partisan and uncharitable 
feeling as others who affect a less degree of ex- 
emption from the ordinary frailties of their race. 
Those of this order supposed to be in this House, 
I must say, in all courtesy, I cannot rank one whit 
above the average of their fellow members, in the 
qualities of citizens or legislators. Self-canonized 
saints, and self-elected patriots, are of questionable 
stuff. There is a spontaneous distrust of the 
assumption that arrogates to itself a Benjamin’s 
portion of the common stock of human virtue and 
excellence; and the claim of imposters is usually 
extensive in proportion as it is groundless. 

In a free Government, I hold, sir, that there is no 
right in a portion of the people, whether a minority or 
a majority, to adopt a secret political policy, or pursue 
it by secret means. The Commonwealth ts the 
joint product of the thoughts and wills of the 
people who compose it. They have risked their 
mutual interests in a common vehture. Counsel 
and service are due from each to all. Whatever 
pertains to the common benefit is the proper sub- 
ject of mutual deliberation. The thoughts and 
reflection of each are proper tribute to the com- 
mon fund of knowledge; and when contributed 
and weighed, the deliberate judgment of the so- 
ciety becomes the rule of action to the members, 
both as to what purposes of common good they 
shall pursue, and how they shall accomplish it. 
I, as a member of society, may justly expect its 
protection in every right which the laws or the 
Constitution give me—protection not only against 
foreign invasion, but also against domestic vio- 
lence; against the man who assaults my person, 
or wrests my property from me; but nota whit 
less against those who, by means of secret cabals, 
midnight assemblages, unnatural oaths, and mali- 
cious combinations, would peril, impair, or destroy 
any one of my civil or political rights. Society 
can only protect me, can only protect itself against 
the effects of these secret political associations, by 
extirpating them. They are the fruits and the off- 
spring of revolution; they are the storm-birds that 
portend the tempest, and make it horrible; but 
putrid bodies which the thunder of anarchy lifts 
from the Geep in which they slumbered. 

All citizens, | think, sir, are under obligations 
of candor and sincerity towards each other in 
matters political. I think the very nature of a 
free Government requires it of them. The ballot 
of each voter is intended to be secret only so far 
as to protect him against violence, or any undue 
influence in preparing and casting it. This right 
to absolute freedom in performing this high civil 
act, is not clearer than the corresponding obli- 
gation of every other man to refrain from all 
attempts to disturb, oppress, or intimidate him in 
the exercise of it. But when the ballot is put 
into the box, it ceases to be a mere private act, 
and becomes a part of the public history. An 
attempt at concealment provokes inquiry, and 
justifies it. There can be but two reasons for 
keapint a vote secret—timidity, if we think our- 
selves right, or shame and ccnscious guilt, if we 
believe ourselves wrong. And a man must be 
deficient in some of the better qualities of citizen- 
ship, who is willing to assign either of them as an 
excuse for a secret vote. And the motives that 

rompt the vote, since he has no right to be 
influenced by any but those of the public good, 
are also proper subjects of inquiry, and if the voter 
be a man, of free and truthful answer. No man ever 
cast a secret vote, even if his purpose were as 
kindly a one as to avoid making a preference 
between rival friends, but felt his self-respect 
lowered, and that he had not acted up to the full 
dignity of citizenship. There is, and there should 
be, no penalty attached to the exercise of the right 
of voting, but the estimate which the public may 
attach to a man’s character, according as he is 
thought to have used his privilege well or ill. It 
is simply an item going to make up the aggregate 
of character. Nor should there be laws compel- 
ing him to declare how he voted; in free countries, 
the great mass of men being independent, in fact, 


‘as well as name, will spurm concealment in the 
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matter; and [I do not know, in all history, of more 
than one inquisitorial attempt, by an ex post facto 
Inw, to compel the citizen to declare for whom he 
had voted; and this attempt, so tyrannical, was 
made, not by foreigners, who, ignorant of the 
genius of republicanism, might, unconsciously, 
have violated its principles; nor by the old parties 
of the country who, immersed in senility and 
corruption, might be indifferent to the forms of 
liberty, but by the conclave of patriots who assem- 
bled in New-York as a Know Nothing Council, 
representatives of those who are to regenerate 
America; who, mourning the decay of public 
spirit, and the corruption of national virtue, have, 
by self-election, and the imposition of their own hands, 
set themselves apart for the work of reforma- 
tion. I have said, and I repeat it, that I think 
there is ihe strongest obligation among freemen 
to be open and candid in all political matters. 
Among slaves, or those who approach the ser- 
vile condition, even though they have the forms 
of freedom, secrecy is to be expected. But its 
use is an unwholesome regimen for the growth 
and nurture of the manly virtues. I am sure, 
sir, you would hardly be willing to continue a 
private partnership—and society has often, and not 
inaptly, in many important respects, been likened 
to one—in which you knew a portion of the part- 
ners had formed a secret league, in reference to 
partnership business, confirmed by oaths, guarded 
by mysterious ciphers, grips of the hand, pass- 
words, signs of recognition, and all the machinery 
of secrecy by which the men of disorder have, from 
time immemorial, guarded their schemes against 
the peace and the welfare of society; [ am sure 
you would be justified in the suspicion that your 
rights were very insecure, and in taking prompt 
steps for their preservation. And yet we, sir, 
the people of a free country, are told that there is 
a political association in our midst, secret as the 
grave, except when accident has betrayed it, and 
as inexorable in the proscription of all not con- 
nected with it, If your rights are safe from it to- 
day, will they be so to-morrow; or from some secret 
association to be formed next week? If the 
“ight to create such is recognized now, how can 
it be denied in future, when other isms will be seek- 
ing the aid of secrecy to accomplish their schemes, 
or wreak their revenge? Free Governments are 
controlled greatly by precedentsand general rules, 
and if, for a temporary purpose, or a scanty good, 

ou abandon wholesome principles, you have 
foakcen down the most effectual barriers against 
despotism. 

Public opinion is one of the most efficient re- 
straints on human action. The punishments of 
this world seem, with but too many, more terri- 
ble than the retribution of that which is to come. 


The criticism, the censure of men often restrain 
evil-disposed persons, and an enlightened public | 


opinion guides and sustains the virtue of individ- | 


uals. We find the action of political parties is 


purest when itis most under the public eye; and | 


as the veil of secrecy is thrown about it, there is 
a culpable laxity of conduct. 
though there is no obligation of secrecy, is thought 
less free from corruption than a public convention. 


A private caucus, | 


Meetings, of which there is no record but the un- | 


safe memory of those present, are likely to be less 


judicious than those in which every thing is re- | 


corded and published. A railroad, or other cor- 
poration directory, which gives its proceedings no 
publicity in a twelvemonth, is the subject of dis- 


trust, and too often falls into downright knavery. | 


These things we all see and know; and yet it is 
maintained that it is possible for an association, 
secret, irresponsible, its members unknown, and 
denying their connection with it, to select its can- 


didates and elect them, and to control the Govern- | 
ment of a great country without danger to the | 


rights of the people, or of corruption among the 
members. Where this secrecy begins, freedom 
ends. When the streets of Paris streamed with 
blood; when the guillotine was the only engine 
whose activity was not palsied by the general ter- 


ror that pervaded the land, the orders that plunged | 


France into such frightful calamities issued from 


the midnight, secret, irresponsible association of | 


the Jacobins. A career that begins in religious and 
political proscription may well end, like theirs, 
with the lamp-post and the guillotine. 
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; : | 
which prevails in an ordinary convention, yet se- | 


crecy is not the rule, but the exception, in such 


assemblies. ‘They know that the corruption which | 


attends them is proportioned to the privacy with 


which they are conducted; that men commit acts | 


in the safety of midnight caucuses, which they 
would not dare in the light of day, and the remedy 


they offer is an association in which all is caucus, | 


all secrecy, all «irresponsibility. 
tion which they denounce in others, they adopt 
as the rule of their own conduct. If a little secrecy 


The evil excep- | 


works such harm in ordinary politics, what must | 
the whole machinery of oaths, and grips, and pass | 


words, do for this new association. 


I believe it | 


will work everywhere, as it has wrought in the | 
instance of the New York Council already quoted, | 


its abundant harvest of tyranny, deceit, and per- 
jury. The order employs more secrecy in a single 
night than is used in preparing and conducting 
both the national conventions of the Whigs and 
Democrats. How, then, can this terrible poison 


fail to work its natural effect of corruption on | 


them. Perhaps, on the principle that one poison 


Civil and Religious Toleration—Mr,. Barry. 


sometimes neutralizea, another, the proscription || 


and intolerance which they swear to practice are 
an antidote to the secrecy which is found neces- 
sary in accomplishing their purposes. 

‘he first avowed purpose of the order which I 
shall discuss is the exclusion of foreigners from 
office. ‘The pledge of the member on entering the 


1} 


| 


| order is, that ** he will not vote, or give his influ- | 


ence, for any man for any office in the gift of the 
people, unless he be an American-born citizen.’’ 
A judicious man, it seems to me, will hardly deny 
that it is equally criminal to do, by indirection, 


as to do openly, that which we are forbidden | 
under the Constitution. Thatinstrument provides || 
that no man shall be a Senator in Congress who | 


‘*shall not have attained to the age of thirty | 


years, and been nine years a citizen of the Un:- | 


ted States,’’? &c.; that no man shall be a Repre- 


sentative ‘* who shall not have attained to theage 
of twenty-five years, and been seven years a cili- | 


zen of the United States,’’ &c., (art. 1, sec. 2 and 
3.) These clauses of the Constitution confer on 
alien-born citizens a complete eligibility to seats 
in the House of Representatives and Senate, when 


the respective periods of age and citizenship have | 
been completed, as upon native-born citizens. No | 
man will deny that Congress possesses no power 


| to add, by law, to the age or period of citizenship 
| fixed by the Constitution, and that such a law 


to do so would be an assault upon a right which 
the framers of the Constitution thought of suffi- 
cient importance to guard by a special provision, 
and I can see no distinction in justice between 
attempting to rob them of the rights by a law and 
by a secret association. The first is the bolder 
and manlier way of assault. 


would be unconstitutional and void. Any attempt | 


The men who do | 


| 


| 


| for many, to me is without a charm. 


| the injury in that case are known and responsi- || 


ble; they hold themselves amenable to criticism, 
to discussion, and to the public judgment. 
plant themselves upon the merit of their action, 
and not upon the force of numbers and the chances 
of escape from detection. 
and sincerity in political as well as other conduct. 
Until now all Americans despised secret political 


associations, midnight juggling, and the hatred | 


that would strike, and yet fear to avow the blow. 
There is no obligation, inmy judgment, to vote 
for a foreigner to any office more than for any 


other citizen; but there is an obligation not to form | 
a combination against him by which he is to be || 
disfranchised, or stinted in the enjoyment of any | 


constitutional right. 


If it be true that foreigners are less fit for office 
than native citizens, itis a gross distrust of the 


national common sense to suppose the people will 


not act upon it, and a poorcommentary upon pub- 


lic spirit, that special oaths, and the terrors of a 


secret inquisition are needed to urge them up to | 
I cannot but 


the discharge of an obvious duty. 
believe that true policy and justice are, in this case, 
harmonious. These foreigners are in our midst; 
they have come under our invitation, and have 
trusted to the liberal spirit of the age, and the gen- 
erous provisions of our laws and Constitution, 
and our purpose should be, by acting up to the 


|| full measure of good faith, to encourage them to 


| the highest standard of republican citizenship. 


All men admire candor | 


They | 
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policy dictates that they should be so treated as 
soonest to nationalize them, that the peculiarities 
of their birth, education, language, and ideas may 
be lost in the character of ourown people. There 
is no safety in a course that excludes them from 
any right which is theirs by the Constitution ang 
laws, and which induces them, from wounded 
pride, to perpetuate the distinctions which separate 
them from the native-born citizens. 

To a foreigner of just self-respect, the equality 
implied in voting, and the right to be elected to 
every office, even though he may never desire any, 
is one of the strongest ties that can bind him jn 
love and interest to the fortunes of the Republic, 
And if, at any time, it becomes necessary to dis. 
franchise him of either, in the name of manhood, 
and justice, and republicanism, let it be done in 
the open light of Heaven, let it be done with the 
forms, the sanction, and the solemnity of a na- 
tional act, and let him not feel himself the victim 
of a nameless persecution, tried, condemned, and 

unished, unheard, in the hateful manner of the 
inquisition, by those who blush to avow their 
connection with the deed. Justice would teach us 
that foreigners should receive a share of offices 
proportioned to their number, if the subject be- 
comes a matter of mathematical division; but it 
would be more fortunate for the peace of the 
country if the question of nativity and religion 
were never raised, and if selections to office were 
made according as Mr. Jefferson’s strong ques- 
tions are answered, ‘*‘ Is he honest? Is he compe- 
tent? Is he faithful to the Constitution ?”’ 

Second. The extension of the term of natural 
ization to twenty-one years, or some other period 
longer than five years. — 

When our country was weak, and there was 
apprehension that we might be attacked by foreign 
Powers, anxiety was felt to secure an influx of im- 
migration. Thetime for that apprehension is past. 
I, sir, as an individual, have never cherished or 
expressed the anxiety which I have witnessed in 
others, to see our country goaded into premature 
growth and population; though I have rejoiced 
to see those who came here, either from choice or 
to escape oppression, sitting, in due time, at the 
national board, and sharing equally the abundance 
of our unstinted hospitality. The vision of a 
splendid Government, which has such fascination 
I know 
that its magnificence, the pomp of its officials, the 
number and equipment of its fleets and armies, 
are but so much wrung from the scanty subsist- 
ence of labor. Wherever | witness the reckless 
pageantry of wealth, | know that the gaunt shadow 
of poverty is near by. I doubt if our rapid 
increase in numbers, in wealth, and power, how- 
ever gratifying to our pride, have been attended 
with a proportionate increase of those robust and 
homely virtues, on which alone permanent na- 
tional greatness is founded. It is the effect of 
great and sudden prosperity to disturb the ordi- 
nary action of the public mind, and to introduce 
false and deceptive standards of conduct. The 
whole nature of man runs wild, in a variety of 
excesses, and this inundation of prosperity sweeps 
away many of the established and respected land- 


/marks. Seasons, such as these, try the national 


character more than whole years of calamity. 


| This has produced that exuberance of intellectual 


movement, that redundance of activity, that Ezyp- 
tian fecundity of isms, which distinguish our 
country to-day. At such times, a recurrence. to 
honored and established principles is the most 
wholesome regimen for the public mind. 

I believe, sir, it had been better for us if we 
had never received, since our independence, more 


| foreigners than could be readily assimilated to the 


general condition and character of our native-born 
population. JI do not question that the inter- 
mingling of races here is one potent element of 
our growth and success. Those nations have 
been foremost in the world’s history whose char- 
acters have been the amalgam of the greatest 
variety of the best races of the earth. A constant 
immigration of enough to produce variety, but 
not to perpetuate diversity, would, 1 believe, con- 
tribute to preserve and increase our vigor. But I 
wish to see no foreign settlements in our country; 
no papers, schools, and school-books in a foreign 
tongue; no regions of country in which a traveler 
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the green sward of Ireland. I desire our people to | 
in language and institutions; I 
would have the first generation of foreigners to | 
be the last, their children I would have American 
in tongue, in education, in principle, and in law. 

It is said that this extension is rendered neces- 
sary by the abuses of the present system. 
These abuses are chiefly through false naturali- 
zation papers, and false swearing. ‘hey exist, I 
am inclined to think, less through any defect in | 
the present laws than through the defect in their 
erforcement.* The use of false naturalization 
papers, illegal voting, and the perjury attendant | 
upon both, are offenses against the laws of the 
State where they are committed; and it is to the 
State tribunals that the citizens must look for 
redress, and the vindication of their rights. There | 
is no ground, none whatever, to believe that grand 
juries would be more active to find indictments 
under a new law than under the old one, nor that 

pettit juries would be more prompt to convict. — 

It is useless to cumber the statute-book with | 
laws which there is not the public virtue to 
enforce. No law can executeitself; it must have 
the agency of man to administer it, and it is use- | 


be homogenous 


less to attempt to make the barbarous severity of | 


the statute atone for the apathy of the people. If 
it could be shown that the present law had been 
faithfully tried, and found inefficient, there would 
beample reason to ask the enactment of new laws. 
But there is no such proof. On the contrary, it | 
is known that if offenses are frequent, as is 
charged, indictments are few, and convictions still 
more unfrequent. If the evil exists in the mag- 
nitude described, if offenses are so many and pun- 
ishments so rare, the root of the evil would seem 
to lie deeper than an imperfect statute. It cannot 
liein the law merely, for that would be pointed out | 


and remedied; nor in the officers of the law, the || 


juries, the attorneys, and the judges, for a whole- 
some public opinion would impel them to the dis- 
charge of their duty; but it lies deeper; I fear it 
lies in a corrupted public sentiment. Individuals 
dislike the labor and inconvenience with which a 
prosecution is attended, and after an ebullition of | 
temper, and a few newspaper paragraphs upon 
election frauds, the matter is allowed to drop. | 
Another reason, perhaps, quite as effectual, is 
that both parties in the cities have been engaged 
in the disreputable work of procuring fraudulent 
votes, and each fears to provoke inquiry into its 
own conduct, by attempting to expose the crimes | 
of the other. But even if all the illegal voting com- | 
plained of were confined to foreigners, by whom is | 
the temptation to commit the offense offered? Cer- 

tainly by our own native citizens; and it seems 


strange that the whole indignation is visited upon || 


the foreigner, who is denounced as “ ignorant and 


the native who debauched him, and who, | sup- | 
pose, by contrast, is to be regarded as ‘ intelli- | 
gent and virtuous.”’ 

But, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the | 
cause of the evil, which is ascribed to the immi- || 
gration of foreigners, may be justly sought for || 
even further back than the condition of public | 
sentiment where it exists. 


As a State becomes | 
more refined and populous, the disparity in the | 


condition of the people becomes greater. The 


inequalities of wealth and social advantages are || 
more obvious; the rich becomericher, and the poor || 


poorer. Ifthere be any method of preventing this | 
result, political philosophy has not yet announced | 
it; and the evil has begun to be felt inthiscountry | 
in our large cities. 
tion of the community, happily for us yet small, | 


= ee | 
* Since the above was spoken I have seen a recent de- 
cision of Judge Dean, of the supreme court of New York, | 
on the administration .of the naturalization laws. He 
remarks: ** Those courts, instead of administering this | 
law, (of naturalization,) have, by their negligence and in- | 
aliention, practically repealed it, admitting thousands to the 
rights of citizenship, who want all the requisites to entitle | 
them to such admission ; have been guilty of a gross viola- 
tion of duty. and have made the law itself odious in public 
estimauon.’? 


“The man who would collect and embody in a single 


act, the operative portions of the various statutes on this") | 


subject, with such amendments as experience has shown 
are necessary to their due and faithful execution, would be | 
& public benefactwr.”? | 
‘When that is done, and the laws are administered in | 
their purity, it will be apparent that the faults have been | 


far more in the administration than in the laws them- 
selves,”? 


| 
| 
| i 
| 
| 


There is, in all of them, a por- } 


who are sunk in viceand ignorance. Asthe pop- 
ulation becomes denser, there will be accessions 
constantly to the number, and in due time there 
will exist a class in this country, asin the Old 
W orld, in which vice, and crime, and destitution 
will be the hereditary condition. It is from this 
class, and those who approach its condition, that 
_ the material for fraudulent voting is drawn. In 
agricultural regions, where the means of living 
are cheap and abundant, it is almost unknown; 


|| but, as a rule, I believe the evil will be found to 


increase in exact proportion with the density of 
the population. So far as this clase exists in our 
midst, a large share of it, | believe, will be found 
among the foreign population; because they con- 
| gregate about the cities, where the vice of proleta- 

rianism mainly flourishes, and because the native 
population, from its superior intelligence and 
familiarity with the mode of life here, has retained 
| the more lucrative occupations, leaving to the for- 
| eigner the humbler and cheaper ones, and those 

which are first to suffer from revulsions in trade 

and ‘commerce. Population and production march 
/ on closely together; there will not, for any great 
length of time, be a wide disparity between the 
supply of food and the number of people to con- 
sume it. And when the amount produced and 
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that requisite for consumption are about equal, a | 
slight decrease of the former, or of the supply of | 


labor by which it is to be produced, results in pov- 
erty and starvation. Such is the state of things 
in the greater partof Europe. Such, in a mitigated 
form, is getting to be the condition of our larger 
cities. The accounts of the destitution now pre- 


vailing in some of them, among the honest and | 


industrious, and the gloomy anticipations of the 
comingwinter, are heart-rending. Yet Government 


eigners have not caused it; nor even the present 


| war, though that event may have precipitated it. 


It is the effect of those mutations which are the 


brought about by the whole variety of those per- 


it about, as any other cause. High excitements 
in the commercial world are always followed by 
periods of languor and depression, and the sugges- 
tions of quacks, and their still more dangerous 


Republican 


| remedies, are alike to be discarded. 


| institutions can protect us against unjust legisla- | 


tion, oppresive taxes, and guilty wars, but they 
| trade, commerce, and manufactures. It is, then, 
| unjust to ascribe to transient causes evils which 
appear inseparable from the structure of civilized 


society . 
corrupt ”? and scarcely acensureis bestowed upon 1} 
’ | 


But, sir, if all these evils were the result of fraud- 


twenty-one years? If five years’ delay is so irk- 
fraudulent voting and perjury to escape it, it seems 
to me the temptation would be multiplied four- 


So far as the extension of the period to twenty- 
one years is a sentiment, a mere gratification of a 
feeling, or a prejudice, it is either above or beneath 


| fold by increasing the delay to twenty-one years. 


ing abuse, it seems entirely incompetent and 
| unsatisfactory. 
| Thelaws of naturalization I regard as I do an 


| other laws—justly open to revision and amend- 
ment. If defects of any importance exist, they 


| to vote for all such changes as may be found expe- 


| dient. I am satisfied, after listening to all that I 


|| can hear upon the subject, to let the period of five 


| years remain in the statute; yet, | am not so 
| wedded to that time that I would consider any 
| change of it by Congress an outrage upon the 
rights of foreigners, or upon the Constitution. | 


_am very — to hear all argument upon the sub- 
ject; but, so 


| tation in the remedy to the disease. 
| evil of a foreign population is hardly noticed in the 
discussion, and the changes of the law proposed, 


| cannot secure us against the inexorable laws of | 


ulent voting, how would the mischief be remedied | 
| by extending the period of probation from five to 


| some that the foreigner will risk the penalties of | 


ought to be remedied promptly; and I am ready | 


has not eaused it; the tariff has not caused it; for- | 


inevitable condition of existence, and which are | 


plexed causes which have produced that result | 
which we call the ‘‘ present state of things.’’ Our | 
very prosperity has been as effective in bringing | 





reason, but as a statesman’s remedy for an exist- | 
ry 


ar as | have comprehended the evils | 
| under which we are said to labor, I find no adap- | 


The great | 


and the persecuting creed of the Know-Nothings, | 


are alike trivial when compared with it. The mag- 
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perhaps, but feartograpple with. The discussion 

of it 1s Loo portentous, too pregnant with the high 

philosophy of taces, population, and government, 

to be handled by those whose whole politieal 

pharmacy is persecution, whose highest ambi- 

tion the ejection of an Irish tide-waiter from his 
otfice, and the summit of their statesmanship to 

combine the ** isms ”’ that are out against the Dem- 
ocrats who are in. The real danger is, that for- 
eigners will congregate in some States of the Union 
in such numbers, preserving the language, man- 
ners, and traditions of the Old World, as to root 
out the native population speaking the English 
tongue, and that we may come to be a Confed- 
eracy of States as foreign in origin, in language, 
customs, institutions, and religion, as are the sev- 
eral nations combined by force under the sway of 
the Emperor of Austria, or the Czar of Russia. 
Nothing can tend to accomplish this more speedily 
than proscription. If the foreigner finds himself 
one ot a degraded caste while living among the 
native population, he will naturally seek those 
regions in which his own countrymen are numer- 
ous, and a little more concentration of the foreign 
population in some of the northwestern States 
will give them an absolute numerical majority, 
and insure the control there. In such an event, 
they would, of course, reialiate the proscription 
under which they had suffered; they would, per- 
haps, become even as intolerant as the Koow- 
Nothings, and permit no native-born citizen, nor 
the son of a native, to vote or hold office; they 
would send naturalized foreigners to represent 
them here in both Houses, as they would have the 
constitutional right to do; they would have their 
relative weight in presidential elections, and the 
‘* foreign vote”’ would then be something distinct 
and palpable for politicians to intrigue after. No 
state of things could be more deplorable than the 
war of races, of which this order is the beginning, 
and if it be not crushed at once by the honesty 
and common sense of the people, it may give to 
our history a chapter as dark and bloody »s that 
of the English revolutions, or of the religious 
wars of the Hugenots and Catholics in France. 
You know, sir, that this is the evil to be dreaded 
in the future, compared to which all German anti- 
Sabbath societies, Irish riots, illegal voting, and 
foreign military companies sink into utter insig- 
nificance, and before which, as remedies, the ex- 
tension of the term of naturalization to twenty-one 
years, and the Know-Nothing remedy of exclusion 
from office, are but as bands of tow to devouring 
flames. Neither of these would diminish percept- 


| ibly the number of immigrants; and, while the 


annual supply continues, or increases, any law 
which tends to perpetuate the distinction of races 


| will only make the ultimate danger more formi- 
| dable. 


The duty of excluding paupers, vagrants, con- 
victs, and felons, is imperative; and if the evil be 
as great as is charged, the only surprise is, that 
we have allowed a public mischief of such gravity 
to exist so long. Laws, rigorous and effective, 
should be enacted, if such are not now on the 


| statute-book; and every citizen who regards the 


public weal, should unite, heartily, in their enforce- 


| ment. 


The third remedy proposed is the repeal of the 
naturalization laws. Before the adoption of the 
Constitution, each State passed its own laws upon 
this subject, and, of course, there was great diver- 
sity. To obviate this, the power was given the 
Federal Government *‘ to pass uniform naturaliza- 
tion laws.’’ As the States were exercising the 
power to naturalize foreigners when they gave it 
up, that the law might be made * uniform,” a 
failure to employ it by Congress would induce 
them to exercise all the rights they yet have, and 
which are very considerable, on that subject. 

Under the Constitution, the foreign inhabitants, 
whether naturalized or not, are enumerated asa 
part of the basis of representation, and give addi- 
tional power to the States where they reside. 

The effect of naturalization is, to give all the 
rights of citizenship at once, with the three excep- 
tions enumerated in the Constitution, and which 
I have already quoted. 

Though the rights conferred are thus ample, it 
is competent for the States to bestow nearly all of 
them upon the unnaturalized foreigner, by virtue 


nitude of the evil these midnight reformers see, |! of their Statesovereignty. He may beallowed to 
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vote in Stateand Federal elections, may be allowed 
to hold and to transmit real estate, und may be 
made elig ble toany State office. But these rights 
would net be recognized in other Suites except hy 
epecialaciion. In every Siate where similar laws 
had not been enacted, he would bein the position 
of an alien. A law of Congress is required to 
entile him to the benefit of that prov sion of the 
Constitution contained in the first paragraph of 
article fourth, section second: 

“The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and inumunities of citizens in the several States.”’ 

Such a man would not be *“‘acitizen’’ of the 
United States, though he might be enjoying nearly 
all the rights of ciizenship in a particular State. 
The right to vote, which appears to be conside red 
one of the privileges bestowed by naturalization, 
is derived from another source. Each State can 
fix the qualification of its own voters, can enlarge 
or contract that franchise at its pleasure; and if a 
State should deny the electoral franchise to all 
persons not natives of it, the right vo doso, I pre- 
sume, would be unquestioned. 

Thus we discover that even the repeal of the 
naturalization laws would not protect us from the 
influx of foreigners, nor from the ill effects of their 
voting, in case any of the States see fit to bestow 
that right upon them; and if the naturalization 
laws should be repealed, or the term extended to 
twenty one years, under the influence of a tem- 
porary excitement, the natural reaction of popular 
feeling would demand a restoration of the old law; 
or the right of voting, and other privileges of citi- 
zeuship, would be conferred by the States upon 
thetr alien inhabitants. The power of each State, 
then, is ample over its own ballot-box, and it can 
be approached oniy by those on whom she confers 
the reht. ‘There is not a voter of the Union who 
derives his power from the Federal Government; 
he may be naturalized under a law of Congress, 
and possess all that such laws can bestow, yet 
never be permitted to cast a vote or hold a State 
office in the Union. This is fortunate, as the 
necessities of States are different. In some, the 
foreign population 1s so numerous as to require, 
perhaps, some State legislation; in others, there is 
so little that itis merged in the mass of the native- 
born people. The proportion of natives to for- 


eigners in some States, 1s as one to eight or ten; in | 


others— Mississippi for instance—es one to sixty 
of the native white population. It seems natural 
that States of such dissimilar conditions should 
have laws adapted to their peculiar necessities, 
and if abuses have arisen where the foreign popu- 
lation is dense, which require laws for their eradi- 
cation, itis useless, not to say foolish, for States, 
where those abuses are unknown, to enact laws 
for their suppression. 

The foreign population of Mississippi is re- 
ported in the census at five thousand; the entire 
white population three hundred thousand. These 
foreigners, for the most part, are peaceable, indus- 
trious, useful citizens. They keep up no separate 
schools, publish no papers in their native tongue, 
affect no interests distinct from those of the rest 
of the community, and are steadily being absorbed 
into the mass of the people. Nor have they, sir, 


done that which seems the unpardonable offense— , 


obtained more than a share of public office. 
Why, then, does Mississippi need to join in 

any persecution, open or covert, of her foreign 

population ? 


Why should Congress enact any | 


general law applicable to her, which she does not | 


need, for the convemence of those States whose | 


situation may, indeed, require it, but who have | 


full power, :n their State rights, to enact any law 


iheir exigencies demand? Our foreign population | 


does us no injury which the laws of Congress can 
redress. The evil is local, so should the remedy 
be. 

lam influenced by considerations of this kind, 
when I say that | am not fired with the prospect 
of a splendid Government, nor anxious to see our 


population swelled with a mighty influx of for- | 


eizners. 
the natural increase of our native people will 
spread over our territory, and at a more distant 


In due season the time will arrive when | 


population will be reached. As this condition is | 


approached, there is less of happiness proportion- 


| than 


ably; at least there is a far more visible crying || 
misery. The fortunate classes may enjoy more, +! 


| remunerative branches of industry. 


|| in numbers been natural only. 
period the condition of a crowded and redundant | 
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but the poorer classes suffer more. Any course of 
action giving an artificial stimulus to the causes 
which will tring this state of things, ts to be 
shuoned. There are no new worlds on which the 
excess of population here can be poured, Europe 
and Asia will alike present barriers in their own 
crowded nations to any addition from these shores. 
The evil, when it comes to exist here, must find its 
solution athome. Highly colored pictures are often 
shown us of the myriad population that is to be 
poured upon us, and the measures I have been 
discussing are pointed to as remedies for that state 
of things. These | esteem utterly worthless for 
the purpose. 


[ do not deny, on the contrary I affirm, the 


right of a nation to impose such terms on the 
influx of foreigners as a due regard to her own 
interest and safety require. She is the sole judge 
of the evil aud the rmedy. If there were just 
reason to apprehend such an immigration from 
Surope or Asia, as would unduly crowd our 
people, impoverish our labor, or exhaust our sol, 
1 should advocate a policy more prompt, and 
adapted to the emergency, than the ritual of the 
Know-Nothings, or their clumey imitation of the 
secrecy and psrsecution of the Jesuits. We have 
the right, and [ should favor its exercise in that 
extremity, to deny all foreigners admission, and 
1 would, in that case, have our coast present an 
iron front to the tide of immigration as it does to 
the waves of the ocean, so long as the danger 
existed. But | would appeal to the manly, com 

mon sense of the people, and have our action, if 
any were taken, wear all the dignity of national 
justice and self-defence, and not the sinister aspect 
of a revengeful intrigue and midnight cabal. I 
do not believe the time for such action has come; 
and if it were now thick upon us, the remedies of 
Know-Nothingism are poor, flunsy—wholly in- 
adequate, 

It cannot be denied that the policy of our Gov- 
ernment has been to encourage immigration. The 
vast amount of fertile unoccupied territory, the 
number of canals to be dug, of railroads to be 


built, and all the variety of labor required in a new | 
country, induced our ancestors to solicit foreign | 
The surplus labor and capitai of Europe | 


aid. 
found employment here. Most of the immigrants 
settled in the northern and northwestern States, 
and it is owing to this addition to their native 
population that their numbers have increased faster 
the southern States. The natural growth 
of population at the South, is as rapid as in any 
part of the world, 
brought their strength to increase our productive 
industry, but the aggregate of money they have 


These foreigners not only | 


introduced into the country, has been very large; | 


many of them being inferior in education and so- 
cial advantages to our native population, turned 


to those occupations which are almost solely | 


physical, requiring vigor of muscle, and strength 
of constitution, leaving to the native popula- 
tion almost a monoply of the more scientific and 
This pop- 
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tuted, the difficulties which exist now would be 
as great then, and substantially the same. It 
matters not where the population is born, if there 
is not work for them to do, and they have no 
accumulations in store, there will be want, mis. 
ery, and destitution, It results from the density 
of popuiation, and not from its nativity. If the 
populauon cf New York city were to-day wholly 
native, would the cessation of business, the par. 
tial suspension of manufactures, trade, and com. 
merce, afflict them less sorely than it does the 
present mixed population? But yesterday, and 
there was labor for all, and, with labor, food and 
contentment; to-day there is a deficient supply, 
and at the same time a greater scarcity and dear. 
ness of the necessaries of life. If there be any 
way to prevent these fluctuations in business, and 
the suff-ring consequent upon them, it has never 
yet been made known. 

I have alluded to these things, sir, not in the 
spirit of crimination—God forbid, sir—for the 
whole country lies too near my heart for me to feel 
anything but the warmest sympathy for an 
section whose happiness is impaired, but for the 
purpose of pointing out what seems to me the 
very root of the disorder complained of. And, | 
think, both of the great sections of the Union 
might find a practical argument for mutual charity 
in the fact, that the social condition of each has 
in it the gerins of consequence which will give 
home occupation to their wisdom and philanthropy 
without either intermeddling in the affairs of the 
As soon as the population of the South 
becomes s> dense that labor is not remunerated, 
and there are no new regions for it to occupy, its 
period of trouble will have arrived; and the same 
id true, equally true, of the North. So far as 
immigration may help to bring this state of things 
prematurely, so far the troubles consequent upon 


| it are attributable to foreign population; but I 


repeat that it is a question of numbers, not of race or 


| nativity 


The last purpose to be achieved by the Know- 
Nothings, is the exclusion of all Catholics from 
office. That this is one object to be aecom- 
plished by the order, is evident from the oath 
taken by the members upon admission, and which 
I have already quoted. It is not to be denied that 
there is deversity of opinion among the brethren 
of different sections. The order seems already to 
have fallen into the most corrupt practice at- 
tributed to the old parties, and to the most cor- 
rupt class of the old politicians, that of varying 
its creed with every change of latitude. In the 
infancy of its existence, it is already mature in its 


_vices,and with a most surprising harmony be- 


tween the end and the means, it aims at political 


| and religious intolerance by seizing on every pre- 


judice and adopting every creed. The foreign 


Protestant is told that the order strikes only at 


| Catholicism, and the native Catholic is assured 


ulation has furnished to the North a large increase | 
of capital. It bas eupplied capital with a cheaper 


labor, by increasing the amount of it. It has 


given greater activity to manufacturers, by adding | 


several millions to the number of consumers. It 
has strengthened the shipping interest, by an 
amount of passage money equal, it is said, to 
the whole export freights of the country. The 
North could not have completed one tenth of her 
improvements, and kept up her other interests to 
their present extent, without this foreign labor. 
Most of these improvements at the South have 


been made by the native labor, and without ma- | 
| terially diminishing the annual supply of the staple 


productions of the ccuntry. As a section, the 
North has reaped the benefits of this immigration, 


and it will have to meet the consequences which | 


flow from it. 
of labor, its rights and duties, is perhaps the most 
vexed one of all that disturb the body politic. 
By immigration we are perhaps fifty years in ad- 
vance of what we should have been, had increase 
The difficulties 


that attend our condition are not mainly attributa- | 
ble to the foreign origin of a part of the popula- | 
If || 


tion, but to the number of the population. 


The question of the organization | 


that it interferes with no man’s religion, but 


| attempts to limit the influence of foreigners. 


In Louisiana, Catholics are allowed to join the 
order, we are told—and why? because that denom- 
ination is too numerous there to be assailed open- 
ly. Jf the order throughout the Union is sincere 
in its hostility to Catholicism, then the Catholics 
of Louisiana and elsewhere, who are persuaded 
that their faith is not to be harmed, are deceived 
and betrayed; but if they are not thus deceived, all 


others who have joined with the hope of crushing 


the influence of that church, are imposed upon, 
and have sworn their oaths in vain. In either 
event there is deception, which compels us to 


distrust, and should teach us to shun, the order of 


the Know-Nothings. 

It is something that will, I dare say, excite sur- 
prise through the civilized world, when it becomes 
known, that the people of this country, who have 
been first to practice, in its fullest extent, the 
great Christian doctrine of toleration, are engaged 
in discussing whether or not the Government !s 
safe while it continues. England which, three 
centuries ago, disfranchised the Catholics, and has 


_ since, under the influence of our example, grad- 


every foreigner were this day removed from the || t 
country, and natives in equal numbers substi- || Catholic sovereigns of Europe for the toleration 


ually relaxed the stringency of her laws, may 
well distrust her course, if our experiment demon- 
strates that even a Republic is endangered by 
religious freedom among its citizens. With what 
show of justice or consistency can we plead to the 
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of Protestantism in their dominions, while we 
disfranchuse our feilow-citizens of the Catholic 
fuith. Llow can we ask them to £0 forward ip 
relaxing the teers of opinion, walle we are going 
backward? Elow dare we talk of freedom of 
conscience, When more than a million of our citi- 
zens are to be excluded from office for conscience 


sake. 


Yesterday, to have argued in favor of religious | 


toleration in this country, would have been absurd, 
for none could have beer: found to deny or question 
it. But to-day, there is a sect boasting that it can 
control the country, avowing the old papist and 
monarchical doctrine of political exclusion for relt- 
gious opinions’ sake. The arguments by which 
they sustain themselves, are those by whi h the 
Inquisiuon justified their probing the consciences, 
and burning the bodies of men five hundred year 
avo, and against which Protestantism has struggled 
since the days of Luther. You, sir, and |, and 
all of us, owe our own right to worship God 
according to our consciences, to that very doctrine 
which this new order abjures; and if the right of 
the Catholic is first assailed, and destroyed, you, 
sir, or another member who believes accordirg to 
a different Protestant creed, may be excluded from 


| 


this House, and from other preferment, because of | 


your religious faith. 
rests upon the same broad basis of universal riglit. 
Confederates who disfranchise one class of citi- 
zens soon turn upon each other; the strong argu- 
ment of general right is destroyed by their united 
action, and the proscrip:ionist of yesterday is the 
proscribed of te-morrow. Human judgment has 
recognized the inexvrable justice of the sentence 
which consigned Robespierre and his accomplices 
to the same guillotine to which they had con- 
demned so many thousand better men. 

No nation can content itself with a single act of 
persecution; either public intelligence will reject 


thatas unworthy of itself, or public prejudice will | 


add others to it. If the Catholic be untrustworthy 
as a citizen, and the public liberty is unsafe in his 
keeping, itis but a natural logical consequence 
that he shall not be permitted to disseminate a faith 
which is adjudged hostile to national independ- 
ence; that he shall not be allowed to set the evil 
example of the practice of his religion before the 
public, that it shall not be preached from the pul- 
pit, that it shall not be taught in the schools, and 
that, by all the energy of the law, it shall be utterly 
exterminated. 

If this faith be incompatible with good citizen- 
ship, and you set about to discourage it, destroy it 
utterly, uproot it from the land. Petty persecu- 
tion will but irritate a sect which the Know-Noth- 
ings denounce as so powerful and so dangerous. 
This was the course which England pursued when 
she entertained the same fears of the Cathulics 


three hundred years ago, and which she has lived | 


to see the absurdity of, and has removed almost, 
if not quite, every disability imposed. 


Perhaps, | 


however, this new sect will not startle the public | 


mind by proposing too much at once, and holds 
that it will be time enough to propose further and 
more minute persecution, when the national sen- 
timent is debauched enough to entertain favorably 


The security of all ciuizens | 
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tongue. In my judzment, this attempt at pro- 
scription will do more to spread Catholicism here 
than all (he treasures of Rome, or all the Jesuitism 
of the Cardinals. 

Now, sir, what is this movement at the North, 
and who are engaged init? Itis a combination 
of all the ‘‘isms’’ of that section. Abolitionism, 
Free-Soilism, Whigism, Woma-Rightism, Social- 
ism, Anti-Rentism, gathered together from a thou- 
sand fretful rills, and mingling their currents in 
one common channel. Abolitionism and Know- 
Nothingism are akin; the firstis a denial of the 


| rights of a section of the Union, and an attempt 


this first great departure from the unbounded toler- | 


ation of our fathers. 

It is the experience of this country that perse- 
cution strengthens a new creed. The manhood 
of our nature, of all true, genuine men, clings 
more ardently to a faith which brings peril to the 
believer. Perhaps it is true of all times and 
countries. Christianity grew strongest under per- 
secution—not merely the exclusion from vffice, 
which is the condemnation of the Know-Nothing 


conventicles, but when the faggots and the stake | 


were the portion of the true believer. Wath the 
history of Protestantism so recent, and so fresh in 
cur minds, its birth in the very bosom of the 
Romish Church, where the civil and ecclesiastical 
power were united to discourage and destroy every 
species of heresy; its growth amid every form of 


danger, obloquy, and persecution; its triumph, by | 


the aid of truth and reason; and remembering how 
every effort to destroy it only planted it deeper in 
the hearts of the faithful, it is natural to believe 
that persecution will invigorate other creeds and 


sects. Whoever has the courage to bear the tor- | 
ture for conscience, will kindle more sympathy, 


and attract more converts, than the most eloquent |! ern tour, in which there were warm eulogies of || and others have not hesitated to apply to the 


to destroy them, because, in its wisdom, it has 
determined that those rights have not the proper 
moral sanction; the other isa denial of the rights 
of a class of citizens, regardless of section. One 
is a crusade against ‘he rights of Statex; the other 
against the rights of individuals. Theone onenly 
s; urns the Constitution ; the other attempts a flimsy 
evasion of it. This daringly attempts a breach 
and an assault; that mere cunningly adopts and 
prepares a surprise. The one almost commands 
respect for nefarious schemes by boldness and 
courage; the other would bring discredit on the 
best of causes, by evasion, circuily, aud irrespon- 
sible assaulis. In Massachusetts, when the sect 
made their own nominations, so faras | can learn 
the politics of these elected to Congress, all are 
ultra anti-slavery men. No man suspected of 
moderation was allowed to occupy a seat here. 
The candidate whom they elected Governor de- 
clared: 

**Ttis not true that I am, or have ever been, in favor of 
the fugitive shive bill. L never voted for aman who favor d 
it, Knowing such to be his views; and [ must very much 
change before Leverdo. IT never, by word, act, or vote, 
favored its passage, and | aman advocate of i= essential 
modification, or, in lieu thereof, its CNCONDITIONAL RE 
PEAL.”? 


The following resolutions of a Know-Nothing 


Civil and Religious Toleration—Mr. Barry. 


convention, held in Norfolk, Massachusetts, show | 


the sectionalism and intolerance of the order: 


* Resolved, That in the present chaotic condition of 
parties in Massachusetts, the only star above the horzon 
is the love of huinan liberty and the abhorrence of slavery, 
and that it is the duty of anti-slavery men to rally around 
the Republican party as an organization which invites the 
united action of the people on the one transcending ques- 
ion of slave dominion, which now divides the U:.10n. 

** Whereas, Roman Catholicism and slavery being alike 
founded and supported on the basis of ignorance and tyr- 
anny ; and bring, therefore, natural allies in every warfare 
against liberty and enlightenment ; therefore be it 

* Resolved, That there can exist no real hostility to 
Roman Catholicism which does not embrace slavery, its 
natural coworker in Opposition to freedom and republican 
institutions.”? 


Those whom the order voted for, elsewhere in 


| the North, are of the ultra stamp, almost with- 


out exception. To secure the vote of the Free- 
Soilers and Abolitionists of both the old parties, it 
was indispensable to have a candida e tinctured 
strongly with those heresies, and a flavor of 
Know-Nothingism was added to secure the coép- 
eration of certain Democrats, whom unadulterated 
Whiggery and Abolitionism might have disgusted. 
It was a combination and a triumph of all that 


| 


was ultra, and factious, and discontented, over all | 


that was moderate, and judicious, and studious of 
the public peace. 

Now that most of the elections at the North 
are over, a laborious attempt is made to persuade 
the South that the order is free of those Aboli- 
tion tendencies which secured its triumph. 


York is opposed to Seward., Let us inquire into 
this. 


The | 
one great fact relied on is, that the order in New | 


There is a strife in that State between the | 


Silver Grey or Fillmore Whigs and the Seward- | 
ies. Icis, nthe main,a personal strife, the rivalry | 


of twoambitious mn. Seward has taken ground 
against the Know-Nothings for two reasons, | 
suppose. He, in common with other Whigs of 


| New York, had, in past years, committed himself 


upon certain questions designed to win favor with 
the foreign voters, and could not join in this new 
persecution without gross inconsistency. But, 
worse than that, he, in common with the Whigs 
of the Union, had supported General Scott, who 
had advocated in the canvass giving to any for- 
eigner who served in the armies of the United 
States twelve months the right to vote. He had 
read without public dissent, as had the rest of the 
Whig party, General Scott’s speeches on his west- 
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‘the rich Irish brogue, with the illigant Jermin 
accent, ’’and if others are Willing, in two years’ ume 
to pass from eulogists and suppliants of foreen- 
ers, toabusersand persecutors, it seems tliat he is 
not. Heknows that judicious men wil! ask: Were 
you sincere, two years since, when you attempted 
to cajole the foreign vote, or are you sincere now? 
If you were in earnest then, what great events 
have occurred to change your views so completely? 
If you were not in earnest then, how shall we trust 
you now ? Efforts were made to array a'l the preju- 
dice of the Catholics against General Pierce. He 
was denounced for living ina State whore consti- 
tution excluded Catholics from office; though he 
was opposed to that clause of the Constitution, 
and had voted against it. For the first time, to 
my knowledge, the attempt was made to bring 
religion into the field of politics, in a presidential 
campaign, and it originated with those who are 
now active in getting up a furor of persecution 
against foreignersand Catholics. They had failed 
to win the united Catholic and foreign vove for 
General Scott, and they seem determined to be 
revenged on those whom they once so fi:trerinely 
besought. Jtis natural to hate those before whom 
we have humiliated ourselves in vain 

Mr Seward, p+rhaps, has too much justice and 
consistevey to join in so unrenubliean a moves 
ment. Itwas he who assailed the Know-Norhings, 
and not they him. The natural affinity for Pree- 
Soil, as shown in other States, satisfies me that 
they would have united with him had he not 
spurned theassociation. He first threw down the 
gauntiet to them, and has come off victor in the 
contest. The charm of Know-Nothing it vnei- 
bility was broken by the triumph of both Whig 
and Democrat over them, and the order attempted 
to revenge itself by persecuting its own members. 
He can dictate his terms of accommodation with 
them, | have no doubt. The pretense that one 
great mission of the order is to put down anti- 
slavery, and especislly William Hl. Seward, is 
sheer nonsense, and has been larcely circulated, 
since the northern elections, to make the order 
popular in the South, and thus to foist into power 
there, as it has done in the North, the enemies of 
the Democratic party, and of this Democratic 
Administration. The Silver Greys of New York 
are anxious to defeat Seward to remove a rival 
of their own chief, even if they send a more dan- 
gerous man in his place. 

Another reason of Mr. Seward’s refusing to join 
the order, | doubt not, was that, with his sagacity 
looking to ultimate success, he could not fail to see 
that the whole movement would be short-lived, 
and that when it ended, no political ac’, not even 
membership of the Hartford Convention, with its 
secret proceeding , could be more destructive to 
the prospects of a public man than to have avowed 
the principles of the order. You, sir, and 1, we 
all Know, that it is the almost universal opinion in 
political circles here, that this thing will have a 
brief day. The most anxious wet-nurses of the 
bantling hardly expect it to live through the pres- 
idential canvass of 1856. There is everywhere 
the most feverish anxiety among the faithful to 
secure some little official crumb of comfort before 
it is forever too late. Each longs to be carried into 
the pool while the watersare troubled, for the time 
of the troubling, they know full well, will soon be 
past, and then, where shall they be healed? Evi- 
dences of premature decay are already visible. It 
will vanish as suddenly as it arose, and leave 
scarcely a wreck behind. They feel the sandy 
foundation slipping from beneath their feet. They 
feel their sentence is pronounced each time they 
hear repeated the wise and tolerant doctrines of our 


| religion, and which are grafted upon our Consti- 


tution. Blank annihilation stares them in the face. 
They see indignation and distrust without, discord 
and rebellion within. Their secrecy ts betrayed 
and mocked, their intolerance despised, and their 
prestige broken. 

Towns in Massachusetts over which the storm 
swept in November, have since had municipal 
elections, and those opposed to the order were 
open in their denunciation of it and of its princi- 
ples, and, banding against it as against a common 
enemy, have defeated it. The organization of the 
order is better understood; ita intolerance, even 
to its members, has too plainly manifested itself, 
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order those epithets bestowed upon the action of | 


the New York council by the Brooklyn breth- 
ren, ANTI-AMERICAN,’ ‘* anti-ReEPUBLICAN,”’ 


sé 


** ViosT UNWARRANTABLE, ABOMINABLE, and DAN- | 


GEROUS ASSUMPTION Of DESPOTIC POWER,’’ in its 


** CONFESSIONAL, PENANCE, and THREATS Of Ex- | 


COMMUNICATION, Only equaled by the holy Inquisi- 
Tion of Spain, and only worthy of imitation by 
the Granp councit or Carpinats at Rome.”’ 

I can but believe that the Brooklyn insurgents 
have used language which the deliberate judg- 
men‘ of the American people will adopt as their 
opinion of the character, the purposes, and the 
merits of the order, and this opinrén will soon be 
both verdict and epitaph 

Were there no cause tor the dissolution of the 
order in its principles, the discordant materials 


which compose it would soon precipitate its de- || 


struction. ‘The ultra men already elected, agree- 
ing im nothing but hostility to the South, to aliens, 
and to Catholics, can harmonize in no course of 


action, foreign or domestic, unless by the happen- | 





ing of a Whig majority in Congress, the tariff | 


should be altered to suit the protectionist theory, || 
or some other doctrine of that party be embodied | 


inataw. If this order takes hold in the South, it 
will surprise both friends and opponents, It will 
be a matter of wonder why that section, suffering 
none of the hardships which are plead as an 
excuse for the order in the North, and from her 


instituuions peculiarly averse to secret and irrespon- | 
sible associations, should discard a long history ot | 


generous toleration to adopt the creed of proscrip- 


tion, and wear the name of an order which, in the | 


northern States, has beaten down thedefenders of 


: : 
the Constitution and State-rights, and inaugurated 


more fully than ever before, the era of consolida- 
tion and fanaticism. 

In a crisis like the present, it becomes the 
Democratic party to remain steadfast to its old 
principles, In the ** Act for establishing religious 


freedom,’’ adopted in Virginia, in 1786, and ori- | 


ginating in the benevolent mind of Mr. Jefferson, 
it was enacted that, 


‘“ Noman shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or bur- 
dened, in his body or goods, nor shall he otherwise suffer 
on account of his religious opinions or belief, but that all 
men shall be free to profess, and by argument, to maintain, 
their opinions in matters of religion, and that the same 
BHALL IN NOWISE DIMINISH, ENLARGE, OR AFFECT THEIR 
CIVIL CAPACITIES.” 

On this tolerant principle the Democratic party, 
through all the variety of disaster and success, has 
stood from that day to this. It has been the 
guardian of every civil and political right, of every 
individual, and of every section. No error has 
been too gigantic for its assault, noright too insig- 
nificant for its protection. When the rights of the 
States were in peril during the Federal adminis- 
tration of the elder Adams, it was the champion 
of our faith, Mr. Jefferson, who was foremost in 
their defense, resting their security upon principles 
as wise and venerable as the Constitution itself, 
and triumphantly sustained by the Democratic 
party. It was during his administration that the 
** alien and sedition laws,’’ so violative of personal 
right, were effaced from the statute-book by the 
votes of the same Democratic party which it is now 
attempted to seduce into heresies more abomina- 
ble than those which it then abolished. This new 
ism is the old * alien law,’’ undera thin disguise; 
and these two, with ** Native Americanism,’’ are 
bodies into which the old unlaid spirit of Feder- 
alism has insinuated itself, hoping, under these 
forms, to obtain a favor which was always denied 
it when recognized. It is like Petruchio’s nether 
wedding garment, ‘‘a thrice-turned pair of old 
breeches,’’ betraying the nakedness it was intended 
to conceal. 

The integrity and respectability of the Demo- 
cratic party have been sustained by adhering to 
the great constitutional doctrines which it incul- 
cated, and refusing under all circumstances, to 
ally itself with the temporary isms, which the 
Whig party has so readily affiliated with, and 
which have resulted in its corruption, and almost 
in its destruction. Though defeated at the North, 
in the late elections, those who stood by their 
principles through that arduous struggle, are men 
whose devotion to truth is beyond suspicion, and 
who, aided by a few thousand of their old friends, 
whom the excitement and the deceptions of the 
hour have misled will soon bear the ancient flag 








| committee, not to the subject upon which my | 
| friend from South Carolina [Mr. Kerrt] has so | 
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triumphant through that section, and reinstate 
their old principles, and their true men. Is it 
wiser for the South to trust this new organization, 
for the just interpretation of the Constitution, on 
which her rights, and those of the whole Union, 
depend, or that old party which, even when de- 
feated by desperate factions, has always possessed 
a large body of faithful men, and who are now in 
a minority only because they are devoted to 
the Constitution and the rights of the States? 

We know that this order is hostile to principles 
which the party have ever cherished. We know 
that it is-a formidable machine in the hands of 
ambitious men to defeat this Administration, 
which stands as a bulwark for the just rights of 
the States, and the people, against every. form of 
persecution and fanaticism. We know that under 
its banner are arrayed those who, for a quarter of 


| a century, have been the enemies of the Consti- 


tution and national peace; that against it are op- 
posed those whom we have ever cherished as our 
friends, and the true friends of the Union—whom 
fanaticism has reviled and persecuted, and who, 
under every adversity, have stood by the rights of 
the States and of the citizens of every State. It 
will create no surprise that we adhere to old 
friends who have proven faithful, rather than trust 
ancient enemies, who do not conceal their aversions 
even while they solicit our confidence. 


PEACE MEDIATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. T.L. CLINGMAN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 3, 1855. 
The House being in the Committee of the 
W hole on the state of the Union— 
Mr. CLINGMAN said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: | will ask the attention of the 


rr 


eloquently addressed the committee, for | should 
not like to attempt to glean ina field which he has | 
reaped so carefully, but to another question which | 
has some intrinsic merits, and which I hope to be | 
able to present in the interval that will elapse prior | 
to the usual time of adjournment. 

It will be recollected that, atan early day of this 
session, | offered a proposition, suggesting the | 
propriety of this Government offering its media- | 
tion to the belligerent Powers of Europe. The 
following is the proposition, as modified by me: 
A Joint Resolution requesting the President to tender the | 

mediation of the United States to the Powers engaged in | 

the Eastern war. | 

Whereas, the people of the United States see, with re- | 
gret, that several of the great Powers of Europe are engaged | 
in a war which threatens to be of long duration, and disas- | 
trous in its consequences to the industrial and social inter- | 
ests of a large portion of the civilized world ; and being, 
under the favor of Providence, in the full enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace, distant from the theater of conflict, dis- 
connected with the causes of quarrel between the parties | 
belligerent, and, as a nation, having no immediate interest | 
in the contest, and no purpose to interfere, forcibly or in | 
au unwelcome manner, nevertheless are of opinion that 
the controversy may be susceptible of pacific adjustment, | 
through the interposition of a neutral and friendly Power: | 
Therefore— | 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- | 
bled, That we would view with satisfaction a tender to the 
belligerents of the mediation of the United States, provided 
it should be in accordance with the President’s views of 
the public interests. 

My object at that time was simply to get the | 
subject before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
of which I am known to be a member, leaving it 
to the discretion of that committee to act upon it as 
to them might seem best. Since then, there has 
been a great deal of comment upon that subject by | 
the press generally. The proposition has been | 
assailed in some quarters, and defended with abil- 
ity in others. The course of remark has been | 
such, that I desire to make a short explanation of 
my views in relation to this subject, and of the 
reasons which governed me in making the move- 
ment. - 

I do not propose to speak as a member of the | 
Committee on Foreign Affairs now, because I 
have not the right, under the rules of the House, 
to refer to anything which occurs in the commit- 
tee until it shall think proper to make a report to | 
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the House. | desire only to meet some of the 
objecuons which doubtless induced gentlemen to 
vote against the proposition at the time when jz 
was first moved. 

It is said, in the first place, by objectors, to be 
an intervention on our part with the affairs of 
foreign Governments. If it be intervention, it jg 
precisely such intervention as this Government has 
practiced from its foundation. Every Ministe 
sent abroad is sent to influence the action of some 


| foreign Government, and to induce it so to regy. 
| late its action as to benefit, and not injure us. |p 


point of fact, we have ourselves had several 
instances of mediation submitted to us, which we 
have accepted, thereby admitting that it was not 
such intervention as gentlemen would now ex. 
clude us from offering to foreign Governments, 
Our Ministers are instructed to interfere with the 
action of foreign Governments, so far as it may 
affect us, and no further; and hence they are not 
expected to look to the internal action of any 
Government, but merely to its external relations, 
because in these latter we ourselves have an 
interest. For example, if the Emperor of Russia 
should deprive us of the trade of the ports of the 
Black Sea, or Baltic, our Minister, Mr. Seymour, 
would be instructed to remonstrate against it. |f 


|| that interruption should arise from a conflict be. 


tween Russia and some other Power, why then 
we might appeal to both of the belligerent parties, 
In this particular instance, our trade is interrupted 


| in those seas by the existing war, and our Gor. 
| ernment has a right to relieve us from such an 


injury, if it is practicable for it to do so. 

A gentleman over the way said, the other day, 
when I first brought up this proposition, that he 
hoped that the war between Russia and the allied 
Powers would continue for fifty years. I take it 
for granted that he did not express this benevo- 
lent wish [a laugh] from any opinion that it was 
advantageous to the parties engaged in it; but he 
must have made the remark to carry the impres- 
sion that the United States would derive some 
advantage from it. It will be conceded, on al 
hands, that it will give us no glory and no addi- 
tional territory. If we are to be benefited, there- 
fore, it must be in a pecuniary point of view, 
either by increasing our exports, that is to say, 
exhancing the value of what we have to sell, or 
diminishing the price of what we have to import 
or os 

et us examine this matter briefly, at the outset 
of the argument, first with reference to what we 
have to sell. 

Our principal article of export is cotton; and now, 
in the face of two short crops, it is down to less 
than eightcents. My own opinion is, and I say 
it with deference to abe opinions of other gentle- 
men, that but for the war, cotton would probably 
be now worth eleven or twelve cents, as it was 
in 1850 and 1851. I say so, because the recent 
supplies do not, 1 think, bear a greater ratio to 
the present demand of the world than did the 
crops in the years referred to. If so, the loss on 
this article alone, will make a difference of at 
least forty millions of dollars in the value of our 
exports; and, in point of fact, I have no doubt 
that the war makes a difference of twenty-five to 
forty millions in this respect alone, besides losses 
in tobacco and other articles. Gentlemen will sey 
to me, perhaps, that breadstuffs are increasing 
in value, but they forget that the drought of last 
year so destroyed the crops in most of the grain- 
growing States, that we shall have nothing to 
spare for the nexttwelvemonths. We have then 
to take the chances of deriving an advantage two 
years hence; if we should then happen to have 

roduce to sell, as a set-off to the large and heavy 

osses that are falling on us. 

But, in point of fact, it is the ability of Europe to 
purchase that determines the paket for and price 
of breadstuffs. I took occasion some years ago 
to examine the reports made by committees of the 
British Parliament in relation to the condition of 
the laboring population of England. I[tappeared 
that during periods of distress and famine the 
laboring classes were compelled to give up in suc- 
cession, as the pressure increased, such articles 
as were not indispensable; and that, for example, 
they first gave up sugar, then meat, after using It 
for a time only once a week, then bread, and finally 
they relied upon the potato alone. It appeared, 
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frou the investigation made at that time, that there 


was a disposition to consume a large amount of 


provisions if they had had the ability to obtain | 


them. Necessity was the sole measure of their 
wrchases. If the war goes on in Europe, with 
its heavy taxation diminishing the wealth and 
means of the people there, | doubt very much 
whether they will have the ability, to any great 
extent, to pay for our produce, even if we should 
have a large surplus. Bat even if it should prove 


otherwise, it is not probable that this additional | 


demand will make up for the loss upon the other 
articles to which I have alluded. 


Again, specie is being rapidly drawn abroad from 
this country to satisfy the demands of the belliger- | 
ents. There is, by consequence, an extraordinary | 


pressure in the eastern cities, and extending itself 
into the interior of the country, so as seriously to 
cripple all business transactions, and produce heavy 


losses to the community. Stocks of all kinds have | 
also greatly fallen in value, to the detriment of | 


many of the States, as well as of individuals. Be- 


sides all this, the shipping interest has suffered, 


and is suffering extremely. 


During the great wars in Napoleon’s time, | 


owing to the fact that Great Britain was excluded 
from most of the continental ports, our ships had 
the carrying trade. Such, however, is not now 
the case; but there are, in fact, nearly as many 
foreign ships engaged in trade as before the war 
began, owing to the fact that Russia has not the 
means of molesting the Allies on the sea. In fact, 
while the number of carriers remains about the 


same, the absolute value of freights is likely to be | 


diminished, so that really the wnole shipping 


interest is languishing, and the value of ships is || 


twenty or thirty per cent. less than it was a few 
months ago. 
maritime region, says that it has diminished fifty 
percent. Doubtless he is right on this point. 

It is also probable, if the war continues for 
years, we shall suffer as purchasers. It is true 
that certain kinds of manufactures seem to have 
fallen in value. It must be remembered, however, 
that the present supply was created for a state of 
peace. One of the effects of a fall of prices is to 
diminish the amount produced. It will also fol- 
low, that if laborers are forced to serve in the 
armies—and on this account, and also by reason 
of exorbitant taxation, manufacturing establish- 
ments are broken up—there must be a correspond- 
ing rise in the value of articles produced. ‘These 


are not new opinions with me; for in 1850, I con- | 


tended, while discussing the tariff, that one of the 
reasons why manufactures were so cheap, was 
that a long peace in Europe had caused the wealth 
and labor, formerly expended in wars, to be em- 
ployed in production, and thus brought down the 
prices of articles, and put them in the reach of a 
arger number. 
as I still think, then the reverse, viz: withdrawing 
labor and capital from production, and expending 
itin war, will tend to raise prices in those com- 
modities. 

[ refer to all these matters to show that our 
interests are sufferimg from the effects of this war; 
how much it is not easy to determine. My own 
opinion is from fifty to a hundred millions of dol- 
lars a year. I have no doubt that it is largely 
more than the expenses of this Government. 
Now, if this be so, is it not worth while to see if 


any measures can be devised to remove the cause | 


of such a loss? F 

But it may be said that this is only temporary, 
and that matters wilf soon get right. On the 
contrary, it strikes me that these evils must con- 
tinue and be permanent. England and France 
have already sent more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand men to the East. Now if they cost 
the Allies as much per man as our soldiers did 
in Mexico, it will be upwards of one thousand 
dollars per man for a campaign; and this, in the 
aggregate, amounts to one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions. Besides this, they have already made an 


A gentleman behind me, from the | 





If this was a sound argument, | 





enormous expenditure of ‘money for the naval | 
armaments, both forthe Baltic and the Black seas. | 
So that the whole expenditure may be nearly twice | 


thatsum. From the English papers, [ observe 
that the British Government is about building a 
hundred and twenty steam gun boats, at a cost 
of $250,000 each. ‘Thatitem alone will amount to 
$30,000,000. The Russian and Turkish expendi- 


_ of power without prejudicing us. 


| western commercial nations, though the Czar | 


{) 
tures are also very large, so that the entire war | 


expenses must reach several hundred millions. 
Now the money expended in this manner is as 
completely lost to the world as that invested in 
the Arctic when she went down into the waters 
of the deep sea. 
It is supposed that the Allies have lost forty or 
fifty thousand men, including those who have been 


slain in battle, died of disease, or have been per- | 


manently disabled. The Russian loss is greater, 
especially if we take into account the campaign on 
the Danube. 
Turks. The loss of all must exceed one hundred 
thousand men. Now, North Carolinais an aver- 
age-sized State, in population, and she has only 
one hundred thousand voters. There has then 
been a number of men destroyed as great or greater 


than all the voting population of my State—men || 


in the prime of life, men selected for their bodily | 
vigor, and many of whom were men of intellect | 


and education. All these are sweptaway. The 
effect of the war is far more disastrous than an 
epidemic disease which sweeps over a country, 
and takes away a like number of men, women, 
and children, indiscriminately. 

My object in making these remarks is*to show 
that an immense amount of the wealth of the 
world, and a very large number of producers, as 
well as consumers of the products of our labors, are 
annihilated. I hold that sucha loss isinjurious to 
the commercial interests of every civilized country 
in the world, and especially to that of the United 
States. 

To prove the truth of this proposition, let us 
suppose the United States to be the only civilized 
country in the world, and all the rest to be filled 


with savages, we should have then no exports | 


and noimports. This is evidentas soon as stated. 
As in that contingency, all our surplus produc- 
tions would perish on our hands, | need notargue 
that this state of things would be immensely inju- 
rious to us. I maintain that, as you destroy the 
wealth of the civilized world to any great extent, 
you approximate that condition to which I have 
alluded. For instance, suppose that other nations 
were thrown back to the condition of things which 
existed twenty-five years ago. Wethen sold less 
than thirty millions of dollars worth of cotton. If 
Europe were in the same condition as at that time, 
and we had now a hundred millions to sell, but 
could find a market for only thirty millions, wheie 
should we find ourselves? The extra amount of 
seventy millions would rot on our hands. But I 
take the further position, that even if this war, or 
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The same is probably true of the | 


any other cause, should keep the rest of the world | 


stationary for the next ten years, we should be 
greatly losers, because we are constantly increas- 
ing our productions; and hence, if there should 


not be a proportionate increase in the markets of 


the world, we should be losers. 


I think, therefore, that the proposition can be | 


maintained as a sound one in political economy, 


that you cannot destroy a large amount of the | 


wealth of the world, without injury to us as a 
great commercial nation. There may be excep- 
tions to this rule here and there, but as a genera! 
proposition, it holds good. If, then, the war be 
injurious to us, financially and commercially, will 
it benefit us politically? In reference to the ques- 
tion of the balance of power in Europe, it is true 
that itis not a matter for us to interfere with. But 
I may say that you could not change that balance 
For example, 
if Russia becomes omnipotent, and crushes the 


might himself be as just and as moderate as our 
own Washington, his successors might not be 
so, and it is easy to see that their conduct could 
change things to our injury. Ifthe Allies, on the 
other hand, should prove decidedly victorious, 
their ascendancy might give them, not only greater 
power, but also greater inclination to interfere with 
us on this side of the globe. Looking, therefore, 
to the mere question cf the balance of power in 
Europe, you cannot change it without putting us 
in a worse condition than we now are. I hope it 
will remain evenly balanced, so that each Power 
may be able to hold others in check, and prevent 
mischief. 

But having barely adverted to these topics to 
show that this war is an evil to us, | pass now to 
the consideration of the other great question. Is 
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there anything in the attendant circumstances of 
a character to induce a belief that our country 
might exert an influence to bring the war toa 
close? This, Mr. Chairman, isa question of great 
delicacy, as it involves an examination of the 
grounds of the war itself. If I were to enter into 
a discussion of iis causes, | should speak of things 
which persons in Europe, perhaps, understand 
better than I can dohere. Inthenext place, | might 
get up such a debate as would lead to a discussion 
of the merits of the several contending parties, and 
put ourselves in a position which neutrals ought 
not to occupy. I therefore feel the full force of 


| the caution given by the old Roman poet, to those 


who tread on ashes that may conceal fires under- 
neath. Nevertheless, | desire to make a sugges- 
tion or two on this point. 

The war originally rested upon a very narrow 
basis, so small that the parties themselves did not 
expect it to produce a war. This is clear from 
their procrastination and tardiness in making ade- 
quate preparations forso great a contest. In fact, 
it was supposed, at one time, that they had settled 
the difficulty. The Czar himself is represented to 
have said that the war is one ** for which, judged 
by its apparent grounds, there is no reason; and 
it is contrary to the moral, industrial, and com- 
mercial interests of the entire world.’’ Itis true, 
that he goes on to charge that the purpose of the 
Allies is to limit the power of Russia. Well, if 
that be their purpose, of course any offer of medi- 
ation from us would most probably lead to no 
favorable result. But I do not understand that 
the Allies have planted themselves upon that 
ground as yet. And even if they have for a mo- 
ment entertained such notions, the formidable 
resistance they have met with when attacking 
whot was supposed to be the exposed pointof the 
Czar’s dominions, will go far to satisfy them that 
it is not an easy matter so to change the nap of 
Europe as to deprive Russia of any portion of her 
territory. I do not believe they will persist in any 
such purpose. They are governed by wise and 
sagacious statesmen; and, in view of the difficul- 
ties which present themselves, | do not think they 
entertain the idea that, without a longer struggle 
than either of these Governments are willing to 
make, they can materially diminish the power of 
Russia. 

All history shows that the apparent strength of 
alliances is deceptive. Where all the parties are 
acting in good faith, and with equal zeal, it very 
frequently happens that, from the want of proper 
conceit of action, they fail to accomplish their 
object. All Europe at one time assailed France 
unsuccessfully, and Napoleon himself, at a later 
day, carried most of the European nations with 
him against Russia, but his reverses caused Aus- 
tria and other Powers to secede and join his 
enemies, so that he was in the end overwhelmed. 
I take it for granted, therefore, that these sagacious 
statesmen will not rely so fully on this alliance, 
powerful as it seems to be, as to press the matter 
to the extreme I have alluded to. 

It does not strike me, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
the interest of either of these Powers to desire a 
prolongation of the war. England is a commer- 
cial nation. The English people are brave, and 
energetic, and patient, and so long as their Gov- 
ernment tells them itis necessary to carry on the 
war they will submit to sacrifices. But England 
can have no hope of acquiring territory, so as to 
compensate her for these sacrifices. This remark 
applies equally to France. Her Emperor seems 
to have been directing his energies of late very 


| much to the improvement of the interior of his 


own country, in all respects, and to the beautifying 
of Paris, its magnificent capital. I do not, there- 
fore, believe that the Allies will at present desire to 
prolongthe war. And veryclearly itcannot be the 
interest of Russia te have war rather than peace. 
The Emperor of Rassia has a territory twice as 
large as that of the United States. It is but 
thinly settled, and the facilities of communication 
between the different parts of it are not such as they 
should be. He marches men a thousand miles 
from Moscow to the Black Sea or the Danube, 
and they are decimated two or three times over 
by disease and fatigue, ere they reach the point 
of action. Now, you and | know very well, sir, 
that railroads from Moscow and St. Petersburgh 


| tothe Danube, the Crimea, and the Caspian, would 
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make Rusaia stronger now than she would be with 
the whole Turkish empire annexed, without these 
faciiities. | take it for granted that a sagacious 
ruler, like the Czar, would rather improve the 
condition of his country, in this than 
prolong such a war, Great Britain is just the 
reverse of Russian in this respect; and by reason 
of her compaciness, insular position, and mari- 
time supremacy, she is a formidable antagonist to 
any country under the sun, having one league of 
6ea coast, 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that there 
were some mistakes made originally. I think it 
highly probable that the parties took the succes- 
sive steps that led them into this war without fore- 
seeing where they would carry them. The Em- 
peror of Russia may not have expected such an 
alliance when he took possession of the Principal- 
ities, and the Allies probably thought he would 
recede when they made theirdemonstration. But, 
sir, they have now placed themselvesin a position 
where neither can well make the first move to- 
wards a setilement, without a sacrifice of pride, 
and perhaps of prestige. Their condition is well 
descrived by Vatiel, ina few sentences, which | 
will read to the committee. He says: 


respect, 


‘* Two nations, though equally weary of war, often con- 
inue it merely from the fear of making the first advances 
to an accommodation, as these might be imputed to weak- 
ness, or hey persiatin it from avimosity, and agatust their 
Own tulerests. Then common friends effectually interpose, 
offering themselves as mediators. Aud there cannot be a 
more beneficent office than that of reconciling two navons 
at war, and thus putting astop to the effusion of blood. 
This is an todispensable duty to Uiuse who are possessed 
of the means of suceeding iu it.”’ 


These sentences, Mr. Chairman, express fully 
what} would say on this point. Butif the con- 
test be not terminated now, it must soon become 
a general European war. It will next year prob- 
ably get into Germany and Italy, and be more 
destructive than the wars of Napoleon, because 
the means of avgression and destruction are greater 
at this time than they were in his day, When 
the tri-culored flag is on the Danube, or the Vis- 
tula, the impetuous glory-loving Frenchman will 
have brought back vividly the recollections of 
Marengo, and Jena, and Austeriuz, and Wagram. 
All Europe will be in a blaze, and the war will 
fall with destructive and crushing force on the 
industrial and lower classes, who, in such times, 
ere always the greatest sufferers. 


There are some who look with hope and pleas- 


ure to this condition of things They say that 
the Governments will be overthrown, and the cause 
of liverty advanced. I have no doubt but that 
some of the existing Governments will be put 
down, but | do not concur in the opinion that 
republicanism will gain. You may see one 
tyrannical Government overthrown, and another, 
strovger and more tyrannical, erected in its stead. 
The only liberty which is worth preserving, is 
that which is founded upon law. And from the 
days of Julius Cesar down to the present time, 
‘‘arms and laws have not flourtshed together.’’ 
On the contrary, during military struggies, des- 
potism raises its head and domimtes over the land 
amidst the clangor of arms. To protect lifeand 
property, power must be given to the existing 
Governments. The greater the perils which sur- 
round them, the higher the powers with which 
they must be invested. Men will submit to any 
exactions, therefore, to support vast military 
armaments. But let there be peace »nd security, 
and these very armaments, being no longer neces- 
sary to the safety of the State, sooa become 
intolerable and will be discarded. 

Sir, the history of modern Europe sustains this 
position. It was aftera period of peace that the 
iirst French revolution exhibited itself, and at the 
close of tne long and desolating wars to which it 
gave rise—I mean when the Congress of Vienna 
sat—liberty lay low all over Europe. It was after 
a long period of peace that the revolution of 1830 
shook down the French monarchy, and extended 
iis vibrations into distant Poland. 
another long period of peace that the revolution 
of 1848 blazed out in France, illuminating Lom- 
bardy, Italy, and Hungary, until its light was 
dimmed and extinguished by the smoke of battle. 

Sir, our neighbor, Mexico, has had war enough 
in the last fifty years to have made her people 
the freest on earth, and yet, though many tyran- 


! 


nical Governments have been put down there, 
the cause of civil liberty has not advanced. Nor 
has it in the South iain States; nor in the 
world generally, during hostile struggles. What 
I mean to say is, not that war may not be some- 
times necessary to protect liberty, but | affirm that 
liberty does not usually spring out of war; that 
where you have one case of that kind, I.can point 
to a hundred of a contrary tendency. Looking, 
therefore, simply to the interest, of the masses of 
Europe, | would rather have peace than war. In 
peace you have the railroad and telegraph and the 
newspaper. Every newspaper, and letter, and 
message is an atom thrown on the side of liberty. 
You will find that as men become wealthier they 
will become more intelligent and more tenacious of 
their political and personal rights. 

These views, Mr. Chairman, accord with our 
own political system. We have thesmallestarmy 
and navy of any of the great nations, and our 
policy has been that of peace, in the main, from 
the days of Washington. Tiere are, too, pas- 
sages in our own history, which render it imper- 
ative that we should make the movement which | 
have indicated. It is well knownthat during our 
revolutionary struggle, France intertered on onr 
side, and ultimately became our ally, and aided us 
until the end of the struggle. But for that inter- 
vention it is highly probable that the assembly 
which | am addressing to-day would not exist. 
And, sir, while alluding to this, [ fiud myself un- 
expectedly in the presence of one who calls up 
recollections; I cannotsee,at this moment, withont | 
emotions, the gentleman on my left. (Mr. Ciine- 
MAN looked at M. Latayette, who was silting near 
him } 

A Voice. ‘* Who is it?”’ 

It is, (said Mr. Cuincman, continuing,) he 
whose grandsire is pictured on that tapestry, 
(pointing to the full length portrait ot the Marquis 
de Lafayette, on the left of the Speaker ) When 
we remember the past, made vivid by the sight of 
that picture and this living representative, is there 
one whocan doubt but that we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to France. While I would not pretend 
that we ought, under the circumstances, to take 
part, by force, on her side, I nevertheless maintain 
that we are under the highest obligations to do 
everything consistently with our own interest, to 
relieve France from danger or difficulty. 

Ata later period in our history, when we were 
at war with England, in 1812, Russia tendered | 
her mediation. That mediation was, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Monroe, the Secretary of State, 
** willingly accepted”’ by our Government. Great 
Britain declined it, but subsequently, and after she 
had triumphed over her great adversary in Europe, 
and was ae to turn all her forces against 
the United States, and thus give the war a much 
more serious and formidable character, it is well 
known that the interference of Alexander of 
Russia contributed, in a powerful manner, towards 
the jacification which took place. 
it appears, then, has strong claims to any good 
offices we can render her. 

Sull later in our progress as a nation there is 
an incident, and a precedent more striking and 
conclusive in its character. In 1835, when this 
Government, under the administration of General 
Jackson was in imminent danger of being involved 
in war with France, Great Britain tendered her 
mediation. It was accepted, both by us and by 
the King of France, and a pacification between 
the two Governments was the result. Upon this 
point I cannot do better than to read a few sen- 
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turned againsteach other. It was a noble intervention, a, 

a just return for the good work of the Emperor Alexuider 
in offering his mediation between the United States and 
Great Britai.—good works these peace mediations, and as 
nearly divine as humanity can reach ;—worthy of ail praises 
of long rememberance, and continual imitation ;—the nore 


d 


| Soin this case of the British mediation when the event io 


Russia, too, | 


tences from the work of the distinguished gentle- | 


man from Missouri, (Mr. Benron.] After aliud- 
ing to the state of things which then existed—the 
exhaustion ef negotiations and the preparatory 


| armaments on both sides, he refers to the fact that 


announcing his acceptance of the mediation, and | 


lt was after | 


uses the following language: 

** In communicating the offer of the British mediation the 
President expressed his high appreciation of the ‘ elevated 
and di-in’erested iotives of that offer.’ The motives 


| were,in fact, both elevated and disinterested ; and presents 


one of those noble spectacles in the conduct of nations on 


| which history loves to dwell. France and the United States 


had fought together against Great Britain ; now Great Britain | 
steps between France and the United States to prevent them | 
from fighting each other. George te Third received the 

combined attacks of French and Americans; his son, Wil- | 


liam the Fourth, interposes to prevent their arms from being | 


| the expense of both 


be prevented would bave becn so favorable to British inter. 
ests— would have thrown the commerce of the United 
States and of France into her hands, and enriched her at 

Happily the progress of the age which 
in cultivating good will among nations, elevates reat 
Powers above all selfishness, and permits no unfriendly 
recollection—vo selfish calculation—to balk the impulsions 
of a nobie philanthropy. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are just and noble senti- 
ments in themselves, and concisely and hand. 
somely expressed. Andrew Jackson, then at the 
head of our Government, was not a man likely to 
succumb to an adversary, or to admit improper 
interference from a foreign quarter. Nor did any 
man in these Halls, or in the country, censure 
his acceptance of the mediation. Every one knew 
that that iron will, before which the veteran col- 
umns of England were broken to pieces at New 
Orleans, would have been not less strikingly ex. 
hibited in defense of any right that could claim 
the protection of our flag. 

It thus appears that each one of these three great 
Powers has, in periods of trial or danger to us, 
iiterfered for our relief; and shall we not recipro- 
cate their good offices? Shall we be always ready 
to receive benefits, and never to return them? Shall 
we fold our arms, and coolly look on, while our 
former friends are struggling in the midst of perils? 
Above all, shall we retuse to act because we hope 
to take beic fits from their misfortunes? Isa great 
Government like ours to occupy the position of 
the wrecker, who stands upon the sea-beach during 
the storia, praying that navies may be stranded, 
that he may seize upon the floating fragments? 
Shall we tmitate the kite and the vulture that fol- 
low armies to prey upon tie slain, or the sharks 
that collect around the sinking ship to devour the 
drowning inmates? If any gentleman here has 
such feelings, | envy him not their enjoyment. 

If we were, as a nation, too feeble to protect 
ourselves, we might, upon the plea of necessity, 
jusufy being thus contemptible. We might then 
have an excuse for wishing that others might be 
cripled Jest they should hurt us. But while in 
a war with any great maritime Power our com- 
merce would seriously suffer, there is no nation in 
less danger of conquest or mutilation. We can, 
therefore, afford to be just and honorable, yea, even 
magnanimous. 

‘here is another reason, Mr. Chairman, which 
operates with great force on my mind as an argu- 
ment for my proposition. The impression pre- 
vails in Europe, or, at all events, has been sought 
to be created there, that we area grasping anda 
rapacious people. f do not, for a moment, admit 
the justice of this charge against us. On the con- 
trary, | think the United States have shown, from 
their ear! cst history,a commendable moderation. 
I recollect very weil being told by a gentleman 


| who had just returned from Europe, whilst the 


Texas antexation was pending, that the veteran 
statesman Metternich said to him, there was not 
a Government in Europe that would have hesi- 
tated a moment to take Texas on the terns on 
which she offered herself. In fact, while England 


| has been taking kingdom after kingdom in Asia, 


and France has been extending her conquests over 
Africa, and the other European Governments have 
been taking all the territory they could acquire 


| without peril to themselves, we may well chal- 


lenge a comparison with them. 

I may say, further, in order that no gentle- 
man may misunderstand the feelings with which 
I make these remarks, that I belong to what 18 
called the party of progress, or to Young Americ. 


_ I am in favor of the acquisition of territory under 


| General Jackson sent in a message to Congress, |, 


proper circumstances. Nevertheless, while | en- 
tertain these opinions, and believe that injustice 
has been done to our country abroad, it is Im- 
possible to conceal the fact that the impression 
prevails in Europe that we desire this war to 
continue, in order that we may get an opportunity 
to seize upon our neighbor’s territory. Now, by 


| making this movement we shall truthfully, and st 


the same time, gracefully remove any such im- 
pression. Besides, sir, it would be a declaratinn 
of neutrality in the most emphatic form. It w« ull 
not only be a declaration that our Government 
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intended to stand neutral, but that it did not desire 
that the war should continue to the injury of the 
parties themselves. 
sucess ul—if we were to be instramental in 
reieving these belligerents from their present diffi- 
culties, it would give us the greatest consideration, 


and Territorial 


| 


If the movement were to be | 


not only with the Governments, but also with the 


masses of the people. 

| maintain that if our country and its Govern- 
ment becomes popular with the people of Great 
Britain and France, and with the other nations 
of Europe, the monarchs would not like to quarrel 
with us in opposition to the wishes of their sub- 
‘ects. But where thereis ill-feeling between coun- 
tries,a single spark will sometimes light the flames 
of war. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, discussed this question 
mainly upon the narrow ground of our interests 
asanation. This, however, is not the mode to 
do full justice to the subject. To do this will re- 
quirea much wider range of thought and inves- 
tization. Independently of all calculations of 
interest, considerations of humanity rise up and 
force themselves upon the mind. The earth was 
given to man for his dominion and control. But 
itis only in our times that men are beginning to 
assert that right in its full extent. I do not mean 
to say that in former ages men have not been 
spread over the earth, but it isonly in our day that 
they have begun to turn its great natural agents 
toaccount. This war will stop the progress of 
humanity. It will destroy the greatest and best 


works of man, and throw him back upon the bar- | 


barism of the past. 


Besides, itisa war between the different branches | 


of the great Caucasian family—the White races of 
men, who have shown by their superior mental 
and moral endowments, their right to control the 
world and regulate its destinies. It is also a 
war, in the main, between Christian nations; and 
we are impelled, therefore, by considerations of 
humanity, of race, and of religion, to interpose, 
if our interposition can avail anything. If the 
movement is to be made, it should begin here. 
We represent the feelings, the very heart of the 
American people; hence our sanction will give 

eater force and consideration to the movement. 


“ 


I 
But to ine Executive, who has the charge of | 


cunducting the foreign affairs of the country, it 
belorgs properly to decide when and how the 
step should be taken. If there be not a fitting 
occasion just now, it may be otherwise a few 
months hence. 

Entertaining these feelings, my original object 
was to bring the subject before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and let that committee determine 
whether such a movement was advisable, if it 
were, to let it begin with Congress, but leave to 


the Executive the modeand manner of conducting | 


it. The President, of course, has an acquaintance 
with the condition of things which nobody else 
can possess, and to him, therefore, would I leave 
it to determine whether the movement should be 
made now or at some future day, and whether the 


offer of mediation should be tendered through the | 


foreign ministers here or through our ministers 
abroad, or in any other mode that he might regard 
as best calculated to effect the object. 
he should think proper to act, he would then move 
in the matter with all the authority of the Gov- 
ernment to sustain him. If the movement shall 
be made, I have no doubt but that it would be 
sanctioned and approved by our constituents. 


FINANCIAL AND TERRITORIAL POLICY OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 





SPEECH OF HON.S. MAYALL, 
OF MAINE, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 2, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole | 


on the state of the Union— 


Mr. MAYALL said: 


| 
Whenever 


Mr. Cuainman: I desire to makea few remarks, | 


first, in relation to the financial policy of the Ad- 


ministration, and secondly in regard to its territo- 
rial policy. 


| 


———— onl 


3efore entering upon a general discussion of 
the financial policy of the Administration, I will 
read that portion of the President’s message re- 
lating to the treaty which was made between the 
North American British Provinces upon the one 
part, and the United States of America upon the 
other, during the last session of Congress: 


** Since the adjournment of Congress, the ratifications of 
the treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
relative to coast fisheries, and to reciprocal trade with the 
Britizh North American provinces, have been exchanged, 
and some of its anticipated advantages are already enjoyed 
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by us, although its full execution was to abide certain acts | 


of legislation not yet fully performed. So soon as it was 
ratified, Great Britain opened to our commerce the free 
navigation of the river St. Lawrence, und to our fishermen 
unmolested access to the shores and bays, from which they 
had been previously excluded, on the coasts of her North 
American provinces; in return for which, she asked for 
the introduction, free of duty, into the ports of the United 
States, of the fish caught oathe same coast by British fish- 
ermen. This being the compensstion, stipulated in the 
treaty, for privileges of the highest importance and value 
to the United States, which were thus voluntarily yielded 
defore it became effective, the request seemed to me to be 
a reasonable one; but it could not be acceded to, from want 
of authority to suspend our laws imposing duties upon all 
foreign fish. 

‘““Iin the mean time, the Treasury Department issued a 
regulation, for ascertaining the duties paid or secured by 
bonds on fish caught on the coasts of the British provinces, 
and brought to our markets by British subjects, alter the 
fisuing grounds had been made fully accessible to the citi- 
zeus of the United States. 
consideration a proposition, which will be submitted to 
you, for authority to refund the dutiesand cancel the bonds 
thus received. The provinces of Canada and New Bruns 
wick have also anticipated the tull operation of the treaty, 
by legislative arrangements, respectively, to admit, free of 
duty, the products of the United States mentioned in the 
free list of the treaty; and an arrangement, similar to that 
regarding British fish, has been made for duties now charge- 
able on the products of those provinces enumerated in the 
same free list, aud introduced therefrom into the United 
States; a proposition for refunding which will, in my judg 
ment, be in like manner entitled to your favorable consider- 
ation.”’ 


Although my views do not comport with the 
views expressed by the President in relation to the 
reciprocity treaty, | would not have any one infer, 


[ recommend to your favorable | 


therefore, that | am opposed to free trade between | 


the North American British Provinces, on the 


one hand, and the United States on the other. I | 
have been long of the opinion that a free, mutual, | 


and independent reciprocation of the agricultural 
productions and manufactured articles in both 
countries would result alike advantageously to the 
interests of both. Upon an examination of the 
articles imported in 1851 and 1852, named in the 
schedule of thé treaty, I find the balance of trade 
in these articles is more than five hundred per 
cenyim against us. Hence | am decidedly of the 
opinion that the treaty, as it now stands, in its 
practical effect and operation, has resulted advan- 
| tageously to the interests of the British Provinces, 
and, upon the other hand, to the destruction of 
American interests. 
In order to explain my meaning in relation to 
| this point, I will suppose, for instance, that the 
United States propose and enter into a treaty with 


Great Britain, in certain specific articles raised | 


here in our own country, and that we are to have 


reciprocity of trade with Great Britain in cotton, | 


rice, tobacco, corn, flour, beef, pork, butter, 


cheese—a system which would, in fact, include all | 


the agricultural productions of the United States 
which are articles of exportation. Take it for 
granted that Great Britain enters into a treaty with 
the Government of the United States in relation to 
these articles. Here would be a treaty resulting 
directly for the interests of the United States, and 
against those of Great Britain. ‘The treaty be- 
tween the Provinces and the United States pro- 
duces precisely the same effects in relation to the 
interests of this country. 
evils resulting from such atreaty, toa great extent. 
1 have prepared a bill, providing for full and legiti- 
mate free trade between the Canadas and the 
States. 


The bill which [ intend to intrcduce provides, || in a very short period. 


that whenever the Government of Great Britain 
shall agree with that of the United States to admit 


I propose to avoid the | 


certain articles of American produce or manu- | 


facture therein enumerated, duty free, into the 
British Provinces, the same articles produced or 
manufactured by the British Provinces shall be 
admitted into this country also duty free. The 
articles enumerated consist of manufactures from 
' grass, straw, whalebone, hair, hemp, iron, and all 


| statute. 


it 
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other metals, cotton, flax, silk, wool, leather, 
marble, paper, papier maché, weod, &c., also 
prepared meats, vegetables, avimal oils, pan ts, 
glass, &c.; so that there will be an equal encour- 
agement given tothe manufactures ¢ t ihis country 
as to the farming interesis of the Provinees— 
making it to the Interest of those Provinces to 
take our manu actures in return for their agricul- 
tural productions, and thus making the conimer- 
cial intercourse truly reciprocal, aad not merely 
nominally so. 

If the provisions of this bill are much longer 
resisted by statute, they will triumph in spite of 
The relauve position of the two countries 
—their business connections—necessarily compel 
the practice of free trade. Thesteam car, swifter 
than the fabled messenger of ancient commerce, 
is gradually and steadily accomplishing this great 
desideratum. Alrendy lines of railway penetrate 
the heart of the Provinces, from Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York, and still other lines are 
in progress or contemplation, which, when com- 
pleted, will havea direct tendency, and, in fact, 
will superinduce reciprocity, in spite of all the 
artificial barriers that unwise legislation can pile 
up to thwart its peaceful and beneficent progress. 
The provisions of this bill will then be curried 
into practical effect. The effect of unrestricted 
commerce between this country and these Prov- 
inces, will be immeasurably to increase the busi- 
ness and enhance the profits of the railway lines 
in question, a result which will redound more 
largely to the benefit of our own citizens than to 
that of our neighbors, because, in the first place, 
our pecuniary interest in those lines is greater, 
and because, also, the established and unalterable 
current of trade must make the Provinces tributary 
to us, rather than ourselves tributary to them. 

No State in the Union is so vitally interested in 
the question of free trade as Maine. She is equally 
interested with several other States, on account of 
the railway connections with the Provinces. She 
is also more deeply interested from another con- 
sideration, being a border State of the Union. 
With the barriers of commercial restriction kept 
up between her and the Provinces, her position is 
isolated, and, like all border States, less favoreble 
to commerce than those States more centrally 
situated. The establishment of commercial rect- 
procity, either by treaty or statute, between the 
United States and the British Provinces, will 
change the face of affairs, and give to Maine a more 
central position in the world of commerce, aug- 
menting her influence and her power, and thereby 
securing a larger share of the trade of the world 
than she can now possibly command. When the 
great system of railways is completed, which is 
to strike out a new and shorter path from the com- 
mercial metropolis of the United States to that of 
Great Britain, running through the whole extent 


| of her frontier, Maine will become an essential 


and eminently central portion of this vast inter- 
national highway of commerce, aud wili, conse- 
quently, derive all the advantages that her new 
position will confer upon her, which must be incal- 
culably great and valuable. 

The idea that reciprocity will affect unfavorably 
the shipping and building interests of this coun- 
try, and especially of Maine, is, in my opinion, 
founded in error—in a total misapprehension of 
the effect of reciprocity on one of those branches 
of industry in which Maine is more largely in- 
terested than any other State inthe Union. Such 
an apprehension, I repeat, is grounded in false 


| notions of political economy, and of the effects 


of commercial freedom. They are precisely the 
fears expressed by the protectionists of the North, 
in respect to the effect of reciprocal free trade in 
navigation between the United States and Great 
Britain. It was said that that great step towards 
commercial emancipation would be the ruin of our 
foreign trade, and drive our ships from the ocean 
Yet, ‘instead of witness- 
ing the predicted calamity, we behold our com- 
merce expanding, our sails whitening every sea, 
and every part of the earth is made to contribute 
to the convenience and luxury of this highly 
favoved nation; cur ships engaging in trade in 
which they never before shared, and successfully 
competing with those of Great Britain in markets 
from which they were before wholly excluded. 
Then, | say, in view of the successful effects of 
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this system in the history of the past, where is 
the individual who is so completely destitute of 
every principle of patriotic pride as not to rejoice 
at the strides of our commercial! freedom, and to 
welcome the approaching proximity of that glo- 
rious maxim of ‘Free trade and sailors’ rights ?”’ 
Nobody would now consent to return to the old 
restrictive system in navigation; the same will be 
found to be the case with free trade with the Prov- 
inces. Instead of crippling our commerce, and | 
injuring ship-building, it will enlarge the circle of 
the one, and stimulate the energies of the other. In }| 
this day, when new, and almost illimitable fields of || 
commerce are being opened to the enterprising and | 
adventurous, giving employment to more shipping 
than the industry of all now engaged in that work 
can supply, it is idle, it is preposterous to talk of 
ship-building in, or the freighting business of, the 
State of Maine being ruined, or even injured, in 
the slightest degree, by all the additions which 
the concentrated labor of all the Provinces em- 
ployed in ship-building can make to the common 
stock of the world. 

And how much better is the objection based on 
the hypothesis that reciprocity is to injure the 
lumbering business in which Maine is so deeply 
interested? Not a whit; not a whit. It is an 
erroneous idea which some have entertained, that 
facilities for transportation of the productions of 
the interior to the sea-coast, or that any evils ex- 
tended to any branch of business whereby compe- 
tition is created, will injuriously affect the price of 
those productions, or that branch of business thus 
brought into competition. ‘The experience of all 
practical business men proves the fallacy of this 
opinion. All the competition which reciprocal 
trade with the Provinces will create in the lumbering 
or theship-huilding business of Maine, will buttend 
to the benefitand profit of those branches of trade. 
There is no danger that an ample market will not 
be found for all the lumber which Maine and the 
Provincescan produce. The danger is rather that 
both together cannot much longer supply the rap- 
idly increasing demand. The change which reci- 

rocity would lead to in this particular, as respects 

laine, would be but slight. Already the lumber 


rezions of the State have been reduced to the St. | 


John and its tributaries. The amount remaining 
onthe Saco, the Androscoggin, and the Kennebec, 
is scarcely sufficient to supply the rapidly increas- 
ing demand for home consumption. The same | 
remark is fast becoming true of the Penobscot; at | 
any rate, there is litle danger that a ready market 
and adequate prices cannot be found for all the | 
lumber that can be manufactured on its waters. 
The lumber regions of Maine at this time—all, 


atany rate,that need protection—are, therefore, on | 


the St. John and its tributaries. What was the 
condition of the lumbering interest there before the 
reciprocity treaty? Worse, infinitely worse, than 
it can possibly be with reciprocity. The St. John 
isthe only outlet. This river, or the mouth of it, is 
within foreign jurisdiction. Our lumber has to pass 
out of this river. In its transit it was subject to 
ail manner of delays and pecuniary exactions, so 
that lumber on the Maine side of the St. John 
was not regarded as worth more than one half as 
much as the same amount onthe Penobscot. Let 
reciprocity of trade be established, under which we 
shall acquire the privilege of carrying our manu- 
factured articles into the Provinces, and the advant- 
ages resulting to the United States will be incal- 
culably great and valuable. I[t will furnish the 
manufacturers with a new and additional market 
for almost every article manufactured in the United 
State , and thereby give an impetus to that branch 
of industry in which the New England States are 
so deeply interested. Under this Elgin treaty we 
are deprived of equality in trade. The Provinces 
can bring all their productions to us, and we can- 
not carry anything in return to pay for them, 
which their trade demands, without paying duty 
thereon. 


The very able report made by Mr. Andrews | 
on colonial and lake trade, in 1852, furnishes an | 


abundance of evidence to prove this fact. From 
this report I quote the following list of exports 
from Canada to the United States, giving the 
principal articles and values, for the year 1851: 


ND cabin dknthinshicm deine Se 
Lumber....... eee cea ch.) aedbcmaisis . 766,628 
Shingles.......... pSekeNiacees coaetenshies tus + 20,732 








Cattle of all Kinds and SizeB............ceeee ees #140,176 
PPETUTETTPTE CETTE TT EE TT LTT Te 185,848 
Web seunctescvesunthnedeecnts< te seeaa wnsiar sienna 41,896 
WP OE 0050. 005:0.6480 S0nenh eb eb0s0040460-00%9 a0:60 491,760 
PIOUE. nods ccnsccccccccccscccesccesgeseecccctces 1,1)81,484 
Barley and ry@..... ccccccee cktuwie We cttetereses 75,596 
ee ere rey Terr Te 41,588 
OOD, 0.06009.00 0sPoss ceccenvecee tose tesevecacese 135,708 
Pc cheers ackes LkbGRTaWaenese eases aueeseeS 38.004 
 icncken weds ds ektenes ss bewRinsesearaenies 38.008 
UMONUMEFAld 2... ccccccsccccccaccescocscevsecs 1,705,664 

Total ......00 PPPOE TT TT 


As can be seen by referring to table No. 9, in 
Canadian returns, the dutiable and free goods are 
thus stated for the year 1851: 


Dutiable imports into Canada from the United 
oo ee ET Pere ET TTT Te TT. 


Free imports into Canada from the United States. 1,147,388 








WS kinconnisansicsidss deceensicadsenseeeeee 


Total quantity imported into the United States 
from Canada, for the year ending on the 30:h 
June, 1852: 








Wheat, (bushels) ....... 870,889. ... ..ccee value, 609,681 
Pioer, (CWt.) . cb occcsees GOO isis Sicaes $6 = 1,002,998 
Rye, Oats, KC., RC. ccceeeeeeees cnc eesete a 203,570 

Total ....cccecees $060 ccns cccncdcsencee sien seul ao 


The above table proves conclusively that all the 
articles which the Provinces export come in free 


of duty; for all the articles are named in the_ 


schedule of the treaty, viz: ‘* Grain, flour, and 
breadstuffs of all kinds; animals of all kinds; 
fresh, smoked, and salt meats; fish of all kinds; 
hides, furs, and skins; pelts, wool, coal, fire- 
wood; fish oil, butter, cheese, tallow, unmanu- 
factured tobacco,”? &c., &c. I would prefer 
the Elgin treaty to none for the State of Maine, 
because Maine has to buy largely, for her own 
consumption, such articles as are exported from 
the Provinces. But I think I have proved con- 
clusively that it operates against the interest 
of the United States, as a whole; therefore, I 
have called the attention of the House to the 
| subject, and prepared a bill, the provisions of 
which, if carried out, will result more advanta- 
geously to the interests of both countries, and 
place the United States on an equal footing with 
the Provinces. 

The next movement to which I desire to call 
attention is, the repeal of the Missouri prohibi- 
tion of slavery from Kansas and’ Nebraska. It 
was a compact rendered sacred by the circum- 
stances under which it was entered into, by time, 
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not then discovered that it consisted in the 


|| winds. 
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ilege of owning the bodies of their fellow edtahanas 
born on the same soil; children, perhaps, of the 
same father; and nursed, it might be, by the same 
hands; but now, the right to buy and sell human 
flesh is called ‘* popular sovereignty.” 

But, sir, it would appear that the Administra. 
tion were not remiss in looking into the question 
of popular sovereignty. The bill repealing the 
prohibition of slavery, was brought forward b 
the friends of the Administration. It was urged 
upon the Senate and the House by the leaders of 
the President’s party. (I will not call them ** Dem. 
ocrats.’’) The President’s organ in this city, was 
constant and unceasing in its exhortations to pags 
that bill, promising, that if once passed, it would 
quiet all agitation, and give peace to the country, 
The people of the free States became alarmed; 
sent in their petitions; called on their Represent. 
atives to oppose the repudiation of this time-hon- 
ored compromise—rendered sacred by its associa. 
tions with the best men and greatest statesmen, 
and patriots of ournation. But the popular mind 
of the North was regarded with contempt; the will 
of the people was spurned by the Administration, 
and these sincere advocates of ‘* popular sover. 

| eignty,”’ and the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise was insisted on. Here, in this Hall, we 
were told that the President desired the passage of 
that measure, and Representatives were threatened 
with political excommunication if they did not 
aid the Administration in carrying out this policy, 
The object was attained; the bill passed; slavery 
was admitted into Kansas and Nebraska. 

Mr. Chairman, had the repeal of the Mis. 
souri compromise been fairly placed before the 
people, the result would have been widely dif. 
ferent. It was smuggled through Congress ina 
most unjustifiable manner. Had it been known 
that Mr. Pierce was in favor of the repeal, he 
would not now have been an occupant of the 
White House. He had my cordial support, and 

| I exulted with thousands of others in his triumph- 
ant election; but the passage of that bill has scat- 
tered the party that sustained him to the four 
His opposers grasped this new issue 


| with avidity, and they will follow it up to the 


| 
| 
| 


| 


and by the faithful observance of all statesmen of | 
the past and the present generation, up to the | 


commencement of the present Congress. 

At the last session of the previous Congress, a 
bill was reported to this House by the Committee 
on Territories, for organizing a government there. 
It made no allusion to the Missouri compromise, 
leaving it in full force. The question was publicly 
asked of the committee, or a member of it, why 


| the Wilmot proviso was not embodied in the bill? || 


The answer was then made to the House, and the 
country, that slavery had been excluded by the 
Missouri compromise, and that no repetition of 
| such exclusion would render it more valid. Sir, 


no Democrat, no Whig then dreamed that this | 


|| exclusion of slavery was unjust or unconstitu- 
|, tional. No man, at that time, dreamed that ‘‘ pop- 
‘ular sovereignty,’? of which we have heard so 
‘much, consisted in the privilege of holding a cer- 
‘| tain laboring portion of the population of this 
country in bondage—in the power to buy and sell 
persons who happened to be unable to defend 
themselves from such treatment. The bill passed 
this body without opposition or objection on this 
a and when it came up in the Senate, the 
ice President declared his hostility to the bill on 
account of the territory to which it applied being 
free by reason of this Missouri prohibition, but 

| cerned, the bill might as well pass then as at any 
|| future day, for that prohibition of slavery could 
|| never be repealed. The Senate heard these remarks, 
and assented to their correctness, so far as ‘silence 
gives consent;” for not a member expressed the 
|| lenst doubt of their perfect accuracy. Those grave 


| 
it 
| 
| 
| 

| 


and reverend Senators, who have since reasoned || 


declared, that so far as that objection was con- | 


| last extremity. The excitement on the slavery 
question had begun to subside. The East, the 
| West, the North, and the South, were at peace 
on that subject. None desired to revive an agite- 
tion so detrimental to commerce, and to the peacefil 
pursuits of industry. The President’s promises 
in his inaugural had given hope that this quiet 
would be preserved throughout the continuance 
_of his administration in power. The hatred of 
slavery, naturally strong in the northern mind, 
was in repose when this firebrand was thrown 
into combustibles that would otherwise have re 
mained inert, and it has kindled a fire that cannot 
now be extinguished. And this was done by the 
immediate friends, and with not only the marked 
| approval, but also with the strenuous efforts of 
\| the present Administration. 
There was no immediate call for the establish- 
| ment of aterritorial government in Kanzas and 
|, Nebraska. Events have shown since, that the 
object of the abettors of that bill was to avail them- 
| selves of the then condition of Congress, that they 
might pass through the repeal for the purpose of 
introducing slavery into that immense territory. 
A more impolitic course could not have been pur 
sued, even by the South. In all probability there 
| never will be another slave State admitted into this 
Union. If a compromise that had stood for a third 
of a century, that had become sacred by age, that 
the people looked upon as permanent, could be s0 
| easily set aside, is it reasonable to suppose that 
| there will ever be another? Such faithless, un- 
principled combinations are not to be trusted. 
| Why do the people of the South wish to ex- 
tend their ‘‘ peculiar institution ’”’ into free tertl- 
tory? They, themselves, are not so disingenious 
as to deny that it is an evil—and agreat evil—and 
- they not only refuse to rid themselves of it, 
ut show an intemperate zeal to extend the evil 
to others. The institution of slavery, they say; 
_is handed down from their ancestors. They find 
themselves entrammeled with it, and cannot safely 
extricate themselves from it’‘at once. The gentle 
man says his finer sensibility does not reproach 


li so profoundly upon “popular sovereignty,” had || him, as it is an evil that did not originate in him- 
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self; that he does not sin per se, (of himself,) though 
he holds human beings in bondage. ae 
them that they have something to console them, 
and ease the upbraidings of their consciences! Let 
us suppose the gentleman to possess a heredi 
contagious disease.. This may be said to eg ; 
misfortune, but no crime. But, su la loti 
zealous and active in communicating this di , 


ain per se? 

The immortal Washington and Jefferson did 
not desire the extension of slavery. The framers 
of our Constitution were aware that the institution 
was incompatible with the declaration of rights. I 
am sorry to say there isa change for the worse since 
theirday. Many who pretend to be the admirers 
of those illustrious characters, are now striving not 
only to have the baneful institution established in 
perpetuo, but to extend it as far as possible. God 
deliver u8 from such spurious Democracy! These 
men threaten to dissolve the. Union if they are 

revented from carrying out their base designs. 
Our Executive possesses almost unlimited power 
to arrest their effecting so nefarious a purpose. 
They dere not, they cannot do it. Look at the 
inevitable consequences of their forming a sepa- 
rate Confederacy. Such an event would not only 
be the means of liberating their slaves, but the 
very lives of the leaders of so foolish a project 
would be sacrificed. The Union will, at all haz- 
ards, be rved. Greece might have given 
laws to the whole eastern world, but she wasted 
her énergies in civil strife. The monarchs of the 
Old World are expecting us to accomplish what 
they cannot effect. They will be disappointed 
in their hopes. An attempt to separate this Union 
will be crushed in the bud, I have no fears on 
that ground. Northern statesmen have too long 
succumbed to the unreasonable demands of south- 
ern politicians. The time has arrived to stop 
them in their encroachments. 

Look at the fugitive slave law—a law that can- 
not be enforced, except by resorting to the most 
desperate means, I cannot go into the merits, or 
rather the demerits, of thislaw. The fourth article, 
third section, of the Constitution, gives no coun- 
tenance to this arbitrary law. The great city of 
Boston came nigh being deluged in blood in the 
case of the rendition of Burns. Let the slave 
States adopt some means of keeping their slaves, 
or liberate them. It certainly is not reasonable 
to make slave-catchers of the people of the East 
and West; and to repeal the fugitive slave act will 
be the work of the next Congress. 

Sir, the complaint which I make of the Admin- 
istration is this: that it should pursue a line of 
policy, and recommend measures to Congress, 
which every one must know are perfiectly ob- 
noxious and contrary to the sentiments of the 
people, and then call upon the Democratic party 
in Congress to them through without a con- 
sultation. If Ee popeah of the Missouri compro- 
mise was to be forced through the House as a 
party measure, the Democratic members of Con- 
gress who wereto take the responsibility between 
the Administration and the people, should have 
been called together in caucus, and the subject 
fully and fairly discussed; and every Democratic 
member, however humble, was entitled to have a 
hearing in relation to a measure on which would 
turn his political suecess or defeat. We all knew 
it was the members of this House ** on whom the 
tower in Siloam” was to fall. Hence we were 
the most vitally interested. If the Administra- 
tion was determined to destroy itself, it had no 
right to make a slaugter-house of the whole Dem- 
ocratic party. There were some members on this 
floor who did not desire to be beheaded by the 
effect of unwise and impolitic measures, forced | 
Upon us by Administration against our own 
consent. effect has been, and will be, that 
two thirds of the Democratic members on thi 

oor are prostrated, nosbcallz. ents perhaps, for- 
ever. Whois responsible the defeat of so 
man Dengecatia menitgerson the destruction of 
the Hemapeesie ic party? poerialy pater but the 
Administration; no man can deny it. 

My friend near me says I fought against the 
repeal severely, and he would like to know why 


Iw t again ned. N matter for that, 
Mr. Chairman. es ‘« death. in the pot toa 
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this || in which they live, and have erected enduring 
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It is true, | fought inst the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise, caatiapaely, night tied 
day. I spoke against it; I voted inst it, 

afterwards voted to suspend the rules to enable 
the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. ExsoT] 
to introduce his bill for the repeal of the fugitive 
slave law. 1 also voted to abolish the rations of | 
spiritous liquors in the Navy. In all three of | 
these positions which } took, and votes which I | 
gave, | am confident I am sustained by the ap- | 


Democrat, whether he voted for or against that would have been cemented 
. ; 
| 
I 





proval of my constituents. The leading men of | 


the Democratic party pro treated me very | 
handsomely, and were willing to place my name | 


before the people, but I did not desire a nomina- | 


tion. | thought that ** discretion was the better | 
part of valor,” and that | would stand aloof from | 


the present fused and confused state of political | 


affairs. s 

It is true, we all feel the force of the remarks 
made daily upon this floor, ‘‘ that the Nebraska 
and Kansas question was no test in our congres- 
sional elections. If it had been, all the anti- 
Nebraska members would have been returned.”’ 
My only reply to this is, my position is sustained | 
if Lam not returned. 

It is too apt to be the case, and is an evil which 
ought to be corrected, that the people of the North | 
do not stand by those Representatives and Sen- 
ators who firmly stand by them. If the people | 
would have their sentiments carried out in Con- | 
gress, they should sustain the men who have the | 
firmness and fixedness of purpose to carry them | 
out. Let me say on this floor, it matters not to | 
me if | am never returned to this Hall again, or if 
I never hold another political office in my life; 1 _ 
will act in conformity to my own honest convic- | 
tion of right and duty on all questions, independ- | 
ent of consequences and ‘‘ the opinion of all man- 
kind.”’ If lam charged with having deserted the 
ranks of the Democratic party, 1 reply I have 
stood firm to the principles of Democracy as I 








have always understood them; and if the leaders 


of the Democratic party and the Administration 
have proved themselves recreant to those princi- 
ples, as | am certain they have, I throw back the 
charge of desertion, and declare that it is they 
who have been unfaithful to the trust reposed in 
them by a confiding people; unfaithful to the prin- 
ciples on which they were elected; unfaithful to 
the great principles of human rights, on which 
all true Democracy is founded; unfaithful to the 

romises made on their coming into office, and, as 
haps remained true in all these particulars, there 
is, necessarily, a separation for which they alone 
are responsible. 

Mr. Chairman, having answered the gentleman, 
I trust to his satisfaction, | will now return to 
my point. There never was an Administration 
that came into office under more favorable cir- 
cumstances than the present. I, does seem to me 
hat it was the part of wisdom for the Adminis- 
tration to have pursued a line of policy consistent 
with its professed principles, reflecting, in their 
system of legislation, the will of the great American 
people, which would have ren it one of the 
most popular Administrations since the organiza- 
tion of the Government. Then the Democratic 
members on this floor would have been returned 
to the Thirty-Fourth Congress, and the Demo- 
cratic party would have been the great absorbing 
party of the Unior. e 

Had the southern delegation on this floor fol- 
lowed the judicious advice and noble example of 
some of its most distinguished members—the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, [Mr. Benron;) the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, (Mr, Hunt;] the gentlemen 
from Tennessee, (Messrs. Cortom and Erurn- 
iee;} and the gota from Virginia, (Mr. 
Muttson}]—by w wise and patriotic course 
they have stamped the’r characters upon the age 





would have maintained Mi ise 
asacompact with the North. Had they done this, 
they would have in the 
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together as becometh’ 
one people—one nation. But they did not do this. 
Pa now too late! an cewe reénactment of the 
issourl Will not appease the right- 
teous indignation of the nocthern people. They 
| have lost all faith in compromises with slay 
‘and slaveholders, and nothing short of repeali 
| the fugitive slave act; the removal of slavery from 
| the District of Columbia; the entire dissolution 
of the Federal Goverament from all connection 
| with slavery ;—will restore that unanimity of feel- 
ing whieh existed in this country previous to the 
| repeal of the Missouri compromise. 

Every effort was made to avoid the responsi- 
bility of thus opening these Territories to slavery. 
| The people were told that slavery wov!i not 
| carried there if the prohibition were repealed. 
After the deed was done, during the late canvass 
in various northern States, the friends of the 
Administration endeavored to carry out their pre- 
| tensions in favor of liberty % insisting that there 

would be no slavery there. This appears to have 
been a suitable finale of the deception. Even 
while these pretensions were beinz put forth, we 
saw, published in the newspapers, the prices of 
certain laborers, mechanics, and other inhabitants 
of these newly organized Territories, By the aid 
of the Administration, the slave-dealers were then 
trafficing in a defenseless part of the population. 
The excitement.on the slave question has increased 
| and swallowed up all others. It now wholly 

absorbs the popular mind. In these attempis to 
silence agitation, the President has shown himself 
| wholly incompetent to judge of the popular feeling, 
and the people no longer confide in his ability to 
conduct the Government, 

Now, sir, the North has taken its position. You 
have repealed the Missouri compromise. It was 
the basis of alllegislativecompromises. With it, 
all others fall; and so far as the free States are 
concerned, they are under no obligation whatever 
to retain any act.of Congress passed for the ben- 
efit of slavery. Indeed, every moral obligation 


t 
| 


} 





much of the statute of 1807 as authorizes the coast- 
wise slave trade. As the South have refused to 
permit freedom to exist in Kansas and Nebraska, 
will they insist, or have they the effrontery to 
ask, northern men to protect their traffic in our 
common humanity? ‘ Non-intervention,’’ was 
the cry of the Administration and the South last 
year; and shall not the next Congress reiterate the 
watchword when asked to withdraw the protect 
tion of our flag to that revolting trade? ill any 
one contend that we are bound to t this 
traffic on the high seas, and discard all protection 
to oie * our Territoties ? om sir, The 
cry of ‘* popular sovereignty ”’ wi repeated in 
the next aman when the proposition to repeal 
the statute authorizing the coastwise slave trade 
| shall come up for consideration. Let the people 
who are shipped on board our vessels for the slave 
markets of the South, shape their own domestic 
institutions. Congress ought not to interfere. Let 
them cast the slave-traders into the briny deep; 


: rests upon them to repeal immediately so 


Congress will not legislate slavery on board Amer- 
ican vessels. Will not the North hold the chalice 
of “‘ non-intervention”’ and ‘ lar sover- 





eignty ’’ to southern lips? 1 am aware that the 
| withdrawal of our protection from this unhallowed 
commerce will seriously affect the vital interests of 
the slave-growing States. Their principal com- 
merce consists in buying and selling human be- 
ings. These are their principal productions, their 
anon 8 comand ian. on which their groapesty 
epends. 1 think we are now prepared to 
the doctrine of ‘* non-intervention,’’ so far as thet 
commerce is concerned. Leet those people be in- 
vested with the rights of ‘* popular spvevelgnays’® 


and, while on board our ships upon the high seas, 


we will permit them to go voluntarily to the bar- 
racoons of the South, or to take possession of the 


|, slave-dealers and carry them to the clave martes of 


Africa. Let them enslave and sell their masters, 
or submit to be sold by them. 

When the ition comes up to repenl those 
laws of the United States which authorize, en- 
courage, or sustain the slave trade and slavery 
in the pi of ~~ — the South inter- 

any objection i repudiate the doc- 
Fine'of ‘‘non-intervention?”’ Shall we withdraw 
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the protection of Congress to freedom in Nebraska | 


and Kansas, and continue t 
trade and slavery in the District of Columbia? 
Has this motto of “ non-intervention” a local 


application, suited to particular degrees of longi- | 
tude? Shall we support oppression and the rais- 


ing of human beings for market in this city, and 


withdraw our protection of liberty in Kansas and | 


Nebraeka? 


aroused. They 
which has so long rested upon them. They are 
prepared to grapple with this question of slavery, 


rotection to the slave | 


and to wipe away the stain from the Federal Gov- | 


ernment. 


No magic wand will again pass Over | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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AMERICAN POLITICS. 


SPEECH OF HON. L. M. KEITT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In ror House or Representatives, 


January 3,,1855. 
The House being in the Committee of the 


Mr. Chairman, the people of the free States are || Whole on the state of the Union— 


have shaken off the lethargy | 


Mr. KEITT said: 
Mr. Cuainman: Strange things are happening 


Ho. or Reps. 
'| have inferiors beside them, is an dewent of the 
| northern ‘* Know-Nothing ” organization. The 
| have not the race which Heaven has appointed 


; 


| 


| around us. A crevasse seems to have broken from | 


them, lulling them to quiet repose, while southern | 
»ppreseion shall wind its meshes about the limbs | 


of the northern giant. 


Our Sampson will not be | 


seduced to sleep on the lap of effeminate servility, | 
while she shaves from him the locks in which his | 
great strength lies. Nosir; this Federal Govern- | 


ment must be divorced from all support of the 


from the stains of oppression, purify ourselves 


‘* peculiar institution.”” We will wash our hands 
i 
| 


from its iniquities, and lend our influence, our 
moral and political power, to the maintenance of 
liberty, so far as we possess the constitutional right. 

The people of the North will take good care to 


send members here who hold to their doctrines. | 


The time is near at hand when no man can be | 


elected from any free State who hesitates in sup- || 


porting the principles of freedom. 


Then, too, we shall eschew all connection with | 


new slave States. 


Should Kansas apply for | 


admission with a slaveholding constitution, she | 
will not be admitted to this-political copartnership. | 


We will not receive her into our firm. Should 
she ask us to admit her with the advantages over 


} 


us of having three votes for every five slaves; or, | 


in other words, should she ask us to receive her 
into the Union, giving to the holder of five slaves 
the same influence and power in the Government 
which four of our intelligent lovers of liberty pos- 


sess, we will discard and repudiate the dishonor- | 


able proposition. No, sir; if she enters this 
Union she must come with the same rights which 
we ourselves possess, 


| 
} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
| 


We will not degrade our- | 


j 
| 


selves by admitting her with superior advantages || 
which would dishonor and degrade every freeman | 
of the North. Our motto shall be non-interven- | 


tion in favor of slavery; popular sovereignty for 
the North as well asthe South; and we intend this 
popular sovereignty shall be exerted by the North 
and acknowledged by the South. 

This, then, is our position. 
driven to it by the Administration. We have | 
been compelled to také it in order to our self-de- | 
fense-—to protect our own honor, our own rights. | 


We have been | 





j 


the main stream of party excitement, and the 
waters are flowing in a new direction. The coun- 
try has been recently amazed by the successes of 
a novel political organization, whith, in my judg- 
ment, disparages the dignity of the American 
character by threatening it with subjection to a 


secret order. Upon this phenomenon in political | 


life | propose to submit a few reflections. 


accident, the other an essence. It is a shallow 
any party which is founded upon a specific system 
of construing the fundamental compact will or can 
perish. True, the organization of the National 
Whig party is effete, but that party still survives 
in principle. 

In a federative organization, founded upon a 
written charter, there will be different construc- 
tions of the grant of power. Mental dissimilari- 


ties, abetted by the absorbing nature of power, | 


whether in individuals or sections, and the en- | 
croachments of material interests not identical, | 


develop types of thought. The exigencies of 
society originate systems of measures, and these 


systems correspond to types of thought. A party, | 


then, which is founded upon a type of thought, 
is as inextinguishable as thought itself. 
Whig party is thus founded, that it is the repre- 


Thatthe | 


sentative of a specific mode of construing the | 
fundamental compact, no candid man will deny. | 


Itis a shallow philosophy, then, which concludes 
that it will or can perish. 

There are, there will be, and there can be, in this 
Republic, while it lasts, but two essential parties. 
They may not be called by the names of Whig 


and Democratic parties, but they must be founded | 
And their ele- | 


upon the same types of thought. 
mentary principles must be the same, a strict and 
free construction of the Constitution, States rights, 
and consolidation. Each of these parties has 


| committed violent aberrations from its cardinal 


From my early manhood I have been connected || 
with the Democratic party. It was my pride and | 


my pleasure to act with them while they acted 


| 
| 


upon Democratic principles; but when, under the | 


leadership of Mr. Pierce, they turned their efforts, 
and prostituted their influence to extend slavery, 
to increase its evils, to open up slave markets on 
soil which, for more than a generation, had been 
consecrated expressly to freedom, I could not, I 
would notgo with them. Theyset at defiance the 
lar will, repudiated the doctrines of our fathers, 
who declared all men to be endowed with inalien- 
able rights to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; and instead of wielding the powers of 
Gevernment to secure these rights, the present 
Administration have wielded those powers to 
remove that security which had been thrown 
around the people of Nebraska and Kansas by 
the Congress of 1820. 
The of the whole North, and of the 


to themselves, true to the ive sentiments 
of the age in which we live, will hereafter see 
that the powers of this Federal Government shall 
be wielded for freedom—to promote the objects: 
for which it was originally intended—the ix 
ness and p of mankind. We shall, if 
true to these objects, make no more com; 
We will carry ovt the Constitution, 
all ite parts such construction as will * promote 
union, establish justice, insure domestic il- 


Soret att espero 
° to ‘under 
! jarkedioton. core : 


giving to 


| 


}| 


South, also, if true to constitutional liberty, true 


principles, but each, by a natural law, speedily 


| 


| 


| too holy to deny citizenship to the black 
but they will disfranchise the white man. 


to occupy this position, and therefore they would 
trample those of their own race into the status of 
inferiors. They are too pure, too philanthropic, 


man; 
The 


, Ethiopian shall not be an alien among the snow. * 





drifts of the North; but the descendants of those 
gallant men who left home and its sanctities to 
struggle for strangers in a strange land, and who 
survived covered with wounds, or fell upon the 
field with your bloody flag wrapped around them, 
shall be made pafiahs. Black slaves you will 
not have; white ones you would make. 

1 believe, then, that the love of power, the am- 
bition to be masters without the patriarchal rela. 
tion, without the unselfish antagonism of races, 
have much to do with this recent organization at 


|| the North. Bat there is also something of a social 
Names, sir, die; principles never. The one is an | 


character implicated in it. The heavings of the 


| social strata in Europe, the rupture and chaos of 
philosophy which concludes that, in a Republic, || 


the industrial relations, and the armed collisions 
of Governments have swollen vastly the current 
of emigration to this country. There, war, fam- 
ine,and the pressure of population against the 
wall of subsistence have pauperized labor. From 
the Pennsylvania coal miner comes the cry, ‘* Do 


|| not repeal the duty on coal;’”’ from the navigation 


interest, ** Do not repeal ‘the ee tne laws;” 
from the spinners and weavers, * Do not reduce 
the tariff.’”” Why this cry? They Say that north- 
ern free labor must be saved from competition with 
the pauperized labor of Europe, or it must itself 
be pauperized. One section has been long and 
oppressively taxed to shield the other from this 
competition; but even that shield is about to be 
pierced thrdugh. The labor market in Europe is 
choked almost to strangulation, and the wages 
of the laborer is the merest pittance. The greatly 
increased emigration to the United States is 
crowding all the pursuits of industry in the cities. 
The capital, enterprise, and business of the coun- 
try have not ag, co in the ratio of emigra- 
tion to it, and hence competition threatens to 
pauperize labor hére. It is against this prophetic 
danger that labor is rising up, and gnashing in 
hate and blindness. Aye, sir, a social problem 
of mighty import is beginning to force itself upon 
the northern mind, and grimly demands solution. 
Labor, blind and staggering, is lifting its hand 
against capital, and demanding a remodeling of 
the industrial machinery, and a readjustment of 
the relations between them. There is, in truth, 


returned to its normal state. A great and sudden | something of social philosophy in this ‘* Know- 


upheaving of_society, or a violent jostling of the || Nothing”’ organization. 


machinery of Government, may produce new and 
strange combinations; but as they are the birth 
of the moment, they will liveonly for the moment. 
The agitations of the political and social elements 
at the North haverecently produced a nondescript 
thing, which, with a premortuary illumination of 
its barren history, has baptized itself ‘* Know- 
Nothing.” 

Sir, | said ‘*‘ Know- Nothingism’’ isa nondescript 
thing. Is itnot? Scarcely moreand more variant 
elements were mingled together by the great dram- 
atist in the witches’ cauldron, than have been 
fused together in this ‘* Know-Nothing” organ- 
ization. If it ever has consistency, it will be the 
fiery consistency of Abolitionism. I will not dis- 
cuss its birth-place, but { will examine it in its 
‘¢ early breathings,’? and also when its staturewas 
grown, and the baptismal water had been poured 
upon its brow. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it is an error to sup- 
pose that ** Know-Nothingism”’ is a mere eruption 
upon the surface. It penetrates, sir, to the very 
core of northern society. It is united with the 
love of power and the struggles of labor to adjust 
and protect its relations wi — 

The Almighty has planted the love of power 
in every human breast. The struggles of ambi- 
tion have shaken down the oldest institutions, 
and often subverted the organic forms of social. 
existence. Anatehy has been its offspring, and 
the sword has entered to destroy it, for men pre- 
fer despotism to anarchy—gradation of ranks, or 
difference of races, it would seem, are essential to 


the peace of society. Be this, however, as it. 


may, the ambition to be masters, the resolve to 


| 


| 


It is, to some extent, 
labor suing in the form of proscription aad fanat- 
icism, to escape suing in forma is. While 
I say this, I am the friend of the laborer. I would 
protect his rights and aid his honorable enterprise 
and industry. But I cannot revolutionize Gov- 
ernment, and remodel the organic forms of society 
to establish an Utopia. 

Sir, there is compensation in the scheme of 
Providence, and punishment for v , both in 
motive and deed. The hi of the formation 
of the Constitation discloses this memorable fact, 
that even then it was believed and conceded that 
the northern States were to be cultivated by white 
labor, and the southern States by African or slave 
labor. By 1808 it was thought a sufficient supply 
of white ‘labor ee Ra the ee ee by 

i to's the wants northern 
cultivation, and a nuficient su of African 
labor, by **importation’’ to meet the wants of the 
South. Hence the clause in the Constitution: 

« The migration or importation of suc sas cnyof 
the States, now existing, ehail iiak prophe oo cba. shall 
not be probibited by the Congress prior 10 the year 1800.” 

Migration has been uninterrupt ed, while im- 
portation has been abolished. The northern sup- 
ply of labor has been constant; the southern —s 
ply has been cut off. The North has not only 


used the labor of the emis to achieve her 
ssunkbes ar senenviicesiolr ae across 


her mountains, hang roads over the , and 
burst lakes into canals; eS emi- 
gration that ‘she might | of the 


Federal Government, and | ire political do- 
minion over the South: Been howetie will onl 


disfranchise, not prohibit. immigrants. She will 
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to be hirelings of fanaticism; but she will not pro- 

hibit them, because she wants their numbers to 

swell the census of her ets and strengthen 

her dominion over the South. Thus, sir, the 

social philosophy of this organization has been 

worked up, by ambidexterous arts, into the pur- 
ses of the politician. 

I do not mean now to discuss the slavery topics 

which have been thrust into this Hall by various 
gentlemen. The camp fires lighted by my friend 
from Georgia, [Mr. Srernens,} in his proud 
march along this subject, still flash upon us. But 
I will call the attention of the country to a re- 
markable spectacle. Scarce twelve months ago 
this Hall rang with hozannas to freedom and free 
labor. Its Free-Seil champions told us that free 
labor fertilized industry, and scattered all over the 
North the monuments of material greatness; while 
slave labor blighted the South, and dried up the 
well-springs of her prosperity. They avouched 
the superiority of their social system, and proph- 
esied its triumph over ours when brought together. 
How fares the case? Abolition emigrant socie- 
ties stretched their arms all over Europe to sub- 
sidize the foreigner into a crusade against slavery ; 
cupidity and fanaticism tasked their last efforts to 
appropriate the new Territories—and how fares 
it with them? The member from Indiana (Mr. 
Mace] and his compeer, (Mr. Campse tt, | strang- 
hing their hosannas to freedom and free labor, and 
stifling the very agony of their Free-Soil rapture, 
with rude hands teamfrom her pedestal the god- 
dess of their idolatry, and bring her into this Hall, 
all bedraggled and bemired, and with disheveled 
locks, to whine out, ‘* Pity the sorrows of a poor 
old woman,”’ while her sobs are broken by the 
shrieks of the member from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Banks,] ** northern white slavery; northern white 
siavery;”’ ‘‘free labor trampled into the mire by 
banded capital.’’ What hosannas then, and what 
apalinode now! Then they shook with the con- 
vulsions of the sibyl inthe birth-pang of prophecy; 
now they heave with the broken sobbings of the 
sibyl prostrate, and with her inspirations proved 
a juggle. 

Sir, I repeat it, I will not discuss the question 
of slavery now with thesegentlemen. I wiilletthe 
Old North State, as she has spoken through her 
Legislature, speak for me upon it. That gallant 
old State has never yet learned how to retreat. 
She has been called Rip Van Winkle; but if she 
is such, in her slumber all fanatical isms passed 
over her, and she has now woke up upon the 
principles of the Revolution, and with the spirit 
of old Mecklenburg in her bosom. 

I will now proceed, Mr. Chairman, to sulmit 
a few reflections: First, upon the causes of the 
astonishing success of this new order; secondly, 
upon its supposed principles; thirdly, upon its 
organization; and, fourthly, upon its application 
and bearing upon the South. 

The causes of the rapid progress of this new 
order I conceive to be, mainly, the disbandment 
of the National Whig organization, and the leth- 
argy and errors of the Democratic party. The 
National Whig connection is broken off, and the 
northern fragments of the wreck are floating on 
the waters, with an invincible appetency to coal- 
esce with any isms which can carry it into power. 
They have suffered long enough Spanish martyr- 
dom, (exclusion from the Treasury,) and are 
ready to seize any elements which can secure suc- 
cess. Thenorthern Whig ground lay fallow, and 
ready to receive any seed, however rank and pois- 
onous. The lethargy and errorsof the Democratic 
party also contributed to it. Ithasnot appreciated 
the present conjuncture. It sees not yet thatits old 
opponent has retired from the tield, and that most 
of a = issues eee ca is now a 
stricken Polyphemus, dealing, in blindness, pow- 
erful blows: In this social and political cite it 
must raise new: issues, ing to the 
exigency, and which are now locked up in our 
destinies, or it must bend to the storm. Public 
9pinion labors, like the priestess upon her tripod, 
with the ecy of great events. The world 
how stirs with tremendo ,and the Dem- 
ccratic party must shake slumber from it, leave 
the ‘‘ dead past to bury its dead,”’ and, catching 
up the spirit of a.new period, chasten it, and move 
on in its conquering career, or it must be pros- 
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trated. Titat there have been also errors in foreign || 
appointments, which have stimulated the Native 
American feeling, is not worth disputing. 

Thus the disbandment of the National Whig 
party, and the lethargy and errors, and even the 
successes of the Democratic party, have aided the 
progress of this new order. In it there are many 
men, goed and true, wise, honest, and patriotic; 
but it is, nevertheless, an amalgam of isms and | 
discontents. Its paramount political philosophy 
is, whatever is,is wrong. In every party there are 
camp-foilowers, who hover about the field to 
plunder the dead and rifie the baggage—men who 
flit from —_ to party, in the spirit of those who | 
shouted: hosannas to Christ, and then poured 
vinegar — his lips. In times of trial, such 
men are flung from party like scoria, for they 
follow it only with the motive of those Jews who 
followed Christ, not because he healed the sick, 
and gave sight to the blind, but because of his || 
power to multiply the ‘loaves and fishes.”’ Such 
men barnacle themselves around a new party 
which promises success. Thus Know- Nothing- 
ism has become a sanctuary for malcontents, and 
a hospital for changelings. 

I proceed, in the second place, to discuss the | 
supposed principles of this new order: First, the 
extension of the naturalization laws; secondly, 
the exclusion of foreigners from all places of 
trust and honor; and, thirdly, the proscription of 
the Catholic religion. 

Now, what is the object in extending the 
naturalization laws? It surely is not to cut off. 
immigration, which is the only way of relieving 
the Jabor market from threatened pauperism; it is | 
only to affect the right of suffrage. In discussing | 
the policy of extending the laws of naturalization, | 
1 waive the question whether citizenship is neces- 
sary to suffrage. I will not discuss whether inter- | 
State comity—whether good faith between the 
States, contracting for certain purposes as inde- || 
pendent and sovereign parties, do not impose 
moral obligations in prescribing the constituency. | 
In this aspect, I reserve my opinion until the ques- | 
tion arises. 1 propose now to discuss it merely in || 
the view of affecting a state regulation through || 
the agency of a national organization, by binding 
the people of a State to adapt their regulations to | 
the opinions of the people of other States. It may | 
be useful, however, to examine the power of Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, to interfere with the } 


elective franchise within the limits ofa State. To 
do this Congress must either possess some specific | 
grant of power, or it must be incident to some such | 
grant. Isthere any specific grant of power in the || 
Constitution? Itcannot be found. TheConstitu- | 
tion prescribes the qualifications of the function- } 
aries of Government, but it nowhere prescribes the } 
qualifications of the constituency. In section two, || 
article one, ** And the electors in each State shall || 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the || 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature;’’ | 
the Constitution defines the constituency, but does 
not prescribe its qualifications. It 
qualifications of the functionaries of Government, || 
as, ‘* No person, except a natural-born citizen, or | 
a citizen of the United States at the time of the | 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to | 
the office of President,’ &c.; buat it in no instance || 
prescribes the qualification of the constituency, || 
expressio unius, exclusio alterius. Is it incident to | 
any grant of power to Congress? Clearly not; for | 
the Constitution, in its express grants of power, 
conveys none whatever, as to the constituency, | 
or the right to regulate suffrage; and, of course,rs | 
there is no grant of power upon the subject at all, 
therecan be no power incidenttoit. ‘Thus,lhave | 
examined, in connection with the clauses in the | 
Constitution, the question which meets us at the | 
threshold of this subject, viz: Whether the States | 
yielded up or retained the right to regulate suffrage _ 
within their own limits ra a herigh 
in, is there any difference between the right | 
ohgiion to suguilies ificage’ for State offices and | 
Federal offices? Where can it be found? Dare) 
this Government look above, below, or behind the 
formsof State authority? Can it hold intercourse | 
pr on of a State rir iekene it || 
» Supersede, or tram wn me of || 
yaa, and contract with its inhabitants? In | 
fact, can it, or dare it, look into the interior oper- 
ations of a State? If it can, it is a consolidated, 
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rescribes the | 


‘| to suit its own pu 


ables Congress to 


\| turned over to the States. 








|| country. In this address, Congress, 
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nota federativeGovernment. What danger, teo, 
in the power in Congress to prescribe the quali- 
fications of its electors? Could not the Federal 
Government expand or contract the constituency 

rposes? Could it not in this 
way subsidize and enslave the States? People is 


| aterm for an organized community; not for a mass, 


or monster, to which garbage is to be thrown. 

It may be argued, however, that the power to 
** establish a uniform rule of naturalization’”’ en- 
late the constituency. Is 
this power deducible-from the clause vesting in 


_ Congress the right to “ establish a uniform rule of 


naturalization.’’ For what does Congress make 
a citizen of the United States? This inquiry is ex- 
pounded by the meaning of the second section, 
fourth article of the Constitution, which says: 


| * The citizens of each State shail be entitled to all 


rivileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
tes.’’ Do “ privileges and immunities’”’ relate 
to the elective franchise? Has not each State a 


| right to affix a property qualificction to suffrage? 

| Have not many States done so? Is not a certain 
| period of residence required in all the States? If 
| 80, bow can * privilegesand immunities”’ relate to 


the right to vote? They refer to rights of prop- 
erty, and not of suffrage; to personal, as contra- 


| distinguished from political rights. The powerto 


** establish a uniform rule of naturalization,’’ is 


_ the power to make citizens of the United Statese— 


that is, citizens invested with personal rights. The 
right to regulate suffrage, to prescribe the constit- 


| uency, is a vital attribute of sovereignty, and ina 


federative Government, essential to the States. 
To remove this question from the field of din- 

lectics, as far as we may, let us consult the debates 

in the convention which framed the Constitution. 


| In the draft of the Constitution referred to the 


convention for final action, we find the following 


| clause: 


‘The qualifications of electors-—for members of the 
House of Representatives—shall be the same, from time to 
time, as those of the electors in the several States of the 
most numerous branch of their own Legislatures.” 

_ When this clause was under discussion, (Mad- 
ison Papers, vol. iii., p. 1249,) Mr. Gouverneur® 
Morris moved to strike out all after the words 
‘* qualifications of electors,’’ that some other pro- 


_ vision might be substituted which would restrain 
| the right of suffrage to freeholders. 


Mr. Wilson said: ‘It was difficult to form any 


| uniform rule of qualifieations for all the States.’ 


Mr. Morris said: “ An objection against the 
clause, a8 it stands, is, thet it makes the qualifica- 
tions of the National Legislature depend on the will 
of the States.’’ 

Mr. Ellsworth thought ‘“#the people will not 
readily subscribe to the National Constitution, if 
it should subject them to be disfranchised. The 
States are the best judges of the circumstances and 
temper of their people.”’ 

Colonel Mason said: ‘* Eight or nine States have 
extended the right of suffrage beyond the free- 


| holders. What will the people there say, if they 


should be disfranckised? A power to alter the 
qualifications would be a dangerous power in the 
hands of the Legislature.” 

Thus, it will be seen, no “ uniform rule of quali- 
fications”’ of the electors was adopted, but as differ- 
ent qualifications prevailed in different States, and 
the power itself was a dangerous one in the hunds 
of the Federal Legislature, the whole subject was 
in other words, it was 
left to the States to regulate the right of suffraze; 
or, as Mr. Morris expresses it, ‘* the qualifications 
of the National Legislature depend on the will of the 
States.”” 

Let us examine, now, the second principle of 
this new order—the exclusion of foreigners from 
all places of horor, profit, and trust. What hag 
been our policy in this respect? In 1774, the Con- 
tinental Congress, while preparing resistance to 
Great Britain, issued an address to the Catholic 
inhabitants of Upper Canada. It desired to enlist 
them in a common struggle against the mother 
J adopting the 
words of Montesquieu, says: 

‘In a free State, every man who is supposed a free 
agent ought to be cone: rned in his own gorernm: nt; there- 


fore, the legislative should reside in the whole body of the 
people, or their representatives.” 


Italso invites them “ to unite with usin one social 
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compact,” and to ** choose delegates to represent || with heretics, or other persons differing from them in reli- 


them in the Continental Congress.”’ , | 
In 1776 Congress appointed a Commission to — 
repair to Canada, and strive to effect a union be- 
tween itand the United Colonies. It instructed | 
the Commissioners, in the strongest terms, to as- | 
sure them (the people of Canada) ‘‘ that it is our | 
earnest desire to adopt them into our Union asa | 
sister colony, and to secure the same general sys- || 
tem of mild and equal Jaws for them and for our- || 
selves.’’ The next development of policy, in | 
relation to foreigners, is found in the Declaration of | 
Independence, which recites, among other wrongs } 
of the King, that ‘* he has endeavored to prevent 
the population of these States, for that purpose | 
obstructing the laws for naturalization of for- | 
eigners,”’ &c. The Constitution next provides for | 
immigration to the United States. Thus far the || 
policy of the country has been in favor of immigra- || 
tion. The first departure from it was the ‘“‘ alien | 
and sedition laws.’’ The alien law was founded || 
upon suspicion and dislike to the immigrant and | 
imposed odious discriminations upon him. These || 
laws were soon trampled from the statute-book, 
amid the fierce execrations of the people. The next 
blow aimed at the immigrant is years after, and un- 
der far different circumstances. The country was _ 
engaged in a second war; doubt, distress, dark- | 
ness hung over our arms, and our existence as a || 


country was upon a trembling equilibrium. The | royal scholarship. 


unsparing enemy, with more than Cossack bar- | 
barism, had sacked and burned our common Cap- 
itol, and, in ashes, had scattered our archives to || 
the winds. His cruisers then darkened our coasts, | 
and his legions were tracked by pillage and con- | 
flagration. 
may, a convention met in an eastern State; and 

for what? ‘* To withhold the resources of New 

England, and make a separate peace!’’ Yes, in | 
this troublous and tremendous moment, while the | 
foe was spreading devastation on every side, was 
marching on by the light of burning villages, and | 
was threatening to blot us from the very map of 
nations, a convention met in an eastern State to 


humble our power, and plot our overthrow. What | 


‘was one of the resolutions of that convention? I 
will read it te you: 
** No person who shall hereafter be naturalized, shall be 


eligible as a member of the Senate or House of Represent- || 


atives of the United States; nor capable“of holding any || 
civil office under the authority of the United States.”’ 

Yes, this is a leading resolution of this conven- 
tion. Need I tell you what convention this is? | 
Others have met, but none other to paralyze the 
arm of Government, when our soil was dishon- | 
ored by the tread of a foreign foe, and our com- | 
mon flag struck at, koth on the land and on the | 
water. This is the Hartford Convention, which || 
is ‘* incarnidined ” by public scorn in the pages || 
ef our history, like the ‘* blood spot’ upon the 
‘*rdbe.”’ Well comes this warfare upon natural- | 
ized citizens into this Hall, borne in by the m m- || 
ber from Massachusetts, [Mr. Banxs.]}. It began || 





with Adams, it festered in the counsels of the | habitants of Upper Canada, they said: 
Hartford Convention, and it, should not enter | 


here, borne in by ‘“ unlineal hands.” 
fact reads us an instructive lesson. The finger || 
of history has moved round the dial plate, and is | 
resting where it rested forty years ago. | 
The third principle is proscription of the Catholic | 
religion, 1s not the imposition of disability and || 
disfranchisement a proscription? Why disfran- 
chise the Catholic? Do you expect to affect his 
conviction, and change his religion? Can you dig 
down to the conscience, lay bare its subtlest | 
chords, and. remodel the spiritual substance? | 
This you cannot do. Are Catholics under civil || 
eubinenan to the Pope, as the member from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Banxs] intimated? Whatis there 
in the Catholic creed to warrant this imputation? 
In 1789 Mr. Pitt, then Prime Minister of England, 
before he would relax the disabilities of the Irish 
Catholics, propounded to.the great Catholic Uni- 
versities the following inquiries: 
‘#1, Has the Pope, or or of men, or 
any. individual of the Church sie. sa nae hed authority, 
nence whatsoever 


f wer, jurisdiction, or preémi 
realm of England > 

$4, the Pope, or Cardinals, or body of men, or 
any individualsof the Church cheerios t 
with bis *s subjects, from their oath of 
upon any ext whatsoever? 

“3. Te there an 
faith, by which 


, within the 


neiple in the tenets of the Catholic 
are justified in not keeping faith 


| not obey the lawful commands of all Protestant 


| States, in provincial council assembled,.at Balti- 


In this hour of portent, peril, and dis- |, 2me of Christ, and alas! they are many, endeavor, with 


| in order to make us suspected by the Government and ob- 
|| noxious to it, lie under political and civil subjection toa 


|| and approves its contents. 


| union with the United Colonies,”’ upon terms, too, 


Sir, this || timent distinguishing your nation, to imagine that difference 


| elevates those who unite in the cause, above all such low- 


} 
| every foe that has invaded them.” a 
| Has the nature of freedom become less trans- 


the Pope to anoint and crown them? Have not 


gious opinions, in any transaction, either of a public or 
a private nature ?”? 

The Universities of Paris, Lourain, Alcala, 
Douay, Salamanca, and Valadolid declare that 
neither the Pope, Cardinals, nor any individuals 
in the Catholic Church have any civil authority; 
nor can they dispense with an oath; nor are 
Catholics justified in not keeping faith in any 
transaction, either of a public or a private nature. 

Thus it will be seen that all the universities 
promptly and unequivocally declared that Cath- 
olics were under no civil or temporal subjection to 
the Pope. The Catholic bishops in Ggeat Britain, 
in the year 1826, declared that ‘‘ no power in any 
Pope, or council, or in any individual, or bod 
of men, invested with authority in the Catholic 
Church, can dispense with any oath by which a 
Catholic has confirmed his daty of allegiance to 
his sovereign, or any obligation of duty or justice 
to a third person.”’ 

The following is one of the curses.of the Cath- 
olic Church: ‘* Cursed be all Catholics who will 


authorities, (spiritual matters excepted,) or who 
will not fulfill their duty, in every respect, to their 
lawful Protestant King and country.’”’ These 
facts I find in the works of Bishop England, a 
man of splendid intellect, stainless honor, and 


The archbishop and bishops of the United 
more, May, 1843, thus wrote to Pope Gregory 
Vi: 


“< Jt must not be concealed that most bitter enemies of the 


all their ability, tooverturn the citadel of faith and destroy it 
entirely. ‘To succeed in this, they cast suspicions against us 
| amongthe people, * * * that we, their Catholic fellow- 
citizens, although our forefathers poured out their blood as 
water to assert our liberty against a non-Catholic oppressor, 


| foreign prince, namely, the Roman Pontiff, and are, there- 
fore, faithless to the Republic, because, as they (our ene- 
mies) falsely assert, we are reduced under this subjection.”? 
Gregory XVI., in reply, by letter of December 

| 2, 1843, expresses warmly the pleasure the letter, 
| of which the above is an extract, afforded him, 


How long is it since we thought the Catholics 
unfit for citizenship? Surely the Continental Con- 
gue did not think so, when they instructed the 

ommissioners to Upper Canada to declare to the 
inhabitants ** that we hold sacred the rights of con- 
science, and promise to the whole people solemnly 
the free and undisturbed exercise of their religion; 
and to the clergy the full, perfect, and peaceable 
possession and enjoyment of all their estates;’’ 
and also advised them to ‘ deliberate concerning 
the establishment of a form of government, and a 


‘* similar to those upon which the other Colonies 
unite.’’ The Continental Congress surely did not 
think so, when, in an address to the Catholic in- 


<* We are too well acquainted with the liberality of sen- 


of religion will prejudice you against a hearty amity with 
us. You know that the transcendent nature of freedom 


minded infirmities. The Swiss cantons furnish a memora- 


ble proof of this truth. Their Union is composed of Cath- 
olic and Protestant States, living in the utmost concord and 
peace with one another, and thereby enabled, ever since 
they bravely vindicated their freedom, to defy and defeat 


cendent, or are we more discerning than the grand 
old patriots of the Revolution ? 

But itis said (Mr. Bans] that the Pope has 
not renounced his claim to temporal ee 
from all Catholics. -And pray, has England done 
so? How many princes in Europe haverenounced 
the doctrine of perpetual citizenship? Are we to 
select a class to war upon, because of a despotic 
and impotent claim, icable to most other 
classes? Have not olic soldiers carried their 
monarchs into the very Vatican, and compelled 


Catholic soldiers borne the flags of Protestant 

rulers to victory? Have Irishmen done no deeds 

Gpretd out tha pageset Mapish bintory, ant ahiee 
out yan 

me a single battle field where empire has been won, 

or her meteoric flag Las floated in victory, and 1 
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| will tell you where Irish blood has flowed, and 
Irish valor triumphed. 

I proceed now to the organization of this secre 
order. My friend from usetts (Mr 
Banxs] says they “have the right to secrecy,” 
That associations of men for political purposes 
have the legal right to secrecy is eevepntatle, but 
the moral aspect of the question is at least debat. 
able. There are two kinds of right, the legal ang 
ethical. The former looks to the peace of society; 
the latter to morals. The pampered capitalist 
has a legal right to refuse a penny to the wretch 
starving upon his door-sill; but is there no obj. 
gation of charity upon him? Are there no duties 
beyond the reach of law? In a state of isolation, 


each one possesses rights unqualified by artificial 
ished. for great 





restraints. Government is establ 

and indispensable prt and necessary to it is 
the possession of certain powers. Each one, 
therefore, divests himself of certain portions of his 
natural rights and power, and bestows them upon 
Government. The forms of Government are 
numerous, but each form has some great and vital 
requirement. The requirement of a Republic is 
publicity. Suffrage is its life-blood; and to give 
health to the body-politic, it should be not only 
free, but intelligent and discriminating. How can 
this be, when measures are planned in secret, and 
withheld from investigation? I ask, again, is 
there no public duty beyond the empire of mere 
law? 1 have the Tegal right to cast my vote for 
the most ignorant and corrupt, but have I the 
moral right? We have established a political 
organization which affects us all, and have [| the 
moral right to commit it to those who will use it 
to the injury of the others? The interests of all 
are affected by the measures of Government, and 
does not faith require that those measures 
should be subjected to public examination? In 
society we cannot absolutely individualize our- 
selves; we must look out beyond self. There is 
a difference between associated and individual 
action. 

Having premised thus much upon the moral 
right of secrecy, I submit to the committee three 
objections to the Know-Nothing organization. 

ist. It tends to break down the rights of the 
States. 

2d. It attacks the character of the American 
people. 
3d. It invades the sanctities of social life. 

Ist. It tends to break down the rights of the 
States. Does it not profess to extend all over the 
Union? . What are some of its objects? To reg- 
ulate the right of suffrage, and exclude foreigners 
from all offices. Does not the subject of suffrage 
belang exclusively to the States? If so, is not 
this interference in the interior affairs of a State? 
Is not this attempt to control suffrage, digging at 
the very foundation of the State structures, and 
claiming a power to recast their deepest founda- 
tions? Are not the States foreign to each other, 
except so far as they have contracted together? 
Are they not foreign as to the right to regulate 
suffrage? If so, is not this an attempt to consol- 
idate them together in a vital matter, in which 
they are distinct and foreign by their organic con- 
stitutions? Is not consolidation the breaking 
down of State rights? The social condition of 
Massachusetts blends with that of South Carolina, 
and both simmering and seething together, 4 
tertium quid is evolved which is to be the rule of 
Government for both. ‘ 

Again, ‘*no foreigner shall hold. an office of honor 
or trust.’’ Is not this intruding into the domestic 
affairs of a State? Proscription must go into 
everything—into police institutions, into private 
pr erm ,into municipal affairs, into the charity 
of the hospital, and into the garbage of the gutter. 
If this foreign interference with, and control of, 
the purely domestic affairs of a State does not 

down State rights, I am at aloss to conceive 
what will. What is consolidation? Is it not 
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only with national interests. 
take cognizance only of such matters as were 


tion; this organization glides along beneath the 





They professed to | does she want to build up castes among the whites? 


| Have not her institutions been assailed, and by 
common to all by the stipulations of the Constitu- || those who originated this new order? Sir, what 


an awful spectacle did the member from Massa- 


very foundations of the States, and mangles them, || chusetts [Mr. Banks] reveal, in his description of | 


interior, federal, and foreign, into one totality. Its | the social condition of that State? Two thirds of 
members are secret, are silent, are Know-Noth- || the population of Massachusetts pressed into the 
ings! Sir, their designation is aptly chosen, for | gutter by selfish capital, disowning their manhood, i 


if they succeed, they are mutes in the funeral pro- | 
cession of the Republic. 


| 


and compelled, in the dark hours of the night, to | 
flit along subterranean paths, and conspire in 


Sir, I object sternly to this new order, because || secret against their own Government. Sir, only |) 
its march is over the ruins of the States. State | 


sovereignty is the corner.stone of our Federal 
Temple, and upon it rest our destinies. Con- 


solidate this Government, and no human power } 


can save you from despotism. Can we, dare we, 
trifle wit 

State sovereignty is a grand and sacred one. Es- | 
corted by the memories of the past and the hopes | 
of the future, and crowned, too, with all the royal- | 
ties of intellect, comes it to us. 


through too much blood, and haliowed by sacri- || 


fices too august and too tremendous to be shattered | 
by the hand of tyranny. 
of encouragement to any association which flings 
even a shadow over the integrity of this principle. | 
I object, in the second place, to this secret organ- 
ization, because it attacks the character of the | 
American people. Their character has ever been | 
frank, manly, and magnanimous. They have | 
never paltered with principle upon flimsy subtle- 
ties, nor stifled the voice of public faith upon peti- 
fogging technicalities. They have not stooped to 


alities their violations of chartered rights.’’ No, 


they have been proud even in error, and brave || evilsof your civic population? Socialism! Yes, 
even in wrong. God forbid that the manhood of || socialism you prescribe. 


the American character should sicken and disap- | 
ear under the poison of trickery and insincerity. 


vasions and sophisms are an ethical poison, || tition, enslaves itself,they say. To guard against 
|| this, labor must be organized. 
organization of labor? 
slavery. Laborers shall not compete, they shall |, 
| not dispose of their own time and 


and corrode the best character. 

This order requires evasion as the sacrament of 
admission into it, and under the sophism of indi- 
viduality, it cleaves down, in secret, the rights of 
others. [tavows not its principles in public, and 
courts not the light, but it plots at midnight, and 
strikes under a mask. The elementsof manly char- 
acter are not nursed in secret, and matured upon 
subterfuges. Against this secretorganization the 
common manhood of the country. rises up, for it 
insidiously attacks the very foundations of mag- 
nanimity and frankness in the character of the | 
American people. Private worth is the foundation 
of public greatness; strike down the one and you 
destroy the other. 

In the third place, I object to it, because it in- 
vades the sanctity of society. Does it not invade 
the relations of life, and corrupt the faith between | 
man and man? If it does not preach, does it not 
connive at a morality which permits you to betray 
afriend and deceivean enemy? Will not political 
treachery, even if it does not fasten upon thechar- 
acter, at least produce chronic and incurable dis- 
trust, alienation, and selfishness? Have not men 
belonged to this secret order while they occupied 
high places under their old party organization, 
and thus betrayed their old allegiance? Have not 
associations of men accepted the candidates of 
their former party, and carried them with hosan- 
nas from hustings to hustings, while they were 
active members of the new order, and working for 
its success? Sir, if these things be true—and they 
are affirmed—do they not poison all the relations of 
men? What deadlier wrong can = inflict upon 
society than to obliterate all confidence, and blast 
fidelity between manand man? Do this, and how 
know you that the hand Lge grasp in political fel- 
lowship, is not the hand of a political enemy ? 
that the man you shelter is not aspy? Infuse in- 
fidelity into your relations, and how know you 
that treason clings not around your hearth-stone, 
and stoops not over the couch of friendship? Are 
great principles to be thus achieved ? and can the 
car of party only be rolled on over the softest char- 
lues of the heart, and the sacred ordinances of 
society ? 

{ now crave the ind of the committee 
_ while I examine, in the fourth place, the applica- 





tion and bearing of the new organization upon the 
South. Why should the South encourage it? Is 
her system of labor threatened with pauperism, or 


It has been won || 


I will not give aught | 


| 





| 


|| tween capital and labor. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


} 





| spire at midnight. 


' imperfect shelter, and all the accompaniments of | 
sophims and subterfuges to vindicate an equivocal | pauperism. Take you, now, senery and safety, 
honesty, nor have they “ hidden in misty gener- || or free labor, with paper rights an 


| establishment of a system of social slavery ? 


| party because they said it was allied with slavery, | 


insurgent slaves hide from their masters, and con- | 
Are these men, who are the | 
slaves of capital, and who are compelled to plot | 
in secret against their wealthy lords, the men to | 


| reform our institutions, and brand us with in- 
this great principle? The cause of || 


feriority? Eighty thousand freemen in a republic | 
conspiring, in under ground ways, to vindicate || 
their rights at the ballot-box against forty thou- | 
sand! Is this freedom? Is this free labor society ? | 

Sir, often nominal freedom is practical slavery; 
and nominal slavery practical freedom. There 
are two modifications of social existence; the one | 
a corelation of mutual obligation, i. e., insepara- | 


dissolution of continuity, i. e., independence be- 
In the former the elect- | 
ive franchise is limited to a portion of the com- 
munity; but there is no starvation. In the other 


| it is unqualified; but in crowded civic populations | 


ten per cent. die of starvation, directly or indi- 
rectly, through typhus fever, insufficient food, | 


starvation. | 
What remedy, let me ask, is proposed for these | 


Your French socialist 
teachers tell you the evils of society spring from 
the freedom of society. Labor, through compe- |! 


What means this 
Why, it means social | 


strength— | 
socialism is social slavery. Willthe South, then, 
go into this new organization because it is pauper- 
ism enlisted against wealth and charters, 4 || 
ill 
she go into it because of its Abolition tendencies? 
Do they not exist? Has not the National Whig | 
party disunited because ofthe Abolition tendencies 
of its northern wing? Will this wing have less | 
Abolition feeling under a new organization? Will | 
those northern Democrats, who abandoned their || 


be more moderate Abolitionists in the new party? | 
Do not such materials make up the northern | 
‘‘Know-Nothing”’ party? Is not its object power 
and place? Will it not, then, seize upon all ele- 
ments of strength which can carry it into power? 
and are not the elements floating about at the 
North, and eager for coalition, the Abolition 
and Free-Soil element? They have been strong 
enough to shatter an old and powerful organiza- 
tion, and will they lose their virus and purpose in 
a new one? 

What, too, have been the .practical-results of 
this new party? In Massachusetts alone it has 
been victorious through its own strength; and what 
see wethere? Is not the Abolition and Free-Soil 
flag the only one flying? iow stand its members 
elect? I read an extract from the correspondent 
of the National Era (an Abolition paper) of No- 
vember 23, 1853. Thewriteris stated to be John 
G. Whittier, coeditor, I believe, of the Era, and a 
distinguished Abolitionist of Massachusetts, who, 
as much as any man, is booked upin reference to 
its politics, particularly Free-Soil: 

“C. L. Knapp, of the eighth district, is an old li 

true as steel. DeWitt in the Worcester district, 
T in the eleventh, Comins in the fourth, Damrell in 
the third, and Burlingame in the fifth district, are also Free- 
Soilers. N. P. Banks, jr., is triumphantly reéleeted from 
the seventh district, aga the combined opposition of the 
Pierce Democracy and the Whigs. He back to Wash- 
ington an Anti-Administration Fusionist. Buffington, of 
the second district, and Morris, of the tenth, are reliable 
“Anti-Slavery Whigs. Of Davis, of the sixth, and Hall, of 
Abe first, we have no very definite know)edge. 
“‘ Gardner, the Governor Slegte stands nly pledged 














ist. Of the Senators and Representatives elected, one 
| is known to be tolerably certain that a reliable man will 


chosen to the United states Senate, and effectual provision 
made for protecting the inhabitants of the State against the 
fugitive slave hunt.’’ 

Thus have acted the Know-Nothings of Masea- 
chusetts. How spokethey? I will read the reso- 


, lutions of a Know-Nothing convention in Norfolk, 


Massachusetts: 


Resolved, That we hail with hope and joy the recent 
brilliant successes of the Republican party in the States of 
Maine, Lowa, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and.Ohio, and we 
trust those victories are a foreshadow of others soon to 
come, by which the free States shall present ore solid 
phalanx of opposition to the aggressions of slavery. 

** Kesolved, That in the present chaotic condition of par- 
ties in Massachusetts, the only star above the horizon is the 
love of human liberty and the abborrence of slavery, and 


|| thatitis the duty of anti-slavery men to rally around the 


Republican party as an organization which invites the 
united action of the people on the one transcending ques- 
tion of slave dominion which now divides the Union.” 

** Whereas, Roman Catholicism and slavery being alike 
founded and supported on the basis of ignorance and tyr- 
anny, and being, therefore, natural allies in every warfare 
against Jiberty and enlightenn ent: Therefore be it 

* Resolved, That there can exist no real hostility to 
Roman Catholicism which does not embrace slavery, its 


ah : |, natural co-worker in opposition to freedom and republican 
| bility between capital and labor; the other, ee; oy: of 


institutions.”?’ 


How spoke Gardner, their Governor elect, in 
reply to the charge that he had aided in the rendi- 
tion of Burns? He says, ina letter to Mr. Wil- 
son, a Free-Soil leader: 


** Were the same charge made against yourself, it could 
not be more groundless than itis against me. The power 
of language does not permit me to express the utter loathi 
I have for theconductatiributed to me. Far sooner wou 
I be the poor quivering wretch on the road again to the 
agony of bondage, than a volunteer guard to aid in bis re- 
turn. He who invented the charge grossly slandered me ; 


| they who repeat it, or believe it, do not know me. 


‘+ Itis not true that I am, or have ever been, in favor of 
the fugitive slave bill. I never voted for a man who favored 
it, knowing such to be his views, and [ must very much 
change before I ever do. 1 never, by word, act, or vote, 
favored its passage, and I am an advocate of its essential 


| modification, or in lieu thereof, its unconditional repeal. 


Returning from Canada last June, I read in the cars that 


|| there was a petition for its repeal at the Exchange news 


room, and, on mny arrival, before even going to my place of 
business, i hastened to the Exchange, and signed the peti- 
tion.”” 
Is this unbroken testimony of deed and speech 
nothing? Will the South unite with this northern 
Know-Nothing movement, animated with the sen- 
timents of Socialism and Abolitionism? Will the 
South enlist in a crusade of Socialism and Aboli- 
tionism that she may exclude from our councils 
men who, like Gaston, wove laurels in the hi 
of North Carolina, or who, Jike Porter, whom 
Louisiana loved to honor, graced the Senate Hall? 
Will the Whig party of the South go into it? I 
ask the Whigs of the South, why did you break 
up your old party organization? Did you not do 
it because the northern wing of it was too much 
abolitionized? Did not the northigrn members of 
it say to you, “*let us agree to disagree upon the 
| question of-slavery,”” and sooner than agree to 
| this, did you not break it up? Will you now 
| enter into a new organization with these men, and 
agree to disagree upon the same subject?. If your 
devotion to the Constitution and the South made 
| you break up your old party organization, will 
you trample upon that devotion in joining a new 
‘one? I now ask the Whigs of the South—and 
| they are gallant men—whether — will abandon 
| and break up their old party,’ with its saints, its 
confessors, and its whole army of martyrs, and 
| fall ane and peas ae e clutches - this 
| new order, with its o periem, and its 
future of ablisioniaas and eignalidasion? will 
| the Democracy of the South go into this order? 
| Will they abandon their old cause of State rights 
| and the Constitution? Will thev desert their old 
| flag which they have waved so often in the breach 
| and over the fieli, and have illumined even in 
| defeat, and ferment in this new order? The mem- 
| ber from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bawxs,} the cham- 
| pion of the Know-Nothings here, abandoned the 
| Democratic party because it was not Free-Soil. 
| Has he become pro-siavery? or will the South 
' become anti-slavery? Shall the South contract 
| this alliance? What a picture rises up. There 
| stands the sculptured genius of socialism and pro- 
| scription, grinning hate against the South—with 
the saturnalia of emancipation in the front—while 


against the Nebraska fraud and the fugitivesiavelaw. His || the member from Massachusetts is seen in the 
| oad aneton erty ; peau, Beows ’ || back-ground, flying wildly in abhorrence from the 
Lieutenant Gavernor, is a Pree-Boil Demoeras aha Fusion: “sf binck hearse of slavery ,’’ his footsteps lighted up 
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with thelurid glare ofa burning convent in Charles- 
town. If this picture be real, will the South be 
dragged into it? Is there a southern man who 
wants a place in it? If such there be, | pray God 
that the painter may do, in charity, what the 
painter of the sacrifice of Iphigenia did in skill, 
throw @ mantle over the features of the victim. 
Mr. Chairman, I ~ discussed this new 
organization with as much impartiality us I could 
bring to bear upon it. | wish to wound no one; 
but I would save the South and the character 
of our people from danger and demoralization. 


Sir, socialism does not threaten us. Capital and | 
labor are in no antagonism at the South; nor is | 


our society shaken with the strife of classes. Sir, 
thia Know-Nothing prescription, even for the 
North, as [| understand it, scarcely has even the 
virtue of the nostrum of the quack. If your labor 
system is in danger, you can only protect it by 
abolishing immigration. If this is meant, I can 
understand and appreciate the policy, and the 
South will take her position. If your population 
is too crowded, the palladium of your republican 
liberty is land, land. Paper rights, or the elective 


franchise, are worth but little to a starving man. || 


Sir, the pressure of population against the wall of 
subsistence will bring deadly peril to this Govern- 
ment, if it last so long. 

Sir, | am a Protestant in every feeling, pulsa- 
tion, and sentiment, but 1 would proscribe the 
proscription of any religious creed. If there be 
persons bound by allegiance to a foreign Power, 
they are not worthy to occupy civil or political 
offices, and should be excluded. But I must have 

roof of this, not allegation merely. If the ballot- 

ox is pulluted, the laws of the States must cleanse 
and protect it. We ask no aid of other and foreign 
communities to purify and protect it for us. If we 
combine to defend our rights of suffrage, we will 
not ask or receive the interference of distant and 
alien communities, ; 

Sir, this Know-Nothing movement looks to the 
consolidation of this Government. Its advocates 
say they wish to preserve the Union. Sir, if this 
Union is consolidated, is it worth preserving? 


Consolidate it, and will not the fire of Republican | 


liberty consume it? Consolidate the Union, and 


the Constitution will be but the silver upon the | 
¢offin lid, bright and glittering, but covering that | 


which is rank, foul, and decomposing. Sir, those 
who would consolidate the Government in order 
to preserve it, are the harpies defending the feast 
which the harpies would fain devour. 


POLICY OF THE ADMINISTRATION—KNOW- 
NOTHINGISM—SLAVERY. 


SPEECH’OF HON. L. M. COX, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
January 11, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. COX said: 
Mr. Cuataman: I have, during the short time 


I have served in this House, consumed very | 


little time in speaking, and have contented my- 


self by giving a silent vote on such subjects as _ 


have come up for action; and now a slight depart- 
ure from my former practice, | am sure, will not 
be considered improper by this committee. Sev- 
eral reasons have induced me to pursue a silent 
course, each of which | deemed sufficient to jus- 
tify me before my constituents. In the first place, 
my opinions upon most, if not all, subjects agi- 
tated in Con were Known to the people of 
my district, and I did not deem it necessary to 
reiterate them here. In the second place, | be- 
lieve that debate in this, as in all other legislative 
assemblies, should be confined to the subject be- 
fore the body, and that, in the discussion of sub- 
jects, the reasons in support and opposition of 
each particular measure, in this day of enlight- 
ened civilization, are all that good taste or duty 


uires. 
2 Dee other consideration has restrained me from 
making any observations upon most of the sub- 
Jects of legislation. In the political complexion 
of this House I am in & very small minoritys 











According to the usages of party, the organization 


of the House places the members of the majority | 


in the position to introduce measures, and direct 
the course of business. Those gentlemen, thus 
situated, have the means of informing themselves 


{ } 


of the views of committees, and of the course | 


which the majority wish to pursue, which knowl- 
edge is often concealed from the mifiority until the 
action of the House discloses the scheme. 


| norit 
Besides, it may appear officious and presumptuous 


to some, if, placed in such circumstances, a gen- | 


tleman of the minority should obtrude his opinions 
| upon the House, particularly if they should inter- 
rupt the plans Gall siarpnelll ofa majority. These 
considerations have led me to wait the develop- 
| ment of the views of the committees, and to cast 


my vote with reference alone to the constitution- | 
ality and expediency of the measures proposed. | 


And if the majority had pursued the course indi- 


cated by the exigency of each occasion, | should, | 
perhaps, have continued silent to the close of the 


session. 

But, sir, we have introduced into the debates in 
this House subjects of a general character, and par- 
taking of but little affinity to the questions under 
consideration. And in the range of discussion 
which gentlemen have taken, efforts haWe been 
made to give direction to public opinion, and to 
| prepare the people for 4 course of action suited to 
| the views of party, and promotive of the success of 

men more than measures. The state of the pub- 
lic mind has been examined, and appliances made, 


whieh, if left to operate without counteracting | 


influences, may lead to the establishment of prin- 


| ciples subversive of the notions for which | feel | 


| great and sincere attachment. For these reasons 
I have thought proper to express my views on 
some of the questions under discussion—questions 
introduced for discussion, and not for action; 
| not to carry out the will of the people in the 
| shape of legislative acts, but to mould public 
| opinion into such ashapeas to secure the triumph 
| of future elections and the emoluments of official 
station. It may be sometimes proper for public 
men to deliver disquisitions on the principles of 
Government, ard the bases of the social system. 
But it would seem to be required only when the 


|, people have forgotten their true features, or failed 





| to appreciate their value. 

| In times like the present, when nearly every 
man in the nation is inspired with sentiments of 
national patriotism, and the social structure so 
well understood as to present the most harmoni- 
ous unity of opinion among the people, there can 
be but little danger of convulsions which will 


|| upheave the social substrata, and overthrow the 


whole fabric. Gentlemen seem to think, however, 
they discover in the political horizon indications 


welfare of the Commonwealth. They may be 
right; but their power of prognosticating is supe- 
rior to mine, and their sagacity extraordinary, if 
there are any other signs discoverable than the 
threatenings of a discontented people with the 
manner in which the public trust has been dis- 
charged by those*whom they have elevated to 
political stations, and to whom they, for a time, 
confided the direction of public affairs. And if 
the storm should arise, and sweep from place 
every incumbent, and fill it with men in whom 
the ope confide, [ imagine no serious injury 
would be done to the principles of republican lib- 
erty, or the social structure. 

The first point which has attracted the notice of 
ae is the condition of the Whig party. It 

as been said here, repeatedly, that that great, and 
once united, party is dissolved and disbanded. 
This assertion has been made in Democratic 
newspapers throughout the land, and is now 
repeated here, probably, for the purpose of fixing 
such a momentous fact in the minds of the people, 
so that, in any future contest, the idea of rallying 
the ey oe fugitive bands of discomfited 
Whigs would be a forlorn hope too desperate for 
the enterprise and intrepidity of the boldest po- 
litical leader. And, sir, if this oft-repeated asser- 
tion should go forth uncontradicted upon the 
wings of the lightning to every quarter of this wide- 
spread Republic, much would be gained in pro- 
moting the objects and purposes of those who 


It is, | 
|| therefore, under peculiar disadvantage that a mi- 
member enters the arena of discussion. || 


of a social storm, which threatens the safety and | 
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desire to destroy this great conservative party, anq 
share, unresisted, the emoluments and spleudors 
of official station. It is my intention to examine 
a little into this declaration, and ascertain whether 
or not it is well founded, or whether it is but the 
hopeful boast of a party whose triumphs are 
about to result in miserable and overwhelming ruin 

Sir, what are the evidences of the dissolution 
of the Whig party? Itis true that the Demo. 
cratic party succeeded in electing the presen 
Chief Magistrate, in 1852. It is true that the 
has a large majority in both 
branches of the National Legislature—and these 
facts, in a national point of view, prove the defen: 
of the Whig party, and place it in a minority. 
Whilst in a minority, that party, true to the ele 
mentary principles upon which it was founded, 
have not banded together as fectionists, and re. 
sisted the action of the majority in power, wit) 
blind and desperate opposition. The members 
of that party have not coalesced on a principle of 
opposition to the powers that be; but, as trueand 
loyal subjects to the Government, and faithful 


|| guardians of the public weal, have acted the part 


of patriotic freemen, and not of enthusiastic parti- 
sans. They have given calm and dispassionate 
consideration to every measure proposed by the 


| majority, and in no instance attempted, by as. 


| in the 
| mento 


sociation or caucus, to influence the action of 
each other in the discharge of their public duties, 
The Administration has been left unembarrassed 
| prac of its power, in every depart. 

the Government, to pursue the course 
dictated by its wisdom, and prompted by its pa. 
triotism. And whilst thus free from factious, or 
even hostile or banded opposition, it has run a 
course of wrangling, distraction, and domestic 
strife. The Whigs have stood aloof from its 


domestic disturbances, and have never sought to 


augment its troubles, by adhering to any portion 


| of its malcontents. 


This generous and magnanimous conduct on the 


| part of the Whigs has been attributed to their im- 


_ becility, and their refusal to play the part of blind 


partisans or malevolent factionists, has been re- 
ceived as proof positive of the death and burial of 


their party. But, sir, let not gentlemen deceive 
| themselves ; nor, shall the country be deceived, 
if I can prevent it, by these erroneous conclu- 


_ sions and deceptive declarations. 


d The time is 
approaching when the people will again be called 


upon to renew the charter of the present party, 
or to grant the control of public affairs to another 





body of men. Then the Whig party, not in the 
spirit of faction, but under the promptings of 
conservative patriotism, will rise in its strength, 
and arrest the hand that now holds the scepter, 
and consign it to men who will wield it for the 
public good. The union of the Whigs with the 
discontented Democrats, would now turn the scale 
of numbers and exhibit this Administration in a 
pitiful minority. This union is dreaded as the 


great future evil which may befall the party in 
|| power, and daily efforts are made to prevent it, 


by attaching odious principles of the past to the 
whole Whig party, and implicating, at present, a 
large section of it in schemes of unpopular and 
detestable machinations. 

Gentlemen havea peculiar desire to keep the 
southern wing of the Whig party pure, and hope 
by detaching it entirely from the North, to win 
another triumph before the people. The Whigs 
will take care of themselves; and I trust there is 
not one of them so blind and deluded as to attach 
his fortunes to the sinking struggles of a doomed 
Administration. They will never either unite with 
factionists or fanatics for the sake of momentary 
success. But, under the broad egis of the Con- 
stitution, they will invite all conservative patriots 
to aid them in placing the Government in the hands 
of men of conservative, definite, and consistent 
principles, whose Administration shall give safety 
and permanency to the welfare of the whole Con- 
fede It was said by the tleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Kerrr] that measures may 
cease to be expedient, and men pass from the 
political stage, but that principles are immutable 
and eternal; and whilst he asserted the dissolution 
of the Whig party, and the desperate condition of 
the Democratic party, he maintained that a funda- 
mental difference of construction of the Federal 
Constitution existed between the parties; and that, 
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in the reorganization of political forces, they would | 
be based upon this difference, and thus prevent a || 
coalescence. His idea isthatthe Democratic party || 
js founded upon astrict construction of that instru- || 
ment, and the Whig party upon a liberal construc- || 
tion. This is no doubt the difference between that 
gentleman and some gentlemen of the Whig party. | 
But that the Democratic party can claim by its || 
ublic acts such a distinction, is a proposition | 
which would be more difficult to prove than to 
ssert. 
is Let us for a moment inquire into the existence, | 
condition, and position of the Democratic party. | 
Where can it be found? In the present Admin- | 
jstration and its recommendations? In the acts | 
of Congress approved by the President, or in the | 
acts rejected and vetoed? Does it exist merely in 
the fact that the offices of the Governmnent are | 
filled by Democrats, or men professing to be of 
that faith > And if so, whereis the embodiment— | 
atthe White House, or in the Halls of Congress? 
If at the White House, what arethe evidences that || 
astrict construction of the Constitution is its char- 
acteristic feature? What acts or recommendations | 
emanating from that source will sustain this idea? 
The Cabinet, I suppose, ought to be considered a 
part of the Executive branch of the Government, | 
and, as a unit, we are to look upon the action of || 
the Chief Magistrate and his advisers as repre- 
senting the Democratic idea of strict construc- || 
tion. On the subject of roads, we find two mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, in the presence of the Presi- 
dent, declaring, in favor of the construction of a | 
railroad from the Mississippi valley to the Pacific | 
ocean. But in a shorttime a message is received 
from the President himself, discountenancing Gov- 
ernment aid to such an undertaking, and leaving 
the impression that it should be Tete to private | 
enterprise. So obscure, however, are the declar- 
ations, that, to this day, I believe, the precise 
position of his Excellency is not understood. | 
On the subject of the public lands, the great 
national inheritance, we find the Executive of | 
opinion that there is no constitutional power to | 
divide the proceeds of their sale equally among | 
the people of all the States, the legal beneficiaries.: | 
But, at the same time, he finds power to grant | 
millions of acres to corporations without any | 
direct compensation—relying, for reimbursement, 
upon the consequential advantages arising by 
improvements to the residue of the public lands | 
by enhancing their value. Thus, you have no 
ower directly to bestow the lands on the people. | 
ut indirectly you can increase their value to the 
people by directly giving large portions of them 
to corporations, by which speculators become en- 
riched, and the lands left for the people increased | 
in value, so they have to pay double price to make | 
up the loss to themselves. Add to this the prac- | 
tice, approved by the President, of granting to the | 
States in which the lands lie, millions of acres of 
swamp lands, on the mere pretext of improving | 
the residue, and of every thirty-sixth section for | 
purposes of education, and of other portions for | 
founding universities and high schools, and you 
have the scheme of the land policy, not based upon | 
a strict construction of the Constitution, but tend- | 
ing to secure the favor of the new States in polit- | 
ical contests for power and place. 
Can this principle of strict construction be discov- | 
ered in the tariff recommendations of the President? | 
Itis now, after the close eee of excessive im- | 
portation, and exportation of the specie of the na- 
tion to pay a foreign debt, when pecuniary dis- | 
tress is felt throughout the land, banks closed, and | 
heavy failures indicating a disastrous withdrawal | 
of the precious metals from the country, proposed 
to reduce the tariff, not on the strict construction 
principle, for that allows no discrimination for | 
protection, but simply to the revenue standard | 
for the wants of the Government: that is the | 
aggregate revenue, not to exceed the wants of. 
the Government. The principle of discrimina- 
tion, however, is kept up, and the tariff proposed 
would certainly afford protection to some interests. 
The reduction is not, therefore, for the sake of 
attaining and confining the tariff to a revenue 
standard on each article, but merely to arrive at 
the exact amount of receipts needed for expend- 
iture. And this is recommended under the cir- 
cumstances in which the country is now placed. 
The reduction of the tariff may greatly increase the 








| devotees of constitutional Government. 


|| every variety of soil, climate, and 


|| chandise. 
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importations; the drain of the precious metals will 
augment in volume; wages will be reduced in the 
manufacturing districts; banks suspend payments, 


| and ruin and disaster cover the land, all for the 


sake of adjusting the sum to be received at the 
Treasury. There is no evidence of strict construc- 
tion in this which will commend itself to the 
No, sir, 
the country wants certainty and permanency in 
the course of public policy. 
with the interests of a great nation, embracing 
production, 
and all the varied pursuits of civilized industry, to 
change the laws affecting so deeply the vital inte- 
rests of the country, to meet the fluctuations of re- 


ceipts at the Treasury Board. And now, sir, above | 


all others, is the time when there is danger to the 
country in tampering with the tariff. 

Perhaps the only evidence of strict construction 
which can be found in the action of the President 
is in his veto of the bill to improve rivers and har- 
bors. That documentisa labored effort to sustain 
the doctrine of strict construction; and yet it fails, 


| by yielding some points, to hake good the whole, 
| and overthrovs itself. Power is found to build 
light-houses, and erect beacons and buoys on the | 
| sea-board to guide the home-bound mariner, and 


enable him to enter safely with his cargo of mer- 
But no power can be discovered by 
which the thousands of lives and millions of treas- 


‘| ure, which float upon the great rivers of the 


West, may be guided in the dense fogs, and en- 
abled to pass over sand bars and snags in safety. 
At the last session of Congress a bill passed, and 


| was approved by the President, making an appro- 


priation of $120,000 to remove obstructions in 
Cape Fear river. 


obstruction there. ‘Thus, in order to get power, 
the Government need not look to the charter from 


the States delegating it, but merely retrospect its | 


own action; and, whenever any act has resulted 
injuriously, the power arises to lexislate by means 
not named in the Constitution for remedy. To 
what subterfuges are men driven to maintain a 
doctrine which the interests of the people and the 
influence of sections compel them to violate. 
But, sir, there is one other act of the President 


| which cannot beclaimed as emanating from notions 


of strict construction of the Constitution. I allude 
to the triumphant war with Greytown. The 


| framers of the Constitution had seen the wretch- 


edness to which a people could be reduced by being 


involved in the desolation and expense of war by | 


the act of their rulers. They, therefore, declared 
that Congress should have power to declare war, 


thereby prohibiting all other powers in the Gov- | 
| What have they done? 


| choice in every election in which they have been 
not declare war, and, at the same time, give him | 


'| power to make war by acts. War can be begun | 


ernment from declaring or making war. For it 
would have been useless to say the President shal! 


without any declaration, and when the sword is 
drawn, and bathed in the blood of an adversary, 


the nation is at war and must be responsible for | 


the consequences. Where, then, was the power 
found to demolish Greytown? It is said th 

were a ‘‘nest of pirates.”” If so, why did we 
senda commercial agent to reside with them; and 
furthermore, why not capture them and execute 
them according to law? lam not attempting to 


justify the peopleof Greytown. They may have, | 


and probably did, deserve their fate. But I want 
to know under what clause of the Constitution 
the power is found to enable the President to judge 
the case, pass sentence, and execute it himself? 


I will not dwell longer upon the Executive | 


branch of the Government, but turn my attention for 
a moment to the legislative, and I could triumph- 
antly ask any gentleman of the Democratic party 


to point out to me in the acts of this Congress the | 


measures which prove a strict construction of the 
Constitution to be a cardinal tenet in the Demo- 


eratic creed. You have passed a bill giving por- Hl 


tions of the public lands to States, to enable them 
to provide for the insane, which the President 
vetoed. You have passed an act making large 
appropriations for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, which the President vetoed. You passed 
a bill making appropriations for removing obstruc- 
tions in the Cape Fear river, which the President 
approved and . If the Prevident is a strict 
constructionist, his Democratic Congress is liberal, 





It does not comport | 


This, it was said, was consti- | 
tutional, because the Government had put the | 


TA 


Ho. or Reps. 
and even latitudinarian. Do you claim to be 
economists, and to retrench the expenses of Gov- 
ernment? You have increased the salaries of a 
large portion of office-holders, and expended more 
money, than has ever been expended by an Ad- 
ministration, in time of peace, since the com- 
mencement of the Government. Upon what, 
then, do your claims rest, of being Democrats 
of the strict construction school? Upon nothing 
but the empty assertion. You have not adminis- 
tered the Government on this principle; and the 
people will require at your hands an accountof your 
acts and doings, notwithstanding your words. 

Having said thus mueh about parties, it, per- 
haps, would be proper to say a few words as to 
my own opinions of the Constitution. I believe 
the Federal Government is a Government of dele- 
gated powers; and over the subjects delegated and 
the means necessary and proper to execute them, 
that it is supreme and exclusive. And when a 
controversy arises as to the constitutionality of a 
law, the Supreme Court was instituted to expound 
the Constitution; not politically, but so as to effect 
the rights of the people under thelaw. And when 

| that tribunal decides the law, the only remedy is 
repeal—and resistance to its execution is revolu- 
| tion—a remedy unknown to the Constitution, and 
never to be resorted to until the Constitution itself 
loges its attraction, and the people have ceased to 
have virtue enotgh to apply the remedy of the 
ballot-box. With these views of the Constitu- 
tion, I understand the Whig party to agree. And 


|| I trust they will rally, as constitutionalists, and pre- 


| serve the people from the miserable uncertainty of 
temporary expedients, applied only to localities 
and particular exigencies. 

The gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr>Barry,] 
and the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Kerrt,] have discovered,in the movements of the 

|| people, a dangerous conspiracy against the true 
spirit of the Constitution and the liberties of the 
people. Wonderful, indeed, that the people should 
plot their own destruction, and secretly determine . 
to overthrow the fair fabric of freedom. A®mys- 


|| tertous political association has arisen in the land, 


which has, in silence and without strife, triumph- 
antly discomfited every political leader whom 
they deemed unfitted for the station he filled or 
sought; and this mighty agency at the ballot-box 
has produced terror and consternation in the hearts 
of thousands of aspiring politicians. Their ob- 
jects are said to be proscriptive, unholy, and un- 
constitutional. If so, they ought to be put down. 
But I have yet to see the proof of the charges 
brought against them; and, as they are Americans 
born, it seems to me they oughtto have a fair trial, 
and beconfronted with the witnesses against them. 
Voted for the man of their 


called to select a porns functionary. This they 
had an indisputable right todo. But they have 
|| met in secret conclave, and have declined to dis- 
\| close their choice till the result disclosed him. 
Well, there is no obligation upon any man to 
|, make known his intentions as to how he intends 
|| to vote; nor is there any prohibition, in law or 
|| morals, which prevents men from secretly meet- 
| ing and maturing their plans of political action. 
|| All this they have a right to do; and it is the con- 
1] Teak, of political parties, both in office and 
out of office. The great political success of the 
| Democratic party, in an early day, as I under- 
‘| stand, was owing to the introduction of clubs, 
|| similar to those which originated in Paris. They 
|| are not proved guilty by any overt act. But it is 
said they int evil, and ought to be discounte- 
nanced. Now, we cannot punish men for what 
|| wethink they intend to do. Intention is not cog- 
| nizable in a court of law or morals—at least until 
the intention is declared; and then a well adjusted 
|| system of law only provides for preventive, and 
|| not for retributive justice. ; 
|| Thegentlemen, in their zeal for liberty, outstrip 
|| the objects of their condemnation in the race of 
'| proscription. For while they denounce the Know- 
l Nothings for proscribing Catholics and foreigners, 
whose principles are known, they proscribe the 


‘|| Know-Nothings, whose principles, they say, are 


'not known. They condemn a native-born Ameri- 
|| can for conspiracy against liberty, because, the 
| native-born kustion concerts with his fellow- 

citizens to preserve his liberty. They do not so 
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This thing of condemning men for intention is || the South; and if this assertion were proved, it 


more dangerous to liberty than all the Native 
American orders in the land. 

In the day of monarchical tyranny in England, 
the law punished with drawing and quartering any 

erson who imagined the death of the King. This 

w contains the very essence of the principles of 
the gentlemen's speeches against the Know-Noth- 
ings. They imagine the political death of office- 
holders, and must be condemned. One poor fellow 
was executed under that law for wishing a buck, 
horns and all, in the Kipg’s belly; and under the 
same spirit the whole native American tribe would 
dangle in the air, for wishing a similar fate either 
to his Excellency the President, or the Irish 
nation. Our fathers pane us against such in- 
definite and tyrannical laws, and as if they fore- 
saw that a time might arrive when constructive 
treasons would be useful to men, even in this 
country, they provided in the Constitution that 
‘*treason should only consist in levying war 
against the United States or adhering to her ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort.’’ Now, if 
waging a political war against office-holders at the 
ballot-box is levying war against the United States, 
then, | presume, the Know-Nothings would be 
guilty of treason, 

I did not, however, intend to defend the Know- 
Nothings; but to speak of abstract principles of 
right appertaining alike to every American citizen. 
I cannot subscribe to the doctrine that freemen are 
to be condemned because they choose to exercise 
their freedom in their own way. 

But it is said that the objects of the Know- 
Nothings are to proscribe Catholics and foreign- 
ers. If the Know-Nothings propose to establish, 
by law or Constitution, a religious test as a quali- 
fication for office, | am not with them, for I would 
not make a man’s faith, which is often the result 
of circumstances over which he has no control, 


either agnelinaiee for, or exclusion from, public || 


* trust 


ut if the Know-Nothings only intend to 
vote for 


Protestants, in preference to Catholics, I 


see no reason to omer they have the right to | 


do so; and it isa right which has been rigorously 
exercised by Whigs and Democrats towards each 
other for many years. I presume the Protestant 
who places his suffrage upon this ground, does so 
because he believes there is a political sentiment 
lurking in the Catholic faith, which is not in har- 
mony with his notions of popular rights and free 
Government. It is not on the ground of a differ- 
ence of religious faith that he rejects the Catholic, 
but on the ground that the Catholic entertains a 
politico-religious faith not in harmony with. his 
sentiments, and which may be called into action 


| 


would do much to discredit the mysterious order. 


| recent elections in Massachusetts they had re- 
| turned Abolitionists to office. Why, sir, by this 
|| kind of proof I can fix the charge of Abolitionism 
| on the Democratic party, of Ohio and Massa- 
| chusetts both. For Democratic Legislatures or 
| ocratic Abolition Senators from both those States. 
| His proof only amounts to this: that the Know- 
| Nothings of Massachusetts voted for Abglitionists. 
Well, sir, the Democrats of Massachusetts and 
| Ohio did the same; and a recent Democratic con- 
| vention, assembled for the State of Ohio, adopted 
| resolutions denouncing the Know-Nothings, and 
| slavery. If, therefore, the gentleman’s proof fixes 
| the taint of Abolitionism on the Know-Nothings 
| of Massachusetts, the proof is equally clear that 
| the Democratic parties in Ohio and Massachusetts 


|| are abolitionized to the core. J will say this tothe | 
gentleman, if any party of men should propose an || 


| Abolitionist to me for my suffrage he would not 
| receive it. 
But, | do not feel convinced that the Know- 


|| Nothings have anything to do with Abolitionism 


| in their organization. If men in Massachusetts 


| so much so as to unite to prevent the evils of 


| for Abolitionists for office in Massachusetts, it by 
| no means follows that this American party have 
adopted Abolitionism as one of their articles of 
faith. It is all a bugbear, held out to frighten 
| southern men, and force them into a different 
political direction from that which they have long 
pursued. . 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
|| Kerrr] madeanother discovery. The progenitor 
of Know-Nothingism was the Hartford Conven- 


declared hostility to foreigners. He -bad stated 
before that the North had invited immigration, and 
now rudely turns against the foreigner. 


| tions up to 1814, when she turned againt them? 
How many were then her factory slaves? 
factories were not established, and very few for- 
| eigners were then in New England. Her factories 
commenced about the time of the close of the war. 
| Before that she lived by commerce. Hence the 
distress she felt under the restrictions of commerce 
| which preceded and accompanied the war. Sothe 
| gentleman is mistaken in this conclusion, although 
| he may find some proclamation of a New England 








if occasion should require. Now, this may be an || Governor inviting foreigners from Canada. 


error of Protestants, and no such sentiment or || 


faith may be possessed by Catholics. 
Catholics must convince their Protestant brethren 
of the utter groundlessness of the charge, and 
there will be no longer any want of harmony in 
politics between native Catholics and Protestants. 
The next grave charge is that the Know-Noth- 
ings intend to proscribe foreigners. 1 do not 
understand that they wish to deprive them of a 
single right they possess; but that they will 
require a longer probation before they will share 
with them the priceless inheritance derived from 
their fathers. If the introduction of large num- 
bers of laborers annually into the country tends 
te depress the wages of the native laborer, is it 
strange that he should desire to prevent their 
coming? Ifthe elections in particular sections of 
the country are controlled by men unenlightened 
by the free principles of civil liberty, is it surpris- 
ing that the native Americans should be discon- 
cham aureus ° curb that pameaines The 
oreigner no right to participate in the privi- 
leges and Gromabians of the Resemneesiits until the 
authorities of the country confer it upon him, and 
if the people think proper to withhold that right 
until they are fully satisfied of his intelligence and 
loyalty, they do him no injustice. They only 
decline that which belongs to them. It is only a 
question of generosity. One that gives after 
twenty years is not so generous as one that would 
give in five, yet both are generous in giving such 
privileges at all. ' 
The gentleman from South Carolina {Mr. Kerrr 
said this American party in the North was alli 


By way of completing the relationship of Know- 


Ifso, the || Nothingism to every odious sentiment and meas- 


| ure in the history of the nation, the gentleman 





said it was the same in principle as the alien and 
| sedition laws of the elder Adams’s administra- 

tion. I wondered that he did not connect it with 
| Shay’s Rebellion, the Whisky Insurrection, and 


| 


the modern battle of Chepacwul under the lead of 
| the late Governor Dorr. Opposition to foreign- 
ers, he said, was the principle of the alien law. 
No, sir, the gentleman has mistaken, I think, the 
history of the times. What induced the alien 
law? A foreign minister organized and estab- 
lished his secret clubs in this country, in which he 
concocted and was preparing his scheme of in- 
volving this, then infant republic, in the great 
vortex of European war. Not content with re- 
ceiving the sympathy of his own fraternity of 
clubs, he thought proper to commence commis- 
sioning persons to cruise upon the high seas, 
a our friends, in vessels fitted out and sup- 
plied in our peaceful ports, and against proclaimed 
neutrality by the Father of his Coun He was 
ordered to desist from his unlawful schemes, and 
had the impudence and audacity, under that 
French idea that a citizen of one free Government 
is a citizen of every other, to tell General Wash- 
i fee that he did rant nee as cee 
° country, and if he isted.in his purpose 
to arrest his movements, . would appeal to the 
American people to aid him, in defiance of the 
President. Well, sir, heppily for the ome, 
Washington was at the head of affairs; he taught 

the foreign gentleman a lesson, and blighted all 


ES 


| What are his proofs of this charge? That in the || 


| unions of Democratsand Abolitionists elected Dem-. 


| who feel impelled by duty to their own laboring | 
| classes to entertain a strong American sentiment, | 


| immigration from foreign countries, and still vote | 


| tion, which assembled in 1814. This convention || 


How || 
|| many foreigners had the North got by her invita- | 


Her | 


his prospects of embroiling this nation in wa; 
Many forei : 
|| united in 





es 


ers, then lately come to the country 
is unlawful project, apd became s¢ 
pestiferous in a few years, as to lead to the ep. 
actment of thealien law. I say nothing in praise 
| of that law, but I have stated the provoking causes 
| which led to its enactment; not abstract hostilit 
| to foreigners, but efforts to prevent scheming for. 
| eigngrs from plunging us into a war which might 
| have resulted in the destruction of our liberties, 
| I can perceive a forcible reason why the North 
| should be particularly anxious to prevent the in. 
troduction of foreigners. They compete direct} 
| with their native laborers; and by increasing the 
—e asking employment, reduce the price of 
abor. 

It may be said, that if labor is reduced in price, 
| articles of manufacture wil? be produced for less 
cost, and likewise be sold for less prices; and, to 
a small extent, this effect might be felt; but it 
would be very slight on the agricultural and con- 
suming classes, and would prenene misery and 
want among the operatives directly under its in- 
| fluence. I am not willing to sanction a polic 
which will reduce the amount of the laboring 
man’s reward. In the southern States, where 
slave labor is chiefly employed, immigration, con- 
|| fined to the free States, may not materially affect 
the value of labor. Nor does the free native 
laborer of the North, in my judgment, compete 
|| with the slave labor of the South. The cotton. 
producing States feel, perhaps, more sensibly than 
|| any other section of the country, the effect of dis- 
| criminating tariffs, and protection to manufactur- 
|| ing labor; and I would be unwilling to establish a 
| policy which would depress the interests of that 
| section. But the burdens of the Government must 
|, be borne; and, in adjusting them, reference should 
| be had to every section and interest, so as to 
|| equalize them as nearly as possible. The western 
| agricultural States are deeply interested in main- 
| taining the price of American labor at a reason- 
‘able compensation; for, while the prices keep 
|| thousands engaged in manufactures, the produc- 
| tions of these States are required to feed them, 

thus sustaining the laborer, the mechanic, and 
agriculturist at the same time, by a system whose 
burdens are scarcely perceptible in the costs and 
expenses of domestic life. 

1 will, before I sit down, allude to one other 
subject, which has, unhappily, been the subject of 
long and continual strife between the northern 
and southern sections of the Confederacy—the 

| subject of slavery. I had hoped that, after the 
great struggle of last session, the people of all 
parts of the nation would acquiesce in the settle- 
| ment of that question upon the principle of almost 
universal approbation, abstractly considered, that 
the States and Territories should hereafter be left 
to regulate this subject, without appeals to, or 
interference by, Congress. This is a practical 
mode of adjustment, and precludes the necessity 
of moral arguments® on the abstract right of 
slavery, or constitutional disquisitions as to the 
power of Congress over the subject. The voice 
of the whole country, | hope, would say the 
subject has been remanded to the people, there let 
it stay forever; and he that again revives the agita- 
tion in Congress, let him be anathema maranatha. 
| These hopes have been somewhat shaken, but 
I still believe such will be the end of the contro- 
versy. 

1 want to say te my northern Whig friends, 
that I have too much faith in their love of country, 
their desire to perpetuate this glorious Union of 
States, and preserve the inestimable blessings of 
civil freedom, to believe that they will counte- 
nance a further agitation of this subject. Let the 
past be buried in oblivion. Let us not waste 
our strength in vain and fruitless strife about 
questions affecting other sections of the Union 
in their domestic affairs. Let us, as we have 
reached a point where we can agree, if we will 
but sacrifice the heated recollections of a former 
struggle, drop forever a subject which has been 
the bane of all our councils, which has divided 
us and delivered us, bound hand and foot, to our 
political adversaries, and, as constitutionalists, 
move forward in the cause of peaceful conserva- 
tism, looking alone to the ation of-our 
liberties, and the advancement of the happiness 
of the whole people. ~ 
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PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Iw THE House or Representatives, 
January 16, 1855, 


On the physical geography of the country between the 
States of Missouri and California, with a view to show 
its adaptation to settlement, and to the construction of a 
railroad. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, on the Pacific railroad 
bill— 

Mr. BENTON said: . 

Mr. Cuarrman: I have desired for some time 
past to change the plan of making this road—to 
withdraw it from legislative authority, where 
political and sectional interests must always inter- 
pose—and leave it to a company of business men, 
where business considerations could only prevail, 
for this is a case in which private interest and 
public interest would go hand in hand, that which 
would be best for one being best for the other; and 
so insuring the selection of a route which would 
be most national, because most suitable to the 
greatest number. 
my attention to private enterprise, and have found 
solid men who are willing to take the preliminary 
steps now, preparatory to the final assumption of 
the work—Congress granting the necessary au- 

thority, and conferring the right of way through 


its territories, one mile wide on each side of the | 


road. No military protection—no alternate sec- 


tions—no gift of money—no aid but the right of | made by the old Los Angeles trail, avoided the | bend of the Missouri, in north latitude near forty- 


| desert which it crossed, and left far to the south 
| those excitable sand fields, in which no number | London; where all the railroads of the continent, 


' ‘ t | of horses can leave a track—in which what is a || east of the Rocky mountains, can have their 
or permitted, and transportation to begin before || 


way, and payment for transportation of mails, 
troops, and munitions, according to a plan not 
yeematured. Telegraphic lines to be established 


the road is finished, by using stage coaches for 
the remainder, according to a plan which may be 
agreed upon. No exclusive privilege, except in 
two degrees on each side of the road, to keep off 
competition, leaving all the rest of the country open 


to other roads. The substitute bill which I propose | 


contains the names of some of these citizens, and 
with whom other solid men will deem it a privi- 


to be millionaires, but only good for what they 
promise: for it is not intended that straw-men ar 
wind-men shall get control of this undertaking. 
The consent of those in the bill will be necessary 
to the admission of every new associate; but after 
the act shall be accepted, books of subscription 
are to be opened in every State of the Union, and 
the stock divided into convenient shares, to suit 
short as well as long purses. 


Congress has ordered surveys of routes: they || 


are not ready: but that is no impediment to the 
adoption of my substitute, which fixes no route; 
but leaves it to the company to choose their own: 
and no company, using their own money, will act 
upon any surveys but their own. Such a com- 
pany will look before it leaps: and if it did not, it 
would not leap long. It will send out its own sur- 
veyors—practical engineers and road-makers—to 
report upon every mile of the way, and under 
every aspect of cost and feasibility. To such a 
company the Government surveys are not wanted, 
even if ready, and made properly, in winter as well 
as summer: and, in fact, they were not intended 
for a company, but for Congress—intended to 
enable Congress to fix the route itself—a consum- 
mation which it is now found to be impossible to 
attain. I would have preferred that Congress 
should have made the road, as a national work, 
on a scale commensurate to its grandeur, and let 
out the use of it to companies, who would fetch 
and carry on the best terms for the le and the 
Government. But that h has vanished, and 
the organization of Kansas having opened up the 
country to settlement, and pl it upfder law, 
and carried it into conjunction with Utah and New. 
Mexico, a private company has become the te- 
source and the preference. I embrace it as such, 
utterly scouting all plans for making private roads 
at national expense—of paying for the use of roads 
built with our land and money—of ining with 
corporators or individuals for the use of what we 


give them—a speties of bargaining in which my 


With this view I have turned | 


| 





observation informs me that the Government gets 
about as badly cheated as Moses Primrose was 





that at some point or place in the valley of the Missouri 
river, not far from the great bend of that river, there will 
be foand a focal point to which all the railways of the con- 


ment every time, anc especially since they have || the impulsion comes from. But not quite so visi- 


when he sold the colt which had been in the fam- tinent, east of the Rocky mountains, reaching westward 
ily nine years; and as much worse as his father || toward the Pacific, will naturally converge, as to a com- 
was when he undertook to help out the matter by | ™0n point of junction and intersection.” 

selling Blackberry. I eas every member|| Thus, it was Governor Stevens's survey which 
knows how that was: for I would be sorry to || put this Canadian company on the ecent of a 
suppose that any one, possesstd of the English | North Pacific railway, by the head of Lake Su- 
language, had lived to man’s estate without en- || perior, to Puget’s Sound; and, as the Adminis- 
joying the luxury of reading the Vicar of Wake- tration sent this Governor on that survey, ergo 
field. For my part, I have been reading it since the Administration put this company on that 
I was five years old, and with augmented enjoy-| scent. All that is clear enough. We see where 


got to putting pictures in it, and above all that || ble the source of the next proposition, which 
picture of Moses selling the colt for a gross of || outlaws all the country for a road north of El 
green spectacles with silver rims and shagreen | Paso, in latitude thirty-two, clear out to the Poget 
cases: a picture for which the United States sit | Sound route, in (near) latitude forty-nine. The 
every time Congress undertakes to makea bargain | do not tell where they get that information, whic 
for the public. I eschew all such bargains, and | nullifies seventeen degrees of latitude for a road, 
all private roads made at public expense; but am | including the only latitudes on whiclr people travel 
willing to have as many as any one pleases upon | voluntarily, and over which some ten, twenty, 
the same terms as contained in my substitute— | fifty thousand people travel every year, with flocks 
and there will be room for several such; but I do | and herds, and ali sorts of vehicles, from a road 
not think another will! be built in our day. || wagon to a wheelbarrow. The source of this in- 
I prefer the central route: the Administration formation is invisible; but it corresponds with 
eschews that route, and lays out its strength in __ official notions here, and also with the bill under 
| favor of frontier routes, by Canada and Mexico. || consideration, as it stood when first reported, pro- 
| It sent a surveying party on the central, but only | viding for one road south of thirty-seven and one 


to go a part of the way, and turn round—leaving 
| the essential section between the Little Salt Lake 


north of forty-seven—leaving the ten intermediate 
degrees, and which cover all the voluntary travel- 


and the valley of the San Joaquin unexamined. | ing, to remain destitute of a Federal road. There 


| Mr. Frémont supplied that omission last winter, 
| exploring a new and direct route between those 
|| points, and through the Sierra Nevada—complet- 


ing all that was wanting in that quarter. This 


| new route cut off the elbow to the southwest 


is, however, consolation in the declaration that it 
is ** believed that there is favorable ground for a 
direct road to San Francisco after crossing the 
mountains on the Puget Sound line; and also in 


| like an army of insects—where the traveler wholies | 


the prospect of finding a focal point at the north 


| nine, and west longitude one hundred and five from 


hillock to-day is a hole in the ground to-morrow conjunction and intersection. 
—where, under a gentle breeze the sands creep We proceed to another reading, at page 5—thus: 


*¢ Prom this point eastward, along the southern shore of 
Lake Superior, tothe Sauk St. Mary, crossing the river at 


: : v : : that point, and continuing along the northern shore of Lake 
must rise and shake himself often to avoid being || all) tii the valley of the Otiawa fe reached, it ie believed 


buried in the sand: and where, during a high | inat an uninterrupted, practieadle, and favorable route for 
wind, the air is filled with a driving tempest of | a railway may be found; from the bend of the Missouri to 
silicious particles, very cutting to the skin and | Montreal ; which is already connected by raitway with the 


down to sleep during the night in a light wind, 


é é | eyes, very suffocating to the throat, very danger- | Atlantic ocean at Portland.” 
lege to be associated—not that all will be expected || oug to alien who are tot tall and ‘eel sheve {| 


‘|| Montreal! That is to be the enstern terminus 
men and animals fly for their lives when they feel | of this American-British road, which is to run half 


the wind rising, and where this Administration | way on one side of 49°, and half way on the other 
would carry the road. 


1 FPrémont’s new discovery | —and which is to have a branch to the Atlantic 
avoided all that; but without conciliating our | ocean at Portland, in Maine. Now, leaving out 
Administration. Frontier and foreign routes mo- | all other considerations, | would wish to know 


| nopolize their affection, and engross their cares, | who is to have the use of this road in the case of 


involving, in my opinion, at least in one instance, | war with Great Britain? Whether it is to be 
a misapplication of the appropriation for the sur- | used in common, to carry on hostilities against each 
vey of routes. I allude to the Puget Sound route, || other, or whether each nation is to be confined to 
skirting the British lirie all the way, going where _ his own half, and neither be so naughty as to 
nobody travels, where nobody lives, and where || interrupt the other? That is a question for West 


fur com 
of whic 
Duane Doty are thé heads; and which route the 
debates in Confress show was nos within the 


ny, and a certain chartered company, 





contemplation of the law when the appropriation 
wasmade. I nominated ita British road from the 


| time the survey was ordered, but did not expect | 


| to have — other evidence of it than what the 
case itself afforded; but I now have other evidence, 


and produce it. Here it is! [holding up a docu- 


ment;] and I proceed to read from it, and first, of 


the title, which runs thus: 


*Canaba. Ist session, 5th Parliament, 18 Victoria, 1854- 
Petition of the Hon. Augustus N. Morin, and others, pray- 
ing for a charter by the name of the ‘“‘ Northern Pacific Raul- 
way Company,” &c., &ce Ordered by the Legislative As. 

“sembly to be printed, November 30, 1°54, Presented by 
the Hon. Mr. Young. Quebec: Printed by Lovell & Lam- 


Mr. Robert J. Walker and Mr. James || 


enter into any argument showing the value or the necessity 


| 
| 


| 
| 


; 
| 


| 
| 


nobody can now want a road except the British || Point to answer! Let us read on, same page: 


*©We deem it quite unnecessary in this connection to 


of such an underiaking as a railway to the Pacific. ft ie 


| enough to justify us in a movement im this direction to 


kngw that similar efforts are now making at several points 
in other parts of the United States, for which charters have 
been granted, and con: progress made to carry them 
into effect.” 7 

That is the inducement to this Northern Pacific 
Atlantic railway. Other chartered companies, in 


| other parts of the United States, making efforts 


in favor of similar roads, and considerable prog- 
ress made in carrying them into effect. 1 know 
but one such chartered company, and that is twin 
sister to the British route, and as far to the vouth 
as the other is to the north; and of which Robert 
J. Walker, Samuel Jaudon, and Thomas Butler 
King are leading corporators. Nor do I know of 


oreux, Mountain street. Reprinted by Ira Berry, Portiand, | any progress they have made, excep? in the ten 
Maine.” , || million purchase of a tract for them by the United 
I give the whole title, but only a pert of the | States. Nor do I know of any progress they can 
contents, beginning at page 4—thus: | make, unless they get hold of Texas land or United 
« Prom information furnished, by the report of His Ex- || States land. Still the notice is kind, and shows 


cellency Governor Stevens, we entertain no doubt, not that the British road has a fellow-feeling and a 
that a practicable ists in this direction fi road. One 
the head of Lake ee Paser’s Sound, and the sympathy for the Santa Anna . other 


g 





mouth of the Columbia river; but that this is by far the | reading, and we finish: 

best, if not the only possible, route for a railway to the || “ That magnificent domain of the United States, drained 
Paeific, north of Ei Paso, near the thirty-second parallel of | by the bead waters of the Mississippi, the Missouri, and 
north latitude. It is also believed that, after crossing the | the Red river of the north, ying north of the 44th parallel 
Roeky Prepwain summit, a favorable and direct route may of latitude, wonld find in this ronte its easiest and mort 
Pardee to San Francisco. Assuming the correctness of || direct outlet to the Atlantic Sea store. From Fort Mandan, 


foregoitig propositions, it will be perceived, at agtance, || or from the Great Betid of the Missouri, to the Auiantic 
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ocean at Portland, the distance would be less by hundreds 
of miles, than by following the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivera to their common mouth at New Orleans. If the 
waters of these mighty rivers could be turned into Lake 
Superior, and be, at the same time, navigable for steam- 
boats, so that the magnificent chain of inland seas which 
now finds outlet through the St. Lawrence, extended, un- 
broken, westward to the bases of the Rocky mountains, 
we might form some idea of the value and importance to 
all who dwell within the St. Lawrence basin, of the plan 
herein proposed. The extension of such a line of railway 
across the contigent, over the route proposed, would, as we 
believe, confer upon Canada and the northern States of the 
Union, a degree of commercial and political importance | 
beyond our present power Lo describe or even to conceive.”’ 


Certainly this looks like annexing a slip of our || 


Union to Canada, five degrees wide, for the polit- | 
ical and commercial benefit of the aforesaid Canada | 
and the northern States. Not only make a British 

road, but turn our great rivers into Queen Vic- | 


toria’s dominions—a thing more practical than | 


speculative, as may be seen by observing the 
equilibrium of the British and American waters | 


above the Falls of Saint Anthony, and at the | 
turning point in the Great Bend of the Missouri. || 


Certainly it would be a relief to the Missouri and | 
Mississippi to be so turned, as they could rest one | 


holf the year in the torpidity of congelation; || 


whereas, if they continue going to the Gulf of 
Mexico, they will have no such chance of rest, | 
and muet remain running all the time. But 
whence this conception, so new and so striking? | 
it smells of science—West Point science: but 
the Administration must stand father for it, as the 
diversion of the rivers is certainly a derivation 
from the road; and the road is a derivation from 
the Administration: ergo, the Administration is | 
father, or, at all events, grandfather, to this pro- | 
posed alienation of our rivers—pride and glory of 
the Great Wert. This is too bad. It was bad 
enough to sell the snag-boats, and render impos- 


sible any speedy removal of the snags, even under | 


an act confined to great rivers—to those which are 
kings of floods; but to give them to the British, 


that is too bad! and we of the West must insist | 


on keeping them, snags and all! and trust to 
swimming and luck to save lives when a hole is 
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fixing the boundary for the new route through 
Sonora and Chihuahua. 

I assume this Mexican route to be the favorite 
of the Administration, and that the surveys on the 
Central route, on the New Mexico route, and the 
Gila route, were only ‘tubs to the whale, ”’ to 
amuse the spouting fish, while they were pre- 
paring for the realgame; and my reason for that 
assumption is this—that they bought it pending these 
surveys ! which must stand for proof that they 
rejected the other routes, and meant to have this, 
cost what it might! and actually contracted for it 
| at twenty miillions of dollars, which the Senate 
reduced to ten—thus balancing the British road in 
| the north, by a Mexican one in the south—forcin 
| travel to go where no man goes Seleeeaia cael 
outlawing the whole intermediate country where 
alone all-the traveling is. ; 

Mr. Chairman, in a speech on this subject at 
the last session, I stated that it was said that 
this Mr. Emory was interested ‘‘in’’ the city of 
New San Diego. He contradicted the statement 
| promptly, rudely, and truly. My informant 
_immediately apprised me that I had commit- 
ted a mistake in using the preposition ‘in’”’— 
that the gentleman’s interest was not ‘‘in’’ the 


|| city, but outside of it—notin city lots, but in 


suburban land. And, now, being thus corrected, 
I seize the first suitable occasion to make the 
| amends, and to secure to this official all the dif- 
ference that can be detected between an interest 
inside and outside of this intended grand emporium 
of the Pacific trade. 
| Sir, I make no comparison of routes. I am 
| willing to vote toa private company, which will 
make this Mexican road at its own expense, the 
same facilities which I ask for the company for 
which my substitute bill provides; but am not 
willing to make a national road outside of the 
nation; not willing to make a private road at pub- 
lic expense; not willing to give to any company 
| the thirty miles wide alternate sections, the $600 
‘| a mile mail pay, and the every twenty mile mili- 
|| tary posts which this bill proposes; and that, 


knocked in the bottom of the boat, and the boat | While going a thousand miles round, and upon 


itself descends to the bottom of the river. 
Then follow the signatures, eighteen in number, 
and divided like a jury de medietate l ngue, to try 


a foreigner for his life, half and half—the Cana- || 


dians on one side and the Americans on the 
other, thus: 


A. N. MACNAB,M. P. P., JOHN A. POOR, 
A.N.MORIN,M.P.P., | ST. JOHN SMITH, 
JACOB DeWITT, M. P.P., 3. B. BROWN, 

A. T. GALT, M. P. P., ELIPHALET GREELY, 
HENRY SMITH, M.P.P., CHARLES Q. CLAPP, 

J. CHABOT, M. P. P., WILLIAM W. THOMAS, 
JOUN YOUNG,M.P.P., J.M. WOOD, 

JOHN EGAN, M. P. P., 


IRA GOULD. JOHN MUSSEY. 


A. W.H. CLAPP, 


| as Territories, and across deserts in which a wolf 
| could not make his living; over arid plains in 
which a poisoned rat could not get a drink of water; 
| and through ambulatory sands in which the army 
| of Xerxes could not leave a track. 
There are some things too light for reason, too 
grave for ridicule, too mischievous for the con- 
| tempt of silence; and into that category I put all 


|| these exterritorial roads which seek foreign soil, || 
|| which go where nobody lives, which would re- 
|| quire a legionary police to protect in time of peace, 


and armies to protect in time of war; and which 





I dismiss this British route, with the remark 


that the execution of the survey was in keeping || 


with the misapplication of the funds which made 
it—as abortive and costly as the object itself was 
useless and anti-national. 


The Mexican route is the next great favorite of | 


this Administration, and this they have pur- 
chased from Santa Anna for ten millions of Fed- 


eral dollars, when Mr. Robert J. Walker pub- | 


| would be of no use to our United States, either in 
|| peace or war. Yet these outside highways seem 
|| to be the cherished objects of this Administration, 
| and of all the ‘* scientific corps’’ also. It is not 
only the British road by Canada, and the Mexi- 
|| can road by Chihuahua and Sonora, which they 
| cherish, but worse still! a foreign route by land 
| water! The Isthmus of Tehuantepec—at the price 
|, of money and diplomacy; at the cost of quarrels, 
| and even war with Mexico for a Sloo or Garay; 
| at the cost of a double ocean voyage, and a land 


lishes that he was purchasing the same from the || transit under a foreign flag; at the cost of a con- 


same character, for six,thousand five hundred 
dollars in money and half a million in Texas 
railroad stock. This route through Chi- 
bhuahua and Sonora, and may well be called the 
Mexican road; and is intended to go to New San | 
Diego, which is south of Old San Diego, in the 
southwest corner of California, and where a 
crew of official speculators have laid off % town, 


uering navy to protect it, and a circuit of five 
oupen miles round. The bare recital of such 
folly is the only chastisement it will endure; and 
even that ak it would be ridiculous to give, if 
the authors of such insanity were not now ih 
power, wielding the influences of legislation, diplo- 
nec peuvouses: and surveys, in promotion of 
their object. Surely the tendencies of this Ad- 








and built government y what authority ministration are most centrifugal. wuss 
I know no where, reaching the Pacific five || 1 make no comparison of routes, but vindicate 
hundred miles short of San Francisco, it is in- || the one | prefer from erroneous imputations, and 
tended there shall be a virtual, if not an actual | invite rigorous examination into its character. 
termination of the road, and San Francisco super- || The belt of country, about four degrees wide, ex- 
seded by New San Diego as the commercial em- || tending from Missouri to California, and of which 
rium of the American Pacific coast. If — the parallels thirty-eight and thirty-nine would be 
ve not miscarried, this road was to fall into the || about the centre; this belt would be the region for 
hands of the company, the leading member of || the road; and of this region, its physical geogra- 
which (Mr. Robert J. Walker) is also in the || phy and adaptation to settlement, and to the con- 
charter for the British road; whose brother- | struction of the road, it is my intention to speak; 


is at the head of the survey department of 


in-law, (Mr. Emo depths am es or) and to publish, as part of this speech, something 


routes, and is out at present on the Mexican line, 


of what I have spoken elsewhere, but do not now 
repeat, because unnecessary here; but essential to 


| soil not yet naturalized, and through States as well | 


[January 16, 


Ho. or Reps, 
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| — 
| the full exposition of the subject in the pre 
and pablished speech. . pe 
I have paid some attention to this geography 
induced by a local position and some turn {o, 
_ geographical inquiry; and, in a period of mor 
| than thirty years, have collected whatever infor, 
ation was to be obtained from the reading of 
| books, the reports of travelers, and the converss. 
| tion of hunters and traders; and all with a view 
/to a practical application. I have studied jh, 
_ country with a view to results,and feel authorize; 
_ to believe, from all that I have learned, that this 
| vast region is capable of sustaining populous com. 
_ munities, and exalting them to wealth and power. 
_ that the line of great States which now stretch hal 
| way across our continent in the same latitudes— 
, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missour\— 
_may be matched by an equal number of States, 
equally great, between Missouri and California; 
/and that the country is perfectly adapted to the 
_ construction of a railroad, and all sorts of roads, 
| traversable in all seasons. This is my Opinion, 
, and I proceed to verify it: apd first, of the fiye 
| States, their diagrams and relative positions; and 
_ then their capabilities. 
The present Territory of Kansas, extending 
seven hundred miles in length, upon two hundred 
/in breadth, and containing above one hundred 
thousand square miles, would form two States of 
above fifty thousand square miles each. A section 
/af the Rocky mountains, embracing the Thre 
| Parks, and the head waters of the South Piatt, 
| the Arkansas, Del Norte, and the eastern branches 
_ of the Great Colorado of the West, would form 
| another State, larger, in the opinion of F'rémont, 
| than all the Swiss cantons put together; and pre. 
| senting everything grand and beautiful that is to 
| be found in Switzerland, without its drawback of 
| avalanches and glaciers. The valley of the Upper 
Colorado, from the western base of the Roeky 
_mountains to the eastern base of the Wahsatch 
and Anterria ranges, two hundred miles wide by 
| two hundred long, and now a part of Utah, might 
form the fourth; and the remainder of Utah, from 
the Wahsatch to California, would form the fifih, 
of which the part this way covering the Santa Clan 
| meadows, and Wahsatch and Anterria ranges, 
would be the brightest. part. Here, then, are five 
| diagrams of territory, sufficient in extent, as any 
| map will show, to form five States of the first 
| magnitude. That much is demonstrated: now for 
their capabilities to sustain populous communities, 
and. sees adaptation to the construction of a rail- 
| road. 
| We begin with the Territory of Kansas, ani 
| find its length above three times its breadth, ani 
| naturally divisible into two States by a north and 
| south line, half way to the mountains. The eas- 
ern half is beginning to be known from the reporis 
| of emigrants and explorers ; but, to understand its 
whole interior, the general outline of the whole 
Territory must first be traced—in the mind’s eye, 
or, upon a map. Maps are not convenient in 9% 
large an assemblage ; so the mind’s eye must be 
put in requisition, and made to follow the lines 
as indicated—thus: Beginning on the western 
boundary of Missouri, in the latitude of 379, and 
following that parallel west, to the eastern boun¢- 
ary of New Mexico; then a deflection of one 











degree north to the parallel of 38°; and on that 
parallel to the summit of the Rocky mountains ; 
then northwardly along that summit to the paral- 
lel of 40°; then east with that parallel to the 

Missouri line ; and south with that line to the 
| beginning. This is the outline ; now for the inte- 
_ rior: and for the sake of distinctness, we will ex- 





| amine that by sections, conformable to the natural 
| divisions of the country. 

1. We commence with the Kansas river, on the 
north side of the Territory, and its four lo 
forks—the Smoky hill, the Saline, Solomon’s, a0 
the Republican—of which the Smoky hill is the 
most considerable, and in the best place for the 
advantage of the Territory. All these forks flow 
in the right direction—from west to east—and are 
beautifully parallel to each other, without moutt- 
ains or ridges between to interrupt their commu- 
nications ; and making, after their junction, near 
two hundred miles of steamboat navigation before 
their united waters reach the great Missouri river. 
All the land drained by these streams constitute 
the valley of Kansas—if the term valley can be 
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applied to a region which has but little perceptible 
depression below the general level of the country. 
We will consider the term applicable to all the 
territory drained by all the Kansas forks, and all 
their tributaries. One general description applies 
to the whole—the soil rich like Egypt! and tempt- 
ing as Egypt would be, if raised above the slimy 
flood, waved into gentle undulations, variegated 
with groves and meadows, sprinkled with springs, 
coursed by streams, and warmed by a sun which 
warms without burning, and blest with the altern- 
ation of seasons which give vigor to the mind and 
body. Egypt thus raised up, and changed, might 
stand for Kansas; as she is, the — point of 
comparison is in the soil. For this valley is high 
and clean, diversified with wood and prairie, wa- 
tered by springs and streams, grassy and flowery; 
its bosom filled with stone for building, coal for 
fuel, and iron for the home supply of that first 
of metals. This is the Kansas of the northern, or 
Kansas river side, where Frémont says, (and he 


has a right to know,) a continuous corn field two | 
hundred miles in length, might be made—so | 


rich and level isthe country. But of this part it 
is not necessary to say much, as the crowds of 


emigrants are directing themselves upon it, and || 


vieing with each other tn the glowing descriptions 
which they give of its beauty, salubrity, and 
fertility. 

I turn to the south side of the Territory, of 
which little has been said, and much is to be told, 
and all profitable to be known. In the first place, 


this south side includes the whole body of the | 


Arkansas river, from near the Missouri line to its 
headmost spring in the Rocky mountains—a 
length of above seven hundred miles on a straight 
line, and near double that length in the meanders 
of the stream. This gives to the Territory a 
second large river, and in the right place, and 
flowing in the right direction, and parallel to the 
other, as if its twin sister; and- so near together as 
to be seldom more than a degree, and sometimes 
not half a degree, from each other; and no mount- 
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fuel; so that the whole central plain will receive 


road may be expected to be. 
the settler has an attraction—superior with many, 


him into this vast plain. 


| 


it dries of itself on the ground,) covers the face of 


stint: a great pastoral region, in which the ox 
will not know his master’s crib, nor the ass the 


unconscious beast, without knowing it, will feel 


the bounty of the hand which is the Giver of all 
good. 





one which will go half way to the mountains— 
equal in territorial extent to the first class States, 
exceeded in productive capacity by none—and 


|| soon to become one of the great States of the Unian. | 


|| I will call it East Kansas. 

| Il. The second State would occupy the remain- 
'| der of the territory to the base of the Rocky 
| mountains; and, like the first half, will have the 

| natural division into three parts, and with the 


| localities. The Arkansas river side will be far 
the most valuable, both intrinsically and in its 

| locality; but the Kansas side will still have its 
'| value and attractidn. Frémont says of it: ** The 
|| soil of all this country, (upper Kansas and base 
|| of the mountains,) is excellent, admirably adapted 


|| to agricultural» purposes, and would support a || 


|| large agricultural and pastoral population.”” He 


|| says itis watered by many streams, but without || 
|| wood, except on their borders; thatgrass abounds, | 


ains or high grounds between them. This, of || and among its varieties, the esparcette, a species of 


itself, is a great advantage to the Territory; for 
the Arkansas, like all rivers in the prairie country, 
brings fertile borders, and groves of weod, and 
rich grass, and makes an attractive line for settle- 
ment and travel. In the next place, it gives a 


|| clover, sq valuable for the pasturage of swine, 
cultivated for that purpose in Germany, but in- 
digenous in all this base of the mountains. 


| But the valley of the Upper Arkansas would 
| 


re of tributaries on each side—each giving | 


ines of wood and water—the only thing wanted 
for settlement and cultivation. 
tributaries are of great length, and drain wide 
areas—as the Neosho, drawing jts expanded head- 
waters from the center of the Territory, two hun- 
dred miles long, and becoming navigable before it 
reaches the Arkansas river. The Verdigris is 
but little less than the Neosho, and next above it, 
and of the same characteristics; and both adapted 
to cultivation, and pasturage. On the opposite 
side, coming in from the south, is the Salt fork of 
the Arkansas, the lower part of it within the limits 
of Kansas, with its salt plains and rock salt, 
impregnating the river, and rendering its waters 
undrinkable in the dry season. I have seen 
— of this rock salt at St. Louis, cut off with 
tchets by the Indians, and of the blown salt, 
swept up by the squaws with turkey-wing fans 
when the autumnal sun had evaporated the briny 
waters of the saline marshes—all so useless now 
in the hands of the Indians, and to become so 
valuable in the hands of the whites. Ascending 
the river, there is a continued succession of afflu- 
ents from each side, all exercising their fertilizing 
powers upon bordering lines of wood, soil and 
grass; and becoming better to the very base of the 
mountains, So that the river advantages on the 
north side of the Territory are rivaled by similar 
advantages on the south side. 

I have spoken of the two sides of the Territory; 
now for the center—and that is soon dispatched; 
an expanded prairie, level to the view, rich in vil, 
scant (but not destitute) of water, green with 
grass, and enlivened in the proper season with 
myriads of buffaloes, spreads illimitably before 
the eyes of the traveler. Some springs, many 
small streams, numerous pools, peculiar to these 
plains, (reservoirs of the rains,) invaluable for 
stock, furnish the present supply: to be helped out 
Py _—_ as soon as settled. a a 
nal devastating fires being stop e indigenous 
foreat growth will inenodiately corffe forth, accom- 


Some of these | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


form the pride and strength of the upper State— 
West Kansas, as [ will call it, including, as the 
Territory does, a part of the superb valley of San 
Luis, and the beautiful Sahwatch, which forms a 


} continuation of it, and which leads to the famous || 
| 


| Coochatope pass. 


Arkansas, as seen by him in his various expedi- 
tions, and especially in the one of the last winter: 


tinuously well adapted to settlements, as well as to roads. 
Numerous well watered aud fertile vall ys, broad and 


selves in detached biocks, (outliers,) graduaily closing in 
around the heads of the streams, but leaving open ap- 
proaches to the central ridges. The whole of the inter- 
mountain region is abundant in grasses, wood, coal, and 
fertile soil. The pueblos above Bent’s fort prove it to be 





well adapted to the grains and vegetables common to the | 


latitude, including Indian corn, which ripens well, and to 
the support of healthy stock , which increase well, and take 
care of themselves summer and winter.’’ 


Of the climate and winter season in this elevated 
‘region, he thus speaks: 


** The climate is mild and the winters short, the autumn 
usually having its full length of bright open weather, with- 
out snow, which in winter fails rarely and passes off 
quickly 
the snow falls more early and much more thinly, than in the 
Open plains to the eastward; the storms congregate about 
the high mountains, and leave the valleys free. In the be- 
ginning of December we found yet no snow on the Huer- 
Jano river, and were informed by an old resident, then 
engaged in establishing a farm at the mouth of this stream, 
that snow seldom fell there, and that catule were left in the 
rapge all the winter through.”’ ’ 


This was the first of December. Eight days 
later, and when advanced an hundred miles fur- 


Sierra Blanca, which looks both into the head 
valleys of the De 
still writes: 

* On the 8th of December we found this whole country 
free from snow, and Daguerre views, taken at this time, 
show the grass entirely uncovered in the Passes.” 

This is the winter view of this country and its 


climate, and certainly no mountain region could 
present anything more desirable for man or beast. 


ther, and ney ic the Sand Hill pass of the | 


orte and of the Arkansas, he 


and profitable as well as pleasant in itself—to draw | 


itis the pastoral pursuit: || 
for this is the bucolic region of our America—now | 
the resort of wild animals, and soon to become | 
the home of the domestic. A short sweet grass,*) 
equally nutritious in the green or dried state, (for | 


'| their food upon it, without measure and without | 


hand that feedeth him; but in which the dumb, | 


the earth, inviting all ruminating animals to take || 
| 

| 
| This is the description of the first Kansas—the | 


| same characteristics, but with a reversal of their | 


Frémont thus speaks of this upper part of the || 


“< The immediate valley of the Upper Arkansas, forabout | 
two hundred miles, as you approach the mountains, iscon- | | 


level, open up among the mountains, which present them- | 


Ta this belt of country lying along the mountains || 


\\ same attractions, and render them invincible. 
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panied by the exotics which the thrifty farmer ] A summer view of it is given by Messrs. Beal & 

will lose no time to introduce. Coal will farnish || Heap, in their central route journey to California, 
|| in 1853, thus: 

settlers from the beginning, and especially on the | 

line of road actually traveled, and where the rail- || tnd extensive panorama opened to our view. 


In the mean time | 


«Upon reaching the summit of the 5uttes, a magnificent 
The horizon 
was bounded to the north by Pike's Peak—to the west and 
| northwest by the Sierra Mohada, (Wet mountain,) Sangre 
| de Christo mountains, and the Spanish Peaks: to the 
| south and east extended the prairie—lost in the hazy dis. 
tance. On the gently undulating plains reaching to the 
foot of the Rocky mountains, could be traced, by their 
lines of timber, the course of the Arkansas river, and its 
| various tributaries—among them the Huerfano, (Orphan 
river,) easily distineuished from the remote point (nearly 
| due west,) where it issued from the Sierra Blanca, to its 
| junction with the Arkansas, except at skort intervals where 
| it passed through canyons in theplain. Pike’s Peak wasa 
|| prominent object in the landscape, its head capped with 
| eternal snow, soaring high above all the neighboring sum- 
‘| mits. Theriver (Huerfano) bottom was broad and thickly 
| wooded with willows and cotton wood, interlaced with 
wild rose and grape vines, and carpeted with soft grass— 
a sylvan paradise. The scenery, as we approached the 
| country between the Spanish Peaks and the Sierra Mo- 
| hada, was picturesque and beautiful. Mountains towered 
|| high above us, the summits of some covered with snow, 
|| (July,) while the dense forests of dark pines which clothed 
| their sides, contrasted wet) with the glittering white at the 
top, and the light green of the soft grass at their base. The 
humidity of the Sierra Mohada gives great fertility to this 
| region; and the country bordering on the sides of the 
mountains, as well as the valleys in their recesses, are un- 
equaled in Joveliness and richness of vegetation. To the 
'| sewler they offer every inducement; and | have no doum 
|| in a few years this tract ef country will vie with California 
| or Australia, in the number of emigrants it will invite. [t 
is by far the most beawifal part of New Mexico, (now a 
part of Kansas ;) and a remarkably level country connects 
it with the western part of the Atlantic States. Assoon as 
this is thrown open to settlement, a continuous line of 
' farms will be established, by which the agricultural and 
mineral wealth of the country will be developed.”’ 


Mr. Charles McClanahan, a Virginia emigrant 
to California, and a large dealerin stock to that 
country, writing back to me from the valley of 
| San Luis in August, 1853, says: 
*On this route almost the entire way may be settled, as 
|| allthe land from Missouri to Bent’s Port is rich, and very 
fertile, equal to the best lands of Missouri and INinois; and 
| no land can beat the Sierra Blanca for grass. Even to the 
| very summit it stands as thick as the best meadows, and 
|| many acres would mow at least four tons to the acre. Then 
i comes the large and beautiful valley of San Luis, eaid to be 
one of the mest fertile in New Mexico. Indeed, fine land 
is upon the whole route, and the climate is such that the 
stock can live out all the winter upon the grass. On this 
route there is an abundance of grass and water, so much 
| 80 that stock will travel and keep fat. - A very large major- 
| ity of oursheep are as fat mutton as any in the Philadelphia 
| or Baltimore market; and a very large number of Mr. 
|| Barnwelt’s cattle are fine beef, and I have never seen any 
stock, after traveling so far, look half so well.” 


Mr. Leroux, in his published letter to me, de- 
| scribing, among other things, the valley of San 
Luis, which lies east of the Coochatope pass, 
and leads to it through the Sahwatch valley, and 
which valley of San Luis is now parily in Kansas, 
| Bays: 
** There is a large valley to the east about fifty or sixty 
| miles wide, and near one hundred miles loug, reaching 
1} from the Coochatope to the Taos settlements at the little 
Colorado. The Del Norte runs through this valley, which 
is the widest and best valiey in all New Mexico, and can 
| 
} 


hold more people than ali New Mexico besides. Lt is all 
| prairie except on the creeks, and on the river, and on the 
| mountain sides, which are well wooded. 


It is a rich soil, 
| and covered with good 


grass, and wooded on all the 
| streams. The Spaniardscailed it Ex Vauie pe San Luis, 
|} and it was formerly famous for wild borses and buffaloes; 
| and ever since Taos was seitled by the Spaniards, the in- 
| habitants drove their sheep and catile there to winter. Be- 
| fore the Utah Indians became so bad, the stock, as many 
| as Gfty or sixty thousand head of sheep and cattle, have 
|| been driven there to winter, which they did well, feeding 
| on the grass during the day, and sheliering in the woods 
| about the shepherd’s camp at night. 


Most of the winters 
there is no snow along the foot of the mountainon the north 


| side of this valley, being sheltered from the north, and open 
|| tothe suntothesouth. The United States have established 
|| a military post in this valley, not far from the pass of El 
1 Sangre de Christo, and about two bundred families have 
|| gone there to live, chiefly near the fort, and raised crops 
| there last year; and now that they have protection, the 
| valley will soon be all setried, and will be the biggest and 
| best part of New Mexico. About three bundred tamilies 
| more were preparing to move there. The post is called 
| Fort Massachusetts.’’ 
| This is the western or Upper Kansas, and will 
| make another great State; and both will quickly be 
ripe for admission into the Union—East Kansas 
|| in 1855, and the western in 1856. They will both 
| be settled with unexampled rapidity. In agri- 
| culture and grazing alone mee ree irresistible 
| attractions to the settler. tit is not agricul- 
tural and pastoral advantages alone, great as they 
] are, which are to attract people to this region; 
|| other causes are to add their inducements to the 
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the head of these other causes stands the pre- 
ernption law, now engrafted as a permanent feature 
in the federal land system, and made applicable to 
ali the public lands im the Territory. By virtue 


of this law the laboring man, without a dollar if | 


his pocket, is put ahead of the speculator with his 
thousands. tle may choose for himself out of the 
wide domain—mark out his choice—take posses- 
sion—work it: and raise enough out of it, or on tt, to 
pay the Government frice by the time the pay is 
demandable—with the good prospect to see it rise 
to ten or (wenty times as much as it cost within a 
few years. ‘Thisisachance fora freehold, and of 
provision for a family, which the wise and indus- 
trious tiller of the earth will not neglect. Then 
come the political advantages. The act of Con- 
gress creating the Territory gives great political 
rights to unnaturalized settlers coming into it. [t 
gives the elective franchise, and eligibility to office, 
upon the simple deciaration of an intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States, and taking 


the requisite oaths, This is an advantage which | 
the foreign emigrant will know how to appreciate, || 


and io appropriate. Then comes an advan- 
tage of a different kind still, novel but energetic, 
and already in full operation—the competition for 
excess of settlers between the free and the slave 
States. That competition though deplorable in 
ite political and social aspect, must have one good 
effect upon the Territory—that of rapidly filling it 


with people—the only point of view in which I | 


refer to it. 


to effect—who can look ahead and see what is to 


happen by seeing what exists—who can estimate | 
the force of natural causes, which are self-acting | 


and irresistible, and which work out their results 
without the directing and helping hand of govern- 
ment. It is the Pacific railroad! Kansas has 


the charter from nature for that road, and will | 


use it. She has the smooth way on which to 
place it—the straight way on which to run it—the 


material with which to build it—the soil and | 


people to support it—and the salubrious climate 
to give it exemption from disease: and she has 
in her southwest quarter, precisely where the 
straight line requires them to be, the multiplied 
gates which open the mountains to the Pacific— 
the Coochatope, the Carnero, the San Juan, the 
Poonche, the Medio, the Mosca, the Sangre de 
Christo, the Utah. These passes, and the rich, 
grand, and beautiful country in which they lie, 
command a road—and will have it; and the pre- 
emptioner who acquires a quarter section on its 
line, may consider his fortune made. 


Now I think I have provided for two of the five || 
States.which I have promised, and that within the || 


brief space of one and two years, and each upon 
a larger population than has ever yet been re- 
quired from other new States. Now let us pro- 


ceed to the other three, and let us dispatch them | 


in less time than these two have required. 
Ill, We take a section of the 
tains, from 37° to 410—near three hundred miles 
north and south—and 
each side, say a hundred miles or more each 
way—making an area of sixty thousand square 
miles, while ali the Swiss cantons have not twenty 
thousand. Here, then, is territory enough for a 
great mountain State.’ Now let ‘us look to its 
contents and capabilities. First, there are the 
Three Parks, first described by Frémont, and 
since laid down on all the maps—large, beautiful, 
mountain coves, two of them of thirty miles diam- 
eter each, the other of sixty—at a great elevation, 
delightful in summer, and tempered in winter, 
from the concentration of the sun’s rays; and 
sheltered by the lofty rim of mountains, forever 
crowned with snow, which wall them in, and 
break off the outside storms. The name is not 
fanciful, nor capriciously by travelers, 
but a real description, translated from the Indian 
name of these parks, which signifies ‘‘ cow 
lodge; ’’ and not without reason, for the buffaloes 
not only feed, bat lodge there, and make them 
the places of their immense ion; at- 
tended by all the minor anima k, deer, ante- 
lopes, bears. Then the innumerable little val 
in which rise the myriad of streams which, 
collecting into creeks, go to start upon their 
‘ong courses in the mighty rivers which, there 


Finally comes a fourth cause in this | 
extra list for attracting settlers—one that must || 
have its effect upon all who can reason from cause | 


ocky mount- | 


down to the base on | 


| 
| 
| Stream passes ; (and whence it derives its name.) Half a 
mile below this gap there is another; and a quarter of a 


Pacific Railroad—Mr. Benton. 
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| rising together, go off in opposite directions, some 
|| to the rising—some to the setting sun; the South 


|| Platte, the Arkansas, the Del Norte on one side; || 


| and the Great Colorado of the West on the other 
—all four born so near ‘together, to ran so far 
| apart: a point of similitude to Switzerland which 
|| the instructed mind will not fail to perceive; and 
|| also to discover another similitude in Pike’s Peak, 
|| grand in its elevation, forever luminous in its 
|| mantle of snow—the Mont Blanc of the Rocky 
|| mountains, which no adventurous Packard, or 
De Saussure, has ever yet climbed. Then an 
endless labyrinth of little valleys and coves, 
where wild animals luxuriate in summer, and 
shelter in winter; and where the Indians pursue 


| from cold or snow; and where their horses do 
|| well on the grass, retaining much of its moisture 
‘| and nutriment. Frémont thus describes the gen- 
| eral winter condition of these valleys: 


‘* Our progress in this mountainous region was neces- 
sarily slow ; and during ten days which it occupied us to 
pass through about one hundred miles of the mountainous 
country bordering the eastern side of the Upper Colorado 
valley, the greatest depth of the snow was (among the pines 
| and aspens on the ridges) about two and a half feet, and in 
|| the valleys about six inches. 
| and dry tor much snow; and the valleys, protected by the 
|| nrountains, are comparatively free from it, and warm. We 

here found villages of Utah Indians in their wintering 

ground, in litte valleys along the foot of the bigher mount- 
|| ains, and bordering the more open country of the Colorado 
valley. Snow was here (December 25) only a few inches 
| deep—the grass generally appearing above it; and there 
being none under trees and on southern hill sides. The 


standing that they were used in hunting, were in excellent 
| condition. One which we had occasion to kill for food had 


| buffalo we had killed in November on the eastern plains. 


| across—the Indians informed us that snow falls only a few 
inches in depth ; such as we saw it at the time.”? 


|  Thisis the winter condition of these little valleys, 
very comfortable for man and beast, even in their 
wild state, and to become morecomfortable under 
the hand of cultivation. The summer view, as 
presented by Messrs. Beale and Heap, is abso- 
lutely enchanting—a perfect labyrinth of valleys, 
with their cool water and sweet grass; some wide, 
| some narrow; some bounded by perpendicular 
walls of rock, like streets in a city; others b 
softly rounded hills; some studded with small 
circular mountains, called by the hunters ‘* round 
mountains,’’—fertile on the, sides, level and rich 
on the top, diversified with wood and prairie, and 
refreshed with clear streams, and beautified with 
deep, limpid miniature lakes. These descriptions 
are charming, but too numerous for quotation; 
| and I can only give a specimen of each: 


* The trail led over Jow hills and down a succession of 
beautifal slopes, running mostly in a southern direction, 
until we entered a narrow winding valley, two miles and a 
|| halfin length, by one and two hundred yards in breadth. 

It was shut in on each side by perpendicular walls of rock, 
|| rising from fifty to seventy-five feet above the level of the 
valley, whose surface was flat and carpeted with tender 
grass. A stream of clear water meandered through its cen- 
ter, and the grade was so slight that the stream overflowing 
in many places, moistened the whole surface. As we de- 
|| scended this beautiful and singular vatey, we occasional! 

passed others of a similar character. Jt ends in Sahwate' 
valley, which we entered about one hour before sunset.’’ 
“ The valleys down which we traveled, and which opened 
into each other with the regularity of streets, grew grad- 
ually broader as we descended. e finally entered one 
watered by Carnero (Sheep) creek, which joins the Garita; 
(Gate creek) in San Luis valley ; and at noon encamped 
a short distance above a gate, or gap, through which the 








while the trail around them is steep and stony. In the af- 
ternoon, we went through the first gap, made a circuit 
around the second, as it was much obstructed with trees 
and bushes; and, leaving the third on our left, rode over 
some low hilis; and five miles from camp, crossed the 
Garita. We were once more in San Luis valley, and all 
before us was_a perfect level, as far as the s could 
reach.”’ ‘Our way for a mile or two Jed over a barren 
plain, thickly covered with grice wood, but we soon sttuck 
the base of the ia0untain, where firm, rich mountain grass 
swept our saddle girths as we cantered overit. We crossed 
a considerable mountain covered with timber and grass, and 
near the summit of which was quite a cluster of small, but 
very clear, and deep lakes. They were not 
—s than a . ae n size, = eee even that, 

t surrou uxuriant " pere away upon 
the mountain, with fine Gaber quite orthed. Thtves 
the most beautiful scenery in the world. It formed quite a 
hunter’s paradise ; for deer and elk bounded off from us as 
we prereqohess and then stood within rifle shot, 
back in astonishment. A fe 


hours’ ride brought us to the 
Indian camp ; and I wish I 
of the charming valley in 


re could describe the bea 
they camped. It was 5 


| 
i] . ; ; 
| their game in all seasons without impediment. 


The atmosphere is 100 cold | 


| horses of the Utchs were living on the range, and, notwith- | 


Over this valley country—about one Hundred and filty miles | 


| 


| on it about two inches of fat, being in as good order as any || 





probably not more than five miles wide by fifteen 
| surrounded on all sides by the boldest mountains, eotins 
| to their summits with alternate patches of timber and 
giving it the appearance of having been regularly laid off i, 
| Smalifarms. Through the center a fine bold stream, thre» 
| feet deep by forty wide, watered the meadow land, and gave 
| the last touch whieh the valley required to make j; the 
| most beautifal I had ever seen.” *+ Hundreds of horses 
| and goats were feeding on the meadows and hill-side: ang 
| the Indian lodges, with the women and cliildren Standing 
in front of them to look at the approaching stranger, st rongly 
| reminded me of old patriarchal times, when flocks 
| herds made the wealth and happiness of the people, and q 
| hut was as good asa palace. I was conducted to the } 
| of the chief—an old and infirm man, who welcomed me 
kindly, and told me his young men told him that I had give, 
of my small store to them, and to ‘ Sit in peace.’ In abou 
| fifteen minutes a squaw brought in two large wooden piar. 
ters, containing some very fat deer meat, and some boileg 
corn, to which I did ample justice ; and when aboat jp 
leave, found a large bag of dried meat, and a peck of corp 
put up for me to take to my people.” This morning | 
explored the mountain lying to the south of our camp, form. 
ing a picturesque portion of ourfront view. After asceng. 
ing the mountain and reaching the summit, I found it a vas, 
plateau ofrolling prairie land, covered with the most beau. 
tiful grass, and heavily timbered. Atsome places the growth 
of timber would be so dense as to render riding through jt 
impossible without great difficulty ; while at others it would 
break into beautiful open glades, leaving spots of a hup. 
dred acres, or more, of open prairie, with groups of trees, 
looking precisely a3 if some wealthy planter had amused 
himself by planting them expressly to beautify his grounds, 
Springs were abundant, and small streams intersected the 
whole plateau. In fact, it was an immense natural park, 
already stocked with deer and elk, and only requiring a 
fence to make it an estate for a king. Directly opposite, to 
the south, another mountain, in every respect similar ; and 


|| @ valley, more beautiful to me than either, lies between 


them.”? ; 
Enough fora sample; and if anything more is 


|| wanted to establish the character of this mountain 


| region for fertility of soil and attraction for man, 
it is found in its character of hunting, and of war 
ground. Frémont says he found it the. most 
variously and numerously stocked with game, and 

the most dangerous war ground, which he had 
| seen in all the extent of the Rocky mountains— 





| both indexes to a fertile country. The country 


sought for by animals, and fought for by men, is 
| always a good country. Western men will under- 
-stand this, and remember how Kentucky was called 
the “* Bloody Ground,’’ because Indians came there 
to hunt the numerous game, feeding on the rich 
grass, product of her rich soil; and to fight for its 
possession. By this test, and itis one which never 
fails, our mountain State will be one of eminent 
fertility. ‘ 
We Americans are in the habit of referring to 
Europe for a point of comparison for everything 
we wish to praise in our own country, although 
our own may be far superior; therefore, I compare 
this mountain State to Switzerland, although it is 
disparaged in the comparison. Its valleys are 
| more numerous and beautiful—its mountains less 
| rugged, and more fertile—its surface more inhabit- 
_able—its climate more mild, and equally salu- 
brious—more accessible by roads; the mule 
everywhere sure of its feet, the carriage of its 
wheel; and the hunter at liberty to pursue his game 
without fear of slipping into a bottomless icy 
chasm, betrayed bya treacherouscovering of snow. 
Its little round mountains, with their grassy sides, 
and rich level tops, and natural parks, and minia- 
ture lakes, and sweet flowing waters—have no par- 
allel in Switzerland, or in any other part of the 
world. And upon this view of their relative ad- 
vantages, I am ready to adopt the opinion of Fré- 
mont, and to go beyond it, and to celebrate this 
mountain State as being as rior to Swit- 
zerland in adaptation to settlement as it would bein 


mile further a third. The passage through them is level, || extent—and, to crown its recommendations, just 


half way to the Pacific, and on the straight line. 
IV. The valley of the U Colorado would 
furnish the territory for the fourth State—one hun- 
‘dred and fifty miles wide from the western base 
of the Rocky mountains to the eastern base of the 
Wahsatch and Anterria ra three or 
four hundred in length, up and down the river. 
The face of the country is high and rolling, with 
alternations of woodland prairie, and open to 
roads and settlement in any direction. The soil, 
cambueoumannre mate ca enaees 
southern , is r i 
looking thin and sandy to the eye, but having an 
element of fertility in it which water impregnates, 
and enables to send forth a 3 vegetation. 
All it wants, and that only in 7 ; is irrigation; 
and for this. for all there 
is water for this valley is. ably the 
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t watered region in the world, and is obliged 
to be so from the configuration and structure of 
the country. The valley is formed by the lofty 
ranges of the Rocky and Wahsatch mountains; 
which, wide apart at its lower end, converge as 
they go north, and unite above latitude forty-two 
_viving to the long and broad valley they inclose | 
the form of the Greek letter delta (4), or of our | 
V inverted. The summits of these nfountains are | 
covered with eternal snows—their sides with an- 
nual winter snows; and these latter beginning to 
melt early in the spring, and continuing till mid 
summer, fill the earth with moisture, and give rise 
to myriads of springs, creeks, and small rivers, 
which collect into the two forks of the Colorado, 
called by the hunters Green and Grand rivers; 
and, in their junction, ‘constitute the great river 
itself: for the country below, being sterile and 
arid, contributes but little to swell the volume of 
the great river which traverses it. The climate in 
this valley is mild—the month of January being 
like autumn to us. 











‘‘The immediate valley of the Upper Colorado, 
for about one hundred miles in breadth, and from 
the 7th to the 2ist of January, waa entirely bare | 
of snow, and the weather resembled autumn with | 
us.’’ Coal abounds in this valley, cropping out 
in thick strata in the bluffs of Grand river, (the 
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I] Salt is abundant on the eastern border; mountains—as.the || dress of mid-summer, excite their wonder, and 


mg |) call forth enchanting descriptions. 


We owe this knowledge to || 
the last winter expedition of Frémont, who says: || 


Pacific Railroad—Mr. Benton. 
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Sierra de Sal—being named from it. in the ranges lyi 
behind the Mormon settlements, amoug the mountains || 
through which the line passes, are accumulated a great | 
wealth of iron and coal, and extensive forests of heavy tim- | 
ber. These forests are the largest J am acquainted with in | 
the Rocky mountains, being, in some places, twenty miles | 
in depth of continuous forest; the general growth lofty and | 
large, frequently over three feet in diameter, and sometimes _ 
reaching tive feet, the red spruce and yellow pine predom- | | 
inating, At the actual southern extremity of the Mormon | 
settiements, consisting of the two inclosed towns of Paro- 
wan and Cedar city, near to which our line passed, a coal | 
mine has-been opened for about eighty yards, and iron | 
works already established. Lron here occurs in exiraordi- | 
nary masses, in some parts accumulated into mountains 
which comb out in crests of solid iron, thirty feet thick and || 
a hundred yards long.” 


Frémont brought home specimens of this coal 
and iron, of which Professor Baird, of the Smith- 
| sonian Institution, has made the analysis; and 
| which I give in his own words: ‘* Magnetic oxyd 
| of iron: Parowan. Seems a very pure ore of iron, 
| and suitable for manufacturing purposes. May || 
be estimated to contain about seventy or seventy- || 
one per centum of metallic iron, somewhat similar 
| to the ore in the great beds of northern New York, || 
| but more solid thanis usual there. Probably very | 
well adapted to the manufacture of steel. The | 
coal appears to be of excellent quality—semi-bitu- | 
| Minous—somewhat in appearance like the transi- 
| tion coal of the Susquehanva mines in Pennsyl- || 
vania. 








east fork of the Great Colorado;) and a saline || 


creek, thirty miles long, and formed by salt | 
springs, falls into the same fork from the north: | 
and both the coal and the salt are in the line of the | 
contemplated road to the Pacific. This would be | 
the fourth State—equal in extent to any, inferior 
in soil, superior in wood and water, softer in cli- | 
mate, better in due alternations of woodland and | 
prairie; and being part of the Utah Territory, it | 
is now under the 
ment, and open to immediate settlement, which, | 
in fact, is now going on. 

V. The fifth State would consist of the remainder 
of the Utah Territory, beginning at the eastern 
base of the Wahsatch and Anterria ranges, and j 
extending three hundred miles to the California | 
line—upon whatever breadth might be desired. 
Jt would include (towards its eastern border) the | 
Little Salt Lake, which is two hundred and sixty | 
miles south of the Great Salt Lake; and which 
designates a country as much superior to that of 
the Great Salt Lake as itself is inferior to that large | 
and marvelous body of salt water. It would be | 
a magnificent State; its eastern limit, there the 





rim of the Great Basin, would embrace the broad || 


expanse of the Wahsatch and Anterria ranges, | 
or rather blocks, as they are cut up into short | 


sections—probably the richest mountain region in || 


the world, where nature has crowded and accu- | 
mulated into a hundred miles equare, as into a 
vast magazine, a prefusion of her most valuable | 
gifts to man. Soil, water, grass, wood, timber, 
rock-salt, coal, stone,a due alternation of mount- 
ain and valley—the former cut into blocks, white 
on the top with snow, dark on the sides with for- 
ests, and their bosoms filled with ores; the valleys | 
green with grass, fresh with cool water, opening 
into each other by narrow level gaps, or defiles; | 
the climate so soft that animals live out all the 
winter, and February (so frosty and frozen with 
us) theusual month there for starting the plow: 
I say starting the plow; for the Mormons, since 
several years, have seen the beauty of this region, 
and have come upon it. We owe to Frémont’s 
last winter expedition the revelation to public 
view of this magnificent region, more valuable 
than all the golden mines of “Califenia and Aus- 
tralia put together, He had seen these ranges in 
his previous expeditions, and given them a page 
in his journal, and a place in his map; but it was 
not until his last expedition that he penetrated 
their recesses, and saw their hidden treasures. 
He was fourteen days in them—from the 24th of 
January to the 7th of February—and thus speaks 
of what he saw: 

“They lie between the Colorado valley and the. 
Basin ; and at their western base are established the Mor- 
mon settlements of Parowan and Cedar city. They are 
whatare c: mountains, abundastin eri hoe | 

inducements 30 





ominion of law and govern- || 


|| head of the cock. 


|| for beauty and fertility as in most other parts for 


|| all announcing to the traveler that in the depths of ] 


I must ask the pardon of some of my auditors 
for supposing that they may not be betier ac- | 
quainted with the language ot geology than | was | 
myseif, when I supposed that this ‘* combing out 
of the solid iron in crests’? was mere descriptive | 
| language, suggested by the taste of the writer. I || 
| found it was not so, but the technical phraseology | 
which the geological science required to be used, 
and which, being used, conveyed an exact mean- 
ing—that of a mineral showing itself above the | 
surface, and crayning the top ot the hili or mount- | 
ain as a crest does the helmet, and the comb the | 
In this view of its meaning the | 
language here used by F'rémont, and which seems 
to have been the suggestion of an excited imagin- | 
ation, becomes the subdued expression of science | 
and technicality. And what a picture he presents! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


W hat profusion and variety of God’s best gifts to 
man! Here are, in fact, the elements of a great | 
State—enough of themselves to build up a rich 
and populous State; but appurtenant to it, and 
interlaced with it, or bordering upon it, is a great 
| extent of valley country—that of the Litile Salt | 
Lake, of the Santa Ciara Meadows, of the Nicol- 
lets river, and its tributhries; and a multitude of || 
other coves and valleys, all stretching along the | 
western base of the Wahsatch, and within the rim 
| of the Great Basin; that basin as remarkable here | 





| sterility and deformity. The Mormon setilements 
| of Paragoona, Parowan, and Cedar city, are along 
| the edge of this rich mountain region; and the | 
well-trod Mormon road from the Great Salt Lake | 
to southern California, relieved with bridges and | 
marked with mile-stones, pass by these towns; 





the unknown wilderness he had encountered the | 
| comforts of civilization. Messrs. Bealeand Heap | 
these setilements at mid-summer, and speak | 
| m terms of enchantment, not only of the beauty | 
of the country, but of the improvements and culti- | 
vation, Pretty towns, built to a pattern, each a | 
uare, the sides formed by lines of adobe houses, | 
facing inwards, with flower and kitchen gar- | 
dens in front, and a large common field in the rear, | 
'crowded with growing grain—and all watered, } 
both fields and gardens, and the front and rear of 
every house, with clear cool streams, broughtdown | 
from the mountain sides, and from under a seem- 

ing canopy of snow. Grist and saw mills at work; 


8 
al 





fo smelting the iron. ore; colliers digging the || 
Gon sledieatine hammering the red ion 


into implements, or shoes for the horses | 
aamier ier Indian were cattle a | 
ing in rich natu ures: people quarrying, a 
the eattle icking, therock-salt. Emi 


obtain 


erate : 
—and it was here that Frémont was aan oes 
eee’ days of living upon his mules which 
n. 


died from exhaustio e number and beauty 
of these valleys and mountains aioe by 
Beale and Heap in exuberance, their ripe 


| forests on their sides. 


| to cite. 
|| | take it from Frémont’s description of one of the 


| vega. 


| Great Basin ; and, entering it at this 
|| an extensive mountain meadow, rich ip * bunch grass,’ and 


|| eruited for some weeks. 


——— 


Broad valleys, 
connected by narrow ones—a continued succession 
of these valleys going from one to another, not 
by chmbing ridges, but, through level openings— 
grass, flowers, and water in each. The mount- 
ains, some circular, some cut into blocks, some 
with fertile flat tops, rich in vegetation, some 
with peaks white with snow, and all dark with 
It is impossible to read 
their descriptions without being reminded of cen- 
tral Persia, and of that valley ot Shiraz, celebrated 
as incomparable by the poets, but matched and 


| surpassed in the recesses of the Wahsatch and 
the Anterria; and the climate delicious in summer, 


and soft in winter. From the 24th January to 


|| the 8th February that Frémont explored this re- 
| gion, he found in the valleys either no snow atall, 


or a thin covering only; and, in the first week of 
February, the Mormons told him they had usually 
commenced plowing, and preparing the ground 
for the spring seeds. And yet all this would be 


| but a corner of a State, which may spread west 
| and north some hundred miles to the California 


line, and into the Great Basin—chiefly character- 
ized as desert, but which has its oases—vegas, as 
the Spaniards call them—meadows refreshed with 


| water, green with grass, and arable land, and with 
| @ structure of country, narrow valleys between 


snowy mountains, which give assurance of the 


'| artesian wells which can extend the area of fertil- 


ity, and multiply the points of settlement. So 
that this fifth State may be as extensive, as popu- 


| lous, gnd as rich as any public interest could re- 


quire. Abundant instances aregiven by Frémont, 
and by Beale and Heap, to justify this enchanting 
description of these valleys, and vegas: too many 
One only will be quoted as a specimen. 


vegas of Santa Clara; for there are several of them, 
and they are always cited in the plural—vegas, not 
le says: 

We considered ourvelves as crossing the rim of the 
int, we found here 


fresh with numerous springs of clear water, all refreshing 
and delightful to look upon. It was, in fact, that los vegas 


| de Santa Clera, which had been so long presented to us as 


the terminating point of the desert, and where the annual 
caravan, from California to New Mexico, halted and re- 
The meadow was about one mile 
wide, and ten long, bordered by grassy hills and mountains 
—some of the latter rising two tliousand feet, and white 
with snow (May) down to the level of the vega. [ts ele- 
vation above the sea was five thousand two hundred and 


I} eighty feet, and its latitude, by observation, 37° 28 28%, 


Here we had complete relief from the heat and 


‘ rivations 
of the desert, (on the old route to Los Angeles. )’ 


The “bunch grass’’ here spoken of, takes ite 
name from the form in which it grows, which is 
in bunches—different from the short grass called 
‘* buffalo,’’ on the east side of the Rocky mount- 


| ains—but about equally valuable, being nutritious 


both in summer and winter, and having a second 
growth in the fall. It prevails extensively on the 
Pacific slope of our continent, and is an element 
of national wealth in its support of stock. ‘The 
climate of this region, besides what has been eaid, 
may be judged of by the material used for build- 
ing, even where wood and stone are abundant— 
adobes—or sun-baked bricks, That indicates a 
climate comparatively dry and mild—more Asiatic 
than American—reminding us of Nineveh and 
Babylon. Certainly no houses, built of such 
material, (with or without straw,) on our side of 


the continent, could stand the driving of our 


merciless rains, or resist the action of our freezing 
winters. 

Beale and Heap went through these-ranges not 
only at a different season of the ear from Fré- 
mont, but on a different line; and their description 
of the pass at the divorce point of the waters 
between the valley of the Upper Colorado and 
the Great Basin, and of the valleys of the Anterria 
and Wadsatch, and of the Mormor settlements, 
will complete this view of the capabilities of the 


| fifth State. This, then, is what they say: 


*¢ On the summit of the ‘divide’ (divortia aquarum ) ve- 
tween the waters of the Colorado and the Great Basin, a 
before descending into the valley of the Rio Salado, an 
afflur nt of Sevier (Nicollet) river, | took a careful survey 
of the surrounding country, which offered many interesting 
susennd ak a ranning nent and'so ith fine well 
era ranges, south, with fine well 
eS rl They are short, and be- 
are 
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clothed, from their summits to their base, with a thick he was determined to solve those questions by the | 








—_ 2 a —— een 
——————— —-—— ee 


Smoothness of surface, or freedom from abrupt 


growth of pine trees, cedars, and aspeus, and the brook was || test of actual experiment. || inequalities in the ground, is the next considera. 


ewarining with trout, The ‘divide’ is broad, level, and 


smooth, and the descent, on the western side, cacy." We || With these views he sat out, taking the winter | tion: and here the reality exceeded the expecta. 
encamped, for the night, on the Salado, in a broadandlevel | for his time, the West for his course, a straight | tion, and challenges incredulity. Let Fremont 
valley. ‘hroughoat the mountains the grass reminded us | line his object, the mouth of the Kansas for his | speak. He says: 


‘that of h hin the valley it was . : : , . ! ’ b 
Cee ue Wades ent lo tke ned Basin, ia near point of departure, St. Louis and San Francisco ‘* Standing immediately at the mouth of the Sand Hin 
the Mormon settlements ; and, directing our course west, the points to be connected. The parallels of thirty- || pass—one of the most practicable in the Sierra Blangq 
we cauw again to the Salado, at the place where it flows | eight and thirty-nine covered his course; and be- | and above those usually traveled—at one of the remotes, 
nat the mines of rock-salt, from which it doviven its name. | tween these he continued to move West until he | Sotlowe anton. vitiniat Chaebetign of ahem pie traveler 
aoe i eetatatbciomneranea, avinemipes | Feached the Litle Salt Lake-—within three hun~ | the gradual spe o the valley to the great ins he 
we found a Mormon trail, which, our guide told us, led to || 4? a mi es 0 t e California line; after that upon | reach the Missouri, he straight river and the open vail 
their settlements, about twenty iniles distant. pereny _a slight deflection to the South, between the par- | om ae a er Nwvonpeabape without a ul 
up Sevier (Nicollet) river, four miles brought us to beauti- | aljels thirty-seven and thirty-eicht, until he entered || e P sight, . vurse Of the ; 
ful meadows, grass luxuriant—reaching above the saddie- || California. This ma aan so areisht. line: On either side of this line hills slope easily to the river 
gitthe. Crossing Nicollet river, we passed overa steep bill ; . may act & P 4 with lines of timber and yellow autumnal grass; and the 
we descended into another valley, watered by the same | and so fulfills a primary condition of every kind || water which flows smoothly between is not interrupted by 
siream, having micsed the Mormon road which led into it. | of road, and especially ofa railroad, where a speed | 2 fall in its course to the ocean. 


aziy es no and wth anduncrpacetnirauy | of @ hundred miles an hour may be as easily, 
RE ee eee ee ee ee ee : attained, and as safely run, as the third of that | 
mites in length, by four in breadth; surrounded vy mount- || & “oe y ’ 
dines Gorn whines sides trickled nuumberiess cool and limpid || velocity in a road of crooks and curves. | tance to California—in which there is no elevation 
brooks, fringed with willows — Pe Nicollet Snow was the next consideration, and of that | to arrest the vision—in which you might look 
j ‘ e it 8, i t lire i . : . ‘ 

emai in rich pasturage, ‘The mountains which inelose | B€ found none, on any part of the route, to im- || down the wide distance, (if the eye sight was long 
it were clothed. from summit to base, with oaksand pines, || pede any kind of traveling. On the Kansas, the | enough) and see the frontier of Missouri from the 
At the head of the valley, and through a cation (canyon) Upper Arkansas, and the Huerfano, he found || mouth of the first pass in the first mountain— 
comes in the Rio San Pasqual—the main fork of the Nicol- || none at all; in the Sand Hill pass of the Sierra || being more than half the length of the road This 


let, and which itself flows through a valley of great beauty.” 3 . |} . 
** Arrived at Little Salt Lake, (two hundred and sixty miles Blanca, none; in the valleys of San Luis, and the || would do fora start. It would satisfy the call for 


sourh of the Great Salt Lake,) in the vailey of whichis the || Seer veaticm wae 3 ae wee — | a fair surface at the commencement. This first 
first Mormon town—Paragoona—of about thirty houses, |, Inches: and none it he had crosse eday before; || nass is called the Sand Hill, or Roubidoux, throu 
built of adobes (sun-burnt bricks,) presenting a neat and || and that was the 14th of December, correspond- || B s 2 gh 


5 ; ‘ , , 7 ; ete ‘|| which Frémont entered the valley of San Luis: 
Sur anteel, bythe Utah war, and the tahabitants removed || 2 With the time, and almost in view of theplace, | and the way so low and level as to be seen through, 
to Parowan. Proceeded to’ this town over an excellent | Where he had been buried in the snows five years || ang through that valley and its continuation (the 
wagon road, made, and kept in repair, and briaged in many | before—and would have been again if he had gone | Sahwatch) to the Coochatope the ground is so 
places by the Mormons. We passed a large grist and saw | to the same place. This solved the question of || 


' , th as to present no exception to its level but 
mill, worked by water power. Parowan is in a pretty val- : ; ae : 
ley of its own name, and is a town of about one hundred || S®0W In the passes of the mountains, and showed | the natural curvature of theearth. Meetinga man 


houses, (adobes,) built in a square, and facing inwaeds. In | that his miscarriage had been the mistake of the | on horseback in this long level of more than a 
their rear, and outside of the twwn, are vegetable gardens, | guide, and not the fault of the country. After || hundred and twenty miles, (counting the entire 
each house having a lot running back about one hundred || that—after crossing the Rocky mountains—the \| valleys of San Luis and the Sahwatch,) is like 


yards. By an excellent system of irrigation, water ia | : : : . : 
brought to the front and rear of each house, and through the || climate changes. A greatamelioration takes place, || meeting a ship at sea; you see his head first, then 
, then his horse; and at last the grotnd. 


eettre, and along the outside ew of each garden lot. = he tae aoe and then an tba Hoe amp | his bod: 
The houses are ornamented in front with small flower gar- inder of the route, as has been shown in || . : 
dens “which are fenced off from the square, and seated | ae ; j 1} The _—s itself, as well sd the approaches to it, 
’ a juare, | the view of the country, may be gaid to have been || fi F Is it * 
With trees. ‘The field covers about four iundred acres, and || ¢.1 14 free f hundred miles at ati isperfect. F'rémont calls it *‘ an open easy wagon 
was in a high state of cultivation—the wheat and corn being | 'OUNC free Irom snow—a hundreg milesata time || way.’ Beale and Heap say it was a question 
ag fine as any we had seen in the States. Several smetting || In one place without finding any; and when found | whether they had passed the dividing point be- 
furnaces are at work upon the iron ore in the mountains, || at all, both thin and transient; and all so lightand || tween the eastern and western waters; which could 
coal for the fuel, and all asserted to be abundant and excel - dry as to clog nothing, nor damp the moccasinina lyb db féeri h ? itsel 
lent. We had our horses shod here, two Pah utab boys day’ |. And hi h ~~ || only be answered by referring to the water itself. 
assisting the white blacksmith; and we were surprised to | day stravel. And that this was the common win- || The pass itself, of which they made a drawing, 
see the skill and dexterity with which they assisted-—fully | ter state of the pass, and not an occasional excep~ || was grand and beautiful. They say of it: ‘ Lofty 
equal to that of our white boys of the same age. Furnaces | tion, has been shown by Mr. Antoine Leroux, and || mountains, their summits covered with eternal 
for smecling iron ore were already in operation in the vi- others, and corresponded with his own theory of | lifted heir haba , his 
cinity of Paragoona and Parowan, and that metal, which h Mr. L in hi blished snows, lifted their s to the clouds; while in 
was obtained in sufficient quantity to supply any demand, came - t nt 7 Thi Se i ished |’ our immediate vicinity were softly rounded hills, 
was also of excellent quality, and the veins of coal appa- || letter to me, said: ere is not much snow 1M || clothed with ss and flowers, with rich mead- 
rently inexhaustible. A large force of English miners was || this pass, (the Coochatope,) and people go through \| 6a Seioune thronsli wilt: oe rills 
employed in working these mines, and pronounced the coal it all the winter. And when there is much snow | ” wh ong 
to be equal to the best English coal. We saw it in use in = he Abiaui hich in || trickled to join their waters to the Coochatope 
the forges—bituminous, and burmng with a bright flame. || 09 the mountains on the Abiquiu route, (which in | creek. ’’? But why multiply words to induce con- 
A Pah-utah handed me some ears of wheat, the grains of | the old Spanish trail from Santa Féto California,) || yietion when facis are at hand to command it. 


which I preserved, and be stated that it grows spontane- | the people of Taos go réund this way, and get | Facts enough abound to show the facility of this 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Here is a section of the route above seven hun. 
dred miles long—being more than half the dis. 





ously near the Santa Clara. Itis from this stock that the || ; “7 = 
New Mexicans have obtained the seed which they call Pah- | into that trail in the forks of Grand and Green pass, even in a state of nature. More than forty 
loaded wagons went through it in the summer of 


ute wheat, and the Mormons ‘Taos wheat, and which has | Tivers.”” And Messrs. Beale and Heap, in their 
i i 1 1} 3 at. «6 ; - 
been much improved ty cullivation, and is considered the || journal say of it: ‘‘ Coochatope pass, is traveled 1853, twenty of them guided by Leroux for Cap- 
tain Gunnison—the rest by emigrant families, 


best in New Mexico and Utah.” 

without guides. But more than that; the buffa- 
loes have traveled it always—those best of engi- 
neers, whose instinct never commits a mistake, 


at all seasons, and some of our men had repeat- || 

Mr. Chairman, I commenced this speech with || lly gone through it in the middle of winter, 
undertaking to establish two propositions—first, i without meeting any serious obstruction from 
that the country between Missouri and California, | S®W8-”” And this was the theory of Frémont, 


in the latitude in which we now stand, is well , ‘hat the passes in these mountains were nearly free || and which in their migrations for pasture, shelter, 
adapted to settlement and cultivatidn, and capable |, from snow, and comparatively warm; while in the || 


lai h , a and salt, never failto find the lowest levels in the 
of forming five great States; secondly, that it is well | OP€" P Seis on - - a wiliine eaten te | mountains, the shallowest fords in the rivers, the 
adapted to the construction of a railway. I be- | caietadetane aoa , “d "Thi wie - ~ Re i richest grass, the best salt licks, the most perma- 
lieve | have made good the first of these proposi-  ®™/™a! lite ona eens _— The the Kocky nent water, and always take the shortest and best 
tions, and that we may now assume that the line | ess wa eo es h e ae oe | routes between all these points of attraction. 
of great States which now extend nearly half way | ° at ie ws ‘A aoe ni Wah ri OWD | These instinctive explorers traverse this pass, 
across this continent, and through the center of this | in e free,) th the Anterria and Wahsatch; and | and gave it their name—Coochatope in the Utah 
Union—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and | ‘tere again the passesare free. Frémont says of 


language ; Puertodel Cibolos in the Spanish; which 
Missouri—may be continued, and matched, by an_ them: being abered into English signifies the Gate of 


ual number of States, equally great, between | « In passing througitthis bed of mountains about fourteen | the Buffaloes. And their bones and horns, strew- 
oe iand California. I consider that propo- | days vad been occupied, from January 24 to February 7; || ing the ground, attest their former numerous pres- 
sition established, and say no more about it, The | re aera ere ee aie eee eee rane spout up to | ence in this logality, before the fire-arms of mod- 
egublishmentofthegesandproponition reulinfzom onl dv tz ver on tery conrad je | erm invention bad ome to hel des ution at me 

one, as || smat in flats hemmed i . Inthe || ezvous. 
been shown in favor of the country for settlement | valley it was sometimes a few inches deep, and as often || to show that the Rocky mountains may be 
and cultivation is equally in favor of it forthe road. | Pope m alt, On ont airival ow inches deep, and were || Without crossing a hill—that loaded wagons 4 
But | have some direct and positive testimony || (CMmy Sih, we found it & few I bece aevgualt || cross it at all seasons of the year. ‘This applies 
; a Y || there iniormed that th y long i 

on this head which the importance of the subject, || continued and severe, the thermometer having been as low | to the Coochatope pass, but there are many others, 
and the value of the testimony itself, requires to || 2% 17° below zero, and more snow having fallen than inall | and all good; and it is curious to detect the latin 
be produced. I speak of the last oxpelisiog of || ee gretane ween eabotine none Speman tet the |i te in many of their names, put upon them 


. Pa . i had usualiy been oc- || . ‘ . = . 
Colone! Frémont—his winter expedition of 1853 | wits thelr plows hed nine th loka for seed.” in the Spanish translation of the original Indian. 
and 1854—and of the success Fo attended it, | , Thus, we ate ports in peer gate) constantly 
and of the value of the information whith it af- | The Sierra Nevada was the last range of mount- || recurring, as | del | Puerto del mosca ; 
forded. He chose the dead of winter for his || ains; and there not a particle of snow was found || in which latter, besides the porta we detect the latin 
n, that he might see the worst—see the | in the pass which he traversed, while the mount- | museca (fly;) anglice, the Gate; from the un- 
al difficulties, and determine whether they could || air itself was deeply covered. And this disposes || usus! number of these insects which the Indians 
be renal. He believed in the practicability | of the objection of snow on this route, so formid- || found in it—Puerto det Medio, (medium) Middle 
road, and that his miscarriage in 1848-49, | able in the imagination of those who have nothing || Gate, &c., &c.; and here I recapitulate in order 
was'the fault of his guide, not of thecountry; and ' but an imaginary view of it. ‘'to make an important point clear. 1. From the 


| 
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is so smooth and straight that there is no || 
specruetion to the vision. 2. Through that first || 
pass (the Sand oy eight miles, it is about 
equally level, but the line of sight broken by the || 
deflection through the mountain. 3, Throug 
San Luis and Sahwatch valleys to the Coochatope | 
pass, above one hundred miles, it is equally level, || 
and straight; so that from Missouri to the Coocha- 
tope, (above eight hundred miles,) there is no vis- 
ible inequality of surface; nor anything to bresk || 
the line of sight, but the deflection of eight “siles || 
through the Sand Hill pass of the Sierra Blanca. 

It was the Baron Alexander. Von Humboldt 
that first put it into a book, that the buffaloes were 
the best of civil engineers. He put it into his 
Aspects of Nature; and [ afterwards put the same 
into a senatorial speech, without knowing what 
he had done—and, true to the facts, we both gave 
thesameexamples of leading roads in our America, 
first traced by the buffaloes, and afterwards fol- 
lowed by the Indian as his war-path, bythe pio- 
neer white man as his wagon road, and by the 
engineer a8 his McAdam, or railroad track. | 
Among these examples we both mentioned the | 
buffalo trail from the Holston Salt Springs, in 
Virginia, to the rich pastures of Kentucky, through 
the Cumberland Mountain Gap; and said that no || 
other practicable route, between these two points, 
had yet been found. In fact all the country || 
people knew that the buffaloes were right; but in || 
this past summer of 1854, some railroad engineers 
undertook to find a better and shorter road be- 
tween the Salt Springs and the Cumberland Gap. 
They tried it—got cornered—could get no further 
—had to perform that evolution which, in the || 
vernacular of the west, is called ‘* backing out’’— 
had to return to the salt works—take the old trail 
—and follow the buffaloes. ‘This was a confirma- 
tion of Humboldt, and a triumph of instinct over 
science; and wé shall claim the benefit of it if any 
book-taught engineer shall ever have the temerity 
to dispute the excellence and supremacy of the 
Coochatope pass. 

In a word, there is no difficulty about passes: 
the only bother is to choose out of so many, all 
so good, both in themselves, and in their ap- 
proaches. This is enough for the passes: with 
respect to the whole mountain region, and the 
facility of going through it, and upon different 
lines, we have also the evidence of facts, which 
dispense with speculation and assertion. That 
region was three times traversed, and on different 
routes, by Messrs. Beale and Heap in the summer 
of 1853. It happened thus: when they had reached 
the east fork of the Great Colorado of the West, 
and were crossing it, they lost, by the accident of 
an overturned canoe, their supply of munitions, 
both for the gun and the mouth; and.were forced 
to send back to the nearest settlement for a further 
supply. That nearest settlement was Taos, in 
New Mexico, distant three hundred and thirty 
miles; and that distance to be made upon mules, 
finding their own food, which had alread trav- 
eled, on the same’ congition, one thousand miles 
from the frontier of Missouri; and these mules 
(thus already traveled. long and hard, without 
other food than the grass afforded,) now made the 
double distance at the rate of forty miles a day— 
still finding their own food, and, on the return, 
bringing packs on their backs. This performance 
must stand for a proof that the whole. mountain 
region between the Upper Colorado and the valle 
of the Upper Del Norté is well adapted to eever- 
ing; — “ ina ru of Sra and also well 
supplied with nutritious grass. e experience 
of Captain Gunnison was to the same effect. His 
twenty w s—guided by Leroux, and without 
the benefit of pi to remove obstructions, and 
making cireuits to avoid impediments which a 
fatigue party should have removed—still made the 
distance between the Del Norte and the Upper 
Colorado (three hundred miles) in twenty-two 
days—a nearly fifteen miles to the day, 
(and Government wagons at that, never known 
be in a hurry): the usual rate of wagon 
travel on our country roads: the teams ann 


the Colorado fatter than they had left the De 
than the grass on 














orte, and without other 
the way: and this clears us of the Rocky mount- 
uns, from which, to the Little Salt Lake, it is all 


| the south, those excitable fields of roving sands | others above Bent’s Fort on the extreme upper 


Missouri frontier to the first pass, in the first | an open practicable way, not limited to a track, | 
mountain, upwards of seven hundred miles, the || but traversnble on any line. 


Loaded wagons 
travel it in a state of nature. The valley of the 
Colorado is either level or rolling; the Wahsatch 
and Anterria ranges are a by incessant 


valleys; and from the Little Salt Lake to the 


the || Gregt Sierra Nevada, as explored by Frémont || Coak cceeaiiaa nectdaeet artes An 


last winter, the way is nearly level—a succession 
of valleys between the mountains—perfectly 
adapted to artesian wells—and terminated by a 
superb pass, debouching into the valley of San 
Joaquin. Frémont, referring to previous Indian 
information, says of it: 


« When the Point was reached I found the Indian inform- | 


ation fully verified: the mountain suddenly terminated, 
and broke down into lower grounds, barely above the level 


of the conntry, and making numerous openings into the || 


valley of the San Joaquin. [I entered into the first which 


offered, (taking no time to search, as we were entircly out | 
of provisions and living upon horses,) wuich led us by an |} 
open and almost level hollow thirteen miles long to an | 
upland, not steep enough to be called a hill, over into the || 


valley of asmall affluent to Kern river; the hollow and the | 
valley making together a way where a wagon would not 
find any obstruction for forty miles.”? 
The discovery of this pass was the ‘‘ crowning | 
mercy’’ of this adventurous winter expedition. It 
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“During the last year I have taken a drove of sheep from 
|| this place, (‘Paos,) to California over «he route that Colonel 
|| Frémont intended to have gone in the winter of 1848-"49, 
|| at the timeof his disaeter. [ made the trip through to Cali- 
fornia in ninety days, arriving there with my sheep in good 

| order, having passed through some of the finest country [ 
|, ever saw, and had good camps, and plenty of wood, water 


There is now 
i} being commenced a scttlement on the Arkansas river, at 
|| the mouth of the Huerfano, at which emigrants can procure 
| such necessaries as they may be in want of, and also atthe 
| Mormon settlements at Little Salt Lake. There is also a 
} good ferry at the mouth of the Huerfano, and ferries wiil 
also be established during the coming summer on Grand 
|| river and Green river, (Upper Colorado.) There is also 
|| another great a that this route has over a more 
northern one, as emigrants may leave Missouri as late as 
| the Istof A » and there is no uagst of being stopped 
by snow, After reaching the great Spanish tin the 
|| valley of Green river, (Upper Cotorado,) from thence to 
California there is never any snow; and the months of Oc- 
toberand November are more pleasant to travel, and beter 
|, for stock, than the summer months.’’ 


This is the testimony of experience—of actual 
experiment—in all the country of the mountains: 


|| in all the region from the Rocky mountains out— 


|| supposed by some to be so sterile, so rugged, so 


| Savage, So impracticable: proved to be so fine, 
| that sheep find camps when they please, and they 


was the cherished desideratum of the central route. || only make ten miles a day, and fatten upon their 


| straight line from the Little Salt Lake to the Sierra | 
| Nevada, with a good pass into the valley of the | 
| San Joaquin. 


It cuts off the elbow which the old 
Los Angeles trail makes to the southwest. It | 
avoids the desert on that route. It leaves, far to 


which infest the new San Diego route—sands 
which creep, like an army of pis-ants, under a 


— breeze; which bury the traveler who lies || 


own to sleep on them when there is « little wind, | 
unless he rises and shakes himself often during 
the night; in which no number of horses can leave 
a track; in which the hillock of to-day is a hole in 


| the ground to-morrow; and which, in high winds, 


is adriving tempest of silicious particles, very cut- 
ting to the eyes and skin, very suffocating to the 
throat, very dangerous to those who are not tall 
and swift, and from which man and beast fly for 


life; and all which West Point science proposes to 1 


overcome by a profuse application of Federal dol- 
lars. All this isavoided by the short and straight 
route west from the Little Salt Lake discovered 
by Frémont in his winter expedition of 1853-’54. 
And this completes all that is necessary to be 
shown in favor of the smoothness of the way— 


‘its equality of surface throughout the whole line; | 


although itattains a great elevation, and lands you 
in California, in the rich and settled valley of San 
Joaquin, proximate to the southern end of the gold 
mines. Nota tunnel to be made—a mountain to be 
climbed—a hill to be crossed—a swamp to be seen— 
or desert, or movable sand to be encountered, in the 
whole distance; and all this equality of surface baro- 
metrically determined by Frémont as well as vis- 


ibly seen by his eye: so that this line for a road, 


the longest and straightest in the world, is also 
over the smoothest and most equal surface, For, 
although a great elevation is attained, it is ona 
long line, and gradually and imperceptibly, the 
mere rise of an inclined plane. 


Rivers to be peaeet are obstructions to roads, 
y 


to be overcome arge applications of skill and 
means; and here again the central route is most 
favorable. The entire line is only crossed in its 


course by the streams in the valley of the Upper | 


Colorado, and those of inconsiderable width, with 


| solid banks, and stone for bridges. On this side 


of the Rocky mountains the course of the rivers 


is parallel to that of the road—the Kansas, the | 


Arkansas, and the Huerfano, being all in its line. 
Beyond the valley of the Colorado, no river at 
all—only smal 


ly small streams. 

Mr. McClanahan, and others whose state- 
ments have been given- have attested the supreme 
excellence of the route for the road {rom Missouri 
Sect wel eae ane ea es 

‘ it ’ erds. 
Ronin romney y produce the same me he testi- 
mony in behal e remaining part o way, 
fase that valley to California: and that seniioany 
igat hand. Mr. R.S. Wootten,of New Mexico, 
a large dealer in. stock to California, and who 
drove eight thousand sheep there in the summer 
of 1853, thus writes in a letter which he gave 
responsibly to the public: 





| It fulfilled its last condition. It gives nearly a | travel.. And the settlers—already commencet, 


| settlements all along—and proceeding rapidly. 
W hat was one man at the mouth of the Huerfano 
| in 1853, was forty in the spring of 1854—all 
raising crops. Other settlements skirt the road, 
| ag that of 200 families in the valley of San Luis, 


| and the pueblos San Carlos, Cuerno Verde, and 


Arkansas. 


This finishes the testimony which time permits 
| to be now produced in favor of the excellence of 
| the country—in fact, its surpassing beauty and 
| great superiority. It is as full and complete as 
|| the law of evidence requires any testimony, in 
| such a case, to be. Still there may be persons to 

impugn it, and to cry down the country. Thatis 
| an old business—as old as Moses and the twelve 
|| messengers which he sent from the wilderness of 
|| Paran to spy out the promised land; and tcn of 
|| which made an ‘* evil report’’ of the country, and 
| stirred up the mutiny against Moses which con- 
'| tinued forty days; and for the punishment of 
|| which the rebellious children were detained forty 
|| years in the wilderness. This is what happened 
|| to the promised land, and it is not to be expected 
| that the distant and unknown countries of the 

Great West are to fare better. They also must 
|| expect to be evilly reported upon; but truth is 

| powerful and must prevail—even where two stand 
| against ten, as in the question between the mes- 
| sengers of Moses—and still more in the case of 
| multitudes against units, as will be the way in the 
|| case of evil reports of this far distant W est— 
|| especially as the country will stand, to vindicate 
| itself, and the truth. That is the last, and greatest 

witness! the country itself—work of God—stand- 
ing where he placed it, exhibiting itself as it is! 
| and ready to cover with shame the fnint-hearted 
| wanderers who, to get an excuse to return to the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, are forever discovering a 
‘*lion in the path.’” 

I deem myself justified to develope, with some 
more detail, but one of the road advantages pos- 
| sessed by this route; an advantage often mentioned, 

but not sufficiently enforced. It is that of coal—so 
| valuable under every aspect, and so indispensible 
|| to railroads when in prairies. It exists in super- 
|| fluous abundance all along this line. Commenc- 
ing in those coal fields in the west of Missouri 
which geologists compute to be of twenty thou- 
| sand square miles extent, it is found all along the 








mountains—in the valley of the Upper Calorado— 
at the western base of the Wahsatch and Anterria 
ranges; thus k at present from its own exhi- 
bition of itself—cropping out from the bluffy of 
rivers, and the banks cf ravines, How much 
remains to be discovered, when so much shows 


| Kansas river—on the Upper Kansas—in the Rocky 





itself spontan ? Really, it seems like * . 
ing coal to New Castle,” to tell of coal on uit 
route. 


The proposed central route is intended to be a 

|| etraight line, turned aside by no obstacle, and 
seduced from its course by no lateral interest. 
| But it will be a road for the accommodation of the 
whole broad expanse of the country from the Mis- 
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sissippi to the Pacificocean, Branches striking out, 
like ribs from the spine, would reach every settle- 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Pacific Railroad—Mr. Benton. 








| report the same thing. Salubrity, then, is one of 
| the emineat recommendatory qualities of the cen- 


ment—northern Missouri and lowa, from a point | tral route. The whole route for the road between 
| the States. of Missouri and California is good—not 
on the Upper Arkansae—the Great Salt Lake from || only food, but supremely excellent; and it is 


on the Upper Kansas—New Mexico from a point 


a point on the upper valley of the Colorado; and 
thence on to the mouth of the Colambia—and Los 
Angeles and southern California from a point on 
the Little Salt Lake and Santa Clara settlements. | 
Ali these places would be conveniently reached by | 
branch roads, while the great trank would follow | 
its direct course, best for itself and for them, from 
Missouri to Callifornia, debouching at each end into 
the midet of business populations, and connecting | 
with steamboat navigation, and all the State im- | 

rovements. And its settlement would be magic. | 

he line once indicated, and the enterprizing emi-— 
grante of our America would flock upon it, as | 
pigeons to their roosis—tear open the bosom of | 
the virgin soil—and spring into existence the long | 
line of farms and houses—of towns and villages— 
of orchards, fields, and gardens—of churches and 
school-houses—of noisy shops, clattering mills, 


affords to enliven the wild domain from the Mis- | 
sisaippi to the Pacific—to give protection and em- 


| tation, now actually existing, and b 
|| projected, or in progress. At the 


_ helped out at each end by water lines of transpor- 

railways, 
issour? end 
there is a railway in construction to the line of the 
State, and steamboat navigation to the mouth of 


the Kansas, and up that river some hundred miles; 


| at the California end there is the like navigation, 
|| Up the oe of San Francisco, and the San Joaquin 
an 


river, a railway projected. And thus, this 
central route would be helped out at once by some 
three hundred miles at each end, connecting it with 
the great business ulations of California and 
Missouri—at which latter point it would be in 
central communication with the great business 


| population of the Union. 


eople now travel it, and praise it; buffaloes 
travel it, and repeat their travel—which is their 


|| praise. The Federal Government only seems to 
and thundering forges, and all that civilization | 


eschew it, and lean to outside routes—one by 
Canada, which the Canadian provincial parliament 


|| appears to be now adopting for its own; and one 


ployment to the road—and to balance the populous || through old Mexico, which Santa Anna might 


communities in the eastern half of the Union by | 
equal populations on its western half. | 

In this description of the country I have relied | 
chiefly on Frémont, whose exploration, directed | 


adopt, if he had any commerce: and upon neither 
of which is seen a buffalo track, or a voluntary 
white man’s track going to California:—where 
no white man goes to get to California, except 


by no authority, connected with no mmepeey> 1 under the orders, and at the expense of Govern- 
f, i 


swayed by no interest—wholly guided by him ' 
and solely directed to the public good, would be | 
entitled to credit upon his own report, unsupported | 
by subsidiary evidence; but he has not left the 
credit of his report to his word alone. He has 
done, besides, what no other explorer had done: 
he has made the country report itself! Besides 
determining elevations barometrically, and fixing 


positions astronomically, and measuring objects | 


with a practiced eye—besides all that, he has P; 
plied the daguerreotype art to the face of the wild 
domain, and made it speak for itself. Three 


hundred of these views illustrate the path of his | 
exploration, and compel every object to stand | 


forth, and show itself as it is, or was: mountain, 
gay, plain, rock, forest, grass, snow, (where there 
is any,) and naked ground where there is not— 
ail exhibit themselves as they are. For daguerre 
has no power to conceal what is visible, or to 


exhibit what is unseen. -If the ‘ wart’’ is there | 
he needs no admonition to show it, and could not | 


suppress it. He uses po pencil to substitute fic- 
tion for fact, or fancy for memory. 
chine that works to a pattern, and that patern the 


reproduced the country 


present and viewable to every beholder; and that 
nothing may be wanting to complete the informa- 
tion on a subject of 
gone back to give the finishing look at the west end 
of the line, which thirty thousand miles of wilder- 
ness explorations in the last twelve years, (all athis 


owh solicitation, and the last half at his own cost,) | 


authorize him to believe is the true and good route 
for the road which is to unite the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, and to give a new channel to the com- 
merce of Asia. 2 

All the other requisites for the construction and 
maintenance of a road, and to give it employment 
when done, have been shown in the view of the 
eountry. Wood, water, stone, coal, iron; rich 
soil to build up settlements and cities, to give 
local business and travel all along its course, as 
well as at the great terminating points—and to 

without Government 





||} ment; and where no buffalo could be made to go, 





even by the power of the Government. That 


| sensible old animal would die before he would be 


He is a ma- | 


magnitude, he has now | 


‘| made such a fool of as to be conducted to the 
|| Sacramento, or San Joaquin, or San Francisco, 
|| via the hyperborean region of Upper Canada and 
|| New Caledonia;—or, via the burning deserts of 
|| Sonora and Chihuahua. The central route is the 
} free choice of men and buffaloes; and is good for 
| all sorts of roads, and in all seasons, Its straight- 
'| ness of course will enable the car to more than 
|| double its speed; and consequently earn its mone 
in half the time. ‘The smoothness of its course is 
but little interrupted by its ascents or descents; 
for they are gradual, and distributed over long 
distances: and the whole conaicy between the 
Rocky mountains and the Sierra Nevada, is at the 
general level of five thousand feet—the greatest 
descent being from the Sierra Nevada to the level 
of the sea; and that may distribute itself, for the 
road, over some hundred miles. 

And now I hold it to be in order of human 
events—in the regular progression of human af- 


|| fairs—that the road will be built, and that soon; 
object before him; and in this way has Frémont | 
from the Mississippi to || 
the Pacife, and made it become the reflex of its 

own features, and the exhibiter of its own face, | 


not by public, but private means—by a company 
of solid men, asking nothing of Congress but the 
right of way through the public lands; and fair pay 
for good service in carrying mails, troops, Gov- 
ernment officials, and munitions of war. Such an 
|| enterprise is worthy of enlightened capitalists, who 
know how to combine private advantage with 
public good; and who feel a laudable desire to 
connect their names with a monumental enterprise, 
|| more useful than the pursuits of political ambition, 
more glorious than the conquest of nations, more 
durable than the pyramids; and which, being 
finished, is to change the face of the commercial 
world—and all to the advantage of our America. 
The road will be made, soon, and by indi- 
vidual enterprise. The age is progressive and 
utilitarian. It abounds with talent, seeking em- 
Weyeert. and with capital, seeking investment, 
he temptation is irresistible. To reach the gold- 
en California, to put the populations of the Atlan- 
tic, the Pacific,and the Mississippi valley, into 
direct communication—to connect f 








protect it oot ca oe Add * Asia nea ee Asati e owe aroad of 
is, pict gcen an entire of || our own to st ndies: such § the. 
unea ptity. ‘This quality of the route || of the enterprise, and the time has arrived t 
—ealubrit : - aoe tea it oad ntry iso spoupeee ent, an 
says of it: © It is route. No diseases , and receiving it. The world 
cay ied in might || followin the tack of e sun to i 
ob foot, tr arin s Sfaciteatearae || radios dase thlir consee and ven ee 
on foot, for the mere resto- || grati course soon the 
n of health.” says; || b Missouri and California is 
he to know, traversing the region aa he || most rapid expansion of the human race that 
done twelve years, and never having a || ages of man have ever beheld. [t will a 
ysician with him, nor losing a man by sic! . || tled up, and that with magical rapidi 
all his tain rners ments will promote the road; the road w 
twenty, thirty, forty years in this wild domain— || dize the settlements. Soon it will be a 


how advanced all 
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towns, cities, villages, and farms. And rich w}jj 
be the man that may own some quarter section on 
its track, or some squaresin the cities which ar, 
ot the road beyond the Mississip 
e ond the iison| 

half of the whole; the other,half is Se this Pi 
and either in or completed. Behold your 
own extended iron ways, departing from this city 
to go west towards the lakes and the great rivers 
to join the great western trunk, now almost fin. 
ished throws Cincinnati, Vincennes, St. Louis— 
there to fi 


the Pacific road in to the 
western limit of Missouri. the lateral 
roads from Pennsylvania, New England, New 


York, all pointing to the west, and converging to 
the same central track. And behold the diagona| 
central road of Virginia, to traverse the State 
from its southeast to its northwest corner, already 
finished beyond the Blue Ridge, and its advance 
pioneers, descending the Alleghany mountain, to 
arrive at the mouth of Big Sandy, in the very lati. 
tude of St. Louis, San Francisco, and Baltimore, 
and there to join the same. great central western 
trunk. And the Blue Ridge road of South Carolina, 
bound upon the same destination; and the roads 
of Georgia, pointing and advancing to the north- 
west. hat is the destiny of all these Atlantic 
roads, thus pointing to the west, and converging 
upon the central track, the whole course of which 
lies through the center of our Union, and through 
the center of its population, wealth power— 
and one end of which points to Canton and Jeddo 
—the other to London and Paris; what will those 
lateral roads become, in addition to their original 
destination? They will become parts of a system, 
bringing our Atlantic cities nearer to the Pacific 
coast than they were to the Blue Ridge and the 
Ohio in the time of canals and turnpikes. And 
what then ? The great idea of Columbus will be 
realized, t h in a different, and a more benefi- 
cent form. n Asia is reached, by going 
west, and by a road of which we hold the key! 
and the channel of Asiatic commerce, which has 
been shifting its bed from the time of Solomon, 
and raising up cities and kingdoms wherever it 
went—(to perish when it left them)—changing its 
channel for the last time—to become fixed upon 
its shortest, safest, best, and quickest route, 
through the heart of our America—and to revive 
along its course the Tyres and Sidons, the Bal- 
becs, Palmyras, and Alexandrias, once the seat of 
commerce and empire; and the ruins of which still 
attest their former magnificence, and excite the 
vagder of the oriental traveler. 
his great central trunk road from Baltimore to 
the mouth of the Kansas, along the paralle! of 399, 
is already almost finished, and for all the purposes 
of its continuation from Missouri to California, 
may be assumed to be now finished; for, it will 
be completely so before any part of the other is 
ready to join it. It is now complete to the Ohio 
river—complete to Cincinnati—complete through 
the State of Ohio—complete half way through 
Indiana, and the other half in mplete 
half way through Iinois, and the other half in 
progress—complete 5 (neeriy) one third of the way 
through Missouri, and all the rest under contract, 
and under the daily energies of two thousand 
laborers, led by a most energetic contractor. We 
assume, then, the great western trunk road 
to be fini rom Atlantic tide-water to the west- 
ern limit of as soaker is to say, half way to 
vast inclined prairie plean which Saale 
the remaining balf, and which is nearly prepared 
oy the hand at eee the immediate reception 
of the iron seeing i ae wes 
a temptation for a company to begin the great wor 
when so much is done to thei eres sa’ 
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communication with the Pacific ocean as soon as 
rhe trunk is completed from Missouri to California. 


Telegraphic lines are ready at both ends. In 
California they extend over the State, into the 
valievs of San Joaquin and Sacramento, and 


13} 


would be ready to meet the road at the State line. 
On this end, the wires now extend to the western 
limit of Missouri—to the mouth of Kansas—from 
which point intelligence can now be flashed to 
every part of the Union; so that, on this central 
route, there is only a gap to be filled up to com- 
plete these magic communications between the 
shores of the two great oceans. 

This is the object! that rocd? compared to 
which, those ‘Appian and Flaminian ways ”’ 
which have given immortality to their authors, 
are but as dots to lengthened lines—as sands to 
mountains—as grains of mustard to the full grown 
tree. 


Besides the advantages to our Union in | 


opening direct communication with that golden | 


California which completes our extended domin- 
ion towards the setting sun, and a road to which 
would be the realization of the Roman idea of 
ainexation, that no conquest was annexed until 


reached and pervaded by a road; besides the obvious | 


advantages, social, political, commercial, of this 
communication, another 
presents itself! ‘That oriental commerce which 
nations have sought for, and fought for, from the 
time of the Phenicians to the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope—which was carried on over 
lines so extended—by conveyances so slow and 
limited—amidst populations so various and bar- 
barous, and which considered the merchant their 
lawful prey—and up and down rapid rivers, and 
across strange seas, and through wide and fright- 
ful deserts:—and which, under all these perils, 
burdens, discouragements, converted Asiatic and 
African cities into seats of wealth and empire— 
centres of the arts and sciences—while western 
Europe was yet barbarian: and some branches 
of which afterwards lit up Venice, and Genoa, 
and Florence, and made commercial cities the 
match for empires, and the wives and daughters 
of their citizens, (in their luxurious, oriental 
attire,) the admiration and the envy of queens 
and princesses. All this commerce, anit in a 
deeper and broader stream than the ‘‘ merchant 
princes’? ever saw, is now within our reach! at- 
tainable by a road ail the way on our own soil, 
and under our own laws: to be flown over by a 
vehicle as much superior in speed and capacity 
to the steamboat as the boat is to the ship, and 
the ship to the camel. Thanks to the progress 
of the mechanic arts! which are going on contin- 
ually, converting into facilities what stood as 
obstacles in the way of national communications. 
To the savage, the sea was an obstacle: mechan- 
ical genius, in the invention of the ship, made it 
a facility. The firm land was what the barbarian 
wanted: the land became an obstacle to the civil- 


ized man, and remained so until the steam car | 


was invented. Now the land becomes the facility 
again—the preferred element of passage—and ad- 
mitting a velocity in its steam car which rivals 
the flight of the carrier pigeon, and a punctuality 
of arrival which may serve for the adjustment of 
clocks and watches. To say nothing of its ac- 
companiment —the magnetic telegraph, which 
flashes intelligence across a continent, and ex- 
changes messages between kingdoms in the 
twinkling of an eye;—and, compared to which, 
the flying car degenerates into a lazy, lagging, 
creeping John Trot of a traveler, arriving with 
his news after it had become stale with age. 

All this commerce, in a stream so much larger, 
with a domestic road for its track, your own laws 
to protect it, with conveyances so rapid, and se- 


curity so complete, lies at your acceptance. That | 


which Jew and Gentile fought for before the age 
of Christi@mity, and for which Christians have 


transcendental object | 


fought both Jew and Gentile, and fought each | 
other, and with the Saracen for an ally: all this is | 
now at your acceptance, and by the beneficent | 


process of making a road, which, when made, will | 


be a private fortune, as well as a public benefac- 
tion—a facility for individuals, as well as for the 
rovernment. Any other nation, upon halfa pre- 
text, would go to war for such a road, and tax 
unborn generations for its completion. We may 
have it without war, without tax, without treaty 
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must travel it—with our permission—and behave 
well to receive permission, or fall behind and lose 
the trade by following the old track; giving us a 
bond in the use of our road for their peaceable 
behavior. ‘Twenty-five centuries have fought for 
the commercial road to India; we have it as a 
peaceable possession. Shall we use it? or wear 
out our lives in strife and bitterness, wrangling 
over a miserable topic of domestic contention, 
while a glorious prize lies neglected before us? 
Vasco de Gama—in the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the opening of a new route to 
India, independent of Mussulman power—eclipsed, 
in his day, the glory of Columbus, balked in the 
discovery of his well-divined route by the inter- 
vention of a new world. Let us vindicate the 
glory of Columbus by realizing his divine idea of 
arriving in the east by going to the west. 

The enterprise would be a trifle to the wealth 
and resources of our business population—only 
some thirteen hundred miles of road over ground 
the most favorable, and under skies the most aus- 
picious, and with material the most abundant and 
convenient; and the prices of labor and of iron 
returning toreasonable rates. More than half the 
distance is smooth prairie, to cost no more than 
railways in the prairies of Illinois: the remainder 


is nearly level—only slight undulations—with an | 


almost total exemption from the high-cuttings, 
deep fillings-up, long bridgings and tunnelings, 
which constitute the gravity of the expense of 
railroad maki Say a fourth more than the 
cost of Illinois prairie road, (the wide gauge being 
understood,) and you have but $20,000 to the 
mile—$26,000,000 for the whole. What is that 
to the resources of our business populations? 
There are many, twenty-six men, in our extended 
Union who could build the road themselves—and 
own it, as their private and princely estate—them- 
selves and their posterity after them. 


yor 
Ae 


Safety as well as profit—security as well as pol- | 


icy—protection against calamity,as well as pros- 


pective good—require the construction of thisroad. , 


W hat sustains and stimulates the national indus- 
try at this time? California gold! that gold, the 
weekly arrival of which is the life’s blood of our 
daily industry ! and one month’s default of which 
would be the paralysis of our financial, commercial, 
and industrial world. And how do wereceive that 
gold now? Over foreign seas, and across foreign 
territory, and after a circuit of six thousand miles— 
liable to be cut off at any moment by the cruisers 
and privateers (to say nothing of fleets) of any 
Power with which we might be at war; and several 
specks of that portentous cloud now appear above 
the line of our political horizon. And this is the 
place for these political considerations. Such 
considerations address themselves to the political 
power; and that political power is here. Congress 
is charged with the protection of the national in- 
terests, and ships, and troops, and missions, are 

ut in requisition for that purpose. A readier, a 
cheaper, a more effectual mode of protection to 
that commerce which belongs to the Pacific— 
which comes from California—would be to make 
this road through our own territory—placing it 
beyond the reach of foreign depredation; and, at 
the same time, making it a means of keeping the 
Indians themselves in order. 

Pliny the elder, accounting for the commercial 
prosperity of some ancient cities, attributed it to 
their form of government—republican;—and _ be- 
cause that form admitted the greatest freedom of 
enterprise. The moderns have seen the truth of 
this profound remark in later times—seen it in 
Italy, in Holland, and in various parts cf our 
America. We area republic, and a great one; 
and our fathers have given proof of the truth of 
Pliny’s axiom in the success and extent of their 
commercial undertakings. Their sons have not 
degenerated. The maxim of Pliny is not dispar- 
aged. The numerous Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciations which cover our country—their ample 
list of members and well filled libraries, and 
laudable spirit of improvement—give earnest of 
future eminence, and of useful and honorable 
careers, rivaling their fathers, and justifying the 
axiom of Pliny. They will not let the road flag; 
they will not lose the East India trade. All they 
want is information about the road,and I have 
endeavored to give it. I have brought the facts, 


with any nation; and when we make it, all nations || carefully assured, to show that there is a good 
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way for a good road, and a good country to 
sustain people to protect and support it—and 
law and government to guard it—and settlements 
nearly all the way already began; and to multiply 
with magic rapulity. ‘Lhen let us begin—take 
the first step, which is always the most difficult. 
My plan is, to get this substitute bill passed, 
which Congress may pass without constitutional 
scruple, confined as it is to territorial domain, 
giving to the citizens whose names it contains, 
their successors, associates and assigns, a right of 
way in one mile wide through the public lands in 
Kansas and Utah, on each side of the road, and 
a year’s delay to obtain that practical information 
which business men must always have, before 
they undertake any great enterprise—building the 
road at their own expense, and without other aid 
from the Federal Government than that of its 
custom, paying for its accommodation by an ar- 
rangement not yet matured. I repeat, | am wil- 
ling to vote the same privilege to any other com- 
pany, but have no idea of squandering the public 
lands upon epeculators, either to make a bubble 
stock upon the exchange of New York and Lon- 
don, or to build a private road for themselves at 
the national expense, and then tax the nation for 
traveling upon it. 

I do not expatiate upon the home advantages of 
a railway to the Pacific; it has become a necessity, 
the urgency of which is universally admitted. 
I enforce another advantage, not so immediate, but 
obvious to the thinking mind, and important to 
America, Europe, and Asia; and which, in chang- 
ing a channel of rich commerce, may have ite 
effect upon the wealth and power of nations, and 
operate achange in the maritime branch of national 
wars: [ allude to the East India trade, (already 
incidentally touched upon,) and the change of its 
channel from the water to the land; and the effect 
of that change in nullifying the maritime suprem- 
acy of naval powers by making Continents, in- 
stead of oceans, the rreat theatres of international 
commerce. No events in the history of nations 
have had a greater effect on the relative wealth 
and power of nations, than the changes which have 
been going on for near three thousand years in 
the channels of Asiatic commerce. During that 
time nations have risen and fallen, as they pos- 
sessed or lost that commerce. Events announce 
the forthcoming of anewchange. The land becom- 
ing a facility and the ocean an obstacle to foreign 
trade, must have an effect upon Europe, cotermin- 
ous upon Asia, and upon America separated from 
it by a western sea over which no European 
power can dominate. I confine myself to the 
American branch of the question, and glance at 
the past to get an insight into the future. I look 
to former channels of this Asiatic commerce— 
their changes—the effects of the changes; and infer 
from what has been, what may be—from whatis, 
to what will be. 

1. The Phenician route.—Tyre, queen of cities, 
was its first emporium. The commerce of the 
East centered there before the captivity of the Jews 
in Babylon, upwards of six hundred years before 
the coming of Christ. Nebuchadnezar, king of 
Babylon, conquered Tyre and razed it to its foun- 
dations; but he was no statesman—merely a de- 
stroyer—and did not found a rival city; and the 
continuance of the India trade quickly restored 
the queen of cities to all her former degrees of pre- 
eminence and power. Alexander the Great con- 
quered her again. He was a statesman, and knew 
how to build up, as weil as how to pull down, and 
looked to commerce for exalting and enriching 
that magnificent empire which his war genius was 
conquering. He founded a rival city on the coast 
of Egypt, betteradapted to thetrade; and the pro- 

hecy of Ezekiel became fulfilled on Tyre! She 
Geone a place for fishermen to dry their nets. 

Il. The Jewish route.—In the time of Solomon 

and David, the Jews succeeded to the East India 


trade, made it a leading subject of their policy, 
and became rich and powerful upon it. Jerusa- 


lem rivalled Nineveh and Babylon; and Palmyra, 
a mere thoroughfare in their trade, in the midst of 
a desert, became the seat of power and opulence, 
of oriental magnificence, and the centre of the arts 
and sciences. The Jews lost that trade, and Jeru- 
salem became as a widow in the wilderness, and 
Palmyra a den for foxes and Arabs. 


III. The Alexandrian rowe.—This was opened 
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by Alexander the Great—its course along the 
canal of Alexandria to the Nile—up that river to 
Coptus—thence across the desert with camels to 
the Red Sea—and down that sea to the neignvor- 
ing coasts of Asia and Africa—a route chosen 
with so much judgment that it made Alexandria 
and Egypt the seats of wealth, power, learning, 
the arts and sciences; and continued to be the 
channel of trade for a period of eighteen hundred 
years—from three hundred years before Christ to 
the close of the fifteenth century—when the Portu- 
guese discovery of the passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope annihilated the Egyptian route, and 
transferred to Lisbon the glories of Alexandria. 
But not without a great contest. Solyman, the 
Magnificent, then Sultan of the Turkish Empire, 
fought the Portuguese for the dominion of routes— 
carried on long and bloody wars to break up the 
Cape of Good Hope route, assisted by the Veni- 
tians, because of their interest in the Egyptian 
route, and menacing Christendom (this alliance of 
Christian and Saracen against Christians, accord- 
ing to the Abbé Raynal, indorsed by the philo- 
sophic historian Robertson,) with the ‘* most 
illiberal and humiliating servitude that ever op- 
pressed polished nations.”’ ['rom this calamity 
Christendom was saved by the valor of the Portu- 
guese, and the talents of their renowned com- 
mander, Albuquerque; but the contest shows the 
value which all nations placed on the possession 
of this trade; and the reversed conditions of Alex- 


andria and Lisbon—of Egyptand Portugal—upon | 


| SPEECH OF HON. A. R. SOLLERS, | 


the defeat of the Turks and Venitians, shows that 
that value was not over-estimated. 

1V. The Constantinopolitan rowte.—This be- 
came fully established in the time of the Greek 
Empire, and during the two hundred years of the 
crusade irruptions; and to which the enlightened 
part of the crusaders greatly contributed. Tor, 
while a religious frenzy operated upon the masses, 
the extension of their trade with India was the 


systematic, persevering and successful policy of || 


all liberal and enlightened minds, availing them- 
selves of that frenzy to promote and establish the 
commerce upon the possession of which the su- 

remacy of nations depended. It was fully estab- 
fished: and the long and tedious transit across the 


Black Sea to the mouth of the Phases, up that river | 
to a portage of five days to the Cyrus, down that | 


river to the Caspian Sea, across it to the mouth 
of the Oxus, up it nine hundred miles to Samar- 
cand (once Alexandria) the limit of Alexander’s 


march to the northeast; and after this long travel, | 
an overland journey of ninety days, on the Bac- || 


trian camel, to the confines of China commenced. 
Such was this extended route. Yet it was upon 


this route, so extended and perilous, that Europe | 


was supplied with East India goods for several 
centuries—the profits of the trade being so great 
that after its arrival at Constantinople, it could 
still come on to Italy, and even round to Bruges 
(Bruseells) and to Antwerp. It was upon this 
route that the Genoese established their great com- 
merce, gaining permanent establishments, with 
great privileges, at Constantinople, (its suburb 
Pera,) and in that Crimea, then resplendent with 
wealth, since impoverished, now the scene of 
bloody strife; and of which the issue would be 
fortunate, if it restored the Crimea to what it was 


when Caffa was as celebrated as Sebastopol is now, | 


and celebrated for streams of commerce instead of 
streams of blood. But, to this route of Constanti- 
nople the Cape of Good Hope passage became as 
fatal as it was to that of Alexandria. 

V. The Ocean route.—It has been the line of the 


East India trade since the close of the fifteenth cen- | 
tury, and must have continued to be so forever, if a | 


marvel had not been wrought, and the land become 
the facility—the ocean the obstacle—to commerce. 
All the Powers that have land for distant commu- 
nications must now betake themselves to the steam 
car. Why contend with ships for the dominion 
of the sea, when both the ships and the sea are to 
be superceded? Take the case of Russia. She 
has been one hundred and fifty years building up 
a navy—to become useless the first day it was 
wanted! Not only useless, but an incumbrance 
and a burthen—requiring impregnable forts, and 
vast armies, and murderous battles to protect and 
to save it—save it from going to swell the enemy’s 
fleet, and be turned against its builders. Why 
build any more ships when there is the land to 


Americanism—Mr, Sollers. 
carry commerce, without protection, to every part 
of Europe, and to Asia, and to America, (by Beh- 
rings straits,) rendering inimical fleets inoperative 
and harmless. But I confine myself to our own 
commerce, and our own land. There is the road 


to India, (pointing West,) half the way upon our | 


own land, and the rest on a peaceable sea, wash- 
ing our shores, but separated from Europe by the 
whole diameter of the earth. Can we not cease 
wrangling over an odious subject of domestic con- 
tention, and go to work upon the road which isto 
exalt us to the highest rank among nations, and 
make us mistress of the richest gem in the diadem 
of commerce? Can we not cease contention, and 
seize the supreme prize which lies glittering before 
us? Make the road! and inits making, make our 
America the thoroughfare of Oriental commerce 
—throw back the Cape and the Horn routes to 
what Tyre became when Alexandria was founded, 
and what Alexandria became when the Cape of 
Good Hope was doubled—making Europe sub- 
missive and tributary to us for a transit upon 
our route, and dispensing us from the maintenance 
of the fleets which the ocean commerce demands 
for its protection? 

Pass the substitute which I propose, and you 
| have the opinion of men whose names are in it, 


and whose opinions are worth attention, that these | 


| great and glorious consequences will ensue. 


AMERICANISM. 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE Hovse or REpPresENTATIVES, 
January 4, 1855. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
| on the state of the Union— 
Mr. SOLLERS said: 
| Mr. Cuainman: I promised, some time since, 
to express, at some convenient period, my opinions 


in reference to the principles of what is called the 
‘* Know-Nothing ’’ party, but which is, in truth, 





| the National or Native American Association; and | 


I avail myself of this occasion to do so, because, 
while 1 shail be able, 1 hope, in the hour allotted 


to me, to spread before this committee and the | 


|| country, what I believe to be its principles and its 
| objects; I trust I shall be also able to defend it 
against the fiery assaults of the honorable gentle- 
| man from South Carolina, [Mr. Keirr,] and the 
|| deliberate and elaborate charges of the gentleman 
| from Mississippi, [Mr. Barry.] Sir, 1 listened 
attentively to these two distinguished gentlemen 


in their terrible onslaught on this obscure, des- || 


pised, abject association, an association of their 
| own countrymen, ** bone of their bone, and flesh 
| of their flesh,’’ and I confess I have heard nothing 
from either, which, in the slightest degree, has 
| Shaken my confidence, either in the correctness of 


| its principles, or the great and glorious objects | 


which it is destined to achieve for the country. I 
will not take up arms against my own country- 


men; and when the question is presented to me, | 


in a contest between the native-born citizens of my 


country and foreigners, and that contest involves | 
the political supremacy of the one over the other, | 


I answer, I side with my own countrymen. 


old political ties and associations. It often involves 


'| the rupture of personal ties, and parties originally || 


formed from similarity in political views, are main- 
tained by considerations purely personal, and not 


unfrequently by motives of personal interest and 
| advancement. 


Look at the two old parties. Nearly every ques- |! 


|| tion that originally divided them has been swept 


|| away. Thequestion of the establishmentof a Bank | 
|| of the United States has been long since settled, | 


never, I believe, to be revived. The question of 
the tariff has been adjusted, or at least its princi- 
ples so well settled that no one ever dréams of 
making ita party question. The question of how 
| the public lands shall be disposed of, has ceased 
| to be a party question; for, although not yet ad- 
| justed, the conflicting views entertained by indi- 
| viduals attached to both the old parties, has taken 





| it from the arena of party conflict; and so of ever 


' other question that formerly divided the Democratic 


I know well, sir, how difficult it is to break up | 
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and Whig parties. True, the Democratic party 
claimed to be national in their views upon the gy}. 
ject of slavery, and styled itselfthe ** natural aljy™ 
of the South. But what have wewitnessed? The 
great question of the repeal of the ** Missouri com. 

romise,’’ (a compromise by which the South 

elieved it was wronged, and by the repeal of 
which the North believed that it was wronged 
was everywhere demonstrated by the recent ele. 
tions, that neither the Democratic party nor Whio 
party can claim to be national upon this great anj 
momentuous question. And the irresistible cop. 
clusion to which my mind was led (although not 
endowed with extraordinary political sagacity) 
was, that we were fast hastening to a contest, the 
very mention of which, in the earlier and better 
days of the republic, would have filled the heart 
of every patriot with horror and amazement; | 
mean a purely sectional contest, a contest, which 
although avowedly for political power, micht have 
ended in a dissolution of the Union, accompanied 
with all the horrors of civil war—aye, sir, of a 
“* bellum plusquam civile.’? We witnessed in this 
House, not long since, a specimen of the spirit of 
sectionalism, which influenced some of its most 
distinguished members. The gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Steruens,] (and I question not his 
right to do so,) thought proper, upon the propo- 
sition of Mr. Mace, of Indiana, to enter into aa 
examination and comparison cf the relative pro- 
gress made between the southern and northern 
States in moral, social, and physical development, 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campari] 
took up the gage thus thrown down by the gen. 
tleman from Georgia, and in defence of the ron- 
slaveholding States, (by instituting a comparison 
between the State of Ohio, the giant of the west, 
and the State of Georgia) endeavored to show 
that the section from which he came, had made 
more progress in all the arts of civilization; and, 
| that in its moral, social, and physical condition, 
it was far ahead of and superior to the State of 
Georgia. Of one thing, at least, I was convinced, 
by this contest between the two gentlemen—that 
Georgia was a great State, and that Ohio was a 
great State also. But shall I not rejoice in the 
prosperity of both? Are they not both members 
of acommon family? If the State of Ohio has, 
with unexampled rapidity, attained so lofty a po- 
sition in the Confederacy; if, by the industry of 
her hardy sons, she has become the granary, tlie 
| Egypt, of the Union, beit so. It is no matier of 
regret, but of rejoicing with me; and if the State 
of Georgia (contrary to the theory of Abolition- 
| ists, that a State cannot be great and prosperous 
if slavery is tolerated by its laws) presents the 
highest type of civilization, be it so. Sincerely do 
I rejoice that itis so. Buf, for myself, I depre- 
cate these unnecessary and odious comparisons. 
Although representing the largest slaveholding in- 
terest in Maryland, [ have never deemed it my 
| duty to enter into a comparison of my own State 
with any other, or to defend the institution of 
slavery, here or elsewhere. It is where the fra- 
mers of the Constitution placed it. I will not 
defend it, by endeavoring to show that it is of 
Divine origin, and a ‘ patriarchal institution.” 
If you ask me by what right I hold my slaves, | 
point you to the Constitution. If you ask me by 
what arguments I will defend my right to them, 
I will answer, as the Scotch earl did his terrified 
monarch, by showing him his naked sword. i, 
in disregard of the plainest injunctions of the 
Constitution, you are determined to invade the 
|| rights of your southern brethren, if you are will- 
|| ing to hazard the existence of the Union in such 
,|, a contest, then I say to my northern friends, that 
we will meet you at Mason’sand Dixon’s line, and 
not as formerly, as friends and brothers. 


. # 
** But we’ll come with banner, brand, and bow, 
As chieftain mects his mortal foe.?? 
¥ 


But I anticipate no such contest as this, nosuch 
overwhelming calamity for my country at this time 
at least. A party has sprung into existence, if 
not like Minerva from the head of Jove full armed, 
at least in its infancy, it possesses the strength of 
Hercules, to crush all parties and factions hostile 
to the integrity of this Union. It knows no North, 
it knows no South, no East, no West. Ifit is said 
| to be exclusive because it prefers its own country- 
' men to foreigners, I thank Heaven it is national 
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enough to cover all parts of this wide spread Con- 
Wap 
e* . 

The gentleman from South Carolina tells us that 
the malin obj ction to it, 1s, that ithasthe ‘ ten- 
-y to destroy State’s rights and bring about a 
ity of the States.”’ I deny that it seeks to de- 
stroy the rights of the States. If the gentleman 
has any better authority than I hold in my hand, 
) support his charge, let him produce it. 1 read 
com the American Organ: 

‘We shall maintain and defend the Constitution as it 
stands, the Union asit exists, and the rights of the States, 


i 
‘ 
i 


without diminution, as guaranteed thereby : opposing at all 
times, and to the extent of our ability and influence, all 
who may assail them, or either of them.” 


No, sir, it does not seek to destroy or impair 
the rights of the States; but to uphold and defend 
them. But, | thank the gentleman for the word 

‘it nerves myarm, it steels my sword.” It 
does seek to bring about a unity of these States. 
jt does, with one hand, uphold the rights of the 
States, and with the other, the integrity of the 
Union. It believes there are fanatics at the 
South as well as at the North; and, if I know 
anything of its principles, it would place them 
side by side, and hang them all as high as Haman. 
And, since the gentleman has been pleased to tell 
us what the Native American party intended to 
do, I will teil him what they do not intend to do. 
it does not intend to permit, in its creed, the de- 
testable doctrine of nullification, or that a State 
has the right to set aside a law passed by Con- 
gress, and after it has been determined by a ju- 
dicial tribunal that it is constitutional; a tribunal 
to the establishment of which, they themselves 





assented, and to which they agreed to submit | 


vestions of constitutional law. They do not 
intend to admit into their creed the ridiculous doc- 
trine that, upon the question of internal improve- 
ment by Government, alaw passed by Congress 


would be unconstitutional, if the river, to which || 
the law applied, passed through one State, but 
would be constitutional, if it passed through | 


three. In a word, it does net intend to quibble 
about the letter of the Constitution with the af- 


fectation of a prude, and violate its provisions | 


with the effrontery of a prostitute. 

Mr. KEITT. Does the gentleman from Mary- 
land mean that his words shail have a personal 
application ? 

Mr. SOLLERS. 
gether. 
and 1 will denounce them when and where I 
choose. 

Sir, it may, perhaps, be owing to the peculiar 


No, sir. 


geographical position of Maryland, but there are | 


Re- | 


no fanatics to be found within her borders. 
membering the toils and sacrifices she made to 
establish this Union—remembering the blood spilt 
by her glorious old *line’’ on every battle-field 
of the Revolution—she, in good or evil report, will 
stand by the Union as it is, and the Constitution 
as itis. [Applause.] And this, sir, is what the 
American party means to do. It intends to let 
slavery remain where the Constitution placed it, 
recognizing neither the doctrine of pro-slavery on 
the one hand, nor abolition on the other. 

Mr. GIDDINGS, of Ohio. I desire permission 
of the gentleman from Maryland to ask him a 
question. I wish 4o know whether, upon the 
principles of the Constitution, the Know-Noth- 
ings would restore freedom to Kansas? 

Mr. SOLLERS. 
struction of the gentleman from Ohio on any 
point of constitutional law. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Then the gentleman backs 
out. 


Mr. SOLLERS. 


would just as soon think of entering into a contest 
with a pregnant woman. ([Laughter.] 


Having stated, according to my information, | 


derived from sources as good, at least, as those of 
18 Opponents, that one of the principles of the 


Native American party is, to stand by and main- | 


tain the Union of these States, I proceed to a con- 
sideration of another one of its principles equally 
&s important to the maintaining of the Union; 
hay, sir, the very existence of the Government 
itself. You anticipate me, nodoubt, sir. I mean 
'8 intense nationality, which is its very life blood. 

hatever may be said of that sublime doctrine of 


Universal philanthropy, which includes all nations '' 


| Nomadic tribes have no home. 


oe el 
I disclaim it alto- | 
I am speaking of South Carolina politics, | 


I will never take the con- | 


1 do not back out, but I do | 
most cheerfully retire from such a contest. I | 
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and all people—however beautiful it may seem— 
I venture to assert that, with the exception ofa 
few cracked-brained philosophers, it never had an 
existence. The gentleman from Mississippi tells 
us that, as nations progress in civilization, national 
lines are obliterated; the difference between nations 
in social habits and in political opinions are lost; 
and justin proportion as their habits and opinions 
are amalgamated, and become homogeneous, is 
the progress of civilization. I pretend not to 
quote his words. That is theidea. Now, is this 
proposition correct? Can it be sustained by les- 
sons taught in ancient or modern history? Take 
the mostancient people, the Jews—a people blessed 


| with the peculiar favor of the Almighty; set aside 


from other nations as a peculiar people; the espe- 
cial recipients of His favors and His goodness— 
they were not only given a country, but its very 
lines and boundaries were fixed.by Him. They 
were taught separate manners, and separate and 
distinct laws were made for their government. 
They must have presented at the time the very 
highest type of civilization, and because of their 
disobedience and rebellion against His laws, the 
heaviest malediction that could fall upon a nation 
was pronounced against them, and they are wan- 


| derers upon the face of the earth without a coun- 


try ora home. 
no nationality. 

The city of Rome, founded by Romulus, and 
peopled originally by adventurers from surround- 
ing nations, grew into a mighty republic, and 
just in proporticn to its progress and civilization, 
was its nationality developed, and they, the de- 
scendants of thieves and adventurers, assumed 
the proud name of Roman—a name feared and 
respected throughout the world. But let us exam- 
ine this doctrine by the lightof reason, as well as 
by the lights of history. 

We know that nations—Governments—are 
formed by slow and gradual processes. The 
nucleus of a nation is the family—the home.— 
From the family 
circlethecommunity is formed—formed for mutual 
defense and for the protection of the weak against 


They have no country; they have 


the strong; laws are made for their government; 


a government is formed, its jurisdiction is estab- 
lished, its boundaries marked out, and you have 
a nation, and a national sentiment is created. 
Now, invert all this—first break down one barrier 
and then another; the nation, the government, 
the home, the family circle, and you have either 
barbarism or fourierism. 

Now, sir, if, as I think I have shown, that the 
sentiment of nationality is oné which increases 
or becomes intensified as civilization progresses, 
that it is, in fact, the very offspring of civilization, 
that it is honorable among all people; why should 
not we, the native-born citizens, be permitted to 
entertain it in its fullest measure towards and for 
this beautiful country of ours, and its unrivalled 
form of Government? The land of the Inkes and 
of the cataracts, of the lofty mountains and majes- 
tic rivers, of the gay savannah and the blooming 
prairie; the land of stupendous forestsand bound- 
less plains; the land of gold and silver, compared 
to which the sands of the fabled Pactolus are as 
nothing; a land so broad that it takes the sun a 
whole day in his diurnal circuit to light up 

‘¢ The land of the free, and the home of the brave.”’ 
Why, lask, shall we, born here, reared here, not 
be permitted to call it ‘*Our own, our native 
land? 

Now, springing out of this sentiment of nation- 
ality, as a necessary consequence, is a disposition 
not to permit others to share with us equally all 
the privileges which, as natives of such a country, 
we enjoy. We do not say to foreigners, you 


| shall not come here, under certain restrictions. 
| We do not say that, if, feeling the oppressions 


and tyrannies of despotic forms of Government, 
in the Old World, you desire to come here, (where 
you can be protected in the rights of person and 
property, ) you shall not come; but this we say, 
that, when you come, you must not expect to be 
permitted to form our laws, or to exercise any 
ae in the administration of our Government. 
Ve tell you in advance, that we are determined 
that ** Americans shall govern America.” 
I know, sir, it has frequently been asked why, 
up to this period, we have permitted foreigners to 
come to this country, and sanctioned the exercise 
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by them of political privileges which you now deny 
them? My answer is, that immigration has so 
increased in the last ten years, that there is the 
most serious apprehension ‘hat they will become 
the ruling power in the United States; and, if we 
do not check them now, they will usurp the whole 
power and authority of the Government. I have 
not time to read you all the statistical facts upon 
this subject, but the following table will be found 
to be correct: 





From 1790 to 1810.......cccces 6enenndecenesaee 120,000 
on Rec dP Se ere 114,000 
Peeetn TORE OO BEGG: oc ccese cedcce cove cece ceuceecs 203,979 
Pema TE WS Leia sk ccccce cocccwccctccesesus «. 762,369 
From 1840 to 1850.......... bets os ecneneebens 1,521,850 
Total for the entire sixty years.......ccceceeeeee 2,722,198 


From June 1, 1859, to December 21, 1851, the number of 

foreign immigrants arriving in (his country was, 
En the year TG. .cccccccccccecssececcsceseceses 
Tit ChO year 1GGS. .cccccccccccccccncccesccsscasss 
In the year 1854, the returns of the first six months 


Warrant the estimate for the entire year Ol..... 


558.000 
375,000 
368 000 


£00,000 

he aggregate for the first four and a half years of 

this decennial terme 16. oi ccc cccces cecnccccce ces 1,801,000 
There is no reason for believing that the vast im 

migration of this year will diminish. In fact, 

there is no limit to its rate of progress but the 

means of conveyanee. Now, then, we have 

upon this basis an aggregate for the six years 

and a half intervening between this period and 

BOSD OF ov dcve secesicae cecuvcceeecesece covecece 3,250,000 


Making, for the current ten years, the astounding 
aggregate Of.......eees @ seeeeee .- 5.051 000 
Now, assuming this statement to be correct, I 

ask you if,it does not present a most alarming 
state of things. Here is an aggregate for the last 
ten years of 5,051,000, and when we consider the 
causes now in operation in the Old World, the 
wars that are raging, and the scarcity of food that 
must be produced by the diverting of so much 
agricultural labor from the culture of the earth, 
and, when we consider, too, that millions are pour- 
ing in upon us from China and Japan, [ ask you 
if it is not time that something should be done to 
arrest this overwhelming tide of immigration from 
every countryunder the sun? If you do not do 
it, sir, this tiny stream which, from 1790 to 1810, 
a space comprising two decades, ortwenty years, 
was only twelve thousand, willswellinto an ocean 
stream that will sweep away your Government, 
its laws, usages, and the very name of American 
will be no more known among the nations of the 
earth. 

Again, sir, another alarming fact connected with 
foreign immigration is the immense influx of con- 
victs and paupers among us. In theearly history 
of immigration, those who sought an asylum 
among us, were, for the most part, hardy and in- 
dustrious mechanics, artisans, and laborers, who, 
groaning under the weight of exactions and op- 
pressions of various kinds, came over to better 
their fortunes under the genial influence of our 
beneficent laws. But, now, the character of the 
immigrants is totally changed. Instead of men of 
high character for honesty and integrity, the refuse 
of jails and prisons annually pour their thousands 
upon our shores, in one fetid stream of corruption 
and villany. Nay, sir, it has become, with for- 
eign Governments, a part of their domestic policy 
to send them to us, as at once the cheapest and 
most effectual means of getting rid of them. | read 
from an article taken from a respectable journal, 
containing an official circular of a commissary of a 
department in Belgium, to the proper authorities 
having in charge the subject of immigration to this 
country: 

CIRCULAR. 

[No. 1,898.] Lieer, (Belgium,) March 14, 1854. 

Emigrants for the United States— Transportation. 

GenTLemeN : The transports for emigrants for the United 
States will take their departure from Antwerp. A large 
number of vessels are prepared already to leave at various 
periods of this month. A certain number of liberated pris- 
overs from Vilvorde, and from several poor-houses, (depot 
de mendicite,) are on the point of departing. 

The price of the passage, all expenses included, is 160 
francs, which sum should be paid in advance at the bureau 
of the Governor of the Province. 

I beg you to let me know, as soon as possible, if your dis- 
trict has any passengers to be forwarded. 

Each individual should be sent to the jail (maison 
d’arret) of Antwerp, and have in his possession simply a 
certificate on the following model: 

‘“The Burgomaster of the district of , Province of 
Liege, (Beigium,) certifies that —— (give the age, place of 
birth, parentage,) is unmarried.”’ 











«pe q “ss . ‘cc 
33p Cona..,.2p SEss. 
The departure will take place during the year, every fort- 
night. 
‘The Commissary of the Arrondissement, 
Tu. FLECHET. 
To the Burgomaster and Council of —. 


Again, sir. Instead of the industrious and 
thrifty immigrants, who formerly came to this 
country, thousands of paupers are annually sent 
over by foreign Governments, in accordance with 
the same rule of policy. I find ina table, furnished 
by the Census Bureau, that there were in 1850, 
134,000 paupers who received support, and of 
these 68,000 were foreigners, and but 66,000 na- 
tives; and further, to show the character of foreign 
immigrants: I find in the same table that there 
were in the same year, 1850, 27,000 convictions 
for criminal offences in our criminal courts, and 
of this number 14,000 were foreigners, and but 
1,300 natives; and this you will observe in a na- 
tive population, at that time, of 21,000,000, while 
the foreign population only amounted to something 
less than 3,000,000. ‘*Can such things pass o’er 
us, like a summer’s dream, without exciting our 
special wonder?’’ I beg gentlemen to look these 
facts in the face, and prepare a remedy while we 
have itin our power to do so; for, sir, itis the 
duty of statesmen to prepare for emergencies 
before they actually occur. 

i have, thus, sir, endeavored briefly to set forth 
some of the principles of the American party, and 
I hasten to consider some of the charges brought 
by its opponents against it. | 

The principal charge brought against the Amer- 
ican party, both by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi and the gentleman from South Carolina 
was, that it was a secret organization; and, to 
judge from the manner this particular feature in 
the organization was treated by them, one was 
inclined to think that there was some awful un- 
known element of explosion within their ‘‘ dark 
subterranean vaults,’’ (I use the language of the 
honorable gentleman from South Corolina,) whose 
fuse, touched by an unknown hand, would blow up 
the whole Government, as Guy Fawkes intended 
to blow up the Parliament Hlouge, Commons, 
Lords and all. Ibegantothink myselfthat, after | 
all, | had misunderstood the whole matter, and that 
there was some dark conspiracy against the Gov- 
ernment; but, happily, the honorable gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Barry] entirely relieved 
me by stating with a gravity that became so im- 
portant a subject, ‘* that it was only an attempt to 
overthrow the Administration.’’ Mr. Chairman, 
permit me to relieve the honorable gentleman from 
Mississippi. [assure him, with asincerity which 
lL trust he will not doubt, that the Native Ameri- 
can party, in the objeets it seeks to accomplish, 
has never considered the Administration as one of 
the obstacles in its way. No, sir, no; the American | 
party will not strikea fallen foe, but rather desires 
to meet ‘a foeman worthy of its steel.’’ It is 
true, it might complain of the Administration, in 
appointing so many foreigners as diplomatic agents 
of this Government; but still it inclines rather to 
mercy than to vengeance. 

But let us examine this matter of secrecy. Are 
honorable gentlemen really alarmed at it; or do 
they speak of it only for the purpose of alarming 
others? Is it the first time they have heard of 
secret associations? Why, sir, they have existed 
from the foundation of the Government, and, I 
may say, from the commencement of the world. 
In despotic Governments, it is true, they do not 
exist, neither does freedom of the press or freedom | 
oF thought exist. But, do you tell me that, in this 
free Republic, the people have no right to meetin | 
secret, and deliberate upon political questions. | 
Where, I beg to know, can you find any article in 
the Constitution of the Government or of the States, 
or any law in either, that denies them the right to 
do so? And if they are thus permitted by the Con- 
stitutions and the laws of both General and State 
Governments, how dare you to endeavor to deprive 
them of it? Do not gentlemen see that, while they 
argue that secrecy in political associations is in 
violation of the spirit of theConstitution, they 
themselves are attempting to deprive the people 
of a clear and acknowledged constitutional privi- | 
lege? Is this, sir, the first secret political associa- || 
tion ever formed in this country? I think, if I do || 


| existed in this country since that period ? 
| sir, there has not existed a political party in the 


| possible, are they not probable ? 
| patience for the attainment of population desired or ex- 


| Mr. Jefferson could have changed his views upon 
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association. If?I have not greatly misunderstood 
the character of that remarkable affair, it was not 
only secret in its organization, secret in its trans- 
actions, secretin its resolves, but secret in carrying 
out and effecting its purposes. For, disguised as 
Indians, its members boarded the British vessels; 
disguised as Indians, they threw the tea from their 
decks into the harbor of Boston; and disguised as 
Indians, they returned in safety and in triumph. | 
from their heroic and patriotic enterprise. Andis | 
this the only secret political association that has | 
Why, 


country, that has not, in some degree, subjected 
itself to this charge of secrecy. In secrethave all 
— met to nominate their candidates for office. 
n secret have they met through their representa- || 
tives to mature measures for their respective 
parties. In county caucuses, in State caucuses, 
in congressional caucuses, has the principle of 
secrecy entered. Why,sir, | holdin my handat | 
this moment the Union, the organ of the Demo- 
cratic party, in which there isa call for a secret 
meeting, or caucus, in one of the rooms of this 
Capitol. Will they admit me or any one not of 
that party to its deliberations? No, sir, it is || 
secret, and their deliberations never will be known. | 
Is it said the principles of the Native American 
party are secret? I deny it. They have goneall 
over the country onall the wings of all the winds; 
and permit me to say further, sir, if those prin- | 
ciples are not known, how happens it that honor- | 
able gentlemen get up here to attack them? Are 
they willing to put themselves in the ridiculous 
position of fighting shadows? All this outcry | 
against the secrecy of the organization, is made | 
for effect, to alarm the people, or if they do speak 
sincerely, (and I am willing to allow that they 
do,) they are themselves the victims of a most un- 
necessary panic. Believe me, no dreadful plot is 
meditated, no treason is intended, no machina- 
tions formed, unless, indeed, it be treason to 
dethrone old fogies of both parties, and place the 
Government in the hands of men who will carry 
out their principles, and restore the Government 
to its original purity and vigor. 
3ut again, sir, it is charged against the Ameri- 
can party, that what they propose to do is but | 
reviving the alien and sedition laws, and that Mr. 
Jefferson was elected President of the United 
States upon the bitter opposition which these laws 
met with through this country, and that he showed 
his hostility to any attempt made to persecute for- 
eigners, by proposing, in his first message to Con- | 
gress, to repeal them, and to limit the time within 
which they could exercise the right of citizenship 
to five years, instead of nine. Sir, we all know 
that Mr. Jefferson, anterior to that time, had 


| 
declared, in the strongest language, his bitter hos- i 
tility to the influx of foreigners into this country. || 


In his notes on Virginia, he says: 


“They (the foreigners) will bring with them the princi- 
ples of the Governments they have imbibed in early youth ; 
or, if able to throw them off, it will be in exchange for an 
unbounded licentiousness, passing, as is usual, from one 
extreine to another. It would be a miracle were they to stop 
precisely at the point of temperate liberty. ‘Their principles, | 
with their language, they will transmit to their children. | 
In proportion to their number, they will share with us in 
the legislation. They will infuse into it their spirit, warp | 
and bias its direction, and render it a bete:ogeneous, in- 
coberent, distracted mass. I may appeal to experience, 
during the present contest, for a verification of those con- 
jectures; butif they are not certain in event, are they not | 
Is it not safer to wait with | 


pected? May not our Government be more bomogeneous, | 
more peaceable, more durable ?”? 


On another occasion he penned this memorable 
paragraph: 

**T hope we may find some means in future of shielding 
ourselves from foreign influence—political, commercial, or 
in whatever form it may be attempted. 
an ocean of fire between this and the Old World.”’ 


Does any man imagine that in so short a time | 


so important a subject? No, sir. Mr. Jefferson 


| had been elected by a combination of nearly every 


foreigner in the country with the Democratic party, 


/ and out of gratitude to them he lessened the term 


of their probation. 
I appeal to my friend, [Mr. Benron,] the last of 
** patres conscripli,’’ (and who knows, I do verily | 


not greatly misapprehend the history of thetrans- || believe, more of the history of the Government 
action, the celebrated Boston tea party wasa secret || than all other men now living,) if I have not stated | 


I wish there were °; 


[January 4. 
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the case correctly. And, since I am speaking of 
the opinions of distinguished men, permit me, sir 
to refer to the opinion of General Washington. 
and | ask those who now abuse the America; 
party for its hostility to foreigners to listen. 

George Washington, in a letter addressed ty 
Governeur Morris, dated White Plains, July 94, 
1778, said: ‘ 

‘* Baron Steuben, T now find, is also wanting to quit his 
inspectorship for a command in the line. This will be pro. 
ductive of much discontent. In a word, though I think th. 
Baron an excellent officer, I do most devoutly wish we 
had nota single foreigner among us, except the Marquis 
de Lafayette, who acts upon very different principles fro, 
those which govern the rest.’’ 

In another letter, dated Philadelphia, November 
17, 1794, and addressed to the elder Adams, the 
Pater Patrie said: 

‘My opinion with respect to immigration is, except of 
useful mechanics, and some particular descriptions of ney 
and projessions, there is no need of encouragement.” 

Again, a letter from the same hand, dated from 


his residence, January 20, 1790, in reply to a letter 


applying for office, has this passage: 

‘¢ It does not aceord with the policy of this Government 
to bestow offices, civil or military, upon foreigners, to the 
exclusion of our citizens.”? 

And Mr, Madison, animated with the same 
spirit, thus said: 

*“ Foreign influence is a Grecian horse to the Republic— 
we cannot be too careful to exclude its entrance.” 

Mr. Webster, too, the great defender of the 
Constitution, beholding with the sagacity of 
statesman, and almost with the vision of a seer, 
the great evils that were about to fall upon the 
country, declared in that clear and concise style 
for which he was remarkable: 

‘¢ That there is an imperative necessity for reforming the 
naturalization laws of the United States.” 

And, sir, last, but not least, in many of the 
characteristics of a great man, (I pray you gentle. 

_men Democrats, give ear,) I read you the opinion 
of General Andrew Jackson: 


**[t is time that we should become a litle more Ameri- 

eanized, and instead of feeding the paupers and laborers of 

| England, feed our own; or else, in a short time, by our 
present policy, we should be paupers ourselves.”’ 


Are these not sufficient? Will you have the 


|| hardihood to set your opinions against the opin- 


ions of men like these? You may, if you choose, 
| but if the authorities are weighed, | incline to 
believe they will be found to be on the side of 
Native Americanism. 

But it is said, in farther charge against the Amer- 
ican party, that it wages war against the Roman 
Catholics. Sir, if I understand it, it wages no wer 


|| against any religion. It does war against the union 


| of Church and State, against the mingling of re- 
ligion with politics. It does war against the prin- 
ciple that a man may exercise all the rights of 
an American citizen, and, at the same time, owe 
allegiance to a foreign prince or potentate. But it 
| wars against no man for his religious opinions. 
| That is my understanding of the principles of the 
American party upon this subject. If you know 
more about it than | do, it is my misfortune, not 
my fault. 

But, it is said, again, that this question partakes 
of the nature of the organization of labor. | fear 
that gentlemen are carried away by elastic imagin- 
ation, or that they are uttering subtleties which 
my poor brain cannot comprehend. How orgal- 
ization of labor? If it means anything, it means 
this—that Americans do not wish foreign labor 
to come in competition with theirs. Well, upoo 
my soul, [ can see no great harm in this; it is a 
least a reasonable wish, and, for myself, | do no! 
hesitate to avow, if such should be one of the 
objects sought to be attained by the America® 
party, [ should not be less devoted to it on tha: 
| account. 





| But the gentleman from Mississippi tells \°, 
that the North having imported foreigners for ‘!: 
purpose of constructing their railroads and cana's, 
are now willing to prevent further immigration, 
since they have constructed them. 
Sir, I know this is an argument very often use’ 
in favor of the foreign population, particularly © 
one portion, the Irish; and I acknowledge (h*' 
| they, for the most part constitute the laborers upo" 
| our public works. But I know that native cii- 
zens have also worked upon railroads and canals, 
| for I have seen them there. But, is the who'e 
credit of constructing those gigantic canals, upon 
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whose placid waters the internal productions of 
the country are borne, and the railroads which 
pind every part of the Confederacy together with 
‘on bands, to be given to the laborers who worked 

on them? Is nothing due to American enter- 


prise, American skill, and American capital ? 


Was not he who first conceived the idea of a rail- | 


road, and was not he who first applied his capital 
to develop that idea and bring it into practical 
operation, at least as great as the man who lev- 
elled the hills and filled up the valleys with the 
spade? Was not he who first conceived the idea 
of acanal, as great as he who dug the ditch and 
built the locks! Was not Fulton at least as great 
as he who built the vessel to which his sublime mind 
first conceived the grand idea of applying steam as 
a motive powerto it! Sir, these foreigners came 
here to make money, to better their condition in 
life: and they accomplished their object; for, in- 
stead of ten cents a day, they receive from two 
dollars to two dollars and fifty cents a day for 
their labor; and as well may it be said that they 
built our great works of improvement, as that the 
horses and cattle employed in their construction 
built them. 

But, itis said again, that this Native American 


movement has its origin in, and is connected with, | 


abolitionism. Mr. Chairman, if this is so, the 
abolitionists are a much less sagacious and far- 
seeing people than I supposed they were. By 
whom, | beg to know, are your new States, for 
the most part, peopled? 
ment foreigners arrive here, if they havethe means, 
(and many of them have,) they seek the fertile 
regions of the far West, where lands are cheap, 
and the soil is virgin; and, almost,to a man, they 
are opposed to negro slavery, because it comes in 
direct competition with their own labor. And, 


We know that the mo- | 


sir, itis known that the subject of abolition was | 


ignored in all the recent elections at the North. 
But it is said that ** Know-Nothingism first made 


its appearance in this House in the person of a | 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Banxs,] an | 


abolition State. I apprehend that the gentleman 


who makes the charge is laboring under a slight | 


mistake in this. It was, sir, the humble individual 
who now addresses you, that, at the last session, 
first introduced a proposition to exclude all for- 
eizners from our Army and Navy. I can almost 
complain of my friend from Massachusetts, in the 
language of the Latin poet: ‘* Hos ego versiculos 
feci, tulit alter honores;’’ which being literally con- 
strued, means, he has “ stolen my thunder.’’ But, 
be this as it may, if Know-Nothingism did come 
from Massachusetts, (and I do not know that it 
did,) in my judgment, it came from a very good 
starting point. It was there that the first battles 
of the Revolution were fought. 
of that glorious old State are Concord, and Lex- 


Within the limits | 


ington, and Bunker’s Hill; and the descendants | 


of her old warriors have not forgotten how, on 
those memorable fields, their sires opposed their 
breasts to foreign bayonets. No wonder, when 


thinking of these things, and when listening to | 


these old men, ‘‘ fighting their battles o’er again,” 
they should, in their heart’s core, feel the injus- 
tice of permitting foreigners to govern them. 

Sir, the gentleman from Mississippi tells us that 
this new party will have but a brief and transient 


existence, and that it will pass away like a forgot- | 


ten dream; and in order to enforce the idea of the 
transitory nature of its existence, he tells us it is 
like an inverted pyramid. Now, to say the least, 
this was a strong figure, for 1 can conceive of no 
greater degree of physical strength than that which 
would be required to turn one of the tombs of the 
Pharaohs from its base, and place it on its apex. 
And just in proportion to the amount of physical 
strength required for this, 1 conceive, was the 


amount of imagination to make the figure. Wel., | 


sir, itis not for me to find fault with it. But this 
i say to the honorable gentleman, that when next 
he comes before his people, he will find himself the 
most beautiful specimen of an inverted pyramid on 


a small scale, that ever was seen in this world, || 
with his head upon the ground and his feet in the || 


air; he will be a living monument of the rashness 
of a man opposing his own countrymen in favor 
of foreigners. (Laughter. ] 

Does the gentleman from Mississippi imagine 
that a party with the prestige of victories such as 


the Native-American party has achieved, can be | 
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of short, temporary existence? Why, sir, look at 
them. In Pennsylvania, it swept over the State 
like a whirlwind. In New York, if it was not 
victorious, it was because it knew not its own 
strength. In New Jersey, the descendants of 
those who contended against the bloody Hessians, 
raised aloft its standard in victory. In Massa- 
chusetts it was more than victorious—it annihi- 
lated all its opponents, Whigs, Democrats, and 
Abolitionists. And I mention as a fact, truly 
gratifying to every true conservative in the coun- 
try, that, at a recent election for mayor in the city 
of Boston, Mr. Smith, the mayor elect of that 
town, ran against three opponents, an Abolition- 
ist,a Whig, and a Democrat, and distanced them 
| all, he being the same man who not long since 
was burned in effigy in the city of Boston for 
assisting to restore the slave Burns to his master. 
And in little Delaware, too, always true to the 
Constitution and the Union, the Native American 
party was victorious; and at some future day, if 
any politico-geological explorer, searching for the 
remains of an extinct race, wishes to find another 
specimen of a petrified man, he need not go to the 
Chincha Islands, but in the State of Delaware he 
will find a beautiful specimen in the person of my 
friend, (Mr. Rippie,} the chairman of the guano 
committee. [Laughter.] 

I have thus, sir, in as concisea manneras I could, 
endeavored to set forth the principles of the Ameri- 
can party, and to defend it against the assaults 
made upon it. I cannot permit myself, for a mo- 
ment, to doubt of its triumphant success. [ts 
principles are founded on a sentiment long exist- 
ing in the public mind, but smothered and sup- 
pressed by the contests and struggles of the two 
old parties; but, iike the pent up fires of a sleeping 
volcano, they have at last burst forth in resistless 
force, and you had as well undertake to stay the 
rushing waters of the cataract of Niagara, as to 
arrest their course. And when the day of triumph 
of this great party shall come, as come it surely 
will, then will be realized the great objects of its 


| organization—the preservation of the union of 


these States, the restoration to its original purity 
of the administration of the Government, and the 
establishment of the principle that, in all time to 
come, none but ** Americans shall govern Amer- 
ica. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. A. BAYARD, 


OF DELAWARE, 
In The Senate, January 10, 1855. 


The Senate having under consideration, as in | 


| Committee of the Whole, the bill to modify and 


amend the Judicial system of the United States— 


Mr. BAYARD said: 


Mr. Prestpent: The question now before the | 
Senate, as I understand, is the amendment pro- 
3 a 
posed by the honorable Senator from Ojio, [Mr. 
CuaseE,] which proposes to reduce, after vacancies 
shall occur by decease or resignation, the existing 
Judges of the Supreme Court to six in rumber. 


| Individually, that would accord with my own 


opinions—opinions formed upon reflection long 
anterior to my becoming a member of this body, 
and very fixed opinionsindeed. Sir, in reference 
to the reorganization of the judiciary, we all admit 
that the present system is inadequate for the proper 
performance of the duties which belong to the 
judiciary of the United States. The country has 
grown in wealth, in business, and in population, | 
to such an extent that the system imperatively 
requires to be reorganized in some mode. No 
member of the Senate can, however, reasonably 
expect or suppose that all his individual opinions | 
| as to what would be the most perfect form of re- 
organization, can obtain the vote of the Senate. | 
Every one must be prepared to yield some portion 
of his opinions as to his beau ideal of a judiciary 
system proper to be applied to this Confederacy. 
We felt that difficulty in the committee when this 
| measure first came before us; and feeling that 
| difficulty, we all agreed to yield, or at least we all 
did yield, many of our opinions, in framing the 
| bill which we have reported. We reported it as 


the only practicable measure, as we supposed, | 
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which could command the vote of the Senate and 


of Congress. 

My opinions coincided with those of the honora- 
ble Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Buri ER] in 
the committee, (and there is no impropriety in ad- 
verting to our deliberations to that extent,) that the 
reduction of the court would be a wise measure, 
because a court of final resort, composed of many 
judges, was apt to lead to dissenting opinions, and 
in that mode derogate from the weighi of its own 
decisions; and that, taking the general position of 
our country, six judges would enable every sec- 
tion of the Union to be sufficiently represented for 
the purposes of final decision. But for many 
reasons (that which he assigned among others) 
we were led to believe such a reduction impracti- 
cable; and, therefore, I agreed, though with great 
reluctance, to its abandonment. I confess that I 
had the impression made upon my mind, that the 
Committee on the Judiciary had come to an under- 
standing that it would be impossible to expect any 
bill could pass the Senate, unless they resisted all 
amendments, and suffered it to pases in the form in 
which it was reported. Sir, I regret that impres- 
sion was not made upon the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Gever.] Then we should 
have been spared the objection which he has made 
to the bill reported by the committee, an objection 
which I shall endeavor to show hereafter, ia 
groundless in effect, though if true it would be 
sufficiently potent. 

Mr. President, for this reason, and this reason 
alone, I shall be compelled, against my own con- 
viction of what would be the best system, to vote 
against the amendment of the honorable Senator 
from Ohio. I shall vote for the bill as it stands, 
because | believe, if that bill cannot pass, you can 
agree upon no plan of reorganization whatever; 
and yet I consider a reorganization imperative to 
the due administration of justice in the country. 
Sir, conceding, what I presume will be generally 
conceded by the Senate, that the judiciary system 
requires reorganization, there are but two modes 
in which it can be effected. One is by withdraw- 
ing the Supreme Court Judges from circuit duties, 
so as to enable them not only to investigate and 
deliberate upon the cases which come before them 
in the Supreme Court, but also to dispose of those 
cases, after deliberation and investigation; and for 
that purpose to constitute inferior tribunals, or 
appoint other judges, to talee the place in the cir- 
cults of those judges who are withdrawn from 
circuit duties. The other mode is, if you persist 
in compelling your Supreme Court Judges to per- 
form circuit duties, to enlarge that court to an 
extent which will destroy its efficiency, and ulti- 
mately its authority in the country. I presume 
there is hardly a Senator in this body who would 
not consider the extension of the Supreme Court 
to fifteen or sixteen judges as entirely out of the 
question, viewed only in its effect upon the court, 
its probable result on its future decisions, and the 
weight which would attach to those decisions 
throughout the country at large. 

And yet, sir, unless you adopt that alternative, 
there is no practicable mode in which you can 
reorganize the judiciary of the United States, re- 
taining the Judges of the Supreme Court in the 
performance of circuit duties, consistent with the 
advance of the country in population and the con- 
sequent increase of litigation, and in the number 
of causes brought before them for decision. As 
matters stand now, you find that these judges are 
obliged to sit every alternate year between five 
and six months, and in the intervening year full 
three months, or rather more; and yet they can- 
not dispose of the calendar of onein less than two 
terms; in other words, under the existing organ- 
ization for several years past, before a case can be 
reached for hearing, the second year must elapse. 
If that be so now, what must be the result of the 
progress of business in the country, and the in- 
evitable increase of appeals, with the enlargement 
of the Union? I speak not of any particular or 
local increase of business from one quarter or 
another; but the necessary general increase of 
litigation arising out of the increased population 
and increased business transactions of the country. 
In a few years this increase, with the consequent 
increase of litigation, will so utterly block the pro- 
ceedings of that court, that there will be a denial 


| of justice unless you adopt some system which 
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will enable the judges to hold twoterms in a year, 
and thus within that year dispose of all the causes 
which may come before them. ‘That is justice 
without delay; and justice without unreasonable 
delay is just as essential as the administration of 
justice at all, 

i shall notice, before I close my remarks, the 
project of the honorable Senator froin Illinois, in 
order to show, as I think I can, that it is imprac- 
ticable in itself—that it is dilatory—that it does 
not even reach the object which the Senator de- 
sires to attain in that mode of organization; yet, 
except the bill of the committee, it is the only 
plan which has been suggested as a mode of reor- 
ganizing the judiciary, unless dependent upon too 
large an increase in the number of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court. 

We have proposed to withdraw those judges from 
circuit duties as preferable to increasing their num- 
ber, except that portion which relates to chamber 
practice, that is, granting injunctions, issuing writs 
of habeas corpus, and matters of that kind; but they 
are entirely withdrawn by this bi!l from the duties 
of judges of an inferior court. We hold this to 
be essential from the fact that it is impossible in 
a country so extensive as ours, that nine judges 
can travel over the circuits as they areorganized, 
or in any mode in which you may organize them, 
and yet attend at Washington for a sufficient 
length of time to perform their duties as judges of 
the appellate court. It is notin human power to 
transact such an amount of business. Sir, you 
would not make your judges slaves, you would 
not desire to deprive them of time forstudy. You 
cannot supposea judge will acquire knowledge and 
increase his capacity for the proper decision of 
causes, by being constantly upon the road. No 
matter how able he may be, no matter how learned, 
there is no lawyer who hears me who does not 
know that if a man means toretain his knowledge 
of law, itcan only be by constant study. The 
human memory will forget, principles will become 
mixed in the mind, or distinctions willbe lost sight 
of; and only by constant study can any man re- 
main fit for the performance of judicial functions. 
Sir, you discard entirely the idea of study if you 
retain this system of requiring nine judges to travel 
over the circuits of this Union. You have felt 
this so far already, that you have been obliged to 
.bandon theirattendance at one term of the circuit 
courts, and only require them to sit in those courts 
once a year. ‘The impracticability is so felt that, 
as | understand, in the State of Arkansas the judge 
cannot attend, although the law authorizes a cir- 
cuit court to be held there. Weare able to have 
no circuit judge attending in Texas, and in other 
States of the Union. This has been stated here 
in the course of this debate. Surely a system 
which dispenses justice in a Confederacy like ours, 
differently among different members of that Con- | 
federacy, ought to be remedied and ought to be 
changed on that account, if on no other. It should 
always be a leading principle of legislation in this 
country to extend the benefits of this Government 
alike to every State in the Union, to administer 
justice similarly in all, and provide the same tri- 
bunals in every State for the disposition of causes, 
so far as the Federal jurisdiction is concerned. 
Under the present organization of the judiciary, 
that is utterly impracticable. 

Another advantage of the system proposed by 
this bill is, that it enables you to have two terms 
of the Supreme Court ina year, instead of one. 
Of course, that expedites the final decision of 


causes; and whatever, consistently with due in- || 


vestigation and deliberation, expedites the decision 

of a cause, is as important for the purposes of 
justice as the decision itself. I[t follows inevitably 

that, if a suitor has the right to his writ of error 

returnable twice instead of once a year, it will 

double the speed with which these cases may be | 
disposed of. Semi-annual terms, also, will enable 
the court, after a full hearing, and with ample time 
for deliberation, to dispose of all cases which come 
before it at the term to which the writs are return- 
able; and that ought to be the course of justice in 
this, or any other country, wherever it is practi- 
cable. The court should have it in their power to 
go through their calendar ateach term. I do not 
say they should force the argument of a cause, if 
Doth parties desire further time for the hearing; 
such a course might be the dispatch of business, || 
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but not the administration of justice. But every 
court of eppeals ought, if possible, to be so organ- 
ized that the business before the court can, at least, 
be called up for disposition, if the parties are ready 


| to have it disposed of. 


Mr. President, there is another great advantage 
arising from the withdrawal of the Supreme Court 
Judges from circuit duties, which, I think, has not 
been adverted to in this debate; and that is, that it 
secures you in the court of last resort a tribunal in 
which there is no room for bias, or the suspicion 
of bias, in the decision of a cause. As it stands 
now, will any gentleman, no matter how exalted 
his opinion may be of the judges of that court, tell 
me that an appeal from one man to his own de- 
cision, though combined with that of his asso- 
clates, is not objectionable in principle? Take the 
case of an appeal from one judge to himself alone, 
aod the luman reason rejects it at once as a mere 
mockery. The appeal from the man to the man 
would be an utterly useless and idle form. On the 
same principle, must it not be an objection to any 
judicial system, that the judge who tried a cause 
in the court below and is committed by a publicly 
pronounced opinion, is permitted afterwards to sit 
on the revision of that cause, though it be with 
others who may overrule his decision? Does it 
not, on the one hand, where there are men of dif- 
ferently constituted minds, and perhaps of some- 
what opposing temperaments, involve the danger 
that discord may be produced in the eourt upon 
the questions under revision; or the still greater 
danger, on the other hand, that the esprit du corps 
which exists in all bodies will give too much in- | 
fluence in the aflirmance or disaflirmance of that 
decision to the judge who decided the cause, or 
who differed from the district judge in the court 
below? [ mean not to intimate that any cause 
under such circumstances would be decided from 
impure motives, yet it leaves room for bias; and | 
though that bias may be insensible to the actors, 
still we are bound, in providing for a court of last 
resort, to place it in a position which shall coun- | 
teract those infirmities which are inevitably inci- 
dent to our common nature, and which may not 
unfrequently lead to erroneous decisions. This 
opinion is not mine alone, and its truth is so ob- 
vious that 1 presume it will scarcely be doubted 
by any Senator. 

Let me suggest a case for illustration. "Suppose 
an appeal from a circuit court, in which the 
Supreme Court Judge delivered the opinion of 
the court below, or dissented in opinion from the 
district judge. When that cause comes before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, it must 
be decided with that judge, as a member of the 
appellate court, upon the bench. Under such 
circumstances, the appealing party against whom 
the decision has been made 1n the court below, | 
will always feel, even though the decision may | 
be pure, that he has not hed an equal chance for | 
justice in the final hearing of his cause. 

Sir, the objection was inade to this organization 


| of the United States courts in the outset of our 


Government. - As early as the year 1790, the 
principle which I now state was presented and | 
urged in a report of the Attorney General of the 


| United States, Mr. Edmund Randolph ,of Virginia. 


He stated it as a grave objection to the organiza- 
tion of the then existing system. As then organ- | 
ized, the Supreme Court was composed of six 
judges, two of whom were required to sit in the 
circuit court, with the district judge. When the 
judges differed in opinion, it would necessarily 
produce opposition, and probably, irritation of || 
feeling in the court above, tending to a disorgani- 
zation of the court. When they coincided in | 
opinion, it is difficult to suppose a writ of error | 
could have had any probable effect, as one third | 
of the court had already predetermined the case. | 
Such was the state of things in the first instance, | 
and itis in regard to that condition of affairs that || 


| the report to which 1 have alluded was made. | 


| subject. 


| Within one year after the system had gone into 
| Operation, its inconveniences and defects began to 
| be felt. 


In 1790, the attention of Congress was | 
called to the judiciary, and the Attorney General, 
Edmund Rando!ph, was desired to present, and | 
did present, a detailed and elaborate report on the | 
I purpose now to read a portion of the || 
general reasoning of that report, because it states | 
the principle upon which 1 am touching much‘)! 


| sentatives of the United States. 
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better than I could. I think it will command tha 
attention of the Senate, acd show most clea; y 
that, at least we gain one great advantage by with. 
drawing the Supreme Court Judges from circy;: 
duties, because we then constitute a court Which 
will not only be above bias, but beyond the eys. 
picion of bias, in the mind of the individya| 
suitor. Let me read from the report, which wag 
made before the spiritof party, with its pervertins 
influence, entered into this question: 

* A third alteration which the Attorney General cannot 
failto suggest is, that the Judges of the Supreme Cour 
shall cease to be judges of the cireuit courts. It is obvious 
that the inferior courts should be distinct bodies from tha 
Supreme Court. But how far it may confound these two 
species of courts to suffer the Judges of the Supreme to holq 
seats on the circuit bench, he declines the discussion, ang 
cireumscribes his reflections within the pale of expediency 
only.?? 

Iie does not touch the constitutional question 
which has been adverted to by my friend from 
Connecticut, |Mr. Toucey.] 

‘¢], Those who pronounce the law of the land withon: 
appeal, ought to be precminent in most endowments of the 
tuind. Survey the functions of a Judge of the Sup 
Court. He must be master of the common law in all its 
divisions; a chancellor, a civilian, a Federal jurist, and 
skilled in the laws of each State. To expect tbat, in future 
limes, this assemblage of talents will be ready without {1 
ther study for the nauonal service, is to contide too largely 
in the public fortune. Most vacancies on the bench wii! be 
supplied by professional men, who, perhaps, have been too 
much animated by the contentions of the bar, deliberately 
to explore this extensive range of science. Inagreat mea 
ure, then, the Supreme Judges will form themselves, after 
their nomination. But what leisure remaing from their 
itinerant dispensation of justice? Sum upall the fragments 
of their time, hold their fatigue at naught, and let them tnd 
adieu to all domestic concerns, still He average term of life, 
already advanced, will be too short for any important pro 
ficiency. 

“9, The detaching of the judges to different circuits 
defeats the benefits of an unprejudiced consultation. ‘The 
delivery of asvlemn Opinion in court commits them, and 
should a judgment rendered by two be erroneous, will they 
meet their four brethren unbiased? May not human na- 
ture, thus trammelled, struggle too long against convic- 
tions? And how few would erect a monument to their 
candor at the expense of their reputation for firmness and 
discernment? 

“3, Jealousy among the members of a court is always 
an evil, and its malignity would be double should it creep 
into the Supreme Court, obscure the discovery of right, 
and weaken the respect which the public welfare seeks for 
its decrees, But this cannot be affirmed to be beyond the 
compass of events, to men agitated by the constant scan- 
ning of the judicial conduct of each other. 

**4. If this should not happen, there is fresh danger on 
the other side, lest they should be restrained by delicacy 
and mutual tenderness, from probing, without scruple, 
what had been done in circuit courts. A schism of senti- 
ment before a decision, and after a free conference, is not 
esteemed harsh; but itis very painful to undertake to sat- 
isfy another that, in a public opinion, already uttered, lie 
has been in the wrong. 

**5. Situated as the United States are, many of the most 
weighty judiciary questions will be pertectly novel. ‘These 
must be hurried off on the circuits, where necessary books 
are not to be had, or relinquished, for argument before the 
next set of judges, who, on their part, may want books and 
a calmer season for thought. So that a cause may be sus- 
pended until every judge shall have heard it. 

‘*6. The Supreme Judges themselves, who ride the cir- 
cuits, will be soon graduated in the public mind in relation 
to the circuits; will soon be considered as circuit judges, 
and will not be often appreciated as Supreme Judges 
When a discomfited party looks up to the highest tribunal 
for redress, he is told by the report of the world, that iu it 
every quality is centered necessary to justice. But, how 
wonld his sanguine hopes be frustrated, if among six 
judges, two are most probably to repeat their former suffra- 
ges, orto vindicate them with strenuous ability; or, if to 
avoid this, the wisdom of the third of the number must be 
laid aside ?”? 


Mr. President, the objections stated in that re- 
port are so forcibly urged, that I am unwilling to 





| believe any Sendtor can hesitate in admitting that 
| at least one evil in the present organization will be 


remedied by the plan of thecommittee. I will take 
the liberty of reading still another argument on 
the same question, urged in a different manner. 
The extract, from the report of Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral Randolph, is from a quotation of it, made in 
the celebrated debate on the judiciary, in the year 
1802. I shall, perhaps, have occasion to refer to 
that debate hereafter. The passage which I now 
propose to read, is from a speech made on that 
occasion by my father, in the House of Repre- 
On that branch 
of the question, no reply was made to his argu- 
ment; no intimation was given that it was nota 
defect in the organization of the courts to require 
the Supreme Judges tositinan inferior court. In 
that debate he said: 


** Tn the constitution of this court, as a court of last resort, 
there was another essential defect. The appeals to this 
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sare from the circuit courts. The circuit court consists 
t judge and a Judge of the Supreme Court. In 

re the district judge is interested, where he has 
unsel, and where he bas decided in the court below, 

of the Supreme Court alone composes the circuit 
What, then, is, substanually, the nature of this ap 
inrisdiction’ In truth and practice, the appeal is 
»a member of a court to the body of the same court. 

I circuit courts are but emanations of the Supreme Court. 
Vat your eyes upon the Supreme Court: you see it disap- 
war. and its members afterwards arising in the shape of cir- 
all iudges. Behold the circuit judges: they vanish, and 
mediately you perceive the form of the Supreme Court 
waring. Jhere is, sir, @ magic in this arrangement, 
which is not friendly to justice. When the Supreme Court 
nbles, appeals come from the various circuits of the 
ted States. There are appeals from the decisions of each 
igdge. The judgments of each member pass in succession 
; rthe revision of the whole body. Will nota judge, 
e he is examining the sentence of a brother to day, re- 


hud 


jines to-morrow? Are the members of a court thus 

nstitauted free from all motive, exempt from all bias, which 

ould even remotely influence Opinion on the p int of strict 

And yet, let me ask, emphatically, whether this 

int. being the ceurt of final resort, should not be so con- 

d thatthe world should believe, and every suitor be 

eqtisfied, that, in weighing the justice of a cause, nothing 
{ the scales butits true merits ? 

« Your Supreme Court, sir, | have never considered as 

anytuing more than the judges of assize sitting in bank. Jt 


eniere 


is asystem with which, perhaps, I should find no fault, if 


the judges, sitting in bank, did not exercise a fina/ jurisdic- 
tion. Political institutions should be so calculated as not 
to depend upon the virtues, but to guard against the vices 
and weaknesses of men. Itis possible that a Judge of the 
Supreme Court would not be influenced by the esprit du 

s that he would neither be gratified by the affirmance, 
nor morufied by the reversal, of his opinions. But this, sir, 
is esumating the strength and purity of human nature upon 
possible, but not on its ordinary scale.’? 

Sir, it would be difficult to‘answer that objec- 
tion, or contend that it was nota potent one then, 
and is not now a strong reason for altering the 
present organization of the courts. Let me not 
be misunderstood, however. I disclaim the slight- 
est imputation upon the purity of motive, or high 
character of the existing or former Judges of the 
Supreme Court; but, sir, they are men, and it is 
not only necessary that you should remove the 
danger of that bias, which may be imperceptible 
to the individual himself, but you must give con- 
fidence to the suitor, that in an appeal from the 
decision of the judge below, he will be sure of a 
hearing before a tribunal whose impartiality he 
cannot question, on the ground of the predeter- 
mination of his cause by one of its members. 
You have thus another reason for the reorganiza- 
tion of the judiciary, on the plan proposed by the 
committee. 

The advantages of that plan, as I have stated 
them, may be briefly summed up in a few words. 
By it we avoid delay in the return of the writ of 
error; we expedite the determination of causes; 
we give the judges time for study; for a full hear- 
ing of cases, and a disposition of them, at the first 
term. Besides, we leave tothe judges something 
like that degree of relaxation from the perform- 
ance of their duties which is necessary for every 
man, whois called upon to perform duties involv- 
ing severe mental labor, unless you mean that he 
shall be broken down in their discharge. 

But, Mr. President, what are the objections 
urged to the removal of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court from circuit duties? I cannot now recall to 
mind the different Senators from whom those ob- 
jections emanated; but if l appreciate them rightly, 


there are but two. One is, that unless the Supreme * 


Court Judges hold the cireuit courts, and thus, 
through that means, mix with the people, and 
become acquainted with the bar, and also in that 
mode acquire a knowledge of practice, and of local 
usages, it will derogate from the weight of their 
decisions, and unpopularize the court in the con- 
fidence of the country. The other objection is, 
that the effect of withdrawing the Supreme Court 
Judges from circuit duties, would be to centralize 
the Supreme Court. These I understand to be 
the two principal, if not the only objections, which 
have been urged to that portion of the bill which 
is the chief mattes in contest. 

I will not deny that the circuit duties performed 


by a Judge of the Supreme Court enable him to || 


acquire some knowledge of local practice, and 
local usages in the circuit in which he holds his 
court. If, however, you are to assume the rota- 
tory principle, and senda judge, once in nine 


years, into each circuit, what wiil be the result? | 


Taking the ordinary average of judicial tenure, I 
prestme it would be overstated at eighteen years; 


eynber that that brother will sit in judgment upon his pro- | 
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! 


because, though some judges may have remained | 


upon the bench as long as thirty-two years, and, 
for aught I know, even for forty years, such pro- 
longation of life is rare. I apprehend that if gen- 
tlemen will calculate the ordinary duration of life, 
(and it would apply to judges as well as to other 
men,) at the period when Judges of the Supreme 
Court have hitherto been appointed, and will, I 
trust, continue to be appointed, say not younger 
than forty-five years, their lives cannot be esti- 
mated at more than an average of eighteen years 
beyond that period. Then, if you apply the rota- 
tory principle, the opportunities of a judge to 
acquire this knowledge of local practice and local 
usages, in his performance of circuit duties, would 
be confined to holding two courts, at intervals of 
nine years apart, in each circuit. To what extent 
could a knowledge of local usages and local prac- 
tice be thus acquired? Sir, it is an inappreciable 
quantity. If, however, you confine the judge to 
a particular circuit, | admit, he will keep up his 
previous knowledge of practice, and perhaps, ac- 
quire some knowledge of the practice of the dif- 
ferent districts of that circuit in which he holds 
circuit courts. I admit, by that course, he would 
become acquainted with the locat usages, and be 
able to impart them to his brethren on the Su- 
preme bench. But, if he holds the circuit courts 
often enough to acquire that knowledge of prac- 
tice and of local usages, which is deemed so desi- 
rable, he will be unable to sit in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, if that court is 1n ses- 
sion long enough to transact its business. It will 
be physically and absolutely impossible for him 
to perform both sets of duties; and, therefore, you 
must dispense with that which is least material. 
Surely, ultimate jurisdiction being vested in the 
, Supreme Court, if there is oppressive delay in the 
ultimate decision of a cause, there is a denial of 
justice, and that far transcends in importance, the 
personal knowledge of mere local practice, and 
usages which may be acquired by the appellate 
judge from the perforrmance of circuit duties. 


In truth, a knowledge of the practice of the dif- | 


ferent portions of the country is entirely useless 
in the appellate court. Every lawyer knows that 
a question of practice is not matter of error; if the 
court below misjudges in a point of practice, it is 
not ground for a writ of error. To an appellate 
court ofcommon law, a writ of error carries up the 


record alone, and such questions as appear upon | 


the face of the record can be assigned as errors, 
and none other. 


| 
As regards local usages, I may be allowed 


to remark that it is not desirable, in a country 
like ours, where statutory regulations in every 
State can be so readily obtained, to allow them 
much weight in the determination of conflicting 
rights. If they are well known and established 
usages they may be made part of the record by a 
bill of exceptions, and the principles of law which 
govern the establishment of such usages are the 
same throughout our whole country. I, therefore, 
consider the acquisition of such knowledge as of 
little moment, and slight importance to the appel- 
late court. Independently of that, it is impracti- 
cable for the judges generally to acquire knowledge 
in that mode without an imperfect performance of 
their duties in the Supreme Court, and onerous 
delay in the final determination of suits. 

But, sir, the argument which seemed to be most 
relied upon was, that the judges should mingle 
with the people and become acquainted with the 
bar, and that thus they would secure a hold on the 
confidence of the country, which would be lost 
or endangered if they were constituted into an 
appellate court alone. Of course, in weighing 
questions of this kind, there must be diversities 
of opinion. Even supposing that some weight is 
attached to that objection, you must take it in 
connection with the advantages to be gained on 
the other side, and you must test it, also, as 
has been done by many honorable Senators on 
this floor, by the question of practicability. 1 
| must confess, however, that I, for one, have no 
| faith whatever in that mode of sustaining the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the confidence 
| of the people of this country. The argument pre- 
supposes that the permanent influence of the 


| judges and their affability, and not on the ability 


judges. 


court must depend upon the manners of the | 
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Sir, I have more confidence in the intelligence of 
mv countrymen than to believe that the Supreme 
Court will be weighed in the public estimation by 
any such standard as the individual manners of the 
A judge may be a man of reserved, or, if 
you please, of morose manners; but there is suf- 
ficient intelligence among the people to know and 
to estimate whether his decisions are partial or im- 
partial; and if the public mind is satisfied that he 
is impartial, able, and learned—I care not what hia 
manners are—the public will give to him their 
esteem and confidence. 

As regards the court itself, itis the impartiality 
and ability of its decisions which must sustain it 
in this Union, and not the individual manners of 
the respective judges. I have seen in my own 
State that effect upon the people; and I take it for 
granted that, throughout other States, there is the 
same intelligence, and that the confidence and re- 
spect of the people is to be gained in the same mode 
as in the State of Delaware. A gentleman who 
preceded me in the Senate, from Delaware, [Mr. 
Tuomas Crayron,} having the same name with 
my present colleague, was, for many years, a judge 
inmy State. He was a distinguished lawyer, but 
was nota man of affable manners. He was rather 
morose, and certainly abrupt in his general inter- 
course. He mingled little with the-people. He 
sought little converse, except with his immediate 
friends; yet, sir, | venture to say that, being known 
to be an able jurist, being perfectly impartial on 
the bench, he obtained and maintained the confi- 
dence of the people of Delaware to an extent that 
never was exceeded by any man who ever sat upon 
the bench in the State. There are other instances 
of the same kind. I believe the people of the 
United States would estimate their judges in the 
same way; and I have no idea that the popularity 
of the Supreme Court is to depend upon its judges 
either becoming the haunters of taverns, or making 
stump speeches, or mingling in political questions, 
and bowing themselves to the mere will or excite- 
ment of the hour. 

Mr. President, I respect public opinion; but I do 
not confound public opinion with popular clamor, 
or local and temporary excitement. | neither fear 
nor regard the one; | bow most profoundly to the 
other. Organize your court as you may, no func- 
tionary in a Government like ours will ever pre- 
tend to stand above the influence of public opinion, 
rightfully and properly understood. But, sir, how 
is the confidence arising from public opinion to be 
attained in this country? Is it by the mere man- 
ners of a judge, by his sociability, by his tact, by 
his disposition to follow the current of prejudice 
of the hour; or is it to be attained by the faith 
which men have in his skill, in his knowledge, in 
his devotion to his duties, in the impartiality of 
his decisions, in his freedom from sectional or 
personal excitement in reference to the great ques- 
tions which he is called upon to decide? Sir, I 
will not so underrate my countrymen as to sup- 
pose that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
while it continues to be adorned by the ability 
which has hitherto distinguished it, will not main- 
tain the hold which it now has upon the people of 
this country; and | declare, without hesitation, 
that, if ever the time shall arrive when the Judges 
of the Supreme Court—being able, distinguished, 
and impartial men—shall fail to command the 
confidence of the country, then the country will 
have arrived at a situation in which its people are 
no longer fit for self-government; and the result 
will be the same, let our courts be organized as 
they may. 

It has been said, that if you withdraw your 


judges from circuit duties, you will make them mere 


‘* paper judges.”’ Thatis the language which has 
been used. I do not profess to understand the 
precise import of that phrase, but I cannot under- 
stand it in any other sense than this: Do gentle- 
men mean, by calling a man a ‘‘ peper judge,”’ to 
tell us that his power to decide causes rightly must 
depend, not upon investigation and knowledge of 
the principles of law, and upon the constant study 
which is requisite for that purpose, but upon study- 
ing the mere will of the hour,and watching the 
current of political and sectional prejudice, and 
adapting his decisions to the impressions he may 
have of the existing popular will, whether local 
or general? The effect of that, Mr. President, 


|| and the impartiality of the decisions of the court. || would be to turn your Government into a despot- 
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iarn—a popular despotism, Ladmit; but still a des- 
potism; fora Government of will, whether it is 
the will of one man or of millions, is not a Gov- 
ernment of laws, is not a free Government. Lam 
not denying the sovereignty of the people lam 
one of them, and I admit their sovereignty as 
freely and as fully as any man around me; but | 
hold that a Government of willis adespotism and 
that a Government of laws is alone a Government 
of liberty. 

Or is it meant to be suggested, by this appella- 
tion of ** paper judges,’’ that a judge of a court of 
last resort, who must always be supposed to be 
a man of mature mind, at the time of his ap- 
wointment, educated so as to have a thorough 
Septiiaies of the principles which he is to decide, 
can better retain and amplify that knowledge, and 
make a beneficial use of it for judicial purposes 
by traveling over a country as extensive as ours, 
and imbibing, by popular intercourse, the mere 
temporary impressions of the hour, than he can 
by the study of those books from which he must 
extract, and which must keep fresh in his mind 
the great principles which are to enable him to 
decide the particular cases which come before him? 
1 would not have a judge ‘‘ a case hunter;”’ but I 
hold that no man without learning is fit to be a 
judge. A fudge without learning is, in my 
opinion, as objectionable as a jude without ca- 
pacity; and, in proportion to the extent of what 
may be called his talents, the greater would be the 
danger of his going astray. He would undertake 
(what no human mind can do judiciously and 
properly ) to establish by his own individual opin- 
ion, and reason out with his own unaided intellect, 
the general principles which should control the 
different cases that might come before him. There 
is uncertainty enough in the administration of 
justice, even under its most perfect forms. The 
diversity in human organization and human intel- 
lect inevitably leads to that result. But what 
would the uncertainty be if your judges were to 
throw their books aside, abandon the restraining 
influence of all precedents, and rely upon their 
own unaided investigation and reflection while 
traveling through the different circuits for the 
purpose of deciding questions which came before 
them? ‘They would give, at best, what are 
known as nisi prius decisions—rothing more— 
hasty decisions made without reading, without a 
comparison of opinions, and without attempting 
to elaborate principles from previous decisions of 
acknowledged authority. The wisdom of their 
predecessors would be useless to them. ‘The 
result would be, that decisions in the courts of jus- 
tice would depend more on counsel’s understand- 
ing the eharacter and temper of mind of the pre- 
siding judge, than upon any known principles 
which any man who studied the law as a science 
would be able to ascertain. That would be one 
result. Your bar would degenerate from lawyers 
into mere advocates. ‘That would 
result. And your judges, relying upon their indi- 
vidual opinions alone, would become so discord- 
ant in their decisions as ultimately to lose alto- 
gether the confidence of the country. 

I hold, therefore, that a judge who has not left 
to him suflicient time to keep up, by study, that 
knowledge of the law which he acquired before 
he was placed upon the bench, and to increase it, 
is unfit to preside in a court—especially of last 
resort—and that, by necessary consequence, if he 
was an able man, and you deprived him of the 
power of investigation and reference to precedents, 
and comparison of the various authorities for the 

urpose of a proper decision, the danger would 
ve that he would make the law instead of admin- 
istering® it. 
principles; and the end would be, that the decision 
would be looked for more from the talent and 
capacity of the advocate, than the knowledge and 
ability of the judge, and each individual case 
would be determined upon its own facts, without 
a single general principle to restrain and guide the 
caprice and uncertainty of individual opinion. 


[ pass now, Mr. President, to the second ob- | 


jection which is made to the proposition of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, that the withdrawal 


“ - . ° . 1} 
of the Supreme Court Judges from circuit duties | 


would centralize that court. If 1] supposed that 
such would be the effect, I admit the objection 
would be with me all potent, and I should at once 


be another | 


Hie would decide cases and unsettle | 
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abandon the system recommended by the com- 
mittee. But is it true? What grounds, except 
the mere assertion of the honorable Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Grever,] that, in his opinion, it 
would have that effect, have you for supposing 
such would be the result? Let us inquire into the 
probable etfect. Your judges, according to the 
Constitution of the United States, may be ap- 
pointed from any portion of the Union. At the 
origin of your Government, when there were but 
sie Judges upon the bench of the Supreme Court, 
they were much more concentrated than they are 
now. I believe—and I think I speak evrrectly— 
that there were two judges out of the six from a 
single State at the same time, while most of the 
other States were left without any judge appointed 
from them. In the progress of time, the natural 
jealousy of the States, if you will, but { think a 
higher principle—the natural reflections of those 
in authority, and a sense of justice—led to the 
adoption of a usage, based upon the principle that 
every section of this great country was entitled to 
be represented in the court of Jast resort, which 
decided, finally, constitutional questions, as well as 
individual rights. We have adhered to that rule, 


as you all know, under all circumstances, and it | 
has become an established usage. Did it arise from | 


the fact that the judges performed circuit duties? 
Not at all. It arose from a sense of justice—from 
looking at the true nature of our Confederacy, 
and the imperative necessity there was that, to 
harmonize and bind its members together, and 
prevent sectional jealousy, and, perhaps, sectional 
injustice, all parts of the country should, and 


ought to be represented in the great final tribunal | 


in which authority was vested to decide upon the 
rights of States, as well as those of individual cit- 
izens of different States; and also to expound the 
l'ederal Constitution, and revise and control the 
State tribunals in reference to the Constitution 
and laws of the Union. 

1 am willing to admit that, if we could constitu- 
tionally impose in this bill a restriction that a judge 
should be appointed from each circuit, such a pro- 
vision ought to beinserted. If 1 could reduce the 
number of judges to six or eight, and divide the 
Union into six or eight geographical divisions, and 
require that a judge should be appointed from 
each of those larger divisions, I should consider 
it preferable; but that is out of our power, under 
any organization, 
clusion [ have arrived at, is, that it is not the per- 
formance of duties in the circuit courts which has 
given rise to this usage, which has become so 
established as to have the force of a constitutional 
provision. Remove the judges from the circuit 
court, and the usage will remain unshalen, and 
the Supreme Court will not be centralized whilst 
itexists. The objection is one of prejudice, not 
of reality. It excites prejudice, if it is believed, 
against the plan of the committee; but it has no 
substantial foundation in any probable result that 


will ensue by discharging the Supreme Court | 


Jndges from circuit duties. If it shall so happen 
that the control of the Government of this coun- 
try shall ever pass into the hands of any one sec- 


tion of the Union, and that section shall seek to | 


pervert, either the judiciary or any other portion 
of the Government, for its own advantage and the 
advancement of its own citizens, at the expense of 
the other sections, it would bea matter of little 
moment in what mode your judiciary, or any other 
branch of the Government was organized, for the 
dissolution of our Confederacy would be certain, 
if not immediate. I believe, however, there is 
good sense enough, there is national feeling enough, 
to avoid difficulties of that kind; and I feel confi- 


dent that, whether the Supreme Court Judges | 


travel the circuit, or whether they sit in Wash- 


ington alone, as a court of appeal and a court of | 


original jurisdiction in cases confided to them by 


the Constitution, they will equally be selected from | 
_ different quarters of the country, and fairly selected, | 
so that each portion of the country may be repre- | 


sented, under a usage which has become as pow- 
erful as the law itself, or as if embodied in the 


|, Federal Constitution. 


The effect of general usage in that respect, when 
itis accordant with the human judgment and 


| sense of right, has been very remarkably shown 
in the British Parliament. In Great Britain, the 


My argument, and the con- | 


| 
j 
| 
| 


|| judges from circuit court duties. 


1} 


a 


' . . . 
| from time immemorial, no lay member has voteq 


ona case taken there on appeal from a coy» 
below. Only the law lords, men who are profes. 
sionally acquainted with the law, ever vote on 
appeals. A striking instance of the power and 
force of usage, and of its controlling and benefieja) 
tendency, was exhibited in the case of O’Connel. 
in that body. Two law lords, who belonzed t5 
the party which stood in a decided majority jn 
the pl supposed his conviction to be lee) 
Three law lords, who ranked with the minority 
in the Fiouse, thought it was illegal. It wasa po. 
litical question. Excitement ran very high, and 
some of the lay lords proposed to vote, in order 
to affirm the decision of the court below, with 
view to O’Connell’s punishment; but they were 
| checked by the members of their own party, 
| They refrained from the exercise of the power 
which they might undoubtedly have exercised, 
because usage had established that such an exer. 
cise of power was not consonant with the charac. 
ter ofthe court. It was considered that, thouch 
the right to vote might exist in one lord as wel! 
as another, yet if any but those who were profes. 
sionally acquainted with the law should exercise 
the right against an established and wise, if not 
necessary, usage, and once make political divis. 
ions and element in judicial decisions, the charac. 
| ter of the court, so far as regarded the confidence 
| of the country, would be utterly lost. ‘The major. 
ity, therefore, suffered the judgment of the court 
| below to be reversed, against the opinions of the 
|| law lords of their own party, and against their 
own convictions of the soundness of those opin- 
ions. 
That, Mr. President, was a striking instance of 
the power of usage, when that usage was in ac- 
cordance with benefit to the community at large; 
and | have entire confidence that, in reference to 
|. the Supreme Court of the United States, among 
|, the American people, no matter how violent may 
‘| be our political divisions, there will always be 
sufficient intelligence, love of order, and sense of 
right to prevent a departure from a usage so essen- 
tial as that which selects the judges from all parts 

| of the country, as there was in the British House 
of Lords to restrain the majority from abandon- 
ing a usage, equally important and conservative, 
though strongly tempted by high political excite- 
ment. Sir, the fearis vain and groundless, which 
suggests the idea that the withdrawal of the 
Supreme Court Judges from circuit duties will 
have the slightest tendency to centralize that 
court; and if it is without that tendency, the ob- 

jection falls to the ground. Yielding, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the objections of honorable Senators al! 
the weight to which they are entitled, the question 
still remains, can any practicable system be organ- 
ized equivalent to the wants of the country with- 
out withdrawing your Supreme Court Judzes 
from the circuit courts? If it is impracticable 
under the Constitution, you must resort to that 
withdrawal and run the hazard of the effect upon 
the court, which, as [ suppose, honorable Sena- 
tors causelessly anticipate. 

If their opinions are correct, the law which you 
pass may be changed, and the effect upon the 
court will be so gradual, that you can readily 

_ restore the judges to circuit court duties, if the 
retention of the confidence of the public requires 
such restoration. 
The honorable Senator from Maine, [Mr. Fes- 
SENDEN,] in the course of his remarks yesterday, 
lauded very much the existing system as almost 
perfect in itself. He stands in that respect, in 
| this position: from the earliest origin of the Gov- 
‘| ernment, you will find, if you trace the debates, 
that constant objections have been made to it. 
|| At an early day, it was considered as working 
_ badly; efforts were made to remedy its defects; 
| but the repeal of an established system being 8 
very difficult thing, no material change was made 
fora longtime. It was modified in 1794, when 
the attendance of more than one Supreme Court 
| Judge at a circuit court, was dispensed with. It 
|| was also modified in some other respect in 1797. 

In 1801, a change was made in the entire organt- 

zation of the judiciary, which withdrew those 
That was 
| founded upon the principles of the opinion of Mr. 
Randolph in 1790. Unfertunately, however, for 


House of Lords is the court of last resort; but, || the country, the reorganization of 1801, ~ae the 
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act of aparty just going out of power, when the 


peot ¢ : , 
jad declared against them. That their motives 


were pure, I entertain no doubt; though the act 
was unwise, or at least, imprudent, at the time. 
Rut the still greater mistake—and there I think it 
; ounted to a wrong, under our form of Govern- 
ment-—was, that the head of the Federal party 


being then in power, undertook, immediately an- 
tecedent to the advent of his successor, to fill all 
those offices just created, the tenure of which was 


during good behavior. It ought to have been 


le of the country at the antecedent election, | 


left to the succeeding Administration to make | 


the appointments. ‘That principle has often been 


afirmed since, in the history of this country. | 


There was the error; and I hazard little in saying, 
that if Mr. Adams had declined to appoint the 
new judges under the act of 1801, and left their 
appointment to his successor, that act would 
never have been repealed. 


The honorable Senator from Michigan [Mr. | 


Cass] alluded to the repeal of the act of 1801, in 
language which corrobates this opinion. 
principal question contested in the debates on that 
repeal, was a question of constitutional law. It 
was, also, beyond all question, a party struggle 
for power, connected with the appointment of six- 
teen judges by an Administration going out of 
power, whom the Administration coming in desired 
toremove. Noman can read the debates, and doubt 
that. Theargument was of unequaled ability on 
both sides. Every topic connected with judicial 


organization and judicial tenure was exhaust- | 


ed. 


sut the main point of the whole argument | 


turned on the question of constitutional authority | 


as regarded the tenure of the judges. 
tion which came from President Jefferson, and 
which has no application now, was simply this: 
He remitted to Congress a message in which he 
suggested an inquiry as to whether the system was 
not beyond the wants of the country; and he sent 


The objec- | 
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ure about which they differed, if experience indi- 
cates, thata measure which was not requisite at 
one time, has become requisite at a subsequent 
period. I do not make this remark because the 
bill before the Senate is the same as the bill which 
was passed then; I advert to it only to show the 
necessity for a change which then existed, and the 
fact that, long antecedent to the passage of the bill 
of 1801, the defects of the system as it now ex- 
ists, had been repeatedly noticed, and the neces- 
sity for a change acknewledged and admitted. If 
you will read that debate, you will find that the 
errors and the evils of the system, were pointed 
out to an extreme extent; but the great objection 
to the bill of 1801, was, that it was not necessary, 
because the business of the country did not then 
require so extended an organization. I admit, 
that the same argument was used then which is 
used now, that making the judges ride the circuits 
would tend to popularize the court. That, how- 


| ever, was only an incidental argument, and not 


The || 


with ita list of the number of cases which were || 


hen pending in the different courts, in order to 


chow that the organization which had been effected | 


was entirely too extensive for the wants of the 
country. 


That objectron can have no application | 


now. The country had then but a few million | 


inhabitants; now it has from twenty-five to thirty 


millions. It has now a vast mass of business trans- | 
actions which did not exist then. It has morethan | 


quadrupled in wealth, as well as in population. 
As a necessary consequence, litigation has in- 
creased; and the result is, that instead of the judges 
disposing of their business in the Supreme Court, 


as they did then, in from two to four weeks; they | 


are obliged to sit three months in one year, and 


five or six months the next year to dispose of the | 


writs of error and appeals returnable to one term. 


The primary objection, therefore, as it existed | 


then, does not exist now; and no man will deny 
that a reorganization is now absolutely required, 
to prevent an onerous delay in the administration 
of justice. 

I have no intention, sir, to revive the disputes 
of those days. We can look at them calmly now. 
But, beyond all question, I think, as I have 


already said, a single term used by the honorable | 


Senator from Michigan, shows you what was the 
real cause of the excitement connected with the 
repeal of the act of 1801. I allude to the applica- 


tion of the term ‘ midnight judges’’ to the judges | 


appointed by Mr. Adams. It has become a pop- 
ular phrase; a phrase suggested for purposes of 
odium. I admit the act was wrong. I admit 
that, in a Government like ours, when a party was 


going out of power, the judges ought not to have | 


been appointed. But the term shows—and if you 
look at the debates you will be equally statisfied— 
that the great difficulty in the case arose from the 
attempt to continue political power through the 
appointment of sixteen new judges by a party 
which the country had just declared against at the 


primary elections. That should not cause us now | 
to abandon a proper organization when the causes | 


which led to the difference of opinion then, either 
do not exist in this case, or have passed away 


with the increase of the population and wealth of | 


the country. 

Sir, | hope that sufficient time has elapsed to 
enable us to look back without excitement to the 
Political contests of our forefathers, and that no 
Prejudice will prevent the adoption of any meas- 


pressed. The principal one was on the constitu- 
tional question. 


Since that time, you have been obliged to alter 


| your judiciary system repeatedly. Congress found 


as the country expanded, that difficulties grew 
upon them. The act of 1801 was repealed, but 
they were obliged to alter the organization, par- 
tially, in the subsequent April. Since then they 
have been compelled, at two different times, to in- 
crease the number of Judges of the Supreme 
Court. They were increased from six to seven, 
I think, in 1807, and subsequently from seven to 
nine; and if you adhere to that system, you will 
be obliged to increase them from nine to sixteen or 
twenty. With such a number, the court will 
cease to be a judicial body, and dissensions of 
opinion will impair both its utility and its weight 
with the country. I presume no Senator contem- 


| plates an increase of the judges of that court, yet 


there seems no alternative, between such increase 
and the plan of the committee. Congress was 
obliged, in consequence of the pressure of busi- 
ness, as early as 1844, to authorize each judge to 
abandon the performance of circuit court duties 
during one term in the year. The effect of that 
is, that appeals from the district to the circuit 
court can only be heard annually, though the de- 
cision is not then final. That operates as a delay 
of justice in every State in the Union. 

Coote now, sir, to the plan proposed as a sub- 
stitute by the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Dove- 
Las,} which I have said I consider impracticable. 
Allow me to advert to it as briefly as \ can, for I 


am sensible I have taxed the patience of the Senate | 


| already, ina speech which I have not been able 


to prepare and condense to my own satisfaction. 


Serious indisposition, accompanied with some | 


| fever and consequent disinclination to mental ex- 


ertion, have prevented me from giving my thoughts 


| to the subject to the extent I desired, before ad- 


dressing the Senate. 


oe to submit them. 


he plan of the honorable Senator from Illi- | 


nois, in order to preserve the feature of the Su- 
preme Court Judges acting as circuit judges— 
mingling among the people and with the bar, to 
acquire a knowledge of the local. practice and 
usages—for that is the avowed object—is that you 
shall lessen their labors on the circuits, by giving 
to the district courts the entire powers which now 
belong to the circuit courts, and constituting an 
intermediate appellate court, consisting of the 
judges of the district courts in each circuit with 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court sitting as 
an associate, and presiding when he is present; 
and further that the Supreme Court Judges shall 
be so arranged that they shall, in the progress of 


nine years, visit each of the circuits. He provides | 


for nine judges, who are to visit each circuit every 
nine years to acquire this knowledge. 

Mr. President, as regards any acquisition of 
knowledge of practice, it will be observed that 
no original jurisdiction is given to this appellate 
court. The judge will then sit in the appellate 
court to hear causes upon the record, precisely as 
he would do in the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton. Questions of practice do not come up on the 
record; questions of pleading may; questions of 
right do; but questions of practice are notgrounds 
of error. Then he can-acquire no knowledge of 


To avoid delay, badly | 
arranged as my remarks have been, | have felt it | 
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practice by sitting once a year in the appellate 
court. Will he mingle with the people? It will 

be a mere court of law, in which the people will 

not be in attendance. There will be no jury 

trials, and none of that communion with the 
people which arises out of jury trials. Then, if 
he neither mingles with the people, nor obtains a 
knowledge of practice, in what consists the benefit 
of his attendance? ‘That he may mingle with 
the members of the bar in each circuit once in 
nine years—probably, twice in his whole judicial 
career. He will not be able to stay more than a. 
month on the circuit, or else he cannot return from 
distant circuits in time for the performance of his 
duties here. In what respect, then, is this more 
than a nominal attempt to connect the Supreme 
Judges with the circuits, when, in point of fact, 
it disables them partially from the performance of 
their more important duties? Is it really attaining 
the result at which the honorable Senator aims? 

According to my observation, it will be a ne- 
cessary consequence, from the institutions of our 
country, the organization of a separate bar in 
each State, and the magnitude of the causes which 
are litigated in the Supreme Court, that you will 
have a constant increase of barristers there, from 
all quarters of the Union; and that sitting in the 
Supreme Court a judge will become just as well 
acquainted, and just as familiar with the respect- 
able, the able, the intelligent, and the leading mem- 
bers of the bar of each State, as he would if he 
presided in the proposed appellate courts. 

It is certainly desirable that the portion of the 
bar of each State fo which I have alluded, should 
be broucht into such connection with all the Judges 
of the Supreme Court so as to appreciate their 
impartiality and ability. An able and impartial 
court elevates the bar, and a barof high character 
has an equally beneficial influence upon the bench. 
You will find, however, that in each succeeding 
year the natural love of reputation will tempt the 
better members of the profession, from the differ- 
ent States of the Union, in causes which come 
from their own States, to appear in the Supreme 
Court for the purpose of advocating them. That 
will bring them fully into contact with the court. 
It will attain the object of the honorable Senator 
from Illinois quite as effectually, as regards that 
portion of the profession with which he can desire 
the court should mingle, without over-working the 


judges, or interfering with their performance of 


vastly more important duties. 

Again, is not this substitute impracticable on 
other grounds? It proposes to hold an appellate 
court, for appeals from all the district courts in a 
circuit, in but one place in the circuit, and but once 
a year. Will the honorabie Senator tell me that 
the States in which those districts exist would be 
satisfied that appeals should be taken from their 
courts to another local court, situated in another 
State? Will he tell me that the bar of each of 
those districts in the respective States would not 
feel that it was a gross injustice to them that the 
causes in which they were concerned in the court 
below should be transferred to another State, to 
be tried in a local tribunal? Whena case comes 
into the Supreme Court at Washington, it is re- 
garded as the court of the Union. There is no 
cause for State jealousy, no feeling that the rights 
of a State are infringed, as there would be if ap- 
peals were taken to a local court in one State at 
the expense of others. Yet such must be the re- 
sult of the system proposed by the Senator from 
Illinois. I think the honorable Senator himself 
will be satisfied, on reflection, that the organiza- 
tion he contemplates would lead to a state of feel- 
ing which would inevitably defeat its benefits. For 
instance, suppose the States of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey to be placed in the same circuit. 
Pennsylvania hastwo United States district courts. 
If you establish one appellate court, as the Sena- 
tor from I/linois proposes, in the circuit composed 
of those States, alf the appeals must go from the 
district courts in those States to one place, say the 
city of Philadelphia. Do you imagine there would 
be no jealousy on the part of the lawyers in the 
western part of Pennsylvania that their eppeals 
should be carried to another part of the same 
State? Do you believe that it would not be felt as 
a grievance in New Jersey that appeals from that 
State should be carried toa local tribunal in the 
city of Philadelphia, instead of a national tribunal ? 
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Sir, rely upon it, practically it would be impossi- 
ble to carry out such a system. It would be un- 
just to the bar, because the appeals in such cases 
would be for smaller sums than to the Supreme 
Court; and the result would necessarily tend to 
concentrate the emoluments in the hands of that 
part of the profession who resided in the place 
where the local appellate court was held, to the 
exclusion of practitioners in the States where the 
district courts are held from whose judgment ap- 
peals would be taken. ‘This is one of the defects 
of the proposed substitute, and one whic h would be 
found difficult to obviate in practice as creating a 
hostile feeling, a feeling of jealousy among differ- 
ent States, and the bars of different States, and 
operating unjustly upon the members of those 
bars. 

There ia yet another objection to the substitute 
of the honorable Senator trom Illinois. It would 
be absolutely impracticable for many district 
judges of the United States to perform the duties 
of both district and circuit judges within their dis- 
tricts, even without sitting in the appeilate court. 
I think the honorable Senators from Massachu- 
setts would tell you that in Boston it could not be 
done. I am sure the honorable’ Senators from 
New York will tell you that, in New York, it 
would be absolutely impracticable. There the 
district judge even now, 13 unable, of himself, to 
get through with the business of the district court. 
If you also confer on him the jurisdiction of the 
circuit court, you could not expect a decision in the 
first instance, from which an appeal could be 
taken, until years after the suit was brought. In 
Pennsylvania the same evil would exist, though 
in a less degree. It would also apply to the Uni- 
ted States courts in Baltimore, in New Orleans, 
and perhaps in other places. lin those quarters of 
the country, where the large commercial cities 
exist, it would overwhelm the district courts, or 
you would have to organize another court of ori- 
ginal jurisdiction, if you throw the circuit court 
duties upon the hands of the district judge, in 
addifion to his own proper duties, and also require 
him to sit in the appellate court. This objection 
alone to the system would seem to render it im- 
practicable. 

Further, sir, on the question of delay, regard 
the effect. ‘The Senator from Illinois proposes to | 
have, in each circuit, an appellate court, composed 
of all the judges of the district courts of the cir- 
cuit, together with a Judge of the Supreme Court. | 
In each State of this Union, there is at least one | 
United States district judge; in some States there | 
are two such judges. You have from four to five 
States generally in acircuit. Then, according to | 
this plan, you would have an appellate court com- 
posed of from fiveto seven members. Each judge 
of the court would have his own proper duties 
pressing upon him, especially in the large cities, 
to such an extent as to occupy all histime. How 
frequently would your appellate court adjourn for 
want of a quorum. An appeal could be taken 
to this appellate court but once a year, instead of 
twice a year as to the circuit courts. Owing to 
the want of a quorum, and the fact that appeals to 
the appellate court would include all suits within 
the jurisdiction of the present circuit, as weil as 
district courts, they would probably remain along 
time in this intermediate appellate court, and then 
the decision would not be final. There might be 
a further appeal tothe Supreme Court. Certainly, 
if this last appeal were denied, or curtailed by in- 
creasing the sum requisite to an appeal, the peo- 
ple of the States would not be satisfied to submit 
to a local tribunal decisions upon questions of 
magnitude, without giving them the right also of 
going before the general tribunal of last resort, 
the highest tribunal of the land. The result, in 
my belief, would produce increased delay in the 
disposition of causes, even beyond that which 
now exists. 

Again, sir, what would be the effect of the prob- 
able constitution of such a court, upon the charac- 
ter, standing, and weight of the Supreme Court? 
A Judge of the Supreme Court is to preside in | 
these local appellate courts. You cannot prevent | 
men from teeing the differences in the dignity of | 
their positions. His brethren on the bench would | 
naturally feel, not that he was a better man—for | 
he might be less able—but that he occupied a | 
higher position than themselves, and would per- || 
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haps defer too much to his opinions. On the 
other hand, it might be, that some of them would 
be restive under the consciousness of inferior 
power, if they deemed their presiding associate 
unequal to themselves in knowledge and capacity, 
yet from his position in the Supreme Court, hav- 
ing the right to revise, and perhapsthe power to 
overrule, their decisions. he reesult would be 
that in the deliberations of the appellate court, 
when differences of opinion existed ,( which would 
certainly be the case sometimes, and might occur 
not unfrequently,) between the Suprem Court, 
Judge, and a majority of the district judges, they 
would overrule him in the court below; but they 
would overrule him with the knowledge, that in 
the superior tribunal, with predetermined opin- 
ions, and his pride of opinion enlisted, their 
decision would come before him for revision. Sup- 
pose such a decision should be reversed by the 
Supreme Court. Is it in human nature to expect 
that the judges so overruled would not be apt to 
defend their own opinion, and the soundness of 
that opinion, against the decision of the Supreme 
Court? Have we not all sufficient experience of 
humanity to know, that though a man may com- 
mence on the line of defense, yet where pride of 
opinion comes in question, he is but too ant to 
shift his ground, become an aggressor, and ques- 
tion the capacity, if not the motives, of the tri- 
bunal by which his decision has been overruled. 
I ask then, if a court so constituted, would not 
more probably, (supposing the judges of our dis- 
trict courts to be, asmost of them | doubt not are, 
able men,) produce a state of feeling and conse- 
quent criticism, and comment, on the reversal of 
their decisions, which would tend to undermine 
public confidence in the Supreme Court, far more 
than under any other system which could possi- 
bly be devised? ; 

Sir, the plan of the honorable Senator from 
Illinois, from the character of the appellate courts 
which it proposes to organize, is also open to the 
objection which I have stated to the present sys- 
tem, on the score of possible bias, in a higher 
degree, because there is much less probability of a 
collision of opinion between the Supreme Court 
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Judge and a single judge of a district court, as our | 
circuit courts are now organized, than there would | 


be between the same judge and his associates in a 
court composed of four or six associates, who 
were men of intelligence and capacity; and more 
especially on questions with which they might be 
more familiar than the judge who, under this 
rotary system, would preside at distant intervals 
over their deliberations. 

I submit that, if a fatal blow could be struck at 
the Supreme Court of the United States, it would 
be done by the organization of such appellate tri- 
bunals, with an appeal to the Supreme Court, as 
are constituted by the amendment offered as a 
substitute by the honorable Senator from Iilinois. 
I have endeavored previously to show that, by 
that substitute, even the objects which that Senator 
seeks to attain will not be attained. Of course 
the Supreme Court Judge learns nothing of prac- 
tice by sitting in an appellate court. According 
to the Senator’s plan, he cannot mingle among 
the people, because there will be no trials by jury 
in these appellate courts. In point of fact, the 
Supreme Court Judge will literally learn in such 
an appellate court nothing more than he now 
learns in the Supreme Court, in Washington; but 
he will be liable to come in collision with the opin- 
ions of the local judges, and he alone, and not 
they, may sit in error for the purpose of revising 
those opinions upon which the collision arises. 
With that exception, his duties, and the mode of 
their performance, will be the same in Washing- 


ton as in an intermediate appellate court as pro- | 


posed. THe decides upon the face of the record in 
either court. What advantage, then, can accrue 
from such asystem? The effect will be, if you 
require the judges to travel on the circuits, that 
you deprive them of the opportunity for study 
during the time (and it will be no short period) 
consumed in traveling. You absolutely deny 
them everything like relaxation or domestic com- 
fort, and you embarrass and retard the adminis- 


tration of justice in the court of highest jurisdic- | 


tion and last resort. . 
I repeat the expression of the opinion confi- 
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serve the Supreme Court in the public esteem anq 
confidence, by any other means than the Wisdom 
and learning, and impartiality, which the decisions 
of that court may exbibit. As long as you selew 
proper men for the bench, and select them from 
difierent quarters of the country, the commandino 
influence of public virtue, of learning, of abiliry. 
and of impartiality, will have its due effect upon 
an intelligent people, and will secure the standino 
of that court, so that it will retain the appellation 
which it has heretofore received, ‘the shee. 
anchor of the Federal Union.”’ 

Are not the Judges of the Supreme Court now 
overworked? ‘They sit here for more than thre 
months in each year; and in every alternate yea; 
they sit for five or six months. Do gentlemen 
suppose that it is merely by sitting in court for 
four hours per day, and hearing the arguments of 
counsel, the judge is enabled to decide the cause) 
Do they not know that each cause requires inves. 
tigation, and that, for a due investigation, a judes 
must not only have the general learning and read. 
ing to be acquired only by years of toil; but he 
must read also for the particular case, and if he 
means to decide rightly he must examine the lead. 
ing authorities which are pressed upon his atten. 
tion. Look, then, to the extent of labor encoyp. 
tered. Are they not continuously in session here, 
or on thecircuits? They can allow themselves no 
holiday. When they leave this city, are you 
give them no relaxation? Do you expect that 
the human mind, working day after day continu 
ously, not upon the same case, but on the sane 
general subject and same principles,will not become 
impaired, and give way sooner, and have a less 
vigorous action, than if a reasonable time were 
allowed for its relaxation in literary pursuits, or in 
any other occupation which accorded with the tew- 
perament and inclinations of the individual? | 
presume few Senators doubt that the Judges of ovr 
Supreme Court are overworked, aud yet with al 
their work, they are unable to dispose of more than 
half the cases on their calendar at the single term of 
the court; even when they sit until the month of 
March, and adjourn to the Ist of April, and then 
sit again through April, May, and part of June 
Even with that extent of labor, besides their dutis 
on the circuit, as the business has stood for the 
last six or seven years, such has been the course 
of events; and the difficulty will increase, unless 
we provide some relief. 

Can it, Mr. President, be answered that they 
should dispose of their business more rapidly by 
curtailing the privilege of being heard? When- 
ever the time shall come that causes in courts of 
justice of last resort, where great interests and 
great principles are at stake, are decided without 
allowing a full hearing to each side, you may 
denominate ‘it the administration of justice, but it 
will be but Turkish justice; a decision without 4 
hearing; and of the two, I think the evil is almost, 
if not quite, as great, to decide without a hearing 
as to hear without deciding. The latter denies a 
remedy, the former perpetrates a wrong. The 
length of time to which counsel are necessarily 
limited in the Supreme Court, in the discussion of 
causes, is the shortest which the judges felt they 
could fix, and even that limit in a great variety of 
cases, in the exercise of their discretion they are 


| obliged to abandon from the complexity of the 


cases, the number of questions which arise in 
their discussion, and the magnitude of the inter- 


| ests involved. 


Sir, | hope the time will never come in this 


_ country—I am very sure that when it does come 


ours will no longer be a free country—when the 
rights of its citizens are finally adjudged without 4 
full hearing, under the affectation of dispatch of 
business, and the prompt dispensation of justice. 
I would rather, in reference to the administration 
of justice, as in reference to the freedom of the 
press, see some abuse of the privilege, than have 
the right of the suitor to be heard by his counsel, 
curtailed to such an extent as to encounter the 
hazard of arbitrary decisions. 

Mr. President, I have consumed more time than 
I intended or anticipated in this debate, and the 
views which I have suggested have been expressed 
in a more desultory manner than I could have 
wished. My excuse is, indisposition from the 
commencement of the session, which unfitted me 


dently entertained, that your judges cannot pre- |! for mental labor and condensation of my thoughts. 
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The convictions of my own mind are clear as to 
the correctness of those views, and my regret is, 
that | have not the power to enforce them with an 
ability commensurate with the importance of the 
measure under discussion. 


THE ANNEXATION OF CUBA. 





SPEECH OF HON. W. W. BOYCE, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 


January 15, 1855. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. BOYCE said: Mr. Chairman, [ propose to 
make some observations on the annexation of 
Cuba. I consider it the great question in our for- 
eizn relations. 

‘A feverish impatience seems to be seizing upon 
our people for territorial extension. In some quar- 
ters the cry is for the Canadas. Upon this point, 
we have been informed by a leading member 
from Ohio [Mr. Campse tt] that the people upon 
the northern frontier look with deep feeling to the 
annexation of the British Provinces of North 
America. In other quarters the cry is for the 
Sandwich Islands; some are wishing for another 
partition of Mexico; others are looking to the re- 
gions watered by the mighty Amazon; more are 
bent upon the acquisition of Cuba, and some have 
such inordinate stomachs that they are willing to 
swallow up the entire continent. These are all 
but various phases of the manifest destiny idea. 


| must confess, | do not sympathize with this | 


idea. J think our true mission is conservatism, 
not indefinite extension. 

Why do we desire further extension? Do we 
need any more territory? On the north we lose 
ourselves upon the verge of eternal snows; on 
the south we penetrate to the fierce heats of the 
equator; upon the east and the west we pause 
only on the beach of the two great oceans of the 
world. If we apply the instruments we find that 
the United States are ten times as large as Great 
Britain, Ireland, and France combined; three 
times as large as the whole of France, Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, Austria, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, Holiand, and Denmark, nearly equal 
tothe whole of Europe; as large as the Roman 
Empire when its eagles dominated from the Eu- 
phrates to the pillars of Hercules. 
sible for a nation to have territory enough, we 
certainly have it, and whatever else we may need, 
ve do not need any more space. If any one were 
to propose placing the whole of Europe, one of 
the great divisions of the globe, under a single 
Government, he would be deemed a madman, yet 
we realize territorially this idea, and still crave 
more. What a madness! 

Do we need any more population? Why, our 
population is already near thirty millions, and 
increasing at a velocity so fearful that the boldest 
must tremble at the future. Our annual increase 
isa million. If we had the same density of pop- 
ulation over our entire surface as in Massachu- 
setts, our population would be four hundred and 
twenty millions; and if we increase for the next 
century in the same ratio we have for the last sixty 
years, our population will be within a fraction 
of five hundred millions. What a prospect, and 
how short atime; for what is a hundred yearstoa 
nation; the Roman Empire existed twelve centu- 
ries—there are noble families in England who 
date back the luster of their houses four hundred 
years. A century to a nation is not more than a 
year to an individual. When we look beyond 
the present, and pierce the future, the increase of 
our population presents a great problem. When 


If it be pos- | 


the vast surface of our territory shall be ina blaze | 


with the fires of civilization; when the living tides 
of human beings flowing from the shores of the 
Atlantic shall be met by the returning tides from 
the Pacific; when the very gorges of the Alle- 
ghanies and the Rocky Mountains shall be full of 
people; when population shall be pressing upon 
the means of subsistence, what will become of 
the Republic, what will be the fate of liberty itself? 
Instead of desiring more population, we would be 
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A nation has sufficient population when it is able 
to protect itself from external force. We have 
already fully reached this point. 

A Republic, a Federal Republic in particular, 
cannot exist without external pressure. It is the 
fundamental idea upon which the whole theory 
rests. ‘Take away the pressure from without, and 
a Confederacy necessarily goes to pieces. As long 
as Carthage stood a rival to be dreaded by the Ro- 
man people, the Republic flourished in its greatest 
vigor; but when Carthage was overthrown, the 
Republic, relieved from external pressure, became 
the prey of factions; the Gracchi, Sylla,and Ma- 
rius, Pompey and Cesar, passed over the stage, 
convulsing the State with their struggles for power, 
making it bleed at every pore, and trampling un- 
der foot the glory and the liberty of Rome. The 
history of our own country is instructive on this 
point. Before the war of 1812, while the State 
was in dread of English power, sectionalism was 
unknown. We were one people. Patriotism was 
an American plant, indigenous to the soil. It grew 
as well on the bleak hills of New England as in the 
swamps of the South. Great menand great ideas 
made our history. But after that war had demon- 
strated our entire security from external force, 
sectional ideas and sectional parties arose. Fac- 
tions usurped the stage. Narrow ideas loomed 
up into gigantic proportions. The North and the 
South became two hostile camps; and the gulf of 
separation has gradually been widening as we 
advanced in our career of greatness and power. 

It is very clear that, do what else we may, we 
have nothing to gain by annexing more territory, 
to increase our — by a foreign supply. 
If we do not need any more territory, or any ex- 
traordinary addition of population by acquisition 
of territory, then the annexation of Cuba cannot 
be urged on either of these grounds. Then upon 
what grounds can it be urged? Perhaps it may 
be urged on the ground that it is necessary to us 
as a military position to protect our commerce. 
But I cannot admit this; and, in considering this 
point, I must assume that it is the settled policy 
of our Government not to permit Cuba to pass 
from Spain into the hands of any of the great 
European Powers. Taking this for granted, | say 
we have nothing to fear from Cuba. We have 
strong positions at Key West and Tortugas, 
which we are now fortifying, and which can be 
rendered impregnable. Our naval power is infi- 
nitely superior to that of Spain; we can effectually 
command the outlets to the Gulf of Mexico; and 
the idea of our commerce being in any danger 
from Cuba, is, I think, without the slizhtest foun- 
dation. Experience is the most conclusive argu- 
ment on this point. Our commerce never has 
been disturbed from Cuba; and if we have not 
been disturbed in the infancy of our power, what 
have we to fear iow in its maturity ? 

3ut | go further: so far from the acquisition ot 
Cuba strengthening us in a military point of view, 
{ think it would be a source of infinite weakness. 
And if the history of the contests in Europe, be- 
tween the great Powers, demonstrate any fact, it 
is that maritime colonies to a nation of secondary 
naval force are great drawbacks. Where did 
England strike her great rivals, France and Hol- 
land? Not in the heart of their dominions, but in 
their extremities, their colonies. The contest now 
going on between the Allies and Russia, is most 
instructive on this point. If Russia had isolated 
maritime possessions, the Allies would wound her 
severely; but, as it is, she has no such vulnerable 
points; she is compact, massy, solid; and in vain, 
with frantic rage, the Allies dash their proud fleets 


| and well appointed armies against her huge bulk. 


We are now in the position of Russia, with 
all her advantages; we are the Russia of the 
western continent; we have a vast territory; we 
are compact end invulnerable, defiant of the world 
in arms. Shall we weaken our position by the 
acquisition of maritime colonies? That is the 
question. I think not. 


Before we determine on the policy of acquiring 


maritime colonies, there is a prior question we 
should consider. It is this: Are we willing to 
pour out indefinite millions to build up such a 
Navy as will enable us to contend with the great 
Powers for the supremacy of the seas? If not, 
then, indeed, would it be a short-sighted policy to 


most fortunate if we could remain at what weare. || acquire such colonies, which we would hold by 


| commercial relations with Cuba. 
foreign vessels in Cuba is $1 50 per ton; on Span- 


‘ her freedom from our own enactments. 
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the uncertain tenure of European tolerance. For 
my own part, | am unwilling to increase the Nav y 
a single gun beyond what is necessary for the 
service of the country in its present condition. 
The people are already sufficiently taxed, and the 
Navy is already, in my opinion, a moth of ade- 
quate appetite. The conviction that we cannot 
acquire ¢ uba securely without a vast increase of 
the Navy, is an additional obstacle to my taking 
any steps in that direction. 

Sut it may be said it will extend our commerce. 
I admit this. The annexation of Cuba would 
furnish an increased market for certain agricul- 
tural productions of the middle and northwestern 
States, and the manufactures of the eastern States, 
and to the extent of this increased trade; and even 
beyond it, under the preference given to our own 
vessels in the coasting trade, the shipping interest 
of the North would be benefited. Under the in- 
fluence of these several causes, and others which 
could be presented, | have no doubt the free States 
would make a great deal of money out of Cuba, 
if annexed. Though I see the North would reap 
a golden harvest from Cuba, yet | cannot, however 
great may be the interest | take in the increase of 
northern wealth, forego the objections | have to 
the annexation of Cuba on other grounds. Be- 
sides, while | consider the advantage certain great 
forms of industry at the North would derive from 
the admission of Cuba, I cannot forget that the 
admission of Cuba might paralyze the vast slave 
interest at the South engaged in raising sugar. 
W hen I am told that the annexation of Cuba will 
extend our commerce, | reply— 

First. Thismere moneyed motive is outweighed, 
in my mind, by other more important and more 
elevated considerations. 

Second. That this advantage may be attained, 
to a considerable extent, by a course of policy 
short of annexation, by the modification of our 
own commercial regulations and those of Spain 
and Cuba. To understand my meaning on this 
point, | must briefly refer to the nature of our 
The duties on 


ish vessels, sixty-two and a half cents per ton. 
The duties on foreign merchandise imported under 
the Spanish flag, are from seven to nine per cent. 
less than in foreign vessels, except a few articles 
paying specific duties, one of which is flour, the 
duty on which, in favor of the Spanish flag, is 


| from $1 to $1 50 per barrel. 


The United States, in order to coerce a repeal of 
these regulations, in 1532 passed an act by which 
Spanish vessels coming from Cuba were required 
to pay the same rate of duty on tonnage that 
was levied on American vessels in Cuba. In the 
same mistaken spirit of retaliation the U nited States, 
in 1834, enacted that Spanish vessels coming from 
Cuba should pay, inthe ports of the United States, 
such further tonnage duty, in addition to the ton- 
nage duty already payable, as should be equiva- 
lent to the amount of discriminating duty that 
would have been imposed on the cargoes imported 
in the said vessels, if the same had been exported 
from the port of Havana, in American bottoms; 
and further, that before such Spanish vessel 
should be permitted to depart from a port of the 
United States with a cargo for Cuba, such vessel 
should pay such further tonnage duty as should 
be equivalent to the amount of discriminating 
duty that would be payable for the time being 
upon the cargo, if imported into the port of EHa- 
vana in an American vessel. The discriminating 
duties above alluded to amount to about eight 
per cent. The result is, that Spanish vessels leav- 
ing our ports with cargoes for Cuba, have to pay 
eight per cent. more than if they imported the 
same cargoes from any other foreign port# In our 
anxiety to monopolize the freights we have lost, 
to a very great extent, the sa'e of the merchandise. 
Under the influence of our acts of 1832 and 1834, 
the imports into Cuba, in Spanish vessels, from 
the United States, amounted, in 1849, to only 
$11,000, whereas the imports from England for 
the same period, in Spanish vessels, amounted to 
$4,345,300. That this striking difference is mainly 
attributable to our own regulations is obvious, 
from the fact that England stands on no more 
favored footing in reference to the commercial reg- 
ulations of Cuba than the United States, except 
For ten 
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years preceding 1532, the average of foreign mer- 
chandise exported from the United States to 
Cuba, was $1,563,000; in 1849 the same class of 
exports amounted only to $276,000, of which 
only $11,000 was in Spanish vessels. In 1551, 
the value of cotton goods sent to Cuba from the 
United States, amounted only to $26,000, while 
the amount for the same period from Europe was 
nearly $3,000,000. 

it is evident we have greatly affected our com- 


merce with Cuba by our acts of 1832 and 1834. | 


Let us repeal them at once. It is time to abandon 
this policy of retaliation. We should further 
exercise our diplomacy with Spain to get some 
modification of her restrictions. Let us seek com- 
mercial reciprocity with Cuba instead of annexa- 
tion. The fest, I believe, by judicious conduct, 


we might attain; the second we cannot but by | 
By the first we will attain substantially all | 


force. 
the moneyed advantages of annexation, and escape 
its political objections and dangers. 

The whole argument for the annexation ot 
Cuba, in a national point of view, may be summed 
up in the four propositions | have been consider- 
ing. 

1. More territory. 

®. More population. 
3. Military position. 
4. More commerce. 


The first three have no merit; on the contrary, | 


are full of disadvantages. The last has some 
merit, but is entirely outweighed by other adverse 
considerations. I conclude, therefore, on national 
grounds, that it is inexpedient to annex Cuba. 

I propose now to consider the annexation of 


Cuba as a southern measure; for it is supported | 


by many at the South on this ground; and, unless 
I grently deceive myself, 1 hope to be able to 
show that it would be, under existing circum- 
stances, a most perilous measure to the South. 
liow could the annexation of Cuba benefit the 
South? Toanswer this question understandingly, 
I would refer to the case of Texas. How did the 
annexation of Texas benefit the South? for | ad- 
mit it did so greatly. The entire advantages to 
the South from the annexation of ‘Texas, may 
be comprehensively stated in two propositions. 
First, it furnished a wilderness where the people 
of the South could go and improve their condi- 
tions. Second, it furnished a stable political com- 
munity, reliable upon the slavery issue. Would 
Cuba fulfill these requisites? I think not; clearly 
not the first; because Cuba is an old settled coun- 
try, settled before any part of the United States. 
It was discovered by the great Columbus himself, 
and has been the favorite seat of Spanish power 
for centuries. 
lous; the population is variously estimated from 
one million two hundred thousand to one million 
five hundred thousand, and that on an area the 
size of the State of Tennessee. In order to real- 
ize a graphic idea of the extent and population of 
Cuba, we have only to imagine Tennessee with a 
range of mountains running longitudinally from 
east to west, instead of across, and with a popu- 
jation of one million two hundred thousand to one 
million five hundred thousand, instead of her 
present population of one million two thousand 
seven hundred and seventeen. The mere state- 
ment of the case in this light, is sufficient to show 
that emigrants would go on a wild goose chase if 


they went to Cuba expecting to get lands for noth- | 


ing. Our people would stand a better chance to 
get such lands in Tennessee. The lands in Cuba 


must necessarily, to a very great extent, be in the | 


hands of private holders, and our people moving 
to Cuba would have to buy lands at the prices of 
an old community. Cuba, therefore, could not 


fulfill tHe requisite of a wilderness to which south- | 


ern men might go to get lands at nominal rates. 
Would Cuba bea stable political community, 


or, in other words, competent to self-government? I | 


doubt it. Self-government involves two consid- 
erations—the race, and the training. There is 
only one race of people in modern times who have 
shown the capability of self-government, that is the 


Anglo-Saxon race, the race to which we belong; | 
and with us it is still, in some degree, an experi- | 


ment. But whatever question there may be as to 
other races, there can be but one opinion as to 


the incompetency of the Spanish race. At no | 
time, and under no circumstances, have they been || 


It is not only civilized, but popu- |) 
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able to preserve republican institutions. The 
Spanish-American Republics, whose populations 
are of the same race and grade as the whites of 
Cuba, have become the by-word of history; every 
step in their insane career has been the melancholy 
blot and blur of free institutions. The Spanish 
Creole race of Cuba are the worst kind of materials 
with which to build up republican institutions. 
What has their political training been:—the 
worst imaginable. They have always lived un- 
der the sternest despotism. Tor the last thirty 
years in particular, they have lived under martial 
law. ‘They have had no political privileges, and 
are utterly ignurant of the machinery of free insti- 
tutions. ‘The touching picture which Tacitus 
draws of the Roman State under the tyranny of 
Tiberius, is the condition of Cuba. ‘* Men,’’ he 
says, ** were afraid of knowing each other; society 
was at a pause; relations, friends, and strangers 
stood at gaze; no public meetings, no private confi- 
dence; things inanimate had ears, and roofs and 
wails were deemed informers.’? What could we 
expect from suddenly investing such a people with 
self-government, but a disastrous failure? Bat it 
may be said that our own people would goin upon 
annexation, and control the Cubans. But I do 
not think the American emigration would be large; 
at the South it would not, because agricultural 
emigrants never go in large numbers to an old 
country; from the North the emigration would be 
mostly commercial men for temporary sojourns. 
Whilst the emigration from the United States 
would not be large, its influence would be greatly 
weakened by the prejudice of the Creoles to our 
people, the prejudice of race and religion, which 
is intense in Cuba. If Cuba were annexed, and 
a slave State, but proved incompetent to self-gov- 
ernment, she would not only be no benefit to the 
South, but a great calamity. If we are met at 
the threshold with this difficulty, we might, per- 
haps, forbear to go further, considering this as 
conclusive. But I shall pass on. 

The next question is, would Cuba be a reliable 
slave community—thatis, would slavery be likely 
to continue there? 

In order to determine this question, we must 
consider the nature of the population and institu- 
tions of Cuba. 

I shall put down the population at the lowest 
estimate, one million two hundred thousand. Of 
these, two hundred thousand are free negroes. I 
pause involuntarily at this startling fact; it is 
worthy to be pondered on by southern men. This 
army of free negroes are not such free negroes as 
ours are. Our free negroes are American free ne- 
groes, dwarfed by being in contrast with the great- 
est white race on the globe, the Anglo-Saxon race. 
There is a vast interval with us between the two 
races. The free negroes of Cuba are Spanish 
free negroes, elevated relatively by being in con- 
trast with an inferior white race. There is no 
abrupt separation between the two races; they ap- 
oroximate and assimilate. Everything is relative 
in this world. When Gulliver was among the 
Lilliputians, he towered above them like a huge 
Titan. Hecould put whole armies in his pockets; 
take fleets with no weapons but his spectacles; 
when he ate a hearty dinner the corn market was 
excited; when he turned over, Government secu- 
rities fell. But when he got among the Brobdi- 
nags, he was as harmless as an insect; he was the 
toy of children; he liked to have been drowned in 
a bowl of milk; a monkey took him on the top of 
a house, and frightened him out of his wits; the 


for it would have been certain death to him, if 
he had fallen from this pernicious height. Thus 
we can understand the difference between the free 
negroes of Cuba and our own free negroes. Of 
course there are, among the white race in Cuba, 
many individual exceptions, which stand out in 


_ bold relief from the free negro race; but the remark 
I make is, nevertheless, true in reference to the | 


Creole masses. 


To illustrate my meaning more fully, I take it, | 


that the Creole masses are about equal to the | 
Mexican masses; between the Mexican miasses | 
and their free negroes, is no abrupt line of de- | 
markation—the same state of things exists in | 
Cuba. Q 
degree, upon an equality with the Creole masses— | 


| time for that purpose. 


1} 


The free negro race stand, in a great || 
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neither have any political privileges. This equali 
which I have been dwelling upon, between ; 
races, is fostered by the Spanish Government 

a great political idea, to check any tendencies , 
the part of the Creoles to revolution. In pur 
suance of this policy, in some instances, the f-., 
negroes have had special and exclusive advantgo., 
of schools; marriages between the two class 
have been encouraged; and, what is a more strikin, 
fact sull, free negroes have been enrolled jp the 
army, taught the use of arms, and instructed ;, 
military tactics, while the Creoles have been reo, 
larly excluded from the army. From these yar, 
ous considerations, I cannot but consider the free 
negro element in Cuba as most dangerous, an 
not augering well for the institution of slavery 


y, 
ie 


f 


there. ‘Two hundred thousand Spanish fy 
negroes. ‘They strike me more like two hundre 


thousand half-lit torches, which a single flag) 
may light up, and set the whole island in a flam, 
atany moment. When I remember that it wa 
this same free negro race, under the workings of 
Spanish and I'rench ideas, which upturned thy 


entire social fabric in St. Domingo, and wreake; 


such infinite slaughter on the white race, my ap. 
prehensions from this source are not, by any 
means, diminished. Twenty thousand Spanis) 
troops preserve the peace of Cuba now; but unde 
different circumstances, and in the absence of, 
standing army, would the whites of Cuba 


|safe? ‘hey would, I think, be sleeping over, 


volcano. 

The next element in the population of Cuba js 
the slaves: there are four hundred thousand of 
them. ‘These slavesare not christianized, humay. 
ized, or civilized, to the same extent as our slaves, 
A large portion of them have been imported from 


| Africa, and are still halfsavage. They cannot le 
relied upon for fidelity and loyalty to anyth 


° 
Ae 


i 
like the same extent as our slaves. Such are the 


| slaves of Cuba. 


1 would now refer briefly to some of the slay 
regulations of Cuba. By the laws of Cuba every 
slave has the right, on complaint of ill usage, one 
every year, to hunt a purchaser, and his master js 
bound to permit him to be absent for a sufficient 
When the slave finds» 
purchaser his master is obliged to sell him, not 
his own price, but in case of disagreement betwen 
the master and purchaser, at a price to be fixed by 


| a certain public functionary. The slave who ca 


change his master when he pleases is hardly: 
slave; he is almost free. In populous portions of 
Europe the free laborer has no other privilege of 
freedom than the right to change his employer 
Not only has the slave a right to change his mas 
ter, but he has the right to buy himself; and no! 
only the whole of himself, but any part of himsel! 
the one fourth, or one third, or one half of hin- 
self; if he buys one fourth of himself, then for 
three months every year he is free to work for 
himself and do as he pleases. Every mother, 


| before a child is born, has the right, on paying 
| twenty-five dollars, to have the child declared free. 
| These facts are full of meaning, and they show 


how the Spanish Government keeps the Africa 
idea impending over Cuba, like a portentovs 


cloud, which she flashes up at intervals to retail 
| dominion by the terror of its lurid glares. 


There is another consideration on this branch of 
the case to which I would allude: the slaves 
brought into Cuba since 1820. Spain, by treaty oi 


| September 23, 1817, in consideration of £400," 


ut of _ paid by England, engaged that the slave tral? 
young princess used to put him in her bosom, || 


like a little bird, very much to his alarm, however, | 


should be abolished throughout the Spanish ¢o- 
minions from the 30th May, 1820. By the orii- 
nance of the King of Spain, of December, 18!', 
it is directed, that every African imported into any 
of the colonies of Spain, in violation of the trea'y 
with England, shall be declared free. By the 
treaty between Great Britain and Spain, of June 


| 28, 1835, for the purpose of * rendering the means 
| for abolishing the traffic in slaves more effectual, 


the slave trade is again declared to be totally abol- 
ished. Yet, in spite of the treaties and ordinance 
of the King of Spain, Africans, in vast numbers, 
have been imported intoCuba. One writer whom 
I have consulted, puts down the number of these 
Africans, who are called Bozal negroes, now '" 
the island, at two thirds of the entire number © 
slaves. He says they abound in the rural dis 
tricts, and may be easily recognized by their lan- 
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eyage and the marks of the tattoo. An intelli- 
vent Cuban has lately informed me that nearly all 
the slaves in Cuba are Africans imported since 
+), and their descendants; that, until recently, 
it was estimated the entire slave population died 
out every ten years. Now, I wish to ask what 
would be the condition of this class, if Cuba were 
annexed, and they brought, without any modifi- 


cation of their condition by any supreme authority | 


intermediate between the Spanish Power and our 
own, under the influence of the law of our Federal 
Government? This very question has already 
been decided by our courts. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the celebrated case of the 
Amistad, 15 Peters, 593, sustaining the decision 
of the circuit court, hold that ‘these negroes 
were unlawfully transported to Cuba, in violation 
of the laws and treaties of Spain, and the most 


solemn edicts and declarations of that Govern- | 


ment. By those laws, and freaties, and edicts, 
the African slave trade is utterly abolished; the 
dealing in that trade is deemed g heinous crime, 
and the negroes thereby introduced into the do- 
minion of Spain are declared to be free.”’ If 
Cuba were directly annexed from Spain, without 
an intermediate state of separate independence in 
which*a new fundamental law could be passed, 
great difficulties might arise on this point from the 
eliorts of the Abolitionists. 

‘The next item in the population is the white 
race. This is estimated at six hundred thousand, 
of which a small proportion are European Span- 
iards, the residue are Creoles—about equal, as a 
class, to the people of Mexico. Now, can these 
people be relied upon to preserve slavery? The 
country being an old settled country, there would 
be, as [ have already said, no great tide of emi- 
gration from the South; the comparatively few 
southern men who would go there, would be 


counterbalanced by an equal and adverse emigra- | 


tion from the North. Thecontinuance of slavery 
would, therefore, depend on the Creoles of Cuba. 
| would consider this bad security. Slavery is 
never secure, where the masters are an inferior 
white race. There is, too, a marked tendency in 
the Spanish Creole race to emancipation. 
owing to several causes. 


This is | 


Ist. The equality of the tworaces. They assim- | 


ilate without difficulty; there is no gulf between 
them. The philosophy of African slavery consists 
in the superiority of the white race; where this 
superiority is wanting, there is no basis for the 
institution ta, rest upon, and it crumbles like a 
house without a foundation. 

2d. The tendency of the Spanish democratic 
idea is to ultraism; they carry liberty to the 
extreme of anarchy. Every Spanish revolution 
is a socialistic revolution. 


3d. Their inability to govern themselves pro- | 


duces bloody struggles, the leaders in which seek 
the aid of the slaves. Hence it has resulted, that 
the Spanish American colonies, who have set up 
for themselves, though under Spain they were 
slave communities, have all gone into emancipa- 
tion. Have we any right to expect anything 
more from the Creoles of Cuba, than the Creoles 
of Central America? I think not. 

From the rapid summary thus taken of the 
population and institutions of Cuba, I doubt 
whether Cuba would be reliable upon the slavery 
issue. Looking at the question of annexation in 
all its bearings, I doubt exceedingly whether it 
would be to the interest of the South to annex 
Cuba now, if it could be done without money or 
blood. But no one has any idea that Cuba can 
be thus easily acquired at the present time. 

There are only three modes by which Cuba could 
be acquired, viz: 1. By purchase. 2. By war. 
3. By treaty with Cuba as an indepenent Power. 

The first method is impracticable, because Spain 
will not sell, The recent debate in the Spanish 
Cortez sets that point at rest. I go further, not 
only Spain wil! not sell, but no Spanish adminis- 
tration would dare to sell. The announcement of 
such a treaty would revolutionize Spain, and the 
Ministry who would have the temerity to sign 


a treaty so humiliating to the pride of the nation, | 


would be torn to pieces by the infuriated mob. 
And hence [| havealways looked upon the mission 
of Mr. Soulé for this purpose, as a sterile idea, 
fruitless in itself, and unfortunate, from his Euro- 
pean birth, in the agent selected Put, supposing 
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this difficulty overcome, the price would be so 


enormous—$150,000,000 or $200,000 ,000—that I 
would not be wiiling to given. i look upon the 
advantages to the South as too precarious to give 
so much money, especially when | see that the 
necessary effect of such an expenditure, would be 
to fasten a high tariff upon us indefinitely. There 
is no practical measure within the scope of Govern- 
ment power, from which the South would derive 
so vast a benefit, as from the reduction of the 
turiff to the lowest revenue standard. 1 should 
be very unwilling to abandon this great practical 
measure of deliverance to the South, for the un- 
certain hazards of annexation. 

As to the second mode, war, I say nothing of 
the shocking injustice of wresting from a feeble 
Power, without provocation, her most valuabie 
possession. I have no doubt we could succeed in 
this way, but at great cost of money, and men. 
The Spanish troops would make some resistance, 
the climate more. I cannot forget, too, that a 
large portion of the treasure expended would be 
wrung from the hard earnings of the southern 
people, and much of the blood shed would be the 
vest blood of the South; for our system of taxation 
is unequal; and this being looked upon as a south- 
ern measure, the gallant young men of the South 
would volunteer with alacrity. But of all modes 
which could be devised for the acquisition of Cuba, 
for the benefit of the South, war is the most fatal. 
For no one who has airy knowledge of the Spanish 
character, its pride, obstinacy, and revenge, can 
for a raoment image that Spain would stop atany 
steps to blast the acquisition in our hands. ‘The 
policy of Spain is obvious: she would cling to 
Cuba with the tenacity of a dying convulsion, and 
when she could hold on no longer, she would 
decree universal emancipation. But, it may be 
said, we would reverse this state of things in our 
territory of Cuba. But, just at this juncture, the 
people of the North, who have the control of the 
Federal Government, would, by a unanimous 
voice, bid us stay our hands; that non-intervention 
was their doctrine; that, by the Spanish law, there 
were no slaves in Cuba. The result would be, 
that the South, after all her sacrifices, would have 
acquired a free negro colony, the greatest curse 
imaginable. This result would be very amusing 
to the Abolitionists, but not to me. I have, there- 
fore, no idea of blindly traveling a road which 
leads nowhere but over a precipice. 

Another motive which makes me still more de- 
termined not to go to war with Spain for Cuba, 
is, that we of the South are upon the eve of a great 
struggle with a hostile majority of the North, and 
we will need all our resources, not to make foreign 
conquests, but to defend the very ground upon 
which we stand. I am, therefore, unwilling to 
weaken our resources, or complicate our position 


| by anattack on Cuba; others, who hear only the 


songs of peace’in the future, may take a different 
course. 

As to the third mode, treaty with Cuha, this 
implies that Cuba has thown off the Spanish 
yoke, and established independence. If it were 
desirable to acquire Cuba, this seems to me to be 
the only mode it could be done beneficially to the 
South. By this mode we would escape the agita- 
tion of the slavery question in the territorial con- 
dition of Cuba. ‘The question would be in a 
nut-shell, annexation or no annexation? ‘I'he Wil- 
mot proviso might precede and preventannexation, 


it could not succeed annexation and mar it. Cuba 
would have organized her institutions. We would 


be enabled to judge, with some degree of confidence, 
as to her capability for self-government, and her 
reliability upon the slavery issue. We would 
know what we were getting, and run less risk of 
getting what we did not wart. We would have 
gotten rid of the embarrassing questions arising 
out of the treaties, ordinances, and decrees of 
Spain. And then, nationally speaking, she would 
cost us nothing, neither men nor money. 

It may be supposed, from these considerations, 
that I favor fillibustering. Notso. An impassa- 
ble gulf intervenes between me and this policy — 
duty. I cannot interfere with the domestic insti- 
tutions of other people, for | wish other people 
not to interfere with the domestic institutions of 
our people. On the other hand, | cannot shut my 
eyes to the inevitable future. 1 see the world isin 
a transition state, and‘l feel that the independence 
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of Cuba is only a question of time. The final de- 
cision of this great question of annexation belongs 
appropriately tc the future. I say, take 
now in that direction; wait and w atch the course 

of events, and profit by them. 1 do not wish to 

shackle the ultimate action of thecountry. When 

the future roils round, and Cubaemerges independ- 

ent from its bosom, when the fruit is ripe, then 

let this great question be decided under the light 

of al! the surrounding circumstances. | might stop 

here, but several hypothetical cases must be dis- 
posed of to manifest myself truly. 

lt may be said, suppose England or France seize 
Cuba, what then? There are some things so im- 
probable they need hardly be considered, and this 
isone. After England and France are done with 
Russia, they will not be in a mood to disturb any- 
body, much less will they want to jar on the United 
States. But neither England nor France want 
Cuba; in their hands it would be necessarily a 
free negro colony, and, therefore, worthless; but if 
either of them should want it, their mutual jeal- 
ousy would prevent either from taking it. But if, 
in violation of all possibility, they should make 
the attempt, I say at once [ would draw the sword 
and drive them into the sea. 

Again, it may be said, suppose Spain refuses 
to satisfy our claims against her, what then? My 
answer is direct. I would not mingle up these 
claims with the question of Cuba. I would act 
towards Spain with extreme forbearance, for she 
is weak and we are strong. Thetruest greatness 
consists in greatideas. Il would exhibit the coun- 
try in this light towards Spain. I would act to- 
wards her with generosity and magnanimity. I 
would urge our claims in the most respectful 
manner. If, after a reasonable time, they were 
still disregarded, | would propose arbitration. If 
this failed, then, after assuring myself that our 
claims were well founded, and after sufficient and 


no step 


| final notice, I would send out a fleet of steamers, 


seize some Spanish ships, pay the claims, and 
give a receipt in full. 

But, it may be said, suppose Spain should 
attempt to Africanize Cuba, whatthen? Formy 
part, I am clear that our Government should use 
every possible means to prevent this. I would 
stop at nothing, not even war. There is, how- 
ever, an old saying, and a true one, that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. I would 
act upon this maxim. I would remove the causes 
leading Spain to this course. They are two—the 
fear of our designs upon Cuba, and the pressure 
of England. Let us take such a line of conduct 
as will remove the first cause; the Russians are 
removing the second cause, in which operation our 
Government could coéperate efficiently, by en- 
couraging Spain. That, in my opinion, is the 
true line of our diplomacy. It is the interest of 
Spain to preserve slavery in Cuba—her interest 
and our policy concur We would be bunglers, 
indeed, if, under such circumstances, we could not 
produce the desired resuit. The policy of the 
South is not so much to have more slaves, as to 
have more people interested in slavery. Spain is 
so interested; we should let her continue thus. 

I am glad to be able to fortify my opinions upon 
this subject by the authority of Mr. Calhoun. As 
late as May, 1848, he said, im his speech upon the 
‘** proposed occupation of Yucatan:”’ 

“So long as Cuba remains in the hands of Spain, a 
friendly Power—a Power of which we have no dread—it 
should continue to be, as it has been, the policy of all Ad 


ministrations ever since I have been connected with the 
Government, to let Cuba remain there.” 


I assume what he says as an axiom. I deduce 
from it a corollary, that we are not to buy Cuba, 
or go to war for it; because, if our policy is for 
Cuba to remain with Spain, it is aza‘nst our 
policy to change that possession, with or without 
the consent of Spain. 

This disposes of every mode of acquisition, 
except by treaty with Cuba as an independent 
Power. This is, from its very nature, a question 
for the future. When the contingency arises, 
then, and not till then, we should render a definite 
judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, the acquisition of Cuba will 
open a new volume in our history. Former acqui- 
sitions were the necessities of loeatiow, or of cir- 
cumstance. ‘This is not. By this step we are 
fairly launched in the career of conquest, from 
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which there is no outlet but to storm the future, 
sword in hand. Irom this career we have nothing 
to hope, and everything to fear; for our greatest 
success would be our greatest disaster. 

‘The history of nations has been the history of 
their imaginations. The pomp of power, the thirst 
for dominion, the glare of glory, have been the 
empty baubles for which they have exhausted 
their energies, and slaughtered each other. ‘These 
have been the dim lights by which poor humanity 
has hitherto advanced. Who can estimate the 
infinite miseries, .hemultitudinousslaughters, these 
barren vanities have entailed upon the human race. 
The book of time is bloody on every page with 
the horrid recital. Shall we learn nothing from 
it? Shall the past turn its sorrowing features upon 
us in vain? Shall we be insensible to the tears 
and agon.esof history? or shall we furnish another 
instance of stupendous folly by embarking in the 
same ineane career? I trust not. I trust we shall 
turn with aversion from the deceitful seductions 
ef false glory, and be instructed by the disasters 
of universal humanity. 

We may extend our dominion over the whole 
continent, our navies may ride triamphant on 
every sea, Our name may be the terror of Kings, 
our decrees the destinies of nations, but be assured 
it will be at the price of our free institutions. I 
know not how it may be with others, but for my 
own part, | would not pay this price for all the 
power and all the glory that ever clustered around 
all the banners and all the eagles emblazoned in 
the pantheon of history. 

Let us tarn from the line of vulgar conquerors 
to the fathers of the Republic; let us learn from 
them, that the truest patriotism is the preservation 
of our institutions, the truest wisdom is modera- 
tion. In short, let our history be not the history 
of our imagination, but the history of our com- 
mon sense. By this course we may not vaunt so 
many statues, so many triumphalarches, so many 
trophies of victory, and boundless dominion, but 
we shall have what is more glorious than these, 
we shall have our institutions preserved; we shall 
have the conquests of peace; the mighty march of 
civilization; christianity working out, unimpeded, 
her Divine mission; these will be our statues; 
these our triumphal arches; these the trophies of 
our victories; and they will be such as no nation 
before us have ever had. 


THE NATURALIZATION LAWS—POLICY OF THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. R. SMITH, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THe House or Representatives, 
January 15, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Unior.— 


Mr. SMITH, of Alabama, said: 
Mr. Cuaraman: Propositions have been already 
made in this Hall, and at the other end of the 


Capitol, to repeal or modify the naturalization | 


laws. ‘That question is assuming proporuons of 
considerable magnitude. In fact, sir, it is becom- 
ing the great question of the age. ‘The time has 
come when American legislators will be forced, 
by the voice of the people, to take a stand upon 
this subject; and before this question, which in 
itself embodies the grand idea of American nation- 
ality, all mere party organizations will have to 
give way and retire. 

intimately connected with the advent of this 
question i8 the rise and progress of a new order 
of men, whose name and designation, up to this 
period, is as yet unknown, but whose existence, 
however shadowy and mysterious, is a fixed fact; 
and whose power in this country, for good or 


evil, has made itself felt from one end of the | 


Union to the other. 


Against this party the vituperations of the press 


have been leveled. Many of our honorable friends 
here have entered into the discussion of the sub- 
jects arising upon it with intense excitement. 
Phey behold in this new order nothing that is 
good, but some shadowy giant—some fabulous 
Hercules—some raw head and bloody bones—some | 
mysterious destroyer—some lion, endowed with | 


The Naturalization Laws—Catholicity—Mr. Smith, of Alabama. 


voracious appetite, going about seeking whom it 
may devour. For my part, I have not been able 
to discover any of these dangers; | feel none of 
these apprehensions; and it is my purpose, on 
this occasion, to inquire into the existence of these 
dangers and apprehensions. 

Sir, who compose this new party? So far as 
the public know, and so far as we all know, and 
so far as it is admitted, the party consists of 
native /mericans, not aboriginals, not exactly 
cannibals, but free-born American citizens. And 
how can an American behold in an organization 
of his own countrymen such extravagant terrors? 
W ho will say that an association of native Amer- 
icans is less worthy of confidence than an associa- 
tion of mixed Americans and foreigners? 

I assume that the admitted elements of this 
organization, being native American, absolutely 
exclude the idea that, as a party, they can have 
anything at heart but the glory, honor, and wel- 
fare of the country. And what do they propose 
to do? With all their dangerous appearance, 
their mysterious organization; with all their test 
oaths of secresy, as alleged, whatdo they propose 
to do? They have but one simple proposition to 
submit to the country, and that is, the purification 
of the ballot-box. ‘That idea embodies the whole 
doctrine of the organization of this party. In 
order to bring about that result, what do they 
propose to do? They propose to exclude un- 
naturalized foreigners from the ballot-box, and to 
check immigration, by wholesome laws for that 
purpose. ‘That is the utmost extent to which 
they propose to go. 

Intimately connected, however, with this ques- 
tion, is one of a very delicate character—the ques- 
tion of Catholicism in this country. It is said 
that itis the policy of this new party to exclude 
Catholics from office. I have no doubt that such 
a policy is a part of their faith, not only because 
of their Catholic faith, but because the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country is so intimately 
connected with foreign influence in all its branches, 
that it is impossible to separate the two—and they 
have to take the whole or exclude the whole. 

Ido notpretend that I have, upon this occasion, | 
any well arranged plan in reference to the repeal 
or modification of the naturalization laws. I have, 


however, some distinct propositions to make,which || 
| propose to strike || 


are radical in their character. 
at the rootoftheevil. 1 donot bring forward my 
proposition in the form of a bill, because nobody 
can suppose that this Congress will favor this ref- 
ormation. It cannot be expected that an Adminis- 
tration which is so distinctly committed in favor 
of foreigners and foreign influence as this, should 
take the back track. Ido not suppose that during 
the present session of Congress any bill of the 
kind will receive any seriousattention. I will lay 
before the committee, however, the propositions 
which must, in the main, meet the desire of | 
the Native American party; but I do not wish to 
commit any person but myself for these proposi- | 
tions. 

In the first place, it is well known that we now 
have no law by which a foreigner can be excluded. 
If there is any law requiring a foreigner to bring a 
passport, itis so loosely administered as to amount 
to nothing. 
and there is nobody to exclude them, or to say 
nay. Is there any other country upon the face 
of the earth, properly organized, that admits an 
influx of foreigners without any restriction what- | 
ever? None. 

RADICAL PROPOSITIONS. 

I make this, then, my first proposition, that no 
emigrant should be allowed to leave the ship in 
which he comes until, upon his solemn oath, he 
renounces his allegiance to all foreign Powers, and 
until he swears that it is his bona fide intention to 
become an inhabitant of the United States. The 
necessity of this requisition shall be made known 
to him by the captain of the ship before he takes 
passage, and his passport shall contain in its face 
this requisition. 

A word, sir, upon this proposition. I stated 
that we had no law, and no clause of a law, by | 


| which to exclude foreigners in any numbers. Eng- 


land, France, and Russia, and all Governments in 
the East require every man who puts his foot upon 
their shores, to exhibita passport. Thereby they 
can regulate immigration, and say who is to come, 


Foreigners can come by millions, || 
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and who is to remain. Suppose, sir, that Eno 
land, France, or Russia, or any other Government 
have a desire and an intention to make war uno, 


a “4 upon 
the United States. In the absence of the lay to 


which I refer, before any act of hostility shoy\, 
be committed, they could land upon our shores se 
merchant ships, in the form of emigrants an, 
number of soldiers, from one hundred to a million 
tlow easy would it be for the Czar to send one 
hundred thousand Russians to this country ag 
emigrants. One hundred thousand immicrants 
arriving in New York in a month would create jo 
excitement. Their promenading Broadway wou\4 
not so swell the tide of that immense Population 
as to be perceivable. They could go and equi, 
themselves with American rifles, furnish them. 
selves with American powder, and American by}. 
lets, and go in American cars to any portion of the 
country, and be ready at any time, to exhibit them. 
selves as an armed force, in the heartof the country, 
This may never occur, but we know that the land. 
ing of an army jn an enemy’s country, in case of 
war, isa most important matter, and our laws ena. 
ble an enemy to flood the country with his soldiers 
in the form of emigrants. I ask now, of Ameri- 
can statesmen, if this thing ought to exist? Wil 
any man say that it is his duty to live alone for 
this present day. Will any statesman say his 
duty stops with this hour? Will any statesmar 
say he lives alone for his own age and his own 
generation? There may be no danger now, but 
we should look ahead, far into the future, and for 
that future supply, at this day, the lamentable 
deficiencies of our laws. 

My second proposition, connected with the 
first, is, that no immigrant shall be allowed to land 
until he produces a passport from the proper 
authority of the United States, resident in the 
country from which the immigrant comes; which 
passport shall contain upon its face the require- 
ments which | have read. 

Now, sir, if there is any law requiring immi- 
grants to bring passports to this country, it is so 
loosely executed as to amount to nothing. 

My third proposition is: our consuls, and such 
other officers as may be appointed for such pur- 
pose, shall be instructed to give passports to no 
| persons except those who are of sound health both 
in mind and body, of good character for sobriety 
and honesty; and upon satisfactory proof of the 
| applicant that he has never been convicted for 
| any crime; and the consul shall refuse passports 
| to all notoriously rebellious and sedjtious persons, 
and to all persons, who, in their opinion, shall be 
liable to become a charge upon any of the United 
States as paupers. I will not pause to enforce this 
proposition with argument. The necessity of it 
must be palpable to every American statesman.* 

My fourth proposition is as radical as all the 
rest. I would provide that the naturalization laws 
shall be so repealed and modified as to prevent all 
foreigners from voting who shall not have become 
naturalized, or who shall not have taken steps to 


’ 
| 





* The following letter from the Mayor of New York to 
the President, will illustrate what I have said about felons 
and paupers : 

Mayor’s Orricr, New York, January 2, 1855. 
| His Excellency, Franklin Pierce, 
President of the United States: 

Dear Srr: There can be no doubt that, for many years, 
this port has been made a sort of penal colony for felons 
and paupers, by the local authorities of several of the con- 
tinental European nations. The desperate character of a 
portion of the people arriving here from those countries, 
together with the increase of crime and misery among that 
class of our population, with other facts before us, prove, 
conclusively, that such is the case. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the gross wrong thus perpe- 
trated upon this city. It requires from me no ailusion to 
the jeopardy of our lives and property from this cause. 
Men who, by a long career of crime and destitution, have 
learned to recognize no laws, either civil or natural, cannot 
fail to produce feelings of terror at their approach. 

The inherent right of every community to protect itself 
from dangers arising from such emigration, cannot be ques- 
tioned. New York has submitted to it long enough. The 
disease and pauperism arriving here, almost daily, from 
abroad, is, of itself, a sufficient evil; but when to it is added 
crime, we must be permitted to remonstrate. We ask the 
interference of the General Government, as it is its duty to 
protectus from foreign aggression with ball and cannon, 
so is it its duty to protect us against an enemy more insid- 
ious and destructive, though coming in another form. _ 

1 call your aitention to this subject, hoping it will receive 
from you that action which iis very great importance to the 
whole country demands. 

1 am very truly yours, &c., 


FERNANDO WOOD, Mayor. 
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become naturalized at the date of the passage of 
this act, provided all boys who come to this coun- 
try as immigrants with their parents, and may be 


atthe time under the age of ten, or say fifteen 
years, shall, at the age of twenty-one, be consid- 
ered as citizens In every respect. 

These four propositions embody what I con- 
ceive to be the remedy for the great evils which 
prev ul up yon this subject. 

| now pass on to some of the evils of these laws, 
as they exist atthistime. Our naturalization laws 
are surrounded with such difficulties and such defi- 
ciencies that they have been malad ministered— 
administered in fraud, negligence, an d corruption, 
from the foundation of the Government. This 
has been so palpable that the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, in 1824, had to pass a law by which, 
at one swoop, wes cured the illegalities of the 


naturalization papers of, perhaps, thousands of 


foreigners, whose papers had been obtained in fraud 
and violation of the laws. ‘The law of 1824 says: 
“ No certificate of naturalization or citizenship, hereto- 


fore obtained from any court of record within the United 
States, shall be deemed invalid in consequence of an omis- 

ww comply with the first section of the act entitled an 
act relative to evidence in cases of naturalization, passed 22d 
March, 1816.?°—Stat. at Large, vol. 4, p. 69. 


Here you will see that the Congress of the | 
United States was convinced that for eight years | 


(from 1816 to 1824) the naturalization laws had 
been corruptly and negligently administered; that 
for eight years men had been sent to Congress, 
men had been elected Governors and Presidents by 
illegal votes and spurious voters; and the Con- 
gress, in their blind liberality, passed a law curing 
the evil, healing the sores, and covering the frauds, 
by looking back and making these naturalization 
papers perfect which had been improperly granted. 

A distinguished judge in New York recently 
discovered that for years and years, and perhaps 
from the very foundation of the Government, the 
clerks of the courts of that State had been in the 

bit of taking upon themselves the duties of the 
judges in granting naturalization papers. Judge 
‘Dean, of the supreme court of the State of New 
York, has publis shed an elaborate opinion, and I 
will read a small portion of it: 


In the matter of the Application of John Clark to become | 


a cilizen of the United States. 
“The petitioner, a native of Scotland, applied to the 
clerk of this court for admission as a citizen. A number 
of other aliens made a like application. The clerk was 


proceeding to administer the formal oath to the witness of 


the respective applicants, when the subject was brought to 
my notice, aad, ou inquiry, [ learned that the practice had, 
jor many years, Leen jor the clerk to receive and pass upon 
‘al applications for naturalization and grant certificates 
without consulting the court, and that the proof on which 
aliens were admitted to citizenship, did not ordinarily meet 
cny of the requirements of the statute. On this state of 
tacts [deemed it my duty to forbid the clerk from entertain- 
ing any applic ations of this nature, directing that all should 
be made to the court. The application was then made to 
the court, and, on examination, { found, that neither Clark 
nor any one of the other candidates for citizenship, could 
furnish proof of continuous residence, within the United 
States, to exceed two or three years, and that each of the 
applicants was unprepared with any proof us to his conduct 
or character, during that brief’ period.”? 


| refer to this simply to show the long existence 
of this error—to show that the clerks of the courts 
have taken upon themselves, contrary to law, the 
duties of the judges, and that this thing has been 
long tolerated. The clerks have been in the habit 
of making out and perfecting the papers, and the 
judges of the court have had nothing to do with 
th ie matter. I do not refer to this as an authority 


any very exalted station or stand, but to show | 


that the error has existed. 


[have now shown that the Congress of the 


United States had to intervene, by an act, to per- 
fect spurious naturalization papers. | have shown 


that a judge of the New York supreme court dis- | 


covered that theclerksof the court had been in the 


habit, from time immemorial, perhaps, of granting | 


naturali zation paperscontrary to law. I conclude, 
of course, and legiti mately, that the persons elected 
to office in that State have been elected by spu- 


rious votes; for it is no consequence how many | 


votes of this sort are given, so far as principle is 
concerned, for a few are often suficient to turn 
and control an election. And I see, sir, from a 
recent act of the Senate of North Carolina—called 
the free suffrage law—that the singular proviso 
isadded, ** That no unnaturalized foreigner shall 
Vote for Senator or member of the House.’’ This 


would seem to authorize the conclusion that, here- 
tofore, in that State, unnaturalized citizens have 
been accustomed to vote. 

So much, sir, for the lamentable deficienc 
the naturalization laws 

Let us now take another branch of this subject. 
Mr. Wise, who has examined this subject with 
much ingenuity, says: 

‘‘The statistics of immigration show that from 
to Ist January, 1853, inclusive, for thirty-two years 
more, 3,204,848 foreigners arrived in the 
the average rate of 100,151 per annum.”’ 

Is is not fair to say that, from the foundation of 

the Government up to this time, there has been 
an average of 100,151 emigrants coming to this 
country every year. We are bound to look on 
the matter in another light. We must look on it 
in the increased ratio of emigration. We know 
that, in the last year, very nearly half a million of 
foreigners arrived in this country. 
statement, which | presume is correct, 

_IMMIGRATION FOR 1854.—There arrived at the port of 
New York, during the year just closed, 307,639 emigrants, 
of whom 168,723 were Germans, and 80,200 Trish. 
immigration at the same port last year was 284,945. The 
following is a comparative table of immigration from the 
year 1847 to 1854, inelusive. In the year 1854 the German 
immigration has been double that of the Irish: 
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German, Trish. 

MOOR cade covacaurthasavereaereaeh 53,180 52.946 
DO de is euwuteccen dwaadte dasrun 51,973 98.061 
POA hath iin daAKE Re Oaede Kees 55,705 112,691 
Pt ciutlavdcaenccindkin anak ened e 535 117,' 338 
FOU eebi cécde cnvanbaeseueeceadacds 60,883 163,256 
BONS GC sitdiviwecee evel Seven cecucd’ ed 11i8,13l 
Sn been Westen Wiel Gatveeedséuts . 110.644 113.161 
Res ccciccactensqaceces cossee IGS, TRS 80,200 
684,654 853,484 

4 684,654 

FO cc skii weieccantieten de teacksouseus 1,538,138 


I have to call the attention of the committee to 
the important fact that, during the last year, while 
three hundred and fifty thousand emigrants landed 
in the single city of New York, only about five 
thousand, during the same period, made appli- 
cation for naturalization. Here you see, then, 
vast portions gf these foreigners spread through- 
out the country without making any application 
whatever to become naturalized, and without 
swearing allegiance to the country. This ought 
to be corrected. 
Chairman, according to the increase of immigra- 
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| have here a 


7 ‘ 
rhe 


We may safely calculate, Mr. | 


tion for the last two or three years, that in five | 


years more, unless some check be made to it, 
there will be an advent of a million the year. 
This ought to present some serious apprehensions 
to an American legislator. This tide of immigra- 


| tion has heretofore been confined to our eastern 


_ doubt it? 


coast; but we have now to look to our western 
coast. The golden sands of California glitter in 
the face of Japan and China! See the stream of 


emigration from the Celestial Empire to Cali- | 


fornia! What are we to do with these disciples 
of Confucius? Forget even, if you choose, for a 
moment, the German and Irish, and look alone to 
the West, and see if there is not an appalling pic- 
ture already displaying itself. What patriot can 
fail to be inspired with the gloomiest apprehen- 
sions in beholding the almost untold millions of 


Pagans, whose army of eyes, more terrible than | 


an army of bayonets, are sparkling with the re- 
flection of the gleaming waters of California? 
How long, sir, will it be before a million of Pa- 
gans, with their disgusting idolatries, will claim 
the privilege of voting for American Christians, or 
against American Christians? How long before 
a Pagan shall present his credentials in this Hall, 
with power to mingle in the councils of this Gov- 
ernment There is now no law to prevent it. 
American party demands a law to prevent it. 


The | 


In five years more, according to the ratio of in- | 


crease of emigration, there will bea million coming 
to the country annually; and there is no law re- 
quiring them either to renounce their allegiance to 
their own country, or to swear allegiance to this. 
But will they come in such numbers? Who can 


country. Our fair fields; our golden sands; our 
salubrious climes, form the animating theme of all 
the nations of the earth. 
in increasing swarms—and, whatever may have 
been the liberal policy of the Government hereto- 
fore on this subject, the time has arrived when the 


The world is looking anxiously to this | 


They will come—come | 
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interest of the American citizen, as paramount to 
all mere ideas of liberality » Should be protected. In 
behalf of Americans, I claim laws to protect them 
in the enjoyment of that heritage which w dnbeee oht 
by the b lood of their sires. 

We have seen, sir, that the laws of the land 
not only invite foreigners to come, but they also 
place it in the power of Princes and Kings to send 
their armies here, in the disguise of foreigners, 
with money in their pockets to purchase American 
rifles of American merchants. 


FOREIGNERS INCAPABLE OF 


Mr. Chairman, I contend that the mass of for- 
eigners who come to this country are incapable of 
appreciating the policies of cur Government; they 
do not sufficiently understand our institutions. 
Patriotism is natural with a native—but it must be 
cultivated in a foreigner. Their minds are filled 


APPRECIATING LIBERTY. 


with a vague and indefinite idea of liberty. Lib- 
erty to them is asort of chaotic idea. Itis not the 
liberty of law, but of unrestrained license. Their 


oppressions at home have cultivated and nourished 
treasonable inclinations, and they come here too 
often toindulgethem. The foreigner believes that 


“America is the natural rendezvous for all the exiled 


patriots, and disaffected and turbulent persons of 
the earth, and that here they are to meet to form 
plans and concoct schemes to revolutionize all 
creation, ** and the rest of mankind.’’ Well, let 
us see if there is any truth in these suggestions. 
Here are the solemn resolutions of the German 
Social Democratic Association, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginla—an association existing in the center of the 
Old Dominion, in the heart of ** the home of the 
Presidents:”’ 
Reform in the laws of the Genera! Government, as well as 
in those of the States. 
We demand: 1. Universal suffrage. 
of all officers by the people. 3. The abolition of the Pres- 
idency. 4. The abolition of Senates, so that the Legisla 
tures shall consist of only one branch. The right of the 
people to recall their Representatives (cashier them) at their 
pleasure. 6. The right of the people to change the Consti- 


The election 


tution when they like, 7. All lawsuits to be coaducted with 
out expense. 8. 4 department of the Government toa be set 
up for the purpose of protecting immigration. 9. A reduced 


term for acquiring citiz enship. ”? 


Reform in the forcipn relations of the Government. 

**]. Abolition of all neutrality. 2. Interventionin favor 
of every people struggling for literty.”? 
Reform in what relates to reliztons. 

** 1. A more perfect development of the principle of per- 
sonal freedom and liberty of conscience ; ¢ ynsequently—a. 
-Tholition of laws for the observance of t he Su ilo 
lition of prayers in Congress ; c. Aboliti of oath upon the 
Bible; d. Repeal of all laws enacting a re ligi us test before 
taking an offic e. 2. Taxation of church property. 3. A 


prohibition of incorporations of all church property in the 
name of ecclesiastics. ’’ 


bhath; b. 


Reform in the social condition. 

**1, Abolition of land monopoly. 2. Ad valorem taxa- 
tion of property. 3. Amelioration of the condition of the 
working class—a. By lessening the time of work to eight 
hours for grown persons, and to five hours for children; 4. 
Sy incorporation of mechanics’ associations and protective 
societies ; c. By granting a preference to mechanics bet 
all other creditors; d. By establishing 


re 
an asyluin for su 


perannuated mechanics without means at the public ex- 
pense. 4. Education of poor children by the State. 5. 
Taking possession of the railroads bythe State. 6. The 
promotion of education—a. By the introduction of free 


ir 
al influence; 
c. By estab- 


schools, with the power of enforcing parents to send the 
children to school, and prohibition of all cleric 
b. By instruction in the German language 
lishing a German University. 7. The supporting of the 
slare emane ipation exertions of Cassius M. Clay by Con 
gressional laws. 8. Abolition of the Christian system of 
punishment, and introduction of the human amelioration 
systema. Abolition of capital punishment.” 


, 


Let every American read this carefully and 
candidly. It is but a fair sample of the foreigner’s 
ideas of liberty. Ought these men owed to 
vote? No President, no Senate, no Sabbath, no 
swearing upon the Bible, no permanent Constitu- 
tion, no neutrality, no Christian punishment. Is 
it even probable that the second generation of such 
insane fanatics should so be improved as to be 


be all! 


capable of voting with discretion? ‘These are the 
** fundamental prince iples of re form of the Social 
Democratic Society of Germans, > and are not 


confined to Virginia, but are ramified throughout 
the whole Union, wherever the Germans go. 

In proof of which, and as kindred to their pre- 
vious resolutions, | here present a part of the 
address and reguiations of the American Revolu- 
tionary League, edopted at the Revolutionary 
Congress held at Philadelphia from January 29 
to February 1, 1852: 
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‘ Fellow Citizens: The Congress of the ‘ American 
Revolutionary League for Europe’ herewith submit the 
resull of their deliberations to the judgment of the people, 
all parties of which were represented in that body. 

‘ Parnestly resolved to find the means of terminating the 
desperate condition of the liberty-thirsting people of Europe, 
firm!y convinced that the first great step to the atlainment 
of this goalisthe cordial codperation of all 1 ho seek it, it 
was for usto ery lore the middle eround upon which all par- 
tice could honorably and cheerfully unite their forces. 

“The consclous determination to achieve a revolution 
thorough and complete was the warrant for our actions ; 
and of you, sovereign people, we ask the ratification of 
this warrant in the readiness with which you stall erect 
upon the foundation we have laid the superstruction of an 
extensive, yea, a universal, fusion of all revolutionary ele- 
ments, ; 

“ Letus, then, be upand doing! Our cause is noble, is 
sacred. The barriers that cramp the growth of active, intel 
ligent, and bigh souled nations are to be stricken down ; 
mankind to be restored to its humanity. Letthe motto for 
Ue strile be union, iniheImerican Revolutionary League.’ 


Here are the objects of the league, avowed ina 
regular form: 

“The object of the league shall be the radical liberaliz- 
ation of the European continent; for which are required : 

“1. The overthrow of monarchy and the establishment of 
the Republic, because in the Republic alone can all the 
horrors of tyranny be prevented. 

‘62. Direct and universal suffrage, and the recall of rep- 
resentatives by the majority of their constituents; because 
this alone secures the supremacy of the popular will in the 
workings of popular institutions, 

“3. The abolition of standing armies, and inviolability 
of the right of the people to bear arms; because the last 
resource of forcible resistance is the only protection against 
the last device of forcible usurpation. 

‘4. The union for these ends of all persons, associations, 
parties, and nations, for the annihilation of oppresion ; be- 
cause without such concerted eflorts the organized power 
ol the tyrants is invincible. 


Arr. I11—Means. 
‘See. 1. Agitation as well in Europe asin America. 
© Seco.2. Accumulation of a revolutionary fund. 
Formation of armed organizations desirous of 
entering personally tito the struggle, and of preparing for 
al by military erercises.’? 


And this is not the mere idle resolves of a club 
at atown meeting. You will see that they so 
arranged this league as to extend it to every prin- 
cipal town in the country. As thus appears: 


‘1, In the principal towns of every State there shall be 
established a State committee, to consist of the executive 
board of the revolutionary association there located. If there 
are several revolutionary associations in such principal 
town, they elect the State committee between them. 

“2. ‘The duty of the State committee shall be to receive 
the communications of the board, and transmit them to the | 
several associations, and to transmit the proposals of asso- 
erations to the board, to establish new associations, and 
generally to make all possible exertions in furtherance of 
ihe cause in the State assigned to its care.”’ 


“Sec. 3. 


“To rue GeRMaNs IN AMeRIcA: The news brought to 
these shores by each successive steamer from Europe, 
proves that the hour of insurrection is near ; therefore, the 
refugees must organize and hold themselves in readiness. 

“*Atamass meeting held November 9, 1853, a commis- 
sion was elected for the purpose of organization—and that 
commission, finding unoccupied that difficult position 
which it was requested to take, now calls upon the Ger- 
man emigration in America to acknowledge them as the 
center in all matters regarding that affair. 

‘*The commission has adopted the following platform 
as the basis of its operations: 

“ We recognize the solidarity of all revolutionary interests; 
our first object being, however, the deliverance of Germany 


from its political thraldom, without our presuming to decide 


by anticipation other secondary objects. We expect that the 
people of Germany will, themselves, decide upon their 
future political system, and we place ourselves at the dis- 
position of the revolutionary Government.”? 


* * * * * * 


“To our former revolutionary companions we say: Be 
prepared! The approaching struggle between liberty and 
despotism will be severe ; but it will be the last; for it will 
only terminate with the anninilation of one of the two op- 
posing and irreconcilable principles.”’ 


Add to this the sage reflections of Mazzini. In 
writing to some friend—some member of this 
revolutionary league, perhaps, he says: ‘*T wenty- 
four millions of emancipated Italians will be 
twenty-four millions of Abolitionists to aid their 
brothers in America!” 

Nor am I permitted to pause here! These dis- 
organizing sentiments have spread with fearful 
success! 
of Mr. Roedel to the German portion of the audi- 
ence, made in New York but a few days ago: 

‘“ BRETHREN: For the first time I speak in an assembly 
like this. We have not all the same language, but our 


| feelings are the same; they unite us here with the American 
of these sentiments we | 


people. For the advancement 
must not only unite with them in speeches, but also in acts. 
In our country we have fouglt for liberty, and many of us 
have lost, in battle, oir fathers, brothers, or sons. Here 
we are free, but not free enough; we want the liberty of 
living. [{Applause.} We have fought in Germany for 
liberty of speech and the liberty of the press. The German 
press is against us in this movement; but we need not care 
for what those papers say ; We must act on our own hook. 
liere we have social liberty, liberty of speech, and liberty 
of the press; and when we want anything that is just, we 
are buund to obtain it. [Applause.] If you don’t know 
your rights yet, hunger will teach them to you. You don’t 
get bread nor wood, and there is plenty of them. At our 
revolution in June, we obtained three mpnths’ credit, and 
when we had no vread, we soon obtained it, because we 
were two hundred thousand bayonets strong. I have noth- 
ing further to say than to advise you to put in practice the 
principles of the social Republic. ‘The Tribune said, to-day, 


Read the following extract of a speech | 
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Ho. or Reps, 


to be secure against it? Sir, are we so securely 
encased in the armor of self-wisddm as not ¢ 
be beguiled by foreign influence? Sir, the besin. 
ning of wisdom is the conviction of our ignoray o.. 
the beginning of knowledge is the confession ,; 
our weakness; and the sooner we know the 
power of foreign influence over the manners an, 
habits of our people the better. The sooner oy, 
children are taught that the Jesuits and priests 
have been raised from their cradles to seduce ys 
the better forus. It has been buta short time, si, 
since all .Jmerica was turned upside down by i. 
eloquent foreigner. But to return to the questio, 
of the honorable gentleman from Mississippi, (My. 
Barry;] upon a further reading of the speec 
referred to, I find that the speaker speaks ag 4 
German. 

Mr. BARRY. I desire to ask the gentleman 
another question. I desire to know whether Ga. 
vazzi, who is getting up these Know-Nothing or. 
ganizations, is not a foreigner? I wish to know 
whether the editor of the Crusader, the greg 
Know-Nothing paper of the country, is not a for. 
eigner? And further, [ desire to know whether 
James Gordon Bennett, the editor of the New 
York Herald, which is also an organ of the 
Know-Nothing party, is not a foreigner? 

Mr. SMITH. I cannotanswer the gentleman, 
[ know nothing of these men, except that, if they 
are foreigners, they are not natives—if they ai 
not natives they can have nothing whatever to do 
But one 
thing is very certain: the editor of the New York 
Tribune, who spends his days and nights in cop- 
cocting slanders against the Native American 


| party; pouring out, every morning, his boiling 


cauldron of lies and slanders upon this new party, 
is the special organ of Abolitionism—and in the 
same print that denounces the Know-Nothings 


|| he parades his slanders against the South, in the 


that the rich would give us a million, if they were forced | 


to it; but now they will hold their money in their pockets, 
and refuse to give itup. When the wolf is hungry he has 


| no consideration, and takes his food fearlessly where he 


Here, sir, is a brief outline of a most extensive 
association, formed and organized upon American 
soil, by foreign agitators, the avowed object of 
which is: ‘* Agitation as well in Europe as /merica.”’ 
Are these hot bloods capable of voting and ming- 
ling in the governmental affairs of this nation ? 
No, sir. The liberty our fathers fought for, and 
which we enjoy, is not the privilege to sit and 
hatch treasons; to disturb, with unhallowed plot- 
tings, the princes of other realms; to break consti- 
tutions at pleasure, to raise armies without author- 
ity of law, nor to take from our neighbor his 
soods, because he has most; but it is the privi- 
lege to be protected by laws from the evils of 
anarchy and oppression. There is no tyrant so 
relentless as ANARCHY—none so oppressive. 

In these proceedings, and regulations, you have 
frequent mention of the accumulation of the Rev- 
olutionary .Fund,”? and while these patriots are 
forming constitutions and laying plans, we hear 
of the financial operations of their allies, Kossuth 
and Kinkle. We see Kossuth peddling his dol- 
lar, of which here is a curious copy: 

* HonGaRIAN Foxnp.—On demand one year after the 
establishment in fact of the InperenpentT HUNGARIAN 
GoveRNMENT, the holder hereof shall be entitled to One 
Doutar, payable at the National Treasury, or at either of 
its agencies at London or New York, or to exchange the || 
same insums of Fifty Dollars or over, for certificates bear- 
ing four per cent. interest, payable in ten equal annual 
instalments from one year after said event. 

* L. Kossutrn.”’ 

We see the accomplished Kinkle, delighting | 
audiences with his eloquent speeches, and plausi- 
ble plans; and reisinly Shnen and twenty thousand 
dollars a night from the pockets of the sage inhab- 
tfants of the western States—all to be used either | 
in aid of the American Revolutionary League, or | 
for some kindred purpose. And these money | 
orators are aided in their schemes, and the people {| 
kept constantly excited, by such appeals as this: 





| plenty, without law, without justice, but in the || 
name of liberty, as interpreted by these plotting, | 


finds it; it must be the same with the masses. Help your- 
selves, and then God will belp you. We must act as the 
wolf, and we do not want any auxiliaries! Jet us act by 
ourselves.”? [Applause.] 


Hunger is the excuse for these sentiments, sir. I 
never yet saw an honest, healthy man that could 


| not earn his daily bread; who could not, with the 


labor of his own right arm, get enough for him- 
self, his wife, and children. it was the pretense 
of hunger that brought the Danes and Normans 
to England. It was the pretense of hunger that 
brought the Goths and Vandals to desolate the 
fairest portions of the eastern world. This plea of 
hunger may bring millions of immigrant invaders 
to this fair land, to take from those who have 





exiled patriots 


Mr. BARRY. If the gentleman from Alabama 


will allow me, I should like to know whether the 


meeting in New York, of which he speaks, was a 
meeting of native Americans or foreigners ? 

Mr. SMITH. I will not presume to say 
whether it was a native or foreign meeting. 


Mr. BARRY. The gentleman spoke of the | 
meeting as composed of the same persons who 
were concerned in a European revolutionary | 


league, and | presumed, therefore, that the gen- 
tleman knew who were the men who composed it. 
I do not know, and, therefore, I asked for informa- 
tion. 
Mr. SMITH. Ido not know. 
him. 
Mr. BARRY. 
Mr. SMITH. The speech is reported in very 
lain English. If it was an American speaker, 
C must have been corrupted by foreign influence. 
{Laughter.} Ah, sir, there is a smile! Are 


| we so far above the reach of foreign influence as 


If the speaker | 
was an American, so much the more shameful for | 





To be sure; to be sure; so it is. | 


form of an array of advertisements for runaway 
slaves. I have no time to talk about Gavazzi ani 
the Crusader. I like Gavazzi for his exposure of 
the Jesuits, but I should hate to take him fora 
Governor. So faras James Gordon Bennett is 
concerned, I have no respect for him more than | 
have for any other Scotch divil. (Laughter. ] 
Mr. Chairman, | would not exclude the for- 
eigner from these shores; but I want the privilege 
of picking the class that comes. I do not want 
the vermin-covered convicts of the European con- 
tinent. Ido not want the crime-hardened felons 
of the European prisons. I do not want those 
exiled traitors, who call themselves patriots, 


| whose oaths of allegiance to their own Kings have 


oy been broken—for who can expect faith 
from the faithless, or truth from the perjured? | 
do not want the propagandist, who comes to in- 


_terpret the Constitution of the United States for 


us and for our children, and to prate in unmeaning 
jargon about the policy of Washington. [| donot 
want those swarms of paupers, with pestilence in 
their skins, and famine in their throats, to con- 
sume the bread of the native poor. Charity begins 
at home—charity forbids the coming of these 
groaning, limping vampires. 


AARON BURR IN FRANCE. 


In reference to iy proposition to absolutely 
exclude from the country persons notoriously 
seditious, | cannot forbear to refer to the French 
Government. 

How admirable was the conduct of the French 
Government towards the United States on the 
occasion of the visitof Aaron Burr. He was one 
of those perturbed spirits of this world, who, be- 
ing foiled at home in his nefarious schemes, and 


| prostrated under the weight of public odium, fled 


for succour and countenance from his own to an- 
othercountry. Visiting France, where he expecte( 
to find, amongst its combustible elements, ample 
materials for his genius to mould into any shape, 
he was metat once, and promptly, with the frowns 
of the court—marked as a public offender, and an 


| exiled traitor—and we have reason to know that 


every step he took in France was noted by the 
authorities. Even the. French people, while will- 
ing to treat him with their characteristic civility, 
rather avoided than courted his presence ; and It 


| was only in the dark corners of the most myste- 


rious and gloomy parts of the metropolis of France 
that he could hold his treasonable levees. How 
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ajmirable was this conduct of the French Gov- 
‘ ‘True to her neutrality; true to her ancient 
friendship for us; true to her national dignity, and 
ternational fidelity, she observed, both in spirit 
letter, not only the obligations of treaties, but | 
fullowed those high incentives of reciprocal duty 
by which princes and nations command the ap- 
niause of mankind. 
* low striking a contrast, sir, does this case of 
the fidelity of France present to that which we 
exhibited of our duty to Austria, upon the visit 
of M. Kossuth to this country! I forbear, sir, to 
comment upon the turbulent scenes which distin- 
onished that extraordinary advent. I forgive all, 
co the spirit of liberty’’ and to the too magnani- 
mous generosity of my deluded countrymen. We 
will grow wiser as we grow older. Time and ex- 
perience is to teach us, that without stability there 
be no true liberty; without the observance of 
the strictest duty in international reciprocities, 
there is no national respect. 


NECESSITY OF OUR ALIEN LAWS. 


We have no sufficient law and no power to ban- 
We should have such a law. Re- 
cently the Emperor of France has decreed the 
banishment of the Russians from the Empire. Will 
any man say that such a power ought not to exist? | 
Will any man say that such a power should not 
be exerted whenever the peace and quiet of a 
country should demand it? The liberties of the 
American people, the homes of the American 
eople, the rights of the American people, are no 
ess dear to them because they have adopted a Re- 
utlican Government; and a Republic is no less 
1 need of all the attributes of sovereign power 
than any other Government. 


ish aliens. 


I 
] 
l 
} 


FOREIGNERS WHO FOUGHT FOR US ALREADY 
REWARDED. 


But I am told that we were aided in our revolu- 
tionary struggles by foreigners. Thereisa shadow 
of fallacy in this. ‘Bhe hint is thrown out that we 
are ungrateful. Sir, gratitude is not, and. ought 
not to be, a national virtue. No generation hasa | 
right to burden another with its gratitude. No 
Government should be grateful at the expense of 
its citizens. ‘Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.’ But have we been ungrateful? We 
rewarded the men who fought for us in giving 
them the best of homes and liberty. We have 
rewarded their relatives by the most liberal laws 
of naturalization. That is enough. Individual 
gratitude, consulting alone its own interest and 
feelings, might go further. But a nation should 
not be required to do more than we have already 
done. Sir, we never promised, no body ever 
expected, that we would make this country the 
common receptacle of the filth and rottenness of 
Europe. It was never in the minds of our fathers 
to fight for liberty and then surrender it to the 
Pope! 

But the foreigners who fou ht for us were a 
partofus. They remained with us after the war. 
Sur victory was theirs. Their swords made them 
patriots, and the Constitution made them natives. 
The homes they won were made comfortable; 
their fields blossomed around them, and after the 
fullest enjoyment of the blessings of liberty, they 
died and were buried in the land which their valor 
redeemed. Their children were born .dmericans, | 
and arenowapartofus. Dothey complain? How 
absurd, Mr. Chairman, upon reflection, then 
appears this hackneyed idea, that gratitude for the | 
foreign aid that was received in the Revolution 
should embrace the unborn generations of Europe! 
that our gratitude should make America a great 
alms-house for the pauper patriots of all creation! 

THE AMERICAN PARTY DEFENDED. 

I now propose to say something in defense of 
the organization of the American party. 

A Member. Do you knowanything about it ? 

Mr. SMITH. 
thing about it. 
zation of ‘* Native mericans,’’ I am not ashamed 
of my countrymen, and I am perfectly willing to 
be considered as one. 

The first objection which has been urged—and 
by no one with more earnestness and ability than 
‘y my honorable friend from Mississippi, (Mr. 
Darny,]—is the secrecy of the order. 

The first reason of defense is, that, in all politi- |! 
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I do not profess to know any || 
But if there be any such organi- || 


| will not forsake the same. 
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cal movements, secrecy is the great element of success. 
I take it for granted that the American party, 


called ‘* Know-Nothings,”’ is in earnest. They 
intend to finish what they have commenced. As 


a matter of party discipline, they have a right to 
be secret in their meetings, and upon the broader 
ground of political sagacity. Solomon says: 


‘© A fool’s mouth is his destruction. Whoso keepeth 
his mouth and his tongue kKeepeth his soul trom trouble.’’ 


Old Polonius advises his son thus: 
* * Give thy thoughts no tongue 
Nor any unproporton’d thought his act. 
* 7 * * * * * * * . 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice: 
‘Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment.”’ 
Burns says: 
** Ay, free, aff han’ your story tell, 
When wi’ a bosom crony; 
But still keep something to yoursel’ 
Ye scarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yoursel’ as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek thro’ every other man 
Wi? sharpen’d, sly inspection.”’ 


Lord Bacon tells us that ‘* secrecy is the helmet | 


of Plato which maketh the politic man go invisi- 
ble.’? Now, upon these ‘* wise saws,’’ I say, 


| that, as a matter of political sagacity, it is not only 


their right, but their duty, if they want to be 
successtul, to preserve in their hails the most 
inviolable secrecy. 

Again, sir, as a matter of party tactics, this 
new party has a right to keep its own secrets. It 
has the examples of the two old parties. True, 
political conventions are usually held with open 
doors; speeches are made, and resolutions adopted. 
But this is a mere publication of the acts of secret 
committees; the moving cause and reason for the 
resolves being unknown and unseen. When the 
great elections are pending, does not each party 
have its secret agents in Washington—meeting 
in dark conclave—flooding the country with sealed 
packages? And doesnot the party in power keep 
the key of the post office in his pocket? 1s not then 


the finger pressed on the lips? ‘* Say nothing !’’ | 


‘* Keep dark !’? These and other cabalistic words, 
with all the mysterious inuendoes of conspiracy, 
are uttered with low tones and smothered breath; 
and all justified, commended, practised, and ap- 
plauded. Why then, sir, may not the American 
party keep its own secrets? 

But, sir, the great justification of the secrecy of 
this order is yet to be stated. The American party 
is not warring with Americans. It is warring 
with an enemy sworn to secrecu, Jesuits AND 
priests? Are not the Roman Catholic priests 
the keepers of ihe secrets of theiv congregations? Is 
not the Jesuit sworn to secrecy? Woes he not go 
prowling about the country with his tablet and 
pencil, culling all information; looking into every- 
body’s business, peeping over every man’s shoul- 
der; winding himself into every man’s confidence; 
lifting the curtain of every man’s window; and with 
his meek, mysterious eyes smiling like a saint, does 
he not hurry away to reveal this information when- 
ever it is of sufficient importance? This, sir, is 
the fearful and disguised enemy, an enemy whose 
name is legion, with which the American party is 
at war. Here is the Jesuits’ oath: 


“1, A. B., now in the presence of Almighty God, the 
blessed Virgin Mary, the blessed Michael, the Archangel, 
the blessed St. John the Baptist, the holy Apostles St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the saints and sacred hosts of Heaven, 
and you my ghostly father, do declare from my heart, with- 
out mental reservation, that—(Pope Gregory, or the present 
incumbent)—is Christ’s Vicar, and is the true and only 
head of the Universal Church throughout the world ; by 
that virtue of the keys and of binding and loosing given to 


| his Holiness by Jesus Christ, he hath power to depose heret- 


ical Kings, Princes, States, Commonwealths, and Govern- 
ments, all being illegal without his sacred confirmation, and 
that they may safely be destroyed ; therefore, to the utmost 
of my powef [ will defend this doctrine, and his Holiness’s 
rights and customs, against all usurpers, and all heretical or 
Protestant authority whatsoever, especially the new pre- 
tended authority and Church of England, and all adherents, 
in regard that they be usurped and heretical, opposing the 
Sacred Mother Church of Rome. 

** | do denounce and disown King, Prince, or State, named 
Protestants, or obedience to any of their inferior magis- 
trates or officers. I do further declare the doctrines of the 
Church of England, of the Calvinists, Huguenots and other 
Protestants, to be damnable, and those to be damned who 
I do further declare that I will 
help, assist, and advise all, or any of his Holiness’s agents, 
in any place wherever I shall be, and domy utmost to ex- 
Urpate the heretical Protestants’ doctrine, and to destroy 
ali their pretended power, legally, or otherwise. 

** ] do further promise aud declare, that notwithstanding 
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Tem dispensed to assume any relizion heret cal, for the 
propagali un Of the mother chur Ai crests, to keepsecret and 
private allhera ents’ counsels as they ntrust me, and not 
to divulge, directly or indirectly, by word, writing, orother 
Wise, any matter or circumestince whatsoever, 


but to 
trat shall be propased, given in charge, or 


discovered unto me by you, my ghostly father, or by any 
ol this covenant. 

** All of which, I, A. B., do swear by the blessed Trinity, 
and blessed sacrament, which I am now about to re ceive, 
to perform, and, on my part, to Keepinviolable ; and do call 
the heavealy and glorious host to witness my real inten 
tions to keep my oath. In witness whereof, I take this 
holy and blessed sacrament of the Eucharist, and witness 
the same further with my hand and seal, in the face of this 
holy covenant.’’ 


Sir, the American party, with all its alleged 
secrecy, avows to the world that one of its great 
objects is, as connected with the gréwth of foreign 
power in this country, tO PROSCRIBE, as a party 
rule, Roman Catholics from office. With this ob- 


execute all 


ject in view, and looking upon this oath of the 


Jesuits, | ask if the American party has nota 

right to hold its meetings in secret, to make its 

resolves in secret,and to keep its proceedings 

secret. There is an old saying, and never more 

appropriately used than now: ** When you fight the 

devil, you have a right to fight him with fire.’’ 
HISTORY OF THE JESUITS. 

3ut who are these Jesuits? wherein are they 
dangerous? Let us inquire. This order was 
founded after the Reformation by a thwarted mil- 
itary aspirant. ‘They were called the ‘* Society 
of Jesus.’’ Its name indicates a purely “ reli- 
gious”’ organization, but its main end was “* polit- 
ical.’? Pope Paul III. confirmed the order upor 
condition that, in addition to the three usual vows, 
of poverty, chastity, and monastic obedience, the 
order should take a fourth vow: to be obedient to 
the Pope, binding themselves to go wherescever he 
should command, for the service of religion. They 
bound themselves to implicit and blind obedience 
to the Court of Rome, and also to an implicit and 
unlimited allegiance to the Generar of theirsoci- 
ety; this general, of course, being subordinate to 
the Pope, and knowing no allegiance except to 
the Pope. 

The number of this order was first confined to 
sixty; but this restriction was removed year after 
year, so that, in less than half a century after its 
foundation, the order had established itself in 
every country which adhered to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church; and in the year 1700, the number of 
Jesuits was twenty thousand. By this time they 
had the charge of all the schools in the Catholic 
countries. They had become the confessors of 
nearly all the monarchs; they were the spiritual 
guides of nearly every person of eminence and 
rank; they possessed the highest confidence and 
interest with the Pope, and were regarded as the 
most zealous and able advocates of the authority 
of the Papal Court. They were relieved from the 
ordinary duties of the other monks. The monks 
were left to their spiritualism. The Jesuit monks 
were taught to consider themselves as formed for 
action, and bound to exert themselves continually 
as soldiers in the service of God and the Pope, 
His Vicar upon earth. They were required to 
attend to matters of the world; to study the nature of 
mankind; to wind their way into the confidence of 
men of rank and power; to cultivate their friendshin, 
probe their designs, and communicate their secrets. 
Action and intrigue were infused into every mem - 
ber of the order, and all their movements were 
covered with the impenetrable veil of secrecy ! 
The form and constitution of the order was purely 
monarchical. 


‘The General, who was elected for life, possessed a 
power which was supreme and independent, extending to 
every member, and to every case! He nominated all 
officers, and could remove at pleasure! In him was vested 
the sovereign administration of all the revenues and funds 
of the order! Every member belonging to it was at his dis- 
posal, and by his uncontrollable mandate he could impose 
upon them any burden, or employ them in whatsoever 
task he pleased. They had to yield to him not only out- 
ward obedience, but to resign to him the inclinations of 
their own wills, and the sentiments of their own under- 
standings.” 

Sir, this is a brief sketch of the power of the 
General of this order. Was ever anything so 
tyrannical? Was ever despotism so complete? 
You must remember, too, that this General, with 
all this power over the members of the order, had 
himself taken a vow of implicit obedience to the 
Pope—so that all this despotism centered in the 
Pope. 
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Let us now see how this power was exercised. 
It not only extended to the monks shut up in the 
monasteries, but it reached to every corner of the 
Roman Catholic world. By what ingenuity do 
you suppose this General could manage this wide- 
spread society? ‘The order had divided its labors 
by establishing what is called: 1. Professed 
Houses; 2. Houses of Approbation; 3. Resi- 
dences; 4. Colleges; 5. Boarding Schools; 6. 
Missions, Seminaries, and Provincials. It was 
carefully provided that the General should be per- 
fectly informed with respect to the character and 
abilities of his subjects. The provincials and 
heads of the several houses were obliged to trans- 
mit to the General, regular, frequeit, and minute 
reports concerning the members under their in- 
spection. ‘These reports were digested and ar- 
ranged in registers, by which the general might, 
ata glance, easily survey the state of the society 
in every corner of the earth, observe the qualifi- 
cations of its members, and select the proper 
instruments for any necessary service. ‘The Gen- 
eral also received frequent reports from his comp- 
trollers as to the fiscal affairs of the society. And 
all these reports were so completely made out, 
that he had constantly before his eye full informa- 
tion concerning the transactions of nearly every 
Province and State in the world. This general 
had nearly as many ministers as the President of 
the United States! He had five ministers, (heads 
of departments of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, 
and Portugal,) to prepare matters belonging to 
their respective assistancies, and to put them in 
methodical and disposable shape. 

Let us pause a moment and contemplate this 
vast power! How ingeniously devised! How 
alillfully exerted! Behold, in some gorgeous 
chamber—lI say gorgeous, for everything Roman 
Catholic is gorgeous, except the cells of its lousy 
monks, and the dark cloisters of its lock-shorn 
nuns—behold, in some gorgeous chamber, this 
General! this almost imperial master of a society 
whose arms reach from sea to sea—from continent 
to continent. Behold him in the midst of the 
images of idolatry, clothed as a Cardinal, with 
hundreds of clerks at his bidding! Behold him, 
with his ingenious and learned minions, quick to 
observe, eloquent to teach, and rapid to execute! 
Behold him, turning over the pages of these care- 
fully compiled registers, in whose cabalistic leaves 
are noted the strength of every State’s army; the 
amount of every prince’s fortune; the size and 
position of every monarch’s fleet; the secrets of 
every king’s bed-chamber; the inclinations and 


passions of every man and woman of power, | 


rank, and character. Behold him, with the lines 
of communication by sea and land, lying open 
before him. Behold him, as if standing upona tall 
cliff, which overlooks the universe, with his eyes 
reaching the institutions of every country, and 
scrutinizing the policy of every Prince. Behold 
this Richelieu, leaving his messenger the alterna- 
tive of success or death in the rapid and safe exe- 
cution of atrust. See all this! and more—if your 
imagination can enlarge itself upon the subject of 
this vast organization—and ask yourself, is not 
this a fearful power? A power exerted not for 
the free, not for liberty! not to disinthrail man- 
kind, but to sustain the claims of the Pope to be 
supreme in temporal and spiritual affairs. 

Well! You have seen the Cardinal in his 
gorgeous chamber, his council house, surrounded 
by his waiting emissaries, his willing messen- 
gers ! 
now, let us look upon it as it diverges upon the 
thousand channels of communication, both by sea 
and land. Who is that splendid chevalier, dash- 
ing by with the rapidity of lightning, with relays 
of fleet horses awaiting him at every point; he 
moves like a bearer of dispatches; he flies to the 
Pope? 
slow way along the purlieus of a city, keeping in 
the background, sluggish and lazy to all outward 
appearance, but with a bright eye, and a face 
blazing with a secret! who is he?—he, too, is going 
on a mission to the principal of some far distant 
monastery, with a communication from the Gen- 
eral of the Jesuits! Behold that anxious emigrant 


creeping from the bunk of some lately arrived | 
ship, casting his glad and mysterious glances | 
long the fresh coasts, and opening his ears to the | 
liberty-chanting hills of America! Behold him | 


You have seen this great central power— | 


Behold that dusty traveler winding his | 


The Natura 


i 


| Mother Church.’’ 


{ 


with his greasy sack entering the lanes and avenues | 


of the unwalled cities of the free! Woo is that 
emigrant?) Who but an emissary of that central 
power—that potent Cardinal! 

Sir, the Jesuit comes in all shapes, in all forms. 
They are spread all over the United States. They 
are men of thehighest order of intellect, education, 
and learning. They are educated diplomats, skilled 
in all the arts and contrivances which tend to the 
concentration of power in the Pope, and to the 
diminution of power in the people. They have 
charge of nearly all the Roman Catholic colleges, 
nunneries, seminaries, and churches in the United 
States. Having sworn obedience to the Pope, 
they swear no allegiance—except with mental res- 
ervations—to the Constitution of the United States. 
They are ready to teach the Catholic laity who 
apply for citizenship, that the oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States is no oath atall, 
when it conflicts with their duty to the Pope or to 
his bishops. 

The main end proposed by this order is to gain 
converts to the Romish church; with this view 
they disperse themselves in every country and 
nation, **and with amazing industry and address, 
pursue the end of their institution. No difficulty 
so great that they cannot surmount; no danger so 
imminent that they will not undergo; and no crime 
so shocking that they will not perpetrate, and 
have not perpetrated, in the advancement of their 
cause.’’ So ingenious and persevering has this 
order been in times past, that they established 
churches in China and Japan three hundred years 
ago, the remains of which still exist. 
obtained, in the last century, admission into the 


‘They | 


fertile province of Paraguay, where they so secured | 
the confidence of the people, that a few Jesuits | 


presided over many hundred thousands of the na- 
tives.” 
monastic ebedience, and implicit obedience to the 
Pope. 
chastity and poverty, but were never known to 
break the vows of obedience and secrecy. ‘The 
order was annulled, for its many crimes, in the 


They take four vows—chastity, poverty, | 


They break, at pleasure, the vows of | 
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lastcentury. The Pope who annulled it is thought || 


to have been poisoned for his temerity. And 


now, again, they are restored t¢@the bosom of the | 


church, enjoying, as common, the fullest confi- 
dence of the Pope. 

‘This order has been guilty of every crime and 
enormity which could degrade and disgrace man- 


kind! Elistory proves the truth of these charges. | 


There is abundant evidence to show that the 
Jesuits, in many parts of the earth, have carried 
out the pledge, upon dispensation, ** lo assume any 
religion heretical,’? in order ‘* to propagate the 


One of the most remarkable | 


instances is recorded in the career of Ricci, the | 


Jesuit, who established Romanism in China. 


** He persuaded the Chinese that the doctrines of Confu- 


cius and those of the Gospel were not essentially different, 
and that Jesus Christ had been known and worshipped in 
their vation many years before. He allowed the Chinese 
converts toretain their profane customs and the absurd rites 
of their Pagan ancestors.” 


And Pope Alexander VII., after investigation, by 
solemn Bull granted the Chinese tris indulgence. 


This, sir, is the secret organization which strikes | 


not only at our liberty, but at the liberty of all free 
nations. * 


This is the secret organization against | 


whom the American party has taken its stand. | 
These are the priests (many of them) who are the | 


keepers of the secrets of their congregations; 


*In a quarrel, recently, between the Neapolitan Govern- 
ernment and the Jesuits, the reader will see,-from the 





| extract below, what the Jesuits think majesty and liberal- 


ism, and how supple they are to claim and to surrender opin- 
ions, either for themselves and the Pope: 
"Turin, December 6.—A curious quarrel has lately 


broken out between the Neapolitan Government and the | 


Jesuits in that kingdom. It appears the latter“had been in 


the habit of teaching that the Pope was superior to all the || 


other sovereigns of the earth, and the former has, for some 


| unexplained reason, quite recently thought proper to regard 
| this, not very novel doctrine among Roman Catholics, as 


| highiv revolutionary in its tendency. 


was, that M. Mazza, the director of police, sent for Padre 
Giuseppe, the chiefof the Jesuits, the other day, and told 


The consequence | 


him they must discontinue this practice, and should recol- | 


lect that, in 1848, they were seat out of the country in 
carriages; * but if these things continue,’ said the worthy 
minister, ‘ the Government will kick you out of the king- 
dom.’ 


* Noi vi caccere mo a calci,’ were the precise words. | 


The reverend father, much distressed at the result of this | 


interview, hastened back to bis convent, and lost no time 


admitted himself a member. 
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whose ears are the only speaking trumpets thronoh 
which an audience is to be asked or secured in 
Heaven! , 

So much, then, Mr. Chairman, in defense of 
the secrecy of the American party. The justificg. 
tion is complete. If I had but five words to speay 
to this party, | would say, preserve your seer 
Remember the fate of Samson. Let no Dalila) 
delude you. Samson was a giant, invincible a, 
long as he kept his secret. When that was surrey. 
dered, ‘‘ The Philistians took him and put out his 
eyes, and bound him in fetters of brass.’’ 


THE ALLEGED OATHS OF THIS NEW ORDER, 


This American party is charged with takino 
oaths. What if they do? For the sake of the 
argument, let this be admitted. They are native 
Americans; they are educated to allegiance. It jg 
not to be supposed that they could swear to anv. 
thine which would be inconsistent with that alle. 
giance. I know that we are commanded to ** swear 
not at all;’’ but aves and sages have not been able 
to discover any other purtficator. In all thecourts 
of Christendom, the oath is the only test of veracity, 
The feebleness of mankind makes it necessary; 
the custom of the world makes it honorable. Ay 
oath, solemnly taken, is an element of purity 
But this order fiads its justification in the practice 
of its adversaries. The two most distincuishe; 
adversaries of this order, are the eloquent states. 
man of Virginia, and the learned gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuanpiter.] Mr. Wise, hin- 
self, after assailing the order for its test oaths, 
utters, in hia letter, this solemn sentiment: 

‘*Oh! my countrymen, did not that ¢ pledge?’ bind them 
end us, their heirs, forever to faith end hope in God ani to 
charity for each other—to tolerance ir religion, and tu ‘mu- 
tuality’ in political freedom? Down, down, with any or- 
ganization, then, which ‘denounces’ a ‘ separation’ between 
Protestant Virginia and Catholic Maryland—between the 
children of Catholic Carroll, and of Protestant George 

Vythe. ‘There the names stand together among the $ siz 
natures,’ and I will redeem their ‘ mutual’ pledges with wy 
‘life,? my ‘ fortune,’ and my ‘sacred honor,’ so far as in 
me lies—so help me Almighty God!” 

The oath of the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is no less solemn. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman from Alabama as ranking me with the 
opposers of the Know-Nothing party ? 

Mr.SMITH. Certainly. 1 heard the gentle. 
man’s speech. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I would scorn to oppose 
a party of which no gentleman in this House has 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. SMITH. This remark of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is not more full of Jesuitism 
than his whole speech. The only retaliation | 
have to make to that verierable gentleman is, to 
condemn him to read his own speech, so fresh 








“To his Royal Majesty Ferdinand II., of the Kingdom of 
the two Sicilies. 


| ** Sacred Royal Majesty 


** Sire, with much surprise we have heard our sentiments 


| doubted regarding absolute monarchy. 


| in any place, accused of lberalism; 


‘* Majesty, we not only in olden time, but also recently, 
on our reéstablishment in 1821, until the present day, have 
always inculcated respect, love, and devotion for the King, 
our Lord, for his Government, for the form of the same— 
that is, absolute monarchy. 

‘This we have done, not only from conviction, but also 
because the doctors of the company, who are Francesco 
Suarez, the Cardinal Ballarmino, and many other theolo- 
gians and publicists of the same, have publicly taught abso- 
lute monarchy to be the best form of Government. 

‘““ This we have done, because the internal economy of 
the company is monarchical, and therefore we are, by 
maxim and by education, devoted to absolute monarcliy,in 
which Cathclicism, by the wisdom and zeal of a pious King, 
can alone have secure defense and prosperity. 

‘* Majesty, that we both think, and believe, and sustain 
that absolute monarchy is the best of Governments, is de- 
monstrated by the damage we suffered in the year 1&2. 
We were the victims of liberalism, becuuse all liberals were, 
and are well persuaded, also, that the Jesuits are the sup- 
porters of absolute monarchy. 

«These things, oh, Majesty, are well known; and Ii)- 
erals would more easily believe that the sun would notriv¢ 
to-morrow, than admit that the Jesuits could favor tiem ; 
and, therefore, every time they attempt a revolution, ther 
first object is to despoil the Jesuits. 

‘Certainly, the Jesuits have never been, at any time, oF 
and what motive 
should they have for not loving and defending the absolute 
Government of the august Monarch, Ferdinand IL., who 
has covered them with benefits ?”? 

So speak the Jesuits in Italy. How do they speak in the 
United States? You have only to change the word mcjes'y 
for liberty, and monarchica! for republican, in the foregoing 
protest, and you have the whole. If they are dispensed to 


in compiling the following protest, which was published at || assume any religion heretical for the benefit of the ehurct, 
i 


Naples a day or two after: 


sO they assume any politics heretical for the same purpose: 


Ho. or Revs. 
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from his lips, and then for him to say again that 
he ** woul ! scorn to Oppose tne Know-N ihings,”? 
end to inquire of himself, against whom did I level 
these vituperative phrases i 

Not doubting that, in the above remark, ihe vener: able 
geniieman trom Peonsylvania [Mr. Cuanpier) intended 
to be personally Offensive to me, and seeing that the senti- 


ment is calculated to be offensive to, at least, a very respect- 
number of the best nembers of this Congress, who 
are the advocates of the American party, [ caunot allow 
that gentleman to escape.from the extraordinary position 
in which his denial placeshim. He is not the first man 
who, forthe sake ofa little premature wit, has ventured to 
be glaringly inconsistent. 
gentleman * would scorn to oppose the Know- 
Nothing party.’ 

What arethe facts? Inthereply to the speech of the hon- 
erable geutieman from Mississippi, [Mr. Barry,] who had 
vigorously assailed the Know-Nothing party, the Hon. Mr. 
Lanks made a speech in defense of the organization and 
d 
r 
} 

‘ 





The 
it 


trines of the so-called Know-Nothings, in which he 
terre !, with much power and force, to the Roman Catha- 
juesuion. ‘The gentleman trom Pennsylvania, a week 

yw two afterwards, put himself up as the champion of the 


Roman Cathohe Ch sob to answer the said speech of Mr. 
Banks, and to defend the Roman Catholic Church against 
the mmputations, not only of Mr. Banks, butof the Know- 

ings. He reters to the speech of the honorable gen- 


tieman trom Massachusetts, in his defense of the secret com- 


bination to put down the Catholic religion in this country, 
by detiying (o its members the full rights of citizenship. 
lie says, in the opening of bis speeeh: ‘* | purpose making 
some reply to the remarks ofthe honorable gentleman from 
af 


‘assachusetis, [Mr. Banks,] who recently addressed this 
lio se, in commitiee, on some of the prevail 
the day, and made special and inculpatory allusion to the 
creed of the Rom an Catholie Chure ne ” _Le tus re member 
that these ** prevailing topics of the dey,’? which the honor- 


ing topics of 


able Mr Banks had discussed, were the topics brought up | 


by the ** Know-No hings;*? and this ** ine ulpatory allusion”? 

was 4 noiorious charge of the Know- Nothings against the 

Roman Catholic Church. And the honorable genUueman from 

Pennsylvania took it upon himself to reply, “ believing,” 
1 


ashe said, ** that an attempt at such a reply as the charge 
ot the gentleman trom Massachusetts would suggest to a 


Catholic, is expected trom me, as the oldest of the few, the 
very few, (i know but one besides inyself in this House,) 
who are obnoxious to any censures jusily made against pro- 
fes<ors of the Catholic religion.”? 

The gentleman devoted an hour to the defense of the 
Roman Catholic Chureh againstthe “ inculpatory allusion’? 
of a speaker who defended the Know-Nothings. He enu- 
merates, also, and answers this Know-Nothing charge: 

‘It is charged that Roman Catholics even now admit the 
right of the Pope to interfere between subjects and their 
allegiance, and between citizens and their duties to the 
Republic, in some other form, since the power to depose 
Kings ts no longer possible. I denyit; [ have denied it for 
tnyself plainly, clearly, specifically.”’ 

itis generally understood that the making a defense for 
one party against the charges of another party, is opposing 
the assailing party. This idea would be even carried fur- 
ther by the gentleman’® religious dogma, which he admits 
‘he who is not for meis against me.” 

If the gentleman “ scorned to oppose the Know-Nothing 
party,” against whom or what party, | ask, did he level 
those denunciatory phrases which beslime the otherwise 
harmonious columns of his speech? 
lng: 


“Of the cruelty of disturbing the public mind with such 


Such as the tollow- | 


questions, and distranchising well-disposed citizens, [ shall | 


not now speak. I shall leave to other times, and other per- 
sons, and in other places, too, the task of impeaching and 
of developing the motives upon which such discreditable 
and unrig b‘eous proceedings rest. I shall leave to those who 
have more billerness [?] uf temper than [ possess, to show 
that, though newly revived, the charge is as old as the hos- 
tility of Paganism to Christianity ; and that those who are 
viliating public sentiment in thus ministering to the appetite 
which they have made morbid, have their prototypes in the 
malignants who would crucify the Saviour”? 

Again, he says: 

‘*Itis mean, it is cowardly, as well as false, for any man, 
or set of men to assert that, in combining to exclude all 
Catholics from office, they do no more than exercise the 
right not to vote for individuals,’’ 

There can be no mistaking this. The Know-Nothings 
say this, and no other class says it. But this wholesale 
vulgar denunciation is not “‘ opposing the Kuow-Nothings.’’ 

Again the gentleman says: 

‘* Atheism is now at work, as it ever has been busy, 
against the Chrisuan faith and Christian prohibitions. J¢ 
us the Roman Catholic first, because that creed is more 
extensive; and without considering the evil which each is 
doing to religion, Christian men are yielding themselves, 
unconsviously, co-workers with infidelity by their active hos- 
tility to each other. "If this country is to fall by any other 
means than ordinary decay or local convulsions, the mis- 
chief will be wrought by infidelity.”? 

Here the Know-Nothings are denounced under the head 
of“ atheists,’ or, ifnot atheists, as men yielding themselves 
as “*cu-workers with infidelity.’’ 

But again, the gentleman says: 

** Shall the heart of the American Catholics be wounded 
with stale rumors—rumors revived for party action—un 
credited tales to their dishonor, or hypothetical charges of 
concealed treason, which, while it ventures upon no speci- 
fication, disturbs the public mind, awakens slumbering 
prejudices, sharpens religious animosities, and gives ccca- 
sion for the mean, the ignorant, and the vulgar ambitious 
to rise into power, by the combination of their own class with 


assa 
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li not have 
me from 


tion shi 
not civert 
Here it is: 

‘© With my hand upon my heart, 
I call this House, and (I speak with reverence) [ call my 
God to witness the truth of all the made from 
my own convictions and Knowledge, and my entire confi 
dence in the credibility of all the testimony which I have 
adduced trom others.’ 


But the gentleman’s interru; 
its designed effect; it shall 
reading his oath. 


and my eye on Ileaven 


assertions, 


Now, sir, it is not very common for a member 
of Congress to swear to his speech; but I admit 
the right to do so. General Jackson swore, ** By 
the Eternal. Cicero swore, ** Pro dii immor- 
tales.”’ Mr. Wise swore, ‘** So help me, Almighty 
God.”’ Mr. Cuanvter swears, * With my hand 
upon my heart, and my eye on Eleaven, | call 
God to witness.’ 

Now, sir, of these oaths, which is the most sol- 
emn? Hannibal, at his father’s knees, swearing 
eternal enmity to the Roman people, uttered not 
the oath more solemnly than did the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. I do not censure 
the gentleman for swearing. He has the un- 
doubted right; but I deny that he has it exclusively. 
I deny that it is proper for hin: to swear, and im- 
proper for the Know-Nothings to swear. | have 
already given you the Jesuit’s oath. It is hard to 
class the Roman Catholic mode of attestation and 
asseveration under the head of oaths. ‘They more 
particularly belong to the head of pamns, cur. 
ANATHEMAS. ‘Then, sir, away with this objection. 
The native American is the keeper of his own con- 
science. Tle will never surrender it to a priest— 
he will never apply for absolution of perjury. He 
knows his duty. He will not falter. 


ARROGANCE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

I now approach, Mr. Chairman, the most deli- 
cate and important subject that has ever engrossed 
It is my 


SES, 


| duty to proclaim to my countrymen the danger- 


ous tendency of the Roman Catholic religion. 
From its first days to the present, it has, on all 
occasions, without the slightest exception, been 


| averse to liberty, and to free constitutions. It 


| Pope. 


recognizes the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Its greatest writers say, infallibility in the 


| Pope is synonymous with sovereignty in a monarch. 


‘« The true principle is,’’ says De Maistre, ** that 
sovereignty comes from God. This is the origin 
of the idea and phrase, ‘ The Kine can do no 
wrong.’’ This same writer (who is a Roman Cath- 
olic) says: ** There must always be one to whom 
it never can be said, you have erred.’’ ‘*Now,”’ 
he says furtaer, ‘‘if there be anything certain 
to reason as well as to faith, it is that the univer- 
sal church isa monarchy. ‘The very idea of uni- 
versality supposes this form of government—-so all 
Catholic writers, worthy of the name, agree unan- 
imously, that the rule of the church is monarch- 
ical.’? (De Maistre, Pope, p. 2. 3.) ‘* Monarch- 
ical Government, once established, infallibility be- 
comes a necessary consequence of supremacy. 
(Ibid 4.) ** He who would havea right to say to 
the Pope that he was wrong, would also, on the 
same grounds, have a right to disobey him, which 
would entirely do away with supremacy, or 
infallibility.”’ “*E avery divinely instituted soci- 
ety supposes infallibility.”? (Ibid 7.) 
distinguished Catholic writer eays: ‘* But there is 
nothing new in the church, and it will never belicre 
what it has not always believed. *» Had he lived a 
little longer, this last phrase would have sorely 
troubled him, since the Pope has lately pro- 
claimed, as an article of faith, (belief) the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin Mary! 

Bellarmine says: ‘* The Pope cannot err, as a 
Pope;”’ ** the decrees of the council are infallible.’’ 

Bishop England says: ‘* We believe that a gen- 
eral council is infallible | in doctrinal decisions. 

De Maistre says: ** I do not pretend to raise the 


, least doubt in regard to the eer of a gen- 


those who, failing in other combinations, hide their disgrace, 


| and avenge their former defeat by such associations as make 


minorities contemptible in themselves, and render majorities 
dangerous to the Republic.’’ 

Mr. CHANDLER cannot convince any man that these 
paragraphs do not constitute opposition to the Know-Noth- 
ings. ‘hen what becomes of that scornful denial, uttered, 
as it waa, in a sort of convulsion of indignation? The 
gentleman’s excessive dignily reminds me of Shakapeare’s 
idea of 

‘ Vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself, 
-ind falls on the other side.’’ 


This same ! 
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eral council.”’ Further: “I firmly believe that 
God has preserved the truly eocumenical council 
from all error contrary to sound doctrine.” 

I beg my hearers (and reade: o remember 


these authorities; we shall 
vance in the argument; and let me say, once for 
all, that, on this grand subject, | have not relied 
upon Protestant writers. I have taken nothing 
from report, rumor or newspapers. 1 have con- 
sulted the purest sources of information; and [ 
pledge myself to the country that my facts are 
taken from the most authentic writers—moat of 
them professed and obedient Roman Catholics, 


need them as we ad- 


EARLY HUMILITY OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS, 
In the earlier his story of the Roman Catholie 
Church, the bishops ‘were meek and lowly men, 
after the fashion of Peter and Paul, 
and tent maker. They professed to be the servant 
of servants. For six or seven centuries they pre- 
served their character for Christian humility. Il 
here quote from Bowers, the author of en elabo- 
rate work—the Lives or THE Popes. He wasa 
Catholic himself when he began the work; but 
became a Protestant in the course of his investi- 
gations. He was not only a Catholic, but a coun- 
cilor of the Inquisition at Nacerata. le says: 


the fisherman 


* 1 do not believe that the Popes designed, af first, torun 
those lengths, or carry the Papal prerogative to tat extrav 
gant height they atterwards did. The success that at 


tended them in the pursuit of one claim encouraged them 
to set up and pursue another. Of this no one can doubt 
who peruses, with the least attention, the records of those 
ages, and compares the Popes in the beginning of the sev- 
enth century with the Popes in the latter end of the elev 


enth. Weshall find them, in the first mentioned period of 
time, submitting, with al! humility, to princes, claiming no 


kind of authority or jurisdiction whatsoever, b 
of the canons of councils, or the reseripts of Emperors ; 
giorying, or pretending to glory, in the humble title 
vants of servants; acknowledging themselves st 
vassals of the Emperors, and patiently waiting 
pleasure of their liege lords, to teke upon them the EF 

copal dignity, or exercise the functions of thatoflice. Such 
were the Bishops of Rome in the beginning of the seventh 


utin virtue 


of sé 
ibjects and 
the will and 


century. How different from those in the latter end of the 
eleventh! They were then vested with the p.atlude of 
all power, both spiritual and temporal ; above councils, and 
uncontrolled by their canons; the fountain of all pastoral 
jurisdiction and anthority; and, by Divine sanction, em 


powered to enact, establish, abrogate, suspend, all ecclesi- 
astical laws and constitutions: they were then become 
lords and masters—the most haughty add imperious lords, 
the most severe masters mankind had ever groaned under. 
They no more begged, but dispensed utles, boasting a power 
of setting 5 up Kings, and pulling them down at pleasure ; of 
calling them to an account, absolving their subjects from 
their allegiance, divesting them of their dominions, and 
treating, in every respect, as their slaves and vassals. those 
whom one of their best and greatest predecessors hud ac- 
knowledged superior to all men, and ar himeelf in 
duty bound to oley. This plenitude of power, as they style 
it, Was not acquired at once, but by degrees, some of the 
Popes being more and some less active, crafty, and aspir- 
ing. But what is very remarkable of the one hundred and 
fourteen Popes between Boniface III[., who laid the founda- 
tion of Papal grandeur, and Gregory VII., who raised it to 
the highest pitch, not one ever lost an inch of ground his 
predecessor had gained. And thus, by constantly aecquir- 
ing, and never parting with what they acquired, and by 
tying the hands of their successors by the irreversible entail 
of Divine right, they became the sole spiritual lords, and 
had almost made themselves the greatest temporal lords of 
the whole of the Christian world.” 


RISE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
‘or seven hundred years, as | have stated, the 
bishops were meek and lowly men. It was inthe 
dark ages, when ignorance and superstition over- 
shadowed the world, when the Popes advanced to 
power. And it was ‘not until the days of Gregory 
Vil., in the eleventh century, that a Pope had 
the audacity to say to a monarch: ** You have 
forfeited your kingdom, and your subjects are ab- 
solved from their oath of fealty. = ae the case of 
Henry IV., the Pope declared, that the ‘‘ Emp yeror 
was amenable to the Papal court of judieature,’’ 
before which he was summoned. He was next 
deprived of his throne, and his subjects were ab- 
solved from their oath of allegiance! The Pope 
claimed the right to dispose of Henry’s empire, 
with absolute authority, asa fief of St. Peter! This 
case was referred to and detiiled and justified by, 
the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Cuanpter.}] The same gentleman admits: 

* Undoubtedly, the 
Kings, and thus to release 
more than one monarch has been 
his throne by the edict of the Pope, and that the allegiance 


of his subjects has been transferred, by that edict to asuc- 
ceeding monarch.’’ 


GRADUAL 


Pope has proceeded to 
subjects. 


dethrone 
History declares that 
made to descend from 


This is an admission—the argument would 
quite sufficient for our purpose. But before | pro- 
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ceed to reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
I propose to establish the historical fact, that for 
six or seven hundred years, the Bishops of Rome 
(the Popes,) have claimed and exercised the right 
—as a divine right—to depose monarchs, and to 
absolve their subjects. 

In 663, when the Emperor Constans went to 
Rome, the Pope went out six miles, with all his 
clergy, to meet him, and attended him, during his 
stay in Rome, as his lord and master. But in 116], 
Henry I1.,and Louis of France, ‘‘ met the Pope, 
and they gave him such marks of respect that they 
both dismounted to receive him, and holding, each 
of them, one of the reins of his bridle, walked on foot 
by his side, and conducted him in that submissive 
manner into the castle—a sptctacle to God, angels, 
and men, and such as had never before been ex- 
hibited to the world.’’ 

About this period, began the serious disturb- 
ances between the Kings of England and the Pope. 
Tiume says: 

“I'he usurpations of the clergy, which had at first been 
gradual, were now become so rapid, and had mounted to 
such a height that the contest between the regal and pontif- 


tral was really arrived at a crisis in England, and it 
become necessary to determine whether the King or the 


Priesis, particularly the Archbishop of Canterbury, should | 


be sovereign of the kingduin.”’ 
TRE WAR BETWEEN THOMAS A BECKET AND HENRY II. 


The memorable history of this struggle cannot 
fail to be interesting, as well as profitable, in this 
investigation. Henry had appointed Becket Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Becket had made himself 
a favorite with the King as well as with the people: 


"The pomp of bis retinue, the sumptuousness of his fur- 
niture, the Inxury of his table, the muniticence of his pres- 
ents, exceeded anything that England lad ever before seen 
in any subject. 

* But no sooner was Becket installed in this high dignity 
which rendered him, for life, the second person in the king 
dom, with some pretensions of aspiring to be the first, than 
he totally altered his demeanor and conduct, and endeav- 
ored to acquire the character of sanctity. He wore sack- 
cloth next his skin, which, by his affected care to conceal 
it, was necessarily the niore remarked by ail the world. He 
changed it so seldom that it was filled with dirt and vermin. 

lis usual diet was bread, his drink water. He tore his back 
with the frequent discipline which he inflicted on it; he 
daily, on his knees, washed, in imitation of Christ, the feet 
of thirteen beggars, whom he afterwards dismissed, with 
presents ; he gained the affections of the monks by his fre- 
quent charities to the convents and hospitals ; and all men 
of penetration plainly saw that he was meditating some 
great design, and that the ambition and ostentation of his 
character bad turned itself towards a new and more danger- 
ous object. 


** Becket waited not till Henry should commence those | 
projects against the ecclesiastical power which, he knew, | 


had been formed by that Prince. He was himself the ag- 


gressor, and endeavored to overawe the King by the intre- | 


pidity and boldness of his enterprises. 
‘« The ecclesiastics in that age, had renounced all imme- 
diate subordination to the magistrate ; they openly pretended 


to an exemption in criminal accusations, from a trial be- | 


fore courts of justice; and were gradually introducing a 
like exemption in civil causes; spiritual penalties, alone 
could be inflicted on their offences; and, as the clergy had 
extremely multiplied in England, and many of them were, 
consequently, of very low charac ters, crimes of the deep- 
est dye, murders, robberies, adulteries, rapes, were daily 
committed with impunity, by ecclesiastics. It bad been 
found, for instance, on inquiry, that no Jess than a hundred 
murders had, since the King’s accession, been perpetrated 
by men of that profession, who had never been called to 
account for these offences ; and holy orders were become a 
full protection for ajl enormities.’’—Hume. 


Sach was the condition of things at that time: 

** A clerk in Frorcestershire having debauched a gentle- 
man’s daughter, had, at this time, proceeded to murder the 
faiher; and the general indignation against this crime, 
moved the King to attempt the remedy of an abuse which 


was become so palpable, and to require that the clerk | 


should be delivered up, and receive coxdign punishment 
from the magistrate. Becket insisted on the privileges of 
the church ; contined the criminal in the bishop’s prison, 


lest he should be seized by the King’s officers; maintained || 


that no greater punishment could be inflicted on him than 
degradation ; and when the King demanded that, immedi- 


ately after he was degraded, he should be tried by the civil | 


power, the primate asserted that it was iniquitous to try a 
man twice upon the same accusation, and for the same 
offense.’ * Henry, laying hold of so plausible a pretense, 
resolved to push the clergy, with regard to all their privi- 
leges, which they had raised to an enormous height, and tu 


determine, at once, those controversies, which daily multi- | 
plied, between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. | 


He summoned an assembly of all the prelates of England, 
and he put to them this concise and decisive question: 
whether or not they were willing tb submit to the ancient 
laws and customs of the kingdom? The bishops unani- 


mously replied that they were willing, saving their own 
order.”’ 


flenry, however, persevered, until he procured 


the enactment of the constitutions of Clarendon, || 


in which he gained a signal victory over all the 


English ecclesiastics, except the invincible Becket, 
i 

who refused obedience to thé constitutions of 

Clarendon, until, abandoned by all the world, he 


was obliged to submit, and to promise “ legally, | 


with good faith, and without fraud or reserve.’’ But 


Henry was still baffled. 


He sent his constitutions | 


of Clarendon to Pope Alexander, “ and required | 
that Pontiff’s ratification of them; but Alexander 


condemned them in the strongest terms—abro- 
gated, annulled, and rejected them.”’ 

secket then repented of his consent; ‘‘ and en- 
deavored to engage all the other Bishops in a Con- 


federacy to adhere to their ecclesiastical privileges. | 


Henry, informed of Becket’s present dispositions, 


applied to the Pope that he should grant the com- | 


mission of legate in his dominions; but Alexan- 
Jer, as politic as he, though he granted the commis- 
sion, annexed a clause thatitshould not empower 
the legate to execute any act in prejudice to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.’’ The King, however, 
persevered until he triumphed over Becket, for the 
yrimate was ‘* condemned of a contempt of the 
King’s court, and as wanting in the fealty which 
he had sworn to his sovereign; all his goods and 
chattels were confiscated. ”’ 
But this war still raged between the King and 
3ecket. The Primate defied the King. ‘‘ He put 
himself and his See underthe protection of the su- 
preme Pontiff.’’ 
the kingdom, and was received by the Pope with 
the greatest marks of distinction. He was not idle 
in his banishment. 


“In order to forward this event, he filled all places with | 


exclamations against the violence which he had suffered. 
Iie compared himself with Christ, who had been con- 
demned by a lay tribunal, and was crucified anew in the 
present Oppression, under which the church labored. He 


About this time Becket fled from | 


took it for granted, as a point incontestable, that his cause 
was the cause of God; he assumed the character of cham- | 


pion for the patrimony of the Divinity; he pretended to be 
the spiritual father of the King, and all the people of Eng- 
land. lle eventold Henry that Kings reigned solely by the 
| authority of the church. That prelate, instigated by re- 
| venge, and animated by the present glory attending his situ- 


ation, pushed matters to a decision, and issued a censure | 


excommunicating the King’s chief ministers by name, and 
comprehending, in general, all those who favored or obeyed 
the constitulions of Clarendon. These constitutions he abro- 
gated and annulled; he absolved all men from the oaths they 
had taken to observe them; and he susperded the spiritual 
thunder over Henry only that the Prince might avoid the 
blow by a timely repentance.” 
dut it is fruitless, and a waste of time, to give 
all the details of this quarrel; yet it created more 
intense interest and excitement in Europe than 
had ever, or has ever, been felt in any of those 
great wars, 
other! 
appointed, to negotiate a treaty of peace! 
King had to surrender his pretensions, in order 
to relieve his Ministers from the sentence of excommu- 
nicalion, which Becket, even in his exile, had thun- 
| dered against them! Here is a history of the terms 
of the treaty: 
** Becket was not required to give up any rights of the 
church, or resign any of those pretensions, which had been 
the original ground of the controversy. Becket and his ad- 


in which armies annihilated each | 
Finally, plenipotentiaries on both sides were | 


And the | 


herents were to be restored to all their livings, and even the | 
possessors of such benefices, and had been filled during | 
the primate’s absence, should be expelled, and Becket | 


have liberty to supply the vacancies. In return for con- 
cessions which entrenched so deeply on the honor and dig- 
nity of the Crown, Henry reaped only the advantage of 
seeing his Ministers absolved from the sentence of excommu- 
nication, and of preventing the INTERDICT which, if these 
hard conditions, had not been complied with, was ready to 
he laid on all his dominions. So anxious was Henry to 


accommodate all differences, and to reconcile himself fully | 


himself so far as to hold the stirrup of that haughty prelate 
while he mounted.’ 

Here you see, sir, in the twelfth century, a 
shining instance of the complete triumph of the 
|| power of the Pope over the haughtiest and most 
| powerful monarch in Europe. 
| autocracy of the Archbishops is strikingly illus- 

trated in the fact, that, no sooner had Becket re- 
turned to his diocese, than he began thundering 
| his excommunications against his enemies, so 
| lately ** the King’s friends and coadjutors.”” 
j What is an excommunication? The excom- 
} 

| 


munication of a King, the interdict of a kingdom, 
is illustrated in the history of King John, the son 
of Henry II. 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had acquired, by 
|| Becket’s triumph over Henry, shows itself in the 


And the supreme | 


| 
| 


The power and authority which | 


next reign; and the King and kingdom of Eng- | 
‘land are placed under interdict, the effect of which || 


| with Becket, that he took the most extraordinary steps to | 
| flatter his vanity, and even, on one occasion, humiliated | 
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may be seen by the following historical account 
of it: 

‘©The nation was, of a sudden, deprived of all exterior 
exercise of its religion ; the altars were despoiled of their 
ornaments; the crosses, the reliques, the Images, the stat- 
ues of the saints, were laid on the ground, and, as if the 
air itself were profaned, and might pollute them by its cou- 


tact, the Priests carefully covered them up, even from their 


own approach and veneration. The use of bells entirely 
ceased in all the churches; the bells themselves were re- 
moved from the steeples aud laid on the ground, with the 
other sacred utensils ; mass was celebrated with shut doors, 
and none but the priests were admitted to that holy institu- 
tion. The laity partook of no religious rite, except baptism 
to newly born infants, and the communion to the dying, 
The dead were not interred in consecrated ground ; they 
were thrown into ditches, or buried in common fields; and 
their obsequies were not attended with prayers, or any hal- 
lowed ceremony. Marriages were celebrated in the church- 
yard; and, that every action of life might bear the marks 
of this dreadful situation, the people were prohibited the 
use of meat, as in lent, or times of the highest penance ; 
were debarred from ail pleasures and entertainments, and 
evento salute each other, or so much as to shave their beards 
and give any decent attention to their person and appare), 
Every circumstance carried symptoms of the deepest dis 

tress, and of the most immediate apprehension of divine 


| vengeance and indignation.”?’ 


Such is the force and power of an interdict; it 
can be better imagined than described. 

Let us here add, for the information of our 
friends, the form of-a personal excommunication: 

‘‘Tn name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, and of our blessed and most holy Lady Mary ; also, 
by the power of the angels, archangels, &c., we separate 
M. and N. from the bosom of the Holy Mother Church, and 


| condemn them with the anathema of a perpetual maledic- 


tion. And may they be cursed in the city, cursed in the field, 
cursed be their barn, and cursed he their store—CURSED BE 
THE FRUIT OF THEIR WOMB, and the fruit of their land— 
cursed be their coming in and their going out. Let them 
be cursed in the house, and fugitives in the field; and let 


| all the curses come upon them which the Lord, by Moses, 


threatened to bring on the people who forsook the divine 
law; and Jet them be anathema maranatha—that is, let 
them perish at the second coming of the Lord. Let no 
Christian say an Ave to them. Let no priest presume to 
celebrate mass with them, or give them the holy commun- 
ion. Let thein be buried with the burial of an ass, and be 
dung upon the face of the earth.” 

This is the simple excommunication of an indi- 
vidual. But much more terrible, indeed, is the 
excommunication of a King or Queen, as we may 
readily see from the opening of an excommuni- 
cation of Queen Elizabeth, by Pius. It opens 
thus: 

‘‘ The damnation and excommunication of Elizabeth, the 
pretended Queen of England, and her adherents.’’ 

In the excommunication of a King, all his adher- 
ents are included. John was excommunicated ; and 
the sentence proceeded to absolve all John’s subjects 
from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, and to 
declare every one excommunicated who had any 
commerce with him, either in public or in private ! 
In vain did King John attempt to hold out against 
the Pope, and he was finally driven to subscribe 
to all the conditions which the Pope was pleased 
to impose upon him: . 

‘¢ That he would submit himself entirely to the judgment 


| of the Pope ; that he would restore all the exiled clergy and 


laity who had been banished ; that he would make them 
full restitution of their goods, and compensation for al 
damages; and that every one outlawed or imprisoned fot 
his adherence to the Pope, should immediately be recejyed 
into grace and favor. Four barons swore, along with the 


| King, to the observance of this ignominious treaty.”’ “* But 


| height. 


the ignominy of the King was not yet carried to its full 
Pandolf, the legate, required him, as the first trial 
of obedience, to resign his kingdom to the Church.” “ Jolin, 
lying under the agonies of present terror, made no scruple 
of submitting to this condition; he passed a charter, in whi 
he said, that not constrained by fear, but of his own free will, 
he had, for the remission of his own sins, and those of his 
family, resigned England and Ireland to God, St. Peter, 
and St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent, and his successors in 
the Apostolic Chair; he agreed to hold these dominions as 
feudatory of the Church of Rome; and he stipulated that if 
he or his successors should ever presume to revoke or infringe 
this charter, they should instantly forfeit all right to their 
dominions.’? *‘ In consequence of this agreement, John did 
homage to Pardolf, as the Pope’s legate, with all the sub- 
missive rifes which the feudal law required of vassals be- 
fore theirliege lord. He came disarmed into the legate’s 
presence, who was seated on a throne ; he flung himself on 
his knees before him ; he lifted up bis joined hands, and put 


| them within those of Pandolf; he swore fealty to wie 


Pope.” 

Here, sir, in this picture, you see a King of Eng- 
land on his knees before the legate of the Pope! 
Here you see the legate of the Pope, elated by the 


'triumph of sacerdotal power, exulting over a 


as well as spiritual affairs !—an 
| country the most enlightened of the age'—and by 


crushed King! Here 
St. Peter acknowledged to be —— in temporal 


that, too, in a 


a King in whose veins was the blood of William 


ou see the successors of 
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the Conqueror. In fact, sir, from the period of 
the death of Thomas 4 Becket in England, to the 
triumph of the Reformers, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was greater in power in England than 
the King himself! 

Not only did the papal power presume to hurl 
its thunders of excommunication against individ- 
uals and Kings—but against assemblages of people, 
for whatsoever purposes met together. It is in- 
teresting to note, in the same reign of John, that 
after the disgrace of the King, the Barons met and 
adopted ‘* Magna Cuarra.”’ But the Pope (In- 
nocent) ** considering himself as feudal lord of the 
kingdom,”’ issued a bull, in which, from the pieni- 
tude of his Apostolic power, and ** from the authori- 
ty which God had committed to him, to build and 
destroy kingdoms, to plant and overthrow,’’ he an- 
nutled and abrogated the whole charter, and pro- 
nounced a general excommunication against every 
one who should persevere in maintaining such treason- 
able and iniquitous pretensions ! 

These historical facts show, not only the grasp- 
ing and aspiring inclinations of the Pope, but prove 
the absolute supremacy of his temporal powers as 
it existed in the thirteenth century. Similar scenes 
and similar struggles to those already described in 
England, were of continual occurrence in all the 
countries in which, at that day, the Romish Church 
had foothold! It needed but litthe—a slizht offence 
was sufficient to cause this arrogant Pontiff to turn 
loose his anathematic bull! and the furious animal, 
blinded with a thousand curses, rushed madly 
amid the indiscriminate masses of mankind! 

It seems strange to us of this age—nay, sir, we 
are astounded—when we look through the tele- 
scope of centuries, and behold afar off, ina dim 
chamber, a feeble old man, alone as it were, hold- 
ing his court amid the deserted ruins of an ancient 
city, without an army, without a fleet, without 
a sword, weighing in the hollow of his hand the 
mighty empires of the world: Conquering man- 
kind with no weapon but arrogance, with no 
power but the all-invincible superstitions which 
surrounded his throne! 

And, to uphold this arrogance, he had his faces 
of brass, and his arms of iron, in every nation; 
and to spread this superstiuon, he had his cowled 
emissaries prowling all over the face of the earth. 

And these cowled emissaries! who were they? 
History, with its burning scroll, declares them to 
have been the most degraded and degrading of 
mankind, given to all the sins and iniquities that 
human flesh, in its weakness, is given to. 

sut, it issaid, there is no more danger of the en- 
croachmentof Popery. The Reformationredeemed 
men and kingdoms. The nations of the earth are 
freed from the chains of superstition; and the Pope is 
now but a sort of innocent father confessor to the 
priests. Sir, be not deceived. When the lion 
sleeps, who so foolish as to approach him in his 
slumbers? A mouse has too much sagacity to ap- 
proach a snoring cat, as if in its small cranium could 
be crowded the grand idea “ eternal vigilance is the 

price of liberty.’? The Reformers prevailed. The 
Pope surrendered nothing. He retired, in suilen 
silence, to the gloomy recesses of the Vatican, to | 
brood over his fallen fortunes; to frame new | 
forms of curses; to learn how to damn with in- 
tense gusto, and to mingle the wine of the Sac- 
raments in the ink with which he wrote his anath- 
emas, in imitation of one of his infallible prede- 
cessors. No, sir, the Pope was not dead; * the 
snake was scotched, not killed.”’ 
His anathematical bull was only turned out to 
grass. 


**T who was once as great as Cesar, 
Am now reduced to Nebuchadnezzar; 
And from as famed a conqueror, 
As ever took degree in war, 
Or did his exercise in battle, 
Have been turned out to graze with cattle.”” 


True it is, sir, that the ‘‘ thunders of the Vati- | 
can’’ no longer shook the corners of the earth. The | 
Pope sat in his quiet court, seemingly feeble in | 
every respect, as if waiting for a gentle and im- | 
mortalizing martyrdom. He who yesterday had | 
been the builder of kingdoms, the maker of mon- | 
archs, and the destroyer of constitutions, was | 
now the weakest of mankind. But we find him | 
shaking his puny arm over Henry the Eighth, and | 
grinding his teeth at Queen Elizabeth. 

Impotent old man! Hecould find but one per- | 
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son in England who had the temerity to circulate 


his excommuaication of Elizabeth. 

At the risk of being tedious, I have collected 
these historical facts; and | will add an illustrious 
Roman Catholic authority, from whoin I shall 
quote a few observations upon the claims and power 
of the Pope to interfere with and depose monarchs, and 
to absolve their subjects. ‘The illustrious De Maistre, 
(as he is called by the Roman Catholics) in his 
truly elaborate and able performance, in a legal 
treatise upon the various powers of the Pope, thus 
argues in reference to the above question: 

** As they had at their command, moreover, all the science 
of those umes, the very turce of things gave them an un 
disputed tile to that superionty which at the time was 
indispensable. The true principle, that sovereignty comes 
Jrom God, strengthened besides those ancient ideas, and 
there came to be formed an opinion, almost universal, 
which attributed to the Popes a certain jurisdiction over 
quesuons in Which sovereigus were concerned. fis opin- 
jon Was quite sound, and certainly far better than all our 
sophistry. ‘The Popes did notatall interfere so as to embar- 
rass wise Princes in the exercise of their functions; still less 
did they disturb the order of the succession of Sovereigns, 
su long as Unogs Were conducted according to the ordinary 
and Known rules; it Was Only when there was great abuse, 


great criminality, or much duubi, that the Sovereign Pouutl 
interposed.’? 


** Aud it matters little here whether the Pope held this 


| primacy by Divine or human right, provided it be clear 


that during several ages be exercised throughout the West, 


with universal consent aud approbation, a power assuredly 
most extensive.”? 

** The theory alone, therefore, would beimmovable. But 
what can be said against facts, which are everything in 
questions Of politics and Goverument? 

** None doubled—Sovercigns themselves did not doubt 
this power of the Popes; and Leibnitz observes, with much 
truth and delicacy, as is his cusiom, thai the Emperor F'red- 
ernck, in saying to Pope Alexaader IIL., * Not to you, but 
tu Peter,’ coutessed the power of the Ponulis over Kings, 
and only contested its abuse. 

“This observation may be generalized. Princes, struck 
by the anathema of the Pope, disputed only its justice, so 
that they were constantly ready \o make use Of I against 
their enemies, which they could not do wiihout obviously 
acknowledging the legitunacy of the power. 

** Voitaire, aiter having related, in his own fashion, the 
excommunication of Robert ot France, remarks, ‘ that tre 
Emperor Otho III. was himself present at the council in 
which the sentence of excommunication was pronounced,’ 
The Emperor, therefore, acknowledged the authority of 
the Pope ; and it is a very singular thing that modern eritics 
will not see the manifest contradiction into which they 
fall, in observing, as they ail do, with admirable unanimity, 
‘that What Was most deplorable in those great judgments, 
was the biindness of the Princes who disputed not their 
legiiumacy, and who themseives otten begged to have re- 
cuurse to them. 

* Butil the Princes were agreed, the rest of mankind were 


so likewise, and there is no longer question but as lo abuses, 
which exist everywhere.”’ 


This great writer concludes: ‘‘Thus the au- 
thority of the Pope was contested only by those 
against whem it was leveled. There was never, 
therefore, 2 more legitimate power, as there never 
was a power so littie comtested.’’—(De Maistre’s 
Pope, 13.) 

But the honorable gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia disclaims for himself, and for certain colleges 
and councils, that the Pope claims any power to 
depose or intesfere with monarchs, o¢ to absolve 
their subjects. Lis personal disclaimer can amount 
to nothing except so far as the gentleman himself 
is concerned. ‘lhe disclaiming of the colleges and 
councils amount to nothing except so far as the 
individuals are concerned who compose the col- 
leges and councils, Besides being in the face of 
the historical acts of the Romish Church for six or 
eight centuries, they are positively contradicted 
by the legal Catholic book of De Maistre, which | 
have above quoted. 

‘The English editor of De Maistre’s profound 
work claims ‘* The temporal throne as the patri- 
mony of the galilean fisherman.’’ (St. Peter.) 

‘The bull which excommunicated Henry IV., 
claims the power expressly ‘‘ ex parte omnipotentis 


dei.”” 


i 


| 


| cannot surrender a divine right. 


‘The bull of excommunication against King 
John, the interdict laid upon England and Magna 
Charia, expressly claim, by words, the power as 
given by God to St. Peter, ‘*to build and pull 
down kingdoms.”’ (Hume, 299.) 

If the power is given by God, what right has 
the Pope to surrender it? He would ‘be faithless 
to surrender it. ‘* He is infallible,’’ says the 
Church. Therefore he cannoterr. ‘Therefore he 
Therefore he has 
not surrendered it. Theretore the proposition of 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Banxs,} ‘* that the Roman Pontiff has never, 
in any authoritative form, disclaimed the right,” 
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remains still to be answered, notwithstanding the 
complacency of the gentleman from Peansylvania. 

The colleges may be allowed to publish what 
they please, so long as they stick to the interest 
of the Church, for the time being, and so long as 
they promote the interest of the Church in the par- 
ticular place where questions may be discussed. 
The Pope will not call them to account, until the 
interest of the Church should make it necessary to 
denounce their heresies. When that becomes 
necessary, the Pope will ect and denounce their 
colleges, and excommunicate and damn all who pre- 
sume to uller such doctrines. This would be in ac- 
cordance with the history of the Romish Church. 
The councils of the Romish Church are in the 
habit of condemning the doctrines and decrees of 
the preceding councils. What can be considered 
as stable in thac Church, sir, which does not 
scruple to condemn its own Pope as a heretic long 
after he is dead! A general council, which Bishop 
England, in a letter read by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, declares to *‘ be infallible in doc- 
trinal decrees,’’ condemned Pore Honorious as a 
HERETIC!—and someof his doctrines as heretical! 
If they can condemn a dead Pope as a heretic, 
what may they not do with persons, colleges, and 
bishops? Honorious as a Pope, being infallible, 
must have gone to heaven upon his death. The 
Romish Church inculcates the idea that the Pope 
is bound to go to heaven. But, sir, in the case 
of Honorious, the council pronounced him a heretic, 
(while he was in heaven,) and asa heretic can- 
not go to heaven, the council, of course, put him 
in purgatory, by their decree of condemnation!! 
and this Church, by their decree, virtually denies 
the powers of Jesus Christ to keep this heretical 
Pope in heaven. Sir, how long will it be be- 
fore St. Peter shall be tondemned for his old 
sin of denying his Master? How long is St. 
Peter safe in the bosom of his Lorn? He will 
never be safe, sir, so long as the Romish Church 
shall presume. I have no doubt he is alive to 
serious apprehensions. I have no doubt that since 
the condemnation of Honorious, his immortal 
soul has been jarred everytime the cock crows. 

There are many notable contradictions in the 
speech of the honorable gentleman from Pennsy!|- 
vania,[Mr. Cuanpier.} In one partofhis speech 
he says,in the most positive and emphatic terms: 

‘*The Roman Catholic Church neither holds nor incul 
cates a doctrine of power in its head to interfere in the 
affairs of temporal Governments, to disturb the monarch, or 
release the subject. It never has held any such doctrine.” 

In another sentence he says, in an earlier part 
of his speech: 

* Nowhere is the right to such power claimed, as of divine 
right, by the Catholic Church.” 

This admits that the right to such power is 
claimed, but not as a divine right, and presents a 
palpable contradiction to the above positive denial. 

In another part he says: 

** The most distinguished instance of the exercise of the 
Papal power of deposing a monarch, is that by Gregory 
VIL., (Ganganeli,) who excommunicated aud deposed the 
Emperor Henry IV.” 

How could the right be exercised without be- 
ing claimed? How could the power grow into 
a right without having been inculcated by the 
Church? 

But, sir, it would be impossible to review the 
gentleman’s speech in an hour. This is no place 
for controversial investigations. How could any 
man be expected to establish any controverted 
point with a Church which has been nearly nine- 
teen hundred years in finding out the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary ? 

THE TERROR OF EXCOMMUNICATIONS. 

But giving to the Church the benefit ofall the gen- 
tleman’s disclaimers, there sti!l exists the divine 
right to excommunicate, and it is the moral power 
and terror of personal excommunication, the ex- 
ercise of which this-country has to dread. In 


| reference to deposing monarchs, the Church might 


even safely surrender the power to depose, and let 
it all rest upon the divine right to excommuni- 
cate. According to the showing of thegentleman 
from Pennsylvania, ‘* excommunication, unless re- 
moved within a year, was to assist in working out 
depositions.”’ 

The gentleman admits that he believes in al! the 
religious dogmas of the Romish Church. He says: 

“J acknowledge all my obligations to the Church of 
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which | am an humble member, and I recognize all the 
rights of the venerable head of that Church to the spiritual 
deference of its children ; and 1 desire that no part of what 
[ may say, or What [I may concede, in my remarks, may 
be considertd as yielding a sing!edogima of the Cutholi- 
Church. 1 believe all that that Church believes and 
teaches as religious dogmas.’’ 

The gentleman declares ‘‘ that he would oppose 
the invading army and navy of the Pope, were 
such a thing to occur!’’ Bat the Pope does not 
war with ** armies and navies.’’ He comes not 
with ‘all the pride, and pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war.’’ His excommunication is the 
only eword he needs—his armies are the innu- 
merous hosts of superstition, whose name is 
legion, which come thronging the atmosphere of 
the imagination. The very ‘‘daggers’’ of the 
air, which appall the firmest heart, unnerve the 
stoutest body, and paralyze the strongest intellect. 

Will the gentleman say that against an excommu- 
nication he would dare to raise his head, his hand, 
or his voice? No, sir He yields not one of the 
religious dogmas of the Church. Would he not 
be liable, now, while a member of Congress, were 
he to commit evil, to be excommunicated, as a 
person, by the Bishop of his Church? Certainly. 
If excommunicated, would not all Roman Cath- 
olics be obliged to refuse him meat or bread, or 
countenance, or shelter? and would it not be their 
duty to the Church to perseculehim? Yes. What 
then would be his condition? Asa Catholic, his 
kpirit would be prostrated, his mind would be 
unhinged; his soul would be crushed; an Ameri- 
can Congressman would be denied entrance into 
the lowest Catholic hovel in the purlieus of Wash- 
iweton. 

Suppose the gentleman was President of the 
United States—and his name, | believe, has been 
honorably mentioned in that connection—as a man 
he would still be liable to excommunication by an 
American Bishop! And in his person the habita- 
tion of the President would be liable to become a 
whited sepulcher! and the Chief Magistracy of 
this Union would be groveling in the dust at the 
foot of the Roman Catholic power. So itis of no 
moment whether the Pope claims the right to de- 
pose or not, if, under the terrors of excommuni- 
eation, the mysterious and prostrating powers of 
the Church can be as well and effectually put to 
work. 

I have already spoken to the desolating effect of 
an excommunication. We cannot well imagine 
itsextent. And J cannot forbear, in this connec- 
tion, to refer to an instance of the powers of a 
priest, in this country, over a member of his con- 
gregation. I-give it as 1 find it in a newspaper, 
and do not, of course, vouch for its accuracy: 

*“SiInGuLAR PROCEEDINGS IN a Roman Caruouic 
Cuuren in Jersey Crry.—We have already mentioned 
the differences between Father Kelley, the Priest of St. 
Peter’s Church, in Jersey City, and the oflicers of the 
Montgomery Guards, the former having,on several oeca- 
sions, denounced the latter from the altar for alieged viola- 
tions of the church relations. 

‘¢ We learn that on Sunday, at ‘last prayers,’ Captain 
Farrell, of the Guards, entered his pew in St. Peter’s, from 
which he had been previously forbidden by the priest, Father 
J. Kelley. This act was the cause of much excitement. 
The priest appearing before the altar, and addressing the 
congregation, stated that he would not proceed with the ser- 
vices until pew No. 31 (Captain Farrell’s) was vacated. 
The captain hesitated to remove, but, at the urgent solicita- 
tion of some of the congregation, he finally walked out of 
his pew, at which mostof the members of the congrega- 
tion, and members of the Guard, of which he is commander, 
became highly excited, and insisted on his returning and 
taking possession of his pew. The captain was prevailed 
upon to reénter the pew, but the priest still persisting in his 
determination not to proceed with the services until said 


pew.was vacated, the captain finally yielded his post and 


retired. The service then proceeded.” 


I do not know that Captain F. was a member 
of the Church. 
priest, surrounded by the gorgeous and imposing 
gewgaws of his altar, possessed the moral power 
to drive a freeman from his pew! This is ex- 
communication in miniature ! 

Then what virtue is there in the protestation of 
patriotism which the honorable gentleman so em- 


phatically makes? It did not extend to the moral | 


power of the Pope; and even, in another sense, the 
gentleman, in effect, takes it back. 


His protestation of patriotism is made—as he 


admits—in the face of what he says is “ really an 
impossibility.” What good is there in making 
pledges against an impossibility? Here are his 
words: 


It is sufficient to know that the | 


‘In the early part of my remarks I took occasion to say 
what would be my course, if, by any remarkable—but really 
impossible—concurrence of circumstances, the army and 
navy of the Pope should invade the country.” 

If the invasion of the United States, by the Pope, 
with an army and navy, is an impossibility, what 
virtue is there in this ostentatious display of patri- 
otism? The gentleman fortifies himself by refer- 
ring to the remarks of Bishop England. That 
learned and eléquent prelate said: 


sutif the Pope were to declare war against America, 
and any Roman Catholic, under the pretext of spiritual 
obedience, was to refuse to oppose this temporal aggressor, 
he would deserve to be punished for his reiusal.”’ 

In the understanding of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, this means: ‘* If the Pope should 
declare war against the United States—which is 
‘really an impossibility’—any Roman Catholic who 
should refuse to oppose the Pope—though it would 
be impossible for the Pope to do such a thing—would 
deserve to be punished!’’ There is certainly very 
little danger of any man being punished for dis- 
obeying his Government in an order which could 
only be given to him upon the happening of an im- 
possibility. . 

Sir, | do not doubt the patriotism of the honor- 
able gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cnanp- 
LER.] I only regret that he has involved it in so 
much mystery, and expressed it in such dubious 
phrases. 

A WORD ABOUT MENTAL RESERVATIONS. 


The church gives to her Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, the right of mental reservations in caths. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, the invincible 
Thomas 4 Becket, swore to the constitutions of 
Clarendon, under Henry II., to observe them ** le- 
gally, with good faith, and without fraud or reserve.”” 
(1. tlume,2i1.) He afterwards refused to keep his 
oath, and when upbraided by the other bishops of 
England he said ** he had, indeed, subscribed the 
constitutions legally, with good faith, and without 
fraud or reserve; but in these words was virtually im- 
plied a satvo for the rights of their onpeR, which, 
being connected with the cause of God and His 
Church, could never be relinquished by their oaths and 
engazements.’’ (1. Hume, 214.) 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania shows us 
that the late Bishop England held a contrary doc- 
trine in the United States. Beit so. But when 
the opinions of that learned and eloquent prelate 
shall have perished; when his name shall occupy 
but a bare inch in the compressed volume of re- 
nown, when the last paragraph of his remem- 
brance shall have been, by the moths of ages, 
entirely eaten out of the encyclopedias of posterity, the 
name and fame of Thomas a Becket will stand 
immortal in the archives of the Vatican, and in the 
history of the world, as a great intellectual cliff, 
from which the vain waters of oblivion, age after 
age, recede in their fruitless efforts at submersion. 


and work. 


This great Archbishop may be called the prac- | 


tical father of the Jesuits. He has never been 
condemned; his doctrines never disavowed; his 
practice authorizes theirs. Then, sir, when this 
arm of the Roman Catholic Church is uplifted in 
America, tell me not there isnodanger! This is 
the song of the Siren. I warn my countrymen 
to be armed. Let every Protestant make himself 
a sentinel on the watch towers of liberty. 

Yet, in the face of all this, weare told that there 
is no necessity for this secret order of Americans! 
The eloquent and distinguished statesman of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Wise, tells us, speaking of the Protest- 
ant clergy : ** They areas a whole church militant, 
with their armor bright.”” They are zealous, jeal- 


_ous, watchful, and organized, banded together | 


| defend their faith.”’ 


against Papacy. They are learned, active, and 


es too, as any brotherhood of Monks.’? | 
ee 


hey need no such political organization to 
‘*In the name of their reli- 
gion,’’ he exclaims, ‘* I ask, why not rely on God.”’ 
Sir, they have no right to rely on God alone. 
They are God-appointed sentinels. 

Not to the slothful, not to the indolent, not to 
the idle and lazy of his followers does God give 
his rewards. 


| returned it unimproved to his master, was driven 


away. 


| of the child, and burned as heretical? 
The servant who hid his talent and | 


He who had improved it, was made mas- | 


ter over many things, and admitted to enter into | 


the service of the lord. 
‘© Watch and pray,”’ 
which, if it négds any interpretation, means, Hors 
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Shall the lion rely on his strength 
and not use his muscles? Then the lamb could 
devour him. Sir, there is a practicability in al} 
these Divine injunctions, which is well illustrated 
by the lives of the reformers, in the sleepless vigi- 
lance and active energy of their labors. This 
practicability is more humorously carried out by 
Cromwell in his great battles. That renowned 
commander always went into battle with a prayer 
to God—but not a prayer merely—his words 
were: ** Bless God and pick your FLINTS.”’ It was 
by this practical working of his faith, with his cease- 
less vigilance and activity, that he was enabied 


| to effect a revolution which made his name immor- 


tal,and aided in grafting many branches of freedom 
on the great tree of English liberty. And to this 
practical working of the Divine injunctions, I trust 
that all Protestants will bend their energies, and 
not be deluded by any dream of fancied security. 
The Protestant clergy are God-appointed senti- 
nels. I warn them not to be lulled to sleep; | 
warn them by the fate of Alectryon; I warn them 
by the fate of Argos; I warn them by the fate of 
the unprofitable servant. 
NO LAW PROPOSED AGAINST CATHOLICS, 

But we are told that the Constitution declares 
that ‘‘ no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States.’’ Also in the first article of the 
amendments to the Constitution, itis declared ‘‘that 
Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.’? What is the meaning of this? It 
means that Congress shall pass no law making a 
religious test a qualification for office. And it leaves 
every individual free to say that he will or will not 
vole for a man for oflice who professes certain reli- 
giows principles or holds a certain religious creed. 

Does the American party propose to enact any 
law to exclude from office Roman Catholics ? No, 
sir. It says for its members, we will not vote 
for Roman Catholics; and when we get the power, 
we will, as a party, turn out Roman Catholics, 
and put in Protestant natives, as a party rule—a 
rule which has been exercised time out of mind 
by the Democratic and Whig parties in this coun- 
try. You may call it proscription, if you choose; 
but party proscription has been made respectable, 
as a rule of action, by both the great defunct par- 
ties. 

| have sworn, upon more occasions than one, to 
support the Constitution of the United States, and 
there is noclause in it for which I have more rev- 
erence than that which secures to all men the free- 
dom of religious opinion. The American party 
will never infringe that sacred clause of the Con- 
stitution, The war it wages is a war for the 
freedom of religious opinion! It wars against the 
tyranny of priestcrait; and aspires to the privi- 
lege of laying a pure Bible before the laity of the 
Roman Catholic Church; and demands that they 
be permitted to read and interpret. It aspires to 
a reformation of the schools. 

We do not wish American children to be taught 
from their infancy to reject portions of the sacred 
Scriptures, and to ‘ believe in apostolic and eccle- 
siastical traditions,”’ as their faith requires, as will 
be seen from this extract from the Roman Catholic 
prayer book: 

‘¢T most fully admit and embrace Apostolic and ecclesi- 
astical rrapirtions: I also admit the sacred Scriptures, 
ACCORDING TO THE SENSE IN WHICH OUR HOLY MOTHER, 
THE CHURCH HAS HELD, AND DOES HOLD THEM, TO WHOM 
IT BELONGS TO JUDGE OF THE TRUE SENSE AND INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THE HOLY scRIpTURES. Nor WILL I EVER 
TAKE AND INTERPRET THEM OTHERWISE THAN ACCORD- 
ING TO THE UNANIMOUS CONSENT OF THE FaTHERS.”’ 

It is time to dissipate these blind teachings. It 
is time the young mind should be allowed to see 


_the beauty of thought, the value of logic, the 


power of reason, the necessity of investigation. 
_ What kind of freedom of religious opinion is 
it, when the child is taught from infancy to think 


_ alone through the priest ? When Protestant books. 


prithmers, and catechisms are torn from the hand 
Wher 


every fibre of the young intellect is strung with 


_ the scorpions of superstition overpoweringly im- 


is the Divine injunction; | 


posed by the gorgeous displays at the Catholic 
altar of paintings, and music, and symbols. 

I propose ne law to invade the sanctity of the 
Roman Catholic altar—or to touch, with rude 


. hands, thesacerdotal robe, [ invoke public opinion. 
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| would expose its absurdities, rebuke its idol- | 


atries, ridicule its mockeries. Sir, tu see the un- 
tered Peruvian bowing and kneeling to thesun, 

{ worshiping it as the Great God of light—an 
.dmitted omnipotence—is not surprising; nay, sir, 
there is something awfully solemn, grand, and 
ennobling in the superstition. It exhibits the open 
aud humble admission ofan over-ruling Divinity. 


But to see the best educated men of the country | 


bowing down to images and baptising bells, to scare 
away, with their sounds, the evil spirits of the air, is, 
indeed, humiliating! 

Sic, we do not wish our children taught that a 
bell can scare away the devil. We wish to teach 
American wives that their husbands are their only 
confessors; American children that their fathers 
and mothers are their only confessors. To correct 
these evils we invoke public opinion, and proclaim 
that we intend to practice party proscription. We 
ask no law; but give us a pure ballot box. 


And let no native suppose that he has before | 


him an easy task. The Roman Catholic Church 
has already acquired immense power in America. 
‘Their system is, never to relinquish an inch of soil. 
They do not build log cabins to preach in; they 
make no perishable plank houses to preach in. 
They are not humble enough for that. They 
Jeave that to the heretical Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and others. In their swaggering 
pride, they forget that the fathers of the Church 
were *‘fishermen’’ and ‘ tent-makers.”” When 


they build an edifice, its foundation is laid deep in | 


American soil, and its spires rise high into the 
American heavens. They are already millions! 
This enemy is formidable. Then let every man 
go to work—let every Protestant be a sentinel on 
the watch-towers of liberty. 


GEORGIA AND OHIO AGAIN. 


MR. STEPHENS, IN REPLY TO MR. 
CAMPBELL, 
In rHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 15, 1855. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole 


on the state of the Union on the Pacific railroad 
bill— 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I do not propose to discuss the 
Pacific railroad bill. Some weeks ago, sir, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Mace] gave notice 
of his intention to introduce in this House a bill 
to prohibit slavery in Kansas and Nebraska, and 
accompanied that notice with a speech, to which 1 
replied. To the remarks then submitted by me, 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Camp- 





seLt}] madeareply. That speech of the gentle- | 
man from Ohio has been, according to the notice | 
which he gave, considerably amplified and elab- | 


orated, as it appears in the Globe. It is to that 
amplified and elaborated speech that I intend to 
devote what I have to say on this occasion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It is very true, Mr. Chair- 
man, a8 the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Sre- 


pHeNs] remarks, that I did, pursuant to notice, | 
amplify and enlarge my remarks, as is usual, | 


under similar circumstances. Still, it is certainly 
but just to me that the gentleman should couple 


with his notice of the fact, the further truth that I | 
permitted him to elaborate, just as much as he | 


desired, the various remarks made by him during 
the hour allotted to me. I submitted to him all 


the notes of that speech, and gave him the oppor- | 
tunity of making, in his remarks, all the altera- 


tions that he desired tomake. And even after the 


proof-sheets were prepared, [ again extended the | 


same courtesy to the gentleman, or rather, I made | 


the proposition to him, that he might amplify just 
as much as he desired. 


1 wish this statement to | 


go with the suggestion of the gentleman from | 


Georgia. 


Mr. STEPHENS. If the gentleman has no 


other more pertinent interruption to make during | 


my remarks, | trust he will permit me to proceed 


without thus encroaching upon my time. 
It is true, Mr. Chairman, that I revised and 


corrected that portion of the remarks made by | 


myself. It is true that the gentleman submitted 
the proof-sheet of his speech, as printed, to me, 
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but I did not choose to reply in that way to any 
matter, except such points as were drawn out in 
the debate between us on this floor, in that speech. 
I chose to reply here, and in the way I now propose 
todo. This is what I was just going to state if I 
had not been interrupted. As to the amplification 
of his speech, | do not object. 1 did not state the 
factin the spirit of objection. It is not to that point 
I was speaking. But this was my object in stating 
the fact: Inasmuch as, in the speech published, | 
do appear to have appeared and taken part in a 
discussion with thegentleman on some points; and, 
inasmuch as there are many matters elaborated 
in the published speech, which are inserted before 
my answers to the gentleman’s interrogatories, 
it may, to some not aware of the reason, seem 
strange that I made no reply to the gentleman 
upon these points. It is for this reason | made 
the statement, and it is for the purpose of reply- 
ing to the gentleman’s statistics, | now desire to 
occupy some of the time of the committee. I do 
not object to the gentleman’s amplification. Not 
at all, sir. But, sir, | have something to say in 


| reply to these statistics, which were not exhibited 


by the gentleman onthe floor. I have, sir,a great 


| deal to say in reply to them; and I therefore avail 


myself of this opportunity—the earliest that I 
have had—to reply to them. I have more to say 
in reply to them, much more than I can speak in 
one hour, the limited time that I have. 

But, sir, before going into the statistics given in 
the forepart of the gentleman’s speech, in which 
he attempted to reply to some of the positions 
assumed by me in answer to the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. Mace,] I wish to state a few things 
in passing; and I will here say that, so far as my 
consistency is concerned, (the main object of the 
gentleman’s attack,) I have nething now to add 
to what I have heretofore said. My record may 
stand as itismadeup. 1 have ne desire to change 
or modify it in the least; not even to cross at or 
dotani. Byit,as it stands, I am willing to abide 
whilé living, and by it to abide when dead. It 
was not made fora day, or for an election, but for 
all time tocome. But to proceed. 

The gentleman from Ohio, in the tenor of his 
argument, makes me use language which I did not 


| utter on this floor—or, at least, he seems to put 


words into my mouth that I did not use. Now, 
when an argument is not stated fairly, it argues 
either a wantof comprehension, ora consciousness 
of the want of capacity or ability to answer it on 


the part of one who thus fails fairly to present it. | 


Either alternative does not bespeak much for the 
formidable qualities of an opponent. I have, Mr. 
Chairman, too high a regard for the intelligence 
of the gentleman, to think that he did not under- 
stand myargument. I believe that his object was 
rather to size the argument to his capacity to reply 
to it, as he supposed. 

For instance, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
says, in his speech, ‘‘ we are told that the South 
gets nothing, that the South asks nothing.” Now, 


| sir, in my reply to the gentleman from Indiana, 


{Mr. Mace,] I spoke of the great fact, well 
known, living, and ** fixed fact,’’ that the indus- 
trial pursuits of the South do not, in the main, 
look for the protection or fostering care of the 
Government, and that the general industrial pur- 
suits of the North do. I did not say that the 
South gets nothing, or that the South asks noth- 
ing. I said that the South asks but few favors; 
and I repeat it, sir. Nor am I to be answered by 
being told that General Jackson and Mr. Clay— 
southern men—were in favor of fostering, as far 
as they could by proper legislation, the interests 
of the North. That does not disprove the fact 
which I uttered, that the South does not gener- 
ally look to the Government for protection, and 
that the North does. Sir, it rather proves the 
opposite, and confirms my statement. Because | 
stated that the industrial pursuits of the North 
look to the Government for :rotection, is that state- 
ment disproved by the fact that southern men, or 
even myself, have voted to favor those interests, 
as far as was consistent with publicduty? So far 
from disproving, it tends rather to establish it. 
What I stated on this point was in reply to the 
gentleman from Indiana, whose tone of argument 
was, that the South carried measures promotive 
of their interest by bluster. 

But, sir, to come down to the argument as the 


| hands out of our pockets. 
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gentleman states it! If he cannot or does not wish 
to meet me on the ground that the South asks but 
few favors, as I stated it, and that the North does 
look more to the Government for its fostering care 
to protect its various interests than the South does, 
very well, I will meet him on his own ground. If 
he cannot answer my position, but must size my 
argument so as to make it stand as he has it, that 
‘the South asks nothing, and gets nothing,” | 
will come down even to his ground, so far as his 
answer is concerned. 

The gentleman says, in the first place, putting 
the language in my mouth, ‘* The South asks 
nothing, gets nothing;”’ and he then replies ‘* Cer- 
tainly not,’’ and refers us to the acquisition of 
Louisiana. And then, putting the words in my 
mouth, again he says: ** The South asks noth- 
ing.”” ’ 

* ¢ The South asks nothing!’ 
millions to get Louisiana. 

«© The South asks nothing!’ 
lions to get Florida. 

* ¢ The South asks nothing!’ In 1845, her policy brought 
Texas into the Union, with a promise that she might carve 
herself up into five States. 

‘“¢ The South asks nothing!’ Her Texas annexation 
brought the war with Mexico, and more territory was de- 
manded as ‘ the fruits of that war.’ ” 


In 1803, we paid fifteen 


In 1819, we paid five mil- 


I think he does great injustice to the North 
when he says that the acquisition of Louisiana 
was for the exclusive benefit of the South. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It is true that, at the time 
I made a reply to the gentleman from Georgia, [ 
caught the idea which he presented, that the South 
asked nothing, from his manner of expression, 
and those were the words which I used at the time 
as they were reported. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I cannot yield to the gen- 
tleman unless he be very brief. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I call the attention of the 
gentleman to what he did say. He did say, as 
reported, *‘ all that we ask of you is to keep your 
That is all the South 
asks, and we do not even get that.’’ 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. The gentleman 
will find not only those words, but others in my 
speech ‘* as reported,’”’ all going to establish the 
leading point in that part of the argument, that 
the South asked but ** few favors’? compared with 
the wants of the North. That was my position, 
and not that we asked ‘‘ nothing’’ or got ** noth- 
ing.’? Some of these favors I specified; but, in the 
main, I asserted, or meant, in substance, to assert, 
as every one well understood, that the greatest 
desire of the South was, that the General Govern- 
ment would keep its hands out of her pockets. And 
this is true; and the gentleman did not attempt to 
reply to it, except as [ have stated. Il come now, 
then, to the gentleman’s reply to the position that 
the South * asks nothing.’’ To this he says, ** that 
we paid $15,000,000 for Louisiana.’’ ‘To this I 
say, it was not the South alone that secured the 
acquisition of Louisiana. Nor was it alone for 
the benefitof the South. There were but twenty- 
three votes in this House against that acquisition. 
It was a national acquisition. Sustained by national 
men from all sections, there was hardly a show of 
opposition to it from any quarter. 1 should sup- 
pose that Ohio would be the last State in this 
Union to raise her voice against that measure, or 
hold that it was exclusively for the benefit of the 
South. What would have become of her trade 
and commerce if Louisiana and the mouth of the 
Mississippi were stiil in the hands of Spain or 
France? If the fifteen millions of money, which 
we paid, be the grounds of the gentleman’s objec- 
tion, all that has been more than refunded by the 
sale of public lands embraced within the limits of 
that acquisition. These sales, up to this time, 
have amounted to $25,928,732 23, besides what 
is yet to be realized from the hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles yet to be sold. So the 
fifteen millions was no bonus to :hé South, even 
if the South had carried the measure for their 
own benefit. 

Again, waa the acquisition of that territory 
made to extend the southern area of the country ? 
Let us examine this view of the —— What 
extentof territory was comprised within the limits 
of Louisiana? It extended not only far up the 
Mississippi river, to lowa and Minnesota, but 
westward to the Rocky mountains even, without 
now mocting the question, whether Oregon was 
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not then acquired. Grant, for the sake of this 
argument, that Oregon was notthen acquired. ‘The 
‘Territory of Louisiana stretched from the ex- 
treme south on the Gulf to the extreme north on 
parallel 49° of north latitude. All that immense 
domain, including Kansas and Nebraska, was part 
of it. Was all this southern territory? ‘The object 
of the gentleman from Ohio in alluding to this sub- 
ject seemed to be to intimate that all this acquisi- 
tion was for the South. But how isthe fact? Let 
us look at it. By this acquisition, taking all the 
Indian territory into account, the South acquired 
only 231,960 square miles, while the North got 
by it 667,599 square miles ! Is this the way that 
the South is to be taunted? When the very ac- 
quisition, held up as the taunt brought more than 


of the noble king of the forest; men who never 
met him in open conflict but to be vanquished, 
and many of whom even quailed from his pres- | 
ence. 

But, sir, let us look, for a moment, to all our 
acquisitions. So far as Louisiana is concerned, 
if the gentleman begrudges the money paid for it, 
even if it had not been reimbursed by the sale of 
lands, the State of Georgia, alone, has long since 
more than paid that debt by her munificent grant. 
She ceded tothe UnitedStates that large territory 
out of which the two flourishing States—Alabama 
and Mississippi—have since been made; out of 
which, and from which, you have realized, by 


| sale of lands, much more than the whole cost of 


double the extent of territory to the North than | 


it did io the South ! 

Again, in the acquisition of Florida, the gentle- 
man fram Ohio says that the South carried that 
measure at a cost of $5,000,000. This is the 
tenor of his argument. Sir, this measure was not 
carried by the South, nor for the South exclu- 
sively. There was not even a division in this 
House on the question. As to the exfent of the 
acquisition, if we did not get Oregon when we 
acquired Louisiana, we certainly acquired it when 
we purchased Florida. It was by the treaty then 
miniotas we got Spain’s relinguishment to Oregon. 
‘The North, by this measure, got 308,052 square 
miles of territory, including the Territories of Or- 
egon and Washington, while the South got only 
the State of Florida, 59,268 square miles. If the 
South carried this question by her votes, I ask 
were those who gave the votes sectional in their 
policy? Did not the South, if that be the gentle- 
man’s argument, gain quite as much, nay, more, 
nay, double, nay, more than five times as much 
territory for the North in that acquisition, as she 
obtained for herself? Again, in the acquisition 
of Texas, considering the Mexican war as part 
of that proceeding, as the gentleman does, the 
South orly secured 237,504 square miles, while 
the North secured 632,157 square miles, including 
California, New Mexico, and Utah. 

The gentleman says, that the North is opposed 
to acquisitions; that she never looks outward, she 
looks inward; and that while the South is always 
looking to the extension of territory, the North 
is looking to the improvement of what we have. 
This, so far as looking to acquisition is concerned, 
I think, is not true of the North entirely. It 
may be true of some men there. But it is not 
true of all her statesmen. In the early history 
of this country, there were men at the North, 
and one in particular, who had no such circum- 
scribed views as those attributed to the North 
generally. 
first, in my opinion, of all the northern states- 
men of his day. Indeed, he stands, in my judg- 
ment, amongst the men of his day—next to him 
who has no equal in any age or country. That 
man hailed from New York, and for strength of 
judgment, for profound thought, for far-seeing 
statesmanship he has never been equaled by any 
of the illustrious men since brought upon the pub- 
lic arena by that honored State. That man, sir, 
was Alexander Hamilton; and at the formation of 
our Constitution, after that provision in the ori- 
ginal draft, that new States to be formed out of ter- 
ritor 
be admitted into the Union, was so modified as to 
leave out the restriction, so that other States (not 
confining it to the then territory of the Union) 
might come in, Mr. Hamilton is said to have 


then belonging to the United States might | 


The man to whom I allude stands | 


_ the twenty-four hours. 


expressed the opinion, with approbation, that, in | 


time, we should get Florida, Louisiana, Texas, || 
Mexico, and even ultimately squint towards South | 


America. That was the man, sir, who, in his 
day, was, every inch of him, a ‘‘ Sampson in the 
field, and a Solomon in council.’’ Nay, more; 
he was one Of those gifted geniuses who caught 
from the ‘* sunrise of life’? that ‘* mystical lore”’ 
which enabled him to see those coming events 
which were casting their ‘* shadows before.”’ 


_ [take this occasion thus to speak of Mr. Ham- | 
ilton, because he is a most striking exception to || 


the gentleman’s remark, and, also, because in his 
day it suited the purposes of many of his cotem- 

raries to detract from his merits, his name, and 
se character; men who barked at his heels, just 
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Louisiana. I have now before me a table of the 
proceeds of the sale of the public lands in the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi. It amounts to 
$32,205,612 18; the consideration paid to Georgia 
was $1,250,000; with the extinguishment of the 
Indian title within herown limits; all this amounted 
to about $11,000,000; so that if it be the amount 
of money that lays heavily upon his breast, it may 
be some consolation to the gentleman to know 
that from this grant by Georgia, a southern State, 
you have a clear gain of over $20,000,000. 

But, let us look at all our acquisitions. There 
are now, according to the census report, belonging 
to the United States 2,936,166 square miles of 
territory, including States old and new, as well as 
T+rritories. There have been acquired, outside 
of the old thirteen States, 2,599,105 square miles. 
Of all these 2,599,105 square miles thus acquired, 
there lies north of the line of 36° 30’, 1,845,701 
square miles, and there lies south of it but 753,404 
square miles. Elere, sir, take Louisiana, take 
Ilorida, take Texas, take all our acquisitions, 
the Georgia and other State grants or cessions, 
leaving out the Mesilla Valley, acquired at the last 
session of Congress, which is a small item, and 
you see this astounding fact, in answer to the 


|remarks of the gentleman on this point, that 


1,845,701 square miles of these acquisitions lie 
north of 36° 30’, and only 753,404 lie south of it! 
If all north of 36° 30’ is to be considered northern 
territory, then the North has got by acquisition | 


more than double what the South has! 1 


Will the gentleman, then, pretend to answer 


me, when I say, that the South asks but few favors, 
by pointing to these acquisitions? Were these 
especial, peculiar, and great favors to the South ? 
When I have shown that they were carried by 
patriots from all sections of the Union, and that 
more than double the square miles acquired north 
of that line which is usually referred to as defining 
northern and southern limits?—am IJ, I say, to be 
thus answered in the face of these facts? Sir, if 
the wild boy in the forest, with his bow and ar- 
row, were vain enough to imagine that he could 
bring down the moon by the prowess of his arms | 


as a huntsman, and should as vainly make the at- || 


tempt, he would not come further short of his mark 
than the gentleman from Ohio does by letting fly 
sucha shaft as this, eitheratmeormyargument. | 
But again, he asks, who was it, at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, that desired to 
hands of the President $10,000,000 for the ac- | 
quisition of Cuba? I can say to him that I did | 
not, and if there is any gentleman upon this floor | 
from the South that did, | did not know it. I | 


, know of no such movement in this House, either 


at midnight or open day, or any other period of | 
But I tell the gentleman, 

in passing, as he has alluded to Cuba, that I am | 
for the acquisition of that island. I believe its | 
acquisition would promote the best interest of the | 
island and of this country; and that it would pro- | 
mote the interest of Ohio more than of Georgia. 
I am not governed by sectional feelings or inter- | 
ests on this question. Its acquisition would ad- | 
vance the interests of both countries; and it would | 
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show whether I was right or not. But, Sir, as | 


have been drawn into saying thus much on this 
subject, it may be proper that I should say more 
1 am not for this acquisition upon any plan o; 
principles inconsistent with the strictest nationa| 
honor and national faith. But [ am in favor of , 
repeal of those laws on our own statute book which 
make it penal and. punishable as a crime of hioh 
grade for an American citizen to take part in any 


revolution that may take place in Cuba—any 


effort of the people there to throw off Spanish 
domination and oppression ? 


If the people of Cuba were permitted to exer. 


cise their own free will and volition, unawed by 


the superior power of Spain, as I am informed 
and believe, they would not remain a day, rauch 
less a month or year, longer, under the heay 

taxes, burdens, and exactions of that country 
which now claims their allegiance only to op. 
press and to plunder them. And if they do thus 
desire to throw off the yoke of their oppressors, 
why should we punish American citizens for 
no reason but aiding them in their patriotic at. 
tempt? Why should we keep the peace for Spain’ 
When did she, by her conduct towards us, put us 
under such obligations? Was it when she held 
the mouth of the Mississippi, or Florida? Was 
it when she armed the savages of the frontiers 
against our undefended people? Was it when she 


nurtured in her bosom such enemies to our peace 


—such wretches as Ambrister and Arbuthnot— 
whom General Jackson had to hang without judge 
or jury? When, I say,did Spain, by her comity 
and good neighborhood, put us under an obii- 
gation to punish our cilizens for aiding the native 
Cubans not only to rid themselves of present 
heavy and onerous burdens and unjust imposi- 
tions, but to prevent that ultimate destiny which 
French and English policy has concocted for 
them? Inthis matter I may have a little more 
sympathy for my own race than the gentleman 
has. Why should we hold while Spain skins? 


| I feel no disposition to stand by and see one of the 


fairest islands of the world—the Queen of the An- 


| tilles—despoiled, rifled, and plundered, and then 


made a St. Domingo or a Jamaica of, any more 
than I would to see a stately ship, well freighted, 
pillaged by pirates, scuttled, and then sent adrift 
to sink, without one hand to save. This, sir, is 
pretty much the present condition of Cuba. She 
is now undergoing the pillaging process; how soon 


| she will be scuttled and sent adrift to sink I know 


place in the |! 
| Guinea negroes and African savages? 


| if they can. 


not. Sir, Mr. Webster, as early as the delivery 
of his Panama speech, intimated very strongly 
that the policy of this country never would or 
could allow Cuba to pass into other hands than 
those of Spain. Mr. Everett in his celebrated and 
most masterly letter on the proposed tri-party 
treaty, very clearly follows up the same views. 
And Mr. Clay is generally understood to have 
maintained, until the day of his death, that this 
country ought to go to war rather than permit 
Cuba to fall into the hands of England. But who, 
sir, would not infinitely prefer to see England hold 
it, than to see her policy carried out of extirpating 
the white race there and filling the island with 
If the first 
would justify a national war, the latter may, in 
my opinion, much more justify us in barely per- 
mitting such of our citizens, as see fit, to prevent it, 
If such a course should bring acqui- 
sition by the free choice of the people of Cuba, 


| without consulting Spain, I say let it bring it. It 
| is a matter in which I should be governed much 


more by the wishes of the people of Cuba than the 
interests of Spain. 

Our trade with Cuba is now large; but this 
would be greatly augmented if it were part of this 
country, and under our laws. We should not 
only be relieved of the heavy duties paid on our 
exports there, but the productions of the island 


advance the interest of, the North quite as much, | consumed in this country would be largely in- 
if not more, than the South, so far as its trade | creased, and her capacity to consume our pro- 
and its commerce is concerned. But I was not, || ducts, agricultural and manufactured, be increased 


and am not, for putting $10,000,000, or any other || in the same ratio. 


sum, in the hands of this Administration to buy | 
it. I do not believe that they desire it. 


| never believed that it was either their wish or | 
|| policy to obtain it, as several of the most ardent | 


} 


friends of Cuba on this floor very well know. I || ber, $5 60; hoops, $8 39; coaches, $261. 





I have a document before me 


| that gives the amount of duty levied and paid now 
I have || on our“exports there upon being introduced into 


the island. On beef is $3 14 per barrel; pork, 
$4 89 per barrel; hams, $3 14; lard, $4 me 
Sut 


| gave them this opinion long ago, when some of || cannot read all. The same document gives the 


as the wolves and the hyenas do, upon the track || them questioned its correctness. The sequel will || price of a cargo, shipped from New Orleans to 
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Havana, of flour, hantiin, and lard—valued at New 
Orleans at $6,121 52—on which the duties paid 
were $8,028 93. This cargo was made up of such 
articles as Ohio produces in abundance. ‘These are 
her staples. Would it not, therefore, be greatly 
to her imterest to have the same access to the 
markets of Havana asto New Orleans? I cannot 
now dwell, indeed scarcely refer, to the vast in- 
terest that shipping men and merchants generally, 
well as manufacturing capitalists, have in this 
cquisition. 
So far as the African and slavery is concerned, 
1 ask the gentleman, and the candid of all pvarties 
everywhere, whether the condition of that popu- 
lation would not be better under our Government 
than under the Spanish Government? If there 
be real sympathy for the African, and real oppo- 
sition to what is called the atrocities of the slave 
trade, would not that trade be immediately abol- 
18 ished on the island becoming part of the United 
tates? View the subject, therefore, commerci ially 
or politic ally, as it affects interests North or South, 
what rational objection can there betoit? Why, 
then, should gentlemen be opposed to it, either in 
open day, or, if need be, at midnight? 

“Mr. Chairman, [ did not intend to dwell on the 
subject as long as | have done, I only intended to 
make a very brief reply to the gentieman’s remark 
about a ten million affair, of which I know noth- 

g; but, in passing, | have taken occasion to tell 
him what lam for. And I repeat, in conclusion 

on this point, that, on the score of humanity, on 
the score of public interest and statesmanship— 
indeed, in every point of view, where is the objec- 
tion to the acquisition of Cuba, if it can be hon- 
orably and properly acquired? I see none, but 
an obstinate, fixed, and blind dogmatical non- 
sense. 

With this digression I pass to those other points 
in the gentleman’s speech to which I wish to re- 
ply. Inthe remarks submitted by me, Mr. Chair- 
man, on the occasion referred to, | made an ex- 
hibit of statistics, showing that Georgia, with 
less than half the population, with nearly a third 
less land in quantity, and less than a third in 
value, compared with Ohio, not only equaled, 
but exceeded, that State in her agricultural produc- 
tions, according to the census returns of 1850. 
This I did, not for the purpose of showing, as the 
gentleman argues, that the labor of an African 
slave is better calculated to develop the natural re- 
sources of a country than the labor of an Amer- 
ican freeman, but for the purpose of showing the 
utter futility of the argument against African 
slavery founded upon the assumption that it is 
inconsistent with such development, even in a 
highly prosperousdegree. It was from no unkind 


as 


or ungenerous feeling towards Ohio, her people, | 


or her interests, on my part, that I selected that 
State forthe comparison. Onthecontrary, it was 
a use | looked upon her as one of the most, if 
t the most, prosperous of all our northern States; 
and, also, because Georgia and Ohio are both emi- 
ae agricultural States. The compari: son of 
tates engaged in similar pursuits is much better 
to illustrate the working of different systems, than 
iat of States whose people follow different pur- 
suits. So much, then, for my object. To the 
statistics exhibited in pursuance of that object, and 
that object only, the gentleman has made an elab- 


orate reply. That reply it is my purpose now 
to review. 


What I said on the former occasion, together 
with the calculations then presented, I have before 
me, and ask attention to it. Here it is: 


[ had occasion, some time since, for another purpose 
lan the present, to look a litle into the statistics of 
Georgia, compared with those of other States. I selected 
the State of Ohio, because it was one of the most prosper- 
= sef the North—often styled, and, perhaps, justly too, the 

Giant of the West. According to the census returns in 
L050, Obio had of improve d lands 9,851,493 acres—Georgia 
had only 6,378,479 acres; the cash value of the Georgia 
land, 80 improved and under culture, was $95,753,445, 
while the cash value of the Ohio lands was returned at 
$598,758,603—Ohio had nearly one third more land ina 
State of improvement than Georgia had, and returned at 
more than three times the cash value of the Georgia lands. 

The whole population of Ohio was 1,980,329, the whole 
population of Georgia, white and black, was 906,185. 
population of Ohio, therefore, was more than double that 
ot Georgia. Here we see her free labor more than doutle 
in number, working one third more land, worth, by valua- 
ton, more than three times that of Georgia. From these 
elements it might not be surprising to see her agricultural 
products grealy exceeding those of Georgia, without re- 


th 
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Georgia and Okiow] Vr. Stephens, of Georgia. 


sorting to the * curse of slavery’ to account for it. Buthow 








stand the facts? Olio produced the tollowing articles : 
WOR ic cnccceess 7,351 bus. at 80 cents. .@11,589,880 
Buckwheat....... HU ss 7 os 25 aM 
Indian corn..... 695 * 30 “ ., 17,723,608 
UG cc ickvenecsue’ a,918 os, 212,959 
BOTIOF iccccscevece ISS 6s oe A8 a 177,179 
OG scccedss . 13, 742 =“ 25 3,368 122 
Peas and bea a 60,168 $1 00 ao 60.168 
Irish potatoes..... 5,057,769 « 40 © |. 2.093.107 
Sweet potatoes... 187,991 + 50 93.995 
OREO 66006 esucs 10,454,449 Ibs. 7 «6 TS Sil 
Cloverseed....... 103,197 bus, #4 00 412.748 
Flax 446 932 Ibs. 1O 44.693 
Flaxseed... ..ce. 158.880 bus. 75 «6 141 660 
Maple sugar...... 4,588,209 Ibs. Ore. 3 275,292 
Molasses.....cee 197,308 gals. Fer 69,057 
3) eee 8.207 “ $100 si 48,207 
Garden products returned in money, value.... 214,004 
Orchard _ s6 sé 695,921 
Aggregate........ ec ercc cece cccce cece cocceeGuey has fio 


** This list includes nearly every agricultural product of 
the earth in that State except hay, which is omitted, be 
cause, in Georgia, there is no return for fodder, which, in 
that State, answers the same purpose of hay in Obio, as 
tvod torstock. The quantity of each product produced is 
given from the census tables. The values run outare such 
as are believed to be the usual average values of each ar- 
ucle in that State, except the products of gardens and 
orchards, which are taken from the tables—no other values 
are put upon the products in the tavles. The estimate 
above statedis believed to be a fair one. Now let us take 
up the returns for Georgia and place upon them a like esti- 





mated average value. Here we have: 
WVEOE  ivcaus 1,088,534 bushels at $1 00... $1,088,534 
Indian corn...30,0e0,099 50... 15,040,049 
Cotion—bales.. 199,091 400 Ibs. at 8... 15,970,912 
Rice ....0402e205,900,691 Ibs. at 4... 1,008,027 
Peas and beans 1,142,011 bushelsat @1 00... 1,142,011 
Sweet potatoes 6,950, 428 66 25... 1,746,607 
Irish potatoes.. om ae 113,689 
Oats... cceccece 3,820,044 ee Si}... =1,482,516 
Cane sugar..... 1.642 hhds., 1,000 Ibs., 6... 98,520 
Molasses ...... 216,150 gallons at  . 54,037 
Orchard, product® Of... ccc csesccccccsecccesece 2,766 
Garden, products Of........00066 Cc ccceccccccsce 76,500 
AQETEBANtE. 20000 ccccccccccccsevccesevececess 38,414, 168 


*¢ An amount, so far from falling under that of Ohio, as 
might have been expected, actually exceeds it above a 
quarter of a million, without extending the Georgia list to 
rye, barley, tobacco, and other articles which are produced 
in that State. Away, then, with this prating ery about 
slavery’s paralyzing the energy of a people, and opposing 
the development of the resources of a country.”? 

In commenting upon these exhibits, or tables, 
the gentleman files no objection to the items of 
products, except the article of hay, which, hesays, 
ought not to be omitted in the Ohio list. He com- 
plains, however, of the prices or values, and the 
basis on which the estimates are founded. He 
objects to putting Georgia wheat at one dollar, and 
Ohio wheat at eighty cents. ¢ This is what he calls 
a‘*sliding scale.” He insists that the products 
of both States should be placed on the same basis, 
and estimated on the same scale of prices. This 
is what he calls the basis of equality. On this 
point we are at issue, and,in determining thisissue 
{ am willing to abide by the principles laid down 
by the ablest writers on political economy. ‘The 
basis of my calculations, was the usual or average 
rates or prices in each State, respectively, at that 
time. I did not make those calculations to answer 
the purpose of an hour speech here, or an elec- 
tioneering campaign. But | based them upon 
principles that will stand the test of time, and 
which can never be successfully assailed. If the 
committee will indulge me, I will give the gentle- 
man the principles referred to. I read from Adam 
Smith: 

‘< There is in every society or neighborhood an ordinary 
or average rate of both wages and profit in every different 
employment or labor and stock. 

‘“* There is likewise in every society or neighborhood an 
ordinary or average rate of rent,’’ &c. 

Again: 

«“ These ordinary or avé@rage rates may be called the nat- 
ural rates of wages, profit, and rents, at Uie me and place 
in which they commonly prevail.” 


The same principles are laid down by all writers 
upon the same subject. The basis upon which the 
value of any products of industry are to be, or 
should be, estimated, in comparing on? country 
or State with another, is not that of equality asthe 
gentleman proposes, but the ordinary or average 
rates or values at the time and places respectively. 
I gave the ordinary average values of the Georgia 
products at the time, soon after the census was 
taken, and the place-~-Georgia—where they were 
i produced. I did the same by Ohio. 
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Here, sir, | might leave the subject, so far as 
the principles are concerned upon which the esti- 
mates were made, and so far as the ventleman’s 
objection to the sliding scale is concerned: 
far as the justice or correctness of the 
adopted for Ohio products is concerned, | have 
this to say: ‘That if there is any inaccuracy in it, 
or injustice done to Ohio by it, es a whole, no 
one is more chargeable with it than the gentleman 
himself. And this, I say, in my own vindica- 
tion. For it so happens that I have preserved the 


but so 
scale 


, calculations made by me in the construction of 


these tables more than two years ago, and amongst 
the papers | find a memorandum, given to me, 
upon my request, by the gentleman from Ohio, 
which furnished me with the data upon which I 
framed the Ohio table. These tables, as | said 
before, were prepared soon after the census was 
taken, for quite another purpose than their exhi- 
bition in this place. And here is the paper, with 
a list of the products grown in Ohio, which I 
submitted to him with a request that he would put 
down opposite each article its ordinary average 
value or price in Ohio, at that time. ‘This he 
did; and here is the paper: 

A 


out the average 


at Cincinnati 
Wheat per bushel S0 cents, 
Buckwheat 
Wis sc coun haus ca.ccueees 
NG va cuban ee téch sheds cesesacvetccsr adidas 
Maple sugar, per pound 
POON CG, DOT MAN aco ccccccacdcchenccwckmeneunete 
Irish potatoes, per bushel...........eeeeee iO 
Sweet pot POT DUGNE!...0 cocccccocenccreces 


Oats per bushel Cees Cvs oes rom 


atoes, 


Tobaceo.. 


Piemees cicic tcc 
Indian corn 


He put the price of wheat at 80 cents per baiadiaile 
buckwheat at 40 cents, rye at 50 cents, and so on. 
The whole list is identical with the value in the 
table | made for Ohio products, with the excep- 
tion of Indian corn, which he put at 35 cents, and 
cloverseed at $5. I put Indian corn for Ohio at 30 
cents, and cloverseed at $4; because other gentle- 
men from Ohio, whom | likewise consulted on 
the subject, gave it as their opinion that 30 cents 
for corn, and $4 for cloverseed, were fair average 
rates for those articles. And moreover, his aver- 
age was for Cincinnati. And I wished to get as 
near as possible to the average for the State. In 
Georgia | did not take the Savannah or Augusta 
prices of wheat or corn, but what | thought a fair 
average throughout the State. Fairness and accu- 
racy were my objects. 

Now, sir, the gentleman,in reply to me on the 
facts deduced from his list of prices, has given 
another list, vastly different from the one he fur- 
nished me with. Letus look at some of these 
changes—80) cents a bushel was what he put wheat 
at on my list; $2 per bushel is what he now 
rates it at—Indian corn he then put at 35 cents per 
bushel; he now puts that article at 90 cents. The 
changes in these two products, without going 
further in the investigation, make a difference 
of over $45,600,000 in favor of Ohio! This is 
‘* sliding ’’ with a vengeance, as we say sometimes, 
down South! And it ts in this way that he now 
gets the Ohio products to run up to $145,838,232 51. 
And no wonder! Sir, | based my calculations 
and estimates upon principles from which I will 
never slide; upon these principles the tavies pre- 
pared by me were given to the world. I main- 
tain them now. As the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] when in the other 
wing of the Capitol, said of his plan of the Mex- 
ican war—these tables, sir, *‘ will do to keep.’’ 
And I intend to keep them; not, however, in my 
pocket, as I believe he kept his plan of the war, 
but, to use another phrase of that honorable gen- 
tleman, I intend to keep them by spreading them 
upon the ** parliamentary history of the country.’ 

But [ will not let the gentleman off with this 
exposition, which is certainly quite enough to 
establish the accuracy and fairness of my tables. 
What he complains most of, is what he calls the 
sliding scale—that is, fixing Georgia wheat at $1, 
and Ohio wheat at 80 cents. He insists that the 
estimation for both States should be on the same 
scale of prices. Well, sir, | will meet him on that 
ground. { will take, asa basis for the value of 
the products of both States, the very paper he 
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I will bring the scale 
of prices of Georgia products down to the aver- 


furnished me with for Ohio. 


age which he put upon similar products in Ohio, 
but notin New York. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 1 suppose the gentleman 
would not misstate my positions, and I beg leave 
to set him rieht. 

Mr. STEPIIENS. 
no time to spare 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then I will not take up 
the gentleman’s time; I merely say that he does 
not state my position correctly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I understand the gentle- 
man’s position, as he stated it, to be, that the prod- 
ucts of Ohio, and those of Georgia, should be 
taken at New York prices. 

Mr CAMPBELL. I said I considered it as 
the great marketof ry. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Very well. Then I was 
not mistaken in his position. Te insists that the 
rroducts of both States should be estimated at 
New York prices, which, | say, is as erroneous 
as to estimate the value of the lands in each State 
at New York prices. New York is not the mar- 
ket for Georsrin 


Be very brief, for I have 


re country 


sweet potetoes, or Ohio corn, or 


, 
Ohio hay. The proper basis for the value of 
each is the average values in each State, upon the 
plan on which my tables were framed. But, for 


thesake of the argument, I say, I will adopt, asa 
basis, the Olwo prices, as the gentleman gave them 
to me himeelf, and make the Georgia products 
square with that ba 


is, so far as we produce sim- 
ilar articles 


I will bring Georgia corn from fifty 
cents down to thir ty-five ,and raise Georgia pota- 
toes up to fifty cents, which is just as absurd as 
it would be to estimate a town lot in the small 
villave in which I live at either Cincinnati or New 
York prices, for the same quantity of land. And 
1 will put cotton, which Ohto does not produce, 
atthe commercial value fixed upon tt forthat year 
at the custom-houses, which is quite as fair as to 
put it at the Cincinnati market price, inasmuch as 
it would cost quite as much to get it there as to the 
sca-board. By Llouse Doc. No. 136, Ist. sess. 32d 
Cong., the price of the cotton crop embraced in 
the census returns, was valued at 114 cents, and 
na little over. ‘Then, sir, estimating the values of 
the products of both States, not at New York 
prices, but at Ohio prices, as given by the gentle- 
man, and putting cotton at the actual value placed 
upon tt officially, by this official report which I 
hold in my hand, how stands the result? | have 
made the calculation. I have the result before me. 
Here are the figures: 

Ohio List. 











WP OM vskicunae 14,487.35) bushels at 80... 11,589,880 
Buckwheat..... 638000 «at 40..... 250,290 
Indian corn....59,078 605 sé at 35.... 20,677,543 
ee vvdsddeunes $5918 $6 at Oe cuc 212,959 
eae 334,558 “+ eat Wiss. 177,179 
6 742 66 at 25..+. 3,368,185 
Peas and beans, 60,168 s¢ at $100.... 60,'61 
Trish potatoes, . 5,057,769 ‘“ at 10.... 2,023,181 
Sweet potatoes. 187.991 66 at pene z 93,907 
Todveaccod, «002. 10,454,449 pounds at time% T3195 
Cloversved..... 103.197 bushels at 85 00.... 515 URS 
| ee 446,992 se at ait 14,608 
Fiaxseed.. IRR RAD 66 at ee 141.660 
Maple sugar... 4,588,209 pounds at Gove 279,292 
Molasses....... 197,308 gallons at Doscee 69,057 
EAB astsadsons 43,207 66 at $1 00.... 18,207 
Garden products, ........00.. rea raadcn Goan ca 214,004 
RPS UIOUB a kcc sacsund vedncd cabinntans 695,921 

SAL QV1 870 

Georgia List. 

Wheat....... . 1,088,534 bushels at &80.... $870,827 
Indian corn...... 30.080 079 sé at)6|—35.... 10,528,034 
Cotton—bales..,. 499,091 400 Ibs. at Ji}.. 22,625,458 
Rice .....6+04+2.38,950,691 pounds at 4..00 1,558,027 


Peas and beans.. 


1,142,011 bushels at $1 00.... 
Sweet potatoes... 


6,986 ,428 oo gt OR. 


1,142,011 
3,493,214 


Irish potatoes.... 227,378 “cs at) | |640.... 90,951 
Oals on. eeeeceee 3,820,044 ¢ at. Byres. 955,011 
Barley ..... nots 11,501 sat $1 00.... 11,501 
Cane sugar—bhds 1,642 1,000 Ibs., aaaw 98,526 
Molasses ........ 216,150 gallons at 35.... 75,652 
Tobaceo...... ‘ 423,924 pounds at rr 29,644 
OE esate aca ° 53,750 bushelsat  50.... 26,875 
Orchard products........ 006% nhancbabennes ; 92,766 
Garden products, .....ccccocecsecces pabesnade . 76,500 





$11,675,021 

And on this basis of calculation the Ohio pro- 
ducts amount to $41,204,870, and the Georgia pro- 
ducts to $41,675,021; making a balance in favor 
of Georgia of $470,151—near half a million— 
and larger, by $193,678, than the balance in her 


Georgia and Ohio 





favor upon the system, which was the correc 
one, adopted by me at first. So I] meet the gen- 
tleman upon his own ground, and results similarly 
favorable to Georgia are arrived at. c 

But the gentleman insists that hay should not be 
left out of the Ohio list of products. My reasons 
for leaving it out were given before. It is because 
there is no return in the census for fodder or 
shucks, that species of forage that we use for 
stock in Georgia. We produce at Jeast 600,000,000 
pounds of fodder, estimating 1,000 pounds to 
every 50 bushels of corn; besides iinmense quan- 
tities of corn shucks, which constitute the food for 
our stock, just as hay does in Ohio. For this 
large and valuable product there 1s no return. 





But the gentleman says that, in Ohio they make 
more corn than we do, and hence more 
Not so, sir. 
at least itis not usual with them todoit. They 
put their labor upon saving hay. We grow an 
immense amount of grass in Georgia, but we do 
not cut itor save it. We put our labor in saving 
corn blades and shucks; and we might as well 
claim our uncut grass in our cornfields, as a pro- 
duct to go into the estimate, as for the gentleman 


fodder. 


In Ohio they do not save their fodder; 


to claim the unsaved cora biades which grow on 
their corn stalks. And besides this, sir, there is 
no return in the census forcotton seeds, which, in 
Georgia, amount in value, annually, at a moderate 
estimate, at not less than $1.GUU0,00U0. So, for these 
reasons I did omit the arucle of hay, as I stated, 
and did so properly, as [ conceive; and with its 
omission, and the omission of the corresponding 
products of Georgia, upon the gentleman’s own 
basis of calculation—not his last one, of New 
York prices, but the basis he gave me two years 
and upwards ago—Georgia, with a population of 
less than half that of Ohio, and wiih land a4 little 
over two thirds in quantity, and something under 
one third in value, produced, in 1849, according to 
the census returns, agricultural products exceeding 
those of Ohio in amount nearly $500,000. 

But, sir, I do not intend to stop here with the 
gentleman and his statistics. I will even follow 
him to New York, and his prices there. I have 
his tables of estimates, by which he made the an- 
nual products of Ohio amount to $145,838,232 51, 
and those of Georgia to only $65,458,267 18. 
These tables are not given in his pamphlet speech, 
-hough they appeared with the speech as published 
in the Globe. But I intend to preserve them, 
whether he does or not. I shall preserve them as 
we do uncurrent coin in my country. For that 
purpose | have brought them here this day to ex- 
hibit to the House andthe country; and, in the face 
of the gentleman, the House, and the country, to 
nail them to the counter as spurious in their ele- 
ments and composition. Upon what principle 
can he estimate Ohio hay at $16 per ton, because 
hay sells in New York at that price, when, per- 
haps, a bundle of Ohio hay never went there for 
sale in the world? Upon what principle can he 
put Ohio wheat at $2 per bushel because wheat 
sells in New York city at that price, when, by 
his own account of it, in the list furnished me, he 
put its price in Ohio at 80 cents? Nay, more upon 
what principle is it that he now puts Georgia 
sweet potatoes at 50 cents per bushel, when they 
are notoriously selling in New York at 25 cents 
a half peck, or $2a bushel? I havea daily New 
York paper before me, giving the market price 
of sweet potatoes at the rates I have mentioned. 
Upon what principle is it, I say, that the gentle- 
man makes up a table of such a character as this? 
Why did he not give the New York prices to the | 
entire list of Georgia articles, if he took that as 
the National market? The difference in the Geor- 
gia products, in his table, on this one article of 
sweet potatoes, amounts to more than ten miilions 
of dollars against Georgia. It is for this, and di- 
vers other great errors, I nail his table to the 
counter, here in open day, that the results deduced 
from them may not mislead the uninformed and 
unsuspecting elsewhere or anywhere. 

But, sir, | said I would take up his results, 
attuined, as they were, and meet the gentleman 
even on this, his own, ground of last retreat, in 
a comparison of the agricultural prosperity of the 
two States, according to all just and correct prin- 
ciples of political economy. And it is upon such 
principles alone, | will treat or argue such a), 
subject. i 


Mr, Stephens, of Georgia. 


‘is not to be looked at so much as its resulis, says: 
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According to his exhibit, the cash value of 4) ‘ 

Georgia farms ytOsee 06060 sec adic $95,753,444 
Value of farming implements and ee 


Machinery, 16. .ecccccccccccseces 5,894,150 


1 a 
This gives a capital Of... ...6-+.66 S101 647 594 


The cash value of the Ohio farms, is $358.75x.¢ 4 
Farming implements and machinery, s 12,750. 5a- 


(WU 585 





cr . . - a 
Phis givesa capital Of. .....-c++6+ S371.509 Ja 


The products of Georgia, upon the Principle of 
his calculation, which I have exhibited, amoyn: 
ID Wale 00 0050000800 6sseswne nas. BERN am 

And those ‘of Olid, t6ivccidsntdaan. 14550 








In this way the gentleman arrives at the con. 
clusion, where he boastingly says, that Ohio wag 
ahead of Georgia, annually, $80,349,965. 

But let us see how such a conclusion can be 
drawn, even if the results were as he has figured 
them out, upon any sound principles of politi 
economy. According to these well settled prin. 
ciples, in comparing the relative prosperity of ay y 
State, or business, with another, the amount of 
the capital,as well as the products, is to be taken 
into the account. Ail writers upon this science, 
for it is a science—anc one of the profoundest of 
the sciences which real philosophers ever taught— 
lay this down as one of the axioms, or the posiu- 
lates, upon which they build their systems. How- 
ever they may disagree upon other matters, all 
agree upon this fundamental truth. Mr. McCul- 
loch, whose work I have before me, after statins 


that the species of labor, or kind of employment, 





*Itis not, therefore, by the absolute amount of its capi 
tal, but by its power of employing that capital with advant 
age—a power which, in all ordinary cases, is corres 
measured by the common and averaged rate of profii—tint 
the capacity of a country to increase in wealth and popula- 
lion is to be estimiated.?? 

And, further on, he says: 

“The average rate of profit would seem to be, on the 
whole, the best baiometer—the best criterion of national 
prosperity 7? 

Now, whatis here stated of National prosperity, 
or the capacity to produce wealth, is as true of 
States as of nations. And the main object of the 
gentleman from Ohio seemed to be to show, that 
the capacity of Ohio, with her free labor, was much 
greater in the production of wealth, or the develop- 
ment of her resources, than that of Georgia, with 
her slave labor. Then, sir, let the case stand as 
he puts it. Ohio, with free labor, on an invest- 
ment of $371,509,188 in capital, produces, with 
her labor, $145,858,232. ‘This is 39 per cent. 
That is, the Ohio product towards capital, bears 


“ 


the ratio of 39 per cent., while Georgia on an 
investment of capital of $101,647,594 produces, 
with her labor, $65,488,267, which is 64 per cent. 


| And this is just 25 per cent. in favor of Georgia, 


upon the gentleman’s own extravagant and erro- 
neous assumptions. The gentleman may say 
that the value of the slaves should be added to the 
Georgia capital. Not so, sir; for the purposes of 
this argument and the object of the gentleman, 
which was to show the superiority of voluntary 
over involuntary, or free over slave labor, in the 
amount of production and in the development 
ofa country’s resources. The question he pre- 
sents has but a single point, and that is, the pro- 
ductiveness of labor. Here we have Ohio !abor 
as it is, whether free or hired—which is a way of 
buying at a high price—working her capital in 
land, and suitable implements in husbandry, and 
producing, in gross, at the rates of 39 per cent. on 
capital; and Georgia labor as it is, whether free or 
bought, working her capital of the same character 
in like business, throwing off like productions, 10 
gross, at the rates of 64 per cent. on capital. 

But the gentleman says that the live-stock in 
each State should be taken into the account of the 
annual products. This is a most singular idea. 
But let it be done, and then how stands the result? 
Stull more favorable to Georgia. Every step he 
takes plunges him deeper in the mire of his errors. 
For Georgia has much more live-stock, in propor- 
tion, either to her population, white and black, or 
capital, than Ohio has. Of neat cattle, Georgia 
has 1,097,528. Ohio, with about double the pop- 


ulation, has only 1,358,947. This is exclusive of 
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sorhogs. For when the gentleman talks of 
, Ono fat hogs to Georgia, he must be re- 
.t Georgia has more hogs than Ohio has. 
ria, by the census, had 2,168,617 hogs, while 
“with her much larger pop ulation, had only 
-}-7). But if the whole value of the live-stock 
a ch State be taken into the account, I say the 
5. will still be more favorable to Georgia. The 
live-stock is put down at $44,121,741. In 
ia it is put down at $25,728,416. If these 
ants be added to the respective products before 
aj. we shall have the Ohio aggregate, as the 
Rosie in states, $189,959,973, and the Georgia 
vreoate, $91,216,683. We should then have 
Georgia capital, of $101,647,594, producing 
216 683, which is 89 per cent., and the Ohio 
_of $371,509,188, producing $189,959,973, 
h is only 51 per cent. Being a production 
the ratio of 38 per cent. on capital in favor of 
(reorgia. 
| have, Mr. Chairman, gone through with this 
istration more for the purpose of exposing the 
acies of the gentleman than for any other pur- 
se: and to show that, notwithstanding his 
most untenable assumptions as to the basis of 
prices, and his want of adherence, even to his 
own basis, first, in not abiding by his own list 
ished me for Ohio products, and then in not 
tting Georgia potatoes at the New York city 
market price, When he adopted that basis; that, 
‘withstanding all this, his effort to make it ap- 
that the agriculture of Ohio, under her sys- 
em of labor, is more prosperous than that of 
Georgia under her system, has, according to the 
lest principles of political economy, most 
sivnally failed. I, therefore, leave this branch of 
ject where I left it before. The same ex- 
s| then made on this subject, I again make, 
{hold them up to the strictest scrutiny. Their 
its may astonish many who have never devoted 
tention and investigation to the subject; but the 
ciples upon which they are founded, and the 
reat t truths they illustrate, may be railed at, but 
they can never be refuted. 
, Mr. Chairman, my time is fast passing 
ay Ly, € ind I, too, must pass hurriedly on. 
r ie gentleman says there are other statistics 
les those of agriculture; and he goes into an 
enumeration of several classes of them in compar- 
zthe physical, as well as intellectual, develop- 
ments of Ohio with Georgia; he instances manu- 
tures, public improvements, colleges, churches, 
aid some others | can only glance at. 
The first he gives, is the following table: 





MANUFACTURES, ETC. 


Capital Raw Annual Per cent. 

_ inves ted, material. product. profit. 

‘ $29,019,538 $34,677,937 $62,647,259 49.97 

G RT 5,460,483 3,404,917 7,086,525 35.06 


Ohio ahead, .$23,559,055 = ,273,020 $55.560.734 13 a 








From this table one would suppose that Ohio 
sed the capital here stated invested in manufac- 
s, with the result stated; but, sir, by turning 
to the census returns, we shall find that much more 
: covered by the et calera than by manufactures ; 
nder this et cetera comes mechanic arts and min- 
ing. Butin the census | find no clue to what these 
mechanic arts are, or the details of mining—I do, 
owever, to manufactures proper, which is the 
heading title of the table. We have in the census 
Compendium, page 180) the manufacture of cot- 
n, Woolens, pig iron, wrought iron, iron cast- 
es, and distilleries and breweries; these are all 
ue detailed heads of manufactures proper that the 
census gives—and the whole capital in Ohio, in- 
ed in all these branches together, is but 
5-161 5644! 


Here is the exact amounts taken from the cen- 


Capi ital invested in manufactures of cotton....... $297,000 
“s ‘e “e woolens..... 870,220 
7 6 6 pig iron, #... 1,503,000 
“ “ “ “ wroughtiron. 164,200 
se “ “ “ iron castings. 2,063.650 
“ “ 


distilleries and breweries.... 1,262,974 

$6,161 644 
Ido not include fisheries and salt-making, for 
aol they can be properly classed with manu- 
Pm i cannot imagine: so that et ewtera covers 


* large portion of the $29,019,538, set down by 
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the gentleman under the head of manufactures, 
etc. And now, sir, I will take up two of the 
most important of these manufactures proper, to 
wit: cotton and woolens, and see how they stand, 
respectively, in Ohio and Georgia: 


GEORGIA MANUFACTURES. 





No. of Value 
estublish- Capital raw Cost of Per 
ments. invested. material. labor. Product. cent. 
Cotton. ..35 $1,736,156 $900,419 $276,818 $2,135,044 55 
Woolen.. 3 60,000 30,392 19,615 88,750 56 

OHIO MANUFACTURES. 

No. of Value 
establish- Capital raw Cost of Per 
ments, tnvested. material. labor. Product. cent. 
Cotton.. 8 $297,000 $297,060 $56,691 $394,700 33 





Woolen.130 870,220 578,423 257,215 1,111,027 31 

From this it appears that, in the manufacture 
of cotton and woolens, (which are those things 
that the mind generally turns to when speaking of 
manufactures, ) so far from the State of Ohio being 
13.91 per cent. ahead, when we take the ratio of 
capital to production, she is, in the first, 22 per 
cent., and in the other, 25 per cent. behind. I 
have not looked into the manufacture of iron, to see 
how the result would stand, because Georgia has 
very little capital invested in that business, and 
Ohio has certainly not enough to make it a matter 
of great importance there. 

Under the head of distilleries and breweries,| find 
that Ohio has a capital invested of $1,262,974, 
in which they used 330,950 bushels of barley, 
3,588,140 bushels of eorn, and 281,750 bushels of 
rye; out of which, they made 96,943 barrels of 


-ale, and 11,865,150 gallons of whisky! But 


the price of the corn or grain is not given, so that 
it is impossible to tell what ratio the value of the 
product in this business bore to the investment. 
But it may be that it is under this head that a 
very heavy percentage was counted, which in- 
creased the mean average on manufactures in all 
branches taken as a class. But in Georgia, on 
the manufacture of cotton, the production, after 
taking off the cost of labor and raw material, 
| bears to capital invested the ratio of 55 per cent.; 
in Ohio but 33 per cent. In Ohio, on woolen 
manufactures, the similar ratio of product to 
capital is 31 per cent.; in Georgia 56 per cent! 1 
cannot dwell upon these things. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. You are wrong there. 
Mr.STEPHENS. No,sir. lam never wrong 
upon a matter | have given as close attention to 


| as | have given to this 


Mr. CAMPBELL. I can prove it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. You had achance to show 
that [ was wrong once before, but you signally 
failed. ‘Try it again. 

I come, now, torailroads. The gentleman says 
that Ohio has 2,367 miles of railroad in operation, 
while Georgia has but 884 by the census, placing 
Ohio 1,485 ‘miles ahead. Very well, sir. This is 
a very ‘good showing; and if she had five times 
as many more miles, it would have nothing to do 
with what [ said about agricultural products. 
But, sir, as favorable as this showing seems to be 
for Ohio, if we look a little into the matter, it will 
not be so bad for Georgia as the gentleman seems 
to imagine. I find, by looking into the Railroad 
Journal, and taking all the roads in Ohio and 
Georgia—the condition of which is given in that 
publication—that 1,071 miles of the Ohio roads, 
which havea capital of $18,094,102, have, also, 
a funded debt of $12,225,400; while in Georgia, 
553 miles of her roads, the capital of which is 
$9,099,975, have a funded debt of only $732,401. 

From this it appears that the roads in Ohio, as 
far as | have been able to get information, are two 
thirds unpaid for; while in Georgia less than one 
twelfth of hersis unpaid for. Ifall the roads in each 
State, therefore, stand in a similar conditien; or 
if the 1,071 in one, and 553 in the other, may be 
taken as a sample for the whole in each State, 
then Georgia has more road completed and paid 
for than Ohio has. Two-thirds of 2,367, the 
number of miles of the Ohio roads, is 1,578, waich, 
taken from that sum, leaves only 759 miles in op- 
eration and unpaid for. While one tweifth taken 
from 884 miles of the Georgia roads, leaves 811 
miles complete and paid for. And why should not 
these improvements, boasted of, as they are, as 
evidences of prosperity, be subjected to this test? 
Is it any more evidence of the thrift or prosperity 

| of a people, that they have railroads for which 
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they are heavily encumbered, than it is of the 
thrift or prosperity of a man, from the fact that 
he accumulates property by running in debt for 
it? A man’s real thrift can only be correctly as- 
certained by knowing not only what he has, 
and what he makes, but what he owes. Ant 
the same principle is equally applicable to States 
or communities. With this view of the subject 
therefore, and especially when we take into consid- 
eration the much greater population of Ohio than 
Georgia, the railroad showing is, by no means, 
prejudicial to the character of the latter State, for 
that sort of progress, which pays as it goes, and 
which never fails in the end to secure the most 
lasting and permanent prosperity. 

But the gentleman says that ** there is another 
sort of development to be considered—that of the 
mind.’’ And he cites us to the colleges in Ohio, 
26 in number, against 13 in Georgia, putting Ohio 
13 ahead. Now, sir, let us see if he is entitled to 
this boasting exultation upon any just principles 
of comparison. Ohio, it is true, has, by the cen- 
sus returns, 26 colleges, while Georgia has but 
13. ButOhio has a white population of 1,955,050, 
while Georgia has but 521,572. Ohio, therefore, 
might very well be expected to have more col- 
leges; butif the gentleman claims the number of 
colleges as evidence of greater development of 
mind, Ohio ought to have a number equal to the 
ratio of her population to that of Georgia. And 
upon this basis, she ought to have 48 instead of 
26, so that she is really 22 behind what she ought 
to have, instead of being 13 ahead. 

But, sir, there is another view of this subject 
that the gentleman did not present, but which is 
one much more interesting to those looking after 
mental development than the number of colleges, 
and that is, the number of pupils or students at 
them. Georgia, at her 13 colleges, by the census, 
has 1,535 pupils; and Ohio, to have as many, in 
proportion to her population, ought to have 5,852, 
but, in fact, as the returns show, she has only 
3,621. So, here again, upon the basis and ratio 
of white population, she 1s 2,231 behind. Geor- 
gia, by the census, has one pupil at college for 
every 339 of her entire white population, and 
Ohio has only one for every 539 of hers In 
this particular, Georgia, by the census = ‘ns, 1s 
not only ahead, and a long ways ahead, Ohio, 
but of every State in the Union, and of any and 
every other State or nation in the civilized world !— 
This I will set downasa legitimate ‘‘set-ot?’ against 
the gentleman’s array of those who cannot read 
and write in Georgia. On this head he says, that 
Ohio has but one to every twenty nine of her pop- 
ulation who cannot read and write, while Georgia 
has one to every twelve of hers. I shall not dis 
pute the returns of the census takers on this head, 
either in Georgia or Ohio; but there is one singu- 
lar fact about it which strikes me as something 
worthy of note, and that is, that out of the foreign 
population—alien born—of 218,099, in Ohio, there 
should be found no more than 9,062 adults who 
cannot read and write. If this be true, then much 
that we hear said of the ignorance and want of 
intelligence on the part of that class of peope, can- 
not be well founded. 

But [ have this to say of this showing against 
Georgia: Much of it is owing to some important 
facts in her history. Georgia, it is true, as the 
gentleman says, was one of the old thirteen States; 
but, in point of settlement, she should be ranked 
junior to several of the new States, particularly 
Ohio: It has not been twenty years since she got 
possession of her entire territory. And for forty 
years after independence was declared, she had 
possession of but little over half of it. It was held 
by the aborigines, while the Indian title to at leas* 
two thirds of the Ohio territory—if I-am not mis- 
taken—was extinguished by the treaty of Green- 
ville, in 1795. Ohio was admitted as a State in 
1802; and, as early as 1817, the Indian title was 
extinguished throughout her territory, with the 
exception of some small reservations. It was not 
until 1838—more than twenty years afterwards— 
that the Indians were removed from that large and 
fectile section of our State known as the Cherokee 
country. This is now, by far, the most densely 
populated of any part of the State. The policy of 
Georgia in lottering off her lands in small tracts 
of 202!, and 160, and 40 acres each, without 
any price, except the grant fees, naturally induced 
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the landless, and the most indigent, whose means 
for education in early life had been most limited, 
in the neighboring, and even distant, States, to 
look to her cheap domain for homes whenever 
any portion of it was expected to be opened for 
settlement. Many of these pioneers, uneducated 
themselves, went into the woods, with hardly 
anything save a horse and @ cart, an ax and a 
gun, a wife and, perhaps, not a few * little ones.”’ 
Without convenient schools for several years, the 
older members of the rising families grew up as 
their fathers had done. Amongst this class is 
to be found much the greater number of those 
adults amongst us who can neither read nor 
write; but, with industry and frugality, where 
labor meets with the returns it does with us, com- 
petency and comforts soon followed. ‘Then came 
** men servantsand maid servants;’’ and then,also, 
commenced that physical development which it ts 
my pride here to-day to exhibit in such a high 
degree of prosperity; and, what to me is a source 
of sti!l more pride and gratification in contempla- 
ting the working of our institutions, is, that many 
of that great number of students, both male and 
female, who now crowd our colleges and halls of 
learning, with such distinguishing honor to the 
State, are the younger sons and daughters of par- 
ents who, thirty and forty years ago, commenced 
life’s career in our then wilderness, poor, illiterate, 
and destitute, as I have described. Moreover, 
Georgia has never received any aid from this Gov- 
ernment for educational purposes. Ohio has re- 
ceived 69,120 acres of land for colleges, which, at 
Government prices, is $86,400. She has, besides, 
received, for common schools, 704,488 acres of 
land, which, at the same estimated rates, makes 
more than $800,000. And, for internal improve- 
ments, she has received 1,050,287 acres more. And 
to this may also be added over half a million of 
dollars ehe has received as a percentage on the 
amount of land sales in her limits. Georgia has 
been your benefactor to the amount of millions in 
the grant of public domain, but the recipient of 
none of these favors. She made herself what she 
is by her own exertions, energy, and enterprise. 

But, sir, | pass on tochurches. The gentleman 
gives us this table: 





fo. ccom- p erage 

No. of Accom Value. At ag 

churches. modation. value. 

KPOD ccnansasen 3,936 1,457,294 $5,793,099 $1,471 
Georgia eeeee ese 1,862 627,197 1,269,359 679 
Ohio ahead.... 2,074 830,097 4,523,740 S792 


Elere the gentleman again, as usual with him, 
sets down Ohio as ahead! But let us see if such 
be the fact? Ohio has more churches, it is true, 
and ought to have, for she has more people. But 
how does the number of churches stand in pro- 
portion to the population in each State? By the 
census, thechurch accommodation in each is as 
follows: Georgia 2.05 to every 1,000 population; 
Ohio 1.99 to every 1,000 population; that is, 
Georgia has over two churches to every one 
thousand of her entire population, white and 
black, while Ohio has less than two to the same 
portion of her population. To have her full ratio 
of churches, according to population, to be equal 
to Georgia, Ohio ought to have 4,059, instead of 
3,936. So that, so far from being two thousand | 
and seventy-four ahead, as the gentleman says, 
she is really, and in fact, 123 behind! It is true 
the Ohio buildings are estimated at a higher cost 
or value than those in Georgia; and this may be 
according to the fact. But with us we do not | 
look so much to the splendor of architecture, or | 
the outward appearance of our temples of worship, | 
sa we do to having a house of some sort where | 
the people of all classes, including the ‘* poor,” | 
yea even the “ slave,’? may have “the Gospel | 
preached to them !”’ 

Now, sir, as the gentleman has seen fit to leave 


the original issue of the comparative agricultural || 


developments of the two States, and has given | 
us statistics on other matters, I will follow his 
example, and call attention to one or two other | 
subjects which will throw some light upon the | 
workings of their respective social systems. The 
exhibition of churches is only one side of the 
moral picture. Let us turn it, and look at the 
other. How stand the lists of crimes in these | 


States? By the census, in Georgia, during the || of all values. 


year for which the returns were taken, there were 
but 80 criminal convictions in the whole State; 
while in Ohio there were 843! There were, in 
Georgia, in the penitentiary, 89 convicts; in Ohio 
there were 406! andof these 4U6 then in prison for 
crime in Ohio, 44 of them were blacks! Forty- 
four, out of a free black population of 25,279. This 
isa most striking fact, showing the immorality of 
that particular class of people, as well as their 
degradation. If crime existed in the same ratio 
amongst the whites in that State, there would be 
over three thousand of them in the State prison! 
The gentleman spoke of ‘* carrying the war into 
| Africa.”? I thought that was the last place he 
would be disposed to carry it, as the sable sons of 
that unfortunate land seem to be his especial 
favorites. But as he has carried it there, it 1s but 

proper that the result should be duly chronicled. 
Again, the general condition of a people is, to 
some extent, indicated by the amount of want 
and destitution amongst them. On this head, 
comparing Georgia with Ohio, the census pre- 

sents the following results: 
Annual cost 
Paupers, of support. 
GOOTBIR «0.0000 sccccesecoceee 1,036 27,820 
ODIO cccces sccvcescese oascemghes 95,250 


But, Mr. Chairman, my time is nearly out. | 


There are many other matters, I did wish to 


allude to, which | must pass over andomit. I | 
wanted to say something about the present condi- | 
tion of things in some of the northern States, | 
particularly in the city of New York, where it | 


is now found that there is, after all, something in 


life worse than being required, or even made, to | 


work. ‘This is the great evil the negro in the 


South is subjected to, in the opinion of those who || 


rail so much against our social system. But that 


greater evil which is now felt in New York, is | 


the want of work to do, by which means may 
be earned to keep from starving. ‘* Hunger isa 
sharp thorn’’ was, a few days ago, the banner 
motto, born by thousands in that great mercan- 
tile metropolis. 
have such scenes. We have, itis true, our afllic- 
tions of diseases, and epidemics, and disasters of 
drought, floods, and hurricanes; but the wail of 
thousands crying for bread, has never yet, under 
the blessings of Heaven, been heard in our land 
| of sunshine and plenty, ‘‘ cursed,’’ though it be, 
_with slavery! Even the curses of our enemies 
| Seem to fall as blessings on our heads. We have 
a ** Social Providence,’’ to use a late very appro- 


| (cotton) active and material aid. 


| of the Union. 
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many substitutes could be obtained. 
substitute could be procured for the a 
cotton? 

Let us look, for a moment—and I have 
moment or two left—into some of the relations of 
this product to the active business operations ofa. 
world. ‘To illustrate, I will state simple {, te 
These facts are collected from the very able ren, 
| hold in my hand. It was made by ve 
Andrews, a northern man. It is Ex. Doc. No 
136, Ist. sess. 32d Cong. Full credit, therefor, 
may be given tothe facts. They come with » 
stamp of the highest authority. From this doc), 
ment it appears that the cotton crop of this in. 
try gives employment to at least 120,000 tong a 
inland steam tonnage, and 7,000 persons in hone 
porting it to points for shipment. It gives employ. 
ment to 50,000 American seamen, and one million 
of American tonnage in its coastwise shipmen, 
It gives employment to 800,000 tons of Americay 
shipping, and 40,000 American seamen, in jts fo. 
eign shipment. Twenty-five thousand other per. 
sons, at least, are engaged in receiving and shi 
ping it. It gives employment to at least 100 (9 

operatives in American factories, whose annus! 
wages are over $17,000,000. In these factories 
there are invested eighty millions of Americag 
capital, which turn out, annually, at least seven 

millions worth of products! With these faci 
before him, the writer of the report uses this |an. 
uage. I ask the attention of the committee to it, 
because it is no less graphic than truthful: 

* Every interest throughout the land—at the North ang 
the South, in the East and the West, in the interior, and oq 
the Pacific as wel! as the Atlantic coast—receives from it 
It promotes, essentially, 
the agricultural interests in those States where cottoy is 
not produced. [tis the main source of the prosperity of the 
mechanic, the artisan, and other laboring classes, as we)| 
as that of the merchant, and manufacturer in every section 
Everywhere it has laid, broad, and deep, and 
permanent, the foundations of the wealth and strength of 


> 
2ut What 
Seucy of 


but a 


the 


| the United States, and of their independence of foreign 


Under our system, sir, we never || 


priate designation given by the New York Tribune, | 


which preventsallthis. A system by which cap- 


ital, accumulated in the years of plenty, is required | 


to sustain labor in the yearsof want. These mat- 
ters | wished to go somewhat into, but I cannot. 
But enough has been said to show a development, 


whether consideréd physically, morally, sdcially, | 


or intellectually, quite sufficient to place Geergia 
(with domestic insututions as much abused as they 
are by those who know so little about them) fully 


along side of Ohio, ‘the giant of the West,” or | 


any other State of this Union. That was my 
proposition, and I think I have made it good. 


|| I want, in conclusion, however, to say a few 


things, Mr. Chairman, about one of our great 
staples. f omitted it in its proper place, but it 
will do, perhaps, just as well here. I mean the 
article of cotton; and | wish to say what I do on 
that subject, from the fact that I have seen it 
stated that the Ohio hay crop was equal to the 
Georgia cotton crop, and that the hay crop of the 
United States annually is quite equal in importance, 
as an agricultural product, to this great southern, 
or, L should rather say, national! staple. Those 
who thus think, or talk, or argue, take a very 
| narrow, imperfect, and unphilosophical, as well as 
| unstatesmanlike view of the subject. 
| value over the other, it is not my purpose to 
speak; that—great as, in fact, it is—is a small! mat- 
| ter, infinitely small when pleced by the side of 
| other larger and more comprehensive considera- 
tions of the question. Some things have values 
| extrinsic as well as intrinsic. Cotton is eminently 
one of these. Gold and silver are not so much 


entitled to be placed on the list of such things as || 
The extrinsic value of these metals arises | 


it is. 
| from their agency as the adopted representatives 
With their displacement, however, 


As to the | 
mere money value of this article, or its excess in || 





nations. More than anything else has this product made 

other nations, even the most powerful, dependent on the 
| § United States of America.’ More than any other article, 
nay, more than all other agricultural products united, has 
cotton advanced the navigating and commercial interests of 
the eastern Atlantic States, and of the whole Union. [, 
more than any other agricultural product, has cherished 


| and sustained those interests, not merely by its direct con- 
| tribution, but by awakening commerce In other countries, 
from which they have received profitable employment. 


Neither the whale fisheries, nor the mackerel and cod fish- 
eries have been of the same importance and value to those 


| interests as the annual cotton crop of the United States, 
| since the war of 1812, has been, for its transportation coas: 


wise and exportation to foreign countries. Like the light 
and heat of the sun, the genial effects of this inestimable 


| blessing which Providence has bestowed upon this favored 


people, reach every portion of the land. They extend to 


| every city, and town, and village, and hamlet, and farm- 
| house—to the ship, to the steamboat, to the canal barge, 


and to the railroad.”? 
Yes, sir, throughout the length and breadth of 


this vast Confederation of States, there is nots 
tenement, whether cabin or palace, where the |ife- 


| giving and life-sustaining influence of this south- 


ern product is not felt and realized. And besides 


| this, it may be added that the same article gives 


employment, and the means of supporting human 


| life, to at least three millions of persons in Europe, 
and the investment of at least three hundred mil- 


lions of their capital! Figures almost fail, sir, to 
calculate the extent of the influence of this article 
upon the comfort, the happiness and wel! being 
of mankind. The one sixth, at least, of all these 
results is due to that portion of this product con- 
tributed by Georgia. This sketch gives us but 
slight glance at some of the extrinsic values of 
cotton, to which the money value, to the grower, 
great as itis, is but a drop in the ocean. But 
who, in the face of these facts, and these grand 
results, can be bold enough to maintain that this 
product of the South, in value and importance, !8 
to be put in the balance and weighed down by the 
hay crop of the North? Or, that the cotton crop 
of Georgia, that contributes one sixth of all these 
results, is,,in like manner, to be put in the scales 
against the hay crop of Ohio? he dried grass, 


| the cow food, that sustains life for a season in theit 


herds of cattle; though they were countless in 
number!’ The subjects candy allow a contrast, 
much less a comparison; and whoever attempts It, 
does injustice, not only to his own intelligence 8s 
a statesman, if he has a spark of it about him, but 
he does gross injustice to one of the most import- 
ant elements of his country’s greatness! To 
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. the figure of the author of the report I have 
, read from, we might much better compare the 
a lamps, or wood fires, or whatever else lights 
he dwellings of the nineteen hundred thousand 
avitants of that State every night, to the full 
‘oe of the “glorious King of day’’ at noon 
shedding abroad, not only light, but heat, anima- 
on, and life upon a smiling world around us. 


Aa 


PEACE MEDIATION. 


PEECH OF HON. E. M. CHAMBERLAIN, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 24, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, on the French 
oliation bill— 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said: I do not propose 
to enter into a discussion of the question now di- 
rectly pending before the committee, for several 
reasons—one of which is, that 1 have not given 
sych consideration to the question as to render me 
competent for the task. Another reason, and the 
naramount one, is, that if national honor and 
;ystice need any vindication before this committee, 
or the country, it has been triumphantly done by 
the answer we have just heard from the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Disney] to everything, either 
that has been or could be said against the justice 
of these claims. 

There was another question pending before the 
committee upon which I was desirous to have 
been heard, and that was, the question of the 
construction of the Pacific railroad by the aid of 
this Government. When that subject was un- 
der discussion, having no position upon the com- 


S 
S 


S 
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the Apostle of Liberty, who, with equal wisdom, 


warned us against ‘* entangling alliances,’’ the 
policy of this Government, on the questions di- 
rectly involved in the discussion of the resolution 
introduced by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, since those great men closed the mortal part 
of their immortal career, has oftener than other- 
wise been an outrage upon the rights of man, the 


| '*genius of our political institutions, the Constitution 


| 
| 
j 


mittee which enabled me to present prominently | 


my views upon that or any other question, and 
having been, unable to obtain the floor during 
the week or ten days that the question was pend- 
ing, to present my substitate—which embraced 
propositions too numerous and of too much mag- 
nitude to allow me even to name them in detail 
in afive-minute speech, and upon which, in my 
humble judgment, that road will be built, if it is 
ever done by theaid of the General Government— 
and overborne, also, perhaps, by some little degree 
of modesty, that discussion passed by, and I 
remained comparatively silent. There is another 
question which, if it has not gone by, I trust in 
God soon will go by, and that is the question 
raised by the resolution of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Cuinaman]—the question of 
the interposition or mediation of this Government 
in the now existing war between Russia and the 
allied Powers. Upon this subject | propose to 
make a few remarks, preparatory to which I desire 
that the resolution should be read by the Clerk. 
The resolution was then read, as follows: 


A Joint Resolution requesting the President to tender the | 


mediation of the United States to the Powers engaged in 

ihe Eastern war. 

Whereas, the people of the United States see, with re- 
gret, that several of the great Powers of Europe are engaged 
iu awar which threatens to be of long duration, and disas- 
tous in its consequences to the industrial and social inter- 
ests of a large portion of the civilized world; and being, 
blessings of peace, distant from the theater of conflict, dis- 
connected with the causes of quarrel between the parties 
belligerent, and, as a nation, having no immediate interest 
inthe contest, and no purpose to interfere, forcibly or in 
an unwelcome manner, nevertheless are of opinion that 
the controversy may be susceptible of pacific adjustment, 
Thee the interposition of a neutral and friendly Power: 

nere(ore— 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
t es of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
“el, Thatwe would view with satisfaction a tender to the 
beiligerents of the mediation of the United States, provided 


"should be in accordance with the President’s views of 
he public interests. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
measure meets my unqualified disapprobation. 
want this Government to confine itself within the 
mits of its own legitimate sphere of action, and 
hot only let other people alone, but also let our 
own people alone. 
eecause it is the doctrine of the Constitution. 
Babbie as we may of the wise counsels of the 
Father of his Country, when, admonished by the 
Weakness of our infancy, the doctrine of strict 
neutrality was adopted; and the admonition of 


Hands off, sir, is my doctrine, | 


under the favor of Providence, in the full enjoyment of the | 


| 


of the country, and the precepts inculcated by 
both of those inspired statesmen. 


To appropriate here the thoughts of another, 
suggested by a kindred theme— 


“How sickly and soulless a matter is the subject of 
human freedom in the hands of its precise and deliberate 
expounders. And yet, with what a free, generous, and 
noble spirit ought it to be made to meet the exigencies, the 
wants, and the woes, of a disordered and down-trodden 
world. Instead of trammeling it with the nice calcula- 
tions of diplomatic exactitude, we should suffer it to well 
out into all the diversified channels of our relations and 
intercourse with the whole human race, attacking, in its 
course, the solemn mockeries of legalized falsehood, and 
the brazon insolence of conventional diplomacy ; assaulting 
the glaring and shameful political humbugs of the day, ex- 
posing the hollow pretenses of political quackery, brushing 
away the gewgaws and trappings of court etiquette, and in 
our national policy, spurning the sneaking mendacity of sor- 
did avarice, blasting the foul usurpations of injustice and 
tyranny, and claiming, as a right, the exercise of the inher 
ent power of reforming now, and ultimately of regenerating 
the world.’ 

‘* Instead of presenting it merely to the Fourth of July 
orator, as a sickly theory, a sort of skeleton figure of 
something, possibly to be tolerated by the generations of 
coming ages, we should hoid it up, inthe light of that me 
ridian effulgence which now, in the middie of the nine- 
teenth century, shines upon and reveals our giant strength, 
as the ministering angel of the world. We should call it 
the hand-maid of religion, the forerunner of that political 
philosophy which, thus scattered abroad, shall germinate 
and take the forms of manifold and vigorous life wherever 
and whenever God shall breathe his spirit upon it. Such 
a policy would be worthy of the name we boast, and the 
age in which we live. It would give to our statesmanship 


' a character of unspeakable importance and resistless influ- 
ence, and carry with it a halo that would pierce into the | 


dark places of the earth.”’ 


Such is the mission of the spirit of freedom, and 


how is she straitened until it be fulfilled. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, when the question of 
human freedom is involved, every generous im- 
pulse of our nature, every consideration of the 
great ends for which we enter upon the struggle of 
life, every principle of our political institutions— 
which are the price of invaluable sacrifices of 
blood and treasure—every example of our heroic 
ancestors, and every lesson of liberty their pre- 


| cepts have taught us, revolt at the thought of de- 


| grading it to a question of dollars and cents. 


But 
I regret to say that considerations like this, as to 
how much the European war may temporarily 
affect our pecuniary interests, enter largely into 
the argument of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, in support of his resolution. And yet, sir, 


| were we, in this momentous crisis, involving, as 


it does, the freedom of the world, to stoop so low, 
so inconceivably to degrade the question, as to 
view it in this light, all reason, all experience, 
teaches us that even here, when its legitimate in- 
fluences upon our mercantile and commercial in- 


_ terests shall have had time to develop themselves, | 


even here, the argument is against him. 

But, sir, | will not magnify this branch of the 
argument by stopping to give it undue considera- 
tion. Nor shall | stop to consider in what par- 
ticular direction specie may just at this moment 
be flowing, for this is not a question to be settled 
in Wall street. But suppose it is going out, in 
payment of our debts, for which we have more 
than its equivalent in railroad iron, and other ma- 
terial which has gone to build up our present un- 


precedented national improvement and prosper- | 


ity, and to meet some portion of the five hundred | 


million, which the gentleman informs us is the 
cost to the belligerents of the first year of their 
war, what then? Why, it only goes to prove that 


| the despots are involving themselves, and not us, 


in irretrievable disaster, and results in the most 
conclusive answer to the financial part of his 
speech. " 

But, it isalso said, that ‘‘ our shipping interests 
are suffering.’’? Grant it, sir. That the first shock 
of this war, in its influences upon the commercial 
interests of the world, should be felt, at present, 
to some extent, in the depreciation of our shipping 
interests, and the number of vessels constructing, 
only goes to prove the great extent of its dis- 
astrous influences upon others, rather than upon 
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us, in turning the commerce of Europe out of its 
usual channels; because the commercial enterprise 
of our people, standing aloof, as we do, from all 
participation in the conflict, is, in the mean time, 
gathering new energies to force its way into new 
channels, and over all obstacles, with a degree of 
successful activity hitherto unknown in its his- 
tory. And more especially will this be the result 
under the influence of that policy on which we 
have always insisted, and are now about success- 
fully to demand, the acquiescence of the commer- 
cial world that ‘‘ free ships make free goods’’— 
that ** the flag covers the cargo.”’ 

It struck me, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
was equally unfortunate in his reference to history; 
at least, so far as this nation is concerned, for 
instances of the benign influences of intervention 
in procuring peace. If my recollection is not at 
fault, they were all instances in which peace was 
preserved, or had ensued without intervention. I 
recollect one case in our history in which our 
national difficulties were submitted to an umpire, 
and an award was made. And that, sir, was the 
memorable case of our northeastern boundary 
difficulties with England, which Daniel Webster 
promised to settle ‘some Fourth of July.’”’ In that 
memorable case, intervention ended in an equally 
memorable abortion. The umpire—the King of 
the Netherlands—gave a characteristic decision. 
Right along the deepest bed of the river St. John’s, 
he found the range of highlands dividing the waters 
flowing north into the St. Lawrence from those 
flowing south into the Atlantic; which was as 
clearly defined in the treaty of 1783, as the road to 
mill. This award was, of course, rejected; and 
Daniel Webster, who was always in favor of giv- 
ing away territory—especially to England—rather 
than acquiring it, settled the controversy, as I 
would never have settled it, by yielding to Great 
Britain about all she demanded. 

But, sir, the gentleman tells usthat the success- 
ful exercise of this mediatorial office will add an- 
other page to our national glory. Well, sir, from 
whom are we to receive this adulation? Why, 
from the crowned heads of Europe, in grateful 
consideration of the crowns we shall have saved 
them. Sir, I covet no such glory. And if we 
have the power, I protest against this prostitution 
of it. Rather let the crowns fall, with the heads 
that wear them. 

Sir, there is another glory to which the genius 
of liberty aspires. She, too, is ambitious of em- 
pire. But it is that empire of freedom in which, 
crowned with the star-spangled diadem which 
sheds its hallowed light upon the world, she sym- 
bolizes the family of man as a brotherhood of 
sovereigns. 

And is it true, as the gentleman asserts, that 
‘** we shall gain great consideration with the masses 
of Europe by this intervention,’’ to save these 
regal baubles, which, while they exist, are tu these 
self-same masses but so many emblems of their 
hopeless misery and degradation? I must con- 
clude that, in a special manner, this part of the 
gentleman’s argument was not well considered. It 
is true that, as the passive instruments with which 
this bloody war is prosecuted, the masses there 
do suffer, and bleed, and die. But would he have 
us thence conclude that, if this war should cease, 
these masses would cease to suffer, and bleed, and 
die—the same passive instruments, in hopeless 
subjugation to their tyrant masters. Why, sir, 
the very armies with which these nations are con- 
tending—in strife so terrific as to convulse the 
civilized world—are, in numbers and appointment, 
little more than the ordinary peace establishments 
with which they hold these same ‘‘ masses of 
Europe”’ in subjugation. 

Give peace to Europe, then, by your proposed 
intervention, and what do you do? Do you, in 
the slightest degree, ameliorate the condition of 
those masses, or give them one ray of hope that 
they have any share in the benefits of the world’s 
progress? No sir, you do but thrust them back 
into that most hopeless of al! conditions, where 
the silence of despotism is the synonym of peace. 

Sir, compared with this condition, the rattle of 
musketry, the roar of cannon, the shrieks of the 
wounded, the groans of the dying, and rivers of 
blood, are but the music, the shout, and the in- 
signia of jubilee. 

But the gentleman also tells us, ‘‘ that none of 
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the European wars have resulted in successful 
revolution, or the advancement of the cause of 
freedom. ‘That European revolutions have always 
occurred in times of peace!’? Grantit, and itis also 
true, that all these revolutions have consequently 
resulted in abortion. ‘The separate and isolated 
nationalities, whose struggles for independence 
and freedom have checkered the otherwise uniform 
history of European despousm, have, consequent- 
ly, been crushed in detail, for want of concert of 
action on their part, and by comparative prepara- 
tion and vigor on the part of their oppressors, 
resulting from a season of peace. 

‘« Order reigns in Warsaw,”’ has therefore be- 
come the proverbial language in which the disas- 
trous termination of these revolutions has been 
announced. 

Yes; quiet has heen restored to Ireland; but it 
is the quiet of exile, of starvation, and the grave. 

Yes; the storm of revoiution has swept by, and 
repose is given to Ilungary; but it 1s the repose 
given by Austrian bayonets, presenting the altern- 
ative of obedience or death. 

Yes; peace reigns in the Eternal City, and 
Rome once more is quiet; but it is peace given 
her by the Imperial armies of Republican Krance. 

Yes; ** Order reigns in Warsaw;”’ but itis order 
dictated by the despoiler of Poland, at the point 
of three hundred thousand Russian bayonets. 

Sir, does the gentleman hope to gain strength 
to his cause by calling up to our recollection 
reminiscences like these? Is this the fruit of ahe 
boasted peace which he holds out to awaken, for 
our kind offices, the gratitude and ‘great con- 
sideration of the masses of Europe?’’ If so, then, 
sir, in full answer to him, I would also recall to 
his recollection the counterpart to that blushing 
page of history, thus passed into a proverb, and 
ask him to rermember, that 


* Hope, for a season, bid the world farewell, 
And freedom shrieked when Kosciusko tell. ”? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I understand the honor- 
able gentleman from Indiana to assume the posi- 
tion that the people of Europe suffer greatly from 
these military despotisms, because they are furced 
to support vast armies in the field. Then, let me 
ask, how, by getting these Governments at war 
with each other, and having more men called out 
and killed, and a heavier taxation, the masses are 
benefited? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am just coming to 
that point, and the gentleman will perceive that 
almost the entire residue of my remarks will be 
in direct response to his inquiry. And I will 
now pass to the more practical consideration 
of this question. Great Britain has never al- 
lowed any opportunity to pass unimproved to 
sirike us at every vulnerable point, as if to remind 
us of her great supposed superiority, both in 
wisdom and prowess. Well, sir, let us now 
quietly take her at her word, and admit to this 
extent—both that we need teaching and are teach- 
able. As mere spectators, if not pupils, appar- 
ently indifferent, yet very far from being so in 
fact, let us quietly look on, and avail ourselves of 
the benefit of her present valuable experience. 
She is, even herself, learning some salutary les- 
sons of experience, and we are taking the same 
Jessons at her cost. 

very gun that is fired upon Sebastopol, either 
of ordnance or small-arms; every shot that strikes, 
and every shell that explodes, is, in the present 
advanced state of the arts and sciences, demon- 
strating either the effect or necessity of some new 
and more efficient principle, both of projectiles 
and explosion. And with her experience and our 
observation, coupled with our remarkable aptness 
both for imitation and invention, she will find us 
in advance of both herself and the world, at the 
end of this conflict, in all that appertains to per- 
fection in the science of war, and with this addi- 
tional and marked difference: she will come out 
of the war in a state of exhaustion, while we shall 
hein the very prime of vigor. This, sir, will 
furnish us the very best guarantee of our own 
safety from her eneroachments, and the preserva- 
von of the subsequent peace of the world. She 
will be content with her laurels, at the price they 
will cost her, and find abundant useful employ- 
ment in repairing her own shattered fortunes. 

Sut if, by our obtrusive intermeddling, we furnish 
her with a pretext to back out of .her present 
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reckless and ruinous adventure, she will have 
such an enormous accumulation of the material 
of war on hand, that, thinking it a pity thatit 
should go to waste, and remembering her post- 
poned menaces, to-check, on this side of the water, 
what she is pleased to term the insolence of our 
aggressive democracy, and having some old 
grudges against us yet ungratified, we shall find 


that our intervention will prove but an invitations 


to her and her allies to interfere in our affairs. 

Though it is true that we should be more than 
abundantly able to pay her off, in kind, for all the 
many valuable lessons she may have taught us, 
yet | hold that our duty is very clear, to stand 
aloof and let this war work out its own legitimate 
ends. 

This much, sir, we owe to ourselves. But, 
Mr. Chairman, there is another duty we owe to 
the world. Let despotism exhaust itself. This 
is but another blasphemous war waged in the 
name of religion. And whoare the belligerents ? 
There, upon the one hand, stands old Nick, 
boasting himself to be God’s vicegerent in the holy 
work of human butchery, that he may bring addi- 


tional empires at his feet, in abject and biasphe- | 


mous idolatry. And there, upon the other hand, 
stands old John Buil, in sleek, yet burly hypoc- 
risy, still mocking the forbearance of Heaven, 
seeking to countervail the designs of his enemy, 
that he may prostitute these same coveted em- 
pires to his own vile uses. ae 

And then his Allies! **A kite in an eagle’s 
nest,’? a bastard adventurer, all reeking in the 
blood of his victims, crushed out at the very altars 
of civil and religious liberty, in his overthrow of 
the only two Republics which have sprung up in 
modern Europe; one of them his own fair France; 
the other springing, Phenix-like, from the ashes 
of old republican Rome. And he, as if to tempt 
the vengeance of Heaven, and test to its utmost 
the forbearance of an insulted world, proclaims 
himself ‘* the protector of the Eloly Places.” 
And Turkey! poor Turkey! waning remnant 
of the empire of the false prophet! Yet more 
magnanimous and Christian than them ali! Alas! 
alas! whoever wins, she must perish! 

Vile, perfidious Austria! she has not. yet won 
her place in this roll of infamy. 

These are the belligerents in this blasphemous 
war. And shall we interpose here? Shall we 
become partakers in their abomination, by inter- 
fering in this war of demons, in the name of 
civilization and Christianity? Shall we, too, tempt 
Hleaven, by our presumptuous intervention, in 
the puny effort to thwart its just retributions? 
lor, if there be such delight in the infernal regions 
as that of devils in tormenting each other, who 
can doubt the source from whence this war had 
its origin? Letthem alone! Hands off! Stand 
back! Give them scope and margin enough to 
play out this diabolical game. In a word, I 


repeat it, let despotism exhaust itself, and then | 
there will be hope for the world; and not til then. | 


Sir, we have nothing to do with dynasties. 
Destiny is’ our field of operations. Yes, sir, we 
have a destiny, not a dynasty, to subserve—a 


mission to fulfill; and this round world, blasted | 
with the curse of despotism throughout its whole || 
expanse, is the field of our missionary labors; 


and while meral and not physical force is our 


instrument for its accomplishment, it will be made | 
available only by its application in altogether an- || 
other direction than that proposed by this resolu- || 


tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I have pointed you to the means; 
and now for the end. Once more I repeat, let 
despotism exhaust itself, and then the people, 
‘*the masses of Europe,’’ crushed prostrate to 
the earth beneath its iron heel, wili spring to 


their feet again; and once more upon their feet | 


then comes the final struggle. ‘* Thrice armed is 
he who has his quarrel just.’’ Thrice sure is 
rendered their assurance of final triumph. Thrice 
guarantied their guarantee of freedom. 
will have her Ireland, Russia her Poland, Austria 
her Hungary, and France her modern Rome, 


and all these blood-cemented despotisms, their | 
| swarming millions rallying, with the war-cry of 


vengeance, to the standard of freedom. 

And then, sir, when this seventh vial of wrath 
is poured out, another book will be opened. The 
thousands of patriots, the champions of liberty, 
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the best men of Europe, who, for Jone 
years, have escaped martyrdom in exile, any 
that exile have been learning, until they wong 
come competent teachers of the true doctrines ,., 
principles of constitutional liberty, wil] nea 
back, each man to his appropriate post of duty , 
the deliverance of his country, in obedience ct. 
call. Thea Hungary will have work fo, te 
Kossuths; Italy for her Mazzinis; Ireland for 
Mitchels and O’Briens; France for her Rollins 
her Hugos; Poland for her living Koseiys},), 
And all these resuscitating nationalities wij) ,,.. 
time, act in concert, and in that concert of etn 
find the guarantee of their triumph thrice at 
antied. They will no more be cut off and pe, 
in detail. Their wandering exiles returned ' 
the apostles as well as the champions of Shaws 
having all learned their duty at the same gehp, 
will concentrate the mighty energies of the yp, 
versal spirit of freedom in Europe, and gyig; ; 
to the same end, as with one head and one hey: 
Then their trembling tyrants will learn tor wh. 
end Providence has made their own acts of aboy. 
ination in driving these men into exile, inst). 
mental in hastening the consummation of ths, 
own doem. ; 
Shudder as we may at the carnage with whi- 
the fields of Europe are now being crimsoned jy 
this war of tyrants, ‘ the end is not by-and-by.’ 
No, sir; this is but * the beginning of the end.” 
The blood now poured out as a libation to ths 
blind fury of belligereat despots, will then—irh. 
the end does come—rise as frankincense from the 
altars of liberty. The dead bodies of the slain 
of those now driven in hosts, like cattle to ths 
shambles, not knowing the end for which they 
are butchering each’ other, will then be seen and 
canonized as so many martyrs to her cause, 
Then another kind of shout shall go up from 
Ireland than the groans of murdered men, and ihe 
feeble, hopeless wail from women and children— 
of starvation and despair. Then the announce. 
ment, when—*‘ bloodiest picture if the book of 
crime’’—-Poland was blotted from the list of na 
tions, that ** Order reigns in Warsaw,’ shal! be 
chaunted to the notes of quite another requiem, 
Then other voices will startle the echoes of the 
plains of Hungary than the shrieks of patriot 
women, ‘*scourged naked’’ through the land. 
Then other thunders shall resound from the 
Vatican than the fulmination of anathemas {or 
political offenses. Another anthem will rise from 
the temples of Rome than Te Deum, for the 
triumph of brazen villany and cruel outrage, 
intensified by the three-fold abomination of per- 
jury, treason, and despotism. And, as Paris is 
France, so shall France once more, in the streets 
of Paris, proclaim her deliverance, in vivas to 
liberty, and not to the libertine; and her bastiles 
shall once more fall before the avenging fury of 
her barricaders; and then, when Paris ceases to 
be France, France will cease to be despotic. _ 
Sir, this day is coming, and the assurance of its 
fulfillment makes no demand upon prophetic ken. 


her 
her 


and 
GUY 


|| The womb of human destiny, big with these 


events, is already pained for deliverance. For 

one, sir, I have only to say, God speed that day. 
And, now, having suggested our present duty, 

I come to the main point: the true policy and 


duty of our own Government when this crisié 


comes. And I conclude asI commenced. As! 
now insist that she shall let the despotic belliger 
ent sovereigns of Europe alone, so I demand thet 
she shall let the independent sovereigns of this 
Union alone. e 

I deny the right of this Government to antic 
pate my motives, and its power, under the Co 
stitution, to restrain my movements. I demand 
by what right it presumes to question an Amer 
can citizen as to where he is going’, what he 8 
going for, or what he intends to take with him— 
whether his Bible, his hoe, or his musket, or ®! 


| three, and whatever else he pleases, if it is but his 


own? It is high time, sir, that we had an Amet! 


| can interpretation of the law of nations. 


The whole policy of our Government, with few 
notable exceptions, which have been winked ¢, 
in restraint of this unquestionable, and inalienable, 
and constitutional right of the citizen, has beet 
just so much flagrant usurpation; and every 
treaty we have made, and every law we havt 
enacted, in contravention of this right, ought © 
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he abrogated and repealed as soon as may be. 
Yes, sir, the blood of the murdered Crittenden 
and his men is upon our hands. And it is the 
duty, not of this generation merely, but of this 
House, and now, to wash away its stain. In the 
language of another, ** let us perform a lustration, 
jot us purify this Hlouse and this country from 
99 

this sin. 

. “Mr. Chairman, I repeat it, the blood of the mur- 
dered Crittenden and his compatriots in the cause 
of freedom is upon our hands. There is no point 
on which the policy of our Government has been, 
and sull is, so pointless as on this. One of two 
things is certain: either the Government, in as- 
ciming the power to restrain and control the 
migratory right of American citizens, renders her- 
self responsible for their ultimate protection, or 
else, if she would absolve herself from this respon- 
sibility, she must leave them free and untrammeled 
to migrate and expatriate themselves at will. In 
the one instance, as in the case of Crittenden and 
his men, by cutting off the resources and means 
on which they rely for protection she assumes 
the responsibility of that protection herself; and 
the difficulty, and, indeed, dilemma in which—in 
the efort to discharge the duty—she at once finds 
herself involved, demonstrates the fact that the 
policy, in the first instance, is wrong. But, upon 
the other hand, by disclaiming, in the first in- 
stance, allright to interfere with their motives and 
movements, she absolves herself from all respon- 
sibility to other Governments for their acts, as 
well as for their protection, further than as a duty 
to humanity demands a right to a fair trial under 
the laws of the country which they may have 
violated. But she has done neither. On thecon- 
trary, she has degraded our chivalric Navy to the 
base uses of police service to the Queen of Spain, 
in blockading our harbors and rivers to keep back 
our own citizens from rushing to the rescue of their 
patriot comrades, and then looked on in cold in- 
difference while Spanish cruelty satiated its thirst 
for their blood. 

Sir, if I shoulder my musket and march to 
Canada, and shoot down the first man I meet, I 
ask you, to the laws of which country am I amen- 
able for the crime? Why, sir, who would pre- 
sume to controvert the conclusion, that my own 
Government, upon the one hand, incurs no respon- 
sibility for my act, and has no business with me; 
or that, upon the other hand, I have no right to 
look to her for protection against the legal conse- 
quences of my crime. I think she would conclude, 
that, whether the British Crown was or was not 
competent to the vindication of its own violated 
laws, it would be no concern of hers, and would 
leave me to the consequences. Well, sir, how 
could it so affect this principle as to change the 
nature of her liability, if there were ten, or a hun- 
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dred, or a thousand, or ten thousand, guilty of | 


identically the same offense? You would, in this 
case, ape the gratuitous interference of the despots 
of Europe, would you? for the preservation of the 
balance of power! But with this difference, that 
you would interpose to protect another Power 
against your own citizens. 

Sir, there is a ** higher law”’ above and beyond 
4] human law—the law of destiny—or, more prop- 
erly speaking, the law of Providence, by which 
the world’s progress is controlled. Thislaw you 
can neither repeal nor modify. And, in His own 
good time, the Maker of this law will, in spite of 
you, be both judge and executioner. 

Mr. Chairman, *‘ the world does move,’’ all the 
conventionatities of despotism and priestcraft to 
thecontrary, notwithstanding. And the resistless 
spirit of freedom implanted in the human heart 
is but the manifestation and outbirth of that law 
by which -ll progress is governed. This spirit 
you ca@not, you must not, attempt to control. 

our interposition, or attempted intervention for 


this purpose, will be found as futile as it is im- | 


pertinent and presumptuous. Let us, therefore, 
80 shape our deeds by our manifest duty, as that, 
when the approaching crisis comes, America and 
Americans may be felt and found wherever destiny 
may direct, or duty demand. 

Mr. Chairman, I hail with joy every indication 

see of an approximation, even, to the adoption 
of this policy, which has long been a cherished 
Sentiment of my heart. The whole history of 
Texas stands out as an enduring pabarembont, both 


of its truth and its triumph. And again let me 
ask, how have some of our citizens, without 
giving umbrage to the Allies, and ** deep concern” 
to our own Government, embarked in the service 
of Russia? But, sir, we have a recent case di- 
rectly in — one in which the present Admin- 
istration has and I presume—not unwittingly— 
by its official acts sanctioned the doctrine and 
adopted the policy. For Ido not ask the Gov- 
ernment to ‘‘avow any intention of justifying 
those citizens who niay contemplate a wiliful viola- 
tion of the rights and laws of a friendly nation.” 
I only ask the Government to simply let them 
alone. 

Of the event referred to—Colonel Kinney’s ex- 
pedition—Mr. Marcy, in his official letter to the 
Minister of Costa Rica, says: 


**Tn the absence of any information that the alleged 
company contemplate occupying any lands which are 
claimed, or have ever been claimed, by Costa Rica, the 
warning contained in Mr. Molina’s note would seem to be 
premature. From the tenor of that note, however, the 
undersigned does not infer that the Government of Costa 
Rica apprehends any hostile intention on the part of the or- 
ganization in question, but that it simply declines to recog- 
nize the validity of any title which this company may have 
obtained from other sources than fromthe Government itself, 

‘in this view of the case, Mr. Molina will permit the 
undersigned tu observe that he does not perceive upon 
what grounds the Government of the United States can in 
terfere with the proposed expedition, which appears to be 
a peaceful enterprise, involving, possibly, dgricultural, 
mining, and commercial speculations, but contemplating 
no measure which will render them amenable to the neu- 
trality laws of the United States. 

“When the parties to this expedition shall have with- 
drawn from their allegiance to their own country, and 
voluntarily placed themselves within the jurisdiction of 
another Power, their conduct must be in conformity to 
the new relations they have assumed, and they are re- 
sponsible to the laws of the land in which they have sought 
domicile. The question of validity of title to lands is, then, 
between them and other claimants, to be adjudged, not by 
the Government of the United States, but by the tribunals 
of the State wiihin which the dispute shall arise. 

“Mr. Molina will understand, from the foregoing re- 
marks, that, while this Government does not feel called 
upon to interfere with the projected peaceful expeditions 
ot its citizens to other countries, it promptly disavows any 


| iutention of justifying those citizens who may contemplate 


a willful violation of the rights and laws of a friendly 
nation.”? 

Now, sir, the Government has but one more 
step to take, and the end [ aim atis accomplished. 
Let it now but be consistent in the interpretation 
of its duties. Let this doctrine be made universal 
in its application, and the policy uniform, and 
that end is consummated. Then the American 
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agle, from the lofty eyrie in which she has so | 


long perched in unmoved contemplation of her 
mission, her eye still steadfast on the star of em- 
pire in itsswestward course, spreads her wings in 
that sublime career which seeks no resting place, 
until the earth is encompassed. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. R. CHANDLER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
» -January 10, 1855. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. CHANDLER said: I rise to express my 
epinions on a subject which ought never to have 
been introduced into the Congress of the United 
States; but, having been brought hither and dis- 
cussed, the suggestions of many friends lead me to 
believe that itis my duty to present, not merely my 
opinions, but certain facts, in relation thereto. 

I purpose making some reply to the remarks of 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Banxs,] who recently addressed this House, 


In committee, on some of the prevailing topics of 
| the day, and made special and inculpatory allusion 


to the creed of the Roman Catholic Church; in- 
volving a charge of latent treason against its mem- 
bers, or at least imputing to them an article of 
religious faith that overrides all fealty to the 
Government of the country, and would render 
them unworthy of public trust—suspected citizens, 
and dangerous officers. 

Before I commence my direct reference to the 
subject of my remarks, let me say that, whatever 
may be my religious belief and connections, | 


trust that all who know me in this House will | 
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acquit me of the charge of any attempt to obtrude 
those opinions upon others, or to press upon my 
associates, publicly or privately, any defense of 
the creed of my church, or the peculiarity of its 
forms and ceremonies. Believing, sir, that reli- 
gion is a personal matter, I have avoided public 
exhibition of my pretensions; and, knowing the 
unpopularity of my creed, I have been careful not 
to jeopard my means of usefulness, in their legiti- 
mate channel, by any untimely presentation of 
irrelevant and unacceptable dogmas. 

But now, sir, I think I cannot be deceived in 
supposing that a well tempered reply would not 
only be patiently received in this House, but that 
an attempt at such a reply as the charge of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts would suggest to 
a Catholic, is expected from me, as the aldest of 
the few, the very few, (1 know but one besides 
myself in this House,) who are obnoxious to any 
censures justly made against professors of the 
Catholic religion, and who may be directly inter- 
ested in a defense from imputations of a want of 
fealty to the Government of the country, in con- 
sequence of the nature of their obligations to the 
Catholic Church. 

If, Mr. Chairman, I had not long been a mem- 
ber of this Elouse, and thus become able to form 
an opinion of the honorable gentlemen who com- 
pose it, | might startle at the risk of presenting 
myself as the professor of acreed *‘ everywhere 
evil spoken of,’’ and standing almost alone in the 
assertion of a fact which seems to be everywhere 
doubted. 1 stand, too, sir, without the sympa- 
thies of a host of partisans to sustain me in my 
weakness, and to pardon me the infirmities of my 
defense in consequence of their attachment to the 
principles I advocate. 

I stand alone, indeed; the generous defense 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Keirr,] and the gentleman from Mississippi, { Mr. 
Barry,| was the magnanimous eflort of men who 
would defend the professors of a creed which they 
do not hold. I, sir, speak for a creed which I[ do 
hold. 
gress of the nation. I stand among gentlemen. [ 
stand for truth; and how feeble soever may be 
my effort, I feel that I may continue to depend, at 
least, upon the forbearance of a body that has 
always entitled itself to my gratitude by its un- 
failing courtesy to my humble exertions. 

Mr. Chairman, | understand the honorable 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Bawnks,] in 
his defense of the secret combination to put down 
the Catholie religion in this country, by denying 
to its members the full rights of citizenship, to 
assert that he does not bring into discussion the 
general creed of the Catholics, but only that por- 
tion which, it is asserted, makes the professor 
dependent upon the Bishop of Rome, not merely 
for what he shall hold of faith towards God, but 
what he shall maintain of fealty towards his own 
political Government. 

Let me read a paragraph from the published 
remarks of the honorable gentleman: 

‘Mr. Bants. I have no objection to any man of the 
Catholic Church, or faith. Here is our friend from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. CuHanpier,] an amiable, learned, and elo 
quent man; [ might be willing to vote for him, Catholic aa 
he is, in preference, perhaps, to others nearer my political 
faith than he is. What he thinks of the Seven Sacraments, 
or how many he accepts, is no concern of mine. ‘To me 
it is no objection that he receives the intezpretations of the 
Council of Trent as to the doctrines of original sin and 
justification. It cannot concern me, and it can concern no 
man, that, as a matter of faith, any person cherishes the 
doctrine of transub-tantiation, accords the full measure of 
Catholic veneration to sacred relics or images, and accepts 
every urticle of the Nicene creed. Each man is account 
able for his own faith, as I for mine. And even though my 
name were appended to the declaration, read to us by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, from the Pennsylvanian, I 
might still vote for such a man, if otherwise it lay in iy 
way to do so.”’ 

I thank God, and the honorable gentleman, for 
that. I may think as I please on matters purely 
spiritual. But the gentleman proceeds: 

** But there is another branch of this subject. Itisa 
current belief that the Pope, the head of the Roman Church, 
who stands asthe Vicar of God, and is invested with hia 
attributes of infallibility, is not only supreme in matters of 
faith, but has also a temporal power that can not only con 
trol Governments, but, in fitting exigencies, may absolve 
his disciples from their allegiance. I am aware, sir, that 
this is disputed ground. Butitis a well attested hixtorical 
fact, that often, in time past, the claim tosecular power has 
been made; and [ am yet to learn, that by the Pope, or any 
general council speaking with his acquiescence —the only 
authorized exponents of the true faith—that this claim has 
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wt of bis followers. | would not vote for any man hold- 
ng to that doctrine, and, [ doubt not, other gentlemen here 
would coneur with me in that fecling.”’ 


ever yet been disavowed, If HAS NOT BEEN DONE IN 
ENcuanp. * * * J wiil say that, if it be true that the Pope 1s 
held to be supreme in secular, as in sacred affairs, Uiat he 
ean absolve men from their relations with others not of the 
true fuilh, itis not strange that men should hesitate in sup- 
rr 


The charge, then, against the Roman Catholics 
of this country is, that their views of the supremacy 
of the Pope renders them unsafe citizens, because 
it renders them liAble to be withdrawn from their 
allegiance to their own civil Government by the 
decrees or ordinances of their spiritual superior. 
Of the cruelty of disturbing the public mind with 
such questions, and disfranchising well-disposed 
citizens, | shall not now speak. I shall leave to 
other times, and other persons, and in other places, 
too, the task of impeaching and of developing the 
motives upon which such discreditable and un- 
righteous proceedings rest. I shall leave to those 
who have more bitterness of temper than | possess, 
to show that, though newly revived, the charge is 
as old as the hostility of Paganism to Christianity; 
and that those who are viuiating public sentiment 
in thus ministering to the appetite which they 
have made morbid, have their prototype in the 
malignants who would crucify the Saviour ** lest 
the Romans come and take our city from us,’ or 
in the ‘Titus Oats of Jater times, who disturbed the 
public mind of England by discoveries of plots that 
existed only in his infamous invention, and who, 
by his perjuries, sent men to the scaffold whose 
innocence is now as generally admitted as is the 
corrupuon of the court in which such fantastic 
tricks were played, and as the infamy of the 
wretch who could destroy the peace of an excellent 
portion of the community, and send to the scaffold 
and block men of immaculate purity, merely to 
give himself a temporary notoriety, and a sort 
of political aggrandizement. That branch of the 
discussion | turn from, with loathing and disgust 
at the offensive details, and with horror at its inti- 
mate association with the men, the motives, and 
the means of modern times. I leave such consid- 
erations to others, and proceed to take notice of 
that part of the subject which ¢oncerns the political 
relations of American Catholics with the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church—the character of 
the fealty which I, and all of the Catholic creed 
in thia country, owe to the Bishop of Rome. 

The question raised by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is one of political power, and that, I 
imagine, is the leading objection to Catholics and 
to Catholicity with gentlemen who venture on the 
dangerous movement of dragging religion intothe 
poliuical arena. Mr. Chairman, I deny that the 
Bishop of Rome has, or that he claims for him- 
self, the right to interfere with the political relations 
of any other country than that of which he is him- 
self thesovereign! 1 mean—and | have no desire to 
conceal any point—I mean that I deny to the Bishop 
of Rome the right resulting from his divine office, 
to interfere in the relations between subjects and 
their sovereigns, between citizens and their Gov- 
ernments. And while I make this denial, I ac- 
knowledge all my obligations to the church of 
which Laman humble member, and I recognize 
all the rights of the venerable head of that church 
to the spiritual deference of its children; and I 
desire that no part of what | may say, or what I 
inay concede, in my remarks, may be considered 
as yielding a single dogma of the Catholic Church, 
or manifesting, on my part, a desire to explain 
away, to suit the spirit of the times, or the preju- 
dices of my hearers, any doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. I believe all that that church believes and 
teaches as religious dogmas, but I am not bound by 
the imputations of itsopponents. [| am not bound 
by the assertions of those who would make political 
capital out of denunciations of her children, or 
musrepresentations of her creed. Nay, more, sir; 
and | ask the attention of gentlemen to my dis- 
avowal. Tamnot bound byany action which the 
Pope takes as a temporal sovereign, or which he 
performs as Bishop of Rome, or Pope, when he is 


only carrying outa contract with Kings and Em- | 


perors to secure to them the integrity of their 
possessions, and the perpetuity of their power. 
As I cannot accept the honorable gentleman’s 


discrimination between me, as a Catholic, and other | 


members of the Church as Roman Catholics, I 


must regard myself as involved in the general . 
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| Charleston, a divine whose erudition and whose | 


censure, and feel that I stand charged, a national 
Lepresentative, with holding opinions and owing 


feaity that may demand from me a sacrifice of | 


patriotism to a higher obligation; pointed at, sir, 
as a man who, while he swears to maintain the 
Constitution of the country, and professes to 
make the fulfillment of his obligation to that coun- 
try his paramount political duty, yet cherishes in 
his heart the principles of latent treason. I may be 
allowed, withouttheimputation of vanity, to make 
one more direct allusion to myself and my creed. 
And, sir, clearly and distinctly do I deny that the 
power of the Pope extends one grain beyond his 
spiritual relations with the members of his church, 
or impinges, in the least degree, upon the political 
allegiance which any Roman Catholic of this 
country may owe to the Government and Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

And, sir, that this disavowal of a divided fealty 
may not be regarded as a mere generality, | give 
it explicitness by declaring that if, by any provi- 
dence, the Bishop of Rome should become pos- 
sessed of armies and a fleet, and, in a spirit of 
conquest, or any other spirit, should invade the 
territory of the United States, or assail the rights 
of our country, he would find no more earnest 
antagonists than the Roman Catholics. And for 
myself, if not here in this Hall to vote supplies 
for a defending army, or if too old to take part in 
the active defense, | should, if alive, be at least in 
my chamber, or at the foot of the altar, imploring 
God tor the safety of my country and the defeat 
of the invaders. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Orr) reminded gentle- 
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| not give it to the President; we do not give it tot 


men that applause was not becoming in a deliber- | 


ative body. 
Mr. CHiAANDLER. 


quest and cruelty should seize upon the wearer of 


Or, if the spirit of con- | 


the tiara, and he should seek to subjugate Italy by | 


improper assumptions, and, by crime, provoke 
the arms of other nations against his own city, | 


| could look on the chances of the defeat of hisarmy 


as coolly and as complacently as on the misfor- 
tunes and punishment of any other ambitious 
monarch, and, safe in my love of right, and in the 
enjoyment of my religious creed, and the comforts 
of my home, I could say, ** Let the Volscians 
plow Italy and harrow Rome.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to attract atten- 
tion by declamation; I wish to state simply and 
distinctly, but very emphatically, what are the 
opinions of a Roman Catholic as to the influence 
of the dogma of Papal supremacy on political alle- 
giance, and my own opinion | have given. But 
since some exception was made in my behalf—an 
exception which | cannot admit, though | thank 
the honorable gentleman for the courtesy with 
which it was expressed—and since it may be 
asserted that, as a Republican and layman, l 
could not be supposed to understand all the rela- 
tions and influences of the dogma of the suprem- 
acy of the Pope, let me add, that what I assert 
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ernor; we do not give it to the Congress ; we do me Gov. 
to the Legislature of the State—neither do you; nor 
claim it—nor would we give it, if they did, for the Claim 
would be unfounded. We give to them everything onan 
the Constitution requires; you give no more—yo ae 
not to give more. Let the Pope and cardinals, and 
powers of the Catholic world united, make the le 
croachment On that Constitution, we will protect it wis) 
our lives. Summon a general council—let that ptt 
interfere in the mode of our electing but an assistant to ; 
turnkey of a prison—we deny its right; we reject its usyry, 
ation. Let that council lay a tax of one cent only Upon 
any of our churches ; we will not pay it. Yet we are met 
obedient Papists—we believe the Pope is Christ’s Vicar on 
earth, supreme visible head of the church throughout the 
world, and lawful successor to St. Peter, Prince of th, 
Apostles. We believe all this power is in Pope Leo xq; 
and we believe that a general council is infallible in go. 
trinal decisions. Yet we deny to Pope and council United 
any power to interfere with one tittle of our political righ 
as firmly as we deny the power of interfering with one tj11); 
of our spiritual rights to the President and Congress, wy, 

| will obey each in its proper place, we will resist any ep. 
croachment by one upon the rights of the other. Wij) you 
permit Congress to do the duties of your convention »* 


Here is another extract from the writings of 
the same Roman Catholic prelate: 


“Kings and Emperors of the Roman Catholic Churey 
have frequently been at war with the Pope. Yet they qy 
not cease to be members of the church, and subject to jis 
spiritual jurisdiction, although they resisted his warlike 
attacks. Any person in the least degree acquainted wit) 

| the history ot Europe, can easily refer to several instances, 
The distinction drawn by our blessed Saviour, when he 
stood in the presence of Pilate, was the principle of those 
rulers. They were faithful to the head of the church, whose 
kingdom is not of this world, but they repelled the attack 
of an enemy to their rights. You, sirs, acknowledge the 
authority of bishops. Supposé a bishop under whom yoy 
were placed, proceeded to take away your property; could 
you not defend your rights at law without infringing upon 
his spiritual authority? Are you reduced to the dilemma 
of being plundered, or of denying an article of your re\j. 
gion? Can you not keep your property and deny the rigiy 
of the bishop to take it away, and resist his aggression, a 
the same time that you are canonically obedient? Cay 
you not be faithful to him as bishop, and to yourself as a 
man? Thus suppose the Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Chureh of Maryland claimed same right which he 

| neither had by your church Yaw nor by the law of the 
State. You may, and ought to, resistthe aggression. Yer 
you would not be unfaithful to him. Let the Pope be 
placed in the same predicament; I can be faithful to the 
Pope and to the Government under which I live. [ care 
| not whether that government be administered by a Papist, 
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|| by a Protestant, by a Jew, by a Mohammedan, or bya 


as my belief of the entire political independence of | 


every Roman Catholic out of the Papal States— 


political independence, | mean, of the Chief Magis- | 


trate of that State—is fully held, and openly as- 


serted and approved by every Catholic bishop and | 


archbishop of the United States. 


I have not time here to quote from the writings | 


of all those who have published their opinions 
upon the subject, nor shall I have space to copy 
them in my published remarks, but [ may say 
that such are the views which | have learned from 
them in conversation, and such is the view of the 
late Dr. England, a Roman Catholic Bishop of 


well established fame gave consequence to all he 
asserted, and whose zeal for the church of which 
he was a distinguished prelate, and whose lofty 
position in the estimation of the sovereign Pontiif 
rendered it unlikely that he would underrate the 


| Papal power. 


Extract from a letter of Bishop England to an | 


Episcopal clergyman, vol. 2, pages 250-51: 
‘This charge which you make upon the Papists is ex- 


| actly the same charge which the Jews were in the habit of 


making against the Apostles. From that day tothe present 
we have metitas we meetitnow. We have a kingdom, 
it is true, in which we pay no obedience to Cesar ; but our 
kingdom is not of this world—and whilst we render unto 
God the things that are God’s, we render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s. To the successors of the Apos- 
tles we render that obedience which is due to the authority 
left by Jesus Christ, who alone cou'd bestow it. 


Pagan. It is, then, untrue to assert, as you have done, 
that a consistent Papist, and a dutiful subject of a Protest- 
ant administration, must be incompatible. 

Dr. Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore, one of 
the most learned of the Roman Catholic Church, 
asserts, positively, that the temporal power of 
which we speak was never claimed by the Church, 
and he challenges the production of a single decree 
or definition in which this power was propounded 
as an article of faith. ‘‘Such,’’ says the learned 
Bishop, ‘* does not exist.” 

Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, in his Sup- 
plement to the Pastoral Instruction, says, “ The 
deposing power of Popes never was an article of 
faith, or a doctrine of the Catholic Church, nor 
was it ever proposed as such by any council, or 
by any Popes themselves who exercised it.” 

Archbishop Hughes, of New York, is equally 
explicit on this point. And I might fill volumes 
with citations to prove my position. 

A council of the Catholic Church in Baltimore 
has expressed the same idea in the most emphatic 
terms. 

Mr. Chairman, since I began to speak here ! 
have received a treatise, by Bishop Spaulding, of 
Kentucky, on this very subject, sustaining my 
| view. It is a timely and acceptable offering, by 4 
| lady in the gallery, to the spirit of truth, and her 
influence will assist to promote and reward a'- 
tention throughout the House, as the womans 
offering of ointment from the alabaster box was 
scattered over the head of the Author of truth, 
while its fragrance was diffused throughout the 
chamber in which the offering was made. , 

But I shall, of course, be asked, whence the 
boldness of the assertion against Catholics, and 
whence the readiness to believe the charges, if 
they are altogether unfounded? Has not the 
Pope exercised the power of deposing monarchs, 
and thus of releasing subjects from their alle- 
giance? Has he notinterfered with the terporall- 
ties of asovereign, and thus exercised a power suf 
ficient to justify the apprehensions of the timid, 
and to give some appearance of probability to the 


| assertions of the bold, reckless, and unprincipled 


We do || party politician of the present and recent time?’ 
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ir. Chairman, as a Christian man and an to decide betwixt them in their various disputes; | pline of many other denominations. But in the 
\ ican legislator, lL have nothing but truth to | and to keep alive the faith upen which the power Catholic Church those individual opinions have 
a and I scorn to utter less than the whole of | of the Princes evidently rested. No one then been discountenanced by the bishops, and ther 
paanees that the rizgnt to depose a King was a churches they have grown much out of practice; 
dly, the Pope has proceeded to de- divine right in the Pope. He claimed the power by all they are« onsidered ae rendering unto God 
e Kings, and thus to release subjects. His- || to cut t off from the sacraments of the church, all the things which are Cesar’s The assertion by 

‘ores that more than one monarch has | who did not conform to the rules of that « h irch, individuals, or the practice by a few Popes, of an 

made to descend from his throne by the edict | a right claimed and exercised by all | churches, | power, does not make that power rig hf. That 
Pope, and that the allegiance of his subjects | suy ppose; as every church surely mus a j udge only is of faith whi *h is so declared, and which ig 


transferred, by that edict, toa succeeding 

rch, who, however he may have obtained his 

, might have been compelled to lay it down 

he bidding of the same authority that deposed 
predecessor. 

if, then, the Pope has exercised such a right, 

ay he not, should he ever have the power, renew 
that exercise? 
~ That, | suppose, Mr. Chairman, depends en- 
non the foundation of the right, and the 
nd which may be made for its exercise. 

‘he question which concerns us here, and which 
arises out of the charges made by the honorable 
ventieman from Massachusetts, is not whether the 

t has been claimed; but on what grounds this 
asserted. If it wasa divine right—a right 

erent in the spiril tual office of the Bishop of 
Rome asthe successor of St. Peter—then, sir, | con- 
may never, it can never lapse; and its exer- 
y be renewed with the reception of addi- 
But, sir, if it was a right conferred 
occasions, by those interested in its 





was 


al power. 


} 
special 


exercise, conferred by monarchs for their own 
ifety, ¢ ind approved by the people for their own 
benefit, who i. ere ready, willing, and able, to con- 


> means for giving its exhibition power, then 
t would, of course, cease with the change of cir- 
tances in which it was conferred; and those 
vested the Pope with the right, because they 
i assist him with power, and because general 
ifety required the exercise of that power, retained 
ir own hands the right to withdraw or inval- 
date their former bestowal, and leave in the hands 
» Roman Pontiff only his spiritual rights over 
Kings or people, dehors the limits of his own tem- 
| dominion. 
To understand how the Pope ever possessed 
any power over Emperors and Kings, and by 
h pewer, influencing their subjects, we must 
enter more minutely into the circumstances of the 
distant age in which it was conferred and 
ised, than the time here allowed for a speech, 
rthe space necessary for an essay, would justify 
We must enter into the spirit of the middie ages, 
and see how naturally Christian monarchs (then 
of one creed) formed combinations, and how 
much human rights and Christian principles owe 
combinations; and jealousies which, w ‘hil e they 
inguished, and really illustrated that period, 
would now be regarded, if they could exist, as the 
resort of men of bad principles, to perpetuate tyran- 
nical power. But such was the state of the times, 
and such the unestablished condition of religion 
nd that it became a matter of 


y pal 


iar 


exer 


{ civil government, 
the deepest moment to Christian Princes, that the 
itter should combine to support the former. And 
combining, the Christian (Catholic) Princes 
formed a league, by which, peace, order, and re- 
zion were, as far as possible, to be maintained 
mong them by a reference to the influences 
which the Pope, as a spiritual sovereign, would 
naturally have to enforce temporal! and temporary 
power with Kings and people, and with Kings 
through their people; and this influence was aug- 
—— by the submission on the part of indi- 
idual sovereigns to the decrees of the Pope, found- 
ed on the power which the united sovereigns had 
ferred on the Pontiff, and founded on that alone. 
‘Ch iristianity, at that period, had not wrought out 
8 work of social good; vice and disorder were 
rampant, and the passions of men seemed to be 
allowed indulgences little realized in these times. 
To secure something like order, religion, and 
catholicity, among the Christian nations, and to 
secure the ultimate social effects of the true prin- 
ciples of religion, the Christian Princes conferred 
pon the Pope a power, which previously he had 
ot attempted to exercise; never, indeed, claimed 
to possess. The spiritual power was always ad- 
mitted as of divine right, the gift of God. The 
‘emporal power was conceded, was conferred, by 
the Emperor and Christian Princes, not to ag- 
standize the Bishop of Rome, but to enable him 
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of the qualifications of its members, — must, so 
~ as 1s influence extends, exercise the power to 
bind and loose. hat is a question purely theo- 
logical, and cannot be discussed here. 

{ certainly do no injustic e to any one in say- 
ing that such was the disorderly state of Europe, 
that, if dependance had not been placed by sover- 
eigns in the influence of the Pope’s spiritual 
power, no King could have maintain ed his posses- 
sions without an acknowledged physical superi- 
ority; and no people could ‘have retained a show 
of freedom, could have counted on life itself, if 
the avarice and bloody cruelty of the Barons 
could have found any adv antage or even moment- 
ary, gratification by sacrificing either. And this 
was not all. Ic was admitted that every crown 
should be held by the tenure of Christianity in its 
wearer; and yet Paganism and infidelit y were 
continually grasping at the scepter.* Kingdoms 
were constantly c hanging. Mona archs were driven 
from their thrones by violence; and their succes- 
sors rarely thought of any other object than the 
permanency of their own power. Meantime the 
Papacy was permanent; and, in proportion to the 
troubles, disorders, and disasters of the times, the 
Papacy acquired strength; strength in the constant 
appeals 3 to itsarbitration; strength in its unch —— 
able qualities, and strength, it will be admitted, by a 
reception and exercise of duties devolved upon it 
by those who saw in the Papal power the only 
means of saving Europe from chaos. 

[laving asserted that the political power of the 
Popes, dehors their special and proper dominion, 
was conferred by the Christian Princes, and that 


it was exercised by the demands and appeals of 


those who were interested in its object, viz: order, 

religion, and princely right, and sometimes popular 
rights, | have only to say that, of course no 
Pope thus receiving and thus exercising his power 
could, with truth, assert a divine right; or, assert- 
ing it, he could not hope to have that right per- 
manently admitted. It hence follows that such a 
right never was ar articleof Roman Catholic faith. 

It cannot be denied that the spiritual power of 
the Pope, the admitted jure divino, was a motive 
among others for conferring the political power, 
and, perhaps, also a motive for exercising that 
power; and the reverence in which the character 
of the Pope was held by Princes and nobles, as 
well as the people, gave great consequence to 

he decisions of the Pontiff, right or wrong, and 
Sana prompt obedience, when otherwise there 
might have been hesitancy and even calcitration. 
No doubt, the temporal power conferred by tem- 
poral consent and bya constitution, was mistaken 
for, and admitted by,certain weak persons at that 
time as the spiritual power conferred by Christ, 
and sustained by the Scriptures. But nowhere is 
the right to such power claimed, as of divine right, 
by the Catholic Church. 

In the Catholic Church, as in all other churches, 
there have been found a few individuals of less 
discretion than zeal, who have, from a mistaken 
view of the Christian duties, thought it a merit on 
themselves to impute to religion a direct secular 
power which it was never intended by God, nor 
understood by good, prudent men, to exercise 
W e see it in thecareless writings of certain Catholic 
scholars, as we find it in the peeeoen and disci- 


*The Foreign Quarte arly for January ’ 183 6, says: “Inthe 
eleventh century the papacy fought the batile of freedom.’ 
Ancellon, unfriendly lo the Pope, says: ‘* In the middle 
ages there was no social order; it was the influeree and 
power of the Popes that, perhaps, alone saved Europe 
from a state of barbarism. It was their power tnat pre 


vented and stayed the despotism of the Emperors, that 
replaced the want of equilibrium and dim'nished the incon 
veniences of the feudal system.”’ 


Southey says: * ‘he papacy was morally and intellectu- 
ally the conservative power of Christendom. Politically, 
too, it was the saving of Eur 

And a Protestant writer, in the An nerican Encyclopedia, 

in an article on Gregory V1I., ‘The Papal power was 
for ages the great bulwark of o rder r amid the turbulence of 
the semi-civilized people of Europe. 


ype.”? 


says: 


for all times and all circumstances. 

The most distinguished instance of the exercise 
the Papal power of deposing a monarch, is 
that by the Pope Gregory VII., who excom- 
municated and deposed the Emperor ee IV. 


of 


The peculiar character of these times I have al- 
ready noticed. The peculi ir character of llenry 
may be learned from history. He was corrupt, 


venal, turbulent, cruel, blasp hemous, hypox ritical. 
He had violated his coronation oath, and was 
engaged in enormities that drew, from every part 





of Germs any and the north of Italy, appeals to the 
Pope for the exercise of those powers which the 
Pontiff held from the Emperor; and when the 
Pope was exercising his admitted legal powers 
against the Emperor, Henry called a council, and 
caused to be passed and promulgated a sentence 
of deposition against ars the Pope Of 
course, this drew from Rome a sentence of excom- 
munication, and excommunice ‘aiin wa essremoved 


within a year, was 
or ; 


to assist In working out,depo- 
The Princes of Germany, even, assem- 
sled to elect a successor to Henry; but the excom- 
municated Empe in full ack “Sega rment of 
the power of the ‘Pou haste aa » Ttaly, made 
submission, saved himself from det} \ronement, 
returned to his German home, fourfold more a 
child of the devil than he had been, was deposed, 


or, 


and died a miserable outcast. Though those 
events took place at a time and under circum- 


stances when little rezard was ¢ 
of temporal distinctions, yet th 


aid to the niceties 
e Pope (Gregory) 


did not claim that his action in deposing the 
Emperor was by divine right, because he knew, 
and al! knew, that, by alaw of the Empire, Henry 


had forfeited the Imperial throne, and that the Pope 
was as much authorized to depose him for violating 
a law of the Empire as he was to e xcommunicate 
him for open violation of the commands of God 
and the Church. 

Ina letter from Gregory VII. 


Lords, he, the Pope, expres 
’ ' 


to the German 
ly declares that he did 
not pretend to ground himself merely on the divine 
power of binding and loosing, but on the laws of 
men—that is, the constitution or laws of the Em- 
pire, as well as the laws of God; and, according 
to the last named code, as well as the requirement 
of the former, Henry deserved, not only to be 
excommunicated, but also to be de vosed of his 
Imperial dignity. 

The most distinguished writer of the time of 
Gregory VII., Peter Damier, shows that Gregory 
did not depend alone upon his spiritual power, but 
acted upon the authority of the constitution of the 
Empire. If Gregory had claimed, and others had 
admitted a divine righ t alone to depose an Emperor, 
his apolegist would scarcely, at such a time, have 
presented the smaller right of human authority. 

The following, from a work on the temporal 
power of the Pone, by Mr. Gosselin, is directly to 
the point, and will illustrate this partofmy remarks: 


‘From these observations it follows, in fact, first, that 
Vil., first that ever pronounced a sentence of 
deposition against a sovereign, did not pretend to ground 
his proceeding solely on the divine right, but on laws both 
human asd divine. Secondly, that in the lion of 
Gregory VII., and of his successors, as well as of al! their 
contemporaries, the deposition of an excommunicated 
Prince was nota necessary consequence of excommunica 


Gregory the 


Opti 


tion, and did not follow from the divine power of binding 
and loosing alone, but from a special provision of a human 
law, and principally from the laws of the Empire, which 


declared deposed of his throne any Prince remaining obsti- 
nately under excommunication during a whole year 
‘These important facts once proved, there is no diffi- 
culty in understanding how the Popes could naturally cite, 
in support of their sentences of excommunication and de- 
position against Princes, the divine power of binding and 


loosiag, though not considering it as the sole tittle of hat 
deposing power which they claimed. Itis,in fact, evident 
that, at a time when consti'utional law attached the penalty 


of deposition to excommunication or heresy, the Pope’s 
sentence against such exe ommunicated or heretical Prince 
was grounded both on the divine right and on human law. 
It was founded on the divine right, not merely in so far as 
it declared the Prince heretical or excommunicated, but 
still more, in so far as it enlightened the conscience of his 
subjects on the extent and limits of the obligation arising 
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from the oath of allegiance which they had taken to him. 
It was founded on human law also, in so far as it declared 
the Prince deprived of his rights, in punishment of his re 
maining obstina ely in heresy or excommunication. It is 
obvions, also, Why the Pope’s sentence mentioned only the 
divine power of biading and loosing 
divine power that the sentence was reaily grout ded, con- 
sidered in its principal, direct, and immediate object: tor 
the deposigon was effected by excommunication—its natu 

ral result, according to the constitutional law then in force.”? 

While I have asserted, and, with the little time 
allowed me, referred you to the authorities upon 
which my assertions rest, that the Popes: of the 
middle ave did not declare that their interference 
with the temporal powers of Kings and Emperors 
was authorized by their spiritual commissions, as 

ishops of Rome; and that their antagonistic and 
summary proceedings towards offending sover- 
eigzns, with regard to the temporal powers of the 
latter, were authorized by a constitution formed 
by these sovereigns or their predecessors, | do 
not pretend to assert that the power was always 
rightly used. 1 do not deny ambitious or venge- 
ful motivesto the Popes. Nothing in my creed or 
theirs presents such a conclusion, and nothing in 
their conduct renders such a conclusion unreason- 
able. I only say that the spiritual power here is 
notin question, and there, and at that time, the 
power to depose—power humanly conferred— 
was never called in question by the deposed mon- 
archs. ‘They admitted the constitutional right and 
power, though they may have called in question 
the justice of theact. With the justice of the pro- 
ceeding J have nothing to do here, though I may be 
allowed to say that, however the Pope may have 
transgressed the rules of justice as between him 
and the deposed monarch, it is probabie that, as be- 
tween the monarch and the people, there was little 
occasion to suppose that any Injustice had been 
done to the Prince, or much likelihood of hearing 
complaints from the latter. ‘The Pope has strug- 
gled sometimes with sovereigns, but never with 
the sovereignty. Ele has exercised a power vol- 
untarily placed in his hands by Kings, and invoked 
by the people; and he has dethroned the monarch, 
but not anathematized the subject. The Popes, 
in the fulfillment of what the consent of Kings and 
the confidence of the people have madea duty, 
have released subjects from the oath of allegiance 
to the sovereign, but never have they released the 
sovereign from his coronation oath to respect, 
guard, and rightly govern the people. 

Because I have neither time nor space for such 
an inguiry, | do not pursue the subject in detail. 
I have taken the strongest case of the exercise of 
the power of depesing monarchs—which is now 
called the power of releasing subjects—and I have 
shown that the Pope did not rely upon the general 
spiritual power as head of the Christian church 
for authority to depose Ithe Emperor, but that he 
rested on, and was sustained by, the constitution 
which authorized the eection of an Emperor, and 
made orthodoxy one condition of holding the 
Crown. And it would have been equally easy, 
generally less difficult, to have shown that every 
instance of such exercise of power by the Pope 


was authorized by the admitted constitution or | 


acknowledged compact, provided that the offenses 
of the Prince had brought him within the opera- 


tion of the laws, which ail admitted to exist, and | 


for the execution of which all turned to the Pope. 

Now, as this kind of secular power had its ori- 
gin in the consent of the sovereigns, at a particular 
time, and long after the apostolic age, it follows 
that not only could it not have carried with it the 
jure divino, which belongs to the spiritual power 
of the Bishop of Rome, but that the proof of the 
existence of the real spiritual power would have 
been weakened by attempts to prove the right of 
deposing to be divine. At that time, then—at a 
time when men were the most willing to yield 
assent to such species of usurpation, as released 
Kings from a bad Emperor, and relieved subjects 


from bad Kingsat that time the divine right | 


was not claimed, and the whole power of deposing 
rested upon the consent, not merely of the Kings, 
vut of the deposed Princes themselves. 

But it is charged that Roman Catholics even 
now admit the right of the Pope to interfere be- 
tween subjects and their allegiance, and between 
citizens and their duties to the Republic, in some 
other form, since the power to depose Kings is no 
longer possible. I deny it;1 have denied it for 
But, in this 


myself plainly, clearly, specifically. 


- for itwas ou that | 


House, itis said that, though I may be excepted 
from the general censure of harboring the seeds 
and means of treason to this Government in my 
breast, and warming them into germination by 
devotion, yet others are liable to the charge, and 
especially the Church, the Roman Catholic Church 
itself. 

Bat the Roman Catholic Church is represented 
by her Bishops, and therefore I turn to the state- 
ments of those having the means of knowing, 
and the right to make known, the doctrines of 
that Church, and ask the attention of the commit- 
tee to the following remarks of the Right Rev. 
De. England: 

‘God never gave to St. Peter any temporal power, any 
authority to depose Kines, any authority to interfere with 
poliucal concerns. And any rights which his successors 
might claim, forany of those purposes, must be derived 
from some othersource. A Roman Catholic has no further 
connection with the Pope than that he sueceeds St. Peter. 
Peter had none of these rights—as a Roman Catholic, I 
know nothing ofthem in the Pope. Ue is equally a Pope, 
with or without them. ”? 

In the early part of my remarks, I took occasion 
to say what would be my course, if, by any remark- 
able (but really impossible) concurrence of circum- 
stances, the army and navy of the Pope sheuld 
invadethe country. Hear, now, how the Bishop of 
Charleston sustains my declaration: 

‘The American Constitution leaves its citizens in per- 
fect freedom to have whom they please to regulate their 
spiritual concerns. But if the Pope were to declare war 
against America, and any Roman Catholic, under the pre- 
text of spiritual obedience, was to refuse to oppose this 
temporal aggressor, he would deserve to be punished for 
his refusal, because he owes to this country to maintain its 
rights; and spiritual power does not, and cannot, destroy 
the claim which the Government has upon him. Suppose 
a clergyman of England were convicted for some crime— 
for instance, Dr. Dodd—and he was ordered for execution ; 
iust the law be inoperative because the criminal is a cler- 
gyman? ‘Think you that no onecould be found in a Roman 
Catholic country to sentence, orto execute a sentence, upon 
a clergyman who was a criminal? All history testifies to 
the contrary. So, too, does allhistory show that, upon the 
same principle, Catholic Kings, and Princes, and peers, and 
people, have disobeyed improper mandates of the See of 
Rome, and have levied and carried on war against Popes, 
and still continued members of the Church.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus shown that the 
Church, in the middle ages, did not claim for the 
Popes the authority to exercise temporal power 
over other sovereigns, by Divine right, even when 
the exercise of that authority seemed to be so great 
a blessing to the people that it would scarcely seem 
wonderful if the people should have hailed it as of 
Divine origin. And I have shown that the best 
writers of the Catholic Church, of later days, and 
of the presentcentury, have, in like manner, denied 
that it was part of a Catholic’s belief that the Pope 
possesses any power to depose Kings, or release 
subjects, or to violate faith with those who are or 
are not of the Catholic Church. I now offer other 
proof that the Church sets up no claim to such 
power. And, before I do it, | may be permitted 
to say that, in the pursuit of information with 
regard to the Catholic Church, it has been my 
chance to converse with every rank and degree of 
her hierarchy—Pope, Cardinal, Nuncio, Arch- 
bishop, Bishop, and Priest, and I never heard one 
of them claim any such power, and never heard 
one of them speak upon the subject who did not 
disavow any belief of its existence. 

The vexed question of governing Ireland, and 
of granting to the people of that kingdom a part 
of the rights enjoyed by the subjects of Great 
Britain, has often lead the British Parliament to 
inquire into the charges made against Roman 
Catholics, with reference to the asserted right of 


the Roman Pontiff to interfere with the internal | 


affairs of other Governments. 

Three propositions were prepared and sent to 
the faculties of the principal Catholic Universities 
in France and Spain; those of the University of 
Paris, of Douay, of Louvain,.of Acala, of Sala- 
manca, and of Valadolid. 1 give the proposition 
and abstracts of the several answers. 

Extracts from the declarations and testimonies 
of six of the principal Universities of Europe, on 
the three following propositions, submitted to 


them at the request of Mr. Pitt, by the Catholics | 


of London, in 1789: 
THE PROPOSITIONS. 

1. Has the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of men, or 
any individual of the Church of Rome, any civil authority, 
power, jurisdiction, or pre€éminence whatsoever, within 
the realm uf England? 
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2. Can the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of men. , 
any individual of the Church of Rome, absolve or disper =~ 
with his Majesty’s subjects from their oath of allegiance 
upon any pretext whatsoever? — 

3. Is there any principle in the tenets of the Cathoj, 
faith by which Catholics are justified in not keeping 1 Lith 
with heretics, or other persons differing from them in rey). 
gious Opinions, in any transaction, either of a public 
private nature? 


These propositions, honorable gentlemen yi) 
perceive, are skillfully drawn, and cover the whole 
ground of dispute; and the answer of every Uy). 
versity addressed, is spread at large before the 
world. Solemn deliberation was had upon the 
propositions, from so respectable a source as My. 
Pitt, and all concur in declaring, that no man no; 
any body of men, of the Church of Rome, how. 
ever assembled, has power to interfere with the 
affairs of other kingdoms. I give the answers, 

After an introduction, according to the usual 
forms, the sacred faculty of Divinity of Paris, 
answer the first query by declaring: 


Neither the Pope, nor the Cardinals, nor any body of 
men, nor any other person of the Church of Rome, hat) 
any civil authority,civil power, civil jurisdiction, or ciy;| 
preéminence whatsover in any Kingdom ; and, consequent. 
ly, none in the kingdom of England, by reason or virtue of 
any authority, power, jurisdiction, or preéminence by Divine 
institution inherent in, or granted, or by any other y 
belonging to the Pope or the Church of Rome. ‘This doc. 
trine the sacred faculty of divinity of Paris has always 
held, and upon every occasion maintained, and upon every 
occasion has rigidly proscribed the contrary doctrines from 
her schools. 

Answer to the second query.—Neither the Pope, nor 
the Cardinals, nor any body of men, nor any person of the 
Church of Rome, can, by virtue of the keys, absolve or 
release the subjects of the King of England from their oath 
of allegiance. 

This and the first query are so intimately connected, 
that the answer of the first immediately and naturally ap- 
plied to the second, &c. 

“Answer to the third query.—There is no tenet in the 
Catholic Church by which Catholics are justified in jot 


ta 








| keeping faith with heretics, or those who differ from them 


in matters of religion. The tenet, that it is lawful to break 
faith with heretics, is so repugnant to common honesty and 
the opinions of Catholics, that there is nothing of which 
those who have defended the Catholic faith against Prot- 
estants have complained more heavily, than the malice 
and calumny of their adversaries in imputing this tenet to 
them, &c., &c., &c. 

Given at Paris, in the general assembly of the Sorboune, 
held on Thursday, the eleventh day beiore the calends of 
March, 1789. 

Signed in due form. 


INIVERSITY OF Dovay, January 5, 1789. 

Ata meeting of the faculty of Divinity of the University 
of Douay, &e., &e. 

To the first and second queries the sacred faculty an- 
swers :—-That no power whatsoever, in civil or temporal 
concerns, was given by the Almighty, either to the Pope, 
the Cardinals, or the Church herself, and, consequent 
that Kings and sovereigns are not, in temporal concerns, 
subject, by the ordination of God, to any ecclesiastical power 
whatsoever; neither can their subjects, by any autiorily 
granted, to the Pope or the Church, from above, be freed 
from their obedience, or absolved trom their oath of alle- 
giance. 

This is the doctrine which the Doctors and Professors of 
Divinity bold and teach in our schoois, and this all the can- 
didates for degrees in Divinity maintain in their putle 
theses, &e., &e. 

To the third question, the sacred faculty answers :—Thiat 
there is no principle of the Catholic faith, by which Cath- 
olies are justified in not keeping faith with heretics, who 
differ from them in religious opinions. On the contrary, it 
is the unanimous doctrine of Catholics, that the respect die 
to the name of God so called to witness, requires that 
the oath be inviolably kept, to whomsoever it is pledged, 
whether catholic, heretic or infidels, &c., &c. 

Signed and sealed in due for. 

UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN. 
The faculty of Divinity at Louvain, having been requested 


| to give her opinion upon the questions above stated, does 


it with readiness—but struck with astonishment that suc! 
questions should, at the end of this eighteenth century, b? 
proposed to any learned body, by inhabitants of a kingdoiw 
that glories in the talents and discernment of its natives. 


| The facnity being assembled for the above purpose, it !3 


agreed, with the unanimous assent of all voices, to answer 
the first and second queries absolutely in the negative. 
The faculty does not think it incumbent upon her in this 
place to enter upon the proofs of her opinion, or to show 
how it is supported by passages in the Holy Scriptures, of 
the writings of antiquity. ‘fhat has already been done by 


| Bossuet, De Marca, the two Barclays, Goldastus, the Pith- 


aeuses, Argentre Widrington, and his Majesty, King James 
the First, in his dissertation against Bellarmine and Du 
Perron, and by many others, &c. : 
The faculty then proceeds to declare thatthe sovereign 
power of the State is in no wise (not even indirectly, as! 


| 1s termed) subject to, or dependent upon, any other powcr, 


though it be a spiritual power, or even though it be insti- 


|| tuted for eternal salvation, &c. 


That 0 man, nor any assembly of men, however em!- 
nent in dignity and power, not even the whole body of the 
Catholic Church, though assembled in general council, cat, 
upon any ground or pretense whatsoever, weaken the bond 
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of union between the sovereign and the people; still les 
ean wey absolve or free the subjects trom their oath of 


ity (in perfect wonder t! 
sed to ber) most positively and unequivocally answers: 
itthere is not, and there never has been, among the Cath- 
plies, or in the doctrines of the Church of Rome, any law or 
»nciple which makes it lawful for Catholics to break their 
faith wil heretics, or others of a different persuasion from 
elves, in matters of religion, either in public or private 





The juculty declares the doctrines of the Catholics to be, 
that the divine and natural law, which makes it a duty to 
keep faith and promises, is the same, and is neither shaken 


py oording tothe third question, the said faculty of Divin- | 
at such a question should be pro- | 


nor diminished, if those with whom the engagement is | 


made, hold erroneous Opinions in matters of religion, &c., 


Signe din due form, on the 18th of November, 1788. 





UNIVERSITY OF ALCALA. 

To the first question, it is answered: That none of the 
persons mentioned in the proposed question, either individ- 
ually or collectively, in counsel assembled, have any right 

tters ; but that all civil power, jurisdiction, and 
preeminence, are derived from inheritance, election, the 
cousent of the people, and other such tithes of that nature. 

‘yo We second, itis answered in like manner: That none 
of the persons above mentioned havea power to absolve 
the subjects of his Britannic } 


in civil ma 


i pinee. 
. ‘To the third question, it is answered: That the doctrine 
which would exempt Catholics from the obligation of keep- 
faith with hereues, or with any other persons who 
utirom them in matters of religion, instead of being 
an article of Catholic faith, is entirely repugaant to its 
tenets. 
Signed in the usual form, March 17, 1789. 
UNIVERSITY OF SALAMANCA 
To the first question, it is answered: That neither Pope 
nor Cardinals, nor any assembly or individual of the 
Catholie Church, have, as such, any civil authority, power, 
isdiclion, or preéminence in the kingdom of England. 
'o the second, itis answered: ‘That nether Pope nor 
Cardinals, nor any assembly or individual of the Catholic 
Church, ean, as such, absolve the subjects of Great Britain 
from their oaths of allegiance, or dispense with its obliga- 
uous. 
jo the third, it is answered: That it is no article of 
Catholie faith, not to keep faith with heretics, or with 
persons of any other description, who dissent from them in 
matters of religion. 
Signed ia the usual form, March 7, 1789. 








ENIVERSITY OF VALADOLID. 

To the first question, it is answered : 
Cardinals, or even a general council, have any civil au- 
thority, power, jurisdiction, or preéminence, directly or 
indirectly, in the kingdom of Great Britain, or over any 
other kingdom or province in which they possess no tem 
poral dominion. 

To the second, itis answered: That neither Pope nor 
Cardinals, nor even a general colincil, can absolve the 
subjects of Great Britain from their oaths of allegiance or 
dispense with their obligation. 

To the third, it is answered: 


That neither Pope, 


That the obligation of 

keeping faith is grounded og the law of nature, which 

binds all men equally, without respect to their religious 

opinions; and with regard to Catholics, it is’ still more 

cogent, as it is confirmed by the prine iples of their religion. 
Signed in the usual form, February 17, 1759. 


Can any thing be more explicit than the re- 
sponses of those Universities? Ought they not 
to be satisfactory? I, perhaps, ought to rest here. 
Layman, Priest, Bishop, Cardinal, and faculty 
of Divinity sustain my assertion, give a negative 
response to every query that involved an implica- 


lajesty trom their oaths of 


tion upon the patriotism of Catholics, or an inad- | 
missible claim to intervention in national policy 


by the Catholic Church. 

So entirely satisfied was the British Parliament 
with these and similar responses, that the different 
concessions made to Roman Catholics by that 
body are mainly due to such testimony. 

And, let it be remembered, that this was in 
Great B ritain, in a British Parliament, where the 
members were of the established church, and also 
that, without special permission, no man in that 
Empire had a right to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, and none, “not 
acknowledging in the monarch of England (man 
or woman, King or Queen) both temporal and 

spiritual sovereignty, could hold an office under 
Seenn ment, or sit in the Parliament of the 
nation. ' 


We, Mr. Chairman, are legislating for a coun- 


try where even toleration may be deemed intoler- | 


ant, where perfect equality of rights is the theory 
of the Government, and where, ‘until now,no one 

has ventured to manifest a hostility to another’ 8 
creed, by denying to him the right of national 
office, and of enjoying all the rights which full 
and perfect citizenship confers. 

But the honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
sets seems to have provided himself against such 
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proofas I have adduced. He admits my fealty 
to the country, but denies my adherence to the 
Roman Catholic Church. He admits that France 
and Spain have disclaimed the doctrine against 
which he speaks, and which he imputes to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. France and Spain, the titles 
of whose monarchs are most Christian and most 
Catholic! ‘Thehonorable gentleman surely cannot 
be ignorantthat such Universities—great theolog- 
ical colleges as those, are repositories of records of 
faith, and of the arguments and decisions concern- 
ing them. But let us hear the honorable gentle- 
man: 


‘*Mr. Banks. I plant myself upon the ground that the 
Pontiff of Rome has never, in any authoritative f 
disavowed the right to control the members of the Roman 
Catholic Church in secular matters. { know the universi- 
ties of France and Spain have disclaimed that power. ‘The 
gentleman says that his Catholie friends have disclaimed 
ittohim. Somy Catholic friends have disclaimed it to me. 
But they have not the right to private opinion, much less 
the right to determine the faith of their church. That is the 
right of Protestants. The Roman Church has never dis 
claimed it.’? 

I pass over the slur about private judgment; it 
is undeserved and might be retaliated. ‘Che hon- 
orable gentleman then suspecting that Laymen, 
Priests, and Bishops, would declare that the church 
had no such articles of faith as he imputes, and 
being informed of the existence of those responses 
of the French and Spanish Universities, throws 
himself upon the Pope. ‘I plant myself,’’ says 
he, ‘on the ground that the Pontiff of Rome has 
never, in any authoritative form, so disavowed 
the right to control the members ‘of the Roman 
Catholic Church in secular affairs.’’ Very well. 
He plants himself on what he calls a fact. Let 
us see how he is sustained. Let us proceed up 
from Layman to Priest, from Priest to Bishop, 
from Bishop to Archbishop, from Archbishop to 
Universities. These are all against the honorable 
gentleman, and, accepting the invitation or chal- 
lenge of the gentleman from Massachusetts, let us 
plant ourselves upon the Pope himself, the Pope 
and his conclave of Cardinals. 

Mr. Chairman, the same circumstances which 
induced that great statesman, Mr. Pitt, to address 
the six Catholic Universities, led the Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishops of Ireland to address the Pope 
himself on the subject, and the answer was as 
clear and explicit as those of the Universities. 
Solemn deliberation was given in the congregation 

Cardinals, and the response was made in the 
most formal manner, as declaring the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church on the subject involved in the 
questions. I copy from an authentic report: 

*¢The Roman Catholic Archbishops of Ireland, at their 
meeting in Dublin, in 1791, addressed a letter to the Pope, 
wherein they described the misrepresentations that had been 
recently published of their consecration oath, and U ie gre at 
injury to the Catholic body arising from them. * ® 

** After due deliberation at Rome, the congregation of 
Cardinals appointed to superintend the ecclesiastical affairs 
of these kingdoms, returned an answer (of which the fol- 


lowing is an extract) by the authority and command of his 
holiness: 








s 
, 80 





*€ Most Illustrious and most Reverend Lords and Brothers: 
“* We perceive from your late letter, the great uneasiness 
you labor under since the publication of a pamphiet enti- 
tled The present Siute of the Church of Ireland, trom which 
our detractors have taken occasion to renew the old cal- 
umny against the Catholic religion with increased acri 
mony ; namely: that this religion ts, by no means, compatible 
with the sufety of Kings and Republics; because, as they say, 
the Roman Pontiff being the father and master of all Cath- 
olics, and invested with such grect authorily,that he can 


free the subjects of other kingdoms from their fidelity and 


oaths of allegiance to Kings and Princes; he has it in his 
power, they contend, to cause disturbances and injure the 
publie tranquillity of kingdoms, with ease. We wonder 
that you could be uneasy at these complaints, especially 
after vour most excelleat brother and apostolical fellow- 
laborer, the Archbishop of Cashel, and other strenuous 
defenders of the rights of the Holy See, had evidently re- 
futed and explained away these slanderous reproaches in 
their celebrated writings. In this controversy, a most 
accurate disctiminuation should be made bet~een the genu 
ine rights of the A postolical See, and those that are imputed 
to it by innovators of this age for the purpose of ealumnia- 


ting. The See of Rome never taught that faith is not to be 
kept with the heterodor: that an oath to Kings separated 
from the Catholic communion, can be violated: that it is 


‘lawful for the Bishopof Romeo invade their temporat rights 


and dominions. We, too, consider an atlempt or design 
against the life of Kings and Princes, even under the pretect 
of religion, as a horrid and detestable crime. * © 6 

** At the very cominencement of the yet infant Church, 


blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles, instructing the faith 


ful, exhorted them in these words: Ke ve subject to every 
human creature for God’s sake, whether it he to the King us 
exceiling, or to governors as sent by him for the punishment 
ef evil doers, and for the praise of the good : for so is the will 
of God, that by doing well you may silence the ignorance of 


fvolish men. The Catholic 
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Church being directed by these 
most renowned champions of the Christian 
uame replied to the Gentiles, when raging against them, as 
enemies of the Empire, with fvrious hatred e ure con 
stantly praying (Tertullion in Apologet, chap. XXX.) that 
ali the Emperors may enjoy long life, quiet gover: 
loyal household, a brave crmy, a fuithfaul Senate, an honest 
people, and general tranguilliiy. The bishops of Rome, suc- 
cessors ot Peter, have not ceased to inculcate this doctrine 
especially to missionaries, lestany ill will should be excited 
against the professors of the Catholic faith in the minds of 
those who are enemies of the Christian name. We pase 
over the illustrious proofs of this fact, preserved in the ¢ 
ords of ancient Roman Pontiffs, of which yourselves are 
not ignorant. We think proper, notwithstanding, to re 
mind you of a late admonition of the most wise Pope Ben 
edict XLV., who, in his regulations for the English mis 
sions, which are likewise applies able to you, speaks thus: 
The vicars Apostolic are to take diligent care that the mis- 
sionaries behave on alloceasions with integrity and decorum, 


precepts, ie 


nent, a 


and thus hecome good models to others; and P vt la / 
that they be alwe ys ready to celebrate the sacred offices, to 
communi ate pr yper instructions to t/ € people, an com 
fort the sick with their assistance ; that they, by all means, 
avoid public assemblies of idle men and taverns. ee *« @ 


The vwars themselves are particulary charged to punish, in 


such manner as they can, but severely, all those who do not 
s;eak f the prblic government t cith respect. 
‘England herse it ean witness the deep-rooted impres 


sions such admonitions bave made on the minds of Catho- 
lics. It is well known that, in the late war, which had 
extended to the greater part of America, When most flour 
ishing provinces, inhabited almost by persons separated 
from the Catholic Church, had renounced the Government 
of the King of Great Britain, the Province of Canada alone, 
filled. as itis, almost with innumerable Catholics, although 
artiully tempted, and not yet forgetful of the French Gov 
ernment, remained most faithful in its allegiance to Eng- 
land. Do you, most excellent prelates, converse fre- 
quently on these principles; often remind your suflragant 
prelates of them; when preaching to your people, exhort 
them, again and again, fo honor all men,to love the brother- 
hood,to fear God, to honor the King. 

‘Those duties of a Christian are to be cherished in every 
Kingdom and State, but particularly in your own, of Great 
Britain and Ireland, where, from the benevolence of a most 
wise King, and other most excellent rulers of those King 
doms, towards Catholics, no cruel and grievous burden is 
imposed, and Catholics themselves experience a mild and 
genile Government. If you pursue this line of conduct 
unanimously; if you actin the spirit of charity; if, wintle 
you direct the people of the Lord, you have nothing in 
view but the salvation of souls, adversaries will be ashamed 
(we repeat it) to calamniate, and will freely acknowledge 
that the Catholic faith is of heavenly descent, and calcu 
lated not only to procure a blessed life, but likewise, as St. 
Augustin observes, in his one hundred and thirty-cighth 
letter, addressed to Marcellinus, to promote the most lasting 
peace of this earthly city, inasmuch as it is the safest prop 
and shield of Kingdom. Let those who say (the words are 
those of the holy doctor) thet the doctrine of Christ is 
hostile to the Republic, produce an army of such soldiers as 
the doctrine of Christ has required; let them furni-h such 
inhabitants of provinces, such husbands, such wives, such 
parents, such children, such masters, such servants, such 
Kings, such judges, firally, such payers of debts and col- 
lectors of the revenue, as the doctrine of Christ enjoins, 
and then they may dare to assert that it is inimical to the 
Republic—rather let them not hesitate to acknowledge that 
it is, when practiced, of great advantage to the Republic. 
The same holy doctor, and all the other fathers of the 
Chureh, with one voice, most clearly demonstrate, by 
invincible arguments, that the whole ot this salutary doe- 
trine Cannot exist With permanent consistency and stability, 
or flourish except in the Catholic society, which is spread 
and preserved all over the world, by communion with the 
See of Rome, as a sacred bond ot union, divinely connect 
ing both. From our very high esteem and affection for 
you, we earnestly wish that the great God may very long 
preserve you safe. Farewell. 

** As your lordship’s most affectionate brother, 

**1,, CanpDInNaL ANTONELLI, Prefect 
“A. ARCHBIsHOP OF ADEN, Secretary. 
“ Rome, June 23, 1791 


While on the disavowal of the Pope, I may as 
well make an addition to assist in the testimony. 
The following document was drawn up by the 
Roman Catholic committee in Dublin, and pub- 
lished by them on the 17th of March, 1792, 
after it had been submitted to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of Ireland, and received their entire 
sanction. To give it greater weight, the same 
instrument was put into the form of an oath, 
retaining, as far as possible, the very words. It 
was then submitted to the Pope and Cardinals, 
who solemnly declared that it was consonant to, 
and expressive of, the Roman Catholic doctrine; 
and then itwas taken b y the Catholic archbishops, 
bishops, priests, and laity of Ireland. 

“ We, the Catholics of Ireland, in de 
jon of many respectable bodir 
Protestant brethren, do hereby, in the face of our country, 
of all Europe, and before God, make this, our deliberate 
and solenin declaration. 

‘* We abjure, disavow, and condemn the opinion, that 
Princes excommunicated by the Pope and council, or by 
any ecclesiastic al authority whatsoever, may, therefore, be 
deposed or murdered by their subjects, or by any other per- 
sons. We hold such doctrine in detestation, as wicked and 
impious; and we declare that we do not believe that either 
the Pope, with or without the general council, or any pre- 
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lute or priest, or any ecclesiastical power whatsoever, can 
albeolve the subjects of this kingdom, or any of them, trom 
them allegiance to his Majesty King George IIT., who is, by 
guthority of Parliament, the lawtul King of this realm. 

. We al ure, condemn, and detest as unchristian and 


impious. the principle that it is lawtul to murder, or destroy, 
y wise injuce any person whatsoever, for or under the 


i 
rete 


j nee ot beme heretics : and we deciare sole mily betore 
God. that we believe no act in itself unjust, immoral, or 
wicked, can ever be justified or excu ed by or under the pre 
tense or color that it was done either for the goodof the 

vurch, or in obedience to any ecclesiastical power whatso- 
every 


3, We further declare, that we hold it as unchristian 
and impious principle, that ‘no faith is to be kept with 
heretics.’ This doctrine we detest and reprobate, not 
ouly as contrary to our religion, but as destructive of mo- 
rahiy, of society, and even of common honesty; ar ditis 


our tirm belief, that an oath made to any person not ot the 
Catholic religion, is equally binding as if it were made to 
any Cathohe whatsoever. 

‘4. We have been charged with holding, as an article of 
our belief, that the Pope, with or without a general coun 


} 
eil, or that certain ecclesiastical powers, can acquit or 
,oreveu 


absolve us before God trom our oaths of allegiane 


from the just Oaths or coutracts entered tuto between man 
and man 
‘*Now we utterly renounce, abjure, and deny that we 


hold or maintain avy such belief, as being coutrary to the 


peace and happiness ol society, lnconsistent with morality, 
and above all, repugnant to the true spirit of the Caiholi 
religuwa.” 


Hiere, then, is another clear, explicit disa- 
vowal on the part cf the Pope and his Cardinals 
of the doctrine imputed to the church, and another 
full and complete response to the challenge of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, the Roman Catholic Church 
neither holds nor inculcates a doctrine of power 
in its head to interfere in the affairs of temporal 
Governments, to disturb the monarch, or release 
the subject. It never has held any such doctrine. 
it never has taucht that its professors were to be 
influenced by its doctrines to combine against the 
Government, and Catholic citizens have been as 
faithful to the Government under which they lived 
as those of any other denomination of Christians. 
In this country, Mr. Chairman, where, by the 
nature of our institutions, no creed is allowed to 
be molested, and where, by constitutional provis- 
ion, no advantage can be allowed the professors of 
a creed on account of that profession, how unjust 
is it to the public, how cruel to the confessors of 
a creed, to create and keep alive an excitement 
which involves in obloquy a large class of citizens 
invested with every right that any American citi- 
zen can claim, who are able, by their talents, 
character, attainments and patriotism, to do honor 
to the citizenship which they are not allowed to 
enjoy. I must not be told that ‘‘all the rights of 
ciuzenship are open to Catholics, when office is 
denied.’’ 
of the first impulse of republicanism —ignorant, I 
venture to say, of the strongest motives of his own 
action. 

The right of suffraze is connected with the right 
of office, and the freeman’s privilece of voting for 
the man whom he wou'd elect, would be not worth 
the exercise, if it did not include the right of pre- 
senting himself for votes for any office whose 
functions are not beyond his faculties. 

form a class of citizens, sir, in this country, 
with any disability not imposed upon others, and 
you create a dangerous party in the Common- 
wealth. Inequality of political condition can only 
be maintained in a Republic where there is ine- 
quality of mind, talents, and attainment. Allow 
to any class in this country the rights of educa- 
tion, the attainment of wealth, the right of social 
equality, of suffrage, and it will not be long before 
that class will demand the boon that freemen seek, 
and denial will be unsafe. 

It is mean, it is cowardly, as well as false, for 
any man, or set of men, to assert that, incombin- 


ing to exclude all Catholics from office, they do no 


more than exercise the right not to vote for indi- 
viduals, which is as clear as the right to vote for 
them. 

Sir, if the opposition seen and felt abroad, 
and heard here, in this Hall, means anything 


more than a miserable, beggarly appeal to low | 


prejudices, with a view of holding office, it means 


that Catholics ought to be excluded from all office; | 


and if they are, because they are Catholics, inel- 
igible to place, then, those who assert it are 
bound to change the Constitution, or openly 
violate its provisions. Will that be done? Will 


they have courage to do it? They must do it to be | 


The man who asserts that, is ignorant | 


French Spoliations—Mr. Mayall. 


consistent. They must forbear to be honest—a 
much more difficult effort. 

Willthat be done, and the question of the consti- 
tutional rights settled? or shall the Catholic Chris- 
tian hear himself insulted, as he has been more | 
than once here, with the offensive imputation 
which I have endeavored to refute? Shall the 
heart of the American Catholics be wounded with 
stale rumors—rumors revived for party action— 
uncredited tales to their dishonor, or hypothetical 
charges of concealed treason, which, while it ven- 
tures upon no specification, disturbs the public 
mind, awakens slumbering prejudices, sharpens 
relizious animosities, and gives occasion for the 
mean, the ignorant, and the vulgar ambitious to 
rise into power, by the combination of their own 
class with those who, failing in other combina- 
tions, hide their disgrace,and avenge their former 
defeat by such associations as make minorities 
contemptible in themselves, and render majorities 
dangerous to the Republic. | 

Mr. Chairman, one more word and I will close. 
I have fairly and fully met the accusations made 
by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
against the Church of whichl ama member. Step 
after step he retreated, until he had planted him- 
self on the Bishop of Rome; and there he chal- 
lenged the citation of a single disavowal on the 
part of the Pontiff, that hec!aimed temporal power 
over the subjects of other Governments. Step by 
step | have followed him, and concluded the 
array of disavowals by a presentation to this com- 
mittee of an explicit denial on the part of the 
Pope that any such authority or right was claimed 
by the Church or by him. 

Mr. Chairman, to the warnings expressed here, 
and the nervous apprehensionsexpressed abroad, 
that the prevalence of the Catholic religion will 
be dangerous to the country, I have only to say, 
that we of this country are in no danger from 
Catholicity, Episcopacy, Calvinism, Lutheran- 
ism, or other forms of Christianity. Sir, Chris- 
tianity in any form is better than Infidelity and 
Atheism. And Atheism is now at work, as it 
ever has been busy, against the Christian faith 
and Christian prohibitions. It assails the Roman 
Catholic first, because that creed is more extensive; 
and without considering the evil which each is 
doing to religion, Christian men are yielding them- 
selves, unconsciously, co-workers with infidelity 
by their active hostility to each other. 

Mr. Chairman, if this country is to fall by any 
other means than ordinary decay or local convul- 
sions, itis not Christianity, not the Christianity of 
Geneva, Rome, Scotland, or England, that will 
produce the ruin. The mischief will be wrought 
by infidelity. Sapping first the confidence of 
the people in each other, undermining the founda- 
tions of Christian charity, breaking the bonds of 
social life, relaxing the ties of moral obligations, 
setting creeds in hostile attitudes, till there is 
nothing left for hostility, and bringing down the 
whole scheme of domestic, social, and political 
life to the plans and ends of Socialists and Atheists, 
who laugh at the existence of a God, and seek 
their triumphs in the obliteration of the doctrines 
and teachings of Christ. 

Mr. Chairman, | have forborne to-day all re- 
taliatory imputations, all irtitating comparisons, 
and confined myself to a refutation of a charge 
made against men of the Roman Catholic creed. I | 
have not sought this contest, but, for the sake of | 
honor, of truth, of myself and my co-religionists, 
for the sake of the institutions and the Consti- | 
tution of my country, I could not decline it. I 
have evaded no point, nor attempted to darken | 
counsel. I have met the charge fairly, candidly, | 
and trathfully. 1 have dealt in no street rumors. | 
I have confided in no idle gossip. 1 have adduced | 


no testimony not of my own knowledge, or from || 


those who are authorized to speak to the question 
at issue, and with reference thereto, with my hand 
upon my heart, and my eye on Heaven, I call this 
House, and (1 speak with reverence) | call my 
God to witness the truth of all the assertions 
made from my own convictions and knowledge, | 
and my entire confidence in the credibility of 
all the testimony which I have adduced from | 
others. 


Note.—The object of this speech being, not to defend 
any doctrine of the Catholic Church, but simply to defend 


lations Of nations.’? 
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the Church and its members from the charge of he dling 4 
an article of taith, whatis nota part of the Catholic erce ; 
it has been deemed appropriate to copy the following fre = 
a Prayer Book, in much use among the Catholics: ~ 

‘* This (the Pope’s) commission regards oaly the K 
dom of Heaven, that is the society which Christ establis);, i 
upon earth to be one fold under one shepherd, to be brought 
by the practice of virtue and the power of His instityt, ns 
through His merits to the possession of eternal el a 
This commission extends not, then, a power to the Pope of 
interfering in the temporal, the civil, Or the political re 
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SPEECH OF HON. SAM. MAYALL, 
OF MAINE, 
In the Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. MAYALL said: 

Mr. Crairman: By the first section of the bil] 
before this committee, itis proposed to appropriate 
a sum * not exceeding $5,000,000,”’ in accordance 
with the mode thereafter provided, to indemnify 
the claims of our citizens for spoliations committed 
upon their ships and property by the Government 
of France, while engaged in lega} commerce, under 
the authority of the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to limiting this 
amount, in advance, to $5,000,000, but would 
leave the amount to be designated by the commis. 
sioners therein provided; and, with this exception, 
1 em in favor of the passage of this bill. If these 
claims are not just and valid as against this Gov- 
ernment, it should not pay the $5,000,000, or any 
less sum. Butif they are just as against this 
Government, they should be paid to the extent of 
their justice; and I know of no better mode than 
that provided by this bill to ascertain that extent. 

Mr. Chairman, the first question which natu- 
rally presents itself is, upon what just principle is 
the Government of the United States bound to 
make good the losses sustained by its citizens by 
the authority of the Government of France? The 
answer clearlv is upon no equitable principle except 
it be founded upon the action of our Government 
voluntarily expressed. Has, then, our Govern- 
ment, by its voluntary action, rendered itself so 
liable? ‘The last clause of the fifth article of the 
amendments to the Constitution is in these words: 

‘* Nor shall private property be taken for public use wiih 
out just compensation.”’ 

It will be recollected that this Government had 
entered into a treaty of alliance with France in 
1778; and also, of amjty and commerce at tie 
same time. This was during our revolutionary 
struggle. These treaties were formed at the 
earnest solicitations of the Government of the 
United States. The eleventh article of the treaty 
of alliance, of February 6th, 1778, is in the fol: 
lowing words: 


“<The two parties guaranty, rhutually, from the present 
time, and forever, against all other powers, to wit: ‘The 
United States to His Most Gracious Majesty, the present 
possessions of the Crown of France in America, as well as 
those which it may acquire by the future treaty of peace’ 
‘ And His Most Christian Majesty guaranties, on his par, 
to the United States, their liberty, sovereignty, and inde- 
pendence, absolute and unlimited, as well in matters o! 
government as commerce, and also, their pDOssessi0ns, and 
the additions or conquests that their Confederation may 
obtain during the war, from any of the dominions now or 
heretofore possessed by Great Britain, in North America, 
conformable to the fifth and sixth articles above written; 
the whole of these possessions shall be fixed and assured 
to the said States at the moment of the cessation of thelr 
present war with England.’ 

** Sec. 12. In order to fix more precisely the sense and 
application of the preceding article, the contracting par 
ties declare, that in case of a rupture between France and 
England. the reciprocal guarantee, declared in the said arti- 
cle, shall have its full force and effect the moment such 
war shall break out; and if such rupture shall not take 
place, the mutual obligations of said guarantee shall not 
commence until the moment of the cessation of the presen! 
war between the United States and England shall have 


| ascertained their possessions.’ 


The seventeenth article of the treaty of amity 
and commerce with France, entered into on (he 
same day, (September 6, 1778,) is as follows: 


‘It shall be lawful for the ships of war of either par'y, 
and privateers, freely to carry, whithersoever they please, 
the ships and goods taken from their enemies, without 
being obliged to pay any duty to the officers of the admiralty, 
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or any other judges; nor shall such prizes be arrested or 
i when they come to enter the ports of either party ; 

‘ ral the searchers or other oflivers of those places 
; ) the same, or make examination concerning the law- 
pss of such prizes; but they may hoist sail at any time, 
depart, and carry their prizes to the places expressed in 
their commissions, Which the commanders of such ships 
f war shall be obliged to show. On the contrary, no 


- or refuge shall be given in their ports to such as 
shall have made prizes of the subjects, people, or property, 
of either of the parties; but if such shall come in, being 
foreed by stress of weather, or the danger of the sea, all 
proper means shall be vigorously us¢ d that they go out and 
retire from thence a3 soon as possible.’ 


The above articles contain the material points 
of the treaty which pertain to my present purpose, 
in relation to the obligation of the Government 
of the United States to indemnify our citizens for 
spoliations committed by France by the seizure 
al nd appropriation of their property to the uses of 

; Government, in her war with England, which 
sciles out early in 1793. We had gained from 
ae e all which the treaty of alliance had guar- 

itied, to wit: our *‘liberty, sovereignty, and 
independence, absolute and unlimited, as well i in 
matters of government as commerce.’’ For this 
we had paid nothing to France; but our inde- 
pendence had cost her about $280,000,000, besides 
the immense loss of the best blood of France. 

She had thus far reaped nothing from those vic- 
tories, Which she had so nobly helped to achieve, 
but the satisfaction of having assisted the United 
Colonies to strip England of the richest and most 
powerful dependencies which any nation on earth 
had ever possessed. Shall we be told that Eng- 
land was the most formidable rival of France; 
and that France wished to weaken the British 
power, and to humble her pride? Although this 
might have been a motive with France, it does 
not lessen our debt of gratitude to her for the 
benefits we had gained from her alliance with us. 
Again, did that relinquish us from our obliga- 
tions to fulfill our treaty of amity and commerce, 
made with France on the same day, and the same 
year? Cana selfish motive, in an ally who per- 
forms what she stipulates, lessen our obligation to 
fulfill, on our own part, or pay an equivalent for 
the forfeiture? Can suspicions of an ulterior ob- 

ct, in an ally, wipe out the stigma of forfeited 
national honor in us? France had fulfilled her 
obligations to us, and we had entered upon the 
possession of our inheritance by the acknowledg- 
ment of our independence by the Government of 
Great Britain. Linsist, then, that we were bound, 
in some manner, to redeem our obligation to 
France, either by one mode or another. 

| do not say that, under the circumstances and 
necessities of the case, we were bound to declare 
war against England at all hazards, in order to 
fulfill our treaty stipulations with France, in her 
war of 1793. ‘his I am not prepared to-say; for 
I can weil conceive just reasons growing out of the 
condition of the United States, at that early period 
of her national existence, which might well justify 
General Washington's proclamation of neutrality, 
issued April 22, 1793, and which France insisted 
was an invasion of the treaty of 1778 between the 
two Governments. Whether this be so or not is 
not material to the present purpose in view. 
Since the partisan mists which surrounded and 
darkened the subject have become dissipated by 
time, | believe 1 may be permitted, however, to 
say that the wisdom and prudence of the course 
then taken by General Washington and his Cab- 
inet can hardly, at this distant day, admit of two 
opinions. But if the terms of the treaty of 1778 
were alone to govern us, I think it might iairly be 

considered that our Government was honorably 
bound to take up arms in defense of the Govern- 
ment of France. But if, from our weakness, we 
could not hope to defend the West India posses- 
sions of France, why hazard our own interests 
with no prospect of benefiting hers ? 

The French Revolution of 1789 resulted in de- 
posing the King of France and in establishing a 
republican form of Government. From this period 
until 1793, when France declared war against Eng- 
land, both Governments were in an attitude of 
hostility toward8 each other; and each were secretly 
devising means to compel the other to declare 
war, although by treaty they were on terms of 
peace and amity. England sought every oppor- 
tunity to embarrass and disturb the Government 
and internal policy of France. She took sides with 
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her royalists from the moment of her revolution. 
She desired the restoration of the King with his 
prerogatives. ‘To this end she is said to have be- 
come a party to thetreaty of Pavia, in July, 1791; 
also, a party to the treaty of Pitnitz, August 27, 
the same year. She ordered that all Frenchmen 
within her borders should leave the country. She 
prohibited the exportation of provisions to I'rance, 
in time of great distress, bordering almost upon 
famine, and prohibited the sailing of neutral ves- 
sels out of her ports, which were bound to France 

laden with breadstuffs and provisions. In addi- 
tion to all this, when the Prussians took posses- 
sion of the Hanse-Towns, all French and neutral 
vessels, which escaped capture by fleeing from 
their ports, were seized by British cruisers and 
taken into British ports. England had secured 
the codperation of twenty States or independent 
Powers, by which she threatened to invade France 
simultaneously, with five armies, each consisting 
of one hundred thousand men. This is the out- 


rivet 


' line of the course and conduct of England towards 


France at this critical period of her history. 

It is equally true that France, who had achieved 
a civil revolution within her own borders, which 
had changed or transformed her from a monarchy 
into a republic, was secretly endeavoring to extend 
her own institutions to her neighboring States; 
the inevitable consequence of which was to disturb 
the civil condition of her neighbors, with whom she 
was, by treaty of peace, on terms of amity, and, 
if successful, could but result in the overthrow of 
their existing forms of Government. The exist- 
ence of a republic, to the peace and stability of the 
surrounding monarchies, was, by an inherent law 


of its nature, dangerous and aggressive. By the 
force of its example it was, of itself, sufficient 


, to call forth the sympathies of the down-trodden 


masses in favor of a republican Government, and, 
therefore, the jealousy of the monarchists, and to 
arouse the latter into a combined effort, under 
some pretext or other, to subvert it, even by the 
force of arms, in order to restore its former 
dynasty. Under this state of coéxisting and dis- 
cordant elements, it became most evident thata 
general confiict of arms must soon ensue. Hence 
the war of 1793, between France and England. 
W hen this war broke out, France naturaliy turned 
for assistance to her American allies, with whom 
she had formed a treaty of alliance in a period of 
our distress. But here she was met only by a 
proclamation of neutrality, put forth by General 
Washington, then at the head of the American 
Army, but now at the head of the American Gov- 
ernment, with the full knowledge of the existing 
treaty relations between France and the United 
States; well knowing the strong sympathies of the 
American masses in behalf of her oldest friend 
and ally, engaged now in a bitter and deadly con- 
test with her oldest enemy. This led to the forma- 
tion of new political parties in this country, which 
resulted, in 1798, in a change of our Administra- 
tion, and in 1800, toa new treaty, whereby we 
became released from our former treaty, as con- 
tained in the eleventh and twelfth sections of the 
treaty of alliance of 1778, and also, from the treaty 
of amity and commerce of the sameday. But 
how did our Government obtain her release from 
the conditions and burdens imposed upon her by 
these treaties? She never claimed to have fulfilled 
them. She obtained her release then by purchase, 
and by purchase only. But did she pay this in 
her own funds, out of the Treasury of the United 
States? This she does not claim to have done. 
How, then, did she pay? Hist@y answers, she 
canceled, or paid it, by offsetting the claims of her 
private citizens for spoliations committed by 
France, and for which France had promised to 
make restitution; and by set-off only did she 
make that restitution. ‘To absolve France, then, 
from payment by this exchange, was the volun- 
tary act of our Government, and by which she 
became fully responsible, in the language of the 


| Constitution, to make them ‘‘ just compensation.’ 


She appropriated the admitted claims of her citi- 
zens to discharge her own obligations to a foreign 
Power. Was not this the taking of ‘* private 
property for public use,’’ and a plain contraven- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the Constitution, 
which declares ‘‘nor shail private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation?” 


| But are we called upon for‘proof that France ever / 


| in like proportion. 


Ho. or Reps. 


admitted these claims, or that the American Gov- 
ernment ever canceled or offset them against the 


claims of France upon the United States, for the 
non-fulfillment of the treaties of 1778? The French 
Nag ong nsege of Foreign Relations, M. Bue hat, 
» his letter to Mr. Morris, under date July : 
1794, says 
** The sentiments of the Convention and of the Govern 

ment towards your fellow-citizens, are too well known 
to you to leave a doubt of their dispositions to make good 
the losses which the circumstances inseparable fron) agreat 


revolution may have caused some 
experience.”’ 


American navigators to 


Again, M. Lauchei, the French 
Secretary of State, under date of 1 
says: 

‘If any of your merchants have suffered by the conduct 
of our privateers, they may with confidence address them 
selves to the French Republic which will never refuse jus 
tice to those whose claims are legal.’’ 


Minister, to eur 
larch 27, 1794, 


Here, then, we have express admissions, 
authority of the French Government, that the 
claims of the American merchants for seizures of 
their property shall be indemnified or made good 
by the Government of France upon a proper pre- 
sentation of them. Theassurance could not have 
been more broad or unequivocal than it is here 
made. 

I will now give some official authority to show 
that our Government did cancel these claims for 
spoliations committed on the property of Ameri- 
can citizens, by way of set-off to the claims of 
France against the Government of the United 
States in the treaty of 1800. By the retrenchment 
of or striking out its second article, which em- 
braced these two points, and these two points 
only,—l. The treaty itself shows this; but to that 
{ shall refer hereafter,—Mr. Robert R. Living- 
ston, Minister to France, in his letter to M. 
Tre dated 17th of April, 1802, says: 


by the 


‘It will, sir, be well recollected by the distinguished 
aitnaais who had the management of the negotimtion 
(of 1800,) thatthe payment for illegal captures with damages 


and indemnities was demanded on the one 
renewal of the treaties of 1778 on the othe: 
-onsidered as of equivalent value 
the sub 


and the 
; that they were 
, aud that they only torned 
ect of the second article.”’ 


side, 


Consequently, by the retrenchment of this arti- 
cle by Napoleon, they were deemed canceled by 
virtue of being stricken out ** as of equal value.”’ 
Again, Mr. Livingston, writing under date of 
January 13th, 18)2, to our Secretary of State, 
says: **l always considered the sacrifices we 
have made of an immense claim (alluding to 
the French spoliations) ‘o get rid of the Frencl 
treaties, as a dead loss.’”’ 

Whether by this adjustment of the respective 
claims of the two Governments, our Government 
did get an equivalent for the claims of our citizens, 
is not now to be madea question, but whether 
those claims were so canceled and disposed of by 
treaty with France, and ratified by the constitu- 
ted authorities of the Government of the United 
States, is now the only inquiry. Again, Mr. Tim- 
othy Pickering, addressing Mr. James H. Caus- 
ten, Esq., of Baltimore, on November 19th, 1524, 
on the question in point, says: 

‘Thus the Government bartered the just claims of our 
merchanis on France, to obtain a relinquishment of the 
French claims for a restoration of the old treaties. ”’ 

Much other proof might be adduced to establish 
the same point, but it is not deemed necessary. 
May 9th, 1793, France had issued her decree, 
authorizing the seizure of neutral vessels bound 
to the ports of her enemies, with the assurance of 
proper indemnity for the goods and property 
seized. This decree was made both retrospective 
and prospective; to be deemed in force from the 
commencement to the termination of the war. 
In February, 1793, General Washington also 
issued a proclamation of neutrality, which brought 
American merchant ships within the limits of the 
French decree of May 9h, 1793. The valuation 
of the cargoes taken as prizes were to be rated by 
the prices which these goods and provisions com- 
manded in the ports of France, where, from the 
great scarcity of breadstuffs, flour was worth from 
thirty to forty dollars per barrel; while at the 
ports of Great Britain, who was committing the 
same depredations, flour commanded but from 
six to ten dollars per barrel, and other provisions 
It must be recollected that 


France was in a state almost bordering on a 


| famine, as the extreme high prices of flour and 
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provisions will show. While the pricee of the 
eame articles of provisions at the British ports 
will show, that while France committed these 
depredations upon the commerce of neutral nations 
from extreme necessity, the British Government 
could hsve been actuated by no such necessity. 
Jt was, therefore, on the part of Great Britain, 
simply dictated by a policy to starve I'rance into 
submission, that she committed and justified these 
unlawful seizures and depredations upon the 
rights and property of neutral nations. 

Again, the records of the negotiations between 
the United States and France show that France 
always admitted the validity of these claims, and 
if she had not, they could have been substantiated 
and demanded upon the equitable principles of the 
laws of nations. In the second place, the Amer- 
ican Government had always asserted their justice, 
and pressed the Government of France to their 
payment. It is not necessary that I should detail 
all the efforts of the two Governments to determ- 
ine and adjust all the differences arising out of the 
treaties and claims of the respective parties, butit 
is sufficient only to advert to the treaty of 1200 to 
establish the question in point. A mission, com- 
posed of Messrs. Elisworth, Davy, and Murray, 
reached Paris 2d March, 1800. ‘This negotiation 
ended in the convention of September 30, 1300. 
The second and fifth articles of that convention 
have a direct bearing on the mutual claims and 
demands of the two countries. Article second 
declares: 


‘<The ministers plenipotentiary of the two parties, not 
being able to agree, at present, respecting the treaty of alli- 
ance of the 6th of February, 1778, the treaty of amity and 
commerce of the same date, and the convention of the l4tb 
of November, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutually due 
or claimed, the parties will negotiate further on these sub- 
jects at a convenient time, and until they may have agreed 
on these points, the said treaties and convention shall have 
no operation, and the relation between the two countries 
shall be regulated as follows: 

* Arr. 5. The debts contracted by one of the two nations 
with individuals of the other, shall be paid, orthe payment 
may be prosecuted in the same manner as if there bad 
been no misunderstanding between the two States. But 


this clause shall not extend to indemnities claimed on ac- 


count of captures or confiscations.’?’ 


The object of this second article was to confine 
the settlement of claims, ‘* on account of captures 
and confiscations,” to treaty between the two 
States for the purposes of set-off to the claims ot 
France, and also as a mere temporary expedient 
to restore mutual confidence and intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, and to obviate the incon- 
venience which had been occasioned by its inter- 
ruption. By it, however, the claims of both 
Governments were recognized, and future negotia- 
tions. for their adjustment agreed upon. This 
treaty Napoleon ratified son after its date, It 
was transmitted to the President of the United 
States, and by him submitted to the Senate, who 
ratified it, with a proviso to the second article, by 
which its term was limited to eight years in which 
to negotiate in regard to the respective claims of 
both Governments for indemnity. 

With the alteration specified in this proviso, it 
was returned, to be submitted again to the Gov- 
ernment of France. It was ratified by the First 
Consul, with this additional proviso: ‘‘ That by 
this retrenchment the two States renounce the 
respective pretensions which are the subject of 
said article.”? With this further modification, it 
was again submitted to the Government of the 
United States; and, on the 19th of December, 1801, 


| of their property by the French. 


it was fully ratified, and returned to the President | 


of the United States to be proclaimed to the coun- 
try in due form. The effect of this retrenchment, 
in the proviso by Napoleon, was the renunciation 
of the ‘* respective pretensions”’ of the two Gov- 
ernments for claims upon the other; or, in other 
words, was virtually but an off-set of the claims of 


the one against those of the other, without regard | 


to their respective or comparative amounts. 


It is clear, then, that, by this act of our Gov- | 


mnment in the treaty of December 19, 1801, the 
claims of our citizens upon France for indemni- 
ties became thereby foreclosed thenceforth and 


forever. This release of their claims was a volun- | 


tary assumption of their property and rights to 
obtain a discharge of our Government from the 
claims of France upon her. We insist, then, that, 
by this act, our Government, whose right to do 
this we do not contest, clearly assumed, whether 
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it was specified in the treaty of 1501 or not, the just 
and full payment of the dues of her citizens, as if 
they had been originally claims against our Gov- 
ernment itself. It is well known that France 
liquidated all the claims of American merchant- 
men, where the spoliations or seizures took place 
after the treaty of 1800. Suppose that I’rance had 
had no claim upon the Government of the United 
States prior to 1793, when war broke out between 
her and England, can it be doubted but’ that she 
would have adjusted those claims for seizures 
anterior to the treaty of 1800 in like manner as 
she did those which occurred subsequent to that 
period? Again: Suppose France not to have 
had claims against our Government, but to have 
committed the depredations she did upon citizens 
of the United States, and had refused to make 
them good upon the demand of our Government, 
would it not have been just cause cf war on the 
part of the United States? Most certainly it would. 
It is true that circumstances might have existed 
whereby our Government might not have been 
bound to declare war to redress the wrongs of 
her citizens; but unless there were strong justify- 
ing circumstances to the contrary, she would have 
been bound to do so, both in accordance with her 
constitutional obligations and in defense of her 
national honor. If these would justify a national 
war to redress the wrongs upon American citi- 
zens where their rights have been trampled upon 
by a foreign Power, how ought our Government, 
then, to be scrupulous to observe the just rights | 
of her citizens, and to vindicate her own honor by 
meting out full and exact justice to whom justice 
is due? If to them it was a debt justly due from 
I’rance prior to thetreaty of 1800, it must, in the 
sense and to the sare extent, be equally just as 
against this Government since the treaty of 1800. 
If it were not a just claim upon France, it should 
not have been demanded. If it has been liquida- 


ted by I’rance in the treaty which was ratified De- | 


cember 19, 1801, it should not longer be with- 
held from the rightful claimants; but restitution, 
Jull, speedy and ample restitution can alone vindicate 
the justice and the honor of this Government. 
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from popular ballads than from dignified history; 
and so of pictures, and even caricatures; and of 
this truth the subject in hand furnished en i)lus. 
tration. ‘There was a certain picture in the times 
of this supposed destruction of our commerce, 
which Iam old enough to have seen, and which 
was the veracious history of the day in relation to 
it. It was the representation of a large and beay. 
tiful white cow, with an ample udder, hugely dis. 
tended: a short thick man, with an anxious coun- 
tenance, holding her by the horns; a lean slender 
one, equally anxious in the visage, holding her by 
the tail; and a well-proportioned, well-satisfied 
looking man milking her with both hands—the 
copious double stream pouring foaming into a 
most enormous pail. That cow was commerce; 
that short man was John Bull; the slender one 
was France; and the man at the milk pail was 
Brother Jonathan. And this was the true history 
of our commerce at that time—the most prosper- 
ous we have ever seen, before or since, by two to 
one. True, there were great losses at sea, but also 
great gains. There were risks, but the gain was 
in proportion; and if every second or third vessel 
escaped capture, a fortune was made. Besides, 
there were insurers then, as well as now; and 
also illegai, as well as legal traffic; and the illegal 
was most profitable, and, therefore, most tempt- 
ing. It was a state of war between! Great Britain 
and France, and war has its list of contraband 
articles; and confiscation is their lawful fate when 
detected; and many detections and confiscations 
took place. 

So much for that item, a sort of outside defense 
and side blow against these claims. I now come 
to the vitals of the case, and plunge right into 
them atonce. The whole stress of the claims 
rest upon that guarantee of her West India Islands 
given in our treaty of alliance with France in 1778, 
supposed to be very onerous to us, and which 
was supposed to have been purchased off by a 


_ surrender of the claimant’s valuable property in 


the year 1800. That is the whole case; and just 


| see how easily it willbe demolished. That guar- 


i 
January 24, 1855. | 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. BENTON said: | 


Mr. CHAiRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMIT- | 
TEE: I feel it to be conducive to the right under- 
standing of this case to commence with opposing 
some figures of arithmetic to a certain figure of 
rhetoric which, since thirty years, has been flour- 
ishing in Congress on the subject of our commerce 
during the wars of the French revolution; and 
which figure of rhetoric refuses to ‘* down ”’ for all 
the bidding we can giveit; and, therefore, must be 
knocked down. This rhetorical figure is: That, 
during these wars, our commerce was swept from 
the ocean, and our citizens continually robbed and 
plundered by the illegal seizure and confiscation 
The figures of 
arithmetic which I oppose to this flourish, show 
that this commerce, thus supposed to have been 
annihilated, wasgust about double as prosperous 


| at that time as it ever had been before, or since, 


or is now; and those figures stand thus: Our popu- 
lation then was about five millions—now about 
twenty-five—territory and cultivation increasing 
in the same proportion; and our exports rose to 
$91,000,000. Our exports now, to be in proportion 
to those during the wars of the French revolu- 
tion—from 1793 to 1800—should be $450,000 ,000; 


| they are but $230,000,000! after deducting the 
|, $40,000,000 of exported domestic gold. 


‘This 
is the answer of arithmetic to rhetoric; and it 
sweeps the foundation from under these claims. 


| History has been often taught in songs, in pic- 


tures, and in caricatures: and truly taught. There 
are more persons who know the border wars | 
between the English and Scotch—the battle of | 


anteeand its supposed burden on us, is no new 
question, either for consideration or decision. It 
was considered and settled sixty years ago— 
sixty-one and a half, to be precise—and settled by 


| those who had the right to settle it, and knew how 


to settle it; and whose decision was final, as it 
concerned us, whether right or wrong. It was 
settled by Washington and his Cabinet in April, 
1793, immediately after the French National Con- 
vention declared waragainst Great Britain—settled 


'by the Father of his Country, sanctioned by 


Congress, acquiesced in by the people, and settled 
right; but, whether right or wrong, no appeal 
lies to us; and we have enough to do to keep 
things right in our own day, without going back 
two generations, to set up our ignorance against 
the knowledge of our ancestors. That Proclama- 
tion of Neutrality! the whole world has resounded 
with it! and in issuing it, and thereby saving us 
from the vortex of European wars and politics, 
Washington, in my opinion, doubled the measure 
of his services to his country, and increased the 
measure of his own glory—great as were those ser- 
vices and that glory before that time. The proc- 
lamation was his work, sanctioned by the vnani- 
mous voice of his Cabinet, and approved ‘by Con- 
gress and the people. On the 18th of April, 1793, 
he propounded to his Cabineta series of questions, 
of which the two first only concern the present 
argument. The first was, whether a proclamation 
of neutrality should be issued; the second, whether 
the Minister of the French Republic should be 
received. Both questions were unanimously an- 
swered in the affirmative, and immediately acted 
upon. The proclamation issued, and we were 
saved from involvement in the most terrible wars 
which ever inflicted nations. True, the proclama- 
tion did not mention the guarantee; but it rested 
on principles and arguments which covered it, and 
which were understood to apply to it, and to be 
applied when the question occurred. It rested on 
two arguments, each valid under the law of na- 
tions, and each releasing us from the obligation of 
guarantee. The first was, the impossibility of 
complying with that obligation, except at the risk 
of our own ruin, or fatal damage. In such cases, 
the law of nations allows the party entering into 


Chevy Chase, and its thousand similitudes— || such calamitous engagement to plead the ruin to 
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released. ‘i'hat was one ground, 


ner elf, and ve : o 

andaciear one. ‘The next was equally clear. it 
was, that the case provided for in the treaty of 
--. had nut occurred, but the contrary of it. 
That treaty was entitled an alliance, offensive 
and defensive; but in the article of the guar- 


antee it was wholly defensive—to join France in 
defense, not Now, her war with Eng- 
lend was one of offense. The I’rench Govern- 
ment declared it! and notonly declared it against 
England by a special decree, but by a general 
decree of fraternity and assistance to all people 
struggling for liberty in all countries—a decree 
which distarbed and agitated ail Europe, and Eng- 
land above all—stirring up populat discontents, 
insurrections, and treasons at home as well as war 
abroad. ‘The guarantee of 1778 bound us to take 
part inno such offensive operation—in no war 
declared by France against any one nation, and 
much less ina crusade of wars in favor of all 
revolutionists: and that wasa second release, in the 
caseof that war, from the terms of the guarantee. 

But the proclamation did not mention the guar- 
antee. That is true; and equally true that it could 
not have done so without indecorum: and Wash- 
ington was not a man to commit an indecorum. 
France had not asked for its fulfillment! and it 
would have been indecorous to have refused her 
before she asked. She had only asked for the 
reception of her Minister; and that was granted. 
The formal answer to theother point was reserved 
for the contingency of a demand. And here I 
touch the nerve of the case—its vital thread, and 
cut itintwo. Did Trance ever demand the exe- 
cution of that guarantee? If she did not,it wasa 
confession that she had no use for it, or no right 
to it. Tfow stood the question on the point 
of use or need? Certainly the most urgent need 
that the Imagination could conceive! Great Brit- 
ain, dominating on the seas, captured the French 
islands, one by one, as fast as she could arrive at 
them, until they were all taken, one only excepted 
—Sau Domingo—which was ravished from France 
bv anegro insurrection, involving the conflagra- 
tion of cities and estates, the slaughter of its in- 
habitants, the violation of women; and all this 
going on almost at our doors, and presenting a 
case of the utmost need for our assistance, and 
immediate demand for it, if the right of demand 
had existed. Was that demand made? And if 
And if not, what was 


offense. 


so, What was the answer? 
the reason of such extraordinary forbearance? I 
ask the question for reply; not argument. The 
claimants hold the affirmative, and should answer. 
Ifthe demand was made, it was officially done, by 
one Government upon the other, through the regu- 
lar diplomatic channel; and evidence of the tact 
must exist in the archives of both. They cannot 
answer; the advocates of this bill cannot answer; 
for the fact is against them, and that would be 
sufficient for the argument, for no one is bound to 
prove a negative. Yet I will go beyond the re- 
quirements of evidence, and prove the negative— 
prove it by the witness the most competent and 
credible, both from his character and opportuni- 
ties of knowledge, and availment of those oppor- 
tunities to acquire knowledge. | speak of the late 
Mr. John Quincy Adams, a citizen who, not con- 


tent with either alternative of the noble end which | 


every Roman prescribed to himself, to do some- 
thing which deserved to be written, or to write 
something which deserved to be read; not content 
with either of these alternatives, has embraced 
them both, and besides doing a great deal worthy 


to be written, has wrote a great deal worthy to be | 


read. In this latter category stands his history of 
the lives and administrations of two of our for- 
mer Presidents, both dead when he wrote—Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Monroe—and in the life of the 
former of these, he was led to speak upon the 
particular point of the proclamation of neutrality, 
and of the guarantee, from the part which Mr. 
Madison acted in relation to these measures, and 
especially in his essays as to the right of the 
President to issue the proclamation of neutrality. 
Mr. Adams expressly avers that no claim for the 
execution of the guarantee was ever made by 
France—never, at any time whatever. His words 
are: ‘The right of the Executive to issue any 
Proclamation of neutrality was fiercely and per- 
tinaciously denied, as a usurpation of legislative 
authority, and in that particular case it was 
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charged with foréstalling and laturely decid- 
ing the question whether the United States were 


bound (vy the guarantee to France of her West 
India possessions im the treaty of alliance) to 
take side in the war with her against Great 
Britain, and with deciding it against France. Mr. 


Jetierson had advised the proclamation, but he 
had not considered it as deciding the question of 
the guarantee. The Government of the French 
Republic had not ciaimed, and never did claim, 
the performance of the guarantee.”? This is to 
the point, and full and ciear. [iad not claimed 
up to that time, and never since! And this was 
written after all pretension to the guarantee had 
ceased, by its abandonment in the treaty of 1xUU. 
France needed our assistance in the whole period 
from 1793 to 1800—from the inception to the end 
of these claims; and she sought that assistance 
perseveringly and earnestly, but never by virtue 
of the treaty stipulation of 1778. She applied for 
loans of money, for heip in supplies, for credit to 
her assignats by making advances upon them, by 
facilities in our ports; the whole of which were 
denied by our Government, because a compliance 
would have compromised our neutrality. Then 
the French Minister, Genet, endeavored to in- 
voive us in the war by unjustifiable means—by 
fitting out armaments against France within our 
ports, and on our territories—pushing his audacity 
so far as to make it the duty of the President to 
demand his recall; which was done, and the de- 
mand granted. Now, here is application to us, 
and persevering application to us, for aid during 
the whole period of these wars of the French 
revoluuon—with audacious attempts to involve 
us in these wars by an abuse of our ports and ter- 
rilories; and now having shown the need for aid, 
and the applications for aid, the question comes up, 
upon what ground did France place these applica- 
tions? Uponthe ground of right, or the ground of 
favor? ‘The treaty stipulation of 1778, or friendship 
and gratitude for past services? Entirely on the 
latter. The guarantee was not relied upon. On 
the contrary, it was disclaimed. Genet, the French 
Minister, informed our Secretary of State (Mr. 
Jefferson) that he did not ask the aid in the name 
of the guarantee; and that fact was officially re- 
ported to the President by Mr. Jefferson, and 
afterwards confirmed by Mons. Genet. Hedid not 
put it in writing, but he spoke it: and that was 
sufficient for our purposes. He did not, in such 
pressing need, make any demand for the perform- 
ance of this guarantee; that was enough for us. 
3ut he went further, and disclaimed any reference 
to the guarantee while earnestly soliciting assist- 
ance; that was more than enough. Such a dis- 
claimer, added to the fact of not appealing to the 
guarantee under circumstances of such urgency, 
was a satisfactory assurance to our Government 
that it never would be appealed to—that France 
cnew that we had an answer, and a reason, ready 
to meet the appeal, and, therefore, she did not 
make it: in the Janguage of Mr. Adams, ** never 
claimed its performance.’’ 

These are the facts. Now, what becomes of 
the ‘‘ onerous obligation ’’ from which we were 
released at the expense of these claimants ? Oner- 
ous signifies burdensome, oppressive. Now, 
where is the burden, the oppression, the onus of 
this onerous obligation? ‘Twenty-two years it 
was on our statute-book, from 1778 to 1800. Seven 
years of that time its benefit was intensely needed, 
yet not asked for, and actually disclaimed! and 
that under a full knowledge that it would be de- 
nied if asked. A mere forbearance to ask, under 
these circumstances, independent of the disclaimer, 
was an admission, a confession, an acknow!lede- 
ment that we had a right to plead the invalidity of 
the guarantee, and would plead it whenever put 
to the test. 

Thus the guarantee was worth nothing during 
the whole time it was an article ir the treaty, and 
when the benefits it promised were vehemently 
needed. What was it worth; what value had it 
acquired; what new virtue had got into it the day 
it was dropped from the treaty? These are ques- 
tions, not for effect, but for answer; and let a few 
facts and figuresgive the answer. ‘The guarantee 
was already susperseded when it was given up in 
September, 1800, susperseded by a great event. 
The battle of Marengo had been fought in June 
of that year. In that battle all Europe, and part 
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of Asia, in ir agra the French, hed been 
vanquished, the worid pax i, the acquisitions 
of France sanctioned, and her k repaired. 
t the end of that battle peace was couquered, 
and lost possessious regained. All the Power 
hastened to sign treaties with the victorious First 
Consul, and to become the friends of the ** Great 


Nation.”? The Emperor of Germany mhed at 
Lunéviile; the King of Naples at Florence; Portu- 
galat Madrid; Russiaat Paris; the Grand Turk at 
Constantinople; Great Britain at London. France 
was without an enemy, and without a loss. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon of June 14:h, at the 
moment when Desaix fell in the arms otf viciory, 
there was an end tothe wants of France of assist- 
ance from any Power on earth. All her enemies 
were vanquished. ‘The last and greatest of them 
was vanquished; the British war Ministry itself 
was vanquished—was forced to resign—was suc- 
ceeded by a peace Ministry—peace actually made, 
and the colonies restored! Not only her own 
islands, but those of her allies; not only those of 
the West Indies, but of other parts of the world. 
This was the state of things when this guarantee 
was given up in September, 1830, not that all the 
treaties of peace and restitution were then signed, 
but they ] i 


) 
, 
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were all secured—all occasion for the 
wvuarantee was gone. ‘The islands actually rot 
back, and got back by the supreme sword and 
genius of Bonaparte, withcut our feeble help. 
And such a genius, with such a sword, with such 
a reliance upon itself, would not disparage its own 
glories by attributing anything, past or future, to 
our invalid guarantee of his possessions. He had 
got back the islands, without our assistance, as 
they had been lost without asking for our assist- 
ance; and he ordered the guarantee to be given up, 
merely availing himself of it to get rid of impor- 
tunity for claims which he held to be as invalid as 
we did the guaranty; and that was the end of the 
whole matter. 

But lam not done yet with the opinion of the 
French Government on the value or validity of 
this guarantee: I have other evidence of its opimion 
to give, and to the same effect; and must give it, 
although it looks like supererogation, and an ac- 
cumulation of blows upon the dead. The First 
Consul, in that immortal day of Marengo, had 
recovered all the West India Islands, taken by 
the British from the French Republic: 
island remained to be recovered, and it the most 
precious of all to the I'rench—San Domingo. 
The revolted siaves held it, and placed France at 
defiance. The First Consul was determined to 
recover it, and needed naval aid for the transpor- 
tation of hisarmy. ‘The British navy had anniht- 
lated the marine of France: the First Consul could 
only collect its wrecks, and supply the deficiency 


one other 


elsewhere. He looked to Holland and Spain, 
and got what he wanted. [forty thousand men, 
afterwards increased to sixty thousand, went 


upon the San Domingo expedition, to perish in it, 
without accomplishing its object. The magnitude 
of the preparations shows the value the First Cor- 
sul placed on the recovery of that queenly island: 
his recourse to Spain Holland for ships, 
showed how much he needed maritime aid—ships 
of transport and supplies of provisions, which our 
local position rendered so easy for us to vive. 
True, this expedition was not formed until! after the 
guarantee had been given up; but it had been fore- 
seen, and in preparation from the time of theeeneral 
pacification effected at Marengo. He knew at that 
time, as well asthe year after, what he intended with 
respect to San Domingo, and what he needed to 
accomplish that intention. He knew he would need 
the very aid which our local position, and our com- 
mercial and military marine so well enabled us to 
give. Would he have surrendered that aid, if enti- 
tled to it, for all these claims put together, many 
times over? No! never! He would have held onto 
it—demanded it—threatened—and actually have 
commenced a new career of plunder against us, if 
we had not yielded. On the contrary he aban- 
doned the stipulation without the least delay, and 
for what he considered as nothing, and treated as 
nothing; for he utterly refused to recognize these 
claims, saying they were lawful seizures and con- 
demnations, and that French tribunals should 
not be discredited by giving up what they con- 
demned. Here, then, is every kind of aceumu- 
lated proof that this guarantee, called an onerous 
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burden, (on the release of which for their prop- 

riy the claimants rest their whole case,) was no 
kes at all uponus—noclaim even authorizing 
a demand—never claimed wien needed—formally 
relinquished at the moment it would have been 
needed again, if valid; and thus proved to have 
been a dead letter in our treaty of 1778 until that 
dead letter was erased by thetreaty of 1800. And 
this puts an end to the whole story of purchasing 
a general benefit at a partial expense—getting rid 
of a burdensome national obligation by trucking 
off the property of individuals. 

Mr. Chairman, I have now another view to take 
of these claims, and which is equally conclusive 
against them: it is the effort made by the United 
States to procure satisfaction for the depredations 
of the period in which they originate—the part 
success of these efforts—and the right of the Gov- 
eriment to abandon those efforts when its duty to 
the rest of the community required it to do so, 
and without becoming liable itself in consequence 
of such abandonment. This is a vital pointin the 
case, not so fully developed as others in previous 
debates, and which I shall endeavor to present ac- 
curately in point of facts, and clearly in point of 
law and policy. 

I set out with the full admisSion that it is the 
duty of the Government to protect its citizens in 
all their rights, both of person and property, from 
the injuries of other nations. That is the general 
propoeition. Its qualifications are, first, that itis 
the right of the Government to judge of the cases 
in which it will interpose its protection, and also 
of the nature and the degree of the protection 
which it will give: secondly, that it is its right, and 
its duty to the rest of the community, to cease 
diplomatic or hostile efforts at protection when it 
deems them unavailing and that the public good 
requires an oblivion of the past for the sake of the 
future. ‘ested upon these principles, and these 
claims will be found to belong to theclass of things 
which are past--which are beyond remedy—and 
for which no Government is liable. 


I recapitulate, that, from 1793 to 1800, war | 


existed between Great Britain and the French 
Republic: that this state of war threw into the 
hands of our citizens the trade of both countries: 
that the risks of carrying it on were great, but the 
profits also great, and insurances in common use 


then as now: that a vast number of seizures were | 


made, under the allegation of covering enemy’s 
property with our flag, or carrying contraband of 
war: that many of these seizures were illegal and 
unjus'—others legal and just, as shown by the 
judicial decrees which condemned the seized prop- 
‘This was the state of facts; and to protect 
this commerce from unlawful seizure and con- 


demnation, and to obtain indemnity where the | 


property had been wrongfully taken orcondemned, 
the United States immediately had recourse to the 
modes of redress and protection known to the law 
of nations—diplomacy, and afterwards hostilities: 
and prosecuted both until she received indemnity 
for ali that the French acknowledged, and until she 
deemed it due to the rest of the nation that she 
should cease her vain efforts, and return to a state 
of friendly intercourse with France for the good of 
the whule community. To show the efforts 


which the United States made in this case, will 


now be the subject of a brief statement. 

First, by dipiomacy. These efforts continued 
from 1793 to 1798, and being unavailing, a hostile 
atutude was then assumed towards France, prep- 
arations for war made, war measures adopted, 


enormous expenses incurred, and actual war 
waged. Letters of marque and reprizal were au- 


thorized, and issued; merchant vessels were au- 
thorized to arm, to fight and to capture; the con- 
demnation of captured vessels was provided for; 
rules prescribed for the distribution of prizes; non- 


intercourse with France declared; all the treaties || 


with that country abrogated by act of Congress. 
And under these acts, being acts of war upon the 
Statute book, actual war took place upon the 
high seas: vessels met and fought, prizes were 
taken; men were killed; prisoners were made; the 
brilliant actions of Commodore Truxton were 
fought; the Fengeance and the Insurgent succes- 
sively fought, onecaptured, the other crippled and 
sunk, ‘These were the events at sea. How was 
it on land? Equally a otate of preparation for 
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war, even ships of the line were built; taxes were 
levied; loans contracted; debt incurred; anda war 
spirit roused between the two countries. With 
all these war measures, for the redress and pro- 
tection of our citizens, were mixed imposing and 
expensive embassies, composed not of a political 
retainer that begged a job, but of missions, com- 
posed of the most illustrious men of our country 
or of any country, taken from the two political 
parties, so as to present a united national front 
in demanding redress. Among missions so com- 
posed was that of Marshall, since Chief Justice, 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, and Gerry; and 
that of Ellsworth, Chief Justice, William Vans 
Murray, and Governor Davie, of North Carolina 
—all illustrious citizens. Under these latter the 
convention of September, 1800, was concluded, 
which abtained stipulations for indemnity for part 
of the depredations of the seven previous years— 
abandoned the pursuit of the remainder—and gave 
rise to the pretension on which these claims were 
founded. Depredations to the amount of twenty 
millions of francs (near four millions of dollars) 
were provided for, and subsequently paid to our 
citizens, though in reality by ourselves. 
convention settled the question of depredation for 
the whole period, so far as France acknowledged 
them. With respect to the rest—with respect to 
those which she did not acknowledge—they were 
very commodiously put into a class with a certain 
thing which wedid not acknowledge: and the two 
together, thus embraced in the same category, in- 


That | 


definitely and eternally postponed by the exact | 


language which diplomacy uses for that purpose 
when it chooses to get rid of a thing forever, with- 
out expressly so declaring. An article of the 
treaty, and it was the second one in form, (the first 
after declaring peace and friendship,) after pre- 
mising that the negotiators could come to no 
agreement upon the guarantee of 1778, and upon 
indemnities due or claimed, went on to say “* the 
parties will negotiale further on these subjects at a 
convenient time;’’ which time was as well intended 
by both parties as if it had been so written, to 
| be the Greek Kalends: and we all knew when we 
were at school what they were. And having thus 
indefinitely postponed the consideration of these 
items so respectively unacknowledged, the parties 
took care to make sure that they should give no 
trouble in the mean time. They laid them both 
aside to await a further negotiation which was 
never to take place. ‘They disposed of them 
thus: ** That until they may have agreed upon these 
points, the treaties and conventions (guarantee of 


1778, Sc.) should have no operation, and the relations | 
of the two countries should be regulated as follows:’? | 


&c. This was the disposition made of the unac- 
knowledged items; their consideration indefinitely 
postponed, and,in the mean time, the claims of 
neither to have any operation. And what was 
the force, or value of these items on either side ? 
Precisely nothing at all. On our side the guarantee 
should have no operation until we agreed to it— 
we,as well as the French. Well, that was the 
exact case then. It had no operationat that time, 
never had, never had been asked to have, had been 
disclaimed even when needed; and the time had 
‘arrived when it was not needed—when the su- 
preme and victorious arms and genius of the First 
Consul had themselves become the guarantee of 


French possessions, recovering all that was lost, | 


and adding new ones to them. This inoperative 
guarantee was agreed.to remain without operation 
until we, as well as the French, should agree to 
| it; and this is called a ‘* valuable consideration’’ 
accruing to us, by virtue of which we were re- 
leased from an “ onerous obligation.”’ 


Very val- | 


‘at the expense of the other. 
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exactly as they were—the cuarantee as it Was, the 
claims as they were. And here comes a flat sei. 
contradiction in the case of the claimants, th: 
their claims were given up to get rid of the ov, 
antee. Nosuch thing. Both were dropped fror 
the treaty. Both remained exactly as they were 
before the treaty. Neither were saved; and jt j 
a flat self-contradiciion to assert the contrary, » 
to assume that one was given up to save th, 
other. Both are now as they were before ths 
article was signed, to negotiate further about the; 
at a convenient time; that is to say, both wer. 
dead before—both were intended to be foreve, 
buried under this postponement to a convenien; 
time—and both were left dead and buried by :). 
action of the Senate in striking both from th. 
treaty: and it is contradictory and absurd to as. 
sume the contrary, to assume that one was saved 
The Senate kyey, 
that this convenient postponement was the dip|o. 
matic mode of terminating the questions foreve; 
and they did directly what diplomacy was doing 
by indirection. It was the case of constant occur. 
rence in familiar life, the case of neighbors settliys 
old accounts. They settle the tangible and valid 
items; they have a parcel more, disputed and re. 
sisted, about which no agreement can be made: 
and these unacknowledged items are balanced, one 
against the other, nothing against nothing; tha: 
the books may be squared up, and a new line of 
dealings commenced on a clean foundation. 
Now, what is the value of all this ? A promise to 
negotiate further was not a promise to pay any- 
thing; and what was such a promise worth when 
a promise to pay, contained in the same treaty, 
and contained in the two next ensuing articles, 
was not complied with? Twenty millions of francs 
were found to be due under these two articles, 
Were they paid? No. Were they demanded: 
Yes, incessantly? What became of them? We 
The case was this: all de- 
mands were evaded; at last the progress of events 
threw open Louisiana to our purchase. Bonaparte 
directed his negotiator, Mons. Barbé Marbois, an 
old friend to the United States, to ask fifty millions 
of francs for the province; the Ministerasked eighty, 


giving up twenty of the eighty to goto our citizens 


in satisfaction of the claims acknowledged ani 
liquidated by the treaty made three years before 
In this way this promised payment was made; and 
when the First Consul discovered it, he was dissat- 


| isfied with Marbois, and remonstrated with hir 


uable, indeed, that which was not worth a straw; || 


and very onerous, that, the weight of which |, 
And what constituted the || 


had never been felt! 
value of this consideration? An agreement to ne- 
gotiate further about these claims—not to pay 
| them, but to negotiate further about them—when 
| the parties, id est, the French as well as ourselves, 
should find it convenient to do so. 
totality of the value, deemed by the Senate of the 


This is the | 


|| United States, in 1802, and justly deemed, worth | 


'| nothing at all, and as such the whole stipulation, 


| both in relation to the indemnities and the guar- | 


| antee, was struck out of the treaty by the Ameri- 
|| can Senate; and the striking out agreed to by the 


for giving up any part of the purchase money \ 
this object, although he cleared ten millions of 
francs by the operation. But the remonstrance 
came too late; the stipulation was already in the 
agreed draft of the treaty: and it stood. Now, 
what was that promise worth to negotiate further, 
at a convenient time, about refused claims, when 
this was the fate of those claims acknowledzed, 
and payment engaged by treaty, and that treaty 
signed by the First Consul’s favorite brother—by 
Joseph Bonaparte ?—claims refused for a reason 
which was permanent, not temporary—becaus: 
they had been condemned by the French tribuns's 
as illegal, and France would not dishonor her tr- 
bunals by invalidating their decisions. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of this committee, 
having shown the flagrant errors in point of fact 
which lie at the bottom of these claims agains! 
us, and which is their sole foundation—the error 
in assuming that they were ‘‘ a valuable consid- 
eration’’ given to purchase off ‘‘ an onerous obli- 
gation;’’ having shown all this, | now take 
higher ground, and affirm that the Government 
had a right to have done that very thing !—a right 
to give up claims !—and has done it from the found- 
ation of the Government to this day—and that 
without the least suspicion in its own bosom, or 
in thet of any claimant, that it was rendering its! 
debtor for the claims surrendered. What is the 
principle? Why, that Government owes protec- 
tion, in their lives and property, to all its citizens: 
but with this controlling qualification, that it is itse!' 
the judge of the degree and nature of the protectin 
it will give; and that it owes paramount protection 
to the whole body of its citizens, before which i- 


| dividual interests must give way. According '0 


war; &@ provisional army was raised; vessels of ‘|| French Government, so as to leave both parties || 


these principles the Government has a right (#! d 
that right in reference to the community) to judge 
in what cases it will interpose at all, and how: 
Whether by diplomacy, or arms, or both? And 
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4 al in 4 +} . 
interposed, it has a right to say when it 
; euouzh, or as much as it can; and when 
é erests of the rest of the community require 
) » cease, and i impossible re lamations 

loned, and peaceful relations to be re- 

d with the antavonist Power. These 


and duties belonging to e 
for, while 
itizens, there is a pat 


and that paramount 


very Govern- 

due to ev ery part 
amount duty to the 
duty requires that the 


mrotection 18 


rest of the whole should cease to suffer when 
it becomes impossible to get justice fora few. 
And now, let us apply these principles to the 
present case and see where they lead us. 


Our citizens complained of French depredations 
commerce from 1793 to 1800; our 
‘overnment believed that they complained justly; 
itis to say, that many of the seizures and con- 
cations of which they complained were illegal: 
they interposed to obtain indemnity for these ille- 
rf the brpoet kind for which they r could inter- 

e) and security against their repetition: they 

by negotiation, by arms, by war, by 
etters of marque and 7 ris sal, authorizing every 
itizen to go upon the high seas, and indemnify 
himself for his losses, by taking what he pleas xed 
“the enemy’s property: they imposed taxes and 
urred public debt: they broke up all commerce 
with France by declaring a non-intercourse: they 
burdened the whole community, and stopped the 
rade of the whole community: and they perse- 
vered until they actually obtained tion to 
e amount of near four millions of dollars, being 
French acknowledged; and then actually 


yn our 


er se 
eros 


satisfac 


id those four millions themselves. In fact, 
y persevered until these efforts ruined the 
nistration of the elder Mr. Adams, and ac- 


y broke down the Federal party; that is to say, 
rried the protection and defense of these claims 
nd the point at which the people would sus- 
»them. Mr. Adams and his friends fell strug- 
ne for these claims: Mr. Jefferson gave them 
sing elected upon the question; and hence 
amation took a political aspect. They 

ypped in 1800! for such was the effect of 
ie stipulation to treat further, whether that stip- 
tion was retained or struck out of the treaty. 


were abandoned, the good of the whole 
ate. 








4 a 
were ui 


ring friendly commercial | relations to be estab- 
¥ with France, and it being out of the ques- 
) firht forever, or negotiate forever, for dis- 


i claims; and thus sacrifice the interest of the 
nmunity in vain efforts for the interest of a 
‘The Government was the judge of the ques- 
1 when it had done enough, and when thetime 
lad arrived to consider the interest of the whole, 
! to act accordingly, without making itself the 
debtor of the individuals whose claims were aban- 
loned. If that was the case, better far it would 
to pay before incurring the expenses and bur- 
dens of defense and protection. Better far would 
it have been for the country, if the administration 
1798 had paid these $5,000,000 at once, and 
saved the imposition of taxes, the accumulation 
of debt, the preparations for war, actual war, non- 
recourse, national animosities, and loss of pop- 
ular favor. Better to have paid the $5,000,000 
inen than to have expended $15,000,000, as it did, 
and then pay in the end. No! the administra- 
us of Mr. Adamsand Mr. Jefferson did enough. 
But enough or not, they were the judge, and no 
ippeal lies to us—a subsequent generation—who 
will have enough to do in taking care of their 
lairs without ripping up, and condemning the 
conduct of their ancestors, who were equally hon- 
est, and better informed than themselves. 
| repeat, these war measures in support of these 
claims broke down the Adams Administration and 
the whole Federal party. The alien law and the 
sedition law were abstractions, visible only to pol- 
\ucians; the taxes, loans, troops, ships, non-in- 
tercourse, loss of commerce, loss and capture of 


vessels, combats at sea—all these were realities | 


felt by the masses; and they broke down Mr. 
Adams and the Federalists, and brought Mr. Jef- 
ferson and the Democracy into power. The Pres- 
idential election of 1800 turned upon these issues; 
the people decided them at the election; Mr. Jef- 
ferson carried out the decision immediately, stop- 
ping all the war measures, signing a treaty of 
friendship with the First Consul, and abandoning 
the claims. Then the cry was raised against 
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Jefferson and the Democracy for giving up these 
claims They were called enemies to commerce: 
the Federalists were called friends to commerce. 
The reclamation of the claims was demanded. It 


became a party question. Every Federalist, 


80 
far as I know, went for the claims; aad their con- 
tinuators (the modern Whigs) have done the 
same. The body ot the Democracy stood by 


Jefferson, until the fathers died off, and repulsed 
these claims. Now the fathers are gone; and the 
reclamation of the claims has become a cherished 
measure ina Democratic Congress, to be paid by 
ourselves, as wrong doers fifty years ago. Jef- 
ferson, and the whole Democrac y, to be over- 
hauled, and condemned now, and their judement 
to be reversed for injustice; and the people to make 
atonement in heavy damages for their iniquitous 
conduct. That is the state of the case, and | wish 
to make it clear and fresh. A new principle is 
now invoked—that of our liability, two venerations 
after the time, for this imputed inj Mr. 
Jefferson and the Democ racy of hisday. Reversal 
of the presidential election of 1800 is now the tssue 
involved in this bill; and one party stands to it as 
a unit—the other divides and scatters, and crogses 
over to the opposite camp. ‘The issue now is, 
that the Democracy of 1800 was wrong, and that 
we are liable in money for their error. Liability 
is the principle set up. 

But such 1s not the 
tory—the proceedings 


just ice of 


principle, and our own his- 
of our own Government and 
Congress—prove the contrary, and establish the 
truth of what [ say: for every bill we have ever 
passed for any indemnities, and every treaty which 
ever stipulated to pay them, fixed a maximum, 
beyond which they were not to go; and that maxt- 
mum always far below the amount of the claims. 
This was the principle of the right to abandon 
without becoming paymaster—to abandon the 
whole, if the Government chose; for the princi- 
ple, if false at ail, was as much so for part as for 
all. But we need not go back to history. This 
very bill presents the instance; for it fixes a limit 
of $5,000,000, while the claims are for $12,000,000, 
anid contains a clause barring the remainder. 
Every member, then, who supports this bill, sup- 
ports the principle which condemns it, and votes 
in contradiction of the argument which sustains it. 
But, it is not our general and uniform history 
alone which supports the principle [ maintain, but 
our special conduct in the early and purest da ys 
of our Government, and ina case as much stronger 
than this of the French claims as the strongest 
possible case is stronger than no case at all: | al- 
lude to the deportation of slaves taken from their 
owners during the war of the Revolution—tkeir 
restitution stipulated in the treaty of peace—and 
that stipulated restitution abandoned by another 
treaty in 1794 and 1796, in order to obtain from 
Great Britain a commercial treaty for the benefit 
of the whole Union. Bear with me while I show 
the merits of the claim for compensation in this 
case of deported slaves—its merits, both in the 
circumstances of its origin, and its degree of va- 
lidity at the time it was abandoned, or, in fact, 
bartered off to gain the commercial treaty. ‘The 
case was this: Thirty thousand slaves had been 
seduced from their owners in thesouthern States, 
and lost to these owners by that seduction and 
abduction. Besides what perished in the British 
camps, or otherwise dis: 1ppeared, as many as 
three thousand were carried off by Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, the British commander. The treaty of peace 
stipulated for their restitution. It was a positive 
article in the treaty, and a just and fair one, and 
one without when peace could not then have been 
made. Great Britain resisted the restitution: the 
Congress of the Confederation insisted on its per- 
formance: butin vain. The question devolved 
upon the new Federal Government. One of the 
first cares of this new Government, successor to 
the old Confederation, and to its rights and duties, 
was to claim (among others) the performance of 
this article for the restitution of the deported 
slaves. Washington put it into his first annual 
message to Congress, and in several subsequent 
messages, complaining of a breach of the treaty, 


insisting on its performance, and opening negotia- | 


tions to that effect: all in vain. Finally, in the 
commercial treaty of 1794, and its supplement of 
1796, this treaty stipulation was abandoned—no, 


|| not abandoned, or even surrendered, but sold off 
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to assist in purchasing the 


which the interest of 


commercial treaty, 


the whole required Phe 
the owners of the slaves had somet . very a 
ferent from a promise to nevotiate further fo 
property at a convenient time. They had the 
stipulation for pay—negotiation was past,’ am 
successful; a sacred promise obtainec—a valuable 


one to them, for it bound the British Governn 


to absolute payment; and it was given up for 
valuable consideration to the community TI 
Washington administration felt profoundly for th 


whole had to be 
and a part had to give way to a 
stood their case on the point of treaty protec 10 
actually acknowledved ina treaty, and that a treaty 
of pea “e, by the wrong doe Pr, and satisfaction sa- 
Now, how did this case ste 
pointof original merits—in the cireumst 
Inception and It stood thue: the 
owners oft! 3 were nat employing them in 
distant and hazardous expeditions, with a view to 
perilous gain, and under insurance, but 
their plantat while they themselves were, in 
many 8, Inthe army, fighing the battles ef the 
Revolution; in some e: 


I} } 
providing for the 


but the interest of the 
considered, 


suilerers, 


+) 
credly promised. und in 
ances oF i 
consummation ¢ 


se < lave 


at hor on 
ions, 
case 
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insiances 
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ic councils 
lying upon the 
of paying thei 
families, while 
caged. Besides, n 
to British merchants, in some 
the purchase of these s! 
pon the labor of these slaves to pay those 
Then the treaty of 1796, which gave up 
their rights in exchange for a commercial treaty, 
enforced the payment of these debts—interest and 
all; and many families in the southern States 
were ruined by this double process of enforcing 
debts and abstracting the means of payment 

paying to those (as a nation) who took away the 
means of payment. l am old enouch to remeinber 
these things in North Carolina, @d we! 
the distress | have seen on account of 
I never heard of any attempt to make 
States debtor to the owners of these slaves for 
property surrendered to secure a general geo¢ 
although their right to it 
treaty, and that a 


for aves, and all 


| recollect 
them; but 
the United 
the 
vd, 


was guarantied in a 


treaty of peace, and in terms 
which were binding and obligatory upon Great 


Britain, as since proved in the case of a similar 
stipulation, in the like case, in the second treaty 
of peace—the Ghent treaty—for slaves taken from 
their owners during the war of ]8i2—and com 
pliance with which stipulation was enforced against 
Great Britain, under the umpirage of the Empercr 
Alexander, of Russia, after twelve years of 
same kind of resistance which was made to 
compliance with the treaty of 1783. Here, then, 
is a case really fitting the argument which ts mode 
in behalf of these French claims—a case as n 
stronger than the one now before ith 
stronger than fiction, and jus stice stronger tl 
injustice; and, what enhances its merit, it! 
older than the other; 


the 


us as U 


a iat lé 
for claims, like wine, be 
more valuable as they become older, and 
longer kept. Then they are ten years older in 
the wrong, and four in the remedy—being ed 
in the treaty of 1783, and given up in 1796—four 
years before the I'rench claims were aban 
They are, therefore, older, which is an advantace, 
but not much. These British claims, then, have 
every species of title in their favor; and if thi 
Irench bill passes, the other case should immed: 
ately follow it. 

But I do not ask to follow a false 
a ruinous precedent. I resist them; | 
prevent their establishment; and, having sh 
the erroneous and ruinous principle on which this 
bill is founded, and then shown that the claimants 
have not a true case in pcint of fact to come under 
the protection of that false princi | must state 
some further objections to the relief the claimants 
ask, and which the bill before us proposes to give 
These are: 

First. The bill makes no exception of ineurers 


ome 


are 
secur 


loned 


princi le, ane 
seet Io 


own 


It includes that class among the meriterious claim 
ants, although the insurer follows the business ag 


living and his fortune by 
it, and st when risks are ‘ 
because the premium on policies is then the 
highest. This bill makes no exception of his 
claim, nor does it even require him to account for 


sion, makes his 
flourishes 


a pr fes 


mos grreatest 
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the premium he received from the owner of the 
insured vessel, or cargo, and deduct the same from 
the amount of his clam. ‘The bill is to pay him 
his claim and Jet him retain the premium besides, 
thus getting double pay in a case In which he 
should receive nothing. Yet these insurers, 
though covered up in the bill, are held back in the 
argument. No one pleads their merits. The 
widows and the orphans are the battery from 
behind which they fight. 

Secondly. It does not exclude assignees, or 
confine their allowance to the amount paid for the 
claim they hold; on the contrary, it expressly 
inclades them, and puts them on a better footing 
than original claimants, in allowing them interest 
on the amounts they paid; and, as these claims run 
back sixty years, the interest may become about 
four times the amount of the principal. Thus, 
the assignee, the man who became a claimant 
upon speculation, purchasing for a few cents in 
the dollar to take his chance for one hurdred 
cents in the dollar—like the purchasers, at two- 
and-sixpence in the pound, of the old soldiers’ 
certiGcates, funded in their hands at thirty shil- 
lings in the pound: this assignee thus purchasing 
a claim to be prosecuted, and therein committing 
the offense which the common law calls champerty 


‘and barratry, and punishes criminally with fine 


and imprisonment, as a stirrer-up of suits and liti- 
gation: these assignees are encouraged and re- 
warded, and placed in a better situation than the 
original sufferers. But their merits are not plead; 
no orator celebrates their merits. Tie widows 
and orphans, of whom there are precious few, 
nione appear; alone figure in the speeches; and 
they figure all the time! held up before us to 
excite our sympathy for the quiet gentry behind 
them; as the Roman orators were accustomed to 
exhibit, before the judices selecti, screaming babes 
and mourning wives and mothers, to excite com- 
passion for those who could not be otherwise 
defended. 

Thirdly. The original claimants themselves, who 
may have insured, or might have insured, their 
property, and may have received, or might have 
received, the partor the full value of their loss, 
are not required to account for that indemnity, 
and deduct it from their claim, but are allowed to 


keep it, and so get two payments for the same 


property. 

Fourthly. This $5,000,000 proposed to be al- 
lowed 1s not required to be paid out of the surplus 
money now in the Treasury, but may go intoa 
siock at five per cent., first intended to run twenty 
years, but proposed to be altered, in point of re- 
deemability, into the pleasure of the Government 
—a change which may be for the worse, as some 
Administrations may hold a public debt to be a 
public blessing; and so delay the payment as long 
as possible. ‘This is unjust and impolitic. The 
interest may equal the principal, and so double 
the allowance. It is throwing our burden—one 
which we voluntarily assume—upon posterity, 
which will have burdens enough of their own to 
bear—and which is, besides, the most insidious 
and dangerous form of creating public debt—the 


very way in which the British debt was created, | 


against the remonstrance of all the wise and patri- 
ouc statesmen of the time of the foundation of that 
debt. Whata spectacle we exhibit! Weact for 
the past and the future, not for ourselves. We 
underiake to correct the act of an Administration 
two generations back! and then throw the burden 
of the correction upon the next generation! we 
ourselves doing nothing but assuming superiority 


over our ancestors, and casting upon our children | 
the debt we create and assume to pay. Why 
stock at all, when we are paying twenty per | 


centum premium to redeem stock? Why this 
favor, unless to add a premium upon the money 
which we pay? In the meantime, while throwing 
these $5,000,000 on posterity, and doubling its 
amount in interest, we retain surpluses in our 
Freasury, to be squandered in folly, or to pamper 
extravagance, or to invite new speculators to come 
and take it. 
selves—that of stigmatizing our ancestors and 
burdening posterity. We acquire glory, and get 
it cheap—at the cost of the dead and the unborn. 
We pay nothing. It is sufficient to reverse the 
decision of our ancestors, and make posterity pay. 


We assume a fine position for our- | 
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two generations to condemn the dead, and going 
forward one generation to make another genera- 
lion pay the damsze! we ourselves getting al! the 
glory, and paying nothing. Verily, it is a part- 
nership of three, in which we choose our own 
part, giving condemnation to our ancestors, bur- 
thens to our posterity, and glory to ourselves. 
Truly, we shall be glorified—but not by our con- 
stituents or posterity. 

Fifthly. 
fifty years: and yet all these decisions stand for 
nothing in favor of the people, while one decision 
in favor of the claimants stands, and takes the mo- 
ney; and too often becomes the foundation of 
another. In such a contest, the public has no 
chance. Win as often as it may, it stands for 
nothing, and finishes nothing. The game recom- 
mences, and continues until the public lose once! 
and the loss goes—soon to be followed by another. 
W hat chance has the public in sucha gameas this? 
Certainly it has no chance at all, and the Treasury 


had as well give up at the first summons, as thus | 


to be taken in the end. 
Sebastopol. 


Our Treasury is not a 


putan endtothisgame. The strongest bank must 
be broken that ventures to play it. 

These are some of the secondary objections to 
this bill, very gravg in themselves, and a great 
aggravation of a bill founded on a false principle, 
and sustained upon a false assumption of facts. 
If it passes—if it gets a place on the statute book 
—then will an era of calamity be inaugurated in 
the annals of our Government. It will be the in- 
auguration of a new, a false, a ruinous principle 
in our Government—unknown to our previous 
history, or to the history of any people upon 
earth! A principle by which the nation becomes 
debtor to a part of its citizens for the amount of 
their claims on foreign Governments, when it fails, 
at the end of wars and diplomacy, to procure them 
redress! And by virtue of which we are not only 
to be liable in all such cases hereafter to occur, but 
in all such cases past: for in every case of the 
settlement of these claims with foreign Govern- 
ments our Government has exercised its discretion 
in mutilating the claims, and paying no more than 
a maximum which itself prescribed, leaving unpaid 
a residuum just as much entitled to payment as 
the part which received it. Above all, it will give 
an irresistible right to the losers of the thirty thou- 
sand slaves taken from them in the war of the 
Revolution, and the interest upon their value for 
seventy years. They are but little older than the 
French claims, and that difference makes in their 
favor. ‘The French claims date from 1793—theirs 
from 1783—giving ten years of longer loss, and, of 
course, of longer injury, and stronger ground for 
reclamation than the French claimants have. 
Dating from the respective periods of their sur- 
renders, (1796 and 1800,) and there are but four 
years’ difference in their ages: and what is that in 
a ‘* just’? clam? The passage of this bi!l would 
install a new era in ourannals—dies infaustus—the 
most unhappy in our history—forever to be de- 
plored—forever to be looked upon as the starting 
point in a long line of a false and fatal policy. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen: What have I 
seen? Ihave seen those French claims, while 
those were alive who understood them, faintly 
presenting themselves before Congress, and ob- 
taining references to favorable committees, and 
obtaining favorable reports upon them, without 
being able to make the least impression upon that 
body ! without being able for a whole generation 
to bring them to the dignity of a vote. Then, as 
those who were cotemporary with the events 
began to die off, and new members came in who 
obtained their knowledge from these favorable 


| Teports, thus got from favorable committees se- 


| them out of it. 


lected for the purpose, and from agents and 
assignees: then the claims began to appear furmi- 
dable! and to become more so with each revolving 
year, and with each successive defeat. For, in 
the case of the Government, time strengthens 
claims upon it, and defeats decide nothing in their 
favor. A single victory of theclaimants lets them 
into the Treasury: no number of defeats can keep 
Vanquished at one session, the 


| indefatigable agents appear at the next: and soon 


until one victory is gained: and that is enough. 


We get the credit of being just men by going back U This comes from anew profession eprung up 


They have been decided against for | 


There is no chance for the public | 
but, for Congress to repulse this application, and | 
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among us—a new indnstrial pursuit—most indus. 
triously pursued—day and night, in season and 
out of season, with accumulating arguments a, 
mollifying appliances, often administered by fain 
hands. ‘This new industrial profession are th» 
agents! men who will not be repulsed! who hold 
on like the Greek to the Persian galley at the 
battle of Marathon. You know how that wae. 
and how this pertinacious combatant held on 
with his right hand until it was chopped off, ar d 
then, with his left until it was chopped off, anq 
then with his teeth, until his head was chopped 
off; after which, the teeth still remained sticking 
in the galley. For this exploit the Greeks called 
him Cynegiras—I believe from two Greek words 
signifying dog, and hold on: that is, holding en 
like a dog; meaning not the cowardly cur, but the 
brave bull-dog, which will have his four legs cyt 
off, and his head besides, and still will hang on 
to his prey. This is our race of agents, real 
Cynegirases: and when they take hold, woe to the 
Treasury ! woe to the public lands! woe to Vir. 
ginia military land warrants! woe to the ‘ old 
soldiers’’’ lands! It is time for us to read a Jes. 
son to these agents. Our self-respect, individually 
and collectively, demand it. ‘The character of 
| popular representative Government demands it: 
for evil talk pervades the land; and I verily believe 
that, while there is much plundering by officials 
in monarchical Governments, there is no Govern- 
ment upon earth in which a people were ever so 
regularly and enormously plundered under the 
votes of their own representatives as in this Con- 
gress of ours: and all owing to this new industrial 
profession of agents and assignees. Let us read 
them a lesson: and this is the time to begin, and 
in the rejection of this bill. Let us warn them off, 
None of them bring letters of introduction to me: 
none talk with me about claims: my own constitu- 
ents excepted, asmuchas they please, (forthey have 
the right;) but nobody else. I learnt that much 
from the old fathers of the Republic—the Macons 
and Randolphs, who, like a judge on the bench, or 
a juror in the box, allowed no one (constituents 
excepted ) to speak to them in private about aclaim, 
but gave a careful consideration to all that came 
before them, in committee or the House. 





FRENCH! SPOLIATIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. T. DISNEY, 
_ OF OHIO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 24, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. DISNEY said: 


Mr. Cuairman: It is not my purposeto inflict 
upon the House any extended remarks in regard 
to the pending bill if I can avoid it, because | cor- 
dially sympathise with the general feeling which 
is manifested upon all hands, to progress with the 
business which is pressing upon us in every direc- 
tion, from every quarter, and upon almost every 
conceivable subject. I shall endeavor to limit my 
remarks in reference to the bill toa very reason- 
able time. 

Here permit me to remark, that I was, for a 
long time, deeply impregnated with a feeling of 
prejudice against these French spoliation claims; 
and it was not until l was induced to set down 
and make a careful, calm, and deliberate examin- 
ation of the case that these prejudices were dissi- 

ated; but 1 was compelled, as the result of that 

investigation and examination, into the conviction 

_ that these claims are founded in justice, and that 

the national honor, and every consideration of 

justice, public and private, demands at the hands 

of this Government the payment of the claims of 
these parties. ‘ 

This case can be stated, in general terms, in & 
dozen words. There is an infinitude of detail about 
it; there is a vast variety of facts; there is any 
quantity of opinions in relation to the matter, and 
which, if gone into, would demand a most ex- 
tended discussion, and a most extended argu- 
ment. But, I repeat, the case itself—the anatomy 

| of the case—can be stated in a dozen words; per- 
‘haps .in less. The whole case is simply here: 
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;poliations were committed upon the prop- 
Ametican merchants by the citizens of 
with the countenance and sanction of that 
nment. Those spoliations constituted a 
. yund for claims of indemnity against the 
soe, Government. It was so considered by this 
vernment, and it was so admitted by the Gov- 
vent of France. But, while France made this 
ion, she claimed a corresponding offset to 
» allowed to her upon other grounds, and, after 
an exhibition of great diplomatic skill and ability 
on both sides the whole difficulty was finally 
eettied by the United States giving to France a 
enecific discharge from all liability upon her part 
+ grant indemnity for these claims, while France, 
‘, and in consideration of that discharge so given 
upon her part, made and executed a like release 
for the claims she professed to have had against 
‘je Government of our country. 
This is the case, and it is all there is of it. | 
There was an admitted claim on the part of the 
Government of the United States against France, 
admitted by France. This is not denied. The 
claim was admitted by France; and yet, for and 
in virtue of a consideration given by I'rance, the 
United States undertook to, and did, apply the 
nroperty involved in these claims for the general 
peneit. The United States gave to France a re- 
t in full on account of these claims for her 
relense of claims on us. 
Now, under a state of facts like these, what are 
the obvious dictates of right and justice? Private 
erty has been taken in order to accomplish a 
purpose; and the question arises on the 
ization of the Government to indemnify for the 
perty so taken and applied. The principle runs 
ch all your statutes. It lies at the bottom of 
your organic laws. In all cases, compensation 
st be made for private property taken for pub- 
es. Yet, with a case so clear as is this one, 
ih the Ingenuity of those who are opposed 
t, all sorts of conceivable arguments and rea- 
s have been resorted to for the purpose of mys- 
g it, to complicate it, and prevent its being 
erstood, and to defeat the application of a prin- 
universally recognized as just and right. 
rhe same arguments have been produced and 
reproduced in an infinite number of forms, some- 
limes stronzer, sometimes weaker. Like the dis- 
st debtor, who resorts to evasions to get clear 
s creditor, gentlemen, in opposing this claim, 
ave resorted to all manner of arguments, and 
ments into the heads 


Cy 
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its which never entered 
se who were upon the stage of action at 
time these claims arose. One gentleman 
ays that war destroyed all the claims. Now, 
sr, Prance never set up any such objection—and 
‘the plea was good, France was the only party 
1 whose mouth the plea would lie, but she made 
no such plea—she admitted the justice of the 
ms, and her liability to indemnify. Looking 
ver the debates heretofore had upon this subject, 
we find this objection—this position—that war 
estroyed these claims, strenuously presented as 
ie which ought to prevent the passage of all 
aimilar bills, 

thas been said that, under international law, 
war destroys all existing or preéxisting claims. 
But even admitting the general doctrine, if the 
cams in this case were good, and acknowledged 
'o be such by France, after the existence of the 
aieged war, why are they not good now? It is 
ho answer to say that there was war! No, sir. 
The waiver by France of such a plea, and her 
suosequent admission of her liability, rendered 
these claims valid, even admitting, as | have said, 
the general doctrine to be true. 

The American diplomats who negotiated the 
convention of 1800 did not agree with the opinions 
Which the gentleman from Missouri has expressed. 

. hey contended that the abrogation of the treaties | 
“ld not invalidate the claim for indemnities on 
acount of the spoliations by the French. Their 
‘rcument on this point can be found at page 623 
o' the volume of diplomatic correspondence on this 
Subject. “If war had actually commenced when 
‘ls suggested there was cause given, still, how 
‘ould its rights be seen to extinguish the claim of 
America,’ ig the language of the American Min- 


itera, 
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tee which France never asked us to fulfill; thatit 
was offsetting one valueless thing against another. 
Others have declared that France could not have 
paid the claims if she had wished to do so. And 
that she would not have paid them if she had 
had the ability. All these objections have been 
made. But how do they apply? Look at the 
case. Citizens of the United States having been 
despoiled of their property, the Government de- 
manded indemnification from the Government of 
France. In the course of the proceedings, France 
admitted the justice of the claims, but, for a valua- 
ble consideration, our Government gave a receipt 
in full acquittance and discharge of all demands. 
That, as | have said, is the case, and all there is 
of it. 

The volume in my hand contains nothing but 
the diplomatic correspondence in relation to this 
matter. I have read it, line by line, from begin- 
ning to end; and I might occupy the committee 
for hours with extracts to show the force of what 
I have said. I find in it the very position assumed 
by the gentleman, that Congress, by its acts, had 
annulled the existing treaties. ‘There was finesse 
upon both sides, and subtlety in the negotiations 
upon the subject. The gentleman from Missouri 
will pardon meif I say to him that he overlooks 
one important pointin this case. It was notalone 
the guarantee to which he referred for which 
France claimed satisfaction and indemnity. It is 
true that she claimed indemnity for that guarantee. 
But it has been asserted that the guarantee was of 
no value, and that France never demanded its ex- 
ecution. How is this declaration sustained by the 
facts? In the letter of instructions issued by the 
Secretary of State to the American Minister at 
Paris, under date of July 15, 1797, this passage 
occurs, It certainly shows that the United States 
did not then understand that I’rance had released 
the guarantee, or considered it as without value: 

‘* When Mr. Genet was sent as the Minister of the French 
Republic to the United States, its situation was embarrassed 
and the success of its measures problematical. In such 
circumstances it was natural that France should turn her 
eyes to the mutual guarantee, and accordingly it was re- 
quired in Mr. Genet’s instructions to be ‘an essential clause 
in the new treaty’ which he was to propose,’’ &c. 

Again: 

* But, at this time, France, powerful by her victories, 
and secure in her triumphs, may less regard the reciprocal 
guarantee with the United States, and be willing to reiin- 


quish it, as a substitute for the reciprocal guarantee may be 
p-oposed,”’ &c. 





Again: 


** But if France insists on the mutual guarantee, it will 
be necessary to aim at some modification of it.” 

Can answer be more conclusive as to the alle- 
gations that the guarantee was valueless, or that 
France agreed to waive it. 

There was anotherimportant provision of which 
I shall speak, but I must go back in the consid- 
eration of events. At the breaking out of the 
French revolution, the Government of the United 
States found its relations with that country speci- 
fied and defined by two existing treaties, one of 
amity and commerce, and the other of alliance. 
In these treaties, besides various others, there 
were two important principles and provisions. 


One was the guarantee alluded to by the gentle- | 


man from Missouri; the other was that the use 
of all American ports should, at all times, be open 
to the French vessels of war, as well for the 
purpose of provisioning and refitting, as for the 
sale and disposal of the prizes they might capture 
from an enemy. Now, I desire to say that there 
is no man in tbis broad Jand who looks with 
more pain and regret than I do upon any stained 
or discolored page of our history. But a just, 
fair, and candid examination i:.to the facts of this 
case, has brought to my attention some pages in 
that history which I could wish had never been 
written. I may use the language of one of the 
French commissioners, in his report tothe French 
Legislative Assembly, when speaking of the Uni- 
ted States, in relation to this matter, he said that, 
at the outbreak of the French revolutionary war, 
the United States of America found itself embar- 
rassed, and entangled ( froisses) between their 
dread of the power of England and their treaty 
obligations to the Government of France. In this 
statement you have the clue to all the subsequent 
proceedings of our government. Subsequent to 
the treaty of 1783—the treaty of peace—the course 
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of the British Government had been one of 


hos- 
tility to the independent States of this Confeder- 
acy. England sill retained the northwestern 
posts, stimulated the Indians upon our fron \to 


active warfare; defeated the treaty with Portugal; 
encouraged the corsairs of the Barbary Powers, 
and pressed us hard for indemnification for debts 
to her citizens. This, then feeble, Government 
of the United States, with sparse population and 
impoverished Treasury, was alarmed and appre- 
hensive at the tone and conduct of England. It 
was, as described, embarrassed between treaty 
obligations to France, and apprehension of the 
power of England. Let me point to one fact. 

Immediately on the receipt in this country of 
the intelligence that war had broken out between 
irance and England, before any act of aggres- 
sion was pretended to have been committed by 
France, a Cabinet council was called, as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has stated, to determine 
what ought to be the course of the country in the 
existing condition of affairs. At the first meeting 
of the Cabinet council, Alexander Hamilton advo- 
cated the doctrine that this country was at liberty 
to disregard her treaty obligations to France if we 
found that they were at all disadvantageous to us. 
Marshall is my authority for this. Need I com- 
menton such a doctrine. If it were to prevail 
what would be the value of treaty obligations ? 
They would not be worth the paper upon which 
they were written. I¢ a Government is at liberty 
to disregard its treaty obligations whenever it finds 
them to be disadvantageous to its interests, then 
the solemn obligations of a treaty are, in reality, a 
mockery. Yet such was the spirit manifested by 
some of the authorities of this Government when 
war broke out between England and France. I 
shall not stop to inquire whether that was an offen- 
sive or a defensive war on the part of France. I 
say that the doctrines advanced by Hamilton, are 
indubitable evidence of a determination to violate 
the obligations of our treaty with Kgance, and the 
slightest pretext was waited for to carry the inten- 
tion into execution, 

In regard to the war between France and Eng- 
land, the honorable gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
Benton,] has proclaimed the opinion that the 
United States were not bound to respect its treaty 
obligations with France, because it was an offen- 
sive war with England on the part of France. Sir, 
the gentleman knows that offensive operatiors 
had actually been before commenced by England; 
that French ships had been detained in English 
ports; that England was openly encouraging the 
enemies of France; that at last the French 
Minister had been actually dismissed from London. 
And it was not until after all these things had 
occurred that France formally declared war. But, 
said certain American politicians, France having 
taken the initiative, so far as form was concerned, 
in declaring war against England, we are no 
longer under any obligations to respect our treaty 
stipulations with France. It is an offensive war 
upon the part of France, and our treaty obliga- 
tions only applied toa defensive war. [t wasupon 
such miserable subterfuges that these politicians 
sought to avoid the discharge of the honest obliga- 
tions and duties of our Government. The treaty 
said nothing about offensive or defensive war. 

Well, sir, the war went on between France and 
England. England laid down certain doctrines 
respecting the rights of the flag, which gave our 
Government fresh desires to break our faith with 
France. By our treaty with France, it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that the flag should cover the 
cargo; under which stipulation, if English goods 
were found upon an American vessel, France, or 
the French cruisers, were not at liberty to touch it. 

But the apprehensions of our Government of 
the power and temper of England daily increased. 
They were anxious to avoid a collision with her, 
and a mission was dispatched to London with 
instructions to negotiate, if possible, a treaty 
with that Government—instructions to negotiate 
a treaty in direct opposition to the stipulations of 
our treaty with France. This, of course, gave 
offense to France. She said to us, that, from the 
first, instead of manifesting a spirit of generosity 
towards her for the aid she had given us in our 
struggles for independence, we had manifested a 
spirit of hostility from the beginning of her trou- 
bles. She said that we had, by our action, in 
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viving encouragement to her enemies, manifested 
a spirit of Opposition to her interests. 

Well, sir, notwitetanding our treaty obligations 
with France, stipulating that that Government 
should have the exclusive privilege of oct upying 
our ports for the purpose of refitiing her ships ot 
war, and for the sale and disposal of prizes, Mr. 
Jay went to England under the instructions | have 
alluded to, and, in the face of thattreaty, to make 
proposals, in behalf of our Government, to cede 
to Kngland the same privileges which we had 
accorded exclusively to France. Now, what im- 
partial umpire would decide that this was acting 
with good faith to France, after having bound 
ourselves to allow her an exclusive privilege, to 
send a mission to England with instructions to 
offer her the same privileges 

England, seeing the advantage of the proposi- 
tion, of course eagerly accepted it. The treaty 
was ratified, and it was that Jay treaty which 
first cave rise to a division of parties in the United 
States A large portion of the American people, 
although they were apprehensive of the power of 
England, yet strongly disapproved the negotiation 
and the ratification of the Jay treaty. A majority 
of the American people understood it to be not 
only in violation of the friendly relations which 
had previously existed between this Government 
and France, but as an absolute violation of our 
independence. And who can nowread the treaties 
and doubt the fact? 

Mr. Chairman, these treaties are both on record ; 
that negotiated with France, and the one subse- 
quently negotiated with England, and we can 
judge for ourselves whether they did not come in 
conflict. France naturally took umbrage at this 
conduct upon the part of our Government, as she 
had the right to do. The treaty with England not 
only ceded to England the same right we had given 
to I’rance, in respect to opening our ports for the 
fitting and refitting of ships of war, but it gave to 
British cruis@® the right to search our ships, and 
to take any French property that might be found 
on board; while if British property was found on 
board our vessels by French cruisers, It must, 
under our treaty with France, remain untouched. 

The whole proceedings in regard to this Eng- 
lish treaty were characterized by the same Spirit. 
I’rance, having received intimations that it was 
negotiating, demanded an explanation from Mr. 
Monroe, the American Minister at Paris, and he, 
in conformity with his instructions, replied that 
it was only for commercial purposes. Subse- 
quently, when the terms of the treaty became 
known, the French Government demanded of Mr. 
Monroe an explanation of the declaration he had 
made. His embarrassment can easily be im®- 
eimed, and he describes it in his official commun!- 
cations home. He was complicated, and recalled. 
{tis true that our Government entered a defense 
by pointing to the reservation in the English 
treaty which professed to reserve the rights under 
prior treaties. But practice soon developed the 
fact that no meaning was attached by our Gov- 
ernment to the reservation. Prior to the negotia- 
tion of the British treaty, the French vessels had 
been in the habit of using our ports in conformity 
with the stipulations of the treaties with France, 
but when Adel remonstrated against the prohibi- 
tion of our Government, as against the vessels 
of France, the American Secretary of State, in 
his communication to the President on that sub- 


ject, admits the fact that orders of prohibition had 


been issued, and justified it on the ground that, to 
do otherwise would be in violation of our treaty 
with England, and, he adds, that the order was 
rendered the more necessary, because, formerly, 
under instructions to the collectors, the French 
had exercised that use of our ports. A frank 
admission that the privileges of France, under her 
treaty stipulations, were denied to her after the 
treaty was negotiated with England, and a preg- 
nant commentary upon the construction which 
our Government gave to the reservation of the 
treaty rights of France in the English treaty. 
France became irritated at these proceedings 
and undertook to do the same thing that we allowed 
the British to do; that is to seize British property 
whenever they found it on board American ves- 
sels. The French cruisers seized American ves- 
sels in violation of the treaty obligations between 
we and France, and in violation of the law of 
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nations. Our Government remonstrated; but they 
replied that whenever we caused the British to 
respect our flag, they would also respect it. 
rance never dented her obligations to indemnify 
us for the captures which were thus illegally made. 
Sha admitted that they were made in violation of 
her treaty stipulations with us, and in violation of 
the law of nations. Because the law of nations,as 
laid down by the alliance of armed neutrality of 
the north, at the head of which Russia stood, pro- 
claimed the doctrine that the flag should cover the 
cargo—Great Britain alone claiming the right to 
seize the property regardless of the flag. 

It is amusing to look over the various speeches 
which have been made, at different periods during 
the last forty or fifty years, in opposition to these 
claims. If any gentleman wili take the trouble to 
do so, he will find that they are all precisely of the 
same class. The arguments run that there was 
war; and, as war destroyed existing obligations, 
the right to indemnity for these spoliations was 
destroyed; that France was unable to pay for 
them, and nothing could have been got from her; 
that France was unwilling to pay for them, and 
never intended to pay for them; that the consider- 
ation which our Government got for the relin- 
quishment of these claims was valueless; that the 
guarantee to defend the }’rench possessions was 
of no obligation; that its execution never was de- 
manded, and the changes which can be rung upon 
these points have. been urged in every possible 
form. But there they are: and now, after all, 
what do they amountto? Every one of them is 
disproved by the official papers in the case. 

Now, if there had been war, it by no means 
worked the destruction of these claims. War— 
even formal, solemn, and complete war—by no 
means destroys existing obligations. War is a 
resort to violence to settle existing differences be- 
tween nations; and, during its existence, a nation 
refuses to discharge her obligations, but that by no 
means releases her from them. If released, that 
can only be done by agreement, by the treaty made 
between the parties at the close of their hostilities. 
Take two individuals ina state of nature: A owes 
an obligation to B, and differences arise between 
them; .wiolence is resorted to; does that discharge 
A? The result of the contest may enable A to 
compel B to release him; but until he does release 
him, the obligation unquestionably remains. But 
there was no war; and, besides, the parties agreed 
to, and settled upon, a basis which rested upon the 
assumption that there had been no war, and we 
took the advantages resulting from that assump- 
tion. Can we, then, refuse to acknowledge, upon 
the other hand, the liabilities which result from it? 
But I have said there was no war. If there was 
a war, when did it begin, and when did it end? 
Did it begin with the acts of Congress in 1798, and 
end with the Convention in 1800? Itis impossible 
that I should avail myself, in these remarks, of all 
the extracts which I might desire to quote. There 
was no war. In his letter to Mr. Gerry, of July 
15, 1798, T'alleyrand writes: 

‘Tt is atthe very moment of this fresh provocation (the 
acts of Congress during that year) which would appear to 
leave no honorable choice but war.’? 

Again, in the same letter, he says: 


** Such is the repugnance to consider the United States as 
enemies that, notwithstanding their hostile demonstrations, 
itmeans to wait until it be irresistibly forced to it by real 
hostilities.’ 


Again, in hiscircular tothe French Minister of 
Marine, dated August 18, 1798, Talleyrand says: 


* Our political situation with regardto the United States 
citizens, not having undergone, up to this day, any change 
that might have an influence upon the attentions due to 
neutral nations, I think it unnecessary to bring to your 
recollection, that no attempt should be made against the 
security and liberty of persons composing the officers and 


crews of every American vessel that is found regular, and | 


that the same course should be observed towards all pas- 
sengers and other citizens of the United States furnished 
With passports or necessary protection,’’ &c. 

And the letter to the American Secretary of 
State from Skipwith, transmitting a copy of this 
circular, goés into an explanation of certain pro- 
ceedings of the French tribunals in regard to 
American vessels, in which he speaks of ** neu- 
trals in general, and the flag of the United States 
in particular.’’ 

In the letter of instructions given by the Secre- 
tary of State to the American Envoys, and dated 
October 22, 1799, he says: 


; 
| 
| 
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This conduct of the French Republic would 
justified an immediate declaration of war on the 
United States, but, desirous of maintaining peace, and 
Willing to leave open the door of reconciliation wit) I Ze 
the United States contented themselves with p 1 
for defense, and measures calculated to protect 
merce.”? 

>ut listen to the American Envoys. [Ty 9) 
communication to the French Minister, dated : 
August, 1800, they remark: 

“Tf, however, that declaration (the declaration by ¢ 
gress that the treaties had ceased to bind us) had amou 
to a cause Of war, yet, as the wisdom of France hid re 
ciled it to peace, its application on the principle of Wart 
the extinguishment of claims would be inexplicable, 
even as to war itself, though it does by its nghts, or Fathos 
by its usages, enforced against weaker powers, meray ; 
injuries it operates, # does not cancel ablizations pri a 
existence. If war had actually commenced when it js on, 
gested there was cause given, still how could its rights |, 
seen to extinguish the claims of America,” &e. 

So our Ministers not only denied that there was 
a war, but denied that even cause for it was giy, 
and contended that, even if war itself had existe; 
it would not have destroyed the obligation to psy 
these claims. What a commentary upon the do: 
rines now anvanced. The President’s messages ; 
1798, and in 1799, speak of the proceedings of oy, 
Government as measures of defense; and the sm 
of March 2, 1799, passed subsequently to the aris 
which have been spoken of as acts of war, vives 
an eventual authority to the President © in case 
war shall break out,” and by this expression cer. 
tainly expresses the opinion of Congress that wo; 
had not at that time broken out. ‘Talleyrand, jy 
his letter to Pichon, under date of August 2s, |7s, 
Says: 

‘If France did not manifest itself more wise, (this mis 
understanding,) would henceforth induce a@ violent rupture 
between the two Republics,”? &e. 

Again: 

‘© Therefore, it (France) never dreamed of making war 
against them, nor of exciting civil commotion among 
and every contrary supposition, is an insult to cow 
sense,”? 

Again, in another letter to Pichon, under date 
of September 28, 1798, Talleyrand uses this ex- 
pression, speaking of the United States: 

* Notwithstanding the irritating and almost hostile 
measures which they have adopted.” 

3 re the f | decl i t 

jut we have the forma eclaration of the 
French Ministers, as addressed to the American 
Ministers, under date of 11th August, 1800: 

‘The treaties which united France and the United States 

are not broken. That even war could not have brokent 


yar 


' 


their 


| but that the state of misunderstanding which has exis: 
| for some time, between France and the United States, 


the acts of some agents, rather than by the will of the res 
pective Governments, has not been a state of war, at Jeast, 
on the side of France.”? 

But | will not extend these quotations further 
Certainly, enough has been cited to show that (here 
was no war. ‘The Congress of 1799 did not 
sider that there was war. The I"rench Govern- 
ment emphatically denied that there was war, aid 
the acts of the two countries show that there wes 
no war. Thereare belligerent rights which exis! 
in time of war, but do not in time of peace. ‘They 
are well defined; and usage has required that, 
before these belligerent rights can be recognized, 
that the sovereign shall formally recognize tue 
state of war. 

3ut to the validity of these claims. On paz 
523 of the volume containing the diplomatic cor 
respondence on this subject, there is the argumeti! 
of the American commissioners, to show tha’, 


_whether in a state of war or peace, these clais 


were obligatory on France. There are, upon ‘i's 
point, some thirty or forty references to suthor: 
ties in this correspondence, to the various dec/ar- 
ations, arguments, statements, and opinions © 


| high officials, both French and American. [ere 


is the opinion of Mr. Marshall. He says, speak: 
ing of the French admission of these claims: 

‘* My reason for conceiving that this ought to be stipulate’ 
expressly, was a conviction that, if it was referred to « 
Inissioners, it Would be committing absolutely to chan ee 
complete a right as any individual ever possessed.”’—Di« 
102, Sen. 1826, p. 471. 

That was the opinion of Mr. Marskall. Th" 
here, on page 562 of the same document, are '’* 
instructions to the American Ministers, emanatit: 


from our own Government, to press for indem- 


nity for these spoliations: 


_ . a the 
‘At the opening of the negotiations you will inform" 
| French Ministers, that the United States expects [0m 


France, as an indispensable condition of the treaty, & S"!)" 


lation to make to the citizens of the United States (0! 


compensation for all losses and damages,’’ &c. 
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Phen, here is the proposition made on the 18th 
, 1800, by the American Ministers, for the 
in of a new treaty to recognize and settle 
ims. Thesecond article recites the fact 
ires and seizares had been made of 
xn vessels by French citizens, and closes 
ese words: 
<acreed that in all such cases full and complete 
sation shall be made by the French Government.” 
‘ere, also, is the testimony of the great Napo- 
himself, while at St. Helena. Speaking of 
Cenvention of 1800, which settled these mat- 
« ond ef the suppression of the second article, 
he ays: 
suppression of this article at once put an end to 
ves which France had possessed by the treaty of 
innulled the just claims which America might 
ie for injuries done in time of peace.’’—Gour- 
lemoirs, vol. 2, p. 129. 


l[e adds, in continuation: 

ic was exactly what the First Consul had proposed 
lf, in fixing these two points as equiponderating 
Vithout this, it wouid have been impossible 
. the merchants of the United States, and to banish 
sir memory the losses they had suffered. The First 
tification of this treaty was dated July 31, 1801, 
ired that it was to be clearly understood that the 
ssion of article two annulled ali claims for indem- 
[he letter of W.C. Preston to Mr. Causten 
ws us the opinion which Chief Justice Mar- 
\| entertained of the rights of these parties as 

sinstour Government. He said: 


hat, baving been connected with the events of that 
i, and conversant with the circumstances under which 
ms arose, he was, from his own knovwledze, satisfied 
tthere was the strongest obligation on the Government 
npensate the sufferers by the French spoliations. He 
, sucsinet statement of the leading facts, and the 
es of law applicable to them, in so precise and lucid 
that it seemed to me a termination of the argument 

cial decision.”?’ 


Bad feeling had existed on both sides; and after 
epredations on our commerce had been car- 
ried toan enormous extent, and our country had 
pared for war, the Uoor was opened, plenipo- 
tiaries wére sent to France, and negotiations 
were commenced. 

Propositions were made on all sides. The 
American Ministers began by saying: You must 
y usindemnity for these spoliations. The French 

sters replied: We are willing to pay it; it is 

tenough; but while we acknowledge our lia- 
ity for the indemnity, you will perceive that 
liability grows out of the existing treaties of 
mity and alliance, and our liability to pay the 
emnity for spoliations involves an acknowl- 
lyment upon your part that those treaties still 
The Americans replied that those treaties 

had been annulled by act of Congress, and that, 
erefore, they could not recognize their existence. 

Che negotiations went on, and arguments were 
resorted to, sufficiently ingenious and able on both 
sides. Finally, the American Ministers offered to 
buy off our liability, under this very guarantee 
which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Benton] 

as told us to-day was valueless. The American 

inisters proposed, in direct terms—the evidence 

‘before me—to buy off the claim of France in 
regard to that guarantee, and also the privilege 

ecured to the French of using American ports— 

rovisions of the very treaties which Congress had 

declared to beannulled. They proposed to givea 
specified and definite sum of money to be released 
rom each of those privileges. Now, sir, with that 
fact before us, what becomes of the statement of 
thegentleman that the guarantee was valueless ? 
Ifit was valueless, why did our Ministers offer to 
give a certain sum of money to be released from 
This they did do. The testimony is here in 

ur own diplomatic correspondence. At page 
525, you will find the offer of the American com- 
missioners to give eight millions of francs to be 
released from those treaty stipulations. Trance 
offered to take the eight millions of francs to re- 
ease us from that guarantee, and to offset our 
aim for indemnity by relinquishing her right of 

‘sing American ports. She said: we will take 
‘he eight millions of francs, and release you from 
‘ne guarantee; but then we shall claim that our 
right to the use of your ports is equal in value to 
your claims for indemnity; that is to say, we 
*'l release you from all the obligations of the 
respective treaties of amity and alliance, provided 


a4 


you give us eight millions of francs, and pay your , 
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own citizens indemnity for spoliations committed 
by us. Can the gentieman from Missouri, and 
those who side with him, deny this in the teeth 
and eyes of this record? Can that be said to be 
valueless which you authorized your own Minis- 
ters to offer such asum for,and which the French 
appreciated, as is illustrated by their counter prop- 
ositton Ff 

Another offer of the Americans, at a subsequent 
stage of the negotiation, was, that France should 
have her treaty rights, and acknowledge tiie lia- 
bility for indemnity, but suspend the payment 
until France could be restored to the use of our 
ports. Finally, the French offered to go into a 
new treaty, and say nothing about the indemnity 
for these spoliations. Our Ministers were embar- 
rassed by the act of Congress declaring the treaties 
null and void, and by being directed to press for 
indemnification for these spoliations. The French 
admitted the liability, but insisted that the treaties 
existed. The two parties began to be sensible that 
they could never come to an agreement on those 
terms, and that some middle course must be 
adopted. The French, then, said: ‘* We can 
readily understand how your country, sparsely 
populated as it is, situated at an immense distance 
from France, and exposed to the naval power of 
England, we can understand how careful you must 
be not to provoke that Government into hostilities 
against you, and we have no disposition to put 
you into such a dangerous position. It is more 
important for France, said they, that the United 
States should preserve their independence, than the 
exact execution of a legal obligation to us, when, 
by insisting, we might subject you again to the 
English yoke, (joug.)’? The French commission- 
ers talked liberally and comprehensively. They 
said: though these considerations may induce us 
to forbear insisting on the specific execution of 
your treaty obligations, yet we must, at least, ask 
you to put us on the same footing as England; we 
will release you from the obligations of the exist- 
ing treaties, but we ask you to release us, also, 
from the claims for spoliations, because we give 
up infinitely more than we ask of you in return. 
The negotiators finally came to terms. 

The second article of this new treaty was a 
stipulation that the two high contracting parties, 
not being able to agree at present upon certain 
claims arising out of the treaty of amity and 
commerce, and for certain spotiations, would ne- 
gotiate further on these subjects at a convenient 
time. That treaty came here and was submitted 
to the Senate for its ratification; but the Senate 
struck out that article, adding in lieu of it these 


words: 


“Tt is agreed that the within convention shall be in foree 
for the term of eight years trom the time of the exchange of 
this treaty.” 

It will be perceived that the second article pro- 
vided for future negotiation on these vexed sub- 
jects—the claims of American citizens on France 
and the claims of France on the United States, for 
indemnity for the guarantee of its West India 
Islands, and for the use of the American ports. 

Sut the new treaty made other stipulations, which 
were supposed to be of great importance to both 
countries. The treaty came here, and, as I have 
said, the Senate refused to ratify that second 
article, but struck it out entirely. It was sent 
back to France, with this modification, for ratifi- 
cation. France objeeted, and asked why the 
modification was made. It may be, said they, 
that in striking out that article you intended to 


hold us liable for these indemnities; but at the ‘ 


same time you are disavowing your liability under 
the treaty stipulation of 1778. Explanations took 
place between the parties, and arguments were 
made, until finally the French Government ratified 
it, with the further modification, as it now stands, 
in these words: 

‘¢ The Government of the United States having added in 
its ratification that the convention should be in force for eight 
years, and, having omitted the second article, the Govern 
ment of the French Republic consents to accept, ratify, and 
confirm the above convention, with the additional article 
importing that the convention shall be in force for the space 
of eight years, and with the retrenchment of the second 
article: Provided, That by this retrenchment, the two States 


renonuce the respective pretensions which are the object of 


the said article.’? 


Which, being returned to the United States, the 
Senate declared that ‘‘ they considered the said 
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convention as fully ratified,’ and it w: 


claimed officially by the President of the United 


olates. 


Ss 80 pro- 


Now, sir, is it possible for a thing to be more 
expressive than the language contained in this 
article? It isa specific renunciation on the part 
of each of the parties of their respective prete: 


sions; and these pretensions are described | 
rejected second article—that Is to say, the prete 
sions on the part of France that we were 
liable for our treaty obligations, and the prete 
sions of the United States that the Government of 
france should indemnify them for its spoliations 
on American citizens. Were they valueless on 
either side? 

I now come back to my original statement of 
the case. The United States did undertake to, 
and did renounce, on the part of the American 
claimants, an admitted right of remedy as against 
the Government of I’rance,and renounced it for a 
consideration: for, as | have shown, the Govern- 
ment of the United States actually offered money, 
to a specified amount, in order to be released from 
the obligations. which it was under to I'rance, and 
from which itdid get relieved by the cession of 
the rights of the claimants provided for in this 
bill.- Now, sir, is there a lawyer in this Elouse 
who will not say, that, in an action under such 
facts against a private individual, before any judi- 
cial tribunal in the country, the court would not 
decree against the agent, who, having undertaken 
a settlement of the accounts of these claimants, had 
executed a receipt in full acquittance and discharge, 
and had received a valuable consiceration for it— 
is there a lawyer who would say that such an 
agent would not be liable, or is there a judicial 
court who would not entera decree against the 
agent, at least to the extent of the consideration 
which he had received? Is therea doubt of the 
law in suchacase? All the positions of the able 
gentlemen who have opposed this bill have only 
succeeded in mystifying the case; they have not 
staggered the arguments by which the 
the bill is supported. 

The question has been presented, whether, under 
the facts, the Government of the United States 
should pay the full amount claimed by these par- 
ties. It has not been argued here to-day that there 
was nota just claim against the Government of 
I'rance, nor has it been attempted to be proven 
that our Government did not receive a valuable 
consideration from France for releasing her from 
these claims, nor that the Government of the 
United States did not thereby incur liability to 
the parties, but the opposition is made on the 
rround of the amount of theseclaims. It is arcued 
that it may be that the amount of these claims is 
infinitely larger than that which the bill provides 
for, and that the provision for a part invoives the 
recognition of our liability for the whole. 

Mr. ORR, (interrupting.) I denied the liability 
of the Government to pay these claims, and stated 
so in my remarks. 

Mr. DISNEY. Then I did not hear the cen- 
tleman’s remarks. I have stated that it is con- 
tended by some that if this bill were passed, the 
Government would be liable to be called upon to 
pay further claims. But there are others who, 
while they acknowledge the liability of the Gov- 
ernment for the settlement of these claims, yet 
deny that that liability extended beyond the con- 
sideration which the Government had received f 
their settlement, and who felt willing to give over 
to the claimants the full amount of the receive 
consideration. This bill is framed with :eferen«« 
to this latter consideration. It does not provide 
that the claimants will be entitled to the full amount 
of their claim, but it recognizes the principle that 
they are entitled to recover the full amount of the 
consideration which the Government of the United 
States received from the Government of l*rance. 
That is the principle upon which it stands: and 
that principle excludes all further claims , beesuse 
this bill is a decision by Congress of the extent to 
which the United States are liab! It excludes 
the right of claimants to claim anything beyond 
the consideration received by the United States in 
the settlement of these claims. 

I said, when! got up,thatI intended to be limited 
in the extent of my remarks. I have a mass of 
materials before me which weuld occupy my time 
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|, and the attention of the House for hours; but | 
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see how impossible it would be for me to attempt 
{ shall therefore content myself with 
‘The case 


gomg into it. 
this plain exposition to the louse. 
siands precisely upon the single point that there 
wos an admitted liability on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of France for the spoliations committed 
on our citizens; waich liability our Government 
released for a valuable consideration. And the 
bill proposes to pay over to the parties whose 
property was taken the amount of the consider- 
ation which the United States received for their 
Betifement. 

One other matter before I take my seat, Ithas 
been objec’ed that the Government went to all the 
lengths which it was bound to go to for the col- 
lection of these claims; and: it 1s denied that the 
Government can be bound for their payment, be- 
cause it ‘tid not go to war to enforce them. Now 
{ admit that the Government is not bound, in pro- 
tection of its citizens, to go to war, because the 
rights of these citizens may be invaded, or because 
justice may have been refused or denied them by 
a foreign Government. The parties interested in 
these claims set up no such preténsion; they do 
not claun that the Government ouglit to have gone 
to war to recover them. They make no claim of 
the kind, but they do claim that the Government, 
having acted as their agent to collect the money 
due them, did collect it to a certain amount, and 
Is, therefore, under obligations to honestly account 
for it The gentleman trom South Carolina [Mr. 
Orn] says that he denies any obligation on the 
part of the Government to pay these claims. But 
can there be any reason for refusing to pay an 
obligation of this kind? Can it be denied in law ? 
If it should be proven that a party acting as agent 
for the gentleman from South Carolina had ab- 
solutely recovered a debt due him, the amount of 
which could be shown, I think that the gentleman 
would hold him to an account, at least, to the 
extent of the claim that he had recovered. And 
80 this case stands, and it is all there is of it. 


Nores.—The foilowing extracts illustrate the 
opinions of the two Governments, in relation to 
the value of the Treaties of 1778, and the liability 
of France to indemnify for her spoliations: 


* Atan interview, to day, withthe French Ministers, the 
following proposition Was delivered to them in writing: 

* Iudomuitics to be ascertained and secured in the man 
ner proposed in our project of a treaty, but not to be paid 
untl the United States shall have offered to France an 
article stipulatiog free adimission in the ports of each. for 
the privateers and prizes of the other, ond the exclusion of 
those of their enemies; nor, unless the article be offered 
within seven years, such article to have the same effect. in 
point of priority, as a similar provision bad in the treaty of 
1778."’—Journal of American Ministers, July 15, 1800. 


“ar 






lo suspend the payment ut compensation, (for the spoli- 
ations.) a considcorauen of much Weightin the estimation of 
the United states, until France would be put into comp'ete 
possession of the privileges (the use of the Ameri un ports) 
she contended tor, and, at the same time, to give that se- 
curly Which a great pecuniary pledge would amount to, 
for her having that privilege.°— Proposition of the Ameri- 
can Ministers July «3, 1800. 


The first proposition of the Ministers of France is to 
Btipulate a full and entire recognition of the treaties, and 
the reciprocal engagement of compensation for damages 
resulting on both sides for theirintraction, &c., &e. Either 
the ancient treaties, with the privileges resulting from pri- 
ority, and the stipulation of reciprocal indemnities, or a 
new treaty assuring equality without indemnity .’’—Proposi- 
tionof French Ministers, August 11, 1800. 


“1. Let it be declared that the former treaties are re- 
newed and confirmed, and shall bave the same effect as if 
no misunderstanding between the two Powers had inter- 
vened, except so far as they are derogated from by the pres- 
ent treaty. 

**2. It shall be optional with either party to pay to the 
other, wWithiu seven years, three millions of francs in money 
or securuies which may be issued tor mdemnities, and 
thereby reduce the rights of the other as to privateers and 
prizes, to those of the most favored nation, &c. 


‘<3. The mutual guarantee in the treaty of allianee shall | 


be so specified and limited that its future obligation shall 
be, on the part of France, when the United States shall be 
attacked, to turnish and deliver, at her own ports, military 
stores to the amount of one million of frances, and on the 
part of the United States, when the French possessions in 
America, in any future war, shall be attacked, to farnish 
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aud deliver, at their own ports, a like amountin provisions. || 


{t shail, moreover, be optional for either party to exonerate 
itself wholly of its obligations by paving to the other, within 
seven years, a gross sum of five million of frances in money, 
or such securities as may be issued for indemnities. 

** 5. There shall be a reciprocal stipulation far indemni 
ties, and these indetanities shall be limited to the claims of 
individuals,” &e.— Proposition of imerican Ministers, u- 
gust 20, 1500. 

“The note, however, of the American Ministers pro- 
poses an essential modification of the seventeenth article. 
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It is, therefore, evident that the note refers to the second 
part of the alternative, which consisted of an Oferot anew 
treaty withoutindemnity. The Frenel: Ministers can, there 
fore, insist that ali stipulation for indematties be laid aside. 
France, however, will give to tie United Stetes a vew proof 
of her amicable intentions by consenting at once to the 
modification of her treaties, and to the principle of indemni- 
lies, Ye. 

‘+1. Ancient treaties shall be continued and confirmed, 
&e. 

‘©2. Commissioners shal! be appointed to liquidate the 
respective lo-ses. 

“4. If, duiing the term of seven years, the proposal to 
establish the seventeentii and twenty-second articles be not 
made and accepted without reserve, the award tor mdem- 
nities determined by the commissioners shall not be 
allowed 

*5 The guarantee <upulated by the treaty of alliance 
shall be converted into a grant of succor for two millions. 
But this grant shall not be redeemable unless by a capital 
of ten millions.’’— Proposition of French Minisiers, August 
25, 1800, 


{Nore. The fourth article as above is a prop- 
osition to affect indemnities against the use of the 
American ports, and the fifth article is to releas 
the guarantee for ten millions of francs. ] 


‘ft is agreed that the United States shall pay to the 
French Repablic, wihin seven years, &c., exgit millions 
of francs iu money, or such securities as have been or may 
be ossued to cituzens of the United States for indemnities 
under the said treaty, together with interest, &e. And that 
asa cousideration of such engagement the United States 
shall forever be exonerated of the obligation on their part 
to furnish suceor, or aid under the mutual guarantee of the 
eleventh article of tue treaty of ailianec of the 6 lof Feb 
ruary, 1778, and the rights of the French Republic, under 
the seventeenth aud twenty-second articles of the treaty of 
amity and commerce of the same date, shall be forever 
limited to such as the most favored nation shall in these 
respects enjoy. ‘To such a supulation in connection, &c., 
the American envoys would agree.’’— Proposition of Amer- 
ican Ministers, August 29, loi0. 

* We sha Lhave a righi to take our prizes into the ports 
of Amenea. A commission shall regulate the indemnities 
which eiber of the two uations may owe to the citizens 
of the other. The iudempities which shall be due by 
France to Whe citizens of the United States shall be paid 
for by the United states 5; and in return fur which France 
vields the exclusive privilege resulting trom the seven- 
teenth and twenty-second articles of the treaty of com- 
merce, and trom the rigits of guaranteeing the eleventh 
article or the treaty of alliance.?-—P,oposition of French 
Ministers, S ple mber 4, 1800. 

*T wish I had been auchorized to subscribe to a joint 
abandonment of treahesandindemnnies. Asclaims, they 
will aiways be set off against each other by them, aud | 
consider the cessation Of their claims to treaties as valu 


able.”’— Letter of Commissioner Murray to secrciury of 


State, Peris, July 1, Isul. 


* The suppression of this article (the second article of 


the Convention of 1800) releasing the Americans irom all 
preieusions on our part relalive to ancient treaties, and our 
silence respecting tbe same article, leaving us exposed to 
the whole weight of the eventual demand of this Govern- 
inent relative to indemnilies, thas become necessary that 
a form be introduced into the act of ratification in order to 
express the sense in which the Government of the Repub- 
lic understood and accepted the abolition of the suppressed 
arucle "—Letier of Talleyrand to Pechon, August 4, 1801. 

“Lown | have always considered this article and the 
guarantee of our independence as more tmporiaut to us 
than the guarantee of the Isiands was to France, and the 
sacrifices we have made of our immense claims to get rid of 


it as a dead loss.?*—Mr Livingston to the Secretary of | 


State, Paris, Junuary 13, 1802 

“Tt will, sir, be wel recollected by the distinguished 
characters who had the management of the negouation, 
that the payment for illegal captures, with damages and 
indemnities, was demanded on one side, and the renewal 
of the treaty of 1778 on the other, thatthey were considc red 
as of equivalent value, and that they ouly jormed the sub 
ject of the second article,’? &e.—Leller of Mr. Livingston 
to French Minister, April 17, 1802. 

“The claims, again, from which France was released 
were admit'ed by France, and the release was fora val- 
vable consideration ona correspondent release of the United 


States frou: certain claims on them.’—Mr. Madison to | 


American Minisler to Spain, Februury 6, 1804. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS., 


SPEECH OF HON. P. PHILLIPS, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
January 25, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. PHILLIPS said: 
Mr. Cuairnman: The subject under considera- 


\| tion has been illustrated by the most eminent 
' statesmen of our country. 


I do not promise that 
I shall be able to add to the discussion heretofore 
had, one new fact or argument. 


argue as concisely as possible, the legal and logical 





it. My attempt will | 
| be, to array the facts in the simplest form, and to | 
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carry conviction to a single mind in this Ha!) | 
shal! feel that | have accomplished someting ig 
the cause of justice and national honor. im 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration cop. 
nects itself with our earliest history as a nation. 
aye, sir, with our very birthas a nation. It byinos 
before us the scenes and events of that great reyo. 
lutionary struggle by which our libe ties wen 
established, and our independence made secu 
Here, sir, we find this national Hall decorates 
with the portraits of the two great men of tha 
eventful and trying period. On your right and on 
your left are Washington and Lafayette. They 
who now stand face to face, then stood side } 
side and shoulder to shoulder. Together, as the 
representatives of their Governments, they ep. 
countered the dangers and perils of the cor flict, 
Who does not remember the desperate condition 
of the American Army, the despondency of oyr 
officers, the cruel privations and sufferings of oy; 
men, at that period of the war, when the news 
arrived that the Stares had entered into a treaty 
of alliance with France, by which thet Govern. 
ment stipulated **to maintain effectually the |ip. 
erty, sovereignty, and independence of the United 
States, as well in matters of Government +g of 
commerce,’ (treaty of alliance, February 6, 1778 
Sir, this intelligence brought joy and healing op 
its wings; it stimulated the bold, it confirmed the 
wavering, it lifted up and strengthened the down 
cast. I will not say that the independence of the 
States would not have been finally achieved by 
their own ranidly increasing population and re. 
sources, but this [ do say, that without the aid of 
France, atthat time, the result of our revolutionary 
war would have been more than problematical. ” 

3utit is important to be considered that,whilethe 
treaty guaranteed the sovereignty and independ. 
ence of the States, and the possessions which they 
might acquire by eonquest or treaty stipzlations, 
they, on their part, guaranteed to France the then 
possessions of the Crown of France in America, 
as well as those it might acquire by the future 
treaty of peace. By the subsequent treaty of 
amity and commerce, of 6th February, 1778, and 
the convention of November 14, 1788, it was 
agreed that the French should enter American 
ports with their prizes—while nations at war with 
France were excluded from the like privilege. Pn- 
vateers under commission hostile to France were 
denied the right to fit out their vessels or carry on 
barter there, and to the French consu!s full power 
and jurisdiction were given over all French ves- 
seis in civil disputes arising thereon, with a com- 
plete inspection over said vessels and their crews. 
Such, in brief, were the mutual stipulations entered 
into between the two Governments. 

I shall not, Mr. Chairman, go into the question 
whether these stipulations were fulfilled in good 
faith. I shall not inquire whether the aid promised 
was given. I pass by the obvious fact that not- 
withstanding the eighth article of the treaty of 
alliance, that neither of the parties ‘* should con- 
clude either truce or peace’”’ without “ the formal 
consent of the other first obtained,’’ that in 17523 
the States ‘did conclude a peace with Great Britain 
without the knowledge or consent of their ally. 

These are matters which involve the honor of 
our country, and the consideration of them is not 
called for by the demands of the subject now befvre 
us. Let it suffice to say that France was loud in 
her complaints for alleged violations of treaty con- 
pacts; and that, on the breaking out of the wat 
in 1793, with Great Britain, she commenced a ey°- 
tem of aggravated plunder and confiscation of out 
commerce; and this was carried to such extent 
that the estimate of the number of vessels seized 


| prior to 1800 has gone as high as two thousand. 


This statement, though brief, is sufficiently full 
to show the origin of the claims or pretensions on 
the part of both Governments, and we proceed in 
the discussion with the indisputable and undis- 
puted fact of American losses, to a large amoun', 
occasioned by seizures and embargoes, under 
authority of the French Government. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Ors,) 
who has just taken his seat, while admitung that 
our commerce was harassed, and our citzens 
despoiled, denies that this afforded ary claim for 
reparation on the French Government, Decat!s®s 
as he asserts, these wrongs were inflicted (urits 


| deductions from them. In doing this, should 1 |! a period of war between France and the United 
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To support this proposition the gentle- 


“rates. 


nanes But is it not a surprise to hear it 
ed that these acts were equivalent to a 
ron of war between these two countries? 
the Constitution, Congress alone has the 
Itis Congress, the Senate, 


and 


[ ler 
Und 

ower to declare war. 
House of 


fieoresentatives, President; the 

a] egislative power of the Government. I 
forthe declaration of war made against France. 
Who made it?) Whereis it?) When did the war 
hecin? When did it end? If ended, where is 
the treaty of peace? Is the fact of war one so 
doubtful, secret, Or mysterious, that we are chal- 


ced to debate the question of its existence? 
The ve statutes which the gentleman has read, show 
nartial hostility between the two Governments, 
tno war or general hostility, and the gentleman 
fallen into the error of not recognizing the 
road line of demarcation, which, on well estab- 
‘she a princ iples of international law lies between 
* Without intending the slightest disrespect 

to my friend from South Carolina, { cannot feel 
ty) be necessary to press this distinction further 
ilaving Shown that the claims of our citizens 
did not grow out of the aggressions of war, let us 
nquire what view our Government has taken of 
hether they have ignored their existence, 


{ 
ha 8 
j 
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them, 7 = 3 7 : 
or eo their validity? Notwithstanding the 
denial of the gentleman, I think I shall be able to 


show t at our Government has uniformly recog- 
nised the losses thus infitcted on our citizens, and 
considered them entitled to redress. 


Th e gentleman from South Carolina has intro- | 


ed theact of Congress of 1798, which, in terms, 
rogates the treaties with France. At any rate, 
will be admitted that the treaties were binding 
until the passage of the act. Prior to that time, it 
follows, the treaties were cperative, and asa large 
nortion of these claims are for seizures made before 
he date of that act they would be excluded from 
the objections urged by the gentleman. But let us 
return to the question of recognition by our Gov- 
ernment. The preamble of that act recites asa 
ground of the abrogation that: 


cue 


“Under the authority of the French Government there is 

vet pursued against the United Statesa system of predatory 
lence, intracting the said treaties, and hostile io the rights 
(a tree and independent nation.”’ 


llere isa solemn acknowledgment of the wrong 
committed by the French Government upon our 
, wrongs of so grievous a nature as to 

tify the extremest action of a retaliatory charac- 

. But this recognition does not stop here. The 
G Sevan admitting the obligation of protec- 
tion due to its ettizens, sent two commissions to 
France, one in 1797, composed of Messrs. Pinck- 
ney, Marshall, and Gerry; and the other in 1799, 
consisting of Etlsworth, Davie, and Murray. 
These commissions were to arrange, and, if pos- 
sible, to adjust all the difficulties pénding between 
the two countries, included in which were the 
claims of our citizens for what are now known as 
“T'rench spoliations.” 


The instructions to our Ministers in 1797 were 
as follows: 





US 


‘Although the reparation for losses sustained by the 

tizens ot the United States, in consequence of irregular 
or iiiegal captures or condemnations, or forcible seizure, or 
detentions, is of very high importance, and is to be pressed 
with the greatest earnestness ; yet it is not to be insisted on 
as tn indispensable condition of the proposed treaty. You 
are n0l, however, to renounce these claims of our citizens, 
hor to stipulate that they be assumed by the United States 
43a loan to the French Government.’’—Doc. 102, p. 455. 


In 1799, the instructions were somewhat varied: 
“At the opening of the negotiation you will inform the 
French Ministers that the United States expect from France, 
as an indisp nsable condition of the treaty, a stipulation to 
wake the citizens of the United States full compensation 
lor ail losses and damages which they shall have sustained 
y reason of irregular or illegal captures or condemnations 
O their vessels, and other property, under color of authority 
or Commissions fiom the French Republic: or its agenis.’— 
Doe. 102, p. 562. 

New. with these specific directions, if a treaty 
had been made, which wholly omitted any pro- 
Vision for indemnity, it would have been such a 
violation of duty on the part of the commissioners 
#s to have occasioned the greatest surprise. The 


labor of the commission terminated in the “ con- 


vention” of 30th September, 1800, the second ar- 
ticle of which declares: 


“The Minister Plenipotentiary of the two parties not 
ing able to agree at present respecting the treaty of ' 


has read the act of 1798, and other acts of 


' 
alliance, 
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bth February, 1778 


» the treaty of amity i com 
merce of same date, and the convention 14 th November, 
L788, nor upon ike inden ysmuiually due or claimed, the 


parties will negotiate furl see On Wiese subjects at a conve 
nient tine. 


W hen the convention was presented to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, this second article was, 
by them, stricken out, and a provision added that 
‘¢ The present convention shail be in force for the 
term ot eight years from the time of the exchange 
of ratifications.’? Upon the return of this ** conven- 
tion’’ to France, the I’rench consul agreed to the 
retrenchment of the second article, and the modi- 
fication as to its duration, but with a proviso to 
which I would ask the special attention of the 
ar se: 

‘ Provided, That by thisretrenchment Tre Two States 
RENOUNCE THE RESPECTIVE PRETENSIONS WHICH ARE 
THE SUBJECT OF THE SAID ARTICLE.”? 

This was on the 31st July, 1801, and the final 
ratifications took place 19th December, same year. 
Now, it cannot be denied that* the claims of our 
citizens for spoliations were included among those 
indemnities, the adjustment of which were, by the 
second article, postponed to a ** convenient time,’”’ 
and therefore constituted a part of those ‘* preten- 
sioas’”’ which, by the proviso, were renounced. 

To break the force of this position, it is con- 
tended that the Senate never agreed to the proviso; 
but, | cannot Jearn they ever disagreed to it; but, 
on the contrary, the ‘* convention”’ with the pro- 
viso being again before them, on the 19th 
December, they resolved, two thirds concurring, 
that they consider the convention as fully ratified, 
and they returned it to the President for promul- 
gation, who proclaimed it in the usual form. 

The gentleman has appealed to Mr. Madison’s 
declaration, and in the very extract he read, it is 
stated by Mr. M. that he did not attach much 
importance to the proviso, for the legal inference 
of the treaty, as ratified without the proviso, was 
as the proviso declared it. That is, when the 
Senate struck out the second article, which pro- 
vided for an adjustment, it was equivalent to an 
abandonment of all mutual liabilities. We might 
stand, therefore, upon the legal inferenceas stated 
by 2 Mr. Madison, the witness summoned by the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ORR. Legitimate inference. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Well, sir, legitimate inference. 
What is that but legal inference, the very origin 
of the word, lex legis, shows it to be such an 
inference as the law would make. And is it 
upon such an argument as this the plain and em 
phatic terms of this provigo are to be annulled, 
and the Government now be permitted to set up 
that they never renounced the claims of our 
citizens? 

My friend laid some stress upon the expression 
in the second article, that the parties were ‘‘ to 
negotiate further on these subjects, at a convenient 
time.’’ But.l would ask, in the name of humanity, 
in the name of justice, when will it be a ‘* couve- 
nient time,’’ if not now, after the lapse of more 
than half a century? When will it be a * conve- 
nient time,”’ 
abundant prosperity, and an overflowing Treas- 
ury ! 

But, sir, let us pass on. We have demonstrated 
that our citizens had just claims or pretensions 
against the French Government; that those claims 
or pretensions were of such a character as to have 
been made the foundation of an act abrogating our 
treaties with that Government; that they formed 
the instructions to our Ministerin 1799, which went 
so far as to direct ‘‘ that the recognition of these 
claims should be enforced, as an indispensable 
condition of the treaty;”’ that the second article 
of the treaty of 1800 did provide that these ques- 
tions should be adjusted at a ‘* convenient time;’ 
that this second arficle of the treaty was stricken 
out by the Senate of the United States, on its 
ratification, and a proviso added that the conven- 
tion should exist but for eight years; that these 
amendments were concurred in by the French 
Government, with the express stipulation, that 
this retrenchment of the second article was to be 
considered as a mutual abandonment by the two 
Governments of their mutual claims. After all 
this, can it be still insisted that our Government is 
at liberty to maintain that our citizens had no 
claims against the French Government, and that 
‘ therefore the treaty forfeited none? 


if not now, in the midst of peace, an | 


Ho. 


or Reps. 


The question now remains, were 
or pretensions valuable? In answering, | will re‘er 
to no authorities of a secondary or subordinate 
character, nor shall | rely upon any bu 
ary evidence, derived from the highest cfficial 
sources—from men who lived at the date of these 
transactions, fully acquainted with their hist ry, 
and having authority to speak. 

Timothy Pickering (Secretary of S 


these claims 


' 
auocuthe 


ate in 1800) 


says: 

“If the relinquishment (of these claims) had not been 
made, the present French Government (15 4) would be 
responsible ; cousequently the relinquishment by our own 
Government having been made, in consideration that the 
French Government relinquished its demand fora rencwal 
of the old treaties, then it seems clear that, as our Goverr 
ment applicd the merchants’ property to buy off tho e old 
treaties, the sums so applied should be reimbursed.’’— Letter, 


19th November, 1824. 


Robert R. Livingston, Minister to France, 
April 27, 1803, says 
‘The payment for illegal captures, with damages and 


indemnities, was demanded on one 
of the treaty of 1788 on the other; they were con ides ed 
of cqual value, and they only formed the 
second article.”"-— Doc. 102, p. 717. 
John Marshall (one of the Ministers) says: 
* T would positively 


side, and the renewal 
us 


subject of the 


oppose any adinission of the claims 


of any French citizen, if not accompanied with the admis 
sion of the claims of American citizens, for property cap- 
tured and condemned for want of a role @equipege. My 


reason for conceiving that this ought to be stipulated ex 
pressly, Was a conviction that, if 1 was referred to e¢ 
missioners, it would be couunitting absolutely 
as co a right as any individual ever possessed.”” 
Journal, p. 471, No. 316. 

Now, sir,as the gentleman from South Carolina 
has referred to Mr. Madison in support of his 
opposition, let us see how far such a reference is 
justifiable: 

“James Madison, (then Secretary of State,) February 
6, 1804, says: * The claims from which France was released 
were admitted by France, and the release was for luable 
consideration in a correspondent release of the United States 
from certain claiins on them.’ ?’? (Doe. 102, p. 79 

The opposition is welcome to all the aid and 

PI 
comfort it can derive from Mr. Madison. We 
have thus presented the clear avowals of two of 
our Secretaries of State, and of two of our Com- 
missioners, made at a time when the circumstances 
of the trealy were fresh in the minds of all, and 
who were parties concerned in its formation and 
ratification. 

N ras th f th oI t 

Nor was the value of thesec!aims or pretensions 
alone admitted by our Government, they were 
also so regarded by I'rance, as is seen in the cele- 
brated proviso to which we have alres ady referred, 
and by other evidence to which I will presently 
advert. 

My friend from South Carolina 


m 
tw chance 
m plete 


+) 


in his very 
earnest speech, stated that members should beware 
of the statements used in the presentation of 
this subject by parties interested, as_in many 


cases they were unreliable and deceptive; and in 
proof of this, he referred to the report made by 
Mr. Giles, which he described as not favoring 
these claims, as it had been generally represented. 
] differ with the gentleman as to his construction 
of that report. It istrue that it submits the ques- 
tion whether the Government was ‘ oe to 
indemnify the memorialists,’’ but the facts stated 
in the report, the order in which they are arrar nged, 
and the means by which they are connected, all 
speak out the favorable conclusion at which the 
committee had arrived, as clearly and inevitably as 
though express terms of approbation had been 
used. 

Mr. ORR. Read what Mr. Giles says. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. My limised. ine will not per- 
mit me to read extensively from the report, but I 
will read a short extract from it. Now, the 

‘ great question between us is, whether our Gov- 
ernment used these claims for sjoliation in its 
treaty, ard did, by the terms of that treaty, re- 
lease the rights of our citizens 

Mr. ORR. I will reply to the gentleman’s 
question if he will permit me. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. As my time has so nearly 
run out [ must really adopt the excellent rule laid 
down by my friend on the opening of his speech, 
that he would consent to no interruption. 

{Cries of ** That’s right} !”’ 

Mr. ORR. Only a moment. The question 
laid down by the gentleman is not the point in 
controversy. The point is, did the Government 

‘lof the United States surrender these claims for a 


Sir, 








‘ . ‘ —<-_- ~ sco 
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consideration? ‘That is what the gentleman from 
Alabama alleves; that is what I deny 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Very well, I did not state 

y ; 

the proposition, as to its effect, differently from 
the assertion made by the gentleman. He would 
now seem to admit that the Government did release 
these claims, but that they received no consideration 
therefor. Mr. Giles, in this very report, after 
anenking of the instructions to the Ministers in 
1799, savs that the second article of the conven- 
tion was introduced as ‘the best stpulation it 
was in their power at that time to make.’? Now 
Mr. Giles continues: 

“It was understood, both by the Chief Consul and the 
American Euvoy then at Paris, that the object of expung- 
ing the said second article was the retrenchment of the 
respective pretensions of the two Governments which 
were the object of said second article ; and, with an erpla 


tetlect, on the 3lst July 1s01, the Chief Consul 
vatified said convention.”’ 


viation to! 


Having given the statement of facts upon which 
the claimants rely, Mr. Giles says: 

‘* From these circumstances, and a recurrence to the fifth 
article of said convention, (providing for debts due by con 
tract, With aspecial exception, that it did not extend to 
indemmitues claimed on account of captures or confisea 
tions,) if appears that the exclusion of said article of the 
convention was considered a8 & RENUNCIATION Of the in- 
deimuitie. claimed by citizens of the United States for spo- 
liations and depredations upon their commerce, 30 far as the 
Government might otherwise have been instrumental in 
obtaining such indemnities.”? 

Shall we seek for any further consideration than 
is to be found in the fact that our Government, 
having other outstanding differences with France, 
arising out of onerous treaty stipulations, did, for 
the purpose of settling these differences, enter into 
a convention by which they ‘* renounced’’ the 
claims of our citizens? That Government, which 
owed to them protection, and through which alone 
they could call for indemnity, made its abandon- 
ment of them a condition in a new governmental 
arrangement. This, Mr. Chairman, is not only 
the American view of thesubject, but itis equally 
that of I’rance. In the conversation of the First 
Consul, a short period subsequent to the conven- 
tion, referred to by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Disney,] he distinctly siates: 

“The suppression of this article at once put an end to 
the privileves which France had by the treaties of 1778, 
ind annulled the just claims which America might have 
made forinjuries done in time of peace.—Gourgaud’s Me- 
moirs, vol. 2, p. 95. 

Fis is a very important statement, and estab- 
lishes 

1. That France asserted treaty privileges; 

2. ‘Vhat we had just claims for injuries done in 
time of peace; and 

3. That the suppression of the second article 
extinguished the claims of both parties. 

his, str, is the declaration of one of the high 
contracting parties, madeat a time, and under cir- 
cumstances, which free it from all suspicion, and 
is, of itself, a fullanswer to all the objections which 
have been urged in this Hall. When, then, the 
gentienian insists that the renunciation by our 
Government was made without a consideration, 
I point bim to these facts, and oppose to his asser- 
tion the declaration of Madison, in 1804: 

“The claims from which France was released, were 
admitted by trance, and the release was for a valuable con- 
sideration in a correspondent release of the United States 
from certain claims on them.’? 

I understood the distinguished gentleman from | 
Missouri {Mr. Benron] as ridiculing the idea 
that any value was ever attached by France to 
the stipulations of the treaty, and convention of 
1778 and 1788. Bat, in addition to the answer 
already given, we have a full refutation in the 
instructions of 1797 to Pinckney, Marshall, and 
Gerry, requiring them to urge upon France the 
acceptance of ‘a substitute for the reciprocal 
guarantee;’’ but if France should insist on the 
mutual guarantee,’’ then * to aim at some modi- 
fication of it.’? After further suggestions, the 
instructions proceed: 

** Specific suecors have the advantage of certainty and | 
are less lindle to occasion war. On the other hand, a gen- 
eral guarantee allows a Jatitude for the exercise uf judg- 
ment and discretion. 

** On the part of the United States, instead of troops or 
ships of w ir, it will be convenient to stipulate for a mode- 
rats sum of honey. or quantity of provisions, at the option of 
France. The provisions to be delivered at our own ports 
im any future defensive war. The sum of money, or its 
value in provisions, ought not to exceed the sum of $200,000 | 
@ year during any such war.’’—Page 453. 


Pacific Railroad—Mr Hamilton. 


In 1802, Mr. Livingston, writting to Talleyrand, 
SAYS: 

** ft will be well recollected by the distinguished charac 
ters who had the nsnagement of the negotiation, that the 
payment for illegal captures, with damages and indemnities, 
was demanded on the one side, and the renewal of the 
treaties of 1778 on the other; that they are considered as 
of equivalent value, and that they only formed the subject 
of the second article.”’ 

We come now to the argument that the treaties 
and the convention with France were expressly 
abrogated by the act of 1798, and that subsequent 
prizes and seizures, under the authority of the 
French Government, formed no subject for indem- 
nity. 1 do not intend to repeat the argument that 
this and kindred acts did not amount to a dec- 
laration of war, but only to partial hostility. I 
am willing to leave it on the foundation upon 
which it already stands. If it did not produce 
this consequence, then I am at a loss to know what 
application is made of the fact, and how the ques- 
tion at issue is affected thereby. 

It would seem to be a clear proposition, that 
one Government cannot, by its own act, abrogate 
atreaty. Each party has thesame right of judg- 
ing of alleged infractions. At the time we were 
charging want of faith on the part of France, 
she was loud in her denunciation @f our faithless- 
ness. [Evena state of actual war does not ex- 
tinguish treaty stipulations intended to be perpet- 
ual. They lie inabeyance during the war; but 
as soon as it ceases, they rise up again in their 
original vigor, and maintain their binding efficacy 
until waived by the parties, or new or inconsist- 
ent stipulations are entered into. ‘The case was 
thus presented by the French Ministers, on 26th 
August, 1800: 

‘“* When, on the one hand, Congress declares that France 
has contravened these treaties, and that the United States 
are released from their stipulations; and when, on the 
other, the Government of France declares that she has 
conformed to these treaties, that she desires their execu- 
tion, and that the United States alone have infringed 
them, Where is the tribunal or the law to inforce the ex- 
oneration in preterence to the execuuon ? 

“if one of two contracting parties is at liberty, whenever 
be may please, to cancel his obligations, in virtue of his 
own judgment concerning facts, or men, Or things, no bind 
ing foree can be attached to treaties, and the term itself 
should be erased from every language.”? 

It would seem to be admitted that the act of 
1798 could not produce any effect upon occur- 
rences prior to that period, and as to those subse- 
quent tothe act, and prior to the date of thecon- 
vention. I have not been able to discover that 
our Government has ever recognized any distinc- 
tion between them. 

There is one other fact which I desire to bring 
to the notice of the committee before I close. It 
was evidently the policy of our Government to 
encourage our merchantmen to keep the seas in 
face of the depredatory course of France, and for 
this purpose the protection of the Government 
was promised in the strongest and most encour- 
aging form. On the 27th of August; 1793, Thomas 
Jefferson addressed a letter to the merchants of 
the United Staes, in which it is stated: 

**Complaint having been made of some instances of 
unjustifiable vexations and spoliation committed on our 
mnerchant vessels by the privateers of the Powers at war, 
and it being possible that other instances may have hap- 
pened of which no information has been given to the Gov- 
ernment, | have it in charge frem the President to assure 
the merchants of the United States, concerned in foreign 
commerce or navigation, that due attention will be paid to 
any injuries they may suffer on the high seas, or in foreign 
countries, contrary to the law of nations, or to existing 
treaties, and that, on their forwarding hither well authen- 
ticated evidence of the same, proper proceedings will be 
adopted for their relief.””— Doc. 102, p. 217. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that I have 
fully proved, from the documentary archives of 
the State Departments, from your statutes, aad 
from your treaties—1. That France had, prior to 
1800, committed large spoliations upon the com- 
merce of American citizens. 2. That this Gov- 
ernment, according to the express agreement of 
Mr. Jefferson, undertook to represent these claims, 
and to urge the payment of them. 3. That, in 
1800, for the purpose of accommodating all the 
differences between the two Governments, some 
of which arose out of treaty indemnities, this 
Government entered into a convention with France, 
by which these claims for spoliations were aban- 
doned and relinquished. Is not this too plain for 
cavil, and does not the statement pronounce itsown 


| judgment? And in what an attitude does it place 
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us? Having used the claims of our citizeng j, 
governmental arrangements for purposes idee: 
ficial to the whole people, if we now reiuse io mal, 
them reparation, we shall stand in direct and nal. 
pable opposition to that provision of the Cong). 
tution which declares that ‘* private property sh 
not be taken for public use without just compep. 
sation.’? The oath which I took, as a members 
Congress, binds me to vote a just compensat 
to the claimants. 

Unable to overthrow the argument upon which 
the bill is rested, the effort is to destroy jt by 
appeals to prejudice. Much stress is placed upoy 
the * staleness of the demand.”’ [t is true tho: 
this indebtedness is of long standing, but this jg 
the misfortune, not the fault of the claimants, for 
they have been steadily prosecuting their demand 
from the time of its acctual down to the present 
day. And now, having been baffled by Congress 
for upwards of fifty years, does it lie in their 
mouth to claim the benefit of the delay which 
they themselves have created ? : 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, presented this case 
without involving in its discussion any doubhtfy| 
question of nationallaw. Whethera Government 
is bound to go to war in the prosecution of the 
just claims of its citizens? whether, if through 
weakness, indifference, or neglect, it fails to give 
adequate protection to its citizens, it is bound to 
compensate for loss? are questions which the 
facts of this case do not require us to debate, for 
the facts are that the Government did assume th 
prosecution of the claims, and relinquished them to the 
debtor. 

In view of the large amount involved in this 
bill, 1 know, Mr. Chairman, thata negative would 
be what is very familiarly termed in this House 
a ‘* safe vote,’’ and in this connection the gentle. 
man from South Carolina has felt himself called 
upon to caution gentlemen as to their account- 
ability to their constituents. Sir, I seek no shelter 
behind the ‘* safe vote’? system. I am here as an 
independent Representative of a just and honor. 
able constituency, sworn to the discharge of my 
duties according to my unbiased judgment. This 
I shail do on the present, as on all other occa- 
sions, regarding only the right, without a thought 
of the consequences here or elsewhere. 


a 


10h 





RESOLUTIONS OF ALABAMA. 





STATE OF ALABAMA—JOINT MEMORIAL. 


Whereas, it appears by a report of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs ot the Congress of the United States, made 
onthe 4th day of April, 1840, that John Marrast, jr., for 
John Marrast and A. J. Cotton, administrator of John 
Smith, deceased, citizens of the State of Alabama, have 
peutioned the Congress of the United States on account of 
French spoliations, committed prior to 1L800— 

Be it therefore resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Alabama in Gineral Assembly 
convened, That our Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United [States] be requested to use their 
exeruions to secure for Our citizens all the compensation 
for French spoliations to which they may be entitled, or 
which by treaty with France, or otherwise, may be const- 
tutionally provided and secured. 

Resolved further, That his Excellency the Governor of 
this State be, and he is hereby, requested to transmit (0 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress a copy of 


these resolutions. 


J. 8S. G. COTTRELL, President Senate. 
R. A. BAKER, Speaker of the House of Rept. 
Approved January 9, 1841. : 





PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. T. HAMILTON, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 15, 1855. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. HAMILTON said: 
In recurring, Mr. Chairman, to the subject now 
before us for action, | am obliged to interpose i" 





| the discussion of the exciting topics which have 


\| 


consumed our time for several days past. 

As we are on the morrow, or the day after, ‘ 
decide upon the question, the great question of 
the Pacific railroad, I feel it to bea part of my 
duty to call the attention of the committee to the 
bill before it. Being a member, too, of the speci! 
committee which reported the bill now under con- 
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sideration, and in the minority in this committee, 
| think it due to myself, and to the position I have 
assumed, to submit some reasons which have influ- 
enced me in my determination to oppose it. 


| am opposed to this bill in the aggregate and in || 


the detail. 1 am opposed to it, because I believe 
that Congress has not the constitutional power to 

ass it; and if it has, thatit is not expedient to do 
so. Possibly, it may be considered temerity upon 
my part to take constitutional objections. I fear 
that it is getting too common in this Hall to over- 
look the constitutional bearings of a measure be- 


cause of its importance, or even of its convenience. | 
The strides of the present day, in the successful 
accomplishment of an object, are not to be meas- | 
ured by the steady, circumspect tread of the Con- | 


stitution. Though aware of this, I still cling to 
it as the ** mariner to the last plank, amid the 
tempest and the storm;” 
opinion, the Constitution does not sanction a meas- 


ure, however important it may be, it shall meet || 


my stern opnosition. mn 
‘First. As to the want of constitutional power 
in Congress. 


[here assert that this bill authorizes and directs the | 


construction, by Government, of railroads and iele- 
graph lines; one from the Mississippi, south of the par- 
allei of 37° of north latitude, to San Francisco; and 


one north of that parallel, from Lake Superior to the | 
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and whenever, in my || 


Pacific ocean, for commercial and traveling purposes. | 


If this be so, in my opinion, it at once settles 
the question of power under the Constitution; for 
Congress has no power to build, or aid in build- 
ing, such roads and lines. An examination of the 
bill is all that is required to establish what | here 
assert. 


First. The bill directs, and it is declared to be, || 


the duty of the Secretary of War, by advertisement, 
to invite sealed proposals for the construction of 
these roads and telegraph lines. 

Second. That these proposals shall be opened 
and examined in presence of the President of the 
United States, the heads of Departments, and the 
parties making them; and the Presidentand heads 


of Departments shall award the contracts to those || million five hundred and twenty thousand; the 


second, or northern road, will get, of land, thirty- | 


|| four thousand square miles, and of acres twenty- 
time, acceptable guarantees, or securities, for the | 


whom, in their judgment, have made the most || 


favorable proposals, as well as offered, at the same 


faithful performance of the work. ; 
Third. The Secretary of War is authorized and 


shall contract with the party or parties to whom | 


the work may have been awarded, ‘for the full 
and complete construction”’ of these railroads and 
telegraph lines, and shall in the name of the United 
Slates, take satisfactory security ‘‘ for the full and 
faithful performance of the contract;” and it is 
moreover declared, that ‘‘all obligations, contracts, 
and securities shall be perfectly binding and oblig- 
atory in law on the contracting parties, accord- 
ing to the exact terms of their respective obliga- 
tions, contracts, and undertakings.”’ 
Fourth. Should the contracting party or parties 
substantially fail to secure the completion of the 
work as stipulated, then all rights to these roads, 
rights of ways, and property of the party or parties, 
are forfeited to the United States, and the United 
States shall enter upon and possess the same. 
Such forfeiture to be determined by the Secretary 


work in such manner as, in his opinion, will secure 
its earliest completion. Nothing more, however, to 


be given towards its construction than what is | 


already provided. 


Fifth. The contracts made under this bill ‘ shall | 


provide for and require the railroads to be con- 


structed in a substantial, thorough, and work- | 


manlike manner, with all necessary drains, cul- | 


verts, bridges, viaducts, 
sidings, stations, watering places, and all other 
appurtenants, including the furniture of the road 
—equpl in all respects tova road of the first class 
when prepared for business—with rails of the 


crossings, turnouts, || 
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| rendered to the United States, according to the pro- 
| Visions or contracts so to be made, thereupon so 
|| much of the line of said road as lies withinany of the 
|| States of the said United States shall vest in, and 
become the property of, the State or States within 
which the same is located, subject to the use of 
the United States for postal, military,and all other 
Government service, and subject, also, to such regula- 
tions as Congress may impose restricting the charge for 
|| transportation thereon. And all other States organ- 
| ized thereafter upon the line of said road shall 
|| acquire the same rights, subject to the like provis- 
|| ions and restrictions.”’ 

And now what is theGovernment of the United 
States to do and perform as a party to these con- 
|| tracts? 
| First. Congress sets apart and appropriates for 
|| the construction of the railroad and telegraph line, 
| commencing at some point on the Mississippi 
|| river, south of the parallel of 37°, and terminating 





| 
|| at San Francisco, the alternate sections of land to 
| the width of fifteen miles on each side of this road 
from the terminus on the Mississippi to the 106° of 
| longitude, and thence to the eastern boundary 
of California twenty-five miles on cach side of the 
road, and thence to San Francisco fifteen miles on 
eachside. That isto say, according to Lieutenant 
W hipple’s route, as surveyed by him, and now re- 
turned, for the distance of seventeen hundred miles, 
| (1 state it in round numbers) alternate sections 
| of land are to be given, fifteen miles in width, on 


|| each side of this road, and for the distance of seven 
hundred miles, like sections of land are to be given 


twenty-five miles in width on each side of the 
| road. And for the railroad and telegraph line 
| commencing at some point on Lake Superior, and 
terminating on the Pacific coast, alternate sections 
of land are to be given twenty miles in width on 
| each side of this road, and for its entire length, 
| which is, according to Major Stevens’s route, as 
surveyed by him, about seventeen hundred miles. 

Reduced to square miles, the road first men- 
| tioned will receive land of the area of forty-three 
thousand square miles, and of acres twenty-seven 


one million seven hundred and sixty thousand. 


|| Both united will have, of public lands, seventy- 


seven thousand square miles, and of acres forty- 


They will have a State of lands one sixth larger 
than the State of Virginia. 

Second. In order to secure the full amount of the 
' land thus appropriated, it is further provided, that, 
in the State of California, where the United States 
have disposed of the lands along the roads, or 
have no title to them, so that the full complement 
set apart by the bill cannot there be had, the 
deficiency is to be supplied by selections from any 
unoccupied and unappropriated lands of the United 
States, anywhere in that State; and for the roads 


not be had within the fifteen, twenty, and twenty- 
five miles, respectively, as appropriated by this 


side of the roads, that the deficiency is to be made 


| 


|| up by selections within thirty miles on each side 
of War, and, in this event, he shall relet the || 


of the roads, and beyond the former specified 
limits, and within the thirty miles, the lands can 
be taken in bulk, without regard to the alternate 
section classification. 

Third. Congress agrees to pay not exceeding 
the sum of $600 per mile per annum, for the period 


|| of twenty-five years, for the use of the roads. In 





the calculation as to what the United States are 
| to give toward their construction, this assumed 


| legislation of the country justifies me in saying 
_ that, whenever a maximum is fixed, it is consid- 
ered the minimum, or fixed sum. But it is also 


H stipulated that if, within this time, theGovernment | 


best quality, weighing not less than sixty-four || transportation and business should exceed, accord- 


pounds to the yard, and a uniform gauge; and shall 


ing to the customary rates and charges on the 


also provide for and require the telegraph lines of ] roads, fifty per cent. the sum proposed to be given 
the most substantial and approved description.”” || per annum, then Congress shall fix whatever ad- 
Sicth. The proposals for these contracts,among || ditional and reasonable compensation it shall deem 


other things, shall state the time in which the 
party or parties will surrender or transfer the 
“oads and telegraph lines, with their appurtenances 
and furniture, free of cost, tothe United States. 
Seventh. ‘*‘ Whenever the said road shall besur- 
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proper. And it may be well enough here to re- 


|| mark, that Congr-ss can do this, contract or no 
} contract, the compensation depending upon the 
| “— first, and then the influence. 

\ 


aking, then, the $600 as the per mile appro- . 


nine million two hundred and eighty thousand, | 


bill, within the limits prescribed, in width on each | 


compensation I put at the maximum; for the past 
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priation per annum, and estimating the length of 
the road to be constructed south of the parallel 
of 37° at twenty-four hundred miles, we have 
for it a per annum appropriation of §1,440,000, 
and making, for the period of twenty-five years, 
the sum of $36,000,000, For the other, or north- 
ern road, estimating its length at seventeen hun- 
dred miles, we have the per annum appropriation 
of $1,020,000, and for the twenty-five years, the 
sum of $25,500,000. And the aggregate amount 
which the Government contracts to pay, by this 
bill, to these two roads, in twenty-five years, is 
$61,500,000. So that, in fact, if we look at the 
annual payment to both roads of the sum of 
$2,460,000, contemplated by this bill, as the inter- 
est of $41,000,000, it can be said that thatamount 
of stock is to be invested in these roads. 

Mr. McDOUGALL, (interrupting.) Will the 
gentleman tell me what the Government is now 
paying for mail service to California ? 

Mr. HAMILTON. Itis quite immaterial to 
the inquiry what the Government now pays. I 
am showing what the contract is, what the bond is, 
upon what the construction of the work is based. 

Fourth. Congress is to establish a line of mil- 
itary posts through the Territories of the United 
States, and along the routes, not less than six in 
number on each route, at suitable points, and to 
be garrisoned by a sufficient force; and, in addition 
to these posts, Congress is to establish station 
houses, not more than twenty miles apart, each to 
be garrisoned by a sufficient foree; and * it shall 
be the duty of the military officers in command 
of the troops along the routes to cause common 
roads to be opened by said troops along the entire 
lines through the Territories of the United States, 
and to keep such roads in good traveling condi- 
tion, with safe bridges and ferries across the 
streams, to sink wells at convenient distances 


| where required, and to protect all said roads and 


east of California, where the alternate sections can- | 


| sinews, are of Government. 


telegraph lines, and persons employed thereon, 
and all emigrants, travelers, settlers, and traders 
along the line, and in its vicinity, from all hostili- 
ties and depredations by the Indians, so far as the 
same may be practicable.’’ 

Asa part that may now or hereafter have a 


| special application to this, in the way of claims, 


damages, &c., it may not be improper to state, that 
the bill provides ‘‘ that in all contracts made in pur- 
suance of this act, the provisions of this act shall 
be taken and considered as part of such contracts.” 
Along the southern road there will be seventy-five 


|| Stations, which, if twenty men are to be considered 


a sufficient garrison at each station, will make a 
force of fifteen hundred men. Along thenorthern 
road there will be eighty-five stations, which, if 
garrisoned in like manner, will make a force of 
seventeen hundred men. Then there are the six 
posts on each road, and if one hundred men at 
each post be thought a sufficient garrison, we have 
twelve hundred men. On both roads there is an 
aggregate of forty-four hundred men. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I can safely say that this 
examination of the provisions of the bill conclu- 
sively shows that it is a Government work. Its 
head may be divided, but its body, its legs, its 

If its See may 


_be both in and outside of the Government, its 


ending will beas surely init. We have here plain, 
clear, indisputably, the authority of Congress, the 


| direction of Congress, means furnished by Con- 


gress, to construct these roads. 

And when done, what are they? True, Gov- 
ernment, for its purposes, has the use of them. 
So it would have, at any rate. But the primary 
object, what is it? Commerce! communication! 
private individual enterprise and profit! Primarily, 
and in fact, constructed, sir, for private, individual, 
and commercial purposes and uses ! 

This primary object is the impelling power of 
its constuction, and is the influence which is to 
drag the Government into it; without it there 
could be no such works. Government never 
would build it for its own legitimate, recognized, 
and constitutional uses and purposes. Who 
would suppose that Government, for the sake, 
and the nie alone, of transporting aapetes for 
its Army and Navy, or the mail, would involve 
itself in the construction of such works? Noone, 
sir. Noone. Thereis no such proposition before 
Congress, and no such one will be. 

The friends of this work apprehend its weak 
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and assailable points, and no efforts are spared 
to fortify them. They fear a fatal blow from 
the Constitution, and to compass it have their 
efforts been mainly directed. ‘To bring it within 
the constitutional power of Congress they have 
labored hard. The Constitution is ramified for 
scraps of power upon which to base this work. 
Clauses and parta of clauses are seized upon and 
tortured into shape to sanction it. Fine spun 
arguments are had to confuse; logical and plaus- 
ible deductions, from false or assumed premises, 
are made to perplex the public mind; and the 
grand climacteric of this—and that which is really 
to be the strength of this bill—is interest, grandeur, 
magnificence, power. 

Pretenses—I do not use the word in its of- 
fensive sense; but I do not know one more digni- 
fied to convey my meaning—are set up as express 
powers in the Constitution, authorizing this legisla- 
tion by Congress. Many are named, and some | 
will give, with comments upon them as I proceed. 
All these claimed powers are found in the eighth 
section of the Constitution. 

The first, is the third clause of this section, which 
confers upon Congress the power ‘‘to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.’’ This 
clause has been, ever since the organization of 
the General Government and the agitation of this 
subject, more or less, depended upon by the 
advocates of a system of internal improvements, 
for the power by which Congress is to build turn- 
pikes, railroads, canals, telegraphs, &c., and im- 
prove rivers and harbors. It has, in its day, in 
the evolutions of this system, been eagerly seized 
upon, and as hastily abandoned, by its votaries; 
still, in time, though, to berenewed. For it must 
be remembered that this assumed power, by Con- 
gress, to enter into this system of improvements, is 
a vagrant power; it has no positive, physical, ma- 
terial existence; it has no fixed abode, no settled 


home nor habitation; it roams over the Constitu- | 


tion, locates upon any part, uses it, for the time, 
just as the interests, the views, or the prejudices 
of localities or communities might adapt its appli- 
cation. Common sense, common understanding, 
common good is the touchstone to bring this and 
kindred subjects to constitutional exposition and 
construction, Let me ask, is this bill to regulate 


commerce with foreign nations, among the States, | 


or with Indian tribes? Are these roads to be 
constructed for this purpose; for this complex, 
difficult, and most interesting object? Who will 
so say? No! Allow me further. ‘* To regulate 
commerce’’ is not to make commerce, much less to 
build roads for its transit. The regulation of 
commerce necessarily presupposes the preéxist- 
ence of commerce. If, under the power to * regu- 
late commerce,”’ Congress can build roads of all 
kinds, and improve rivers of all kinds, then Con- 
gress, under the same power, and without any 
stretch of it, can build wagons and cars to run 
upon the roads, and ships and vessels to navigate 
the high seas, and the rivers, and embark in the 
transportation of all kinds of merchandise. If, 


under this power, Congress can do this, it can || 


make commerce; it caa enter into agriculture, man- 
ufactures, &c., and produce the commodities it 
would transport. 


tion to absorb all the ee of the people, either 
in their individual or State capacity. 


Second. The seventh clause of this section, | 
which confers power upon Congress “to establish | 
post offices and post roads,’ is, to some extent, | 


relied upon to build the roads. 


In all candor let me ask the friends of this bill | 


whether these are post roads, established as post 
roads, intended as such in their construction? 


Let me ask, would the Government have thehard- | 


ihood to construct post roads and post roads purely 
to California, such as these, at such an expense, 
in such a manner, upon such a scale? Is the 
Government to build such post roads? A candid 


answer to this must at once dissolve the pretext, | 


explode the reliance put upon this clause. Nay, 
more; does Congress, under this clause, possess 
power to build any roads, fill up valleys, cut down 
mountains, in States and outof States? Mr. Jef- 
ferson thought not. Congress can establish post 


roads; but in his language, does not this differ | 


somewhat from building or constructing them? 


There is no such power con- | 
ferred upon Congress any where in the Constitu- | 


|| States. 
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Third. The eleventh clause, by which power is 
conferred upon Congress ‘* to declare war,’’is also 
relied upon. But upon this do not dwell. It 


is, manifestly, so far-fetched a reason, or rather | 
pretext, that I consider comment unnecessary. | 

. . . . ' 
What legitimate and constitutional connection | 


this power has with the construction of these 
roads, it is impossible to discern, though, supris- 
ing as it may appear, it has received the sanction 
of some in high position. 

Fourth, The twelfth clause of this section, which 


| grants the power to Congress ‘‘to raise and sup- 


port armies,’’ is, at times, urged as a sufficient 


power to construct theseroads. How is the work 
to raise and support armies—ah! not that, but 
to transport them? Then we are to understand 


| that these are to be United States military roads, 


that we are by this bill to construct. Is this so? 
Is this its primary object ? 


this purpose at all? No! A different motive, a 


construction. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. It is not proposed to 
but it is necessary as a military road. e do 
not claim it under that power of the Constitution. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I presumed that you did 
not. There is no argument for the building of 
this road asa military road. Weare in profound 
peace; my hope is, that we may so remain; my 
belief is, that, by observing good faith, pursuing 
an upright course, and by attending to our own 
affairs, this peace can be almost perpetual. I 
hate that ill-omened croaking about war. ‘* In 
peace prepare for war’’ has robbed millions of 
money from the people in this country, and has 
ingulphed Europe in debt, and crushed its labor. 
It is the potent cry upon this floor to pass the 
most flagrant measures. It is the standing argu- 
ment for standing armies and standing navies, the 
curses and scourges of the world. 

Fifth. From the thirteenth clause, which grants 
to Congress the power *‘ to provide and mamtain 
a Navy,’’ is deduced this power; that is, to trans- 

ort material, &c., to the Pacific coast for the 

vy. My immediately preceding remarks, 


a 

apply equally to this false assumption of power. | 
e know that is not the object of the construction || 

|| of these roads. 


Sixth. The fifteenth clause, which confers upon 


| Congress the power ‘* to provide for calling forth | 
| the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
| press insurrection, and repel invasions,”’ is in- 
|| volved in this road. 


No more than in any other. 
Others are as indispensable to the full execution 
of this power; and all roads, from the rudest to 


'| the most magnificent, could be, upon the same 


principle, constructed by Congress. 
Seventh. The general welfare clause, as it is 


| commonly called—the first clause of the eighth 
| section, by which Congress has power to lay and 


collect taxes, &c., &c., and ‘‘ to provide for the 


often seized upon, in its day, to help constitutional 


own virtue. 
used by friends of internal improvements, either 
to round a period or ornament an argument, and 
to cover, by its general, high-sounding, and good, 
strong English, the weak and insufficient clauses 
relied upon. A solid, safe, and an enduring con- 
struction has settled this, that from it Congress 


| derives no power, but that in it is comprehended 


the beneficent results of the judicious exercise of 
the expressed powers. 
Eighth. The next and last, the war-worn and 


veteran argument in favor of the constitutionality |, 
of this and other like works, is, ‘‘ that it is a | 


national work.’’ 


I have read the Constitution of the United | 
I am somewhat familiar with its pro- | 
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found in it. These States are named by it the 
‘* United States of America.’’ Those good ar. 
ticles in the Constitution, articles nine and ten of 
amendments, which doubly secure what it was 
intended to be, a ‘‘ union of free and independen; 
States,’ and not a conglomerate ‘ nation.” 
defines and prescribes too clearly the powers of 
Congress, and the rights of the States and of the 


| people, to be misunderstood: 


** Arr. 9. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
ertained by the people. 

‘Art. 10. The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 


| reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 


Though the Constitution, without these amend. 
ments, was, in fact, what was expressed, yet the 
tenacious jealousy of our fathers for their indj. 


| vidual rights, and the rights of the States, de. 
Is it to be built for || 


manded a fixed, plain, unequivocal! declaration, 


|| We have it; and whatever power is found env. 
different object, another purpose prompts their | 


merated in it, Congress possesses, and none other, 
except that it may make laws which shall be neces- 


|| sary and proper to carry into execution these ex- 
build the Pacific road as a great cartels 


pressed powers, and none other. So we have, in 


| plain, good English, what powers Congress pos- 
_ sess, and it can exercise no other; and that, in the 
execution of these powers, it shall pass necessary 


and proper laws, and no other. 
In the Constitution there is no power to make 


| national works.’’ There is nothing in it to show 
| what ** national works ’’are. There isnothing in it 


to show their location or their character. There is 
nothing in it to make these railroads and telegraphs, 
or any other railroads, telegraphs, or canals, 
turnpikes, or other roads. Upon what a wide 


| sea of opinion would we be cast if the power “ to 
construct national works ”’ were in the Constitu- 
|| tion! 
| Constitution as it is, where would we be, and to 
| what would our inquiries lead? 
_we begin, where would we end, as to what is 
| absolutely national, what qualifiedly national, and 


Or if this power can be deduced from the 


Where would 


what not nationalat all? Arethese railroads more 


| national than the Hudson and Erie, the Pennsyl- 
' vania Central, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Vir- 
| ginia Central, the Erie canal, or the Chesapeake 


and Ohio canal? And are the thousand other 
cross channels of communication less national than 


| these? These are to be the subjects of congres- 
sional legislation, if there be such power in the 


Constitution. But there is none; and the friends 


| of this, and kindred projects, must resort to clauses 


in the Constitution providing for other and quite 
different objects, as I have before shown. They 
do resort to these clauses, these express powers, 
and boldly maintain that this bill is to carry them 
into execution. 

Let this resort be tested by sober reason. They 


| may admit that there is no express power to build 


these roads, but that it is necessary and proper to 


| carry the powers before enumerated into execu- 
| tion. 
common defense and general welfare’’—has been |! 


How is it ** necessary and proper’’—for these are 


|| the words of the Constitution—let me ask the can- 
expounders, when in great straights, to base the | 


power of Congress upon, to engage in such im- | 
provements; but it is now more used to give force | 
to other clauses than to maintain anything by its || 
It is often now, I may say always, | 


did and reflecting mind? Is the building of these 
roads ‘‘ necessary and proper” to ** establish post- 
roads?” Nay, is it either necessary or proper 
for Congress to build such roads to carry the mail 
to California ?—for who, I ask, engaged for himself 


| in private enterprise, would undertake to construct 


such roads for the single purpose of establishing 
either ‘* post roads”? or transporting the mail? 
Is it ** necessary and proper’’ to ** raise and main- 
tain armies,” ‘to provide and maintain a Navy,” 
that such roads should be by Congress constructed? 
Can self-respect so far forget itself as to assert 
that such roads should be built as military roads? 
Is it ** necessary and proper”’ in order ‘‘to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the States, and with the Indian tribes,” that these 
roads be built? Disjoin these two strong words, 
“necessary and proper,’’ by substituting ‘‘ or” for 
‘‘and.” Is it either necessary or proper to build 
such roads to execute these purposes? Comment 


visions. In the discharge of my public duties | here is superfluous. The question answers itself. 


here I consult it, that 


may always maintain | 
| with fidelity the solemn oath | took in this| that section which gives to Congress its active 


Here are the clauses of the eighth section— 


Hall to support it. I look in vain—lI never saw | power—strewn all around me; but where is the 
such a power, such a clause, such words in it. | clause, the article, the section, authorizing Con- 


** Congress shall have power to construct national | 
The | 
(| word ** national,” the word ‘‘nation’’ is not 


works!’’—there is no such language in it. 


gress to construct a ‘‘ national work ?”’ 


No such power being conferred upon Congress, 
no law “ necessary and’ proper” is required to 
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execute it. Congress cannot suppose a power, and 
then pass a ‘necessary and proper’’ law to execute 
it, Congress cannot decree the importance of an 
object; indeed, give toit, by its weight and import- 
ance, a kind of constitutional sanction or neces- 
sity, and then pass a ‘* necessary and proper 

law to secure it. One is as flagrant a violation of 


the Constitution as the other, and both equally to | 


be avoided. Often have I wondered at the bold 


declarations made on this floor of the constitu- | 
aid ‘‘ national works,’’ asif really | 


tional power to & , : 
they were specified with legal accuracy in the 
Constitution, precisely defined in their character 
and objects, and absolutely designated and located. 
And my wonder is not diminished when, finding 
no such language in the Constitution, | behold the 


friends of the internal improvement system, to | 


secure the result, engaged in throwing into hotch- 
potch all the enumerated powers of the Constitu- 
tion—the whole eighth section, with the pream- 
ble—and mixing them well, pack them away for 
use, as exigencies may demand, very characieris- 
tically labeled National works,” ‘*‘ National 
defences,’ ** National glory,’’ ‘* National ends,”’ 
«« National results,’’ ** National greatness,”’ ‘‘ Na- 
tional liberality,’’ ‘* National Treasury,’’ ‘* Na- 
tional appropriations. ”’ 

Mr. McDOUGALL. 
the eighth section. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Under what section, then, 
of the Constitution, can you claim it? 

I want no such amalgamation of powers; no sub- 
verting old names, and old and well-defined land- 
marks, and appearing under new names and new 
sizns, not known to, and not warranted by, the 
Constitution. Take this instrument as it is; read 
itin its good, strong, plain Anglo-Saxon; under- 
stand it, interpret it, apply it by the rules of com- 
mon sense, and you have a Constitution in force, 
and operating, as formed by the Convention, not 
as twisted, perverted, misconstrued by interest, 
caprice, or prejudice, directed by astuteness, de- 
sign, or ignorance. 

Mr. Jefferson, with that unsurpassed prescience 
which so much distinguished him, saw to what 
these dangerous innovations and perversions would 
lead, and often warned his countrymen to avoid 
them—rather to bear temporary inconvenience 
than to impair the fabric of our constitutional 
liberties by conceived notions of necessity and 
expedience. Talented men there were in his day— 
ambitious men, who, when a power was wanted to 
secure a favorite object, soon, by their zeal and 
their intellect, wrought it out. Against such Mr. 
Jefferson spoke in the inspiration of the Constitu- 
tion, and in his true republican tone. A rigid, a 
strict, constructionist of the Constitution he was; 
a sincere lover of his country, he evinced that love 
in the fidelity with which he maintained the rights 


of the States and of the people; a great reformer and | 


progressionist, he always manifested his sincerity 
by his efforts to confine the Federal Government 
to the just, and proper, and necessary exercise 
of its constitutional powers; devoted to the union 
of the States, he knew that union was to be 
perpetuated by confining the General Government 
to the discharge of its own legitimate duty. 

A recurrence, Mr. Chairman, to the opinions 
of this eminent and successful statesman, is both 
pleasant and instructive. They inspire with the 
confidence of right. The recollection that, in his 
day, these questions were met and mastered, and 


that now they are to be met again, reinvigorates | 


the arm that is to strike. I take pleasure in calling 
the attention of the committee to the following 
extracts, containing some of his opinions upon 


sudjects kindred to this, and hope that their exam- | 


ination will not be fruitless. To James Madison, 
March 6, 1796, he wrote: 


‘* Have you considered all the consequences of your prop- 


osition respecting post roads? I view it as a source of | 
boundless patronage to the Executive, jobbing to members | 
of Congress and their friends, and a bottomless abyss of | 


public money. You will begin by only appropriating the 


surplus of the Post Office revenues ; but the other revenues | 


Will soon be called into their aid, and it will be a source of 
eternal seramble omone the members, who can get the most 
money wasted in their 


roads of a State could not be so well administered, even by 


the State Legislature, as by the magistracy of the county, on | 


the spot. How will they be when a member of New Hamp- 
shire is to mark out a road for Georgia? Does the power 
(0 establish post roads, given you by the Constitution, mean 
that you shall make the road, or only select fur those already 





I do not claim it under | 


tate; and they will always get most | 
who are meanest. We have thought, hitherto, that the | 
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| made, those on which there shall be a post? Ifthe term be 
equivocal, (and [ really do not think itso,) which is the 
safest construction? That which permits a majority of 
| Congress to go to cuttting down mountains and bridging of 
| rivers, or the other, which, if too restricted, may be referred 
to the States for amendment, securing still due measures 


and proportion among us, and providing some means of in- | 


formation to the members of Congress, tantamount to that 
occuwlar inspection, which, even in our county determina- 


evidence ?”? 

To Albert Gallatin, October 13, 1802, he wrote: 

‘You know my doubts, or rather convictions, about the 
unconstitutionality of the act for building piers in the Dela- 
ware, and the fears that it will lead to a bottomless expense, 
and to the greatest abuses. There is, however, one inten- 
tion of which the act is susceptible, and which will bring 
it within the Constitution ; and we ought always to pre- 
sume that the real intention which is alone consistent with 
the Constitution. Although the power to regulate com- 
merce does not give a power to build piers, wharves, open 
ports, clear the beds of rivers, dig canals, build ware- 
houses, build manufacturing machines, set up manufacto- 
ries, cultivate the earth—to all of which the power would 
go if it went to the first—yet a power to provide and main- 
tain a Navy, is a power to provide receptacles for it, and 
places to cover and preserve it. In choosing the places 
where this money should be laid out, I should be much dis- 
posed, as far as contracts will permit, to confine it to such 
place or places as the ships of war may lie at, and be pro- 


tions, the magistrate finds cannot be supplied by any other | 
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tected from ice; and I should be for stating this in a mes- | 
sage to Congress, in order w prevent the effect of the | 


present example.’? 
To Albert Gallatin, June 16, 1817: 


** You will have learned that an act forinternal improve- 
ment, after passing both Houses, was negatived by the 
President. The act was founded, avowedly, on the prin- 


ciple that the phrase in tize Constitution which authorizes | 


Congress ‘ to lay taxes, to pay the debts, and provide forthe 
genera! welfare,’ was an extension of the powers specif- 
ically enumerated to whatever would promote the general 
welfare; and this, you know, was the Federal doctrine. 
Whereas, our tenet ever was, and, indeed, it is almost the 


only Jandmark which now divides the Federalists from the | 


Republicans, that Congress had not unlimited powers to pro- 
vide for the general welfare, but were restrained to those 
specifically enumerated ; and that, as it was never meant 


they should raise money for purposes which the enumera- 
|| tion did not place under their action; consequently, that 
| the specification of powers is a limitation of the purposes 

for which they may raise money. I think the passage and 
| rejection of this bill a fortunate incident.’ 


To Robert J. Garnett, February 14, 1824: 


‘ Third. The giving to Congress the power of internal 
improvement, on condition that each State’s Federal propor- 


| tion of the moneys so expended shall be employed within | 


; the State. The friends of consolidation would rather take 
these powers by construction than accept them by direct 
| investiture from the States. Yet, as to internal improve- 
|| ment particularly, there is, probably, not a State in the 
| Union which would not grant the power on the condition 
proposed, or which would grant it without that. 
‘©The best general key for the solution of questions of 
power between our Governments, is the fact that ‘ every 
| foreign and Federal power is given to the Federal Govern- 


ment, and to the States every power purely domestic.’ | 


I recollect but one instance of control vestedin the Federal 


, Which is that of metalic tenders. 


rom the sovereignty of the separate States . 


To Edward Livingston, April 24, 1824: 


tion of national improvement, which [ have read with 
| great pleasure, and recognize in it those powers of reason- 
| ing and persuasion of which I had formerly seen from you 


| 80 many proofs. Yet,in candor, I must say it has not 


And I should really be alarmed at a difference of opinion 
with you, and suspicious of my own, were it not that I 
have, as companions in sentiments, the Madisons, the 
|| Monroes, the Randolphg, the Macons, all good men and 
true, of primitive principles. In one sentiment of the 
speech [ particularly concur: ‘ If we have a doubt relative 
to any power, we ought not to exercise it.? When we con- 
| sider the extensive and deep-seated opposition to this as- 
sumption, the conviction, entertained by so many, that this 
deduction of powers, by elaborate construction prostrates 
the rights reserved to the States, the difficulties with which 
it will rub along in the conrse of its exercise ; that changes 
| of majorities will be changing the system backwards and 
forwards, so that no undertaking under it will be safe ; that 





there is not a State in the Union which would not give the | 


power willingly, by way of amendment, with some little 
| guard, perhaps, against abuse ; I cannot but think it would 


A Government held together by the bands of reason only, 
requires much compromise of opinion ; that things even 
salutary should not be crammed down the throats of dis- 
senting brethren, especially when they may be put into a 
form to be willingly swallowed, and that a great deal of 
indulgence is necessary to strengthen habits of harmony 
and fraternity. In such a case, it seems to me it would be 
safer and wiser to ask an express grant of the power. This 
would render its exercise smooth and acceptable to all, and 
insure to it all the facilities which the States could con- 
tribute to prevent that kind of abuse, which all will fear, 
because all know it is so much practiced in public bodies— 
I mean the bartering of votes. 
|} One, if limited by the proviso, that the Federal proportion of 
‘| each State should be expended within the State. 





over the State authorities, in a matter purely domestic, | 
The Federal is, in truth, | 
our foreign Government, which department alone is taken | 


* ] thank you for the copy of your speech on the ques- | 


they should provide for that welfare but by the exercise of | 
the enumerated powers, so it could not have been meant | 


removed, in my mind, all the difficulties of the question. | 


be the wisest course to ask an express grant of the power. | 


It would reconcile every | 


With |! 
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this single security against partiality and corrupt bargain- 
ing, I suppose there is not a State, perhaps not a man, in 
the Union who would not consent to add this to the powers 
of the General Government.”’ 


To William B. Giles, December 26, 1895: 

“I wrote you a letter yesterday, of which you will be 
free to make what use you please. This will contain 
matters not intended for the public eye. I see, as you do, 
and with the deepest affliction, the rapid strides with 
which the Federal branch of our Government is advancing 
towards the usurpation of all the rights reserved to the 
States, and the consolidation in itself of all powers, for- 
eign and domestic; and that, too, by constructions which, 
if legitimate, leave no limits to their power. Take together 
the decisions of the Federal court, the doctrines of the 
President, and the misconstructions of the constitutional 
compact, acted on by the Legislature of the Federal branch, 
and itis but too evident that the three ruling branches of 
that department are in combination, to strip their colleagues, 
the State authorities, of the powers reserved by them, and 
to exercise themselves all functions, foreign and domestic, 
Under the power to regulate commerce, they assume, indefi- 
nitely, that also over agriculture and manufactures, and 
call it a regulation to take the earnings of one of these 
branches of industry, and that, too, the most depressed, and 
put them into the pockets of the other, the most flourishing 
of all. Under the authority to establish post roads, they claim 
that of culting down mountains for the construction of roads, 
of digging canals, and, aided by a little sophistry on the 
words ‘ general welfare,’ a right to do not only the acts. to 
effect that, which are specifically enumerated and ey ey 
but whatsoever they shall think or pretend will be for the 
general welfare. And what is our resource for the preser- 
vation of the Constitution? Reason and argument? You 
might as well reason and argue with the marble columns 
encircling them. The Representatives chosen by ourselves? 
They are joined in the combination, some from incorrect 
views of Government, some from corrupt ones, sufficient 
voting together to outnumber the sound parts; and with 
majorities only of one, two, or three, bold enough to go 
forward in defiance. Are we, then, to stand to our arms 
with the hot-headed Georgian? No. That must be the last 
resource, not to be thought of until much longer and greater 
sufferings. If every infraction of a compact of so many 
parties is to be resisted at once, as a dissolution of it, none 
can ever be formed which would last one year. We must 
have patience, and longer endurance, then, with our breth- 
ren while under delusion; give them time for reflection and 
experience of consequences; keep ourselves in a situation 
to profit by the chapter of accidents; and separate from our 
companions only when the sole alternatives left are the 
dissolution of our Union with them, or submission to a 
Government without limitation of powers. Between these 
two evils, when we must make a choice, there can be no 
hesitation. But,in the meanwhile, the States should be 
watchful to note every material usurpation on their rights ; 
to denounce them, as they occur, in the most peremptory 
terms; to protest against them as wrongs to which our 
present submission shall be considered, not as ack nowledg- 
ments or precedents of right, but as a temporary yielding to 
the lesser evil, until their accumulation shall overweigh that 
of separation. I would go still further, and give to the 
Federal member, by a regular amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, a right to make roads and canals of intercommunica- 
tion between the States, providing sufficiently against cor- 
rupt practices in Congress (log-rolling, &c.) by declaring 
that the Federal proportion of each State of the moneys so 
employed, shall be in works within the State, or elsewhere, 
with its consent, and with a due salvo of jurisdiction. This 
is the course which I think safest and best, as yet.’’ 


The friends of this bill rely upon another power. 
It is the power of Congress ‘to dispose of the 
public domain,”’ to improve it, and facilitate its 
sale or disposition by aiding in the construction 
of roads through it. Reduce this to the simple 
inquiry, and it is answered. Is this the object of 
the roads? Are they made for this purpose? Is 
Congress called upon to build such roads in order 
tosellthe publicdomain? Are such roads “ neces- 
sary and proper’ for this purpose? Are the 
friends of the bill reduced to this extremity? Argu- 
ment upon this point is unnecessary to show its 
utter fallacy. 

I shall now, Mr. Chairman, apply my remarks 
to the other branch of the subject. Whether it 
be expedient for Congress to complicate itself with 
this work? Whether it be right, proper, or bene- 
ficial for Congress to engage in this enterprise? 
If | have shown that this is to be a Government 
work, directly or indirectly, under this bill, | think 
that it is at once established, that it is inexpedient. 
The numberless and impressive lessons of the 
past, are a sufficient warning for the present and 
the future. The common mind of the country is 
against Government having anything to do with 
the construction of works of this kind, and it is 
based on the most substantial principle, and the 
most solid experience. Many evils will inevitably 
result, and more are likely to result from the en- 
tanglement of the Government in it. Many are 
— upon the face of the bill; how many are 
atent, time alone can develop. Mr. Chairman, 
I shall briefly review some of them. 

First, under the bill—though upon its face these 
roads are to be constructed by parties under con- 
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tracts, and the Government is to give no more 
than is proposed by the. bill, whereby the extent 
of its liability is supposed to be fixed, yet it pro- 
vides thatif the contractors fail, from any cause, to 
prosecute the work, the Secretary of War is re- 
quired to relet it. Then, as soon as contracted 
for, the Government is involved without the hope | 
of escape, and the road may be thrown half, or 
leas than half, finished, indeed, just commenced, 
upon its hands, when all the powerful influences of 
the gigantic and varied interests concerned in its 
construction will throw the whole ponderous 
scheme upon the Treasury of the United States. | 
In all the relations of our legislative experience, | 
we are impressed with the lesson that it is our first | 
duty to prevent a dangerous project from getting 
a foothold, for that once obtained, its future efforts 
will be commensurate with the value of the objects 
to be obtained, inspired by the past with the full 
hope of future success. 

tt provides further, that contracts be made with 
parties to build it; these parties may not have a 
corporate existence. Some of them may die or 
become insolvent, and then the adjustment of | 
rights, and of liabilities, are to be thrown upon the 
Government with the road, in the end; or, if a cor- | 


poration, you give to it a State of lands, besides || 


money, and all power to get more. 
By the bill, too, these roads are to be surren- | 
dered to the United States, and wherever located | 
in States, to go to these States, and where located | 
in the Territories, to remain in the United States, | 
reserving the power in Congress to regulate and 
restrict the charges for transportation in the Slates. | 
Then it is ultimately to be absolutely a Govern- | 
ment work in the Territories, and, in fact, by | 
virtue of the power to control the charges for | 
transportation in the States in which it may be 
located, a Government work there, with all the 


consequent corruptions and expenditures, broils || 


and intrigues, as to whether they shall be free or 


compensating roads, and, at last, all to be paid | 
by the labor of the country. This will alike be | 
injurious to sections of the Union, and to the | 
[t might place the former || 


individual tax-payer. 
beyond fair competition, and imposeupon the latter 
the keeping up of the roads, if not the expense of 
making additional ones. For if they become en- 
tirely Government roads, tolls will be brought to 
the lowest point, and, possibly, removed entirely. 
This will secure an accumulation of business at 
these points; so much so, that another road, or 
track, may be required, and Government, from the 
clamor of apparent necessity, may be induced to 
build it. Whilst this is doing, other sections are 
denied. Their position might be much benefited; 
their resources more speedily and thoroughly de- 


} 





veloved by other roads. These canno: be built; || 


individuals cannot compete with the United States; 


road. The United States refuse to go beyond the || 
localities where these roads are constructed. The || 
strong arm of the Government is exulting over || 


and depressing another section of the Union, and || 


| 


yet all are to contribute equally to its support. 
Cities and lands along the line of travel, and at 


the termini, thrive, prosper, rise; cities and lands || 


out of the line of travel droopand sink. And then |) 


will come clamor and discontent, and then, it may 
be, will come Government roads, Government 


i 


} 
} 


debts, Government taxes—that system so much || 


abhored, and so much to be shunned. 

But yet more: this bill, besides giving to the 
contractors the immense land donations and the 
sum per mile, if the charge for transportation for 
the United States Government should exceed a 
certain per centum, then Congress is to pay what 
it shall think reasonable. Here is the 
active, very active legislation. The Collins line 
appropriations of the last Congress can be here 
reénacted. Here is a sluice for the public money, 
and whether that per centum is exceeded or not, 
Congress will be importuned, if not besieged, and 


the whole power of these roads will be brought to | 


bear to secure the amount wanted. 

But there is a provision in this bill fall of dan- 
ger, and which may entail upon the Government 
the most somaloatne difficulties. If these roads, 
by the aid of the Government, are constructed 
by the contractors, under the contract authorized 


| 
| 


lace for || 
|| a public goose, and he is the most fortunate, the 





by the bill, the Government takes upon itself the 
obligation to establish on the roads in the Territo- 
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ries, ‘*a line of military posts,’’ to be ** garrisoned 
by a sufficient force;’”’ in addition, to establish 
‘station houses;”’ ** each to be guarded by a suf- 
ficient force;”’ and also, is to open by the troops 
a ** commen road along the entre line of the rail- 
road through the Territories, and to keep this road 
in good traveling condition, with safe bridges and 
ferries across the streams, to sink wells at con- 
venient distances, and to protect all these railroads 
and telegraph lines, and persons employed thereon, 
from all hostilities and depredations of the In- 
dians;” and then we have, in the third section of 
the bill, the proviso, ‘* that all contracts made in pur- 
suance of the provisions of this act, shall be taken and 
considered as part of such contracts.’? Put this and | 


that together, and see what obligations the United || 


States have incurred! What liabilities are im- | 
pending overthe Government! Whatcomplicated 
results may ensue! What litigation, what ex- 
pense, what cost may flow from it, and what 
gross wrong may be done! An army of five | 
thousand men—a standing army—to guard these 
roads, and that, too, by contract! A standing 
police to protect them from Indian and other depre- | 
dations! 
men that will be required to do this. There is, 
too, an increase of the Army lurking here. For 
there will be, then, like now, clamors about dep- | 
redations, and clamors for more soldiers, until you | 
have the roads peopled with soldiers; and thus 
munificently, through this channel, spend public 
money upon localities and upon the persons who 
are the inseparable companions of soldiers at posts. 
There is prudence and caution and sagacity, in | 
this contract by the parties with the United States 
for those posts. The United States are to protect | 


these roads, and if not protected, the want of it | 


must be supplied by means. These roads are to | 
traverse deserts, pass through the lone wilderness, | 
thread mountains, where the red man yet holds 
sole dominion. Distance from civilization and | 
habitation may combine both the Indian and 


white depredator against the rich commerce that | 


is to pass over them. But, with all this, I protest || 
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one is as likely to be fatal as the other. By 
exciting the hope that Government may do jj 
revents effort, both communal and in ividual, 
ndividual effort is frightened off, because it can. 
not enter into competition with the Government. 


_ And when the end comes all are to be disappointed 
| in the little thatisdone. The Government cannoy 


| engage in these works with ability and efficiency, 


and others are deterred by the attempt. The best 


|| illustration of this stand-still policy is, when the 


country was persuaded to look to the Generaj 
_ Government for the construction of such works 


from the year 1820 until General Jackson dig. 


| pelled the illusion by several judicious Vetoes, 


when the country, abandoning this idea, turned 

in upon itself; and see the progress since. 
Third. It is a great, hazardous, untried work 

in which the United States are to be involved. 


| Not so much so for individual or private enter. 


prise, industry, and interest. A road, or roads, 
to California, will be made. It is merely a ques. 
tion of time. When Kansas and Nebraska are 


settled, when our population from this side shal! 


have pressed up to the base of the mountains, 
and when the population shall, on the other side, 


| press up to meet it, then shall go with it, as natu. 


| 





against Government contracting to protect this q 


property. 
citizens, let this be protected. 
United States may in some particular fail; the | 


Like all other property of all other |) 
ototherwise. The || 


contractor will off-set; the United States will be || 
unable to fulfill all its stipulations; and for which, || 


damages will be claimed. Congress is to be the 
recipient and redresser of complaints; without in- 
formation, without time for examination; all that 
can be, will be got from Congress. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Putting all these things together, this is to bea || 


Government work, either entirely, or in connec- 
tion with individuals or corporations; and as ob- | 
jectionable in the one as in the other aspect—the | 
as the other. 

There are, however, other general considera- 
tions disconnected with the bill itself, which 
should deter Congress from embarking in such 
enterprises. 

‘irst. Our Government is not fitted to engage 
in such works. It has enough to do to attend te 
its well defined constitutional powers. No one 
ever dreamt, in the early days of the Union, that 
it was to be the business of this Government to 
dig canals, construct railroads, and telegraphs, 
deepen and widen rivers, dig out harbors, for 

ivate purposes. No one with the most compre- 

ensive view of Federal powers, thought to claim 


|| one to beas diligently and as scrupulously avoided | 
States cannot; a toll road cannot exist with a free || 





for the Government this internal police of the 
States and the people. 
Government, I may safely say, quadruple what it 
In all its operations the 
Government is looked upon by the operators as 


most sagacious, and adroit, and often the most 
honored, who can pluck herthemost The people 


| are strong,can work and pay taxes, and when 
collected and in the treasury, projects, plausible, | 


enticing, and capacious, are found ready waiting 
to take them. ‘There is never a paucity of pro- 
jects when there is money in the Treasury, and 
there is never a scarcity of friends to laud, and 
extol, and press them until it is out. 

Second The engagement of the Government 
in such works paralyzes independent effort. Even 


lyzes. It either frightens, or it excites hope, and 


It, too, would cost the | 





| the rumor that the Government may engage, para- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





rally and as necessarily, these roads. But now, 
without a population, without protection, without 


labor, without shelter, without provisions, without 


material, Congress is called upon to engage inex- 
tricably in this work, that is to be forced through 
by money and by money alone. For money, 
sufficient money, can make any of the routes prac. 
ticable. 

Fourth. Even in the hands of individuals it 
would bea formidable political engine; in the hands 
of corporations still more so; but, in the hands of 
the Government, a second Bank of the United 
States. Its influence and power would be retro- 
active. Being in the Government, it would make 
iuself a part of it and impress it with its power. 
Like the United States Bank, having the impress 
of the Government, and possessed of its money, 
controlling the banks in die States, and thus try- 
ing to control the people, these great and lead- 
ing trunks being put by the Government above all 
competition, and supported by it, influencing the 
numerous railroads in the States, and they, in 
turn, operating upon the people, might presenta 
power truly potent and dangerous. 

Combine ail the railroads in the United States, 
as were the banks in the States by the United 
States Bank, by a leading spirit, as these roads 
would be—and what terms might they not dictate 
—at least what might they not obtain? They 
might only be limited by the demand. Independ- 
ent and separated by State lines and organiza- 
tions, and upon a competing equality, railroads, 
whilst they are able to exert some, cannot exert 
that joint, united, comprehensive power, so dan- 
gerous to free institutions and good and whole- 
some legislation. They are corporations; and but 
consolidate the corporations in the United States, 
give them a common head, a unity of power, and 
what might we not fear. 

This is a gigantic scheme; it is an enterprise 
comprehending all the elements of power. Con- 
nected with Government, it spreads out the hope 
of gain—the prospect of place. To genius, pre- 
sents an ample field; to labor, abundant =. 
ment; to capital, activity and investment; to the 
speculator, golden harvests; to the office hunter, 
an offering of place; to corruption, an illimitable 
— to power, unbounded strength. 

owever this great work may be inaugurated, 
the combination of all these elements will inces- 
santly labor to produce the grand result; that is, 
to have it a splendid, magnificent Government 
work. Let it become so, and consequences will 
not be problems! 

Lieutenant Whipple estimates the cost and 
equipment of the road from Fort Smith, on the 
western boundary of Arkansas, to San Pedro, on 
the Pacific, a distance of one thousand eight hun- 
dred arid forty-nine miles, at $166,230,000; add 
to this for the road from the Mississippi to Fort 
Smith, and from Southern California to San Fran- 
cisco, and we have $200,000,000; add to this 
twenty-five cent. for deficiency in estimate, 
and to this, I think, experience will justify me 
adding fifty per cent. more, because of its connec- 
tion with the Government, and the sum for cost 
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and equipment of this one (the southern) road will 
amount to $350,000,000. ‘There is no estimate for 
the northern road; but basing it upon a like calcu- 
jation of cost and equipment, its length being one 
thousand seven hundred miles, we have about the 
sum of $250,000,000 for cost and equipment; so 
that, for both roads, we have the enormous sum of 
¢600,000,000. I do not say that it will cost so 
much, but the official data furnished us indicate 
this cost. ‘There, too, in its ramifications is the 
$61,500,000 which the Government is to pay in 
twenty-five years. There, too, is the forty- 


acres of land to be disposed of. There, too, is 
the standing army of four, or five, or six thousand 
to be strung along these routes. What will not 


What shocks will itnot produce? Separated, they 
will be strong; united, all powerful. Ponder, too, 
that our Government, by this bill, is to be con- 


nected with, to be chained to, this magazine. | 
Remember that our Government is to direct, to | 


control, to superintend it, to be its depository, its 


guardian, and, a part of itself. But | 
ur 


$50,000,000 are now disbursed by the General 


Government, and see the struggles it produces, || 


and the evils it generates andentails. With these 
stupendous sums, and these immense combina- 
tions made the subjects of active operations, 
identified and connected with the Government, as 
they are, we -_ well apprehend dangerous legis- 
lation and tremble for the safety of the Republic. 


In conclusion, it may not be improper for meto || 
say, that weigh well the convenience and import- | 


ance of railroad connection with the Pacific coast; 
and it is my ml and expectation that, before 
many years, it will be secured; but whilst estimat- 
ing it, | confess that I cannot discover an over- 
ruling necessity that obliges us to cast aside every 
prudential consideration. We have a communi- 
cation with this coast, and such a communication 
now as will justify us in examining deliberately 
all projects for other as near or more speedy 
communications, and coming to calm and well 
digested conclusions, consistent with our consti- 
tutional obligations, and our duties to our constit- 
uents and the country. 
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| retary means ‘“‘a reduction of the rate of taxa- 


| enue, for he deems it “ almost a certainty that our 


i” 


nine million five hundred and twenty thousand | 





Tariff and Révenuo—Mb. G eodviah. 





‘“* These tables combined exhibit the growth of our com- 
mercial marine, of our exports and imports, and the réceipts 
and expenditures of our Government, and prove that the 

| 
j 





receipts into the Treasury are sufficient to meet all reason- | 
able expenditures, discharge the public debt, and allow a | 
reduction of the rate of taxation, with almost a certainty 
that our increasing commerce will give an increase of rev- 
enue equal to the reasonable demands of the future,” | 
| 
} 
| 


Therefore he “ calls the attention of Congress 
to the propriety of reducing the revenue from cus- 
toms,”’ and recommends a plan of reduction. The | 
majority of the Committee of Ways and Means | 
recommend a different plan, or rate of reduction, | 
and reported a bill at the last session in accordance 
with it. The gentleman from Tennessee, whose | 
resolution was adopted by the caucus, is one of the | 


aes ot || ey of the committee who reported that bill, 
this immense stake invite? What elements will || an 


it not combine? What struggles will it not create? | 


is known to be in favor of it. 
By “‘ reducing the revenue from customs,”’ the Sec- 


tion”’ or duty—not a reduction of the gross rev- 


increasing commerce will give an increase of rev- 
enue.” “his increasing commerce must obviously | 
be expected to bring increased importations, as other- 
wise there could be no “ increase of revenue,’’ but | 
a reduction rather, the duty being reduced. 

While, then, it is proposed to reduce the rate of | 


| duty or tariff on imports, the gross revenue from 


this source, it is confidently expected, will be 


i 
. * | 
increased; in other words, the loss to the revenue, 


| occasioned by reducing the rateof duty and adding 


to the free list, will be more than made up by | 

increased importations at the reduced rate. 
‘The present tariff,’’ says the report of the 

Secretary, “‘ has eight schedules, or different rates 


| 


| of duties, as follows: The first of one hundred | 


| cent., t 


| first of one hundred per cent., the second of twent 
| per cent, the third of fifteen 


per cent., the second of forty per cent., the third | 
of thirty per cent., the fourth of twenty-five per | 

he fifth of twenty per cent., the sixth of | 
fifteen lang cent., the seventh of ten per cent., and | 
the eighth of five per cent. The bill prepared by | 
the committee has five schedules, as follows: The 


er cent., the fourt 
of ten per cent., and the fifth of five per cent. | 


| And the bill prepared at this Department has but | 


| cent., and the second of twenty-five per cent.”’ 


“The working” of the existing and proposed tariffs com- || 


pared for fourteen years, from 1847 to 1861— Expenses of 
the Government from July, 1854, to July, 1861, estimated 


at $52,000,000 annually, and reasons for it—At this esti- || 


mate, public debt, under the existing tariff, increased, 


from 1854 to 1861, $16,552,043 97, or imports increased |) 


$78,493,201—Under the Secretary’s proposed tariff the | 


debt increased $72,204,176, or imports $419,028,452— 
Under the committee’s proposed tariff, the public debt 


increased $96,089,783, or imports and foreign debt $630,- || 


623,127, 





The House being in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. GOODRICH said: 
Mr. Cuarnman: At a caucus of members of 
Congress, held some two or three weeks ago, the 


a member of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
submitted the following resolution; which was 
adopted: 

_ “ Resolved, That it is right and proper that the duties 
imposed by law, upon goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported into the United States from foreign countries, should 

80 modified and reduced, at the present session of Con- 
gress, preserving the principles of the tariff act of 1846, as 
Will materially diminish the amount of revenue annually. 
collected from customs.?? 

The purpose being thus announced, of bringing 
this subject up for action at the present Congress, 
Thave examined it with some care, so far as it 
relates to the question of revenue, and desire to 
submit the results of that examination to the 

ouse. 

Referring to some of the tables which accom- 
pany his annual report, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury says: 


| 


| 
| 





two rates of duty: the first of one hundred per | 


Such are the alterations in the rates of duty pro- | 
posed by the Department and by the Committee | 
of Ways and Means, as compared with the pres- | 
ent tariff. 

The following is a ‘‘ comparative statement of 
the working of the existing tariff, of the project of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and of the bill of | 
the Committee of Ways and Means:”’ 

Our imports for the year ending June 30, 1853, | 
were $267,978,647. 

The revenue at the rate of duty in the existing | 
tariff, was $58,072,390 26. 

At the rate proposed by the Secretary, it would | 
have been $10,363,069 75 less, or $47,709,320 51. | 

At the rate proposed by the Committee of Ways 
and Means it would have been $14,315,309 10 | 
less, or only $43,757,081 16. 

The average annual imports for the six years | 
ending the same time, that is, June 30, 1823, were | 
$196,357 ,284. 

The average annual revenue for these six years, 


under the existing tariff, was $40,907,718 29. 


| 


honorable gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Jones,] || 





| 


Under the tariff proposed by the Secretary, it 
would have been only $33,643,018 93. 

Under that proposed by the Committee of 
Ways and Means the average would have been 
only $30,333,311 75. 

aking this comparative statement, prepared 
by the Secretary himself, as a guide and basis of | 


calculations, we may arrive at pretty accurate re- || 


sults as to the working, the practical working, (for 
that is the point,) of these different tariffs, and | 
their effect upon the revenue of the Govern- 
ment, and upon the foreign indebtedness of the | 
country. And these results will show that, under | 
a tariff like either of those proposed by the Secre- | 
tary and committee, there would be either a large | 
deficiency of revenue, or a large increase of foreign | 
indebtedness, caused by increased imports and in- | 
creased excess over exports. Itis to this point 1 | 
wish to call the attention of the House and the | 
country. 

The imports for mores ending June 30, 1854, 
were something more 
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those of the previous year, but the revenue was 
only about one tenth larger. If, then, we add 
one tenth to the revenue that would have accrued 


| from the imports of 1853, at the rates in the See- 


retary’s bill, and alsoat the rates in the bill of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, we shall have 
very nearly the amount that would have accrued, 
at those rates, from the imports of 1854. This 
would give us the same comparative statement for 
1854 which the Secretary has furnished for the 
six preceding years, and is as follows: 

Under the existing tariff, the revenue for the 


| year ending June 30, 1854, was $64,224,190 27. 


Under the tariff proposed by the Secretary, it 
would have been, ascertained as above by adding 
one tenth to the amount, at the same rate, for the 
preceding year, only $52,480,252 56. 

Under the tariff proposed by the bill of the 
Committee, the amount, ascertained in the same 
way, would have been only $48,132,789 28. 

This and the comparative statement of the Sec- 
retary shows that the revenue would have fallen 
off, in the last seven years, at the rates of duty 
in his bill, supposing the imports to have been the 
same, $55,652,133 87. And at the rates in the 
bill of the committee the falling off would have 
been $79,537,741 23. 

But, it may be said, and probably will be, that 
if either of these tariffs had been in operation, 
there would have been an increase of importations, 
(stimulated by the lower rate of duty,) and a 
consequent increase of revenue. Very well. But 
would that increase have been a corresponding 
one; that is, equal to the difference in the rate of 
duty? Suppose, then, there would not only have 
been an increase of importations, but an increase 
sufficient to have given the same revenue as the 
existing tariff has given, what must that increase 
have been in the seven years? Under the tariff of 
the Secretary it must have been $322,741,439; and 
under the bill of the committee, the increase must 
have been $512,618,904. 

These are facts, the substantial correctness of 
which will not be controverted. 

But would such an increase of imports have 
done the country any good? Even under the 
existing tariff, the excess of imports over the 
exports for the seven years ending June 30, 
1854, was $93,755,818. And what has been the 
condition of things since that time? Everybody 
knows whatit has been. Money has been scarce, 
the market rate of interest for it averaging, in 
all our commercial cities, twelve to eighteen per 
cent. per annum, and probably even higher, and, 
until quite recently, large shipments of specie 
have been made every week to Europe, to pay 
our foreign debt, or that part of it which was the 
most pressing. Why did we send specie? Be- 
cause we had nothing else to send, or not enough 
of anything else. Was not every nerve strained 
to remit what we could in cotton, flour, wheat, 
and other agricultural and manufactured products ? 
Suppose our imports of foreign fabrics had been 
$322,000,000, or $512,000,000 more, what more 
could we have done to export domestic products in 
lieu of specie? If our ability to export would 
have been correspondingly increased, then why did 
not our increased imports in 1853 and 1854, over 
those of 1851 and 1852, have this effect? That 


increase was $143,000,000; but the exports for- 


1853 and 1854 increased over the two previous 
years only $81,000,000, and of this increase 
$38,000,000 were in specie in the last year. Not- 
withstanding the export of this large amount of 
specie in 1854, the excess of imports over the 
exports in 1853 and 1854, was more than 
$63,000,000. 

In what way could $322,000,000, or $512,000,000 
more of foreign cotton, woolen, and silk goods, 
and iron, and other articls, have helped us to any 
considerable amount of means to ‘ncrease our ex- 
ports? Not by giving us any more cotton, wheat, 
and flour to export. And all we had to spare of 
those articles we sent abroad, and ag fast as we 
could. Nor could we have sold that additional 
amount of imports in the markets for apecie, and 
thereby increased our ability to pay abroad; for 
no such process could have inereased our specie; 
and what we had, we could export as well with- 
out being thus surfeited with foreign goods as 
with. No, our ability to export is not measured 


an one tenth larger than'| by our imports. Our difficulty under the present 
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tariff is, we have imported $93,000,000 more than 
we have been able to pay for, with all our gold, 
and that difficulty, under either of the proposed 
tariffs, would have increased just in proportion to 
the increase of imports and indebtedness abroad. 
We had no means to pay for more, and how, ex- 
cept upon a credit and postponement of the evil 
day, could we have imported more? And if we 
could not have imported $322,000,000 more under || 
the tariff of the Secretary, and $512,000,000 more | 
under that of the committee, then our revenue, 
under the former, would have been $55,000,000, 
and under the latter $79,000,000 less. : 

Nobody can fail to see that our principal difii- 
culty has arisen from importing too much, and | 
that still further importations, whether at one rate 
of duty or another, would only have increased our 
foreign devt and aggravated the evil. We could 
not, then, have increased our revenue by an in- 
crease of imports in the last seven years, under || 
any tariff, without making matters worse, and for 
a considerable time to come, perhaps for the next 
seven years, there is every reason to anticipate a 
arge falling off. There is much to justify this 
anticipation in the present condition of things, in | 
which, confessedly, great inactivity prevails in 
almost every department of industry, affecting in- 
juriously every interest, public and private, unless 
1t be that of the money lender, who is receiving 
his one and two per centum a month. And there 
is equal reason to apprehend such a falling off 
from the enormous increase of importations for the || 
last few years, which the nature of the case and | 
the history of the past assure us must be followed 
by reaction, and, if much longer continued, a tre- 
mendous reaction too. ‘This increase in five years 
is without a parallel in any other equal period 
since the origin of the Government, as the follow- 
ing comparison, as far back as 1829, will abund- 
antly show: 


Total imports Averaging 

Jrom— Amount. annually. 
1829 to 1834.....ecseees $509,726 953 $T01,947,391 
1834 tO 18399... cecccces 756 674,530 151,334.906 
1839 to 1844....ccccceee 508,438,617 101,687,723 
1844 to 1849.....cccev0e 688 346,366 137 669,273 
1849-10 1854......ee000s 1,179,849,720 235,969,964 


Or, assuming that the imports for five years, 
from 1854 to 1859, will be the same as from 1849 
to 1854, and dividing the whole thirty years into 
periods of ten years each, and comparing the 
different periods, we shall find the comparison to 
be as follows: 


Total imports from 1829 to 1839.........+.. 1,266,411 483 
do 1830 00 1649.00. cccccses 1,196,784.983 
do 1849 to 1859...... 00000. 2,359,699,440 

The average, annually, would be as follows: 

For 20 years from 1829 to 1849.......0..000. $123, 159,823 

For 10 years from 1849 to 1859.......0eeeeee 235,969,964 


‘This shows an increase of nearly one hundred 
per cent. in ten years, and this, too, without any 
increase in the coming five years over the last five. 
The increase from 1849 to 1854 was really more 
than one hundred per cent. running up from 
$147,857,439 in 1849 to $304,562,381 in 1854. 

Now, who does not know that the country 
did not require this enormous increase of foreign 

roducts and fabrics to supply a legitimate and 
healthy demand for consumption? It was pro- 
duced, in a great measure, by an extraordinary 


; ; : : onset. | 
gold stimulus, which, with no sufficient counter- | sheguuien af S18 wen shandenad. te a tine ot 
least. It took some little time to experience its | 
beneficial effects either upon the business of the || 
| country, or upon the public revenue. The evil | 
| effects of the tariff and policy of 1840 continued | 


vailing influence in our revenue laws, protecting 
home labor and interests, and developing, in this 
way, the almost infinite resources of our own 
country, instead of aiding foreigners to develop 
theirs, has really helped to impoverish rather than 
enrich us. With the fact of such an immense 
increase of imports before us, and staring us in 
the face, how can we be at a loss to determine the 
principal cause of the paralysis which is resting | 
upon the country, and producing such wide-spread | 
suspension of its industrial functions? Who can | 
hesitate to believe that the country is losing, at || 
this very time, from half to a million of dollars a | 
day from this suspension? No doubt, as a re- | 
source of national wealth, there is all this in our || 
unemployed labor, and it would be infinitely better, |, 
if we would resort to it, than all the gold that has 
ever come, or ever will come, from California. 
But can this unparalleled increase of imports | 
continue? No, not even with a hundred millions || 
of gold annually, *hat shall merely touch at New | 
York, on its way from the mines of California, to 
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be paid for foreign labor and its products, while | 
our own labor is unemployed. Reaction, as I | 


have said, will be sure to come, and, judging from 
the imports at New York for the months of Sep- 
tember, October, November, and December last, 


and for three weeks in January, compared with | 


those for the corresponding months and weeks of 
the previous year, the point of reaction has already 
been reached, and we have commenced the de- 


scending scale. From January to August inclu- | 


sive, there was an increase of a few thousand dol- 
lars. After that the imports fell off as follows: 








1853, 1854. 
Beperi de ooncsic ccvecdas dccces 17,292,704 14,266,888 
DOBBS sirucbachas¥ di dtdtiat 12,182 9295 11,031,038 
NOUCHIIOS 6 scene wove cidasiagese 12,584,927 8,631,842 
ON 655543 chad hapane cies 13,928.292 9,315,846 
Three weeks in January*...... 11,996,970 9,286,880 
67,985,818 








In November and December, and three weeks in 
the present month, the falling off was $11,275,621, 
nearly one third. This was at New York only. 

With the exception of the last five years, the 


imports from 1834 to 1839 werethe largest. ‘This | 
was under the sliding scale tariff of 1832, which || 


reduced the rate of duty gradually to twenty per | 
cent in 1840. Theimports, as theduty gradually || 
came off, run up to $162,000,000 in 1839, and for |! 


| the five years ending with that year, they exceeded |! 


the exports $157,383,505. We all remember the || 
effect of this largeexcess. It drained the country | 
of its specie to pay its indebtedness abroad, and | 
produced a commercial revulsion, which required | 
years to recover from. 

Well, in 1840, the duties came down to twenty | 
percent. And did our ‘‘increasing commerce”’ then | 
keep up our imports? No. ‘They were brought | 


} 


| 


down from $162,000,000 in 1839 to $107,000,000 | 
in 1840, to $127,000,000 in 1841, to $100,000,000 in | 


1842, and to $64,000,000 in 1843. What caused 


this? Not the twenty per cent. duty. Under | 


other circumstances the immediate effect of the 


reduced duty would have been to increase import- | 


ations. But, in tae existing state of things, the 


imports were reduced in spite of the tendency of | 
the reduced rate of duty to increase them; and | 


the reduction was caused by the impoverished 
condition of the country, brought on by the large 
over importations of the previous years. We had 
not done our own work, but had hired Europe to 
do it for us. We had contracted an immense for- 


| eign debt, and when the pay day came, we reeled 


like a drunken man under the weight of the pres- 
sure. If the duty had been five per cent. it would 


have made no difference. The ability of the coun- || 
try had been exhausted by substituting foreign 


for home labor, and its imports, from necessity, 
fell off, and its Treasury wasemptied. Thisstate 
of things continued till the policy was changed, 
and home labor was employed and encouraged 
instead of foreign labor; and it would have con- 
tinued to this day, if the policy and tariff of 


|| 1840 had not been changed; and it requires no 
_ prophet’s vision to see that the present state of 
| things will not only be continued but aggravated 


a hundred fold, if that policy and that tariff should 


be substantially restored by the passage of the | 
| bill of the Committee of Ways and Means. 


But, at length, the tariff of 1842 was passed, and 


through 1843, when the imports run down to 
$64,753,799, and the exports to $84,346,480. But, 


| in 1844 everything began to move on well, the im- 


ports run up to $108,000,000, and the exports to 
$111,000,000, and they continued gradually to 
increase through 1848, when the imports were 
$154,998,228, and the exports were $154,032,131; 
the total imports, for the five years, being 
$648,925,962, and exports $650,015,918—excess 
of exports over imports a little over $1,000,000. 
There has been no period when the prosperity of 
the country seemed to be more healthy, or to rest 
onamorestable and firm basis. The Treasury, for 
all ordinary demands upon it, was being supplied; 
trade was active; manufactures were growing and 


* Fourth week in January, ascertained since date of this 
speech, Total imports, 1845, $5,040,325; 1855, $2,053,774. 


52.532,494 | 








being established; labor was employed and well 
rewarded; the resources of the country were beino 
developed, and our foreign commerce and trade. 
growing and reaching out into all parts of the 
_ world, kept pace with our internal trade and jn. 
dustry. In this state of things the tariff of 1846 
was established, and notwithstanding the one or 
| two hundred millions of goid from California, then 
unexpected, which have come in to aid us a pa- 
rently, but not really; apparently, b deluding us 
into false security, and the belief that we could 


| live on our credit, and extravagantly, too, instead 
| of on what we really earned—but not really, by 


bringing us sooner to see and consult our true 
| interests, and promote our real national inde. 
_ pendence by learning—using our gold for this 

purpose—to do, and doing for ourselves what 
| when learned, we can do as well, or better than 
England, France, or Germany can do for us—| 
Say, notwithstanding this gold, we find all over 
| our wide-spread country every interest, with scarce 
an exception, paralyzed and depressed. The 
|| Government is, indeed, rich. Its Treasury jg 
overflowing. But multitudes of the people who 
have worked hard to produce such articles as are 
wanted for American consumption, and are good 
enough for Americans to consume; articles, too, 
which they are willing to sell at cost, or for the 
merest trifle over, find the market flooded with 
similar imported articles, which are sold not at cost 


|| —a prohibition against selling foreign fabrics at 


less than cost would often be a fair protection—no, 
not at cost, but at twenty, thirty, and sometimes 
fifty per cent. below cost; and the domestic fabric 
cannot be sold any better. This is ruin. They 
are forced to stop producing. They have stopped, 
and have nothing todo. Multitudes who have 
paid their tax on foreign imports, to fill the coffers 
| of the Government, have been ruined by the 
excess of these imports, the market being over- 
| stocked and broken down by them, and are to-day 
|| without a shilling in their pockets, and nothing to 
|| do to earn one. Can such people go on and buy 


‘| and consume foreign goods, and continue to pay 
| duties to keep up the revenues of the Govern- 
| ment? No; hey must stop buying till they have 
‘| something to do to earn wherewith to pay, and 
| the Government revenues will fall off. 
| Now, let us see what would have been the con- 
|| dition of our public finances at the end of the last 
|| seven fiscal years, if either of the tariffs of the 
| Secretary or committee had been in operation, 
| compared with what it was under the existing 
| tariff; and what it would be at the end of the next 
| seven years, those tariffs, or either of them, contin- 


| uing in operation, assuming the imports to have 
| been, and to continue, the same. 

| It appears, from a statement of receipts and 
| expenditures, previous to June 30, 1853, pre 
|| pared by the Register of the Treasury, and from 
| the statement of receipts and expenditures for 
| 1854, in the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
|ury, that the total receipts for the last seven 
| years, exclusive of loans, Treasury notes, &c., 
| WRTE, we cc ceecccev ccc ccecee « oGd47,447,956 03 
|| And the total expenditures for the 

same time, exclusive of the 

public debt, were........+++« 301,863,287 46 
| Excess of receipts over expend- 

\| itures.. eee eee ete eee etre sees $45,584,668 57 


Or this excess a little over $29,000,000 were 
applied to the redemption of the public debt, 
and the balance remained in the Treasury. This 
lefta balance of public debt, July 1, 1854, of 
| $47,242,206 11. 

The receipts under the tariff of the Secretary, 
|| would have been, as we have seen, $55,652,133 97 
| less, adding, of course, so much to the public debt, 
_and making it, July 1, 1854, $102,894,339 98. 

| Under the committee’s tariff, the receipts would 
_have been $79,537,740 23 less, adding the same 
amount to the public debt, and making it, July 1, 
1854, $126,779 ,926 34. 

|| ‘This increase of the public debt—the expenses 
being the same, and the balance in the Treasury 
remaining the same—would have been unavoidable, 
without the additional $322,741,439 of imports 
| under the Secretary’s bill, and $512,618,904 under 
| the committee's bill, which would have made the 











_ excess of imports over the exports, in one case, 
| $416,497,257, and, in the other, $606,374,722. 
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‘ The proposed tariffs could, of course, if estab- 
jished now, have no retrospective operation. We 


see what their ‘* working” would have been. But | 


taking things as we find them, the public debt as | 


we find it, and estimating as accurately as we | 


cau, in view of all the facts, the probable future 
expenses of the Government, the question for us 
to consider is, what their practical ‘* working”’ 
and effect upon the revenue and general interests 
of the country hereafter would be? Without 
stopping, then, to inquire further what condition 
the country would now be in with such an excess 
of imports over exports in the last seven years— 
we see what the state of things has been, and 
is, with an excess of $93,000,000—let us look at 
the effect of continuing those tariffs seven years 
jonger. But, in order to this, we need first to 


hy 


ascertain what the expenses for another seven | 


ears are to be, and how they will compare with 
what they have been. Will they be less, or the 
same, or more? We cannot act understandingly 
in making provision for the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, without forming an opinion of what 
they will amount to, and no intelligent opinion 
can be formed except from the facts. What, 
then, are the facts bearing upon this point? 

The Secretary relies upon what he considers 


‘almost a certainty that our increasing commerce || 


will give an increase of revenue equal to all the 
reasonable demands of the future.’’ But what is 
his idea of reasonable demands? What does he 
mean by it? Does he suppose the expenses of 
the Government are to be, or may be, reduced, and 
that less revenue will be needed? It is quite clear 
that he does not, as we shall see by comparing the 
estimates of expenses for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1854, 1855, and 1856—those for 1855 and 
1856 being made by the Secretary himself: 
Estimate of expenses for 1854... .$39,323,870 32 
Estimate of expenses for 1855.....44,195,150 68 
Estimate of expenses for 1856 49,656,928 17 
He does not, then, as this comparison shows, 
base his recommendation of a reduction of the 
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but Congress have made large appropriations 
| which the Secretary could not foresee and estifnate 
for; and this will continue to be done. 

We see, then, that there has been a large in- 
crease in the estimates; a large increase in the ex- 
penses, and that the - tual expenses have generally 
exceeded the estimutes. 1am not saying this is 
right or wrong, or that the expenses ought to be 
more or less; but am speaking simply of the fact 
that they have increased very rapidly for the last 
seven years, and that there is no reason to believe 
they will be reduced for the next seven years. 
| What, then, would be a fair estimate of the ex- 

penses of the Government, exclusive of the public 
debt, for seven years, from 1855 to 1861, inclusive ? 
| They exceeded $51,000,000 in 1854. The first 
| quarter of the fiscal year 1855 they have been atthe 
rate of over $57,000,000. With these facts, | esti- 
| mate the expenses of 1855 at $52,000,000, and 
take that sum as the standard or annual average 
for the seven years; and | submit that, judging 
| from the past ratio of increase, there is reason to 
believe that it will be much more than this. 


|| At this estimate, the total expenses of the Gov- 
| ernment, from 1854 to 1861, exclusive of the | 


| _ public debt, will be...........§364,000,000 00 
| Total receipts under the present 
tariff, with the same amount of 


IMPOTts. eoecesceses 347,447,956 03 


| Excess of expenses over receipts, $16,552,043 97 
| Add public debt, July 1, 1854.... 47,242,206 11 





| Public debt under existing tariff, 
July 1, 186)... cccccccccesies + $63,794,250 08 





| Secretary’s tariff, total expenses..§364,000,000 00 
|, Total receipts, ($55,652,133 less) 291,795,823 03 


tariff upon the idea that the expenses are to be | 


reduced, and for that reason less money will be 
wanted. And still further comparisons will furnish 
no reason to suppose there will be a reduction of 
expenses, but, on the contrary, show that they 
have been increasing, and are likely to continue 
to increase. A few only can be presented here. 


The average annual expenses of the Govern- || 
ment for three years, from June 30, 1847, to June | 


30, 1850, were $40,775,662 29. And theexpenses | 


for military service in these years, growing out 


of the Mexican war, were $20,187,132 60 more || 


than the average for that service for the four fol- | 


lowing years. 
be deducted in comparing the ordinary expenses 
of the Government at different periods,) the aver- 
age annual expenses, from 1847 to 1850, were 
$34,046,618 09. From 1850 to 1854 the annual 
average was $44,884,074 09. 

Calling the expense for we 
June 30, 1847, to June 30, 1848, the 
average annual amount for 1850 to 1854, the ex- 
penses for that year would be $28,122,020 38. 
From 1853 to 1854 they were $51,018,239 60; 
increase in seven years nearly $23,000,000. 


service from 


Deducting this sum, (and it should | 


| 
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and that answer must show that the assumed or 
estimated expenses of the Government, from 1854 
to 1861, aretoohigh. All else is clear deduction, 
so far as the calculations are concerned, from 
admitted facts and premises. If this cannot be 
shown, there will be no occasion for alarm at the 
prospect of a very early payment of the public 
debt under the present tariff even. 

There was a balance in the Treasury, July 1, 
1854, of $20,137,967 50; and it may be said that 
so far, at least,.as this amount is more than is 
necessary to be kept on hand subject to draft, the 
revenue may be reduced. But the revenue, even 
if the present tariff should be continued, the 
Secretary informs us, will be reduced annuall 
$1,524,457 40, under the reciprocity treaty with 
the British provinces. In seven years this will 
amount to $10,671,201 80. And it cannot be 
expected that the receipts from public lands, under 
the operation of the acts graduating the price and 
granting bounty land, will be as much as they 
have been. In 1854, the receipts from public 
lands were $8,470,798 39. I think it quite reason- 
able, therefore, to conclude that the revenue will 
be reduced in seven years, under the reciprocity 
treaty, and from a falling off of receipts from 
public lands, more than enough to cover any sum 
that might properly be drawn from the balance in 
the Treasury last July. Butif there be any doubt 
of this, such a reduction can easily be secured by 
adopting the suggestion of the Secretary, and 


|| admitting articles of raw material used in the arts 


and manufactures free of duty. This may be 


|, done, too, without touching a single article that 


| Excess of expenses over receipts, $72,204,176 97 | 


| Add public debt, July 1, 1854... 





Public debt, July 1, 1861...... +-$119,446,383 08 








|| Committee’s tariff, expenses... . .$364,000,000 00 


47,242. 206 11 | 


| Receipts, ($79,537,740 less).... 267,910,216 03 | 


47,242,206 11 








Public debt, July 1, 1861...... + -$143,331,990 08 





Now, admitting that the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment from this time on till 1861 will be as large 
as I have estimated them—and I doubt whether a 
single member can convince himself that they will 


Excess of expenses over receipts, $96,089,783 97 || 
| Add public debt, July 1, 1854... 


| 


| 
| 
| 


comes in competition with anything produced 
here, and it ought to be done at once, whether 
there be doubt or not as to the operation of the 
reciprocity treaty and land laws. 

The remarks I have submitted have had reference 
mainly to the revenue aspect of the question, 
bearing, of course, incidentally, upon the question 
of protection. The pending propositions open 
the whole question of the propriety and policy of 
protection, and | may take occasion to present 
my views upon it more fully when the subject 
comes up. 


VINDICATION OF THE LATE JAMES A. BAYARD, 


REMARKS IN THE SENATE, 


Wepnespar, January 31, 1855, 


|| In regard to the Aspersions upon the Memory of 


not be—there must be an increase of imports, || 


revenue equal to the expenses of the seven years, 


under the existing tariff, of $78,493,201; under | 
| the Secretary’s tariff, of $419,028,452; and under 
| the committee’s tariff, of $630,623,127, to yield a | 


| and prevent such an increase of the public debt. | 


same as the || 


And with no increase of exports from 1854 to 


1861, over 1847 to 1854—and it is by no means |! 
certain there will be any—the excess of imports || 


| over the exports in 1861, would be, under the 


The estimated expenses for the year ending June | 


30, 1854, were $39,323,870 32; theactual expenses 
were $51,018,239 60, or $11,694,369 23 over the 
estimate, 

The estimated expenses for the year ending 


June 30, 1855, were $44,195,150 68, averaging | 


$11,048,787 67 for each quarter; but the actual | 
expenses for the first quarter were $14,293,317 45. | 


Should the expenses of the other three quarters || 


mittee’s tariff, $818,134,763. 


| But everybody knows that, long before we had 


reached these points of excess of imports over the 


exports, every dollar of specie would be withdrawn || 


from the country, every bank would suspend pay- 
ment, and universal bankruptcy prevail, from one 
end of the land to the other. e cannot pay for 
such an amount of imports if made, and yet, if we 
wereunder either of the proposed tariffs, they must 


| existing tariff, $266,004,837; under the Secreta- | 
ry’s tariff, $606,540,088; and under the com- || 


be the same, the actual expenses of the year will || be made, or the public debt would go on increasing. | 
amount to $57,173,269 80, exceeding the estimates || 


$12,978,119 12. Perhaps the ex 
may not be as much as this; pre 


ay of 1855 || upon an erroneous prince 
bly they will || practical ‘* workings ” o 


Shail | be told that these calculations are made 
iple, and do not show the 


not be; but it is pretty certain they will belargely || answer, if there be error in the principle, the error 


in advance of the estimates. 


is the Secretary’s, not mine. He has calculated 


The estimated expenses for the year ending | what their precise ‘* working’? would have been 
June 30, 1856, are $49,656,928 17, or about || for six years, and I have merely spread his cal- 


from 1850 to 1854; but the actual expenses of 1856 H over a longer period. 
will exceed the annual average from 1850 to 1854 || 


more than $15,000,000, if they exceed the estimates 
as 


135 ’ 
The estimates no doubt are very correctly made, 


1} 


| 


ip 
f the proposed tariffs? 1 | 


late James A. Bayard, of Delaware, contained 
in the ** Anas” of Thomas Jefferson, as pub- 
lished under the authority of Congress. 


Mr. BAYARD said: Mr. President, since I have 
been a member of the Senate, under no circum- 
stances have | had occasion to ask the indulgence 
of the body for the purpose of remarks upon any 
subject having a personal relation to myself; but 
I feel authorized to ask that indulgence now, both 
from my position as a Senator from the State of 
Delaware, and a sense of duty to the memory of 
a parent who has left no undistinguished name in 
his country’s annals. 

My purpose is, by a succinct statement of facts, 
and the submission of documents sustaining that 
statement, to repel and refute two utterly ground- 
less aspersions upon the memory of my father, 
(the late James A. Bayard, of Seteware;) con- 
tained in the ** Anas’’ of Thomas Jefferson, as 
published under the authority of Congress. A 
copy of the works of Mr. Jefferson was delivered 
to me, as a member of the Senate, at the com- 
mencement of the present. session; and, in running 
over them, I found that two charges, reflecting 
upon the character of my father, which were pub- 
lished in the first edition of Mr. Jefferson’s works, 
were retained in the edition published by the au- 
thority of Congress. Ina note, at page 87, of the 
ninth volume, the editor assigns the reasons why 


| he ** did not feel at liberty”’ to exclude, what he 


| 


And what answer will the honorable chairman | 
| of the Committee of Ways and Means, or any | 


who favors the committee’s plan of reduction, 


| make to them? There can be but one answer, 


much as they did in 1854, and are likely to in || other member of that committee, or of the House, | 
wD. 


a || denominates ‘the celebrated Anas” from the 
$5,000,000 more than the average annual expenses || culations, or others made upon the same basis, | 


ublication. I mean to imply no censure upon 

im for retaining them, though I might have ar- 
rived at a different conclusion; and I doubt not 
that he exercised an honest discretion. But the 
very fact that, in this publication made under the 
authority of Congress the two charges to which 
I allude, though previously refuted, have been 
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retained without the slightest notice of that refu- 
perative-—that I should thus oo repel any 
statement contained in that pu 


zens of my State, and of a father around whose 
memory my best affections are clustered; whose 


stainless character affords some consolation to his | 


children for his early death. as 

Mr. President, when the first publication of the 
works of Mr. Jefferson was made, in 1830, my 
friend and colleague, who had just entered the 
Senate of the United States, having his attention 
attracted to one of the misrepresentations con- 
tained in these ‘ Anas,” with a promptitude and 
sincerity, and depth of feeling, which I can never 
forget, called the attenticn to the passage of two 
Senators (then most fortunately members of this 
body) on whose alleged authority this misrepre- 
sentation is founded, and it was then, by their 
testimony, publicly refuted. 

Thesecond misrepresentation, however, escaped 
his notice, but the publication of what had occur- 
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lication aspersing || 
the character of one of the most distinguished citi- | 


red in the Senate, brought the writings of Mr. | 


Jefferson, for the first time, within the knowledge 


of my brother, Richard H. Bayard, (one of my | 


predecessors in this body) and myself. 


We found the second misrepresentation in an- || 


| 
| 


other part of the “ Anas,”’ and, subsequently, | 


after months of inquiries, were enabled to obtain 
documentary testimony utterly demolishing both 
these aspersions upon our father’s memory. 

We published this testimony in December, 
1830, ina ee in Philadelphia, and also, in 
pamphlet; but such a mode of refutation being of 


a perishable nature, and the works of Mr. Jeffer- | 


son having been republished under the authority 
of Congress, it is requisite that the refutation 
should be made in a more public and more endur- 
ing form. 
he first charge will be found in the ninth vol- 

ume of the congressional edition of Mr. Jefler- 
son’s works, page 202. 

It is in these words: 

“February 12, 1801.—Edward Livingston tells me that 
Rayard applied to-day, or last night, to General Samuel 
Smith, and represented to him the expediency of bis com 


ing over to the States who vote for Burr; that there was 
nothing in the way of appointment which he might not 


command, and particularly mentioned the Secretaryship of || 


the Navy. Smith asked him if he was authorized to make 
the offer. He said he was authorized. Smith told this to 
Livingston and to W.C, Nicholas, who confirms it to me.”’ 


In answer to this charge, I shall first read the 
remarks in the Senate at the time my colleague 
brought it to the notice of Messrs. Smith and 
Livingston; then the deposition of my father made 
in 1805, in a suit for libel brought by Aaron Burr, 
against James Cheetham, and a letter written by 
him to General Hamilton, on the 7th of January, 
1801. I shall also refer to a letter from Colonel 


| 


Burr to General Smith, a 1 of which is given | 


in the deposition of General Smith in the case of 
James Gillespie against Abraham Smith, which 
deposition I shall read hereafter in refutation of 
the second charge made by Mr. Jefferson. 


REMARKS IN THE SENATE. 


«* The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution | 


moved by Mr. Foor respecting surveys of the public lands. || 


**‘ Mr. Benton being entitled to the floor— 
“Mr. CLayron said, that he desired the permission of 
the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] who was enti- 


tled to the floor, to call the attention of two of the bonor- | 
able members of this body, Mr. Smrra, of Maryland, and | 


Mr. Livinestron, of Louisiana, toa passage in abook which 
had been cited in this debate by the Senator from South Car- 


elina, [Mr. Hayne,}as authority on anothersubject. Hedid | 


not rise for the purpose of discussing the resolution itself. | | 


In the wide range of the debate here, the northeastern and 
southern sections of the country bad been arrayed against 
each other. He listened to the discussion without any in- 
tention of participating in it, while the State which he had 
the honor in part to represent, had escaped unscathed by 
the controversy. Though favorable to the resolution, as a 
mere proposition to inquire, he felt but little interest in such 
contentions between the North and South; and his only 
desire in relation to that subject, was, that the warmth of 
the discussion might have no tendency to alienate one por- 
tion of the country from the other. But his attention had 
been called by a number of members of this House, to a 
passage in the same book, another part of which had been 
referred to by the Senator from South Carolina. That 
passage charged an illustrious statesman, who formerly 
occupied the seat of a Senator here, and whose memory 
and fame were dear to himself and to the people he repre- 
sented, with atrocious corruption, of which, he was con- 
Vineed that great and good man could never have been 
guilty ; and as the witnesses referred to in the book itself 
were present, and ready to give testimony to set the charge 





| of Maryland, and myself, were those who acquiesced with | 








| at rest, he hoped he should be pardoned for referring to the 


tation, renders it more appropriate—indeed, im- || objectionul passage in their presence. 


‘He then read, from the fourth volume of Jefferson’s 
Memoirs, page 515, (the same volume which had been 
brought into the Senate by General Hayne,) the following 
passage : 
| ** February the 12th, 1801.—Edward Livingston tells me 

that Bayard applied to-day, or last night, to General Sam- 


ingin the way of appointment which he might not com- 
mand, and particularly mentioned the Secretaryship of the 
Navy. Smith asked him if he was authorized to make the 
offer. He said he was authorized. Smith told this to Liv- 
| ingston, and to W.C. Nicholas, who confirms it to me,’ &c. 


** He then called upon the Senators from Maryland and 


Louisiana, referred to in this passage, to disprove the state- | 


ment here made. 

‘*Mr. Smirnu, of Maryland, rose and said, that he had 
read the paragraph before he came here to-day, and was, 
therefore, aware ofitsimport. He had not the most distant 
recollection that Mr. Bayard had ever made such a prop- 
osition to him. Mr. Bayard, said be, and myself, though 
politically opposed, were intimate personal friends, and he 
was an honorable man. Of all men Mr. Bayard would 

| have been the last to make such a proposition to any man; 

| and [ am confident that he had too much respect for me, to 
have made it, under any circumstances. 
from any man any such proposition. 

‘Mr. Livinaston, of Louisiana, said that, as to the pre- 
cise question which had been put to him by the Senator 
from Delaware, he must say, that having taxed his recol- 
lection, as far as it could be on so remote a transaction, he 
had no remembrance of it.”’ 


DEPOSITION OF J. A. BAYARD. 


| The deposition of James A. Bayard, sworn and examined 
on the twenty—— day of ; in the year of our Lord 





one thousand eight hundred and five, at Wilmington, in 
the State of Delaware, by virtue of a commission issu- 
ing out of the supreme court of judicature in the State of 
New York, to John Vaughan, directed for the examina- 
tion of the said James A. Bayard, in a cause there de- 
pending between Aaron Burr, plaintiff, and James Cheet- 
ham, defendant, on the part and behalf of the defendant. 


lst. To the first interrogatory this deponent answers and 


says: As a member of the House of Representatives 1 paid | 


a visit of ceremony to the plaintiff on the 4th of March, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and one, and was in- 
troduced to him. I had no acquaintance with him before 
that period. I had no knowledge of the defendant but what 
was derived from his general reputation before the last ses- 
sion of Congress, when a personal acquaintance com- 
menced upon my becoming a member of the Senate. 

2d. To the second interrogatory this deponent saith: 1 
was. 

3d. To the third interrogatory this deponent saith: There 
was an equality of electoral votes for Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Burr, and the choice of one of them did, of conse- 
quence, devolve on the House of Representatives. 

4th. To the fourth interrogatory this deponent saith: The 
Rouse, resolved into States, balloted for a President a 


number of times—the exact number is not at present in my | 
The frequency | 


recollection—before a choice was made. 
of balloting was occasioned by the preference given by the 
Federal side of the House to Mr. Burr. With the exception 
of Mr. Huger, of South Carolina, I recollect no Federal 
member, who did not concur in the general course of bal- 
leting for Mr. Burr. I cannot name each member. The 
Federal members, at that time, composed a majority of the 
House, though not of the States. Their names can be 


| ascertained by the Journals of the House of Represent- | 


atives. 

Sth. To the fifth interrogatory this deponent saith: I 
know of no measures but those of argument and persuasion 
which were used to secure the election of Mr. Burr to the 
Presidency. Several gentlemen of the Federal party doubted 
the practicability of electing Mr. Burr, and the policy of 
attempting it. Before the election came on, there were 
several meetings of the party to consider the subject. It was 
frequently debated; and most of the gentlemen who had 
adopted a decided opinion in favor of his election, employed 
their influence and address to convince those who doubted, 
of the propriety of the measure. I cannot tell whether Mr. 

3urr was acquainted with what passed at our meetings. 
But [ neither knew nor heard of any letter being written 
to him on the subject. He neverinformed me, nor have I 


reason to believe, further than inference from the open pro- | 


fessions, and public course pursued by the Federal party, 

that he was apprised that an aitempt would be made to 
secure his election. 

6th. To the sixth interrogatory the deponent saith: Mr. 

| Burr, or any person on his behalf, never did communicate 

to me, in writing or otherwise, nor to any other persons of 


| which I have any knowledge, that any measures had been | 


suggested, or would be pursued, to secure his election. 
Preceding the day of the election, in the course of the 
session, the Federal members of Congress had a number of 
general meetings, the professed and sole purpose of which 
was to consider the propriety of giving their support to 
the election of Mr. Burr. The general sentiment of the 
party was strongly in his favor. Mr. Huger, I think, could 
| not be brought to vote for him. Mr. Craik and Mr. Baer, 


the greatest difficulty and hesitation. I did not believe Mr. 
| Burr could be elected, and thought it vain to make the at- 
| tempt. But I was chiefly influenced by the current of jub- 


| to counteract. It was, however, determined by the party 
without consulting Mr. Burr, to make the experiment, 
whether he could be elected. Mr. Ogden never was author- 
ized nor requested by me, nor any member of the House, 
to my knowledge, to call upon Mr. Burr, and to make any 
pevneuiione to him of any kind or nature. I remember 

r, Ogden’s being at Washington, while the election was 
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James A. Bayard. 


uel Smith, and represented to him the expediency of coming || 
over to the States who vote for Burr; that there was noth- | 


I never received | 


lic sentiment, which I thought it neither safe nor politic | 
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| depending. I spent one or two evenings in his com n 
at Stiller’s hotel, in small parties, and we recalled an ac 
quaintance of very early life, which had been suspended 
by a separation of eighteen or twenty years. I spent Nota 
moment with Mr. Ogden in private. It was reported that 
he was an agent for Mr. Burr, or it was understood that he 
was in possession of declarations of Mr. Burr, that he 

_ would serve as President if elected. I never questioned 
him on the subject. Although [ considered Mr. Burr per- 

sonally better qualified to fill the office of President thay 

| Mr. Jefferson, yet for a reason above suggested, I fejt no 
anxiety for his election, and I presumed if Mr. Ogden came 
on any errand from Mr. Burr, or was desirous of makin 
any disclosure relative to his election, he would do it with, 
out any application from me. But Mr. Ogden or any other 
person never did make any communication to me from Mr, 
|| Burr, nor dol remember having any conversation with him 
|| relative to the election. I never had any communication 
directly or indirectly with Mr. Burr in relation to his elec. 
tion to the presidency. I was one of those who thought 
|| fromthe beginning that the election of Mr. Burr was not prac. 
ticable. The sentiment was freely and openly expressed, 

1 remember it was generally said by those who wished 

perseverance in the opposition to Mr. Jefferson, that several 

Democratic States were more disposec to vote for Mr. Burr 

than for Mr. Jefferson. That out of complaisance to the 

known intention of the party they would vote a decent 
length of time for Mr. Jefferson, and as soon as they could 
|| excuse themselves by the imperious situation of affairs 

would give their votes for Mr. Burr, the man they really 
preferred. The States relied upon for this change were 

New York, New Jersey, Vermont, and Tennessee. I never 

|| however, understood that any assurance to this effect came 

|| from Mr. Burr. Early in the election it was reported that 
|| Mr. Edward Livingston, the Representative of the city of 

} New York, was the confidential agent of Mr. Burr, and 
| that Mr. Burr had cammitted himself entirely to the dis- 


cretion of Mr. Livingston, having agreed to adopt all his 
acts. I took an oceasion to sound Mr. Livingston on the 
|| subject, and intimated that, having it in my power to term- 
|| inate the contest, I should do so, unless he could give me 
\| some assurance that we might calculate upon a change in 
|| the votes of some of the members of his party. Mr. Livy- 





| ingston stated that he felt no great concern as to the event 

| of the election, but he disclaimed any agency from Mr, 

| Burr, or any connection with him on the subject, and any 

| knowledge of Mr. Burr’s designing to coéperate in support 
of his election, 


| 
| 
{ 


| 7th. The deponent answering that part of the seventh 
|| interrogatory, which relates to letters received from the late 
| Alexander Hamilton, says: [I did receive, in the course 
| of the winter of 1801, several letters from General Hamil- 
ton upon the subject of the election, but the name of David 
| A. Ogden is not mentioned in any of them. The general 
| design and effect of these letters was to persuade me to vote 
|| for Mr. Jefferson, and not for Mr. Burr. The letters con- 
tain very strong reasons and a very earnest opinion against 
| the election of Mr. Burr. In answer to the residue of the 
| same interrogatory, the deponent saith : 1 repeat that I 
|| know of no means used to promote the election of Mr. 
|| Burr, but persuasion. I am wholly ignorant of what the 
| plaintiff was apprized of in relation to the election, as I 
had no communication with him, directly or indirectly ; and 
as to the expectation of a change of votes from Mr. Jeffer- 
son to Mr. Burr, I never knew of a better ground for it than 
the opinions and calculations of a number of members. 
8th. In answer to the eighth interrogatory, the deponent 
| saith: I know of nothing which, in my opinion, can be of 
service to the defendant in the cause. 

To the interrogatory on the part of the plaintiff, the de- 
ponent answers: Having yielded with Messrs. Craik and 
Baer, of Maryland, to the strong desire of the great body of 
| the party with whom we usually acted, and agreed to vote 
| for Mr. Burr, and those gentlemen and myself being gov- 

erned by the same views and motives, we pledged ourselves 
| to each other to pursue the same line of conduct, and act 

together. We felt that some concession was due to the 
judgment of a great majority of our political friends, who 
| differed from us in opinion, but we determined that no con- 
sideration should make us lose sight for a moment of the 
necessity of a President being chosen. We therefore re- 
solved that as soon as it was fairly ascertained that Mr. 
|| Burr could not be elected, to give our votes to Mr. Jefferson. 
General Morris, of Vermont, shortly after acceded to this 
arrangement. The result of the ballot of the States had 
uniformly been eight States for Mr. Jefferson, six for Mr. 
Burr, and two divided. Mr. Jefferson wanted the vote of 
one State only; those three gentlemen belonged to the 
divided States, I held the vote of the State of Delaware; 
it was therefore in the power of either of us to terminale 
the election. Those gentlemen knowing the strong inter- 
est of my State to have a President, and knowing the sin- 
| cerity of my determination to make one, left it to me to fix 

the time when the opposition should cease, and to make 
terms, if any could be accomplished, with the friends of 
Mr. Jefferson. I took pains to disclose this state of things 
in such a manner, that it might be known to the friends 
of Mr. Burr, and to those gentlemen who were believed 
to be most disposed to change their votes in his favor. 
[ repeatedly stated to many gentlemen with whom I was 
acting, that it was a vain thing to protract the election, 
as it had become manifest that Mr. Burr would not assist 
us; and, as we could do nothing without his aid, | 
expeeted, under these circumstances, if there were any 
latent engines at work in Mr. Burr’s favor, the plan of 
operations would be disclosed te me. But, although I had 
the power, and threatened to terminate the election, I had 
not even an intimation from any friend of Mr. Burr’s, that 
it would be desirable to them to protract it. I never did 
discover that Mr. Burr used the least influence to promote 
the object we had in view. And being completely per- 
suaded that Mr. Burr would not coéperate with us, I de- 
termined to end the contest by voting for Mr. Jefferson. 

publicly announced the intention which I designed to carry 
into effect the next day. In the morning of the day there 

Was a general meeting of the party, where it was generally 
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jitted that Mr. Burr could not be elected; but some | 
d oe ‘ptit was better to persist in Our vote, and to go with- 
out a President rather than to elect Mr. Jefferson. The 
seater numiber, however, wished the election terminated, | 
= da President made ; and, in the course of the day, the 
manner was settied, which was afterwards adopted, to end 
the business. 
the be Burr, probably, might have put an end sooner to the 
election by coming forward and declaring that he would 
not serve, If chosen; but I have no reason to believe, and | 
ever did think, that he interfered, even to the point of 
i sonal influence, to obstruct the election of Mr. Jeflerson, 
or to promote his own. 


LETTER FROM J. A. BAYARD TO A. HAMILTON. 
Wasninoton, 7th January, 1801. 
Dear Six: I have been but a few days in this city, but 
since my arrival have had the pleasure to receive the letter 
ich you did me the honor to write on the 27th ultimo. I 


- fully sensible of the great importance of the subject to |) 
which it relates, and am, therefore, extremely obliged by || 
the information you have been so good as to communicate. 

‘ * * * * * * * * * 


Itis considered that, at Jeast in the first instance, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
yania, New Jersey, and New York, will vote for Mr. Jef- 
ferson. It is probable that Maryland and Vermont will be 
divided. It is, therefore, counted that, upon the first ballot, 
ic would be possible to give to Mr. Burr six votes. It is 
calculated, however, and strongly insisted by some gentle- 
wen, that a persevering Opposiuon to Mr. Jefferson would 
bring over New York, New Jersey, and Maryland. What 
is the probability relative to New York? Your means 
enable you to form the most correct opinion. As to New 
Jersey and Maryland, it would depend on Mr. Lynn, of the 
former, and Mr. Dent, of the latter State. 

] assure you sir, there appears to be a strong inclination | 
in a majority of the Federal party to support Mr. Burr. 
The current has already acquired considerable force, and 
is manifestly increasing. ‘The vote which the representa- 
tion of a State enables me to give, would decide the ques- 
tion in favor of Mr. Jefferson. At present, I am by no 
means decided as to the object of preference. I[f the Fed- 
eral party should take up Mr. Burr, I ought certainly to be 
impressed with the most undoubting conviction before I | 
separated myself from them. I cannot, however, deny | 
that there are strong consideratious which givea preference | 
to Mr. Jefferson. ‘The subject admits of many and very | 
doubtful views, and before I resolve on the part I shall take, | 
] will await the approach of the crisis which may probably 
bring with it circumstances decisive of the event. 

The Federal party meet on Friday for the purpose of 
forming a resolution as to their line of conduct. I have 
not the least doubt of their agreeing to support Burr. 

Their determination will not bind me, for though it might 
cost me a painful struggle to disappoint the views and wishes | 
of many gentlemen with whom I have been accustomed to | 
act, yet the magnitude of the subject forbids the sacrifice of | 
a strong conviction. I cannot answer for the coherence of | 
my letier, as IT have undertaken to write to you from the | 
Chamber of Representatives with an attention divided by | 
the debate which occupies the House. I have not con- | 
lidered myself at liberty to show your letter to any one, | 
though [ think it would be serviceable, if you could trust 
my discretion in the communication of it. | 

I am, with great consideration, your very obedient ser- 
vant, JAMES A. BAYARD. 

Hon. ALEXANDER HaMILTON. 

It will be perceived, Mr. President, that the 
charge which Mr. Jefferson has recorded is, in its || 
offensive character, this: That my father attempted 
to corrupt General Samuel Smith, of Maryland, 
by offering to purchase his support of Mr. Burr, 
by the promise of such office as he might desire, 
designating, especially, the Secretaryship of the 
Navy, and further, that my father stated he was 
authorized to make the offer. It must be borne 
in mind, that General Smith was, at the time of 
the election of 1801, a Representative from a 
land, and that the vote of Maryland was equally 
divided, 

The denial of Mr. Jefferson’s own witness, 
General Smith, is broad and unqualified, and Mr. 
Edward sagen one who is cited as a witness 
that Smith made a similar statement to him, denies 
all remembrance of it. 

As to the truth or falsity of the charge, Mr. 
Livingston is not alleged to have had any per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The deposition of my father, in the case of 
Mr. Burr vs. Cheetham, proves that he had not 
even a personal acquaintance with Colonel Burr 
antecedent to the election of 1801, and no commu- 
nication with him, directly or indirectly. It fur- 
ther shows that, from the commencement of the 
struggle, as to the election, my father was op- 
posed to the determination of his party, and on 
yielded to it for a time, as ‘a concession whic 
was due to the judgment of a great majority of 
his political friends,”’ and that, mainly through 
his influence, the course adopted by the Federal 

ror was abandoned, and the election of Mr. 
‘fferson effected. His letter of January 7th, 
801, written in the confidence of friendship to 
General Hamilton, confirms this conclusively. 
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| pended by the reporter to these remarks. 


| Jefferson, through General Samuel Smith, pending | 


| sive. 


| so that you believe, of any negotiations, bargains, or agree- 


| do not know either the plaintiff or defendant. 
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Further, the charge made by Mr. Jefferson in- 
volves the gross absurdity of an entire stranger to 
Colonel Burr, making an authorized offer of office 
on his behalf, with a view to the corruption of one | 


of his (Burr’s) intimate friends and correspond- | 
| ents, who had been selected by him as his prozy, | 


to defeat the very object for which the alleged 
offer was made. This relation of Colonel Burr 
to Mr. Smith, appears in his letter to the latter, of 


| the date of December 16, 1800, which letter was 


a matter of notoriety before the alleged conversa- 
tion between my father and General Smith, is 


| Stated to have occurred, having been published in 
_ the newspapers as my as December 30, 1800. 


I shall read a copy of it, as contained in General 


| Smith’s deposition, in my answer to the second 


charge. 

Sir, I look back with pride and pleasure to the 
course taken by my father in the election of 1801, 
and the service he rendered to his country in | 
being the chief actor in its termination. 

I will not detain the Senate by reading the 
other testimony, in corroboration of that which I | 
have submitted, but I desire that it may be ap- 
I allude 
to letters from Mr. Baer, of Maryland, Mr. John 
Chew Thomas, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Jarvis, of 
Vermont, (a friend and appointee of Mr. Jefferson, ) 
Joseph L. Sprague, of Massachusetts, and Judge 
Paine, of Vermont. 

Surely, sir, my father was entitled to somewhat 
more justice from a President to whose election 
he was mainly condusive, than a permanent record 


| of one of those political calumnies, which will 


always arise during the excitement of party con- 


| tests, and which should be permitted to perish 


with the excitement which gives them birth. 
The second aspersion upon my father’s memory 


more offensive, and equally groundless, is in the 
following words: 


April 15, 1806.—‘* I did not commit these things to 
writing at the time, but I do it now, because, in a suit be- 
tween him (Burr) and Cheetham, he has had a deposition 
of Mr. Bayard taken, which seems to have no relation to 
the suit, nor to any other object than to calumniate me. 
Bayard pretends to have addressed to me during the pend- || 
ing of the Presidential election in 1801, through General 
Samuel Smith, certain conditions on which my election 
might be obtained, and that General Smith, after conversing | 
with me, gave answers from me. This is absolutely false. 
No proposition of any kind was ever made to me on that 
occasion by General Smith, nor any answer authorized by 
me. And this fact General Smith affirms at this moment.’’ 
—Jefferson’s Works, Congressional Edition, page 209. 


I do not read the context which relates to an 
interview between Colonel Burr and Mr. Jefferson, 
some time in March, 1806—it having no relation 


| to my father; but confine my quotation to that | 


part which embodies the charge affecting his char- 


| acter. 


The calumny involved in this charge is, that | 
my father, in a deposition made by him under 
oath, falsely pretended that he had addressed to Mr. | 


the election of 1801, certain inquiries in the nature | 
of conditions to which an affirmative answer had | 
been received by him from General Smith. 

My evidence in reply to this charge is conclu- | 
I now read the deposition of my father, | 
made in the case of Gillespie vs. Smith on the 3d | 
of April, 1806, and that of General Smith, made | 
in the same case on the 15th of the same month. 
I read also, the fifth interrogatory, omitting the 
others, as the depositions are perfectly intelligible | 
without them: 


FIFTH INTERROGATORY. 
Fifth._—_Do you or do you not know, or have you heard | 


ments in the year 1800 or 1801, after the said equality be- 
came known, and before the choice of the President, by or | 
on behalf of any person, and whom, wit! the parties called || 


| Federal or Republican, or with either of them, or with any 


individual or individuals, and whom, of either of the said |! 
parties, relative to the office of President of tl.e United || 
States? If yea, declare the particulars thereof, and the 
reasons of such your belief. 


DEPOSITION OF J. A. BAYARD. 


Deposition of the honorable James A. Beyard, a witness | 
produced, sworn, and examined in a cause depending in | 
the stpreme court of the State of New York, between 
James Gillespie, plaintiff, and Abram Smith, defendant, 
on the part of the plaintiff, follows : 


To the first interrogatory, deponent answers and says: I | 


To the second interrogatory he answers and says: I was 
personally acquainted with Thomas Jefferson before he || 


| 
| 
| 
i 


became President of the United States, the precise length |) 
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of time I do not recollect. The acquaintance did not 
extend beyond the common salutation upon meeting, and 
accidental conversation upon such meetings. : 

To the third interrogatory he answers and says: | was a 
member of the House of Represeutatives of the United 
States, during the fifth, sixth, and seventh Congresses, from 
the 3d of March, 1797, to the 3d of May, 1803. 

To the fourth interrogatory he answers and says: The 


, electoral votes for Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr, for 


President of the United States, were equal, and that the 
choice of one of them as President did devolve on the 
House of Representatives. 

To the fifth interrogatory he answers, and says: I pre- 
sume this interrogatory points to an occurrence which took 
place before the choice of President was made, and after 
the balloting had continued for several days, of which | 
have often publicly spoken. My memory enabies me to 
state the transaction, in substance, correctly, but not to be 
answerable for the precise words which were used upon 
the occasion. Messrs. Baer and Craig, members of the 
House of Representatives from Maryland, and Genera) 
Morris, a member of the House from Vermont, and mysel/, 
having the power to determine the votes of the States, from 
similarity of views and opinions during the pendency of the 
election, made an agreement to vote together. We foresaw 
that a crisis was approaching which might probably force 
us to separate, in our votes, from the party with whom we 
usually acted. We were determined to make a President, 
and the period of Mr. Adams’s Administration was rapidiy 
approaching. 

In determining to recede from the opposition to Mr. 
Jefferson, it occurred to us, that probably instead of being 
obliged to surrender at discretion, we might obtain terme of 
capitulation. The gentlemen whose names I have men- 
tioned, authorized me to declare their coneurrence with 
me upon the best terms that could be procured. The vote 
of either of us was suflicient to decide the choice. Witha 
view to the end mentioned, I applied to Mr. John Nicholas, 
a member of the House from Virginia, who was a particular 
friend of Mr. Jefferson. I stated to Mr. Nicholas, that if 
certain points of the future Administration could be under- 
stood and arranged with Mr. Jefferson, | was authorized to 
say that three States would withdraw from an opposition 
to his election. He asked me what those points were. I 
answered, first, sir, the support of public credit; secondly, 
the maintenance of the naval system; and, lastly, that 
subordinate public officers employed only in the execution 
of details, established by law, shall not be removed from 
office on the ground of their political character, nor without 
complaint against their conduct. I explained myself, that 
I considered it not only reasonable, but necessary, that 
effices of high discretion and confidence should be filled by 
men of Mr. Jefferson’s choice. I exemplified by mention- 
ing, on the one hand, the offices of the Secretaries of States, 
Treasury, foreign ministers, &c., and, on the other, the 
collectors of ports, &c. Mr. Nicholas answered me, that 
he considered the points as very reasonable, that he was 
satisfied that they corresponded with the views and inten- 
tions of Mr. Jefferson, and knew him well. That he was 
acquainted with most of the gentlemen who would probably 
be about him and enjoying his confidence, in case he became 
President, and that if | would be satisfied with Ais assur- 
ance, he could solemnly declare it as his opinion, that Mr. 


| Jefferson, in his administration, would not depart from the 


points | had proposed. I replied to Mr. Nicholas, that I 
had not the least doubt of the sincerity of his declaration, 
and that his opinion was perfectly correct, but that | wanted 
an engagement, and that if the points could in any form be 
understood as conceded by Mr. Jefferson, the election 
should be ended, and proposed to him to consult Mr. Jef- 
ferson. This he declined, and said he could do no more 
than give me the assurance of his own opinion as to the 
sentiments and designs of Mr. Jefferson and his friends. 
I told him that was not sufficient, that we should not sur- 
render without better terms. Upon this we separated, and 
I shortly after met with General Smith, to whom I unfolded 
myself in the same manner that! had done to Mr. Nicholas. 


| In explaining myself to him in relation to the nature of the 


offices alluded to, I mentioned the offices of George Lati- 
mer, collector of the port of Philadelphia, and Allen 
McLane, collector of Wilmington. General Smith gave 
me the same assurance as to the observance, by Mr. Jefier- 
son, of the points whieh I had stated, which Mr. Nicholas 
had done. I told him I should not be satisfied, nor agree 
to yield, till 1 had the assurance from Mr. Jefierson himself; 
but that if he would consult Mr. Jefferson, and bring the 
assurance from him, the election should be ended. The 
General made no difficulty in consulting Mr. Jefferson, and 
proposed giving me his answer next morning. The next 
day, upon our meeting, General Smith informed me that he 
had seen Mr. Jefferson, and stated to him the points men- 
tioned, and was authorized by him to say, that they cor- 
responded with his views and intentions, and that we might 
confide in him aceordingly. The opposition of Vermont, 
Maryland, and Delaware, was immediately withdrawn, 
and Mr. Jefferson was made President by the votes of ten 
States. 

To the sixth interrogatory, the deponent answers and 
says: I was introduced to Mr. Burr, the day of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s inauguration as President. I had no acquaintance 
with him before, and very little afterwards, till the last 
winter of his Vice Presidency, when [ became a member 
of the Senate of the United States. 

To the seventh interrogatory, deponent answers and 
says: I do not know, nor did I ever believe, from any 
information I received, that Mr. Burr entered into any 
negotiation or agreement with any member of either party, 
in relation to the Presidential election, which depended 
before the House of Representatives. 

To the eighth interrogatory, the deponent answers and 
says: Upon the subject of this interrogatory, I can express 
only a loose opinion, founded upon the conjectures at the 
time, of what could be effected by Mr. Burr, by mortgaging 
the patronage of the Executive. I ean only say, generally, 
that I did believe, at the time, that he had the means of 
making himeelf President. But this epinion bas no other 
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ground than conjecture, derived from a knowledge of means 
which existed, and, if applied, their probable operation on 
individual characters. In answer to the last part of the 
interrogatory, deponent says: L know of nothing of which 
Mr. Burr was apprised, which related to the electian. 

J. A. BAYARD. 
District of Columbia, Washington: 

The deposkion of the honorable James A. Bayard, con- 
fisting of six pages, was taken and sworn to before us, this 
Jd day of April, A. D., 1806. 

STEPHEN R. BRADLEY. 
GEORGE LOGAN, 





DEPOSITION OF SAMUEL SMITH. 
Deposition of the honorable Samuel Smith, Senator 
of the United States for the State of Maryland, a wit- 
ness produced, sworn, and examined in a cause depend- 


ing in the supreme court of the State of New York, | 


between James Gillespie, plaintiff, and Abram Sinith, 

defendant, on the part and behalf of the defendant, as 

follows: 

Ist. I knew Thomas Jefferson some years previous to 
1800. The precise time when our acquaintance com- 
menced, | do not recollect. 

2d. and 3d. { wasa member of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States in 1800 and 180], and know 
that Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr had an equal num- 
ber of the votes given by the electors of President and Vicc | 
President of the United States. 

4th. Presuming that this question may have reference to 
conversations (for | know of no bargains or agreements) 
which took place at the time of the balloting, I will relate 
those which I well recollect to have had with three gentle- | 
men, separately, of the Federal party. On the Wednesday 
preceding the termination of the election, Colonel Josiah 
Pasker asked a conversation with me in private. He said 
that many gentlemen were desirous of putting an end to the 
election; that they only wanted to know what would be the 
conduct of Mr. Jefferson in case he should be elected Pres- 


merce, and navy. I had heard Mr. Jefferson converse on | 
all those subjects lately, and informed him what I under- | 
stood were the opinions of that gentleman. | lived in the 
house with Mr. Jefferson, and that | might be certain that 


what I had said was correet, [ sought and had a conversa- || 


tion that evening with him on those points; and I presume, | 
though I do not precisely recollect, that [ communicated to 
him the conversation which I had had with Colonel Parker. 
The next day General Dayton, (a Senator,) after some 
jesting conversation, asked me to converse with him in 
private. Weretired. He said that he, with some other 
gentlemen, wished to have a termination put to the pend- 
ing election ; but he wished to know what were the opin- 
ions or conversations of Mr. Jefferson respecting the navy, 
commerce, and public debt. In answer, I said that I had 
last night had conversation with Mr. Jefferson on all those 
subjects: That he had told me thatany opinion he should give 
at this time, might be attributed to improper motives. That 
to me he had no hesitation in saying that, as to the public 
debt, he had been averse to the manner of funding it, but 
that he did not believe there was any man who respected 
his own character, who would or could think of injuring | 
its credit at this time. That, on commerce, he thought | 
that a correct idea of his opinions on that subject might be | 
derived from his writings, and particularly trom his con- 
duct while he was Minister at Paris, when he thought he 


had evinced his attention to the commercial interests of his || 


country. Thathe had not changed opinion, and still did 
consider the prosperity of our commerce as essential to the 
true interest of the nation. 
fully expressed his opinion in his Notes on Virginia; that 
he adbered still to his ideas then given. 
our growing commerce would call for protection ; that he 


had been averse to a too rapid increase of our navy; that | 


he believed a navy must naturally grow out of our com- 
merce, but thought pradence would advise its increase to 
progress with the increase of the nation, and that in this 
way he was friendly to the establishment. General Day- 
ton appeared pleased with the conversation, and, I think, 
said that, if this conversation had taken place earlier, much 
trouble might have been saved, or words to that cffect. 

At the funeral of Mr. Jones, of Georgia, I walked with 
Mr. Bayard, of Delaware. The approaching election be- 
came the subject of conversation. I recollect no part of 


that conversation, except his saying that he thought that an | 


half hour’s conversation between us might settle the busi- 
ness. 
I had held the conversation with General Dayton, I was 
asked by Mr. Bayard to go into the committee room. He 
then stated that he had it in his power (and was so dis- 
posed) to terminate the election, but he wished information 
as to Mr. Jefferson’s opinions on certain subjects, and men- 
tioned, (I think,) the same three points already alluded to, 
as asked by Colonel Parker and General Dayton, and re- 


ceived from me the same answer in substance, (if not in H 


words,) that | had given to General Dayton. He added a 
fourth, to wit: What would be Mr. Jefferson’s conduct as 
to the public officers? He said he did not mean confiden- 
tial officers, but, by way of elucidating his question, he said, 
such as Mr. Latimer, of Philadelphia, and Mr. M’Lane, of 


Delaware. 1 answered that I never had heard Mr. Jefler- || ory of those times, and indeed generally, seemed | 


fon say anything on that subject. 
would mquire, and inform him the next day. 
And the next day (Saturday) told him, that Mr. Jefferson 


He requested that I 


had said that he did not think that such officers ought to be 


dismissed on political grounds only, except in cases where 
they had made improper use of their offices, to force the offi- 
cers wnder them to vote contrary to their judgment. 

asto Mr. M’Lane, he had already been en to in his behalf 
by Major Eccleston, and from the character given him by | 


that gentleman, he considered him a meritorious officer; of 
course, that he would not be displaced, or ought not to be 
displaced. I further added, that Mr. Bayard might rest 
assured, (or words to that ejfect,) that Mr. Jefferson would 


conduct, as to those points, agreeably to the opinions I had 
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That he believed | 


That idea was not again repeated. On the day after, | 


stated as his. Mr. Bayard then said, we will give the vote 
on Monday, and we separated. Larly in the election, my 
colleague, Mr. Baer, told me that we should have a Pres- 
ident, that they would not get up without electing one or the 
other gentleman. Mr. Baer had voted against Mr. Jeffer- 
son until the final vote, when,I believe, he withdrew, or 
voted blank, but do not perfectly recollect. 
5th. I became acquainted with Colonel Burr some time 
| in the revolutionary war. 
6th. [ know of no agreement or bargain in the years 1800 
|, and 1801 with any person or persons whatsoever, respect- 


I any reason to believe that any such existed. 


| 7th. I received a letter from Colonel Burr, dated, I be- 


lieve, 16th December, 1800, in reply to one which I had 
just before written him, The letter of Colonel Burr is as 
follows: 

** Tt is highly improbable that I shall have an equal num- 
ber of votes with Mr. Jefferson; but if such should be the 
result, every man who knows me ought to know, that I 
would utterly disclaim all competition. Beassured thatthe 
Federal party can entertain no wish for such an exchange. 
As to my friends, they would dishonor my views and insult 
my feelings, by a suspicion that I would submit to be in- 


strumental in counteracting the wishes and the expectations | 
of the people of the United States. And I now constitute | 
you my proxy to declare these sentiments, if the occasion | 


shall require.’’ 
I have not now that letter by me, nor any other letter from 


him, to refer to—the preceding is taken from a printed copy, | 


which corresponds with my recollection, and which I be- 
lieve tobe correct. My correspondence with him continued 
till the close of the election. 
orto any other person that [ saw, was there any thing that 
contradicted the sentiments contained in that letter. 


8. SMITH. 
City of Washington, inthe District of Columbia: 


In none of his letters to me, | 


The deposition of the honorable Samuel Smith, written | 


; : || upon five pages, was duly taken and sworn to before us, 
ident, particularly as it related to the public debt, to com- || 


two of the commissioners named in the annexed commis- 
sion, at the Capitol,in said city of Washington, on the fif- 
teenth day of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
| eight hundred and six, and of the Independence of the United 
| States, the thirtieth. GEORGE LOGAN. 
DAVID STONE, 


This testimony needs no comment. 

Mr. Jefferson vouches Mr. Smith on the 15th of 
|| April, 1806, as his witness to sustain the charge 
of false statements made by my father. The depo- 


|| sition of General Smith, made under oath on the | 


|| same day, corroborates, substantially and fully, the 
| statement made by my father in his deposition. 

| It is stated in the passage from Mr. Jefferson’s 

works which | have last quoted, that the deposition 

|| Was taken in the suit of Burr vs. Cheetham, and 

| seemed to have no relation to the suit, nor to any 

other object than to calumniate him, [Mr. Jeffer- 

| son.] The former part of this statement as tothe 

| title of the suit, is evidently an error, and as to the 


| latter, [ have neither knowledge nor the means of | 


| knowledge of the relevancy of the testimony to the 
suit of Gillespie vs. Smith. I have been able, after 
| diligent inquiry, to ascertain nothing in relation to 


That, on the navy, he had || #t, nor was there among my father’s papers any 


|| paper or memorandum having reference to the , 


subject. 


|| to the interrogatory, and | have yet to learn that 
| a witness has the right to determine the relevancy 

or irrelevancy of the matters to which he deposes 
|| to the subject in controversy in the case. 


The material question, however, as re- | 
gards my father is, that his answer is responsive | 


| Sir, when my brother and I first read this charge | 


|| we were at a loss for the means of refutation. 
We could not find, amongst my father’s papers, 


| any trace of his having made such a deposition, | 


| which we did find, (in which case Mr. Jefferson 
alleged the false deposition to have been made,) 

‘| contained nothing of the kind. 

| In this state of ignorance, after man 


fruitless 


|| | have just read were fortunately—or should I not 
|| rather say providentially ?—discovered. 

I went to New York, and, under the supposi- 
|| tion that, having been a chief actor in the trans- 
| action, according to Mr. Jefferson’s statement, 
‘| Colonel Burr, who was then living, could give me 


|| some information, I called upon him. His mem- 


T didso. | to be much impaired, and it was only after many 


minute and direct inquiries that he at last told me 

he thought Bradley, of Vermont, had been a com- 

missioner to take depositions in a suit relating to 

the events of the election of 1801. He had no 
| further recollection of the matter. 

I wrote to the representatives of Mr. Bradley, 
and the original depositions, of which I have read 
copies, were returned to me by his son or repre- 
sentative; having been retained amongst 

| Bradley’s papers, and thus preserved. 


and a copy of his deposition in Burr vs. Cheetham, | 


attempts at obtaining information, the documents | 


| having a knowledge of, the matters detailed 





AL GLOBE. 
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Vindication of the Late James A. Bayard. 


| father’s course 





r. very obedient servant, 


—. 





May I not, Mr. President, without aggression 
be permitted to remark, that, rest where it may. 
the charge of calumny rests not upon my fathe;’; 
memory. : 

The deposition of Mr. Bayard was made durin 
the lifetime of all the parties connected with, or 


in it, 


and made, too, before commissioners (Mesgrs 


: | Bradley and Logan) opposed to him in polit; 
ing the office of President in bebalf of Aaron Burr, nor have | princip es, and seeaihets Gi Mr. Jefferson’, ee 


The memoranda of Mr. Jefferson were secluded 
amongst his private papers, revised by him in 
1823, eight years after Mr. Bayard’s death, and 
left for posthumous publication to tarnish his rep. 
utation when the means of refutation might have 
been lost. Those means, however, have been 
preserved, and the object and intent of thes 
‘* Anas,’’ so far as relates to Mr. Bayard, utterly 
defeated—with what benefit to the reputation of 
Mr. Jefferson, is left to others to determine. 

Sir, I freely admit, that Mr. Jefferson was , 
man of genius, and rendered great services to his 
country; and my object is not aggression. I have 
endeavored to make this statement merely defen. 
sive; nor have I wandered from the charges affect. 
ing the character of my father, for the purpose of 
commenting upon the opinions of Mr. Jefferson, 
or investigating the numerous charges contained 


| in his ‘* Memoirs” against the Federal party, its 


leading members, and the States in which it 
maintained a majority during his administration, 
These, together with the general views of Mr. 
Jefferson on religion and Government, and his 
character as a philosopher, statesman, or man, 


|| will be more impartially considered at a later day; 
| more fairly weighed, and truly estimated, when 


those whose feelings are, in any way, connected 
with the contest in which he was so prominent, 
are not to be the arbiters. His most devoted 
friends, however, cannot but regret that the en- 
lightened judgment and benevolent feelings, which, 
in his letter to Mr. Adams, of June 23, 1813, dic- 
tated the sentiment, that he ‘‘ should see with 
reluctance the passions of that day rekindled in 


| this, while so many of the actors are living, and 


all are too near the scene not to participate in 


| sympathies with them,”’ did not look beyond the 


duration of his own life, and restrain the publica- 
tion of much that is contained in the ** Memoirs,” 
which, whether with reference to his own fame, or 
with a proper regard for the opinions, sentiments, 


| and characters of others, a wise discretion alone 


would certainly have prevented. 

Mr. President, I have concluded my defense; 
but I trust I shall not be considered as trespassing 
too far upon the time and patience of the Senate, 
by the statement of a few facts—probably little 
known to the public—having relation to my 
uring the contest of 1801, and 
illustrative of his principles and character—a char- 


| acter which won the confidence of his political 
_ opponents, whilst it retained that of his friends. 


On the 17th of February, 1801, the day on 
which the election was terminated in favor of Mr. 
Jefferson, mainly through the influence and exer- 
tions of Mr. Bayard, he was nominated by Presi- 
dent Adams as Minister to the French Republic. 

He was then thirty-three years of age. That 
nomination was unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate on the 19th of February; and, on the same 
day, Mr. Bayard addressed the following letter to 
the President, resigning the office: 


Wasnincton, February 19,1801. 

Srr : I beg you to accept my thanks for the honor con- 
ferred on me, by the nomination as Minister to the French 
Republic. Under most circumstances, I should have been 
extremely gratified with such an opportunity of rendering 
myself serviceable to the country. But the delicate situa- 
tion in which the late presidential election has placed me, 
forbid my exposing myself to the icion of having 
adopted, from impure motives, the line of conduct which [ 
pursued. Representing the smallest State in the Union, 
without resources which could furnish the means of sel!- 
protection, I was compelled, by the obligation of a sacred 
duty, so to act, asnot te hazard the constitution upon which 
the political existence of the State depends. 
_ The service which I should have to render, by accept 
ing the appointment, would be under the administration of 
Mr. Jefferson, and having been in the number of those who 
withdrew themselves from the opposition to his election, it 
is impossible for me to take an office, the tenure of which 
would be at his pleasure. ; 

You will, therefore, pardon me, sir, for begging you 
accept my resignation of the appointment. : 

I have the honor to be, with perfect consideration, yout 
JAMES A. BAYARD. 


The President of the United States. 
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The following extract is from a letter written 
three days afterwards to a near relative, one of the 
eerlest and most intimate friends of Mr. Bayard. 
Those wito knew him personally, will recognize 
jis character in its sentiments. It contains the 
principles which governed his political course and 
ambition, then, and through the rest of his life. 
Principles which induced him to accept the mis- 
sion to Ghent as a duty to his country, and when 


peace was concluded, to decline that to St. Peters- | 


irgh. 
burg WasHINGTON, February 22, 1801. 


You are right in your conjecture as to the office offered 


me. | have since been nominated Minister to France, 
concurred in nem. con.—commissioned and resigned. Un- 
der proper cireurmstances, the acceptance would have been 


complete gratification ; but, under the existing, I thought || 
the resignation most honorable. To have taken $18.000 | 


out ofthe public Treasury, with a knowledge that noservice 
could be rendered by me, as the French Government would 
have waited for a man who represented the existing feel- 
ings and views of this Government, would have been dis- 


gra etul. 


Another consideration of great weight, arose from the || 


part [ took in the presidential election. As {had given 
the turn to the election, it was impossible for me to accept 
an office, which would be held on the tenure of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s pleasure. My ambition shall never be gratified at the 
expense of a suspicion. 

| shall never lose sight of the motto of the great original 
of our name. 

Sir, it must often happen that the extent of the 
services rendered by a statesman to his country, 
will remain unknown and unestimated, and such I 
believe has been peculiarily my father’s fate, both 
in relation to the election of 1801, and the treaty 
of peace concluded at Ghent in 1814. 

Such, certainly, was his own belief, when, on 
his death bed, he expressed his calm but mournful 
regret to the distinguished surgeon who attended 
him, during the short week which he survived 
after reaching his home: ‘* Ah! doctor, my country 
will never know how much she owes me.”’ 





[ADDENDA. 
FREDERICK, April 19, 1830. 


Sir: In compliance with your request, I now communi- | 


cate to you my recollections of the events of the presiden- 
tial election, by the House of Representatives, in 1801. 
There has been no period of our political history more mis- 
understood and more grossly misrepresented. The course 
adopted by the Federal party was one of principle and not 
of faction, and I think the present a suitable occasion for 
explaining the views and motives at least of those gentle- 
men who, having it in their power to decide the election at 
any moment, were induced to protract it for a time, but 
ultimately to withdraw their opposition to Mr. Jefferson. 

[ have no hesitation in saying that the facts stated in the 


deposition of your father, the late James A. Bayard, so far | 


as they came to my knowledge, are substantially correct; 
and although nearly thirty years have elapsed since that 
eventful period, my recollection is vivid as to the principal 
circumstances, which, from the part I was called upon to 
act, were deeply graven on my memory. As soon as it 


was generally known that the two Democratic candidates, | 


Jefferson and Burr, had the highest and an equal number 
of votes, and that the election would consequently devolve 
on the House of Representatives, Mr. Dent, who had hith- 
erto acted with the Federal party, declared his intention to 
vote for Mr. Jefferson, in consequence of which determ- 
ination the vote of Maryland was divided. 

It was soon ascertained that there were six individuals, 
the vote of any one of whom could at any moment decide 
the election. These were your father, the late James A. 
Bayard, who held the vote of the State of Delaware, Gen- 
eral Morris, of Vermont, who held the divided vote of that 
State, and Mr. Craik, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Dennis, and myself, 
who held the divided vote of Maryland. Much anxiety 
was sliown by the friends of Mr. Jefferson, and much 
ingenuity used to discover the line of conduct which would 
be pursued by them. Deeply impressed with the responsi- 


bility which attached to their peculiar situation, and con- | 
scious that the American people looked to them for a Pres- | 


ident, they could not rashly determine either to surrender 
their constitutional diseretion, or to disappoint the expecta- 
lions of their fellow-citizens. 

Your father, Mr. Craik, and myself, having compared 


ideas upon the subject, and finding that we entertained the | 


same views and opiniens, resolved to act together, and 


accordingly entered into a solemn and mutual pledge, that || 
we would, in the first instance, yield to the wishes of the | 


gteat majority of the party with whom we acted, and vote 
for Mr. Burr, but that no consideration should induce us to 
protract the contest beyond a reasonable period for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether he could be elected. We 
determined that a President should be chosen, but were 


Willing thus far to defer to the opinions of our political | 
friends, whose preference of Mr. Burr was founded upon a | 


belief that he was less hostile to Federal men and Federal 
measures than Mr. Jefferson. General Morris and Mr. 
ennis concurred in this arrangement. 
The views by which the Federal party were governed 
Were these: They held that the Constitution had vested in 


the House of Representatives a high discretion, in a case | 


like the present, to be exercised for the benefit of the 
hation; and that, in the execution of this delegated power, 
&n honest and unbiased judgment was the measure of their 
responsibility. They were less certain of the hostility of 
Mr. Burr to Federal policy than of that of Mr. Jefferson, 


! 

| which was known and decided. Mr. Jefferson had identi- 

| fied himself with, and was at the head of, the party in Con- 
gress who had opposed every measure deemed necessary 

by the Federalists for putting the country in a posture ef 

defense ; such as fortifying the harbors and sea-ports, estab 

| lishing manufactories of arms; erecting arsenals, and filling 
them with arms and ammunition; erecting a navy for the 

defense of commerce, &c. His speculative opinions were 

known to be hostile to the independence of the judiciary, 


|| to the financial system of the country, and to internal 
improvements. 


cated, therefore, the elevation of a man to the head of the 
Government whose hostility to them was open and avowed. 
It was feared, too, from his prejudices against the party 
| which supported them, that he would dismiss all public 
officers who differed with him in sentiment, without regard 


of political character. 
| adopted certain resolutions for their government during the 

election, one of which was, that there should be no ad- 
journment till it was decided. 

On the 11th, February, 1801, being the day appointed by 
law for counting the votes of the electoral colleges, the 
House of Representatives proceeded, in a body, to the 
Senate Chamber, where the Vice President, in view of 
| both Houses of Congress, opened the certificates of the 
| electors of the different States, and as tho votes were read, 
the tellers on the part of each House counted, and took 
lists of them, which being compared and delived to him, 
he announced to both Houses the state of the votes; which 
was—for Thomas Jefferson, 73 votes; for Aaron Burr, 73 
votes ; for John Adams, 65 votes; for Charles Pinckney, 
64 votes; for John Jay, | vote; and then declared, that the 
greatest number, and majority of votes, being equal, the 
| choice had devolved on the House of Representatives. 
| The members of the House then withdrew to their own 
Chamber, and proceeded to ballot for a President. On the 


All these matters the Federalists believed to be intimately | 
blended with the prosperity of the nation, and they depre- | 


to their qualifications and honesty, but on the ground only | 
The House of Representatives |; 


first ballot, it was found that Thomas Jefferson had the | 


| votes of eight States, Aaron Burr of six States, and that 

two were divided. As there were sixteen States, and a 

inajority was neceasary to determine the election, Mr. 

Jefferson wanted the vote of one State. Thus the result 
which had been anticipated was realized. 


The balloting continued throughout that day, and the 


| following night, at short intervals, with the same result, the 
twenty-sixth ballot being taken at eight o’clock on the 


with the same result, from day to day, till the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, without any adjournment of the House. On the 
previous day (February 16) a consultation was held by the 
gentlemen [ have mentioned, when, being satisfied that 
Mr. Burr could not be elected, as no change had taken 
| place in his favor, and there was no evidence of any effort 
| on the part of himself or his personal friends to procure his 

election, it was resolved to abandon the contest. This 
| determination was made known to the Federal members 
generally, and excited some discontent among the violent 
of the party, who thought it better to go withouta President 
than to elect Mr. Jefferson. A general meeting, however, 
of the Federal members was called, and the subject ex- 
| plained, when it was admitted that Mr. Burr could not be 
| elected. A few individuals persisted in their resolution 
not to vote for Mr. Jefferson, but the great majority wished 
the election terminated and a President chosen. Having 
also received assurances from a source on which we placed 
reliance, that our wishes wilh respect to certain points of 
Federal policy in which we felt u deep interest would be 


| Observed in case Mr. Jefferson was elected, the opposition of | 


Vermont, Delaware, and Maryland, was withdrawn, and 
on the thirty-sixth ballot, your father, the late James A. 
Bayard, put in a blank ballot, myself and my colleagues 
did the same, and General Morris absented himself. ‘The 


terminated that memorable contest. 

Previous to, and pending, the election, rumors were in- 
| dustriously circulated and letters written to different parts 
of the country, charging the Federalisis with the design to 


ernment by an act of legislative power. Great anxiety and 
apprehensions were created in the minds of all, and of 
none more than the Federalists generally, who were not 
apprized of the determination of those gentlemen who held 
the power, and were resolved to terminate the contest when 
the proper period arrived. But neither these rumors, nor 


their opponents to resist, vy force, such a measure, had the 
least influence on the conduct of those gentlemen. They 
knew the power which they possessed, and were conscious 
| of the uprightness of their views, and of the safety and con- 
| stitutional character of the course they had adopted. I 
|| Was privy to all the arrangements made, and attended all 
the meetings of the Federal party when consulting on the 


pledge my most solemn asseveration that no such measure 
was ever, for a mument, contemplated by that party; that 


been, it would not only have been discouraged, but instantly 
put down by those gentlemen who possessed the power, 
and were pledged to each other to elect a President before 
the close of the session. 
[ am, respectfully, sir, your most obedient servant, 
GEORGE BAER. 





Ricwarp H. Bayarp, Esq. 


LEIPERVILLE, 4th of 5th month, 1830. 


Estreemep Frienp: I have carefully considered the con- 
tents of thy letter of the 16th ultimo, and can fully appre- 


tion of the character of thy father, James A. Bayard, in 
consequence of certain ‘‘ injurious imputations” affecting 
|| it, contained in.the writings of Jefferson, lately published, 
|| in reference to his conduct in the presidential election of 
| 1801. I must be excused from attempting anything like a 





South Carolina Federalists also put in blank ballots. Thus | 


prevent the election of a President, and to usurp the Gov- | 


no such proposition was ever made; and that, if it had- 
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period. The depositions shown me by thee, which were 
made by thy father in 1805, and the statement recently 
drawn up by George Baer, (my colleague in Congress.) of 
the occurrences which then happened, I believe to be sub- 


| stantially correct—and I may add that, as a Federal mem- 


ber of the House of Representatives, I attended the meet- 
ings of the Federalists, held for consultation at that deeply 
interesting crisis—and know of no cause to doubt the sin 

cerity of the professed object of the party, Which was to 


: execute the important duty devolved upon them, by exer- 


| tion. 


cising a constitutional diseretion for the benefit of the na- 
tion, according to the dictates of their best judgment at the 
time. Of any project or determination inconsistent with 
these views | am utterly ignorant, as | am of any fact or 
circumstance which ought, in the slightest degree, to lessen 
the high respect which, in common with the American peo- 
ple, [ have uniformly entertained for the infegrity of thy 
father, as well as for his preéminent talents, zealously 
devoted to the service of his country. 
JNU. CHEW THOMAS. 

Ricuarp H. Bayarp. 


[, William Jarvis, of Weathersfield, in the county of 
Windsor, and State of Vermont, do testify and declare that, 
in the friendly intercourse which took place between the 
late honorable Lewis R. Morris, and myself, ainong various 
other topics, politics often became the subject of conversa- 
In one of these conversations, the contest which 
took place in the House of Representatives in the year 
1801, for the election of Mr. Jefferson or Mr. Burr, to be 
President of the United States, was adverted to; when 
General Morris remarked that several Federalists of high 
standing wished for the election of Mr. Jefferson in pref- 
erence to Mr. Burr, naming the late honorable James A. 
Bayard, of Delaware, as being one; and stated that Mr. 
Bayard came to him (General Morris) and urged him to vote 
in tavor of Mr. Jefferson, or to absent himself when the bal- 
lots of the State delegations were taken. Mr. Bavard re- 
marking to him, that as he (Mr. Bayard) represented a Fed- 


| eral State, he could not, with propriety, vote for Mr. Jeffer- 


morning Of the 12th of February. The balloting continued || 


son, but asthe State of Vermont was friendly to the election 
of Mr. Jefferson, no objection of the kind precluded him 
(General Morris) from giving his vote to Mr. Jefferson, or 
from absenting himself trom the poll. As the delegation of 
Vermont in Congress consisted of two members, one of 
which had voted for Mr. Jefferson, and he (General Morris) 
had voted for Mr. Burr, the vote of the State had previously 
been lost ; but upon the representations of Mr. Bayard, with 
whom General Morris said he was on terms of the most 
friendly intimacy, and for whose talents he entertained the 
highest respect, and had the most entire confidence in his 
honor and integrity, he was induced, prior to the last ballot, 
to absent himself from the House, and the other member 
being in favor of Mr. Jefferson, the vote of Vermont was 
accordingly given to him. After a lapse of ten or twelve 
years I do not pretend to recollect the precise language of 
General Morris, but I am satisfied that the preceding declar- 
ation contains the true and faithful sense of his communi- 
cation to me relative to that question. 
WILLIAM JARVIS. 


WEATHERSFIELD, 29th April, 1830. 


Counctt CHamBER, Boston, June 2, 1830, 


Str: I inclose you the statement of my brother, William 
Jarvis, of Vermont, and it gives him and myself great pleas- 
ure to be in any way instrumental in vindicating the char- 
acter of your father. 

One such witness as Mr. Jarvis is sufficient. He was 
appointed consul at Lisbon by Mr. Jefferson, and was 
there as consul and chargé d’affaires many vears. Was 
also appointed by Mr. Madison commissary general of the 
Northern Army, which he declined ; was one of the presi- 
dential electors of the State of Vermontat the last election, 


| and has repeatedly declined the Gubernatorial chair of that 


the excitement produced by them, nor the threats made by | 


course to be pursued in relation to the election, and I | 


ciate the object in view, which appears to be the vindica- | 


| State. 


With great respect, your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH E. SPRAGUE, 
Ricuarp H, Bayarp, Esq. 


POLITICAL HISTORY. 


Letter from Judge Paine, of Vermont, to the Editor of 
Niles’s Register. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, (VeERMONT,) June 1, 1830. 
Dear Sir: Noticing, in the papers of the day, the mem- 


| orandum made by the late President Jefferson, of the com- 
| munication of Mr. Livingston, of Louisiana, in relation to 


| relation to that election. 


a conversation said to be held by the late Mr. Bayard, of 
Delaware, with General Smith, of Maryland, pending the 
presidential election in the House of Representatives ig 1801, 
[ determined immediately to communicate to you my 
knowledge of the views and sentiments of Mr. Bayard, in 
But, from a reluctance to appear 
in the public prints at my time of life, I changed my determ- 
ination. However, by the advice of friends, on whose judg- 
ment I rely, 1] now concisely communicate to you my 


| knowledge on that subject. 


And first, permit me to say, that probably I possess more 


| knowledge on the subject, as it relates to Mr. Bayard, than 


| The late General Morris and Matthew Lyon were the 


any person now living. Mr. Bayard, as is well known, 


| was, at the time, the sole Representative from Delaware, 


and could cast the vote of that State as he thought proper. 
cp- 
resentatives from this State—Vermont; for, at that time, 
Vermont had but two Representatives. General Morris 
voted for Mr. Burr, and Mr. Lyon for Mr. Jefferson. In con- 
sequence the vote of Vermont was lost. At the same time 
I was in the Senate, and was on intimate and confidential 
terms with General Morris, and had been sofor many years. 
He held conversations with me every day during the bal- 
lotings in the House of Representatives, in relation to the 
business before them. 

General Morris was very intimate with Mr. Bayard ; and. 
in consequence of this intimacy, | became very well ac- 
quainted with the latter gentleman. And [ do know that 


|| cireumstantial account of the wansactions of so remote a || Mr. Bayard was much dissatisfied that the balloting should 
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have been a0 long protracted, and that, the day before the 
Jast ballot, be declared, among his politcal friends, it should 
be brought to a close the next day. He thought that the 
delay would cause a dangerous excitement in the country. 

The eveniog before the last ballot was taken, General 
Morris informed me that he should not be in the House the 
next day, and, in consequence, Mr. Jefferson would be 
elected. He said he was induced to secede by the repre- 
centations afd at the request of Mr. Bayard, who thought 
that he—General Morris—could secede with greater pro- 


divided on the subject; so that I always considered Mr. 


Bayard as the means of Mr. Jefferson’s election, and I be- | d 
|| their President. : as | 
passed by, with all its feelings and passions, his- | 
| tory has ratified and commended the action of the 


lieve he was so considered by many others. — 

That Mr. Bayard might have sportively said to General 
Smith what is attributed to him, is possible; and, if so, 
General Smith would not probably remember it. But if 
such conversation was held with corrupt views, for the pur- 
pose of influencing him, it is impossible he should have 
forgotten it. I have no belief that Mr, Bayard would se- 
riously have made what amounts to a proposition to corrupt 
another, 

i ain, with great regard, your obedient servant, 

ELIJAH PAINE.) 


Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, the Joint Com- | 


mittee on the Library, of which I am a member, 
were directed by an act of Congress to cause the 
Jefferson papers to be published. ‘These papers, sir, 
were very voluminous. ‘They consist of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four large bound volumes of man- 


uscript, besides an immense mass of loose papers. | 


It was manifestly impossible for the Committee on 
the Library, individually, to perform the duties of 
editor. They therefore employed a gentleman of 
talent and character, and directed him, generally, 
to make such a selection from the papers of Mr. 
Jefferson, as were necessary and proper to exhibit 
fairly and fully his opinions, character, and public 
course. 


I regret very much that, during the course of | 


that publication, the attention of the committee 
was not called to the items in the ** Ana,” to which 
the Senator from Delaware has referred. Cer- 
tainly, sir, if that had been the case, | should have 
deemed it my duty, and, I presume, the commit- 
tee would have deemed it theirs, to direct the 
editor, either to omit the charges referred to, or, 


what would perhaps have been better, to accom- | 
hl 


pany them with the refutation which had been 
given to the public. I well recollect the exposi- 
tion made in the Senate of the United States, to 


which the Senator has referred, and I have read | 


more than once the pamphlet issued by the Sena- 
tor and his brother. I considered the accusation 
of Mr. Jefferson as being as fully refuted as it was 
possible for any accusation to be refuted by human 
testimony. Without theauthority of his name, it 
would have rapidly sunk into oblivion. With the 
authority of his name, it has utterly failed to im- 
pair the reputation of one who was eminent as a 


statesman and citizen, and distinguished, not only | 


for ability, but for enlightened and earnest patriot- 
ism, and for a public and private honor which was 
without a stain. 
maintained, not only in his own State, where such 
a reputation as have described was always ac- 
ceria to him, but throughout the Union. The 


tribute due to exalted character was not only paid || 
to him by his own political party, but in the cor- 


dial acknowledgements of those to whom he was 

politically opposed. His ability and patriotism 

could not have been more highly indorsed than 

they were by the chief of his political opponents, 

Mr. Madison, who appointed him one of the com- 

+o to Ghent, to negotiate peace with Great 
ritain. 


I have only to repeat, sir, my regret, that I was | 
, during the progress of this publi- | 
cation, that these accusations were about to be | 
included in the congressional edition of Mr. Jeffer- | 


not inform 


son’s papers. 
Mr. CASS. Mr. President, I have listened, 
with great interest, to the vindication which we 


That character Mr. Bayard | 








from the 4th of July, 1776, to the moment when 
I am addressing the Senate, were the American 
people more excited than atthattime. Independ- 


| ent of the radical difference in the character of the 
| two men who were presented to them, well known 


‘o- | and well appreciated, there was a great principle 
priety than a person who was the only Representative of a 1] 
Federal State, and Vermont, at the time, was nearly equally | 


involved in that controversy—the principle of the 
distinct enunciation of the determination of the 
American people that Thomas Jefferson should be 
Now, sir, when the event has 


House of Representatives. There is not a man 
at this day who, in looking back to the history of 
that period, and the subsequent events, will pre- 
tend to say that Colonel on should have been 
chosen President, and Mr. Jefferson set aside. No 


man, knowing the character of Colonel Burr, as | 


evinced in his conflict with General Hamilton, can 


tell what would have been the consequences of 


such an event. Mr. President, you cannot look 
at the publications of European statesmen—and 
they are coming to us every day, in the most 
| authentic form, in the papers left behind them— 
without finding similar errors into which they 
have been led. Mr. Jefferson was led into this 


| 
| 








|| cumstances in perfect recollection; and, sir, per- | cansinalltimetocome. Sir, the memory of Buch 
| haps never, in the whole history of our country, || men is the treasure of our country. 


Let US pr 
tect it with sacred vigilance. - 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, the Senato, 


| from Delaware has discharged a pious duty, ang 
| discharged it well. He has rescued the memor 
| of his father from an imputation which might 
_ have tarnished it, and shown that he was guiltless 
|| of any such offense. His, sir, was such an of. 
'| fering as filial affection might be glad to render 
|| to the dead. It was not only his right, but hig 
|| duty, to have risen, and to have done what he has 


this day done. . 
But, sir, while he feels it to be his duty to tak, 


\| care of the reputation of his father, I may be 4). 


lowed, perhaps, to say a word in reference to , 
great name, which is deservedly cherished in m 
own State. That Mr. Jefferson believed what}. 
| recorded, I think no man can doubt who has ever 
studied his character or his history. That he wa, 


| led into an error, and very naturally led into ap 
| error, under the excitement and the passions of 
| the day, I think has been very 


clearly shown, 
| But, sir, that he is chargeable with culpability for 
preserving and for presenting to posterity such 


|| memorials as those which he has left behind him, 
|| I think, cannot be aor maintained, when we 
'| come to consider t 


e importance and the value 


error in the same way as they were into similar || of such historical documents. That they should 


| ones in regard to their countries. 


I repeat, how- || contain errors is natural arid probable enough; and 


ever, the vindicetion of the Senator from Dela- | that no man would have regretted those errors 
ware to-day is complete and satisfactory; and, if || more than Mr. Jefferson, if he had been aware of 
| Mr. Jefferson were here, he would be the first to || them, I believe I may say, and expect to be sus- 


say so. 


from Maryland. 
to see Mr. Bayard often. 
his own town. 
then, and it was the universal sentiment of the 


I lived, for a while, in 


honor and probity, of great talents, integrity, and 
intelligence, and of the purest patriotism. 1 con- 


The impression which I derived || ceedings of the times, woul 


| tained by the evidence of his life and his career. 

Mr. President, I add my full concurrence to || 
what has been said by the honorable Senater || as Mr. Jefferson, who figur 
I had the honor, when a youth, || portant, to leave behind 


for such a man 
in scenes 80 im- 
im any memoirs of s 
personal character, or a daily record of the pro- 
be to say that we 


Sir, to say that it is wron 


|| should have denied to the world such memoirs as 
country, was, that he was a man of the highest | 


| 


| those of Sully, and Clarendon, and De Retz, and 
| Burnett, and many others to which I could allude, 


|| and which we would not willingly lose. Sir, of 


sider that one of the most glorious acts of his life || all sorts of historical documents, these are among 


| party, he brought over the State of Delaware to 
the support of Mr. Jefferson. 


when, in opposition to the feelings of his own || the most important. 


If a different result | errors which are not easily avoided. That such 


I wey say, also, that this 
kind of history is especially liable to error, and to 


had followed that controversy, this Union would || mistakes are to be found in Mr. Jefferson’s 


have been shaken to its very center. 
recollect that my honorable friend from Delaware 
alluded to the man who now dwells on my mem- 


I do not || writings, I admit. 


That the Senator from Dela- 
| ware has proved that he was mistaken and deeply 
| erred in this case, I admit; but whilst I say so, | 


| ory, Lewis Morris, of Vermont, who, according || must be allowed to declare that I do not believe 


to the best of my recollection, had a principal 


share in the arrangement on the part of that State. || 


[ am not sure that he voted at all; but if he did it 
was for Mr. Jefferson. This, it will be recol- 
lected, was the action of distinguished Federalists, 
in opposition to the sentiments of a great portion 
of their own party. 


_can. He belonged to, I may almost say he was 
the head of, that great party which, from the foun- 
dation of the Government, has contended with 


affairs of this country. He was among the most 
| prominent and honored men of that party which 
opposed the war of 1812, no doubt from very con- 


| scientious motives. But, sir, in the darkest crisis of 


| the war, when it was thought best by Mr. Madison 
to send an embassy to England, who was selected ? 
| This very man, against whom these imputations 
were circulated and sent to the ears of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. Mr. Jefferson’s friend and successor, and 
confidential adviser, Mr. Madison, selected him 
to accompany Henry Clay, Albert Gallatin, and 
| the other eminent men who negotiated the treaty 
| of peace. That was the stamp of his contempo- 
raries on his character. He went there in the 


have heard from the honorable Senator from Del- | view of the whole world, and, to my knowledge, he 
aware, and I am sure that, if Mr. Jefferson were | had an honorable share in the preparation of the 


now iiere to hear the statements made by that 
honorable Senator, he would be the first to say 
that the memory of the distinguished statesman 
who has been alluded to, had been unjustly re- 
flected on. Mr. Jefferson’s high character, his 
truth, and his frankness, would have led him, as 
soon as any other man, to disavow any erroneous 
reflections. The reports, on which the Senator 
from Delaware has commented, undoubtedly orig- 
inated in that period of excitement which attended 
the presidential election of 180]. I bear the cir- 


| articles of peace. 








|| of it to the 
| 


| 


Those commissioners con- 
ducted themselves like Americans. They would 
not give up one inch of territory. When England 
proposed to run a line south of Sandusky bay, 
taking off a poe of the State of Ohio, and all north 
ississippi river, under the pretense 
that they wanted that territory for Indian country, 
what did the commissioners say? That they had 
not power to yield one foot of the territory of the 
United States, and that one inch of it they never 
would yield, That ought te bea lesson to Ameri- 


Mr. President, there is a beautiful passage in | 
the life of Mr. Bayard—a lesson for every Ameri- | 


the Democratic party for the administration of the || 





Thomas Jefferson ever recorded that which he did 
not believe to be true, either in reference to the 


| character of a fellow-man, or in regard to any 


| event of historical importance. I must, also, be 
allowed to say that, although writings of this char- 
acter may be liable to = errors, yet it does not 
follow that it was improper in a man who saw 
what he saw, and who bore such a part in the 
public affairs of the world as he did, to leave such 


| records as must be among the most valuable monu- 
|| ments of human history; for the good more than 


| compensates for the evil which may be thus done. 

Sir, they will be recurred to hereafter by posterity, 

and they will bereceived as one of the legacies from 

| a which he will be honored and remem- 
ered. 

Mr.MASON. Mr. President, I listened, as did 
all the Senate, with deep interest and emotion to 
| the explanation which fell from the very able Sen- 

ator from Delaware, in vindication of the memory 
of his father. 1 must be permitted to say, si!, 
even in his presence, that, while it illustrated the 
filial virtues of his own heart, it betrayed an able 
and well-balanced intellect. I can appreciate the 
painful necessity under which he was placed while 
discharging this duty, achieved, I will add, with 
such signal success in our presence. It would be 
gratuitous in me to say that the evidence, which 
he has been enabled to adduce from the mouldy 
records of time, has been conclusive. 

Sir, it is unfortunate that there was such a ne- 
cessity. I agree with my friend and colleague, 
and with the honorable tor from Michigan, 
that, if we could recall the actors of those days, 
the distinguished statesman who recorded those 

es would have been the first to obliterate them. 

he feelings which he carried to his grave in his 
latter days are strikingly depicted in the letter 
which was read by the Senator from Delaware, 
ene of his last letters to Mr. Adams, who pre- 
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-eded him in office. The passions of the day had 
then subsided, and the excitement of feeling had 
subsided with them. 

~ But now, sir, 8o far as history is concerned, we 
now how utterly impossible it is, with the clear- 
est and least impassioned mind, clearly to ascer- 
vain the truth when there is excitement and preju- 
jice mingled with it. Mr. Jefferson, undertook, 
unfortunately, as I think, to record conversations 
at some time after they had passed, and he under- 
took it when the passions of the day had not yet 
eubsided, and when none, from the necessity of 
his position, had mingled more freely inthem than 
he had done; and all can understand, who know 
anything of the difficulty of getting at truth, how 
natural It was that even such a man should have 
misinterpreted and misapprehended. 


Sir, Thomas Jefferson has left his impressior. || 


upon the age in which he lived, not only in this 
broad land, but at home, in his native State. No 


man did more to mould, to cast into shape, and | 


form the Government which now prevails in this 
country—a Republican Government, resting upon 
popular institutions. The traces of his mighty 
intellect are everywhere in the history of the coun- 
try. At home, after he had retired from public 
life, he gave his whole time, and all his thoughts 


to the institutions of his native State, and to the 


promotion of her welfare. 

Sir, the James A. Bayard of that day has passed 
into history, and it may be said of him, that he 
bore with a winning grace that high and lofty 
name, which the Bayard of Dauphiny, had sig- 
nalized in the fifteenth century—the chevalier who, 
with the virtue of Scipio blended the graces of 
Alcibiades, who lived without fear, and died with- 
out reproach. 

Now, sir, one word as to what has fallen from 
the Senator from Maryland, in reference to the 
publication of the papers of Mr. Jefferson. It 
was at my instance, I think, chiefly, that the very 
learned and able gentleman who was appointed b 
thecommittee to edit this publication, was selected; 
acitizen of Virginia, then and still a professor in 
old William and Mary—our renowned and earliest 
seat of learning—Professor Washington. He con- 
versed with me frequently and freely while he had 
this work under his charge; he conversed equally, 
I believe, freely with the honorable Senator from 
Maryland, who was then, as now, chairman of 
the Committee on the Library, to whom the duty 
of publication was intrusted. Professor Wash- 
ington considered it his duty, and in that, [ believe, 
he was sustained by the honorable Senator from 
Maryland—certainly he was by me—to publish 
everything which would contribute materials for 
future history, or which would show the political 
opinions and tenets of Mr. Jefferson. I presume 


there was no consultation with anybody as to the | 


publication of the 4nas. I never heard of it. My 
a is, however, that these .Jnas had been 
pu 

by Mr. Jefferson’s representatives after his death, 


and had gone to the world in that form, and if the | 


inquiry had been made of me, or of the honorable 
Senator from Delaware, now before me, [Mr. 
Bavarp,] upon the propriety of a reprint of this 
book, it would have been a question of difficult 
solution; because, if they had been withheld, at a 
future day it might have been supposed that they 
were suppressed from tenderness to the memory 
ofthe gentleman who was assailed. A most unjust 


and unfounded inference = thus have arisen, | 


had they been suppressed. | take it for granted, 
and if f am wrong the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Pearce] will correct me, that the attention, 


neither of the committee or of any other, was | 


called by Professor Washington to the a. 
of publishing the .2nas with the other papers. 

therefore am not in possession of his reasons for 
having included them; but I can very well under- 


stand, knowing that gentleman,as I do,tobea man | 
€ g 


not only of correct taste, but of sound and judicious 


head, that if the question occurred to him as to the | 
Propriety of a reprint, he would have solved it | 


by saying, ‘ff it is withheld, the act may be 
deemed equivocal, and unfounded inferences may 
be drawn.’® 


Mr. President, let none fear that what is re- | 


corded in those .4nas, after the refutation we have 
received to-day, will leave the slightest shade 1 
the memory of Bayard with posterity or in hi 


lished in the private collection that was printed | 


French Spoliations—Mr. Orr. 


tory; and equally let none fear, who is interested 


for the memory of Mr. Jefferson, that it will leave 
upon the public mind, or upon the unwritten future, 
| any other impression than regret, that so great a 
| man should have left the world before he was dis- 


| abused of this grave misconception, and had, him- | 


| self, an opportunity to disclaim it. 





FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 


| SPEECH OF HON. JAMES L. ORR, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
January 25, 1855. 


| 
| 


| 


| The House being inthe Committee of the Whole | 


on the state of the Union— 

Mr. ORR said: 

Mr. Cuairnman: There is difficulty in arriving 
at the exact state of facts in this case upon which 
| to predicate a correct conclusion. The mists of 
| fifty long years have shrouded them in obscurity, 
| veiled them with uncertainty; this is especially 
| true as to the facts relied upon to resist the admis- 
sibility of this claim. No one has been specially 
interested in collating and preserving them. The 
| facts to sustain the claims have been preserved 
with scrupulous care. The claimants and their 
hired agents have pertinaciously pressed the con- 
sideration of this claim upon Congress for half a 
century, and not only has every fact been pre- 
| served, but every argument and consideration 
which human ingenuity could invent has been 
pressed with no less pertinacity.. Not one, but 
| many editions of every report and speech in favor 
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of Claims, made an adverse report, which is a 
thorough and lucid exposition of the whole ques- 
tion. His report concludes with the following 
recommendation, which was adopted by the Sen- 
ate: 

‘* Resolved, That the relief asked by the memorialists and 
petitioners ought not to be granted,’? 

On the 3ist January, 1822, Mr. Russell, of the 
House, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
made an adverse report, which was agreed to. On 
the 24th March, 1824, Mr. Forsythe—and I need 
not call the attention of the committee to the high 
qualities of head and heart that distinguished this 
favorite son of Georgia, for his history is a part 
of the records of this country——made an adverse 


| report, concluding in the following emphatic lan- 


guage: 

‘The committee are not satisfied that the French Gov- 
ernment ever admitted the justice of the claims of the peti- 
tioners, or ever intended to pay them; that the Government 
of the United States used every effort—even to war itself— 
to rescue the property of American merchants from the 
lawless violence of France; that its efforts to procure pay- 
ment were not discontinued until it was obvious that there 
was no hope of success; that this Government never re- 
ceived from France any equivalent for the claims of Amer- 


| icans on France.”’ 


Again: 

*¢To justify their claims upon the United States, the 
petitioners assume that France was right, and their own 
Government wrong ; that France was prepared to make a 
just reparation for the outrage committed under her own 
laws, until released from her obligations by the United 
States, who, faithless to their trust in the first instance, and 
have been regardless of the obligations of justice ever 
since! Assumptions not consistent with truth, nor credit- 


|; able to the patriotism of those who make them.”’ 


| of the claims have annually been reproduced. No | 
single member of either House of Congress, for | 


speeches and documents ever made in behalf of 
the claim, and the result has been to form an 


hese appliances had their effect on me when I 
first entered Congress, though | remembered that 
| Calhoun, McDuffie, and other Jeading statesmen 
of my own State, had denied, in the strongest 
| terms, the validity of these claims. These ex parte 
| representations appeared so just that I felt great 


| surprise that the American Congress had, for so | 
\| long a period, obstinately denied common justice | 


| to the sufferers from French spoliations. It led to 
| an examination of the history and merits of the 
claims, and, when ended, I felt that our predeces- 
sors had not repudiated their validity without 
abundant cause. To my surprise, I found that 


| many of the supposed facts in favor of the claims | 


had no foundation in truth. It has been alleged 


many long years, has failed to receive all the | 


| by the claimants that Mr. Giles reported in their | 


| this subject will serve to correct this and many 
other misrepresentations. 

The ‘memorial of sundry merchants and 
traders ’’ brought this subject to the consideration 
of the House, and a select committee, of which 
| Mr. Giles was the chairman, submitted their re- 
| port on the 22d April, 1802. After stating the 
| facts very succinctly, and without giving, directly, 
any opinion, he sums up the question in a few 
| brief words: 

** Upon the whole view of the case, the committee sub- 
mit it to the House, to determine whether the Government 
of the United States be in any respect hound to indemnify 
the memorialists, and whether there be any ground for dis- 
crimination between the cases of losses sustained before the 
acts of the 28th of May, 1798, the 7th of July, 1798, and the 
9th of July, 1798, and cases of losses sustained after those 
periods.”? 


Can any fair or just interpretation of this para- 


reported favorably on the claims. 
language he uses, and even that is now distorted 
into a favorable opinion on the merits of the claim. 

In 1807, Mr. Marion, from a select committee, 
made a favorable report, without stating, how- 
ever, the grounds fully, and without committing 
himself on the question, whether the spoliations 
committed after July, 1798 were subject to indem- 
nity. Mr. Giles’ report was acted on in the House, 
the vote in favor of paying the claims was yeas 
33, nays 54. 

These claims slumbered on from 1807, and we 
hear nothing of them until March, 1818, when 


} 
iI 


I 


favor. A brief history of congressional action on | 


graph authorize the declaration that Mr. Giles | 
This is the | 


On the 8th of February, 1827, Mr. Holmes, of 
the Senate, made, from a select committee, the first 
elaborate favorable report. So long as the memo- 
rials were considered by the standing committee 
of either House, so long these reports were 
adverse, but when sent to a select committee, 


2 ¢ } r |, composed, by universal parliamentary usage, of 
opinion exclusively upon ez parte representations. | 


the friends of the measure to be considered, we 
find it assumed and maintained that this Govern- 
ment had made itself responsible for the indemnity 
alleged to be due by France to our citizens, but 
these claimants coming before the Senate, under 
the auspices of a favorable report, failed to secure 
from that body its favorable action. Appended 
to Mr. Holmes’s report, is a statement from the 
Department of State, showing the names of vessels, 


| their owners, and in some cases the amount of the 


spoliations. It appears the number on file is four 
hundred and forty-four. One fifth of that number 
shows the probable amount of the loss to be 
$2,235,702. Assuming that they will beacorrect 
average, the entire amount of the spoliation 
amounted to $11,178,510. Of these figures I pro- 
pose to make some use in the subsequent part of 
my argument. A select committee in the Senate 


| through Mr. Webster, its chairman, made a favor- 
| able report in 1834, and the bill accompanying it, 


Mr. Roberts, ef the Senate, from the Committee |! 


after an elaborate debate, which drew out Messrs. 
Calhoun, Bibb, Wright, Benton, and other dis- 
tinguished Senators in — passed the 
Senate by a small majority for the first time since 
their prosecution commenced, running through a 
period of thirty-two years. Subsequently, and 
prior to 1846, reports favorable and adverse were 
submitted, but never definitely acted upon. In 
1846, a bill passed both Houses of Congress, and 
when it went to President Polk for his approval, 
it met from him a prompt veto. In his veto 
message, he says: 

* Tt is scarcely probable if the claim had been regarded 
as obligatory upon the Government, or constituting an equi- 
table demand upon the Treasury, tiat those who were 
contemporaneous with the events which give rise to it, 
should not long since have done justice to the claimants. 
The Treasury has often been in a condition to enable the 
Government to do so without inconvenience, if these 
claims had been considered just. Mr. Jefferson, who was 
fully cognizant of the early dissensions between the Gov - 
ernments of the United States and France out of which 
the claims arose, in his annua) message in 1808, adverted 
to the large surplus then in the Treasury, and its prob- 
able accumulation, and inquired, whether it should lie 
unproductive in the public vaults,and yet these claims, 
though then before Congress, were not recognized or paid. 
Since that time, the public debt of the Revolution, and of 
the war of 1812, has been extinguished, and at several pe- 
riods since, the Treasury has been in possession of large 
surpluses over the demands upon it. In 1296, the surplus 
amounted to many millions of dollars, and for want of 
proper objects to which to apply it, it was directed by Con- 
gress to be deposited with the States.’? 


These claims have been urged with unabated 
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zeal since the veto, and we are here to-day en- 
gaged in their consideration. Such, sir, isa brief 
outline of their legislative history, sketched for the 
double purpose of exposing the misrepresenta- 
tions of interested friends, and that the country 
may understand with what little favor they were 
viewed by our predecessors, for a period of two 
and thirty years, after their introduction into this 
Hall. J caution gentlemen to look to the original 
documents for the facts; do not rely upon the 
loose statements, though in print, of the friends of 
these claims forthe facts. Your constituents may 
require you to explain a vote which absorbs 
$5,000,000 fromthe public Treasury, and will not 
be satisfied, if given under misapprehension, when 
you had reliable information that is perfectly 
acceasible. ‘ 

{ now propose, Mr. Chairman, to state briefly 
the origin of these claims, and to examine the 
grounds upon which it is insisted that this Gov- 
ernment is liable for their payment. 

On the 6th of February, 1778, treaties of amity 
and commerce, and of alliance, were concluded 
between the United States and France. By these 
treaties, each party secured to itself the right of 
fitting out vessels, condemning and disposing of 
prizes, enlisting soldiers or seamen in the ports 
of the other. It was stipulated that the enemies 
of either Power should be denied these privileges. 


It was further agreed to reduce that class of goods | 


known as contraband of war, to intruments and 
munitions of war, allowing unrestricted commerce 
in all kinds of provisions, cloths, timber for ship- 
building, anchors, and many other articles under 
the law of nations, as then accepted, which were 


contraband, and liable to seizure and confiscation. | 
The treaties also contained mutual guarantees. | 
The United States guaranteed to France, against 


all other Powers, ‘* the present possessions of the 
Crown of France in America, as well as those 
which it may acquire by the future treaty of 
peace;’’ and France guaranteed to the United 


States ‘‘ their liberty, sovereignty, and independ- | 


ence, absolute and unlimited, as well in matters 
of Government as commerce, and also their pos- 
sessions and the additions and conquests that their 


Confederation may obtain from any of the domin- | 


ions now or heretofore possessed by Great Britain 
in North America.”’ 
clared to be *‘ forever.’’ Such, sir, is a brief out- 
line of the stipulations contained in the treaties. 


” 


Late in the year of 1792, war broke out between | 
England and France, and General Washington, | 


then the President of the United States, determined 
that our Government, which was still weak, should 
maintain the strictest neutrality. Neither himself 
nor his Cabinet construed the treaty in such a way 


as to make us liable, on the guarantee, in an offen- | 


sive war. Mr. Genet, the I’rench Minister, declared 
to Mr. Jefferson, and to the President himself, the 
satisfaction of his Government at our position of 
neutrality. [ie commenced fitting out ships, arm- 
ing them and enlisting our citizens for the French 
service. Great Britain complained, and took the 
ground that such privileges to a belligerent were 
wholly inconsistent with neutrality; and it was 


true, ee well-defined principles of inter- | 


national law. We yielded to these remonstrances, 
and refused to continue the permit to France. 
This decision of our Government was acquiesced 
in after some hesitation, and it was not long 
until France discovered that a strict interpretation 


of the treaty was resulting in great benefit to || 
Great Britain, Our commerce on the high seas, || 
so far as Great Britain was concerned, was regu- | 
iated by international law, whilst the treaty regu- | 
lated itas to France. France then saw that the | 


goods of her citizens were liable to seizure by 


British cruisers in our bottoms without any indig- || 


nity to our flag, and that British goods in our 


ships could not be seized by French cruisers, | 


because her treaty forbade it. So, too, provisions 


and other contraband goods, could be carried by | 
our ships to English ports, and French cruisers | 
were not authorized to molest them, under the || 


treaty, whilst the law of nations gave no such 
exemption to contraband goods in neutral ships 


entering French ports. England, therefore, se- || 
cured most of the provisions carried by our ves- | 


[hese guarantees were de- | 


‘longest forbearance. It was extended with no 


| determined to authorize a retaliatory defensive 


| denied, it must then determine whether it will go 
' to war or not. Sometimes the general interest of 
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greatly aiding her enemy, and that Government 
determined that we should no longer enjoy free 
trade with her enemy—as stipulated by the treaty. 
Growing restive under its operations, without 
consulting us, in May, 1793, France repudiated 
one of the material stipulations of the treaty, and 
declared ‘‘that the French people are no longer 
permitted to fulfill towards the neutral Powers in 
general the vows they have so often manifested,” 
and ‘* making its operation retrospective to the 
date of the declaration of war and prospective to 
the period when the enemies of F'rance should 
cease the depredations of which it complained,” 
and established the rule—not as laid down in the | 
treaty, but in violation of it—that French cruisers 

had the same right to seize and condemn goods 

and merchandise in American vessels as British 

cruisers. 'rom the date of this decree commenced 

a series of depredations on our commerce which 

entailed much loss upon our merchants, and which 

defied our treaty rights. It continued until Sep- 

tember, 1800, when a new treaty of peace and 

amity was concluded between the two Govern- | 
ments. 

This, sir, brings me to the consideration of one | 
of the material questions involved in this discus- 
sion: What action was taken by our Government || 
to stay these spoliations on the commerce of our || 
citizens, and what diligence was exercised in 
efforts to secure indemnity? ‘The Government 
did not look with cold indifference on the sweep- | 
ing destruction which overtook our merchants. 
From 1792 up to 1798 the French Court resounded 
with appeals from our Ministers for justice. We 
pointed to the broken treaty and violated faith of 
France; we remonstrated; we expostulated; we | 
sent special envoys, who were insultingly driven 
from the country. All, however, yielded no fruit. 
We were refused indemnity for past outrages, and || 
denied security for the future. This Government | 
will never again, I trust, submit sopeeeey for || 
six long years to such a series of humiliating || 
indignities as France, in the might of her power, | 
chose to impose upon us in the weakness of our 
youth. For whom were these indignities brooked? 
To enforce and secure whose rights were these 
efforts made? I answer, sir, the claimants under | 
this bill. The enormities of the French nation | 
would have justified a declaration of war long 
before 1798; but there were ties connecting us with 
that people not easily dissevered. France had 
given our fathers the powerful aid of her name— 
material aid in men and money, in the dark night 
of the Revolution, and gratitude plead for the 


stinted hand; but, finding that the plunder of our 
citizens had become the fixed purpose of France, 
our Government, by congressional legislation, 


policy, which, in a few brief months terminated, 
as | shall show from the records, in war—a wart | 
having its inception in the determined purpose of 
our Government to secure satisfaction for the || 
spoliations, now the subject-matter of these very 
claims we are called upon to pay. 
Where an injury is done a citizen by a foreign 
Government, it is the duty of that Government 
entitled to his allegiance to seek reparation. If 


the whole State would be so greatly prejudiced 


that the nation may properly decline an appeal to 
arms. 


In this particular case, so many citizens had suf: || 


| fered, that, when reparation was refused, the Gov- || 
ernment, to enforce it, embarked in a quasi war. || 


It is conceded by all, that, when a nation goes to || 
war, it resorts to the last and highest vindication 
of its injured citizen; and if the war terminates 
without an express stipulation on the part of the 
offending nation to pay indemnity for the injury 
then all further claims against the offending Gov- 
ernment is foreclosed, and it is equally clear that | 
the citizen can haveno claim of indemnity against 
his own Government; for the men and money of 


the whole State have avenged the wrong by ap- 


pealing to war. 
Failing to secure indemnity through negotia- 
tion, our Government went to war for these claim- | 


sels, and in lieu of confiscation, fixed and paid its || ants. I know this will be controverted. The | 
own price. The effort of France, then, to extend || gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Disney] denied that | 


the immunities of commerce on the high seas, was 


| there was war, in his speech yesterday. He saw l 


| of 1800, by the declaratidns of the French ne 
|Government during the negotiation—that 


| States, and that France denied all liability 
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at once that if he conceded this fact, no tenab| 
ground was left for these claimants to stand y 09 ; 
I will demonstrate, to my own Satisfaction a 
least, and I hope to the satisfaction of the on. 
mittee, by various acts of Congress—by the decle. 
rations of our Ministers who negotiated the treat 


g0- 
French 

war 
Dited 


, ra for in- 
demnity to our citizens on that account. ‘The jn. 


itiative to the war was an act passed by Congress 
the 18th of May, 1798. It authorized the capture 
of all armed vessels of France which had cop. 
mitted depredations upon our commerce, or which 
should be found hovering upon the coast for the 
purpose of committing such depredations. 

The second act was passed June 25, 1798, and 
authorized the merchant vessels of the United 
States to arm and defend themselves against any 
such restraints or seizures of vessels sailing under 
French colors, to repel force by force, to capture 
any French vessel attempting search, restraint, or 


tiators, and by the position assumed by the 


actually existed between France and the U 


| seizure,and to recapture any American merchant 
_ vessels which had been captured by the French. 


On the 28th of June, 1798, a third act was 
passed, authorizing the forfeiture and condemnation 


| of all French vessels captured in pursuance of the 
_ preceding acts, and provided for the distribution o 


prize money, and for the confinement and support, 
at the expense of the United States, of prisoners 
taken in captured vessels! Prisoners! and yet there 


| was no war!! And here a most obvious distinc. 
tion must be made in the positions of France and 


England, and the United States. Thetwo former 
were at war; we were neutral. They being at 
war, claimed the right of seizure; and confiscation 
of all contraband merchandise which was admis. 
sible by the then settled practice of nations, the 
same authority authorized the seizure and appro- 
pain of enemies’ goods in neutral bottoms. 

f there had been no treaty with France, we would 
have had no just cause of complaint, for we would 
have violated our neutral position by dealing in 


contraband goods. But this act of Congress au- 
| thorized our ships to restrain, seize, and contfis- 


cate French commerce in the same manner which 


|| was being done by England, one of the belliger- 


ents. No international law would have justified 
it without authority of Congress. If Congress 
had not authorized it, an attempt by the crew of 


| one of our ships to seize a French vessel would 
_ have been piracy. The supreme power of the 
| State authorized it, and in doing so made war. 


But, sir, the next actto which I shall refer, shows 
that it was the purpose of Congress to throw off 


| the quasi war and assume a porren of open, 


undisguised hostility. On the 7th of July, 1793, an 
act passed declaring that the United States were 
of right free and exonerated from the stipulations 


| of the treaties and consular convention concluded 


with France, and that the same should not hence- 
forth be regarded as legally binding on the Gov- 
ernment and citizens of the United States. 

Our Government was fully justified in this 


| proceeding, for France had, by solemn decree, 
| renounced the binding obligation of the treaty in 


its most material and important provisions; and 


| the conduct of its citizens was consistently cov- 
| formable in practice to the decree of May, 1793, 


to which I have already adverted. Congress very 


| properly declared the treaty no longer obligatory 


on the United States. 
But this act develops, most prominently, a wide 

distinction between these claimants, who now all 

unite in a common application for indemnity. It 


| requires only to be stated—not argued—to per- 
ceive the distinetion. Every seizure made by 
| French cruisers after the 7th July, 1798, of Amer- 
_ ican vessels having on board merchandise contra- 
band of war, (and most of them were freighted 


with provisions, ship timbers, &c.,) as well as 


_ English merchandise, whether contraband or not, 
| were lawful prizes for the French; and if they 


could be legally seized and forfeited, what claim 


| resulted to the American merchant or ship-ownet 


against France? It was the treaty which made 
the seizures illegal, and when our merchants’ own 
Government declared it abrogated, pray what right, 
under the treaty, remained to the citizen? If it 
should be determined that indemnity be due to any 
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of these claimants, I demand to know upon what 
basis spoliations committed after the abrogation 
of the treaty by the American Congress, can be 
recognized; for they certainly never constituted a 
jegal or equitable demand against the French Gov- 


. 


ernment: 


Sir, congressional legislation did not stop there. | 


On the 9th of July, 1798, an act passed authoriz- 


United States, of all French armed vessels, whether 
within the jurisdictional limits of the United States, 
or upon the high seas—their condemnation as prizes—- 


their sale and the distribution of the prize money. | 


Now, when it is remembered that England and 
Trance were at war, and neither knowing theday 
or the hour when they might come in collision, I 
assume that every French vessel that sailed upon 
the seas was armed, and when authority was 
iven to our vessels to captureand confiscate * all 
Preach armed vessels”’ it embraced every ves- 
sel in the merchant and war marine of France. 
Does such legislation presuppose peace; and can 
its results be looked to as pacific? _And finally, 
sir, Congress, to illustrate fully the interpretation 
of its pacific action, on the 28th of February, 
1799, provided for an exchange of prisoners with 


France and authorized the President at his discre- | 


tion to send to the dominions of France, without 
an exchange, such prisoners as might remain in 
the power of the United States. Well, sir, would 
it not be an anomaly if prisoners could be taken 
and exchanged in time of peace—an exchange of 
prisoners between two friendly Powers! Is 
argument required to subvert such a paradox? 


But, sir, this pacific legislation does not end | 


here. The prisoners taken by France from the 
sessels of the United States did not receive that 
kind treatment which our Government thought 
they were entitled to. Cruelty, if not barbarity, 
had been practised on them by French authorities, 
and to prevent further outrage upon the persons of 
our prisoners, Congress on the 3d March, 1799, 


declared, by an act of that date, that in case any | 


citizen of the United States, taken on board ves- 


sels belonging to any of the Powers at war with | 


France, by French vessels, should be put to death, 
corporally punished, or unreasonably imprisoned, 
to retaliate promptly and fully upon any French 
prisoners in the power of the United States.* 

The fact is fully established that several hostile 
actions actually occurred betwen the armed ves- 
sels of the two nations, and several captures were 
made of French vessels, both by public and pri- 


vate armed vessels of the United States, which | 


were condemned and sold as lawful prizes. The 
number captured was about eighty. Of the value 
of the prizes I have no information. 
the beneficiaries of these prizes? Doubtless, the 
merchants; perhaps, some of the claimants. If so, 
have they abated their demands to an amount 
equal to these reclamations ? 

Does the legislation I have recapitulated, show 


that war existed between thetwo countries? What | 


single element is wanting to make it open, undis- 
guised naval warfare? 


mentand missile of death to destroy each other. 


The deck is strewn with the dead and dying, the | 


heavy timbers in the vessel are riven by balls and 
shells, the colors are hauled down, the crew be- 
come prisoners of war,the vessel is brought into 
port, the vessel and cargo, consisting perhaps of 
French silks, is sold, and the proceeds distributed 
amongst the owners and the triumphant crew. 
Did our vessels do more or otherwise in the Revo- 
lution—in the war of 1812? 


There seems to be no room left to doubt; and I 


repeat it, sir, if this Government went to war for | 


these claimants and felt, looking to the general in- 
terest of all its citizens, that peace must be made 
even if the indemnity could not be secured, then 
there rested no obligation on France to pay these 
claims; they were extinguished, and if France was 
never liable, or has been released from their pay- 
ment without any other consideration than peace, 
Wwe are not liable. Avnd let it not be attempted to 
resist the force of these facts and this reasoning by 
the plea, that as no land forces were engaged in 
Se ST rer rr array BCT Wt PY 


“Tam indebted to the speech of Hon. Silas Wright, re- | 
published in Colonel Benton’s “ Thirty Years’ View,”’ for 
ihe abstraet of much of the legislation on this subject. 


Who were || 


Armed vessels meet on the | 
high seas, they engage in battle, use every instru- | 
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time the United States were in no condition to 
send troops to France, the country was still groan- 
ing heavily under the pressure of the debts and 
| sacrifices of the revolutionary war, nor was France 
more fortunate than ourselves. That Govern- 
ment was engaged in a desperate conflict with 


|| England and the continental Powers, and their 
ing the capture, by the public armed vessels of the | 


troops could not be withdrawn from the sanguin- 
ary fields of Europe. Land engagements are not 
indispensable to constitute a state of war. 

I regard the fact of the existence of war so im- 
portant to the just determination of these claims, 
| that I proceed to other proofs. When the nogo- 
| tiations commenced, which led to the treaty of 
| 1800, both parties proceeded on the basis that 
| peace had not been destroyed, but before their 
| labors ended, the preceding hostilities were con- 
sidered war. 
isters, of the 12th September, 1800, says: 


if the Government should think proper to instruct them to 
make a treaty on the basis of indemnities, and a modified 
renewal of the old treaties, he would resign sooner than 
| sign such a treaty; adding, that if the question could be 
determined by an indifferent nation, he was satisfied such 
a tribunal would say that the present state of things wes 
| WAR, On the side of America, and that no indemnities could 
| be claimed. The two other commissioners made similar 
| declarations.” 
| How emphatic the declaration of the French 
Ministers. The present state of things was war, 
and claims for indemnity therefore wholly inad- 
missible. It has been alleged that France acknowl- 
| edged her liability to pay for these spoliations. 
|| Does not the language of her Ministers entirely 
| refute and dissipate any such assumption? Our 
'||own commissioners coincide with the French. 
After the treaty had been signed they wrote the 
| Secretary of State as follows: 


|  ** Nor is it conceived that the treaties between the Uni- 
ted States and France have undergone a more nullifying 
| Operation than the condition of war necessarily imposes. 
Doubtless the congressional act authorizing the reduction 
of French cruisers by force, was an authorization of war, 


| limited, indeed, in its extent, but not in its nature. Clearly, | 


atso, their subsequent act declaring that the treaues had 
ceased to be obligatory, however proper it might be for the 


of things ; and certainly it was not from an exercise of the 
constitutional prerogative of declaring war that either of 
them derived validity.” 


Again, our commissioners say: 


| tions of the treaties, had to be abandoned, and they de- 


tember, 1800,) to extricate the United States from the war, 
or that peculiar state of hostility in which they are at pres- 
ent involved, save the immense properly of our citizens now 
depending before the council of prizes, and secure, as far 





during the present war.” 


Have I succeeded, Mr. Chairman, in proving, 


captures, the declarations of the French authori- 
ties, and the admissions of our own commission- 
ers, that war existed between the United States 
}and France? 





These claimants. 


the raising of armies, and the levying of taxes. 


we have already done for these claimants: 


country favored a restoration of peace. 


| tions. hey succeeded in getting two c 


| 


| conclude a treaty without securing the indemnity, 
\| which they did, and which was subsequently rati- || yet very emphatically, said, we never mean to rec- 









hostilities that hence there was no war. At that | 


The journal of the American Min- | 


‘¢ The President of the French commission declared that | 


removal of doubts, was but declaratory of the actual state | 


<< All hope of obtaining indemnities, with any modifica- | 


termined, by a temporary arrangement, (the treaty of Sep- | 


as possible, our commerce against the abuses of captures 


from the acts of Congress, actual hostilities and | 


And, if we went to war, whose 
rights was it to assert, whose wrongs to avenge? 
It was their claims, and not 
broken treaties, that led to the shedding of blood, 


Mr. Cambreleng, in his report, recapitulates what | 


‘¢ We renounced our treaties ; authorized our merchant- 
mento arm; ordered the capture by our public and private 
armed vessels, and the condemnation of all armed French 
vessels ; Joans, appropriations, and taxes for the purposes | 
of war, amounting to more than twelve millions of dojlars ; 
ordered six seventy-fours, and six sloops-of-war to be 
built; the raising of thirty-six regiments and two battalions; 
and, in case of invasion, the President was authorized to 
cdli into the field an army of seventy-five thousand men.”’ 


After all these steps had been taken, the whole 
Wesent | 
our commissioners, and instructed them to insist 
|| upon the payment of indemnity for these <peeer 

asses 


recognized, but all ‘* indemnities for seizures and | 
captures’’ were expressly excepted, because France 
denied its liability. The French commissioners 
|| said, You have gone to war to enforce these claims, 
and they, therefore, cease to be a charge on our 
treasury. We will neither recognize or pay them. 
What alternative was left our Ministers but to 
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fied by the Senate. When the fellow-citizens of 
these claimants cheerfully submitted to greatly aug- 
mented taxation, to maintain a warasserting their 
rights, giving them the highest redress, and fail- 
ing to secure payment on the conclusion of peace, 
are they now to be taxed again to make up all the 
losses of these claimants? Neither justice nor the 
| law of nations require it, and no parallel can be 
| found where any Government on the globe has, 
under such circumstances, indemnified the losses 
of its citizens out of its own exchequer, after 
making an unsuccessful war to enforce their rights. 

I proceed now, Mr. Chairman, to examine the 
grounds upon which these claimants mainly rely 
for indemnity. If war existed, 1 have shown the 
claims were extinguished. The claimants deny 
that any war existed between the two nations, agd 
insist that the treaty of September, 1800, actually 
released, for a valuable consideration , to the United 
States the claims of our citizens against France. 
If this were true, then there is merit in this bill. 
The second article of the treaty, and its subse- 
quent rejection by the Senate, it is contended, 
furnishes evidence that France acknowledged the 
liability, and its rejection by the Senate aban- 
doned the claims to rid us of the obligations of 
guaranty contained in the treaty of 1778. The 
second, or rejected article, is in the following 
words: 

‘The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the two Powers not 
being able to agree at present, respecting the treaty of alli- 
ance of 6th February, 1778, the treaty of amity and com- 
merce of the same date, and the convention of 14th No- 
vember, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutually due or 
claimed, the parties will negotiate further upon these sub- 
jects at a convenient time ; and until they may have agreed 
upon these points, the said treaties and convention shall 
| have no operation, and the relations of the two countries 

shall be regulated as follows,”’ &c. 
This article was stricken out by the Senate, 
| and the following provision was inserted: 

“It is agreed thatthe present convention shall be in force 
for the terin of eight years from the time of the exchange of 

| the ratifications.”’ 

Does the article furnish the evidence claimed for 
it? [cannot so construe it. On the contrary, it 
furnishes strong inferential, if not positive, proof 
that France repudiated the liability, and intended 

|| to put itself in a position where it might, through 
|| all time, refuse further even to negotiate. When 
| were these four points of difference to be, not ad- 

justed or paid, but negotiated upon? At a * con- 

venient time.’? Such language, in an official paper, 
|| prepared by such a man as Talleyrand, can mean 
‘| nothing else than a perpetual repudiation by 
France of all liability for these spoliations; and 
Mr. Murray, one of our commissioners who ex- 
changed the ratifications, fully corroborates this 
|| conclusion. He says, with reference to the rejected 

article: 

‘< {ff the Senate meant, as [ hope, to consider indemnities 
as worth nothing, the business, | presume, is closed.’’ 

Talleyrand, the negotiator, the subtle, sagacious 
Talleyrand, who never did his work awkwardly 

| or unmeaningly for his Prince, interpreted the 
true intent of the second article to bean indefinite 
postponement of the four open points; and when 
that article was expunged, he said it was renounced 
‘*as susceptible of producing disquiet in future 
by promising nothing but an ulterior and discordant 
|| negotiation.”? When the article was rejected, it is 
true, the further prosecution of the claims was 
renounced by our Government, not for a consid- 
eration, but because France pertinaciously and 
firmly refused to acknowledge her liability after 
we had goneto war. But what paragraph in the 
second article secured anything to the claimants? 
The extent of concession to themis, that, ata con- 
venient time, the two Governments will further 
negotiate upon the subject. What was such a 
contingent recognition worth? Could not France, 
if the article had been retained without any viola- 
tion of ita provisions, have said five, ten, or 
twenty years afterwards, that a ‘‘ convenient time”’ 
to negotiate had not arrived? W,hen our commis- 
sioners consented to this provision, is it not ap- 
parent that it was the nearest approach to recog- 
nition they could obtain, and that, by reservin 
for future consideration the subject, they ha 
followed as nearly as possible their instructions 
to demand indemnities? Here was a demand, but 
| was the response promising? France delicately, 
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ognize these claims, and the postponement was 
a courteous negation of liability. The striking 
out of the article could not strengthen the rights 
of the claimants beyond the recognition therein 
contained; and if there was no recognition, then 
no rights were released. 

These claimants, however, contend that the 
declaration of Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul, 
attached to the treaty, furnishes evidence that 


their claims were released for a consideration. || 


After the treaty had been ratified, it was sent back 


to France to approve the amended treaty, and | 


Bonaparte returned it with a declaration, which 
was certainly no part of it, but his opinion of the 
effect of the action of the Senate striking out the 
second article, in the following words: 

“That, by this retrenchment, the two States renounce 


the respective pretensions which are the object of said |, 


article.” 

These were the four adjourned points deferred 
to a “*convenient time.’” Mr. Madison, the Secre- 
tary of State, says: 


French ’ Spoliations—Mr. M ‘llson. 


any Government than this will be? If the claims 
be just, pay all, or plead, in your act making 
the appropriation, poverty or bankruptcy for the 
residue. 


Sir, the prospect of the speedy passage of this | 


bill in the House of Representatives gives me 
much real pain. When it shall go upon your 
| statute book, it will be a recorded rebuke of all 


tice in denying the citizen his just dues. Were 
they niggardly and parsimonious—are we to be just 
and generous? Sir, they were actors when these 
spoliations were committed; they knew the facts, 
and they refused to do that which we will soon 
do—charge the Treasury with all *hese spolia- 
tions. When we consummate the act, I fear that 
our countrymen will not commend our liberality, 
and that they will charge us with infidelity in 
guarding the ‘Treasury with that patriotic vigilance 
that distinguished the earlier statesmen of the 
Republic. 


“1 am authorized to say that the President does not || 


regard the declaratory clause as more than a legitimate in- 
ference from the rejection, by the Senate, of the second 
article,’? 


And when the treaty was again sent into the 
Senate, without adopting this declaration of Bona- 
parte, they resolved that they ** consider the said 
convention as fully ratified.’’ Is this to be the 
foundation of our liability—an inference drawn 
from a declaration of Bonaparte, which was no 
part of the treaty? 

Jut it is said that we released the claims to 
relieve ourselves of the alliance and guarantee 


under the treaties of 1778. The guarantees were | 


mutual, reciprocal; if, indeed, the treaties were 
considered of force; and | do not perceive how 


they could be then said to be subsisting; for || 
France, in 1793, violated the treaty by solemn | 


decree, and the United States, in 1798, declared 
them void. The acts of the two Governments 
had, in fact, abrogated the treaties; and, if that be 


true; what consideration could be due from us to || 


relieve us of the guarantee. If the treaties were 
subsisting in 1800, they were mutually binding 
and obligatory; and the release of France from 
her obligation to protect our liberties and posses- 
sions, was as great a good to her as her release of 
our obligations to guarantee her American posses- 


sions. What consideration, then, was there for | 


us to receive from France for these claims? None. 
We abandoned them because we could not, accord- 


ing to international law, justly require their pay- || 


Nore.—Since this speech was delivered in the || 
House of Representatives, a friend has called my | 
| attention to a decision made by the Supreme Court || 


of the United States, which fully settles the ques- 
| tion by the highest legal tribunal known to our 


tween the United States and France. 
The case is Bas vs. Tingy, reported in 4th 
| Dallas, 35. The opinion of the court is unani- 


|, mous in declaring that public war existed between 


| the two countries. A purt of the abstract of the 
| opinion, by the Reporter, is as follows: 


ity of two Governments, constitute public war, and render 
the parties respectively enemies to each other.’’ 


‘“enemy”’ 


armed vessels, says: 


“The decision of this question must depend upon | 
another, which is, whether, at the time of passing the act || 
of Congress of the 2d of March, 1799, there subsisted*a | 


| state of war between the two nations? it may, I believe, 
| be safely laid down that every contention by force between 
two nations, in external matters, under the authority of 
their respective Governments, is not only war, but public 
| war,’? 


Again, he says: 
“ In fact, and in law, we are at war. An American ves- 


|| cally speaking,’’ &e, 


ment by France, because we went to war; and, if | 
we did not go to war, they were abandoned after | 


long negotiation, open hostility, and renewed ne- 


gouation, because I'rance denied her liability, and | 


would not pay. In the latter case we were justi- 


fiable, and the citizen has no just cause of com- | 


plaint. If it had been clear that France was liable, 
even then we had a perfect right to abandon the 


claims rather than plunge the country into a gen- | 
era! and devastating war to enforce them; and the | 


United States, in such a case, would not be, equi- 
tably or morally, bound to pay the claims of the 
injured citizen. 

_ In every aspect of this subject I deny any ob- 
ligation to indemnify theseclaimants. They were 
prosecuted with ee diligence; we tried 
to enforce them by reprisals, 


abandoned them, but withouta consideration, and 


y war; we pressed | 
them, subsequently, in negotiations; we, at last, | 


acts of Congress, the first passed the 28th of June, 
1798, and the second on the 2d of March, 1799; 
and the case was determined in the Supreme Court 


question of war or no war, after this decision, be 
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| SPEECH OF HON. J. S. MILLSON, | 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE House or Representatives, 
January 25, 1855. 
The House being inthe Committee of the Whole 


because France persisted in —s to pay them. |, os = oA on 
| r. Ss said: 


For fifty-two years these claims have been suc- 


cessfully and i, repudiated by our prede- | 
1B 


cessors; what new lights have dawned upon us 
to justify so large an expenditure of the public 


treasure? Sir, this is but the initiative to much | 


heavier appropriations for these same claims. I | 


stated, at the outset of my remarks, that these 


claims, without interest, amounted to upwards of | 
eleven millions of dollars. Can you pay such a | 
sum with five millions? If eleven millions of | 


dollars are due, and the liability of the Govern- 


ment is established for any portion, as you do in | 


this bill, how can you avoid paying the whole | 


sum? Will you force your citizen, after acknow!l- 
edging the justice of his demand, by a solemn act 
of Congress, to receive only forty cents in every 
dollar, and give you a receipt in full? When was 
there ever more odious repudiation practised by 


Mr. Cuairman: At the very moment when my 


merous class of claimants. Nay, sir, it is scarcely 


an exaggeration to say, that nearly all the claims | 


| of magnitude are represented by them. If they 
are allowed to participate in the indemnities pro- 
vided, but few, if any, of theprivate claimants will 
ever derive any advantage from this bill. Now, 


|| sir, 1 wish to preventthis result. If the bill should 


pass I wish to secure to those of my constituents, 
who conceive themselves to have an interest in it, 
at least a chance of sharing its benefits. I have 


_ never believed that these private claimants would, 


|| cerned to magnify. 


‘* Limited hostilities authorized by the legitimate author- 4 
|| as lawful captures. Outrageous aggressions upon 


Mr. Justice Washington, in delivering his || 
opinion in the case, on the question whether | 
is not descriptive of France and her | 


This case arose out of the construction of two | 


of the United States, in August, 1800. Can the | 


any longer contested? Justices Washington. | 
_Moore, Chase, and Patterson, al! delivered con- | 
| current opinions. No adverse opinion was held. | 


friend and colleague (Mr. Lercuer) submitted his | 
roposition to exclude all insurance companies | 
rom the benefits of this bill, | was, without any | 
conference with him, without any knowledge of || 
|| his purpose, in the act of preparing asimilar amend- | 
ment. These companies are by far the most nu- | 


(January 25, 
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in one case out of twenty, derive any benefit from 
_the measure. I have never doubted that they hays 
_ been used by the managers and agents of these 
| corporations for their own purposes. Influence 
_ was wanted to secure the success of the bill. The 
associated wealth of these companies has been 


'| freely employed in printing reports, speeches, and 
the great names and intellects who have gone be- | 
fore us in these Halls, for their inexorabie injus- | 
|| every person directly or remotely connected with 


essays, in securing the services of numerous 
agents, in ascertaining the name and residence of 


any party who suffered from French spoliations 
| and by addressing circular letters to all such per. 
sons, advising them to urge their representatives jn 
Congress to vote for the indemnities to which the 
| were told they had an unquestionable claim. The 
aid of the State Legislatures has been sough 
and resolutions of instruction obtained from them, 
adopted, with no more accurate views of the very 
intricate subjects to which they relate, than could 
| be acquired from the one-sided documents and 


|| plausible representations that were submitted to 


them. 

Sir, when the billis passed—when the numerous 
private claimants and their descendants and con. 
nections, and friends, have performed the service 
required of them, we shall see them occupying a 


| very different relation to these companies. No 
laws, that war existed, as | have contended, be- | 


longer useful as dupes, they will be sacrificed ag 
| victims. Admit the insurance companies to the 


|| benefits of the bill, and it will then be their interest 


to depreciate the very claims they are now con- 
he smaller the number who 
share the five millions of dollars, the larger will 


|| be the dividend of each. Confiscations that now 


cry loudly for redress, will then be made to appear 


neutral commerce will be shown as justifiable 
seizures of contraband goods. Documents and 
papers now represented as incontestible proofs, 
will be scouted as the flimsiest testimony on which 
a claim was ever founded. And, sir, it must he 
/admitted that, in these contests, the companies 
will have much the advantage of the private clain- 
ants. When uninsured property was captured, 


|| the report of the master or supercargo would give 


the owner full intelligence of his misfortune. He 
had comparatively small inducement to possess 
himself of those formal documents required by 
the insurance companies before they would adjust 


sel fighting with a French vessel,to subdue and make her || the losses for which they were liable. Even 


| prize, is fighting with an enemy, accurately and techni- | 


| where proofs were procured, they are now, after 
| the lapse of sixty years, in many cases, mislaid or 
| destroyed. But not so with the companies. Their 
| documents have been carefully filed away and pre- 
served, and I now confidently predict, that if this 
commission is created, nearly the whole of the five 
millions will be distributed to insurance compa- 
nies, not only because they are the largest claim- 
ants in interest, but because their proofs have 
been so much more skillfully fortified. 

Sir, in proposing to confine to the private clain- 
| ants the relief provided by this bill, I am not 
seeking to make an arbitrary discrimination. | 
| trust I shall be able to show that the exclusion of 
| Insurance companies is demanded by the same 
considerations of equity or mercy that are believed 
to entitle the sufferers from French spoliations to 
| compensation from Congress. These companits 
have never been sufferers from French spoiiations. 
They have reaped large profits from French spoli- 
ations. Many of them grew rich upon them. 
These spoliations constituted their business, their 
capital, their stock in trade, their very life. Had 
there been no spoliations they would not have 
|| got the enormous premiums exacted from those 
whose property theyinsured. Their calculations 
were deliberately made. They understood theit 
risks, and took care to indemnify themselves by 
demanding such premiums as would make g 
their poe losses, and leave them their ex- 
'| pected profits. They knew that in one case out 
|| of three the vessel and cargo would be captured, 
and they regulated their percentage accordingly: 
| Their usual rate was about fifty per cent. From 
| A, and B, and C they would receive fifty dollars 
‘| on the hundred. The vessels of A and B get 
'| safely into port, but that of C is captured. They 
|| receive $150, and pay $100, leaving $50 as their 
‘| gain. Do not letus be told, then, that these insur- 
| ance —— were sufferers from French spoli- 

ations. ith as much propriety muy you s#Y 
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chat fire insurance companies are always and ne- 


ceasarily great sufferers from con flagrations. They 


| 








French Spoliations—Mr. Mallson. 


ants as creditors of the United States. If it did, 
it would provide for the ascertainment of the 


derive their profits from conflagrations. They | amounts due, and then direct their payment in full; 


woud 


rations, for no man would ever insure his house | which is to 
loss by fire if no house was ever destroyed | however much they may exceed that amount; and | 


against 
py fire. 


“Here; nasi were risks deliberately assumed by 


weall know they willgreatly exceed it. There could 
be no stronger objection to the bill than to say the 


these insurance companies, and for which they || Government is indebted to these claimants. It 
ss would be disgraceful to the country that the pay- | 
ment of just debts should be withiield for sixty | 


were amply compensated. Jt was by these risks 
they were enabled to make great profits, and dis- 
tribute to their stockholders large dividends. So 
far from being sufferers from French spoliations, 
their fortunes were built on the very losses of the 
real sufferers; and it is a mockery, an abuse of 
language, to say, that in granting them relief, we 
are only yielding what is due them as common 
cufferers from the depredations of the French, 
But, sir, 1 wish further to show, that if they 
are allowed to share this relief, the American peo- 
le will be twice taxed to reimburse their losses. 
Who was it that paid the premiums received, and 
which more than indemnified them for all the losses 
they sustained? Why, the people at large. The 


merchant who advanced these heavy premiums, | 


did it with a knowledge that the profits of a suc- 
cessful voyage would secure a full remuneration. 
The expenses of insurance were charged upon the 
price of his goods. ‘The consumers paid back all 
these expenses, 


dens; and yet it is now proposed to tax them | 


again for the purpose of relieving the insurance 


companies from losses, which they were relieved | 


from at the time by these premiums, charged in 


the prices of the goods, and paid by the people | 


that consumed them. The insurance compa- 
nies, then, were not sufferers, and many of them 
even declared large dividends; for thei? losses 
were made up from the premiums paid by the 
merchants whose voyages were’ not interrupted. 
These merchants were not sufferers, for they 
were reimbursed in the sale of their goods. Then 
who did lose? Why, sir, the consumers, who 
paid the increased price, and the merchants whose 
property was captured—those who were unin- 
sured, and even those who were insured also, for 
they lost the amount of the premiums paid, which 
they did not get back as they expected, in the 
shape of profits. Where the rate of premium 
was fifty per cent,, they lost just as much as the 
insurance company itself; and yet they can get 
nothing under this bill, while the insurers, stand- 
ing in their stead, are to receive the full value of 
the property insured, or as much of it as the 
$5,000,000 will discharge. This singular fact, 
then, appears, that the real losers by French spo- 
liations, except indeed the uninsured claimants, 
are excluded from the benefits of the bill, while 
those who were rather gainers than losers are 
admitted to the full enjoyment of them. Nay, 
sir, they are even more “highly favored than the 
private claimants; for distribution will be made 
to them according to the value of the captured 
property, without requiring a deduction of the pre- 
mium they received, diminishing fifty per cent. the 
amount of their loss; while the poor private claim- 
ant, who has received no premium, can still get no 
more than they. 

In assuming the rate of premiums to be fifty 
percent., [do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that that amount was always exacted. I have 


heard that it was frequently, if not usually charged; |, 


but, whatever was the ordinary rate, it was deemed 
by the insurers sufficient te answer the risk and 
guard against loss. And, unless gentlemen can 
show that they became bankrupt, or that their 
losses were greater than their profits, my proposi- 
tion will stand good—that there is but little equity 
in their demand to be classed among the sufferers. 

But, I.may be told that these companies are 
assignees of the original claimants, and entitled to 
demand payment of the debt due them by the 
Government, I admit they are assignees, and 1 
confess there would be serious objection to the 
proposition to exclude them, if any debt was ever 
‘ue by the Government to them, or to those whose 
rights they have acquired. However inequitable 
may be their demand, as a debt we cannot resist 


it. But I proceed upon the assumption that no 
debt is due by the Government. e bill itself is 
framed upon this assumption. It does not pur- 


port to pay debts. Itdoes not regard these claim- 
New Series.—No. 10. 


The people bore all these bur- | 


| 





| 
| 
| 











years, and then compounded for at twenty-five or 
an cents on the dollar. 


hen, what are the grounds on which this meas- 
ure rests? The aay 
its provisions is, t 


gation assumed to pay any of the claims our citi- 
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id have no existence if there were no confla- | but it eavery Serroermiee bes sum of $5,000,000, | 
received in discharge of ali claims, | 


| nor the ability to grant. 


ground at all consistent with | 
at though there is no debt, | 


though no liability has ever existed, and no obli- || were even threatened with the supervision of the 


| 


| 


zens had against France, yet, that in negotiating | 


the treaty of peace between France and the United 
States, in the year 1800 -—— 

Mr. BAYL.Y. 
to call it a treaty of peace? 

Mr. MILLSON. Yes, sir, a treaty of peace; 
for such it was in effect as weil as in terms. 


‘*a firm, inviolable, and universal peace’’ between 


the Freych Republic and the United.States; and || 


it was a treaty of peace, though | am indifferent 
about the style of it. But | wasabouttosay, the 
bill before us seems to proceed upon the assump- 
tion that, though no debt is due by the United 
States on account of these claims, yet, in ratifying 
the treaty of 1800, our Government impliedly en- 
gaged to trouble France no more about them; and 
we might, therefore, with propriety, extend some 
relief to the sufferers. 

Sir, there is no other plausible ground on which 
this measure can be placed. Ifa debt be due by 
our Government to these claimants, pray tell me 
how itarose? Is it pretended that we incurred 


this obligation by a failure to prosecute their | 


claims with suffjcient diligence and earnestness ! 


That cannot be said, for never was @ Government | 


more sclicitous to defend the rights and redress 
| the wrongs of its citizens, than was ours on this 
occasion. 


It i] 
commences with the declaration that there shall be | 


| 


| 


Mission after mission, and of the most | 


eminent men of our country, was sent to France. | 


For more than seven years their efforts were 
persisted in, and that, too, under circumstances of 


indignity and insult almost unexampled. So little |, 


effect were they able to produce, that fresh outrages 
were uated perpetrated, while they were still 
urging their ineffectual demands for redress. 


Morris, our Minister to France, in 1793; for, even 
at that early day, he refers, in a letter to Mr. 
Jefferson, the Secretary of State, to the captures 


_ of our vessels by French privateers, as too numer- | 


ous to be specified. Mr. Monroe was sent out in 


_ 1794, and his instructions were ‘‘ to insist upon | 


|| publication of the reports of our Ministers, 
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he 
demanded to know by what authority they had 
| presumed to hold intercourse with these agents, 
as persons speaking on his behalf, P 
Sir, in the communications addressed to the 
French Government, they clearly set forth the 
claims of our citizens, and triumphantly vindicated 
the honor and good faith of the United States 
against the loose charges and frivolous pretensions, 
set up by France for the mere purpose of refising 
that justice which she had neither the inclination 
But these representations 
| were treated with contempt. The most insolent 
language was applied to our Government. IJneult 
after insult was heaped upon our Ministers. 
Their public character was denied them, and they 


olice. Hints were thrown out that they, or, at 
east, Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Marshall, would con- 
sult their interest by quitting the territory of 


| France; and this insolence rose to so higha pitch, 
The gentleman does not mean 


that Talleyrand, in an official letter to Mr. Gerry, 
, whom he wished to detain in Paris, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

* T suppose, sir, that Messrs. Pinckney and Marshall have 
thought it useful and proper, in consequence of the intima- 
tion which the end of my note of March 18, 1798, presents 
and the obstacle which their known opinions have induced 


to the desired reconciliation, to quit the territory of the 
| Republie.’?° 


They were compelled to leave France. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that Mr. Pinckney, 
whose daughter was then lying dangerously ill, 

_ could procure a delay of a few days. They re- 
turned to the United States, but even before their 
arrival their reports had been communicated by 


|| the President to Congress, and had been laid be- 


fore the American people. They produced a blaze 
of indignation. Even Mr. Jefferson trembled for 
the supremacy of the Republican party when the 
X. Y. Z. documents, known to have been drawn 
up by Judge Marshall, came to be published. 
There was a universal demand for the adoption of 
such measures as would vindicate the national 
reputation. Then it was that those acts, just re- 
ferred to by my friend from South Carolina, {Mr. 
Orr,]} authorizing hostilities against the French 
Republic, were passed by Congress, and which 


|| he characterized as a condition of quasi war. Then 


| 


| 


hese efforts were first made by Mr Governeur || 


it was that Congress passed a law declaring that 
the treaties between the United States and France 
had been repeatedly violated on the partof France; _ 
that the just claims of the United States for repa- 

ration had been refused, and their attempts to 
negotiate an amicable adjustment repelled. with 
indignity, and enacting that the United States 


| were of right freed and exonerated from the stipu- 


lations of these treaties, and that the same shall 
not henceforth be regarded as legally obligatory on 

| the Government or citizens of the United States. 
Sir, | think I may venture the assertion that 


_ compensation for the captures and spoliations of || there was, perhaps, no class of persons in the 
our property, and injuries to the persons of our || United States to whom these measures gave more 
citizens, by French cruisers.’? In 1797, after the || satisfaction, or who were more clamorous in their 


recall of 
| French Government assurned upon themselves 
| to evince much resentment—Mr. Marshall, Mr. 


| Pinckney, and Mr. Gerry were appointed joint en- || 


Mr. Monroe—at which, by-the-by, the | demands for these warlike proceedings, than those 


whose descendants or assignees now so loudly 
complain of them. 
If, then, it be pretended that the Government 


| 


| voysto France. They were instructed that ‘ rep- | has incurred this liabilit , because it did not dili- 
_ aration for losses sustained by our cilizens was to | gently prosecute these claims, there is no sort of 


_ be pressed with th 
** the best pozsible means of compensation must be 
/ attempted.’”’? But the French Directory refused to 


_ condescended to hold intercourse with them at all, 


| himself, would prove unsuccessful. But the am- 
| bidextrous Talleyrand was too wary to connect 


{ 


| our Ministers as Messrs. 


sternly refused, and it was amusing to see his 
display of virtuous indignation, when, after the 


| receive them, or even to give them an audience. | 
| Talleyrand, the Minister of Foreign Relations, | 
| conferred with them as private citizens, and only | 


| until he became convinced that his unscrupulous: | 
; machinations for extorting from them a loan to the | 
| French Republic and a douceur of £50,000 for | 


_ himself openly with these disgraceful propositions. | 
| His secret agents, referred to in the journals of | Wi 

X., Y., and Z., and jora |, claims 
| long time only known by those initials, exhausted | 
| their powers of persuasion in the attempt to pre- | man say that France could charge us, or ever did 
_ vail on the American envoys to aid France with | charge us, with violating the treaty of alliance, 
| the desired loan, and to purchase the good will of | 
the Minister with the suggested bribe. They | 


egreatest earnestness,’ and that _ foundation for the charge. They were just claims, 


and they ought to have been prosecuted earnestly, 
| and they were so prosecuted. . 

But it is said, that in the ultimate treaty between 
the two countries, concluded in 1800, the Govern- 
ment surrendered these claims, and thus gained 
| important advantages in inducing a corresponding 
surrender of the claims of France upon us. Is 
that the ground of our liability? If it be—and it 
was put upon that ground to-day by the gentleman 
|| from Alabama, [Mr. Pisises,yone yesterda* by 
| the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Diswey]—let us 
examine theargument. What were those claims 
Will any gentleman rise end tell me what just 
rance ever had against the United States 
for the violation of any treaty? W.£ll any gentle- 


in respect to the guarantee of herislands? Why, 
sir, as the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Benton) 
said yesterday, France never even asked us to 
fulfill this guarantee. _ He referred only to the 





| 
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testimony of Mr. John Quincy Adams, but he 
might have multiplied his authorities. Mr. Genet, 
in his very first communication to the Secretary of 
State, says, that though * the French nation would 
heve a right to reclaim the obligations imposed on 
the United States by the treaties she has contracted 
with them,”’ yet that she continues ‘‘ to labor still 
to increase the prosperity and add to the happiness 
which she is pleased to see them enjoy.”’ ' 

Mr. Jefferson, in a private letter to Mr. Madi- 
ron, written a day or two afterwards, represents 
Mr. Genet as saying: 

*¢ We know that, under present circumstances, we have 
a right to call upon you for the guarantee of our islands. 
But we do not desire it. We wish you to do nothing but 
what is for your own good, and we will do ailin our power 
to promote it. Cherish your own peace and prosperity.” 

In a subsequent letter to Mr. Madison, he 
Bays: 

‘Genet mentions freely enough in conversation that 


France does not wish to involve us in the war by our guar- 
antec.’ 
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not of right. When it became inconsistent with 


our treaty stipulations with England, it was for- 
bidden; and it involved no wrong to her, for her 


_ treaty with us only authorized her ships of war | 


| make sale of them there. 


to bring their prizes into our ports, without being | 
obliged to pay any duty, and to depart and carry | 


them away again; but did not authorize her to | 


When France com- | 
plained that‘* the Government of the United States 
does not permit the sale in their ports of prizes | 


_ made upon England by the cruisers of France,” | 


our Ministers replied: 
“The fact is admitted. To erect itinto an offense, it be- | 

comes necessary to prove that the measure violates either 

the engagements or the neutrality of the United States. 


| 
| Neither is attempted.” | 


The claim to arm and fit out in ‘our ports her | 


| privateers and ships of war, had no ground what- | 


ever to supportit. It was denied on all hands. | 


‘|| What can be more conclusive than the reasoning 


In an official note given by Mr. Jefferson, as 


Secretary of State, to President Washington, and 
described by him as a ‘* Note given to the Presi- 
dent relative to Mr. Genet,’’ he saya: 


“ Mr. Genet’s declaration to the President, at his recep- 
tion, that France did not wish to engage the United States 
in the present war, by the clause of guarantee, but left her 
free to purene her own happiness in peace, has been re- 
peated to myself in conversation, and to others, and even 
in 4 public answer, 80 as to place it beyond question.”’ 


Even Talleyrand, five years afterwards, in his * 


letter of March, 1798, to Messrs. Pinckney, Mar- 
shall, and Gerry, admits that France had never 
required us to execute this clause of guarantee, 
and says: 

** The Republic was hardly constituted when a minister 
Was sent to Philadelphia, whose first act was to declare to 
the United States that they would not be pressed to execute 
the defensive clauses of the treaty of alliance, although the 


question. 


circumstances, in the least equivocal manner, exhibited the | 


easus federis.’? 


Sir, the French Government did not exact from 
us the fulfilment of the guarantee, and if she never 
called on us to do so, pray tell me how there could 
be any claim for indemnity for a violation of that 
treaty ? 
ney] says, that France did demand its execution, 
and did claim indemnity for that guarantee, and he 


declares that some American politicians resorted || arming in our ports, and leaves us free to prohibit France, 


to miserable subterfuges to avoid our honest obli- 
gations to France by insisting that she had com- | 
menced the war with England, and that our guar- | 


antee could only be invoked in a defensive and not || 


in an offensive war. Sir, the gentleman is mista- 
ken. It would have been as idle then as now, to 
inquire whether we were bound to guaranty the 
French islands in an offensive as well as a de- 
fensive war. 
true construction of the treaty. I care not what 
opinions may have been expressed upon the sub- 
ject. The point did not arise, and it never became 
necessary to resort to any subterfuge. 
we would have been bound or not, if France had 


called on us for aid, the simple fact is, she never | 


asked it, but expressly disclaimed it. 
Well, sir, was it fox any violation of the treaty 


of amity and commerce that aclaim forindemnity | 


arose? Who will rise upon this floor and say that 
this treaty was violated by Washington? The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Diswey]} insisted yes- 
terday that this treaty allowed France exclusively 
to arm and fit out her vessels of war in our ports, 


j 


I care not what may have been the | 


of Mr. Jefferson, in his dispatch to Mr. Morris, | 
then our Minister to France? He says: 


* But Mr. Genet says that the twenty-second article of | 
our treaty allows him expressly to arm in our ports. Why | 
has he not quoted the very words of that article expressly 
allowing it? For that would have put an end to all further 
The words of the article are: ‘It shail not be 


lawful for any ‘oreign privateers, not belonging to the sub- |! 
|-jects of the Most Christian King, nor citizens of the United 


States, who have commissions from any Prince or State, 
in enmity with either nation, to fit their ships in the ports 
of either the one or the vother of the aforesaid parties.’ 


_ ful execution of our treaties with her. 


Translate this from the general terms in which ithere stands, || 


into the special case produced by the present war: ¢ Pri- | 
vateers not belonging to France, or the United States, and 
having commissions from the enemies of one of them, are, 


| in the present state of things, British, Dutch, and Spanish 


privateers.’ Substitute these then for the equivalent | 
terms, it will stand thus: © It shall not be lawful for British, | 
Dutch, or Spanish privaters to fit their ships in the ports of | 
the United States.’ Is this an express permission to France 
to doit? Does the negative to the enemies of France, and 


| silence asto France herself, imply an affirmative to France ? | 


| and free to be decided acconding to circumstances.’ 


Yet, the gentleman from Chio [Mr. Dis- |) 
| her from arming vessels in our ports ? 
| Hamilton, Knox, and Randolph—unanimous—it does. As 

the treaty obliges us to prohibit the enemies of France from || * . : 
| Did she ever promise to make payment in any par- 


|| principle was no part of the general law of nations, | 
Whether 


_ Jefferson’s works that this very question became 


Certainly not—it leaves the question, as to France, open 


But, sir, you will find in the ninth volume of | 


a subject of Cabinet consultation. 
lowing extract: 

** Does the treaty with France leave us free to prohibit 
Thomas Jefferson, 


I read the fol- 


do not the laws of neutrality oblige us to prohibit her? | 
Same persons answer they do.’’ 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Disney] says || 
|| that we gave just cause of offense to France by 
|| denying privileges to her that we granted by the || 
'| Jay treaty to England, in allowing her to take 
‘| French goods out of American ships, while France | 
| was forbidden to take British goods out of our 
| vessels. Now, sir, the plain answer to this is, that 
| our treaty with France had established the prin- 





ciple that free ships should make free goods. This | 





and was only binding upon those nations who, b 
treaty, should agreeto it. We never had any such 


take the property of her enemy when found in 
neutral bottoms, was regulated by the law of 
nations only. It was not a privilege granted to 


| England by the Jay treaty, as the gentleman sup- 
|| poses, but belonged to her by the general law of 
| nations, before that treaty was made. 


Its recog- 


| nition there added nothing to her rights. The 


| United States desired to substitute the 


rinciple 
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And she was not backward in availing herself og 
this right, for her armed vessels captured American 
property wherever it was found in the ships of 
any of the nations with which she was at wo, 
Sir, she gained more than she lost by it; and, a, 
Mr. Jefferson stated in his letter to Genet, we Wers 
the actual losers, for the goods lost were our ow 
and those saved only our friends’. Yet, in spitg 
of all this, and in flagrant violation of her treaty 
with us, she decreed, in 1796, ** That all neutra| 
or allied Powers shall, without delay, be notified 
that the flag of the French Republic will treat ney. 
tral vessels, either as to confiscation, as to searches 
or capture, in the same manner as they shall suff, 
the English to treatthem.’? The gentleman from 
Ohio admits that this was a violationof her treaty 
with the United States, but France persisted jp 
this course, though our Ministers warmly remop. 
strated against itas one ‘‘ dispensing with the most 
solemn obligations which compact can create,”’ 
Where, then, sir, is the warrant for the asser. 
tion that France had any just claims against the 
United States? On what ground can gentlemep 
maintain that, in cesisting from the further pros- 
ecution of the claims of our citizens agains, 
France, we obtained an equivalent in being re. 
lieved from her demands for indemnity upon us? 


ee 


, Why, sir, the very strength of our claims against 


the French Government depended upon the faith. 
Had we 
been guilty of violating them, France would have 
had some justification for her course towards us, 
and there would have been no foundation for the 
demand of compensation for the spoliations com- 
mitted upon our commerce. And yet, while gen. 
tlemen endeavor to show that these treaties were 


repeatedly violated by the United States, they 


somewhat inconsistently declare that France ac. 
knowledged her liability to us for the property 


| taken from our citizens. 


| obligation to make compensation. 
| investigation ever made? 


Sir, what sort of acknowledgment did she make? 
I suppose no member of the French Ministry ever 
went to the absurd extreme of declaring that, out of 
the many cases of seizure and capture of our vessels 
and goods, not one could be found that created an 
But was any 
Was there an-admitied 
liability as to any one of these unsatisfied claims? 


ticular case? Had she made any such promise, 


| when, in 1797, our Ministers reported to the Sec- 


retary of State: ‘* Weare sorry to inform you that 


| the present disposition of the Government of this 


country appears to be as ufifriendly towards ours 


| as ever, and that we have very little prospect of 


succeeding in our mission!’’ Had she made any 


| such promise, when, as late as 1798, only about 
| three months before we found it necessary to ab- 
, rogate all our treaties with her, Talleyrand, in an 
| interview with our Ministers, observed that ‘ we 


|| ert 


had claims on the French Government for prop- 
taken from American citizens; some of these 


| claims were probably just ?”’ Some of these claims 
treaty with England, and of course her right to || 


|, acknowledgment to be sure! 


were probably just! very definite and important 


No, sir; they never 


did promise to pay these claims. Our Ministers 


} 


| never could extort any such promise from them. 
| Even in the final negotiation, when the French 
| Ministers were pressed and constrained to make 
‘| some reply, they boldly declared that they were 
, determin 
| ties, because they were altogether unable to pay 


not to assume the payment of indemni- 
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and to sell the prizes she might take from her en- 
emy; and he not only declares that these stipula- 
tions of the treaty were violated by us, but helooks 
with pain upon this chapter of our history. Sir, 


| that free ships make free goods, but England 
| always preferred to adhere to the general doctrine 
|| of international law upon that subject. She steadily 
‘| acted upon jit and the French Government com- 


them; and our negotiators twice communicated to 
‘their own Government the declaration made by 
the French Ministers, that they would not enter 
into an investigation because they did not mean to 


I challenge the citation of a single American states- |, 


man, of that day, either of the Republican or of | 
the Federal school of politics, who did not unite in 
the denial of the French pretensions on these sub- | 
jects. No such right was granted to France by the 
treaty, either exclusively, or in common with other | 
nations. ‘T'o have permitted it to her would have 
been a gross violation of our neutrality. France 
complained of the denial of these privileges, but 
rather to avoid accounting with us for her numer- | 
ous depredations on our commerce, by trumping 
up complaints with which to meet ours, than be- 
cause there was anything in the treaty that could | 
mate them even plausible. It is true that fora time 
she was allowed to dispose of some of her prizes 
in our ports, but only asa matter of grace and. 


| 


| on what principle to reclaim it.” 


plained of us for allowing it, long before the ratifi- 
cation of the Jay treaty. As early as 1793, Mr. 
Jefferson had occasion to reply to some of these 
unreasonable complaints of the French Minister. 
Writing to Mr. Genet, he says: 
“TI believe it cannot be doubted but that, by the general 
law of nations, the goods of a friend found in the vessel of 
an enemy are free, and the is of an enemy found in 
the prem of a friend, are lawful prize. Upon this prio- 
ciple, I presume, the British armed vessels have taken the | 
property of French citizens found in our vessels, in the || 
cases above mentioned, and T confess I should be at a loss | 
If this doctrine of the law of nations, in some 
cases worked against France, in others it oper- | 
ated in her favor; for she was entitled to make 


prize of our goods when found in English bottoms. 





acknowledge the claims, as they had not the means 
to pay them. 
Mr. BAYLY. Where is the evidence of that? 
Mr. MILLSON. Here it is. Our Ministers 


| say, September 12, 1800: 


‘¢ They now openly avowed that their real object was 10 


| avoid, by every means, any en “nt to pay indemnities, 
| giving, as one reason, t Soability 


utter ility of France to pay, in 
the situation in which she would be left by the present 
war.”? 


Again, on the 4th October, 1800, they say: 


«In short, they thought proper to add, what was quite 
unnecessary, that their real object was to avoid indemnitirs, 
and that it was not in the power of France to pay them. 


Sir, I trust I have succeeded in showing thet 
France never had any valid claims for indemnity 
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acainst the United States resulting from the viola- | 
tion of any of our treaties with her, and that if we || 
desisted at last from all further efforts to obtain sat- || 
jsfaction for the claims of our citizens, it was from 
conviction that such efforts would be fruitless, | 
and not from any anxiety to be relieved from her || 
empty pretensions. But it is said that, by the con- | 
yention of 1800, we were discharged fron the 
yarantee in the treaty of alliance, and that this 
was the valuable consideration for which we re- | 
nounced the just claims of our citizens, and secured | 
a n@tional benefitat theirexpense. Before wecan || 
estimate the force of this argument, it will be || 
necessary to advert to the previous relations exist- {| 
ing between the two countries. . 1} 
{ have already stated that, in 1798, the French | 
Government not only refused to receive our Minis- || 
ters and treat with them upon the objects of their || 
mission, but ignominiously compelled two of them | 
to quit her territory, while a discrimination notless | 
insulting was made in favor of the other. Our 
Government had hardly received intelligence of 
these proceedings, before the most prompt and 
vigorous measures were taken to vindicate the na- | 
tional independence. In less than three weeks from }, 
the reception of this intelligence, the law abroga- 
ting all our treaties with France, had passed both 
Houses of Congress, and been approved by the 
President. Various measures of a hostile char- | 
acter were adopted in quick succession. I need 
not describe them particularly, as my friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. Orr] has just done so. 
They prohibited all intercourse with France; they | 
authorized the capture of all French armed vessels 
wherever found, and their condemnation as law- | 
ful prize; they provided for raising an army, | 
equipping a navy, and for placing the country in || 
acomplete stateof defense. Actions were fought, | 
prisoners were taken; but gentlemen say all this 
did not amount to war. They are aware that if | 
it was war, it annulled all our treaties with | 
France, and she was from that moment released 
from any obligation to pay our claims against her. 
Therefore, they deny that this condition of things 
amounted to anything more than hostilities, with- 
out war. | 
Now, sir, I do not think it at-all necessary for | 
the purposes of the argument, to show that war did | 
really exist. But it seems to me that gentlemen 
encounter formidable difficulties in their efforts to 
show itdid not. Atthe renewal of negotiations in 
1800, the French Ministers, while they maintained | 
that France had not accepted the war, and had not 
in that way assented to the abrogation of the | 
treaties, yet insisted that the hostile acts author- | 
ized and committed by the United States, ‘* were | 











nothing less than war,” and that *‘ a new treaty 
between France and the United States should be || 
preceded by a treaty of peace.’? Our Ministers | 
could only reply, on this head, that the state of 
things from which they desired to return, was one 
‘difficult to name and more difficult to account | 
for.” If the state in which the country was || 
placed by the legislation of 1798, was not one of || 
war, Judge Marshall, who is said to have favored | 
these claims, must have been unusually careless | 
in his phraseology, when he said, in his Life of || 
Washington, ‘* General Washington did not live || 
to witness the restoration of peace.” || 
But 1 care not how this may be. The French || 
Government expressed a desire to conciliate the || 
United States, and to restore the good understand- || 
ing between the two Republics. The Government | 
and people of the United States were willing, on | 
their part, to reéstablish friendly relations; and | 
three new envoys were appointed, who were, | 
however, not to embark fot Rirope until they had | 
received from the Executive Directory ‘direct | 
and unequivocal assurances, signified by their Sec- _ 
retary of Foreign Relations,”’ that they would be | 
received in character and admitted to an audience. | 
The President was thus punctilious as to these con- |, 
ditions, because he said the honor of the country | 
“dictated”? them, and our ‘ moderation”’ had 
given usa ‘right to prescribe” them. The re- | 
quired assurances were given, and the envoys || 
Went on their mission. 1 
You will remember, sir, that, at this time, all our 
treaties with France had, by a solemn act of Con- 
gress, been abrogated. The envoys were ex- 
ont instructed not to consent to their revival. 
his point, indeed, was declared to be “ wlti- 


||. the engagements to which the United States are to become 


-less than six months. 


| solve-them without the consent of the other. It 
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mated.”’ I will read a brief extract from these 
instructions. ‘ The following points are to be 
considered ultimated’’—Omitting all but the sec- 


ond and third, | quote the language of these two: 


‘*2. That the treaties and consular conventions declared 


|| to be no longer obligatory, by act of Congress, be not, in 


whole or in part, revived by the new treaty, but that all | 


parties, be specified in the new treaty. 
‘** 3. That no guarantee of the whole or any part of the 


| dominions of France be stipulated, nor any engagement | 


made in the nature of an alliance.”’ 


The envoys were instructed, also, to use every 
effort to obtain indemonities for spoliations, and to 
prosecute the, negotiation with the utmost possible 
diligence. ‘They were told they must be com- 
menced within twenty days after their arrival, 
and it was expected they would return home in 

But, sir, the most vexa- | 
tious delays occurred. Every obstacle was inter- | 
posed, and it was soon evident the same course of || 
procrastination would be followed that had been 


|| adopted towards their predecessors. The French 
| Government repeated their old complaints, and 


renewed their demands for indemnity, for the pur- | 
pose of setting them off against our claims. They 
complained, too, of the abrogation of the treaties 
by Congress, and denied that one party could dis- 


was answered, that their repeated infraction by 
France authorized the United States to declare they | 
should be no longer binding upon them. They 


| said it would be degrading to pay indemnities, and | 


submit, also, to be deprived of the benefits of the | 
treaties. Their proposition was a stipulation for 


_mutual indemnities and a revival of the treaties. 


This was, of course, instantly rejected. At a sub- 
sequent period our Ministers proposed that, if | 
France would pay the indemnities due on her part, 
they would make a similar agreement, provided it 
should be limited to the claims of individuals; and 
they would also consent to.a revival of the treaties, 


| on condition that the mutual guarantee should only 
| bind France, when the United States were at- 


tacked, to furnish one million of francs, in pro- 


| visions, and should bind the United States to sup- 


ply the same amount when France was attacked. 
By this proposition, too, either party was to be at 
liberty to exonerateitself wholly from its obliga- 


|| tions under the guarantee, by paying to the other, 


within seven years, five millions of francs—less | 
than $1,000,000. | 
This, sir, ig doubtless the proposition referred |) 
to by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Disney] || 
when he said that the United States offered to pay || 
eight millions of francs to be released from the | 
guarantee. The supposed offer of eight millions, | 
by our Ministers, was only a recital by them 
of their understanding of a previous offer of the 
French Government. The offer made on cur part | 
was expressly connected with the proposition that | 
France should pay the indemnities. Could we 
have gotten from ee the seventy-five, and per- | 
haps a hundred millions of francs, that she was 
liable for, it would have been an excellent bargain | 
to allow her five millions for the guarantee. The | 
privilege, too, was to be reciprocal. When she 
desired to be released from the guarantee, she was | 
to pay usas much as we were to pay her, if we 
should want to be released. i 
The reply of the French Ministers on this head 
was to the effect that the guarantee should be con- 
verted into a promise of succor to the amount of 
two millions, but not redeemable except for ten 
millions. They, however, still evaded the prop- 
osition as to indemnities, and continued to set up 
their own claims. The American Ministers re- 
jected these terms, and particularly objected to 
the augmentation of the sums proposed to extin- | 
guish the right of France under the mutual guar- | 
antee. But after deliberating-a few days, they | 
determined to advance still closer to the French | 
offer. They say in their report: 
‘They offered an unlimited recognition of the former | 
treaties, though accompanied with a provision to extinguish | 
such privileges claimed uoder them as were detrimental to 
the United States by a pecuniary equivalent, to be made out | 
ot the indemnities which shou!ld he awarded tu American 
citizens. A compensation which, though it might have 
canceled but a small portion of the indemnities; was never- 
theless a liberal one for privileges, which the French Gov- 
ernment had often admitted to be of little use to France, 
under the construction which the American Government | 
had given to the treaties.”’ 


They go on to say, that though this offer cov- 


upon herself? 
/mon arbiter, and each must judge for itself as to 
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ered the avowed objects of the French Government, 
their Ministers then ‘ made an entire departure 
from the. principles upon which the negotiation 
had proceeded for some time," and openly avowed 
that their real object was to avoid indemnities, and 
that it was not in the power of France to pay 
them. 

Here, sir, seemed to be the end of the negotia- 
tton. What more could our Ministers do? ‘Their 
arguments had been unavailing. Their remon- 
strances had been disregarded. Were hostilities 
to be renewed? That was a grave question, and 
gravely did they consider it. More bleod might 
be spilt, more treasure wasted, but what, at last, 
would be the good? They concluded to make a 
temporary arrangement. here were more than 





| forty ships and cargoes, many of which, they 


said, were of great value, not yet definitively con- 
demned. These, at least, might besaved. They 
therefore concluded the treaty of 1800, the second 
article of which was in these words: 

* The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the two parties not 
being able to agree at present respecting the treaty of al- 
liance of 6th February, 1778, the treaty of amity and com- 
merce of the same date, and the convention of l4th No- 
vember, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutually due or 
claimed ; the parties will negotiate further on these subjects 
at a convenient time, And until they may have agreed upon 
these points, the said treaties and convention shall have no 
operation, aud the relations of the two counties shail be 
regulated as follows.”’ 

This article was expunged by the Senate of the 
United Siates, and the jielan was added: 

“Itis agreed that the present convention shall be in force 
for the term of eight years from the time of the exchange 
of ratifications.”’ 

In this form the treaty was ratified. It was 
also ratified by the French Government with the 
declaration that ‘* the Government of the French 
Republic consents to accept, ratify, and confirm 
the above convention, with the addition that the 
Convention shall be in force for the space of eight 
years, and with the retrenchment of the second 
article, provided that, by this retrenchment, the 
two States renounce the respective pretensions 
which are the object of the said article.’’ 

On being again sent to the Senate, that body 
simply declared that they considered the treaty 
fully ratified. 

Now, sir, itis upon this state of facts the as- 
sertion is founded, that the United States bartered 
the claims of their citizens for valuable privileges 
to themselves, in receiving exemption from what 
is called a burdensome guarantee. It is now usual 
to speak of it as‘a burdensome guarantee. But 
was it less burdensome to France? Were not the 
obligations reciprocal? If we were bound to guar- 
antee the French possessions in America, was not 
France equally bound toguarantee our possessions, 
and our ‘liberty, sovereignty, and independ- 
ence” besides? Yet this guarantee is constantly 
spoken of as if it imposed obligations upon the 
United States alone. Why, sir, at the time it was 


| made it was deemed rather a favor than a burden 


to us; and, considering the relative power of the 
two nations, we might hope to secure at least as 


| much advantage from it as France ever could. 


But had we not already been released from this 
guarantee? Had we not abrogated all our trea- 
ties with France, and had any of them ever been 


|| revived? Who shall question the right of a nation 


to pronounce treaties previously violated by the 
other contracting party, no longer obligatory 
Between nations there is no com- 


the obligations of their public compacts. A dif- 
ference of opinion between them as to the propri- 
ety of the abrogation may, to be sure, lead to 
war; but the act of abrogation is not the less valid. 
Especially, sir, is it not permitted to the citizens 
or subjects of any Power to question its validity, 


| They are bound by the act, whether other Powers 


may choose to acquiesce or not. Mr. Jefferson’s 
opinion upon this subject may be inferred from 
his letter to Mr. Madison, in which he says: 


“cy veges in yesterday’s discussion, to hear it admitted 
on all hands, that the laws of the United States subsequent 
to a treaty, control its operation, and that the Legislature 


is thé only power which cancontrola treaty. Both points 
| are sound beyond doubt.” 
But it has been argued, that though a nation 


possess the right to absolve itself wholly from 
treaties previously violated by the other party, 
yet she is accountable to that party for its improper 
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exercise; and that the United States relinquished 
to France the claims of our citizens in order, to 
avoid the effects of her resentment. Yes, it is 
even said we bought our peace with France. Sir, 
ie there the least ground or excuse for such an 
idea? We have seen the United States adopting 
the most vigorous measures to compel justice from 
France. Complaints are made; envoys are sent 
out; treaties are abrogated; hostilities are com- 
menced. We attack and capture her ships-of- 
war; we spill her blood; we make prisoners of her 
citizens. All this is done without provoking her 
to war; and yet, after she has submitted to these 
aggressions, and entreated us to recede from our 
hoatile attitude, we suddenly become so timorous 
es to be terribly frightened, lest our simple abro- 
gation of the treaty may offend her, and we offer 
wome twelve or fifteen millions of dollars to buy 
off an expected war upon us! And that, too, 
when the highest price set upon the guarantee by 
France herself was less than two millions! The 
cause must be a weak one that needs such argu- 
ments. 

No, sir; the Government of the United States 
received no consideration from France for any 
surrender of our claims. It had no inducement 
to do so. It isa strained interpretation of the 
motives and objects of our Government to sup- 
pose it had. ‘Vhe Senate struck out the second 
article, doubtless, from an idea that I"rance might 
found upon it a pretension that it contained an 
implied admission of her having valid demands 
uponus. Perhaps, too, they were unwilling that 
further efforts—by this time ascertained to be 
hopeless—should be made to induce France to | 
grant the indemnities so obstinately denied, and 
were, therefore, averse to holding out such an 
expectation. But suppose the Government had 
expressly resolved to abandon all further exertions 
on behalf of the claimants; suppose it had noti- 
fied France of its purpose to discontinue the pros- 
ecution;—would even that have made her liable 
to pay them? Undoubtedly not. .A nation will 
assist its citizens to obtain redress from foreign 
Powers, but it is not bound to go further than it 
may deem expedient. It will make all proper 
efforts to obtain satisfaction for injuries done 
them; but if it fails to do so, it is under no obliga- 
tion to pay the claim itself. Disputes between 
nations are not to be perpetual. There is a time 
when there must be an end of strife. The Gov- 
ernment must judge of this for itself; and the good 
of the whole, not the passions or interests of a 
few, must be the controlling consideration. 

I do not see, then, upon what principle we can 
regard these claims as debts due by the United 
States. If they were, we would, I admit, be 
bound to recognize the insurance companies as || 
lawful holders of the original demands, and make | 
equal payment to them as to the others. But if) 
this whole bill proceeds, as I conceive it does, | 
upon the idea of a dispensation of gratuitous 
relief to actual sufferers from French spoliations, 


we have a right to select the objects of our bounty, | 


and exclude those who can, in no just sense, be | 
classed among the sufferers. Unless this is done, 
the bill will be almost worthlese to the private | 
claimants. 


—— 
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The House being in the Committee of the Whole || 
on the state of the Union, and Mr. Benton having | 
concluded his remarks— 


Mr. McDOUGALL said: 


Mr. Cuarrman: [ entertain for the venerable | 
gentieman from Missouri great respect—great | 
respect as a feature in our history; but as a mem- 
ber of this body, upon this floor, acting, and seek- | 
ing to influence action on a great public question, | 
I cannot regard him as entitled to any greater or 
higher deference or consideration than any one of 
the honorable gentlemen before me, and I shall, 
therefore, undertake to discuss freely the gentle- | 
man’s present position, and to exhibit fully his | 
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true relation to the subject now under considera- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Missouri commences his 
discourse by informing this committee that he 
has, for a long time, earnestly desired to withdraw 
this subject from this forum—a forum disturbed 
and agitated by political controversies, and by 
personal and local considerations. 


l would like to inquire of the gentleman from | 


Missouri what, in his opinion, constitutes @ long 
period of time. 1 hold in my hand a letter written 
by that gentleman, or at least his name is appended 
to it, dated March 4, 1853. Is the time since then 


a long period, in the estimation of the gentleman | 


of thirty years’ experience in senatorial legisla- 
tion? ‘This letter is in the form of an address to 


| his constituents, on the subject of a railway to 


the Pacific. I will read a few extracts from this 
letter: 


‘*T hold that it should be made by the United States, so | 


far as their territory extends, (which would be almost the 
whole distance on the central route,) leaving the two ends 
where it would go through States to the operation of State 
laws and State authority.””? * * * My idea is, that the 
road should be built by the United States, by the creation 
of a stock bypothecated upon the public lands, and paya- 
ble, ata fixed period, atthe Federal Treasury, and that an 


| adequate force should be put upon it to do the work at 


once.” 


This much, sir, is all J] have to say as to the | 


long desire of the gentleman to withdraw this sub- 


| ject from the forum of the Federal Congress. 


I have noticed the opening of the gentleman’s 


| discourse addressed to the committee. I will now 


refer to his conclusion. As in the discourse itself 
there is nothing consecutive, I see no occasion to 
treat it consecutively. 

‘The gentleman says that the northern road pro- 
posed by this bill is a British ruad, a Canada 
road, a hyperborean road, an impracticable road; 
that it has been projected for entirely speculative 


purposes; and that this British, hyperborean, im- | 
practicable speculation is the offspring of the | 
present Administration. The gentleman is mis- | 
' taken. I will inform this committee that the 
present Administration is in no respects charge- | 


able with the paternity of this monster offspring. 
Its paternity is chargeable upon no other person 
than the genldeman from Missouri now before me. 
The gentleman from Missouri, as long ago as 
1845, in the first proposition made by him for a 
railroad to the Pacific, suggested that it should be 
run from the great falls of the Missouri to the 
Columbia river—the same line recently surveyed 


by Governor Stevens. The exact line of what bas | 


now become a British and hyperborean route. 
Mr. BENTON. That was before the acquisi- 


| tion of California. 


Mr. McDOUGALL. Yes, it was; but it was 


as much a British road then as it isnow; as much 


| hyperborean, and as impracticable. The gentle- 
man then described it as an excellent route, as a | 
practicable and convenient route, although we had | 
| then but few of our people on the shores of the | 
Pacific. He suggested a railroad by this route, | 
as a means whereby we could command the rich || 
| commerce of the Orient; and indulging in a strain 
of oriental eloquence, he gorgeously portrayed, as || 
_ its results, a line of cities along the banks of the | 
| great father of waters, rivaling, in their wealth and | 
| Splendor, Palmyra of the desert, Tyre, and Car- 
| thage, and Venice. 
I say, then, sir, this projected road is no off- | 


spring of this Administration. If for its paternity 
either honor or execration is due, the debt is pay- 


| able to the honorable gentleman himself. 


And now as to the southefn route. This, the 
gentleman insists, is another offspring of the Ad- 
ministration; and here, too, the gentleman is mis- 
taken. Let me state the facts: During the late 


war with Mexico it became necessary to send | 


his com- 


of mounted men, and in part of infantry, with a 
large baggage train. They set out from Fort 


| Leavenworth, on the frontier of Missouri, en rowte | 


for the city of San Francisco. They took the 
route through New Mexico as the most practica- 
ble. At Santa Fé they endeavored to find guides, 
and to ascertain the best route across into Cal- 
ifornia, and with this object remained in New 
Mexico forsome time. After full inquiry, General 
Kearny undertook as an experiment to take the 
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mounted troops down the Gila; he succeede; in 
following the Gila, but encountered serious oj, 
stacles, even to the passage of his mules and 
horses. Leroux undertook to guide Lieuteng, 
Colonel Cooke with the Mormon battalion and 
the wagon train, by a wagon road into Californi 
To find this wagon road Colonel Cooke, with his 
/command, was forced south through what was 
then a part of Mexico; and over the same line -¢ 
road, the survey of which is now denounced 232 
|| fraudulent speculation on the part of certain cz. 
cers of the Army and the Administration, , 

I know that, until ony neeeey 4 it has been gen. 
erally supposed at the West, that this line was th. 
|| only practicable southern line to the Pacific, ang 
\| that, perhaps, the only route for a railroad into 
|| California, was south of the Gila. Since the Open- 
| ing of the road by Colonel Cooke, the entire emj. 
|| gration from the southand southwest have passe; 

over this road; they have passed it in summer and 
winter; the features and facilities of the country 
| have become well understood, and now for some 
years it has been known to present no serious 
| physical obstacles to the construction of a railroad, 
i) Therdlore, when it was proposed to inquire into 
the practicability of a railroad to the Pacific, it 
became important for the Government to inquire 
into, and examine, the southern route, and it algo 
became an important measure—assuming that 
there was no other practicable route—to acquire 
that country from Mexico. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mis- 
| souri has great objections to the policy of appro- 
priating the public lands in aid of sallrcad enter. 
prises. His language amounts to a denunciation 
of the policy in the most unmeasured terms. It 
would seem somewhat strange, however, to the 
committee if I should state to them, and should ; 
prove to them, that the gentleman has always 
heretofore been in favor of the most extravagant 
appropriations of lands for such purposes; that 
no other man in the Union, in or out of Congress, 
has made a record of propositions of this kind, 
| that willat all compare, in point of extravagance, 
with those made by the gentleman from Missouri, 
|| The gentleman introduced into the Senate two dif- 
|| ferent bills for the construction of a railroad to the 
| Pacific. His first bill proposed to appropriate one 
_ hundred solid miles of land along the whole line 
|| through to the Pacific. Not alternate sections, 
| mind, but one hundred miles ina continuous tract. 
The gentleman talks about the grant proposed by 
| this bill as containing more land than would be 
' required for a State. His proposal to appropriate 
| one hundred miles in breadth, along two thousand 
miles of road, would furnish the territory for many 
| States. But he not only proposed to set apart and 
| appropriate the hundred solid miles of land, but 
|| also to he gfe to the scheme all the revenues 
of the Federal Government collected in the Ter- 
ritories of California and Oregon. 

The gentleman’s next bill provided for the ap- 
propriation of seventy-five per centum of the pro- 
ceeds of all the public lands lying west of the 
Mississippi, and fifty per cent. of the proceeds of 
|| the balance of the public lands, in aid of this great 
| work. It seems to me that the gentleman from 
Missouri cannot very reasonably assume now, 
that there is anything vicious in this measure, be- 
cause it proposes to dispose of what is, compara- 
tively, but a small part of the public domain, for 
the same purpose. 

But, sir, it may be supposed by some, that 
while the gentleman from Missouri was in favor 
of a direct appropriation of the public domain, of 
| its proceeds; while he was in favor of a direct 
construction of the road by the Government, with 
|| the property and money of the Government, ye 
|| that he was consistently opposed to the policy of 
granting alternate sections of the public lands, 
upon special grounds. I ask the attention of the 
‘| committee, and of the gentleman from Missour!, 
|| while I state that in the debate on the bill to grant 
|| lands to the State of Illinois, to aid in the construc- 
tion of the Illinois Central railroad, the gentle- 
man from Missouri boasted that he was one of 
; the fathers of this very policy. On that occasion, 
he congratulated himself that he had been long 
'| enough in the Senate to have voted for the original 
| grant to Illinois, for the pur of aiding the 

construction of a canal from lake Michigan to the 
Illinois river. He stated that, without that aid, 
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" he work would hardly have been undertaken, | upon his own broad shoulders he will bear the | his conclusion could be at all affected by the reln- 
‘ m ich lessaccomplished. He pointed out the pro- || mighty burden. He will have no aid from the | tion of the Government to the contract, or the 
vad jizious results of that grant, and stated that, ifno || Federal Government; all he asks is to be letalone, | interest the Government might have, either in its 
= other advantageous results had followed the grant, to be allowed to pass over the public domain, | breach or performance, 
und that the vast facilities afforded to our internal nav- | without being sued as a trespasser. It is a matter I willask the gentleman: Suppose that when thi- 
mh ization well rer us for parting with some || of sincere and — earnest regret with me that I | Congress granted to the State of Illinois land t 
hie acres, over Which this Government then wielded a | cannot think his capacity at all equal to his | aid in the construction of the Illinois and Michi- 
a barren scepter. On the same occasion, the gentle- | sublime ambition. | gan canal, there had been introduced into the grant 
; > man stated that he had voted to give nearly halfa || But, Mr. Chairman, what I most apprehend, a eee as condition, providing that the State 
a million of acres to the State of Alabama, to aid in || what | most fear, is, that the gentleman is still | of Illinois should forfeit the land so granted, or its 
a the construction of a canal around the Muscle | merely talking about a railroad tothe Pacific; that | equivalent, in case she should fail to construct the 
fl Shoals; and that, although the work had not been || he has never heretofore, and that he does not now, | work within a time fixed. Would such a stipu- 
i executed, he did not consider the appropriation | Mean earnestly to act. I will state my reasons: | lation have made the work a Government work : 
th, Jost; that there had been greet advantages gained | The gentleman talks about the promises ofthesolid | Suppose again, that, instead of the State of Illinois. 
snd by the conveyance of the land out of the dead | men of Boston, and solid men elsewhere. Now, if the offer had been made to individuals, or a cor- 
ao hands of the Government into the hands of indi- || promises were money; if promises were grading, | poration, and to secure fair competition, the pro- 
a. vidual citizens, who would cultivate it, and render | superstructure, or a road, they might amount to | posal was to be advertised, and competent parties 
mi. it subservient to the wealth and prosperity of the | something. But! ama littlesurprised that this gen- | had come in and accepted the proposal, and con- 
sed country. That he did not consider any of these || tteman should make promises the premises for so | tracted accordingly, will he contend that such an 
and grants unprofitable; but that, in his opinion, a || vasta conclusion. I have always understood the || advertisement and contract would make the work 
try great public object was gained by the transfer of | gentleman had a special aversion to promises; I || a Government work? By a Government work 
om the public lands from those by whom they were || have even undersfood that he would not take a bank | is meant Government proprittorship in a work. 
aa not cultivated to those by whom they were made |; note for a dollar; and I never supposed that after | Neither the advertisement or contract suggested 
ad. productive. || having, from his want of faith in promises, won the || involves any idea of proprietorship on the part of 
nto The gentleman stated that he should vote for || sobriquet of Old Bullion, he would promise to build |, the Government; it would devolve upon the Gov- 
oe the pending railroad grant with great pleasure,and || a railroad to the Pacific on promises. He has | ernment neither the construction, ownership, or 
ae that he hoped from it similar beneficial results to || promises of the solid men of the East—promises to || control of the work. 
iIg0 those effected by the grant in favor of the Illinois | dowhat? ‘To build a road to the Pacific? By no So far as this bill is concerned, it is a sufficient 
hat and Michigan canal. Thegentleman, then, isnot || means. They may have informed him that, if the | answer to all such points to show that this bill 
he opposed to the 8 ay pega the publicdomain || country was as beautiful, and as practicable, and | involves only the exercise of certain specific pow- 
for purposes such as are aimed at by this bill, || the enterprise as productive, as he described, || ers by Congress: 
Sie. neither is he opposed to the policy of granting || they would favor it, and subscribe stock towards First—The power to grant lands, by alternate 
om. alternate sections to States or individual citizens, | its construction. Information like this has not | sectgpns, in aid of a railroad enterprise. 
ter, in aid of enterprises such as the one now proposed. || even the weight ofa promise. Asyetnocompany || Second—The power to contract for transporta- 
kon He has been the acknowledged advocate, cham- | has been organized, no route has been selected, || tion for Government purposes. 
It pion, and father of this policy. lask, sir, how, || and | do not, and cannot, believe that the gentle- Third—T he power to stipulate with the grantees 
the or why, has the gentleman just now, at this mo- || man has any faith in suggestions or assurances so | and contracting parties, that they will construct a 
uld ment, changed his position and his frent upon this || vague and indefinite as those of which he speaks || road in a certain time, and in a certain manner, 
ays whole question ? : sail || must necessarily be. But a short time since he || under the penalty of forfeiture of the property 
ant _ There is another singular and significant feature || thought the work too great for private enterprise. | and rights secured to them by the bill, and also 
hat in the history of the gentleman’s relations to the || He thought the road should be constructed, and || the further forfeiture of such further security as 
e38, Pacific railroad. As early as.1845 he advocated || should be owned by the Government; that it || they agree to give, as an assurance that they 
nd, the construction of a railroad te the Pacific, but || should be an Appian way, a highway for nations, || will undertake and complete the work in good 
ree, he then proposed no action. , a highway as free as our rivers; and I say again, | faith; or, in other words, the power to stipulate 
ot In 1849 he introduced his first bill, one of the || and I say to the gentleman from Missouri, I have || for security sufficient to protect the Government 
dif. bills to which I have already alluded. Upon the || no faith in his promises, and I do not believe he has || and its property from the schemes of irrespon- 
‘the introduction of this bill, he delivered one of his || any faith in them. When the gentleman last ap- || sible speculators. 
one oriental discourses, a discourse perfect in its rhet- || pealed to the Federal Government, astheonly pow- || Now, sir, 1 do not understand the power to con- 
ae oric, gorgeous in its descriptions. aad overflowing || er adequate to this great enterprise, private railroad || tract for transportation to bequestioned. I donot 
ins, with historical illustrations. I have read the || enterprises were prosperous. Now, at this mo- || understand the power to stipulate conditions of 
at. speech, read it several times, not with curiosity || ment, when all individual enterprises of this kind || forfeiture to be ere but as a portion of the 
by merely, but with delight, at the glowing, gorgeous || are under a cloud, when every railroad capitalist, || road may be forfeited to the Government, the gen- 
ye picture he presented. From such a speech, one || and every railroad interest, is laboring under the || tleman from Maryland thinks that the portion so 
Site would ordinarily look for some result, or at least || greatest embarrassment, he discovers suddenly, | forfeited would become a Government road, and, 
and some action; and it seemed strange to me that, || and for the first time, that private individual capital || therefore, an unconstitutional road. Te does not 
any upon an examination of the record, I could not || is altogether equal to the undertaking. What, sir, || insist that it will be necessarily an unconstitutional 
and find that the gentleman had ever called up the bill || does this changeof position and opinion mean? or || road; for if, after forfeiture, it should be run and 
but he had introduced. It seemed strange to me that, | rather, what has caused this change in the gentle- | used for Government and public purposes alone, 
es after exhausting so much labor and so much elo- || man’s tactics? Why is the gentleman from Mis- || then it would bea constitutional road; but if, after 
er: quence upon his measure, he should not have || souri so much dis osed, just atthis moment, to play || forfeiture, it should be run and used for private and 
asked a vote upon it; but permitted it to lie dead || the Hercules? Can it be that his proposition, his || commercial purposes, then it would be an uncon- 
ap- upon the table of the Senate. ; ia pilgrimages, and his discourses, since the com- || stitutionalroad. 1 have heard of unconstitutional 
orO- In 1850 the gentleman from Missouri intro- || mencement of the present session, are aimed at the || laws, but never of unconstitutional roads before. 
‘the duced his second Pacific railroad bill. He intro- || assembled wisdom of his State, now in council at || But if the gentleman means thus to test the con- 
sof duced his bill, made another of his oriental || Jefferson City, rather than at overcoming the plains || stitutionality of the bill now pending, I confess it 
reat speeches, sent his speech to the country, and || and mountains that separate us from the Pacific? | is a test the strangest that I have met with in my 
om again let the bill lie dead without moving towards || I can conceive of no other satisfactory solution of | experience. He asserts that the constitutionality 
ow, its resurrection. On the 4th of March, 1853, he || his strange and inconsistent course upon the sub- || of an exertion of power by this Congress, is to be 
‘be- sent his address to the people of Missouri, extracts || ject under consideration. determined by what may be the policy or legisla- 
ara- from which I have read to you. Itis now near ||’ On yesterday evening the gentleman from Mary- | tion of the Government years to come; that the 
“for the 4th of March, 1855. One session of Con- || land, [Mr. Hamizron,] agentleman of altogether | constitutionality of the pending bill is to be determ- 
gress has expired, and another has nearly passed, || a different school from the gentleman from Mis- | ined by the uses to which the road shall be put 
that and no one here has heard of any corresponding | ‘souri, presented to the committee his views in || after it may have become forfeited to the Govern- 
vor proposition from the gentleman from Missouri. || opposition to the pending bill. He frankly avowed | ment. 
, or Instead of finding him, in his official’ position, || his opposition to all grants of land, and to all || Mr. HAMILTON, (interrupting.) The gentle- 
rect urging upon Congress‘any one of the measures || Government aid, to railroads. He regarded all | man misinterprets my remarks. I said its consti- . 
vith he has proposed, we find him, within the last || such acts on the part of the Government as un- | tutionality depended upon its object. If it were 
yet month or two, making pilgrimages and speeches || constitutional. I shall endeavor brieflyto respond || to be used as a necessary and proper instrument, E 
y of in the North and East, and in his speeches repu- || to some of the points made by him; and [ will say || to execute an enumerated power in the Constitu- f 
nds, diating the idea of Government aid in the con- || here, that, however lightly I may regard the sub- | tion, then it would be constitutional, otherwise 
the struction of the road to the Pacific. The gentle- || stance of his argument, | will accord to him the | not. Bs 
uri, man has made speeches in the North and East, as credit of sincerity. The gentleman from Mary- Mr. McDOUGALL. The gentleman said, if, i 
rant he has made speeches in Washington. I would ‘land sets out by assuming, that under the pro- | in case of forfeiture, it was to be used for Gov- 5 
ruce like to ask of the gentleman, does he expect || visions of this bill, a road to the Pacific must be | ernment purposes, he could see no objection to A 
itle- speeches to build the road? But he says he has || a Government road. This assumption he first | the bill; but if it was tu be used for private pur- bs 
> of twenty of the solid men of Boston at his back; || bases upon the clauses in the bill authorizing the | poses it was altogether unconstitutional. ow, . 
ion, that he can build it by private enterprise alone; || Secretary of War to advertise for proposals, and || sir, the object contemplated in case of the forfeiture - 
ong that he has raised millions—has it, has it in his || to contract for the construction oP the road. If || of this road, is no object at all. No such thing 
inal pocket; has the railroad in his pocket—a ponder- || the Secretary of War is to advertise and contract || as a forfeiture is contemplated. Forfeiture is not a 
the ous burden for one man to carry but it seems not || for the construction of the road, he concludes it an object of this bill, neither is any contingency | 
the even to stoop his back. He will build the railroad | must necessarily be a Government road. He || dependent upon such forfeiture an object in the i 
aid, himself, alone he will do it; another Hercules, |! does not seem to consider that the correctness of || legislation now pro . If, by accident or * 
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that the power exists generally, but that it may '| their cent per cent. They may try to get good 


otherwise, the road, or any portion of it, should 
be forfeited to the Government, it will be for the 
entleman from Maryland himself, if then a mem- 
ca of this body, and such others as may then 
have the control of Federal legislation, to say what 
constitutional use or disposition shall be made of || 
the forfeiture. ; 
But the gentleman from Maryland insists fur- || 


ther, that the bill is unconstitutional because it || p 


provides fora grant of lands. Now, I wish to 
ask the gentleman—and I want his answer—does 
he think the Government possesses the power to 
grant a right of way, of a mile in width, through 
the public lands? 

r. HAMILTON. I think the Government | 
has the right to grant the right of way; but a grant 
of lands is cei thing. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Government, then, hasthe | 
power to grant the right of way for a mile, but no | 
power to grant lands for one mile or ten miles. 

Upon what clause in the Constitution does the 

entleman found his distinction? Where does he 

nd the power to grant the right of way over land, 
or, in other words, the power to grant the use of 
land, without the power to convey the title? There 
is no distinction of this kind. The power either 
exists, or it does not exist inthe I’ederal Govern- 
ment. If it exists to the smallest extent, it exists 
because there is full power over the subject. Now, 
sir, under what clause does the gentleman find the 
power to grant the right of way? I suppose it is 
under what he calls the eighth section, the power | 
to provide for the common defense and -gegeral | 
welfare; he would not undertake to locate it more | 
definitely. But, sir, we appeal to no doubtful or 
questionable provision of the Constitution, when 
we claim that Congress possesses the power to 
grant the public lands; we do not appeal to the 
eighth section, nor to the military power, nor to 
the naval power, nor to the power to make post 
roads, but we find the power and right given in 
the express letter of the Constitution: 

‘¢ Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all | 
needful rules and regulations respecting, the Territory or 
other property belonging to the United States,”’ 

What power more perfect than this could have 
been given over the public domain? The term to 
dispose, is one known to the law, and the power to 
dispose conveys the unlimited right of disposition. 
The legal i the popular signification of the 
term is the same, and it is by construction or inter- 
polation alone that it can be Timited. The gentle- 
man says that fo dispose means to sell. Sell for | 
what? Sell for one dollar and twenty-five cents || 
peracre?) Why not for five dollars, or for five | 
cents? or rather, why not carry out the idea, and 
make the proposition complete, and say that the 
only constitutional way to dispose of the public 
domain is to sell it,as at sheriff’s sale, to the high- 
est bidder, for cash in hand? But the suggestion 


domain, with certain limitations on its trust. I 
would like to see the limitation in the Constitution, 
and then [ would like to know what supervising 
court of equity Congress should appeal to, so as 


to be able prudently to manage the estate for the || 


advantage of the beneficiaries. 
The fact is, sir, the gentleman from Maryland, 


extravagant latitudinarian. He is more of a lati- | 
tudinarian than any one ever accused Mr. Web- | 
ster of being. Mr. Webster only claimed the 


right to expound the Constitution. The gentle- | 
man from Maryland undertakes to interpolate 
into the Constitution. The power given by the 
Constitution is too large, therefore he takes the || 
liberty of interpolating a proviso. He finds the | 
power given to dispose; he interpolates so as to || 
make it read, the power to dispose of by sale, at || 
$1 25 per acre. I think, as I said before, that, to || 
make his idea perfect, he should interpolate so that || 
it should read, the power to dispose of by sale at | 
“ry auction to the highest bidder for cash in i 
and. 1 
Mr. HAMILTON. The gentleman misunder- | 
stands me. 1 do not question the right of the || 
Congress of the United States to dispose of the | 
public domain, but the object for which it is to be || 
disposed of. If the object is constitutional, then || 
there is no question as to the right. 
Mr. McDOUGALL. I did not so understand 
Ave gentleman. I understand him now to admit 





| exercised. ; hin l 
| object of its exercise is another. If it is admitted | 


| a dozen States. Ifthe lands granted, now value- 


——— to the Government. 
is, that Congress is a mere trustee of the public || 


| ful than the old Bank of the United States, and 
|| more dangerous. 
instead of standing by the Constitution, is a most || 


| splendid systems of internal improvements; I | 
|| never understood that they were regarded as mis- 








be qualified by the object for which the power is 
ow, sir, power is one thing, and the | 


that the power exists, there will have to be a new 
school of constitutional law established before it | 


can be maintained that the exercise of that power || 


can be constitutionally qualified by the object pro- 
osed. 

But the burden of the gentleman’s objection is, 
that this bill proposes the construction of a Gov- 
ernment road. I have said enough upon this | 
point, but I must say I have been surprised by 


| this objection. It was the most distinct purpose | 


of the framers of this bill that it should not bea 


|| Government work. Apart from all questions of a 


political character, they knew that it would take | 
the Government twice as long, and would cost the 
Government twice as much, to build the road as 
if it was undertaken and managed by private and 
personal interests. We all know something about 
Government works; and we all know that, in all 
business of this kind, she is both slow and waste- 
ful. I wish the road to be a thing of the present 
generation; and for this, if for no other reason, | 
[ prefer that it shall be a matter of individual | 
enterprise, to which the Government contributes 
nothing without an equivalent consideration, and 


with which the Government has nothing more to 
| do than, by the force of its great arm, to give it 


life and motion. 
The amount of the lands granted is another ob- | 
jection of the gentleman. Hesays it will amount 
to a grant of twenty-seven million of acres. The | 
gentleman’s estimate is an exaggerated one; but let 
me remind the committee that a thousand miles of 
this road lies in the remote country of the inte- 
rior, and passes over rugged mountains and exten- 
sive deserts. Nearly all the lands proposed to be 
granted, except those in the State of California, 
are at present almost inaccessible and totally val- 


_ueless. This bill proposes to open that vast and 


now inaccessible country—to run through it a 
road, which, like a great river, will give to it 


|| communication, commerce, and wealth—a road 
which will not only make the territory immedi- | 


ately along its line valuable, but which will open 
up to settlement and civilization territory equal to 


Jess, are made valuable, the lands, also, of the | 
Government are made valuable. The lands of the 
Government will derive from this communication 
all their value. If, under the provisions of this 


bill, the road is constructed, the Government must || 
| necessarily derive immense pecuniary advantages. | 


There is no danger, under the provisions of this 
bill, of establishing a vast landed monopoly; the 
bill is properly guarded, and the grantees must 
sell within a specified time, or forfeit the remain- | 

he gentleman from Maryland is alarmed at | 
the idea of organizing a vast and overshadowing 
monopoly; an interest which will hereafter come 
into these Halls and demand legislation upon its 


own terms; an interest which wil] control States || 


and influence the nation; an interest more power- 


The cost of this road would be about seventy- | 
five millions. There is now six hundred million 
of railroad capital in the United States, and I have | 


|| never heard that this capital in any way threatened || 


our political institutions. Several States have 


chievous. Illinois has now roads equal toa line 
from Missouri to California, and I take it she is 
not worse off now than she was ten years ago | 
without them. I take it that neither Indiana, or | 
Ohio, or Pennsylvania, or New York, or Massa- 
chusetts apprehend political disorganization from 
their great railroad enterprises. I take it Mary- 
land is in no danger from her expensive works and 


try, the magnitude of a Pacific railroad is trifling 
compared to what the enterprises of Maryland | 


are to that State. This apprehension isa mere || 


creature of the gentleman’s imagination. There | 
are, perhaps, a thousand owners of the Baltimore | 
and Ohio railroad, and they are all looking eager! 

for their cent percent. For this road there will 
be a hundred thousand owners, also looking for 











mail contracts and high prices for transportation 
from the Government; so do all other companies 
What beyond this the parties interested in this 


_ road can have to do with the Government, I do not 


understand. It will be no organization like the 
Bank of the United States. e Government hag 


|| neither stock nor direction in the work, cannot 


_ control or affect either its profits or its losses; and 
while the Government has no control over the 
work, the parties interested in the work have no 
more to do with the Government than any bank in 

| Wall street. 

1 do not expect, however, that this road is to 
be built by any one company. The people on 
the Pacific expect to construct and own a portion 
of it, and a large portion of it. No fears are en- 
tertained there about the practicability of the road. 
No one there is alarmed at its magnitude. The 
people of the Pacific have learned to look obsta. 
cles in the face, and have learned to conquer them, 
The people of the State of California, within the 
last three years, with no other capital than labor, 
have made more than a hundred miles of tunnels 
through the bowels of their mountains, with rail. 
roads their entire length; and they have carried 
along their mountain ridges more than five hun- 
dred miles of canal. And I say here, make this 
bill a law, let me take it with me to the State of 

California, and, within thirty days after my arri- 
val at San Francisco, the people of California will 
have organized, and provided the substantial cap- 
ital to build aroad from the bay of San Francisco, 
across their mountains, to the boundary of their 
State. And let me say further—and what I say is 
no idle boast—pass this bill, and, if the enterprise, 
capital, and spirit of the East is not equal to the 
task of meeting the energy and enterprise of Cal- 
ifornia on the way, the people of that State are 
equal to building, will undertake to build, and will 
build and own the road themselves. 

I do not, however, apprehend the happening of 
any such contingency. The railroad capitalists 
of the Mississippi and Atlantic States, with their 
six hundred million of railroad interests, them- 
selves among the most intelligent and enterprising 
men of this or any country, although under a 
present cloud, and suffering from a general panic, 


| will be ready for action quite as soon as, under the 


provisions of this bill, the work can be entered 


}, upon. The people of the Atlantic, and the Mis- 


_ sissippi, and the Pacific, will unite in the accom- 
plishment of this great work; and so far from their 
union and success working mischief to the Repub- 
lic, the beneficent results of their enterprise and 


| labor, will be both felt and recognized through- 
| out this Republic, and throughout the world for 


ages. 
eMr. Chairman, it is time some action was had 
upon this subject. The popular voice of the whole 
country has called for action upon it. The neces- 
sities of the Pacific coast demand action upon it. 
The road is wanted for safety; it is wanted for 
economy; itis wanted for expedition; it is wanted 
| for union; it is wanted so that this Federal Gov- 
ernment, in its offices, and in its protecting power, 
may exist on the shores of the Pacific. I say 


| the road is wanted, and I say further, that want 


is a_ necessity; and I say further still, that that 


| necessity demands legislation—demands legisla- 


tion here. We have devoted time enough to the 
consideration of this question, and I now repeat 
what I took occasion to state at the opening of 

this discussion during the last session; I am not 
the champion of any particular plan, or of any 
sees route; I want a road; and if any better 
| legislation can be suggested than is provided by 
this bill, I am ready to adopt it. I am willing to 
'go further, and the committee with which I am 


| associated are willing to go further: we are 


| willing to adopt another specific measure—the 
measure brought forward at this session by the 


: || committee of the Senate. 
large railroad companies; and to this whole coun- || 


| It will be remembered thet about the same time 
| the special committee wasappointed by the House, 
_ a special committee was also appointed by the Sen- 
ate upon the same subject. It was my own wish, 
_ ard it was the wish of the House committee, to 
| secure concurrent and uniform action on the part 
| of the two committees. This was found imprac- 
ticable during the last session. Since, however, 
the commencement of the present session, the 
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: ) 
genate committee have agreed upon a measure) 
which, | am authorized to say, the House | 

: can concur. 
oe Seah bill is the samein principle, and the | 
ae in its machinery, with the bill now before 
the House. The present House bill was the basis 
of the present Senate bill, and I will now proceed 
priedly to point out the particular modifications. | 

First. The Senate bill provides for three roads | 
instead of two; ome to:commence on the western | 
order of Texas, and running to the navigable 
waters of the Pacific, in the State of California. 
One to commence on the western border either of | 
Missouri or fowa, and running to the city of San 
Francisco; and one to commence on the western 
border of Wi$consin, and running to the navigable 
waters of the Pacific, in Oregon or Washington | 
Territory. 7 

Second. Instead of making the grant of lands 


with 


8a 


contained in the House bill, but twelve miles in |, 


alternate sections are to be granted, so that the | 
amount of lands to be granted under the terms | 
of the Senate bill for the three roads, will not be 
more than the amount of grant provided in the 
{Louse bill for two roads. 
Third. The maximum fixed in the House bill 
for transportation was $600 per mile per annum. | 
The Senate bill provides a maximum of $300 per | 
tile per annum for mail transportation, and for | 
all other transportation, not more than the Gov- 
ernment now pays for the same service. Now, 
sir, the Government is at this time paying as high 
as $375 per mile per annum for first-class mail 
service. The Government is at this time paying 
fora semi-monthly mail by the Isthmus of Panama | 
more than it would cost for a daily mail under the | 
provisions of this bill. So far as military and | 
naval transportation is concerned, it is a very pal- 
pable fact that, until we have a railroad across 
the continent to our possessions on the Pacific, the 





cost of such transportation must every year in- |, 


crease. If the cost of Government transportation 
this year is two millions, next year it will be two 
millions and a half. The year after, it will, per- 
naps, be three millions. So that this provision is | 
an economical one to the Government. And now, 
sir, let me ask, if the grant of lands is a matter of | 
economy, as well as of policy, as | have shown; 
if the transportation contract is a matter of econo- 
my, how do the very economical members of this 
committee justify themselves in voting against the 
bill? 

There isa further important change made by 
the Senate bill, The military features of the 
House bill have been stricken out. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Perkins] need not be 
further alarmed at the danger and expense of a 
standing army to protect the road. Now, as to 
the feature of the House bill providing military 
protection along the line of road, I wish to state 
that, along the great emigrant routes to the Pacific, 
we are entitled to, we have the absolute right te, 
protection—complete, ample protection. Itis the 
absolute right of the people on the Pacific to have 
agood and a safe route to the Atlantic sea-board, 
and to the center of Federal power. A force suf- 
ficient to protect those routes is all the standing 
army required by the provisions of the bill pre- 
sented to the House. ‘The force that would pro- 
tect the lines of emigration, would protect the 
railroad lines. Every gentleman upon this floor 
knows that there is now no sufficient protection 
given to those lines, and I would like to understand 
why itis that honorable gentlemen think it neces- 
sary to insist that one hundred thousand of their 
fellow-citizens should pass and repass every year 
between the Atlantic and Pacific at peril of their 
lives? I would like to understand why it is that 
they prefer that whole companies of men, and 
women, and children, every year should be butch- 
ere and scalped by savages, rather than furnish 
to them the protection guarantied by the Federal 
Constitution. Sir, is this Government so unnatu- 
rally overgrown, that it cannot maintain vitality 
in allits parts, that it cannot perform the func- 
lions of its office, that it cannot extend protection 
to its citizens within its own Territories? If it be 
80,1 wish to be advised of the fact. { wish the 
people of the Pacific to be advised of the fact. If 
it be that the Federal Government cannot, or will 
not, protect them, | wish them to be advised, so, 
that they may make proptr provisfons to protect 
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themselves. But, sir, it is unnecessary for me to | This isa legitimate subject for discussion, and 
discuss this feature of the House bill; | acquiesce | if there exists any defect in the present law, it 
in the action of the committee of the Senate, and ought to be amended. Before a foreigner can 
abandon the provision for military protection. 1 become a citizen of this country, under the laws 
want the road, protection or no protection. of Congress, he must prove in open court— 

Iem not disposed to question the proper dis- || 1. A residence of five yearsin the United States. 
position of this committee; but before the brief | 2. A residence of one year in the State or Ter- 
time remaining to me expires, | wish here, in my | ritory where application is made. 
place, to suggest to gentlemen that this isno mere | 3. A good moral character. 
question ofa day. It is, and will continue to be, 4. Attachment to our Government, its Consti- 
a present question in this Hall, and throughout tion, and laws. 
this country, until the great work is done. Its | And, in addition to this, the applicant must take 
accomplishment may involve years of ¢ffort, may || an oath of abjuration of allegiance to all foreign 
involve years of expectancy; bat there will come | Powers whatsoever, and particularly that Prince or 
years of fruition, years that, while they mark the |, Potentate of which he was last a su 

_march of this Republic to an unexampled great- | oath of allegiance and fidelity to our 
ness, will also mark the history and destiny both | If these laws are not properly enforced, it is not 
of the men and the parties who have now the con- || the faultof the Legislature, and new statutes would 
trol of our nationai legislation. || not likely engage more attention from the judiciary 
There can be no good or just cause why hon- || than the old. If the law, as it now stands, be ex- 
orable gentlemen should doubt or hesitate about || ecuted, no foreigner but a person of good character 
giving their support to this measure. Itis a meas- | can ever become a citizen of the United States. 
ure altogether constitutionc'. It isa measure of | It is said, however, that the object of the mover 
/economy. It is a necessary measure, necessary | of this new law is to prevent the immigration of 
to the Government, necessary to the people, ne- || foreign paupers, convicts, and felons into this 
cessary in the eye of the country, necessary in | country; and the importation of these classes from 
the eye of the world. Does any gentleman hesi- | foreign countries is the evil now complained of. 
tate because of the magnitude of the undertaking? |, If such characters are imported into this country 
Let me say the magnitude of the undertaking | it is an evil, and it is our duty toremedy it. But 
bears no relation to the importance and magni- | how are we to do it? Will the repeal of the natu- 
tude of its results. The importance and magni- | ralization laws have that effect? Certainly not. 
tude of its results, its relation to the destiny of || On the contrary, it would accomplish directly the 
our nation, and its relation to the world’s destiny, || reverse of what the advocates of repeal claim as 
are considerations which, in their vast extent, || its real object. The classes of foreigners sought 
neither human reason or imagination can fully || to be exciuded care nothing for political rights. 
grasp. We know that it would bind together | They do not aspire to the dignity of citizenship, 
our people and nation from east to west; that it || and make no inquiry into the political laws of the 
would make and maintain us 4s one people and || country to which they flee. But it is different 
one nation; that it would secur® to us the com- | with those who come here, not as fugitives from 
_mand of either ocean; that it would give us com- | justice, but to betier their condition in life, and to 
| mercial’ ascendency throughout the world; that | enjoy the privileges of our free institutions. 
it would soon constitute us the first in pros- || I shall now enter into a discussion of the power 
erity and power among the nations of the earth; | of Congress to determine the qualification of voters 
ut in addition to these, to wake up the home of || in the States. I do not believe we have any such 
the ancient races; to wake up Asia from herslum- power under the Constitution; and were we to 


| 
‘tu 


ect. and the 
overnment. 


| ber of ages; to wake up the millions of the hoary | pass a law extending the time necessary for natu- 


East to the light, and power, and progress of | ralization to twenty-one years, it would not effect 
modern Christian civilization; and, while awak- | the number of votes cast by foreigners at any of 
ening Asia, to break the bonds of Europe; to | our elections. The right to vote, and the right to 
| break them not by the power of arms, not at the | hold property, are only incidents of citizenship, and 
cannon’s mouth, but through the means and || may beconferred by the Legislatures of the States 
appliances of peaceful commerce; to accomplish | upon whomsoever they may see proper, whether 


results like these is worth ambition, is worth not 

merely any man’s ambition, but is worth the 

ambition of a grea‘ nation. 
Since the world was young 


| jected, certainly none has been accomplished, that 
| rises into a dignity at all to be compared to this, 
Its accomplishment would be an answer to the 
| invocation, and would realize the prophecy: 


, since order was first || 
brought out of chads, no enterprise has been pro- || remedy to correct that evil. 


| 


foreign or native born. Before a legislator seeks 
to amend a statute in reference to any subject, 
he ought to understand what the old és is, the 
evil, if any, that grows out of it, and the proper 
My colleague seems 
to have studied neither, but seeks to base the 
legislation of Congress upon a popular prejudice, 


| and to carry into the statute-book a condemnation 


|| of a religious creed. This is in direct conflict 





| 
| 


* Deep dig thy fibres round the ribs of earth! 
From sea to sea, from South to icy North : 
It must ere jong be thine, through good or ill, 
To stretch thy sinewy boughs. Go, wondrous child ! 
The glories of thy destiny fulfill.” 
These are the words not only of a poet, but of 
a philosopher, an English philosopher, addressed | 
to this Republic. I say, sir, let us go forward, + 
and at least endeavor to fulfill our destiny. | 


with the spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States; and such legislation is inconsistent with 
the character of the American Congress. 

I am willing to vote fora law, 1 care not how 
stringent its provisions may be, to exclude paupers, 
convicts, and felons, from our shores. But while 
[ am in favor of such a law, 1 cannot give my 
sanction to one which will exclude men of reputg- 
tion and character from our land. 
|| But, Mr. Chairman, I cannot-believe that the 
|| object of this movement to repeal or modify is 

brought forward for the honest purpose of im- 
proving the naturalization laws of the country. 
It has another object in view—another purpose to 
accomplish. It seeks to engender peejudion, strife, 
and contention between the native and adopted 
citizens, in order to aid, encourage, and strengihen 
the new party which has sprung into existence, 
very appropriately called 

KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 


This wdiquitous organization appears to be 
shrouded in ag much darkness as the forms and 
ceremonies of the ancient Eleusinian mysteries: 
but— a 

‘¢ Be thon a spirit of health or goblin damn’d; 


| 


1 
\ 





THE NATURALIZATION LAWS AND KNOW- 
NOTHINGISM. 


SPEECH OF HON. SAM. A. SMITH, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
February 6, 1855. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union— 
Mr. SMITH, of-Tennesszee, said: 
Mr. Cuarmman: It had not been my intention | 
to address the House at length upon any subject | 
during the present session; but the introduction of | 
a bill by one of my colleagues (Mr. Taytor] to. 
alter the naturalization laws, has induced me to | 
change that determination, and claim the indul- | 
gence of the committee, while I submit my views | 
on this important subject. This I shall do very , 
eal as I wish to.speak also of the causes 
which have led to this proposition. 








Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 
Thou com’stin such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee.’’ 


And in speaking to or of this new 1 shall 
| discuss it in the following order: — 
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1. Its origin and constituert elements. 
2. Ite mode of action. 

3. Its objects and assumed principles. 
4. |ts fruits and ultimate consequences. 


. 


This, sir, presents a large field for discussion, 
and I cannot hope to do justice to the subject in 
the brief time allowed me for its consideration. I 
do not treat this organization lightly. Its secrecy 
gives it efficiency in action, and arms it with power 
to do good or evil. It has had but a brief exist- 
ence, and has already startled the timid by its 
wonderful success. Time-serving politicians, dem- 
agogues, and disappointed office seekers, see in it 
a means of elevation to place in the public coun- 
cils, and corrupt men find in ita shield to cover 
their demerit through the secrecy of its operations. 
Many *‘ good men and true”’ have also joined the 
new order under the belief that it is an honest op- 
position to Catholics and foreigners, and shrewd 
politicians look to it as a means of ingrafling upon 
the Government their favorite schemes of political 
economy. <A careful inquiry, however, into its 
origin, elements, objects, principles, and results, 
will, in my judgment, dispel its magical power, 
and disclose to an astonished people its dark de- 
signs and dangerous tendencies. 


ITS ORIGIN AND CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS. 


The origin of this new party is, to some extent, 
shrouded in mystery. It is said to have been 


started in the city of New York, bya single indi- | 


vidual on account of his prejudice against a Cath- 
olic foreigner. It made but little progress during 
the first and second years of its existence. Its 
originator, however, persevered in his undertak- 
ing, and gathered into the fold of the new organi- 
zation the malcontents of the existing political 
parties. Those who had not the merit to engage 
the favor of the people upon any published political 
creed were early induced to join it, in the hope of 
either acquiring place or wreaking their vengeance 
on those whom the people had honored with their 
confidence. Many, too, were led into the order 
out of curiosity and a desire to know the princi- 
ples and geremonies of a secret political society, 
By these means it gradually gained strength, and 
ultimately was enabled to carry a municipal elec- 
tion in one of the northern cities. This was not 
so much attributable to its numerical strength as 
to its secret concentration upon an individual who 
was not known to be a candidate for office. The 
attention of the country was then, for the first 
time, attracted to the new party. It continued to 
develop itself, carrying most of the municipal elec- 
tions in the northern cities, without, however, 
making itself visible until the election was over, 
and it was forced to make its appearance to claim 
the spoils of victory, and to force obedience to its 
commands. We all remember the exciting elec- 
tion that came off in this city in June last, which 
resulted in the defeat of one of the best executive 
officers ever known to the city of Washington. 
This gave such encouragement to the new order, 
that it soon became the asylum for all the political 
malcontents in the country; and, with this addi- 
tional strength, was soon after enabled to carry 
the city of Philadelphia—electing its mayor and 
most of the members of council in ‘the city of 
Brotherly Love.’’ Up to this time, Mr. Chair- 
man, both political parties in the South had stood 
aloof from the new organization. The Democratic 
party took bold ground against it, and denounced 
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This destroyed their last hope of a future na- 
tional triumph under their then organization, and 
disclosed to them the necessity of some species of 
transubstantiation to enable them to keep together 
the destroying elements of their party, North and 
South, to enable them again to get possession of | 
the offices and emoluments of the Government. 
The Whig party, therefore, looked to the success 
of this new organization as a political God-send 
to their hopes and wishes and fallen fortunes. 
And no sooner had its triumphant success been 
heralded by the telegraph and press to the four 
corners of the Union, than they rushed to it as 
did the petty Kings of India to the standard of 
Alexander the Great in his march from the Indus 
to the Hydaspes. 

That party now gives to it its principal element 
of strength; and when we consider that the new 
order is composed of Whigs, Abolitionists, reli- 
gious fanatics, and political malcontents, it will 
readily be perceived that elements so incongruous 
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in themselves, and so fatal to the public weal, | 


cannot be held together without extraordinary 
and unnatural obligations, of which | shall now 
speak under the head of 


ITS MODE OF ACTION. 


This, Mr. Chairman, presents one of the most 
serious objections to this novel organization, and 
must ultimately lead to the most serious conse- 
quences and flagrant abuses. 
public, where public sentiment controls not only 


the destiny of men, but the destiny of the nation, | 


there is something revolting in the idea of secrecy | 


In this model Re- | 


in the action, conduct, or principles of any polit | 


. 


it as fraught with eviltothecountry. The Whig | 


party contented itself simply by ‘holding its 
peace,”’ and awaiting such developments as would 
indicate the strength of the new party, that they 
might determine whether to join it or not. 

What, sir, was the condition of the two great 
political parties of the country at this time? 

In the presidential election of 1852 the Demo- 
crats had carried twenty-seven of the thirty-one 
States of the Union, had elected their President, 
and had a large majority in both branches of Con- 
gress. The Whig party, on the other had, was 
not only defeated by an unprecedented majority, 
but was denationalized by a division of its mem- 


| disclosures which exhibit its tyranny and unfold 


_ astonishing developments made in this new order, 


The northern wing of that party had become thor- | 


oughly abolitionized, and it became necessary for 
the oliticians of the South to cut loose from their 


northern allies to prevent the people there from 
abandoning them. ~~ 


| 


| York—that seat of political wonders, which is said | 
bers, North and South, on the question of slavery. | 


ical organization. 

The only means by which the people can arrive | 
at a correct knowledge of the principles, policy, | 
and merits of him who seeks public favor and a 
position in the councils of State, is by public dis- 
cussion, 
electors his opinions on the political topics of the 
day is apt to be signally rebuked by the sovereign 
peers when they come to exercise the high privi- 
ege of choosing their public servants. 


cedent in political conduct. Instead of seeking to 


win the people by an appeal to the correctness | 


ard justice of its creed, it seduces them into a 
midnight council, and, ere the astonished initiant 


has time to recover from his amazement at what || 
he sees and hears around him, is induced to take | 


a most horrid oath, which binds him to sup- 
port any candidate for political office who shall be | 
nominated, by the order to which he belongs. This, | 
sir, iS no exaggeration of the oath taken by the 
members of this new party; and although we 
have it not in any authentic shape from the order 
itself, yet it comes tous in such reliable form that, 
l apprehend, it will not be denied. I have before 
me the True American of the 23d December last, 
whose editor was one of the first to advocate the 
new organization, and who attached himself to 
THE ORDER at an early day. In combating the 
yennny of the grand council of the State of New 
York, he uses the following language: 

** Now, mark, we are not bound to vote for a candidate 


of the grand council’s nomination, but for any member of 
THE ORDER, Come from any source his nomination may.”’ 


This, sir, is equivalent to abolishing all the high 
privileges of the elective franchise, whiclr has been 
properly denominated the ‘* bulwark of American 
liberty.” Ittakes from the elector the privilege 
of choosing for whom he shall v6te. It ties his 
hands, and his conscience must submit. His vote 
is the commodity of a secret council, or the edict 
ofa secret society, and he dare not question the 
propriety of its dispensation. As immaculate as | 
this new party claims to be, it is not without its 
difficulties and digsensions; and these have led to 


its dark designs, to the annoyance of its votaries | 
and the astonishment of a curious world. The | 


after the late election in the great State of New 
to have given birth to the new party—shows | 


that it exercises a censorship which would have | 
damnaj the secret council of Venice, and practices | 


And he who dares withhold from the | 


This new | 
order, however, attempts to establish a new Ppre- | 





a despotism worthy only of a secret police of 


| Austrian spies. In that election the Know-Noth- 


ing candidate was unsuccessful; and as soon as | 
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it was ascertained that some of the order had yot 
contrary to the directions of their masters, the 
grand council immediately assembled, and passed 
the following resolution: : 


‘© Resolved, That the respective councils under t 
diction of this grand council, by their proper officers ar 
hereby instructed and required to withhold the term bes 
from, and forthwith expel from the council, all brothers 
who did not, as aforesaid, fully support the nominations in 
the last preceding resolution referred to, and who refused 
to answer as hereafter required, or who shall not offer an 
excuse satisfactory to the council for such hOn-support 
and, that for that purpose, said officers are fully empowered 
to demand and require of each member of his or their coun. 
cil that he or they do declare with uplifted hand, in open 
council, for whom he or they voted at the great November 
election, and excuse, if any they have to offer, for such 
non support as aforesaid.”? 


This decree of the grand council met the determ. 
ined opposition of some of the subordinate coup. 
cils and independent members of the order, and 
caused the editor of the True American, a member 
of the new party, to exclaim as follows: 

** Are Americans, sons of freemen, to be driven to the 
polls like a herd of cattle, there to deposit ballots for hypo- 
crites, knaves, or scoundrels, to them known to be such— 
men they individually deride and despise—under the pain 
of imperial displeasure ? 

‘We, who oppose Romanism upon the ground of abso. 
lutism, in political matters, and contemn foreignism for itg 
sectional intolerance, are probably among the last to suc. 
cumb to an imperialism which exceeds the broadest des. 
potism of Russia or Austria. And still, in the name of 
liberty, of Christian freedom, of regeneration from slavery 
we are commanded either to lick the feet of our would-be. 
masters, or to withdraw from companionship with our 
brethren. ‘Oh, hberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name !?”? 

The dissatisfaction did not stop here, but, as 

_ before remarked, entered the subordinate councils, 

And ata meeting of the order in Brooklyn, the 
following preamble and resolution were unani- 
mously adopted: 

‘s And whereas the said grand council, at their recen 
session, adupted a resolution originally suggested by H. A, 
T. Graubury, requiring the members of this order, under 
certain pains and penalties, to confess, under oath, how they 
voted at the recent election, in palpable violation of the 
rigittis and privileges secured to, and so highly prized by, 
every tue American: Therefore, ; 

** Resolved, That we repudiate and condemn the afore- 
mentioned action of the grand council as anti-American 
anti- Republican, and the most unwarrantable, abominable 
aud dangerous assumption of despotic power ever attempted 
in this Republic; in its confessional, penance, and threats ot 
excommunication, only equaled by the holy inquisition ot 
Spain, and only worthy of imitation by the grand council 
of cardinals at Rome.”? 

These proceedings, Mr. Chairman, area key to 
| unlock the motives and designs of this new party, 
and to disclose the reason for the necessity of 
secrecy in its operations. It distrusts the people, 
| and has no confidence in their capacity for self- 
(government. It is conscious of the fallacy of its 
own political creed, and hence requires an oath to 
support it. If they have confidence in the patri- 
otism of the people, and their capacity for self- 
government, why not go before them, in open day, 
and unfurl their banner, with their principles 
inscribed upon it, and rely upon the justness of 
their cause for their triumphant success? This 
want of cor.fidence in the people has existed in the 
minds of those in favor of strong, consolidated 
Governments, since the foundation of the world; 
and oaths have been resorted to to bind men to 
constancy in that which, upon reflection, they 
know to be wrong. Such was the case in ancient 
_ Athens, when thirty of its most virtuous citizens, 

were banished the city. The authorities, con- 

scious of the infamy of their conduct, and satisfied 


| 
that, upon sober reflection, the people would re- 


he juris. 


pent, and reverse the decree, required them to take 
an oath never to mention even the return of the 
banished patriots. This is the only precedent | 
am aware of for Know-Nothingism in the United 
States. This new party, it is true, has not the 
| power of corporal punishment, as had the suffetes 
| of the city of Athens. But it is equally inexora- 
ble in its decrees, and commands absolute subser- 
viercy in all its subjects, at the peri! of excom- 
_ munication. Such principles, such conduct, may 
have been excurable in the days of Paganism, but 
| I 
| age of progress, where the public will is the pub- 
| lic law of the land. 


ITS OBJECTS AND ASSUMED PRINCIPLES. 


1 agree with my eloquent friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. Kerrr] that there exist but two 
essential parties in this country; and whatever 


s unbecoming the freest people on earth, in this 
1 
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names they may from time to time assume, their 


elementary principles remain the same—the one 
contending for a strict, the other a free construc- 
tion of the Constitution; the one advocating State 


rights, the other consolidation. And these par- | 


ties have existed ever since the foundation of 
the Government. The Democratic party has al- 
ways existed under the same name, and its ele- 
mentary principles have undergone no changes. 
The opposition party has had almost as many 


names as Proteus had shapes; and, having ex- | 


hausted the catalogue, now assume one unknown, 
hidden secret, discoverable only by ‘signs and 
wonders.” e 
the ‘* Federal party; and, under the lead of a 
Hamilton and an Adams, exercised an influence 


and commanded a respect which has not de- | 


scended to its degenerate offspring, under any of 
the various titles which it has since assumed. 
This is not the first time the opposition has 
changed its name. Whenever defeated under one 
name, chamelion-like, itassumesanother. In one 
canvass it appears under the name of ‘‘ Federal- 
ist,’ and in another under the cognomen of ** Na- 
tional Republicans.’? Again it appears as ‘* Na- 
tive Americans,’’ and then under the seductive 
name of ** Whig.”’ Failing, however, to attain 
permanent success under any of these various 
tiles, it now assumes an appellation unknown to 
those outside the order, as if the very mention of 
its title would subject it to the condenwation of 
the people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, whatever name the new 


party may assume, it has one leading object in | 


view, and that is the acquisition of power and the 
possession of the offices, the honors, and the 
emoluments of the Government. It has its eye 
steadily fixed upon the Treasury, and, in its po- 
litical warfare, regards the end as justifying the 
means. It seeks to overthrow the Democratic 
party, and, this done, to entail upon the country 
a system of measures which has been repeatedly 
and signally condemned by the American people. 
This new party finds the loose avenues to the 
Treasury closed against them. The army of 
supernumerary officers have been ‘‘ banished the 
realm;”’ the legion of secret inspectors of the cus- 
toms have been stricken from the ‘‘ Blue Book;’”’ 
and the very fountains of the public service have 
been cleansed of the impurities and corruptions 
which pervaded every department of the Govern- 
ment during the late Administration. Such con- 
duct in the management of the Government does 
not suit those who make politics a profession, and 
seek public place only for its pecuniary profit. 
Such an Administration must meet the unscrupu- 
lous opposition of the tribe of Galphins and Gar- 
diners, and all those who seek a living by pecu- 
lation upon the public Treasury. Hence the object 
of the new party to break down a Democratic 
Administration, and to destroy the Democratic 
party. 

But it is said by the members of the new order, 
that both the old political parties have become 
essentially corrupt, and their object is to build up 
a new one on the ruins of the old. And here | 
would ask, of what material is the new party to 
be constructed? Heretofore the only prominent 
organization that claimed an existence outside 
the Whig and Democratic parties, was the Aboli- 
tion party. And this, I grant, that the new order 
has almost entirely absorbed. I deny, however, 
that the masses of either of the parties are corrupt. 
So far as the charge may be applicable to those 
who make it, I will admit it is true; but such self- 
Stultification, such acknowledgment of one’s own 
corruption, and that of those with whom he has 
been long associated, will meet with the signal 
rebuke and summary condemnation which it so 
justly merits at the hands of the people. 

Another reason is given by the gentleman from 
Maryland, (Mr. Sotzers,] the eloquent champivoa 
of the order on this floor, for the formation of the 
= party. In his speech a few weeks since, he 

ys: 


“Look at the two old parties. Nearly every question 
that originally divided them has been swept away. The 
juestion of the establishment of a Bank of the United 
States has been long since settled, never, I believe, to be 
revived. The question of the tariff 
a least its principles so well settled, that no one dreams of 
‘ver again making it a party question. The question of 





It first existed under the name of || 


bas been adjusted, or | 








j 
| a party question ; for, al‘hough not yet adjusted, the con- 
flicting views entertained by individuals attached to both 
| the old parties, has taken it from the arena of party con- 
|| flict, and so of every other question that formerly divided 
| the Democratic and Whig parties.” 


| Yes, sir, the question of a United States Bank 
| has been settled, and the opposition are deprived 


| of this lever to move public sentiment in their 
| 


favor. The question of the tariff is also settled, 
_and they no longer derive any advantage from the 
| captivating cry of ‘* protection to the home indus- 
|| try of the country.’’ To these may be added the 
'| question of the Independent Treasury, which, in 


| 1840 and 1844, furnished my friend from Mary- 
land such a fruitful theme for discussion in delin- 





| the financial systems of European despotisms. 
But how, | ask, have these questions veen dis- 
| posed of. Certainly not to suit the views of those 





| have been settied upon the original principles of 
| the Democratic party. In the settlement of these 
|| questions we had to meet the most determined 
|| Opposition of those who now compose this new 


order. Many difficulties had to be encountered, | 


| and many obstacles overcome by the Democratic 
'| party in the settlement of these great questions of 
| national policy; and the acknowledgment by the 
| Opposition that they have been settled in such 
| manner as to give satisfaction to the country, is 
|| the highest tribute to the wisdom and patriotism 


y -_ 
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are said to be followingin the same wake: and ere 
the close of the new volume, now opened to record 
the history of religious persecution and intoler- 
ance in America, may we not well fear that the 
church will be stripped of its holy panoply, and 
be clothed in the tattered rags of religious fanati- 
cism. Its moral influence destroyed by its own 
| internal dissensions, its ancient glories must be 
laid low in the dust. The majestic pillars which 
| support the sacred edifice must crumble and fall, 


* And one prodigious ruin swallow all.’’ 


| Sir, | reverence the American clergy; and what 
| 


|| eating its character, and deducing its origin from | disregard of their holy calling, seek to veurp the 


I say of them in reference to their — con- 
duct is intended to apply only to those who, in 


|| place of the politician, and control, by their cleri- 
|| cal influence, the legislation of the country. Such 


|| of that party under whose auspices these import- | 


|| ant resuits have been accomplished. And now, 

sir, if Democrats desire to overthiow this system 
| of policy inaugurated by themselves, and which 
|| has not only given satisfaction to the whole coun- 
|| try, but has extorted from its oppouuents the ac- 
|| knowledgment of its wisdom, its justice, and 
|| adaptation to the wants of the republic, let them 
|| join this new organization in sufficient numbers 
|| to give it a national triumph. It will then declare 
|| its real objects; it will swee 
'| book those salutary laws under which the coun- 
| try now prospers, and enact in their stead that 
| odious system of measures which disgraced the 
| Whig party in 1841. 


now turn my attention to its avowed principles. 
naturalization laws, and the proscription of the 
Catholic religion. Of the first of these assumed 
principles | have already spoken, and must now 
content myself with submitting my views on the 
divine pretensions of this modern inquisition. I do 
not come as the advocate of the Catholic religion, 
or the apologist of the Catholic faith; believing as 





ancestors, I, at an early day, imbibed a prejudice 
against the tenets of the Catholic Church, and 
| these early impressions have never been removed. 
I dissent from its doctrines, discard its heresies, 


and denounce its persecution. In religion, | oppose 


masses of buth to be honest in their motives, and 
sincere in their intentions, but wrongin their doc- 
trines. 

| to be the teachings of the Bible, and its religion 
the religion of our Saviour. But while I am 
| strong in my own faith, I scorn to proscribe others 
|, who differ from me in religious sentiment. I do 
|| not seek to dive down into the hearts of men to 
| ferret out their religious dogmas, but would se- 








|| of theirown conscience.’? Who does not deplore 
| the melancholy spectacle now presented by the 
|| church in this free and happy country on account 
|| of the political aspirations of large numbers of the 
clergy. Political discussions have entered their 
| annual and general conferences, and sectional 
|| controversies have usurped the time devoted by 
|| Word of God. 

Already have we seen its baneful influence on 





i 


in America. Divided by its sectional strife, and 
|| torn asunder by the ambition of a portion of its 
\| clergy, not being able to live together in ‘‘ peace 
|| and harmony,” it has sought contentment in a 


| l always have in the religious doctrines of my | 


Catholics, as in politics | do Whigs; believing the | 


from the statute- | 


Such being the objects of the new party, I will | 


i am a Protestant because I believe its teachings | 


These consist in the repeal or modification of the | 


|| pretend to have discovered? 
'| least, the merit of originality. Their proposition 


| 





| the fathers of the church to the exposition of the | 


| the most powerful branch of the Protestant Church | 


} || a course on’ their part can only lead to disputes 
| who control the destiny of the new party. They | 


and contentions between the different denomina- 

tions of Christians, and cause a sinful world to 
| distrust the sincerity of every branch of the church 
| of God. 

But we are told that one of the purposes of the 
movers of this new order of things is to counteract 
the secret and mischievous designs of Romanism! 
if the Republic were imperiled, as they claim 
that it is, is theirs the way or theirs the means to 
ward off the evil? The founders of the Confeder- 
acy foresaw the danger that in after times might 
menace its stability, and, as they hoped, securel 
shielded it from the treasonable designs of all 
internal foes. It is now discovered that our fore- 
fathers were not the seers our admiration has 
credited them to be; that the so much talked of 
‘* charter of our liberties’’ is but ink and parch- 
ment; and the supposed impregnable barrier it 
offers aguinst the ambitious designs of all religious 
‘*dominions and powers,”’ but a flimsy paper 

| wall, Roman Catholicism,-after having lost its 
power over the poor, ignorant masses of Europe, 
| the savans of these conclaves now discover in the 
act of raising itself into the first places of this, 
the first and most enlightened, the purest and 
| freest nation upon the globe. 

And how do they propose to avert the monstrous 
evil they pretend to see lurking about the body 
politic? A union of Church and State, directly or 
indirectly, would be a consummation so damning 
that we cannot with calmness contemplate even 
| its remote possibility. Romanism is openly charged 

with such a design. And how do their accusers 
propose to save the country from the danger they 
Their plan has, at 


is first to proscribe all who profess the Catholic 
religion; then disfranchise all who happen to be 
born ina foreign land; and then, by way of a bril- 
liant finale, to take the Government under their 
own fostering care. 

| And who are these saviors of the Republic? 
Who are these, in clerical robes, who summon 
larael, not to her tents, but into midnight con- 
claves—into companionship with all the ungodly 
isms of the times? Are they not the “ three 
thousand preachers” of the North, who, hardly 
|a twelvemonth ago, appeared at the bar of the 
Congress of the United States, and attempted to 
iMtimidate the Representatives of the American 
— by protesting, in the name of Almighty 
God, against the passage of the Nebraska bill, 


|| and claiming, by virtue of their high calling, to 


| control the legislation of the country? In the 


| cure to every d@nomination their constitutional || darkest days of ignorance and religious supersti- 


_“ right to worship God according to the dictates || 


tion the world has ever known, Popery has never 
| claimed greater power; and now, with unblushing 
| effrontery, these men speak with horror of the 
temporal power claimed by the Pope, and call upon 
/us to aid them in exterminating the Catholic 
| religion from our land! ‘‘O, shame, where is 
thy blush !”? We have fallen upon strange times, 
I have been taught to believe that Protestantism 
| was the religion of the Bible; that it was the onl 
| true exponent of the doctrines of Christ; that it 
| was invincible, and was marching on conquering 
and to conquer, reclaiming the world from super- 
| stitious error and priestly deception; that it was 
designed to carry the truths of the Gaspel to every 
portion of this globe where the ocean rolls a wave 
'or the earth bears a plant. But, sir, | do not 
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dissolution of its union, and a division of its || believe this is to be accomplished by making war 


how the public Jands shal) be disposed of, has ceased to be | ecclesiastical government. Other denominations || upon other religious creeds, or by the ministers of 
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the Protestant church forsaking the cause of their 
Holy Master to mingle in the secular concerns 
ectional strifes of the times. ‘* Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cmsar’s,’’ was the 
advice which Jesus gave his followers. Upon 
this advice the Protestants have acted, and through 
tribulation and trials, they have marched steadily 
onward, achieving victories for their cause which” 
‘*an army with banners’ could not have done. 
I have not had any fears of their ultimate success; 
but | do not believe that this success can be 
hastened by an alliance with the political isms 
of the day. It is not necessary now, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, after having 
fought so many battles in the sun, and achieved 
80 many triumphs, to connect themselves with any 
secret political association, composed of the fanatics 
of every hue, the malcontents of every political 
party, the renegades from every religion, and the 
scoflers at all, such as have enlisted under the 
piratical flag of Kne w-Nothingism. Let the success 
which has attended the open, manly advocacy of 
their faith, in all climes, animate and encourage 
them to continue in a course which commands the 
approbation of all good men, and must receive the 


or 6 


commendation of their Maeter, who has charged | 


them to keep their garments unspotted from the 
world. But, sir, should they be seduced, and 
turned aside from the exalted course which here- 
tofore they have pursued, and enter into the political 
arena, and, instead of preaching peace on earth 
and good will to man, they shall raise the standard 
of persecution and political proscription, the teach- 
ings of Luther and Melancthon and the triumphs 
of the Protestant church will have been in vain; 
and we will be thrown back upon the times when 
i was considered an acceptable sacrifice to God to 
torture and burn at the stake all who were of a 
different religious creed. 

The experience of the world proves that religious 


persecutions have been a more fruitful source of | 


wars and bloodshed than the ambition of mon- 
archs or the disputes of nations; and that the per- 
secuted sect has ever grown stronger. Religion 
cannot be propagated by force, nor can it be put 
down by force. Asa Protestant, | protest against 
this crusade against the Catholic church. 1 most 
freely accord to them the right I claim for myself 
—the right to worship God according to the dic 

tates of their own conscience. To God, and not 
to man,*they are responsible for their errors. I 
deny that there is any evidence that they desire 
a union of Church and State in this country. In 
all of the riots which have taken place at the 
North, in resisting the execution of the “ fugitive 


slave law,’’ or for other causes, they have set an | 


example of obedience to the laws which has put 
to shame their traducers. But I must leave this 


branch of the subject, and turn my attention now | 


TO THE FRUITS AND CONSEQUENCES OF THIS NEW 


ORDER. 
Not long after the election in this city, two 


members of this House were invited to address | 


the citizens of this District upon the all-absorbing 


topic of Know-Nothingism. They attended a meet- | 


ing at Carusi’s Saloon, but were not permitted 
to address the audience. 


ful, law-abiding citizens there assembled. 
were the new police, appointed by the Know- 
vasty deep;”’ the police were not to be found. 
intolerant spirit of this order. But, sir, disgrace- 
ful as this exhibition was, it was not attended 
with that violence and bloodshed which has char- 
acterized their proceedings in other parts of our 
country. There was no burning of churches 
erected to the living God, no sacking of convents, 
the abode of those angels of mercy, the Sisters of 
Charity; no blood was shed—no murder done. 
But the spirit manifested was the same as that 
exhibited in other sections of the country where 
these things were done. 


history of the riots and bloodshed which this 
order has provoked in the northern States, but to 


ished. 


Pp 
We are told by the gentleman from Maryland 
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| Navy as a boy of one of the first families in Virginia. 


: . . . | hostility to slavery on my lips. 
It is not, however, my intention to go into a!) anywhe . yo 





— of the political results which it has accom- | 


Naturalization Laws, &c.—Mr. Smith, of Tennessee. 


[Mr. Sotxers] that this party ** knows no North, 
no South, no East, no West,’’ and that ‘*it is 
national enough to cover all parts of this wide- 
spread Confederacy.’? What evidence has it 
given of such exalied and extended patriotism? 
Judged by the fruits it has produced, there is 


ple, and more especially the people of the South. | 
But, on the contrary, the results of the late elec- | 
tions in the northern States are well calculated to 

cause the people of the South to pause and reflect | 
before entering into bonds with this new sect. | 
Look to the record. 
Maine, and sent to the Senate of the United States 


an open, avowed, uncompromising Abolitionist || 


in the place of Bradbury, a national Democrat; and | 
to this House (with but one exception) they have | 
returned Abolitionists, or, what amounts to about 
the same in the North, Whigs. 
State—which stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
foremost in the days that tried men’s souls; whose 
sons gave their time, means, and talents to the | 
good work; and who, notwithstanding her modern 
heresies, has ever had men in the Congress of the 
United States who have commanded the respect 
and admiration of the whole country—how fares 
it with her? In her recent election all men of 
enlarged and statesmaniike views were displaced 
to make room for Burlingame, Comins, Davis, 
and Knapp, Abolitionists of the darkest hue. And 
in the other branch of Congress, the seat once 
filled and adorned by Webster, Choate, and Ever- 
ett, is now to be disgraced by Henry Wilson! | 
who, it is said, was a supporter of Henry Clay in | 
1844—a supporter of Van Buren and Adams in | 
1848—a coalitionistin 1850—a republican till 1854, | 
and afterwards a Know-Nothing. His only in- 
quiry has been for the shortest cut to office. A 
graphic picture, Mr. Chairman, but a true one, 
and a faithful likeness of mere than one prominent 
member of this new pharasaical sect. { do not 
wish to do injustice to Mr. Wilson; and, as his 


election is one of the most important political acts || 


of the new party, I beg leave to rend ashort speech 
of his, made in Boston on Thursday last, at an 
anti-slavery meeting, and also an extract from the 
speech of Mr. Burlingame, a Know-Nothing 


seen is fully indorsed by the Massachusetts Sena- 
tor. Mr. Burlingame said: 


‘Tf asked to state specifically what he would do, he || 


would answer: Ist, repeal the Nebraska bill; 2d, repeal | 
the fugiuve stave law; Jd, abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia; 4:h, abolish the inter-State slave trade; next 


he wonld declare that slavery should not spread to one | 


inch of the territory of the Union; he would then put the 
Government actually and perpetuiully on the side of free- 
dom—by which be meant that a bright-eyed boy in Massa- 
chusetts should have as good a chance for promotion inthe 
He 
would have our foreign consuls take side with the noble 
Kossuth, and against the papal butcher Bedini. He would | 
have judges who belicve in a higher law, and in an anti- 


slavery God! Having thus denationalized slavery, he would 


not menace itin the States where it exists; but wouldsay to | 
the States, it is your local institution; hug it to your bosoms || 


until it destroys you. 


But he would say, you must let our | 
reedom alone. 


{Applause.] If you but touch the hem of 


|| the garment of freedom, we will trample you to the earth. | 
| [Loud applause.] This is the only position of repose, and 


They were hissed and || 
hooted down by the members of this order, who | 
assembled in sufficient force to overawe the peace- | 
In vain | 


it must come to this. He was encouraged by the recent 


elections in the North; and he defended the ‘new move- | 


ment,’ which he said was born of Puritan blood, and was 
against despotism of all kinds. This new party should be 
judged, like others, by its fruits. It had elected a champion 


of freedom to the United States Senate for four years, to | 


. : 4 || fill the place of a man who was false to freedom, and no 
Nothing mayor, invoked to *‘ call spirits from the || . lak Bot 


trne to slavery. For himself, he could say, that so long as 


|| life dwelt in his bosom, so long would he fizht for liberty, 
This was the first public demonstration of the | 


and against slavery. In conclusion, he expressed the hope 


| that soon the time might come when the sun should not 


rise On a master, nor set on a slave.”’ 


After Mr. Burlingame had taken his seat there 
were loud and continued calls for ‘* Wilson,”’ in 
answer to which Hon. Henry Wilson spoke as 
follows: 


“Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: This is 
not the time nor the place for me to utter a word. You 


|| have listened to the eloquence of my young friend, and 


here to-night | indorse every sentiment he has uttered. In 


i ee or in private life, in majorities or in minorities, at 


ome Or abroad, [ intend tolive and to die with unrelenting 
I make no compromises 
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| everybody to understand that I include in thatterm M 


They have revolutionized || 


And the old Bay || 


| stead. 





anywhere, at home or abroad; TI shall yield nothing of my 
anti-slavery sentiments to advance my own personal inter- 


| ests, to advance party interest, or to meet the demands of | 


any State or section of our country. I hope to be able to 
maintain On all occasions these principles, to counprehend 


in my affections the whole country and the peeple of the | 


whole country—and when I say the whole country, [ want 


[February 6, 
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ys 


chusetis and the North. bis is not the time 

detain you. You have called on me, most unex 
to say a word, and, having done so, | will retire, 
you for the houor of this occasion.”’ . 


I have read these speeches, that the count, 


aseg. 
10r me tg 
pectedty, 
thanking 


ed by | may see the character of this new party in 
nothing in it to commend it to the American peo- || Sete 


northern States. I would like to comment on the 


| treasonable doctrines here asserted, but time wili 


not permit. 

I have still an abiding faith in the good ojq 
Commonwealth. She cannot long resist the gj. 
lent appeals of that towering monument which 
overlooks her chief city, erected to commemorate 
the first great battle of our revolutionary sires jn 
favor of equal rights, equal laws, and the freedom 
of conscience. 

From the great Empire State they have returned 
Whigs or Abolitionists, in the stead of Union. 
loving and Conatitution-abiding Democrats. From 
New Jersey, that gallant little State, within whose 
borders the most important battles of our Revoly. 
tion were fought, one Democrat and four Fusionists 


| have been returned to the next Congress. And 


in Pennsylvania, whose ae heretofore 
has known no North, no South, but has been true 


| tothe whole country, in peace and‘in war, this 


new order has not only stricken down Democrats 


| whose nationality was proverbial, but they have 
| invaded the ranks of their allies, the Whigs, and 
| immolated upon the altar of intolerance all of that 


party who were known to entertain political views 
broad enough to extend south of Mason and Dix. 
on’s line, or who were supposed to entertain the 
religious dogmas which had been tabooed by this 
new order. 

From Ohio, the National Democracy have not 


| elected a single member to the next Congress, 


There, Abolitionism, Free-Soilism, Whigism, or 
its other synonym, Know-Nothingism, reigns 
supreme! 

From Michigan, the home of the great leader of 
the Democratic party, and the able advocate of the 
doctrine of ‘* non-intervention,’’ the Whigs, Abo- 


| litionists, and Know-Nothings, have elected three 
_ out of the four members to the next Congress; 
_and the present Know-Nothing Legislature has 


; -4Vothing || passed the following resolutions: 
member to the next Congress, which it will be || 


** Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be, and they 
are hereby, instructed, and our Representatives requested 
to vote for, and use their best exertions to procure the pas- 
sage of an act of Congress, that shall prohibit the introduc- 
tion or exercise of slavery in any of the Territories of the 
United States, and especially in Kansas and Nebraska, 
and to introduce, without delay, a bill for the latter pur- 

ose. 
ee Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be, and they 


| are hereby, instructed, and our Representatives requested, 
| to use their best exertions to procure the immediate repeal 
of the act of 1850, known as the fugitive slave law.” 


From these resolutions it appears that the Know- 


_Nothings of Michigan are not only willing to 


make Lewis Cass stultify himself, and end his 


| slavery Constitution, an anti-slivery Bible, and an anti- || long and useful public career by an act of folly 


and shame, but are willing to hazard the existence 


_ of the Union itself, by a fanatical crusade against 


the constitutional rights of the South. 

From the State of Indiana, in the present Con- 
gress, we have seven Democrats, whose course 
upon great exciting questions has given assurances 
that their principles and patriotism are coexten- 


| sive with the wholecountry. Five of these seven 
|| have been defeated for reélection, and Fusionists, 
the modern name for Abolitionists, have been, by 


the aid of the Know-Nothings, returned in their 
The gallant young Senator from lows 
has been superseded by an Abolitionist, {Han- 
LAN,] who was supported, if not brought forward, 
by this new party. In Illinois every National 
Democrat who was a candidate for office, had to 
encounter the ceaseless, unsleeping opposition of 
the Know- Nothings. 

In all of the elections which have taken place 
in the North, the Know-Nothings have wielded 
their power and influence in favor of the Fusicn- 
ists or Abolitionists. I have not seen a reso!ution 
passed at any of their conventions, or by any of 
the Legislatures of which they have control, that 
national men can sanction. N or have I been able 
to find that they have elected a single man ( 
whom the people of the South can give their confi- 
dence. The antecedents of the men they have 


\ elected, so far as I am informed, go to show that 


all of them are the uncompromising enemies 0! 


the South. In the. next Congress we shall see 
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the seats now occupied by men of reputation and | 
character filled by preachers, who have long since || 
ceased to worship the Most High, and to preach | 
Jesus and him crucified, and have substituted in | 
their stead the most abject of God’s created in- || 
tellizences, the negro! or by politicians of one idea |, 
—opposition to the South; or, as their mob-orators | 
elezantly term it, ** opposition to the slave power.” || 
And yet, strange to say, Southern men are found \| 
to rejoice at the victories achieved by this party in 
the North over the firm, consistent advocates of | 
State-rights. They wilfully shut their eyes to || 
the fact that the only men elected from the North |, 
who are willing to concede the just constitutional | 
rights of the South are anti- Know-Nothing Dem- | 
ocrats, and attempt to mislead the people there by || 
referring to the. fact that William EH. Seward is | 
opposed by a portion of the Know-Nothings in || 
his State. But, sir, I predict thatthis chief leader || 
of the Abolition party will this day be reélected || 
to the Senate of the United States by the New || 
York Legislature, of which the Know-Nothings | 
have control. ‘ ae 

These, Mr. Chairman, have been the political || 
fruits heretofore borne by this ‘* American ’’ tree. | 
And | have produced them here to exhibit to na- | 
tional men everywhere the real objects and ulti- | 
mate designs of this new organization.* 

From them it will be seen that the course of || 
the leaders of this new party in the North upon’ 
the slavery question, has been that of bitter vin- 
dictive opposition to southern institutions. They | 
have openly defied the laws of Congress enacted || 
to protect southern men in their rights to their || 





property. The ministers of the Gospel seem to be | 
the leaders in this slavery excitement. 

tion to slavery swallows up all other articles of || 
their religious or political creeds, and has become |, 
their sole rule of faith and action. We of the || 
South are now asked to bury these things in |! 
oblivion, and to enter into alliance with our old | 
enemies—the enemies of the Constitution, law, || 
end Union—because they have added two other arti- | 
cles to their confession of faith—pro:criplion of for- 
tizners, and war to the knife upon the Roman Catho- | 


| 


| 


Opposi- | 


Texas Debt Bill—Mr. Breckinridge. 





this subject, and of the additional fact that general 


debate is to close upon it at three o’clock this day 4 
think it would be unjust to the committee, as well 
as to other gentlemen who may desire to express 
their opinions on this bill, to avail myself of all 
my rights. I propose, therefore, to make a very 
brief expository statement, touching only what | 
consider to bethe leading points connected with the 


| which is now before you, provides that, in lieu of 
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| the reserved fund, with the accumulated interest 


subject; and I hope to be able to do se in the course || 


| ef half an hour. There are, doubtless, many 


gentlemen on this floor better acquainted with the | 
subject than I am, for it is only very recently that | 


I have given any attention to it. I therefore feel 
the less regret that I cannot discuss it at length, 
because I am sure the whole subject is familiar to 
the country. 

These general facts may be stated, as well known 
to the committee and-the country, that Texas, 
while she was yet a separate Republic, contracted 
a considerable debt in her revolutionary struggle, 


vite investment, in order to throw around her ob- 
ligations a more solemn guarantee of payment, 
she specifically pledged to her creditors of that 
class, the revenue arising from the duties laid on 
foreign imports; which debt I shall call, for conve- 
nience sake, the revenue debt of Texas; that, at the 


and premium, which are retained in the Treasury, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be directed to 
y to the revenue creditors of the Republic of 
Texas, as ascertained by Mr. Corwin, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, whose report was a 
proved by Mr. Fillmore, and who come within 
the opinion of the present Attorney General of the 


| United States, $800,500,000 in full satisfation of 


their claims. 
‘The bill also provides that it shall not take effect 


'| until assented to by Texas, nor until the Legisla- 
| ture of that State shall withdraw all claims and 


demands against this Government growing out 


|, of Indian spoliations and depredations committed 


|| prior to her annexation. 


The sum in the Treas- 
ury, reserved under the boundary act of Septem- 


'| ber, 1850, was $5,000,000, which, with the inter- 


| tion of that debt, as her political fortunes were || 
| somewhat uncertain, and as her stocks did not in- 


period of her annexation to the United States, this | 


revenue debt was still undischarged; that, on her 
annexation, this Government absorbed her customs 
revenues, and they have been ever since going 


80; that, in view of this absorption of her customs, 
there was a stipulation between this Government 


and Texas at that time*that her public domain, | bility of this Government for any 


_ which she retained, should be appropriated to the 


payment of her debts, and that the remainder, after 
discharging those debts, might be disposed of at 
her pleasure. 
Government should ia no case become liable for 
the debts of Texas; but, in passing, it should be 


| remembered that the creditors of Texas were not 


parties to that agreement. From the annexation 


lic religion? Those who favor it, from whatever | of Texas down to the present time, Congress has 
motives, are only swélling the ranks of the Aboli- || been besieged by petitions from the revenue credi- 
tionists and religious fanatics, and adding fuel to || tors for the payment of that class of debts. Texas 
the flames which are now consuming the Union. || did not appropriate her public lands in discharge 
And I can tell the gentleman from Maryland that || of those obligations. 

if that proud Commonwealth which he has the || In 1850 a controversy arose between Texas and 
honor in part to represent, and whose Catholic ||} New Mexico in regard to the boundary line be- 


dec” this speech was made Mr. Seward has been re- 


founders were among the first to establish religious | 
toleration inthe American Colonies, is to bear the | 
responsibilities and answer for the consequences || 
of this secret political order, instead of becoming | 
the Marathon of the Union, she will become the | 
modern Nineveh, to bring down upon the nation || 
the curses of the gods as a punishment for its ini- || 
quity. To avert such fatal consequences, I look 1] 
to the united effort of the Democratic party. Many |, 
Whigs, too, I hope, will ‘lend a helping hand.” || 
But, sir, if deserted by all—friends, and (political) || 
foes—I, for one, will be found in the line of duty, | 
battling against the pernicious influences of this | 
new order; and if,in my retirement, I do not | 
pray for ** the good of Rome,”’ I will for the safety | 
of my own country, and invoke the gods to pre- || 
serve the honor, the glory, and the perpetuity of | 
the American Union. 


TEXAS DEBT BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. C. BRECKINRIDGE, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House or RepresEntTaTives, 
February 6, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said: 

Under the rules of the House, and of the com- 
mittee, I am entitled, Mr. Chairman, to occupy 
one hour in the discussion of this subject, and at 
the close of the general debate to occupy another 

our. But in view of the extraordinary pressure 
of the public business, in view of the fact that we 
have but one day set apart for the consideration of 
~thelieta tain eh. ae ee ee ee 








—_—— 


| tween the two countries. 


By what is called the 
boundary act, this Government purchased from 
Texas her title, or, to state it in another from, if 
you please, her claim to a large extent of country, 
for which we agreed to pay her $10,000,000 in 
stock, payable in fourteen years, and bearing inter- 
estat the rate of five percent., payable semi-annu- 


| into the Federal Treasury, and will continue to do | 


It was also stipulated, that this | 


| present Attorney 


| est to the first day of October, 1855—which I have 
and to repel Indian incursions; that for alage por- | 


assumed to be the earliest period at which any 
arrangement we may make can be consummated, 
together with six per centum premium, being the 

remium now offered by the Secretary of the 


Treasury for that class of debt—amounts, in the 


whole, to the sum of $6,487,500, a fraction less 


| than $6,500,000. The revenue debt of Texas, 


according to the report of Mr. Corwin, and the 


eneral, Mr. Cushing, will 
amount, at the same period, to wit: October 1, 
1855, to the sum of $11,983,157, being within a 


| fraction of $12,000,000—leaving an excess of rev- 


enue debt over the reserved fund in the Treasury, 


with the interest and premium upon it, of, say 
$9,500,000. 





One or two general remarks in regard to the lia- 
rtion of this 
debt. kt has been held by some of our statesmen 
that, at the period of annexation, the United States 
became liable for the whole debt of Texas, upon 
the ground that by that act she became absor 

inthis Union. I have not been able to bring my 
mind to this conclusion. I recognize the general 
principle, that when one country is amalgamated, 
so to speak, with another, the obligations of the 
separate countries become the obligations of the 


'| collective State; and perhaps the rights of the sep- 


arate countries become the rights of the collective 


|| State; because the country so absorbed does not 


ally. Five million dollars of that stock were de- | 


livered to the authorities of Texas, and the other 
$5,000,000, by a proviso contained in one of the 
clauses of vhe bill, were to be retained in the Fed- 
eral Treasury until the revenue creditors should 
have released this Government from all claims 


which had been so pledged to them. The revenue 
creditors cof Texas, however, have not released 


| this Government, because Texas has scaled this 
| debt at rates from eighty-seven cents down to 


twenty cents in the dollar, and because, on the 
release being filed by the creditors at the Treasury, 
the stock would be paid over to them at the scaled 
rates. The creditors preferred, therefore, not to 


| release the claims agamst this Government, but to 
| 


hold them. And in this position matters have 


| must be decided by other principles. 
growing outef her having absorbed those revenues | 


retain the independent power to contract engage- 
ments, and to lay taxes to discharge them. Under 
our peculiar system of Government, the case is 
very different. ‘Texas only lost her sovereignty 
| for certain purposes prescribed by our Constitu- 

tion, but for all other purposes she retained it, 
She still retains the power to contract obligations. 
She still retains the power tu lay taxes for the dis- 
charge of obligations so incurred. 1 hold, there- 
fore, that we are not bound to pay any portion of 
the debt of Texas, on the ground alone of her 
annexation to this country. 





4 As my time is so brief, | must simply indicate 


| lines of thought pene per them. 

| But there is a part of the Texas debt which 
{ allude to 
that portion for the payment of which she pledged 
| her revenues from customs. I believe the general 
| principle is recognized that a State may, for the 


| purpose of lending additional sanction and solem- 
|| nity to her obligations, hypothecate or pledge 
|| either land or any other resource which she pos- 
|| sesses, and in such case, when there is afterwards 
.conquest or cession of the land or other things 
|| hypothecated or pledged, they pass, to use a legal 


| term, cum onere. 
|| amples upon this point. 


I believe history is full of ex- 
I remember a case where 


stood. Texas has not settled with them, but she | the King of Spain hypothecated certain territory 
adheres to her scaled rates. The creditors have | for a sum of money which he had borrowed. 
not been paid, but they have been besieging our | Afterwards that territory was conquered in war 
Government for payment. The $5,000,000 of stock || by the States General of Holland; and the most 


remains in the vaults of the Treasury bearing in- 
terest, and nobody can find the key. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, therefore, if we desire to dispose 
of this subject, that there should be some addi- 
tional legislation broad enough to satisfy this 
Government, Texas, and her revenue. creditors. 
We think that the provisions of this bill will ac- 


| distinguished publicists of Europe held that the 
States General held it subject to the lien; that they 
took only the right of Spain, and held it subject 
to the payment of the debt for which it had been 


h thecated. 
| ln 


another instance I find, that when the King 
of Prussia had acquired a certain territory by 


complish this object; hut if they do not, I seeno || conquest and cession, he entered into an obliga- 


mode by which the difficulty can be settled. 


The bill which has passed the Senate, which | 


has been favorably rted upon’ 
mittee of Ways andileenn this House, and 


| tion to pay the debts of certain British subjects, 
for the security of which the territory had been 


by the Com- eens It was held by distinguished pub- 


men, that even if he not entered into a 
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treaty, he would still have been liable to pay the 
debts, upon the ground that the conqueror has no 
rights except those which belonged to the enemy, 
and that was a right to the territory, subject to the 
lien upon it. 

if these positions are true in regard to conquest 
and cession, they are equally true in regard to 
peaceful annexation, by means of which the party 
annexing absorbs the sources of revenue pledged 


for the payment of debts, whether those sources | 


are foreign imports or lands. 

To apply briefly these principles, the State of 
‘Texas issued her bonds in order to raise money 
ata period when her political fortunes were al- 
most desperate; and, for the purpose of giving 
additional sanction to them, she pledged to a class 
of her creditors the most valuable source of in- 
come she had—her revenues from foreign imports, 


and investments in her stock were made chiefly | 


upon the faith of this pledge. 

When she became annexed to this Government 
we absorbed those revenues, and they have ever 
since been flowing into our Treasury, and will con- 
tinue so to flow as long as this Union continues. 
Texas is still sovereign within her sphere, still 
able to contract debts and to lay taxes for the pur- 
,08e of discharging those debts; but she is no 
od sovereign within the sphere of her custom- 
houses, for they belong to this Government, and 
Texas cannot apply the revenue derived from 


them to a of the debts for which they | 


were pledge 
Now, it may be said that for a large part of her 


revenue debt she pledged not only, her revenues | 


from customs, but her lands and other resources, 


} 


and that the creditors are first bound to look to | 
the land and other resources before they come | 


upon the customs. 1 presume it will hardly be 
contended that when two things of value have 
been pledged by a Republic for certain debts, it 


would be proper for the United States to inter- | 
pose between the Republic and her creditors, and | 


compel the latter to abandon the highest and most 
valuable security, and look to the lesser aad in- 
ferior security. 

But if it be supposed that the revenues in our 
hands should be applied in part only to pay the 


debts, which they, with other things, were hy- | 


* pothecated to secure, then I take the position that 


her revenues from customs, in our hands, ought 
to bear their equitable portion of the debts for 


| this Union. 
| enues. 


which they, with lands and other resources, were || 


pledged. 


Now, in modern times, and among commercial | 


nations, the revenues from customs form the most | 
valuable resource for raising money for the pay- | 


ment of debts. 
Her public lands were of but little value for the 
payment of her deots. Her customs were a con- 
stantly augmenting source of revenue, and had she 


it was so in the case of Texas. | 





Texas Debt Bill—Mr. Breckinridge. 
able portion which these revenues, in our hands, 
ought to bear. ‘That leaves $3,500,000 as the 
portion to be borne by other sources. I state, 
without fear of contradiction, that the value of the 
customs of Texas, in proportion to the value of 
other sources of revenue which were pledged, is 
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greater than the proportion of two to three and a || 
half. 


But I must pass from this branch of the sub- 
juct to another. 


Whatever may have been the | 


original position which this country should have | 


taken in regard to her liability for any portion of 
the Texas debt, I hold that she has admitted, by 


her own legislation, that she is liable for the reve- | 
nue debt of Texas. I was not here and had noth- | 


ing to do with that legislation, but I take it as I 
find it. I cannot construe the legislation of this 
country in any other way-than as an admission 


of her liability for the revenue debt of Texas. To | 


put it in the weakest form of statement, our legis- | 


lation involves admissions; which make it emi- 


nently desirable that we should extricate ourselves | 


by a fair compromise. 
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the committee how much land Texas sold us unde 
the boundary act of 1850, of that portion which 
was never claimed as belonging to New Mexico 
I mean of the northern part of Texas, which js 
watered by the Canadian, and other streams, t 
which her title was indisputable? My own in. 
pression is, that some thirty or forty thousand 
acres were sold. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Iam obliged to the 
gentleman from North Carolina for calling m 
attention to that fact, which I might have omitte; 
I am not able to state the amount with accuracy. 
but I understand that it was enough to make g 
State of the’ first class. 

Mr. SMYTH. The amount was sixty-six mij. 
lion acres. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I thank the gentle. 
man. Sixty-six million acres to which New Mex. 
ico never made any claim whatever. 

Very well, then in consideration of these sixty. 
six million acres ceded, to which she had a per. 
fect right, and in consideration further of her 
relinquishment of her claim to territory which 


Let me recur, for a moment, to the history of | New Mexico also claimed, we agreed to pay her 


this transaction. 


On page 28 of the documents published with | 
the bill, you find the joint resolution for annex- | 
ing Texas to the United States, approved March | 


1, 1845. Among other things the resolution 
provides, that when Texas is admitted as a State 


‘‘into the Union, after ceding to the United || 
States all public edifices, fortifications, barracks, || 


ports, and harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, 


magazines, arms, armaments, and all other prop- | 


erty and means pertaining to the public defense, 
belonging to said Republic of Texas, shall retain 
all the public funds, debts, taxes, and dues of 
every kind which may belong to or be due and 
owing said Republic; and shail also retain all the 


oy 


vacant and unappropriated lands lying within its | 
limits, to be applied to the payment of the debts | 
and liabilities of said Republic of Texas, and the | 


residue of said lands, after discharging said debts 
and liabilities, to be disposed of as said State may 
direct; but in no event are said debts and liabili- 


ties to become a charge upon the Government of | 


the United States.”” 

Recollect that this was our first transaction with 
Texas. She was then about being annexed to 
We were about to absorb her rev- 
We were fully aware of the fact thatthose 
revenues were pledged for a particular class of 
debts. We made a stipulation with Texas, to 


which, however, her creditors were not parties, | 


that she should retain all the vacant and unappro- 
priated lands lying within her limits, to be applied 


to the payment of these debts and liabilities. We || 
|| undertook to say that the Government of the Uni- 


| ted States should in no way be responsible for 
| these debts; but that wasa stipulation between us 


not been annexed to this Union—an act by which || 


much of her commerce was changed from foreign 
to coastwise and inte-ior trade—her revenues from 
that source would have continued to increase in a 
much greater ratio than they have done since her 
annexation. 


o— 


1 conclude, therefore, that her customs were her | 


most valuable source of revenue; and they ought | 


to bear in our hands, for the discharge of her 
revenue debt, that proportion which their value 
bears to the other things which were pledged at 
the same time. 

This being the case Jet us state the account. I[ 


have already stated that there will be in the | 
Treasury, including interest and six per cent. | 


premium, on the Ist of October, 1855, $6,487,000; 
and that the revenue debt of Texas, according to 
the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury, ap- 
proved by President Fillmoreyahd the opinion of 
the present Attorney General, will, at the same 
period, amount to $11,983,000, leaving an excess 
of revenue debt, after paying for the land ceded 
by Texas, the amount we agreed to pay by the 
boundary act, the sum of, say $5,500,000. We 
have taken her revenue from customs; and now, 
what proportion of this $5,500,000 ought these 
revenues, in our hands, equitably to bear? I under- 
take to say, that there is nogentleman who has made 
himself familiar with the availability of the Texas 
lands for the payment of debts, but will agree that 
these revenues were the chief source of value. We 
have said in the bill that $2,000,000 is the equit- 


|| liability,) we have on 


and Texas only, which could not affect our moral | 


and equitable obligations to her creditors. 


To see | 


the extreme anxiety of the Government of the | 
|| United States on this — (a sort of instinct of 


y to observe the great ex- 
actitude which marks the terms of this stipulation 
—Texas ‘shall also retain all the vacant and un- 
appropriated lands lying within her limits, to be 


applied to the payment of the debts and liabilities of said | 


Republic of Texas, and the residue of said lands, after 


discharging said debts and liabilities, to be disposed of | 


as said State may direct.”’ 

That is the first legislative act, or contract, with 
Texas touching this subject. She took the land, 
but has not discharged tho8e debts. I desire to 


| say, in passing, that I have no reflections to make 


| on the State of Texas. 


| revenue creditors. 


I am regarding this ques- 
tion as one between the United States and those 
I have nothing to say, either 


| in approval or condemnation of the course of that 


} 
| 
} 
| 


| 


State. 
Well, sir, what was the next legislative act? 
It was what is known as the boundary act, 
approved September9, 1850. Besides relinquish- 
ing her forts, arsenals, and other public property, 


Texas agreed to surrender her claim fo certain terri- | 


tory in controversy between her and New Mexico, 
forwhich the United State stipulated to pay her, 
in consideration of said establishment of bounda- 
ries and cession of claims, the sum of $10,000,000. 

Mr.CLINGMAN. With thegentleman’s per- 
mission, | would inquire whether he can inform 


| 


$10,000,000. Did we pay her that $10,000,000? 
No, sir. We were to issue stock payable in four. 
teen years, and bearing five per cent. interest, 
payable semi-annually. The natural and proper 
course of one sovereign State dealing with another, 
would have been to have issued the stock and paid 
it over to Texas. Whatdid wedo? We issued 

' $5,000,000 of stock and handed it over to Texas, 
For the other $5,000,000 we put the following 
upon the record: 

** Provided, No more than five millions of said stock shal} 
be issued unul the creditors of the State holding bonds and 
other certificates of stock of Texas, for which duties on im- 
ports were specially pledged, shall first file at the Treasury 
of the United States releases of all claims against the Upi- 
ted States for or on account of said bonds or certificates, in 
such form as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and approved by the President of the United 
States.”? 

In the first transaction which we had with 
Texas we were careful to stipulate, as between us 
_ and her, that we were not to be chargeable with 
these revenue debts; that they were to be paid by 
her from the proceeds of the vacant and unappro- 
priated lands which she retained. A few years 
afterward when we came to buy more land—and 
the very land which we had previously stipulated 
should be applied to the payment—we stipulated, 
in order to protect ourselves against liability for 
these revenue debts, that we would not pay the 
sovereign State of Texas the money which we had 
agreed to pay her for her land until these revenue 
| creditors released the United States from all liabil- 
ity forthese debts. Why did we make that stipu- 
lation?) Why, in dealing with the Commonwealth 
of Texas as a sovereign State, did we undertake 
to retain $5,000,000 of that money until we were 
relieved from certain obligations? Was she not 
competent to pay her own debts? Was she not 
competent to manage her own affairs? Sir, it was 
| a legislative admission of our liability, and it can- 
not be construed in any other sense. It was a 
declaration of the Congress of the United States 
that they considered themselves liable in some 
form to settle with the revenue creditors of Texas. 
In order to guard ourselves against legal, moral, 
and equitable claims of these creditors we retained 
the money in the Treasury. It is perfectly noto- 
rious to every gentleman familiar with the debates 
in Congress at that time, that it was thought 
$5,000,000 would be sufficient to cover the ‘vhole 
revenue debtof Texas. If this sum had not been 
supposed to be ample, Congress would have re- 
tained the whole $10,000,000. It would have been 
well if this had been done. 

Mr. Chairman, I find these stipulations and 
admissions upon the statute-books; and I hold, 
even if it be a question of doubt, as an original 
proposition, whether we are bound for the revenue 
debt, even if it be a question of doubt whether 
this legislation is an admission on the part of our 
| Government that she stands in some sort of rela- 
tion of obligation to these revenue creditors—! 
hold that the case presente a fair ground for com- 
promise. : 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York. I would inquire 
| whether the first section of the bill —e for all 


of the revenue debts of Texas; so its passage 
will finally settle the matter. 
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in excluded | 


: Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Corw 

. ae or two items which Mr. €ushing allowed, 
. and Mr. Cushing excluded one or two items 
8 which Mr. Corwin allowed; but by admitting the | 
P items that were allowed by both, I think you will 
: include every dollar that can properly be termed 
. her revenue debt. . 3 

‘ Mr. TAYLOR. With the gentleman’s per- | 


mission, I will call his attention to the last para- 

y eraph in the nineteenth page of the public docu- 

: ment upon this subject, in which, it seems to me, | 
f it is admitted by the present Atttorney General, | 
. that the entire revenue debt of Texas is not | 
included in the claims for which this bill provides. | 
; Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I think the gentle- | 
man from New York is mistaken. If he will ex- | 


: amine those documents carefully I think he will 
P find that there is very little difference between Mr. 
Cushing and Mr. Corwin, and that the items | 

c embraced in their united opinions, will cover the | 
s entire revenue debt of Texas. 
7 Mr. TAYLOR. It seems to me, that Mr. | 
A Corwin does not construe the term ‘ revenue 
; debt,” as Mr. Cushing does. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Not in every par- | 
‘ ticular, but, I think the sum of their opinions em- | 
‘ braces it all. 
7 Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman from | 
i Kentucky state whether the amount provided for | 
d under this bill is not very much larger than the | 
amount for which the revenues from customs 
4 were specially pledged by the State of Texas— | 
r and which amount the act of Congress in 1850, | 

assumed, to acertain extent, to pay. 

N Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. If my friend from | 
; Alabama has examined the opinions of Mr. Cor- | 
y winand Mr. Cushing, he has discovered that 7 
i construe the proviso to the boundary act of 1850, | 
. as embracing the whole revenue debt of Texas. 

4 Mr. HOUSTON. I understand that. But the 

point I desire to bring to the attention of the |, 

h committee is this: the term ‘* special revenues”? | 
. was used in the law of Texas by which a portion 
h of her debt was created—for the balance, (or the 

most of it) of her debt, she pledged her revenues 

y generally. The act-of Congress of 1850 used the | 
. term ‘revenues from customs’’and assumed to pay |, 
d the amount for which such special pledge was | 
d given. By reference to the law of Texas, you | 
will find that the amount for which the special | 
. pledge was made is less than $1,000,000. This | 
. bill proposes to pay $8,500,000. Now, if our | 
d obligations are based upon, and proceed from our | 
. act of 1850, in which the obligation went only | 
\. to the extent of the amount for which Texas 
_ had made a special pledge of her revenues from 
h customs; and if it be true that the amount for | 
. which Texas had made-such pledge be under } 
a $1,000,000, then I would like to know upon what | 
it principle we are bound beyond our express obli- |, 
it gation. The opinion of the Attorney General is 
‘s that whenever the general revenues from customs | 
¥ were pledged, that amounts to a special pledge. 

3 And that L understand to be the point upon which | 
" this case turns. If we confine this bill to the | 
" obligations assumed by us, the $5,000,000 we owe 
‘, Texas will considerably overpay the amount. If, | 
I, however, the reasoning of the Attorney General 
d be good, and a general pledge of revenues means | 
‘. (in the sense of the legislation of Texas and Con- | 
9 gress) a ** special pledge of the revenues from cus- | 
ht toms,” then this bill does not propose to pay the 
le full amount of our assumption by several millions | 
mn of dollars. 
» Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I will read a short 
2 extract from the opinion of the present Attorney | 

General upon this point: 
id “Tt has been suggested that the pledge of all the revenues 
d does not coime up to the condition of the aet of Congress, 

i for which duties on imports were specially pledged.’ I 
8 feel constrained, however, to agree fully with the reason- || 
ue ing of Mr. Corwin as to this point: Omne massus in se | 
er minus continet--the whole includes all the parts. Ifa 
ur pledge of all revenues be not a pledge of duties on imports, 

then itis no pledge of anything; for you may strike out 
la- from its purview each and every species comprehended in | 
-I the genus * revenue’ by foree of the same reasoning which | 
. Sirikes out duties on imports, and the effect would be to || 

deed and altogether defeat, the whole purpose of the law- 
; } 
i The gentleman will find, also, in the act of | 
ge Texas, of January 14, 1840, the following words: _ 





“That for thé redemption of all loans negotiated by the i 
authority of the Republic of Texas, independently of the |' 





— ee - ——— 


|, pledged.”? 


_ the balance of these debts, amounting, I think, to 


| have anything plausible to sustain them, and 


“Secretary of the Treasury shail then issue pro rata | 


overwhelming majority. 


|. the United States, to be turned over to the State of | 


Texas, and to be scaled to twenty, thirty, or fifty 
_cents in the dollar? So that it will result in no 
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reservation of the sinking fund, the proceeds of the salesof || 
the public lands, its revenues and pubiic faith are solemnly 


This act is prospective as well as retrospective. 
By the legal import of these words it is an act 
of general, permanent legislation, and the Attorney 
General, in hisopinion, to which | refer my friend 
from Alabama, goes on to demonstrate this with 
great clearness. Now, I hold it to be too clear 
for argument that a ‘* solemn pledge” for a debt, 
of all revenues—in which thecustoms are included | 
—is, by a fair construction, a special pledge of 
revenues from customs. This seems to me to be | 
conclusive. But in addition, it may be remarked 
here, that, if by the annexation of Texas, and the 
absorption of her revenues from customs, this 
Government became liable for the whole, or an | 
equitable proportion of the revenue debt, the lan- 
guage of the boundary act is immaterial. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I find that I have con- | 
sumed so much time that I shall have to pass over | 
very much that I had intended to say. But | 


| desire to call the attention of the committee to the | 


fact, that if we desire to dispose of this subject, | 


| some legislation is necessary. While this sum 


remains in our Treasury, the interest upon it will 
accumulate, and unless we appropriate an amount 
sufficient to command the assent of Texas and | 
her revenue creditors, it is not improbable that 
we shall have to pay the whole of these cluims. 
For, sir, after we shall have paid the $5 000,000 
with interest, amounting, when the stock matures, 
to $8,500,000, these creditors will come here for 


some $3,500,000, with the accumulating interest. 
They will be pressed upon Congress continually, | 
until, some day or other, they will be paid, as all | 
large claims against the Government are which | 


my opinion, much justice to sustain them. 

Now, sir, what are the means proposed? _ The 
first is the substitute proposed by the gentleman 
from Texas, [Mr. Smytu,} which proposes that | 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue to the 
State of Texas such portion of the stock mentioned 
in the proviso of the boundary act, as shall be 
equivalent in amount to the releases of the claims | 
against the United States, which shall then be filed 
in the Treasury, as in said article is provided. 

The effect of that provision is this: If Texas 
can get her creditors to release the Government of 
the United States from all claims against us, the 


stock to the State of Texas. But, sir, there is, at | 
the outset, this objection: It is a proposition that 


/could never pass the two Houses of Congress. 


The same proposition was made in the Senate, || 
and after having received full and elaborate con- || 
sideration in that body, was voted down by an | 
It could, therefore, || 
never pass the Congress, and to propose such a | 


| measure would be equivalent to proposing no | 
| legislation at all. 


In the next place, it would not be accepted by | 
the revenue creditors. These creditors have now | 
some claim upon the Government of the United | 
States, which has been to some extent recognized. | 


It is well known that the State of Texas has scaled | 
| her debts, some of them eighty-seven end a half | 


cents, some seventy, some fifty,and some twenty | 
centsin the dollar. Well, sir,do you suppose the | 
Texas creditors will release their claims against | 


legislation whatever. Besides, what right have we — 
to be dealing in this way with the State of Texas? | 
Let us make a clean business of it, one way or the | 
other. If we are liable to these creditors, let us 


The next proposition made is, that we shall pay 
out this stock to the creditors pro rata, without | 
the assent of Texas. Sir, we cannot do that 
without the consent of Texas. In the first place, 
it would be a violation of the compact we made 
with Texas, when we settled the boundary with | 
her in 1850. In the next place it would afford a | 


| cents? She will never do it. 
| us to pay for her the amount which she owes with 





Ho. or Reps. 


broad ground for the assumption that the United 


| States are liable for the whole amount of the debt. 


I think, therefore, that this plan is wholly im- 
practicable. 

The next proposition, and the most plausible 
one, is that we pay the sum in the Treasury, with 
interest and premium, amounting now to about 
$6,500,000, pro rata among the creditors, with the 
consent of Texas. That, Mr. Chairman and 


| gentlemen of the commitiee, will not be accepted 


by Texas. Why? Because Texas, as | have 
already remarked, has scaled her revenue debt 
by classes, from eighty-seven and a half cents in 
the dollar, through successive classes, down to 
twenty cents in the dollar. She has, therefore, 


| put upon record, and her honor is pledged to the 


fact, that to a portion of her revenue creditors she 
owes eighty-seven and a half cents in the dollar, 
to others seventy cents, to others thirty cents, and 
to others twenty cents. Buta distribution of the 
$6,500,000 in the Treasury pro rata among those 
creditors would yield only about fifty-five cents in 
the dollar. She will never do it; obviously never 
do it. And, therefore, to appropriate $6,500,000, 
to be distributed pro rata among the creditors with 
her consent, would be to do nothing, to keep the 
money in the Treasury accumulating interest, and 
the whole subject festering here, and festering in 
Texas. I desire the committee to pay particular 
attention to this point, because | believe that is 
the only dangerous proposition that will be offered 
in connection with this bill. | ask gentlemen to 
consider, for one moment, whether Texas will ever 


|| agree that the United States, acting for her, shall 
|| distribute $6,500,000 among certain creditors, 


which yields a pro rata of fifty-five cents in the 
dollar only, when she, the State of Texas, has by 
law declared that she owes a considerable portion 


|, of those creditors more than fifty-five cents in the 
| especially in this case, when they have really, in | 


dollar, and some of them eighty-seven and a half 
eask her to allow 


agar lesssum. She never can agree to it. 

Well, suppose we take another course. Sup- 
pose we simply say: We have nothing to do with 
the debt of Texas, revenue or otherwise; we 
will repudiate our legislation of 1850; we wish 
we had paid her the whole $10,000,000 instead of 
only $5,900,000, and now we will issue the re- 


| maining $5.000,000 of stock with interest, and 


pass it over to the State of Texas absolutely, and 
without qualification or condition. What will be 
the result? Texas will take the $5,000,000 of 


| stock; she will pay her revenue creditors at the 


scaled rates, amounting to Jess than $5,000,000, 


| leaving about $7,000.000 of her revenue debt, ac- 


cording to the faceof her obligations, undischarged, 
for which her creditors will pursue us constantly, 
and time without end, until it is settled. And at 
last, when we come to pay this claim, as come we 
will, at some future day, when so many eminent 
men in the country, and so much of the intelligent 
public opinion of the country holds that we are 


' bound for this class of debts—and these claims 


always grow when the justice of them is sanc- 
tioned by an intelligent public opinion—at last you 
will have to pay the $7,000,000, with interest, of 
revenue debt left undischarged, after having paid 
to the State of Texas the $5,000,000 and interest 
which you have now in hand. 

You paid her $5,000,000 in 1850, and reserved 
$5,000,000 to secure this Government against the 
claims of the revenue creditors. Now, by the 
addition of $2,000,000, as proposed in this bill, 
you can rid yourselves of the claim for a much 


| greater amount, and close up the whole subject 


with both Texas and the creditors. But if you 
pay over the stock to Texas, your reserved fund 
is gone, $7,000,000 of revenue debt remains undis- 


| charged, and thesubject is still undisposed of. And 
' make some suitable provision for them. If we | 
‘| are not liable, let us hand over to Texas the whole 

_ of the stock we agreed to give her for her cession 
of land, and allow her to settle her own debts in 
_ her own way. 


yet there are, rationally, but two alternatives— 
one is to pass the bill offered to you by the Com- 
| mittee of Ways and Means, and the other is to 


| issue all the reserved stock to Texas, and say 


nothing more about it. 7 
I have omitted saying anything in regard to the 
last section of this bill, because I have not had 
time, and I shall refrain from saying anything 
| about it until I am up again, and, perhaps, | sha!! 
not consider it important to dwell much upon it 
then. - 
| The only amendments of any importance which 
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to the bill, as it came from the Senate, are: first, || 
a provision for the release of both the United States || 
and Texas; and next, a provision that the act shall 
not take effect until the Legislature of the State of 
Texas shall pass an act withdrawing and abandon- 
ing all claims against the United States, growing || 
out of Indian depredations prior to the admission || 
of the State into the Union. ; 1] 
ido not mean to say, Mr. Chairman, that I | 
consider that Texas has a just claim against this || 
Government, growing out of those Indian depre- || 
dations. We did not put itin asa consideration, | 
to any great extent, for the amount in this bill. | 
But I do mean to say, that it is a claim which, | 
like many others brought before Congress, and | 
finally paid, is a plausible claim—a claim to some | 
extent admitted by Executive officers of the Gov- || 
ernment in times past—a claim pressed with great || 
urgency by a distinguished Senator from Texas, 
and which he believes to be just, and one of those 
claims which it is just as well, in making a settle- 
ment, to include, if it can be done, so as to leave || 
no subject of dispute or controversy between the | 
State and the Federal Government. For that 
reason, sir, it was inserted in the bill. Theamount | 
of the claim is $3,800,000. 
Mr. Chairman, | believe that, as a matter of 
compromise—to put it upon the lowest ground— 
for the disposal of a subject which has been a per- | 
plexing and vexed one, and which, unless we pass | 
some law of this sort, must continue to be a per- 
plexing and a vexed one for years, | think that, 
as a matter of compromise, this bill is the best 
we can adopt. I believe that, in a financial point || 
of view, it is the best for this Government, be- li 
lieving as | do, that, unless we adopt it, we shall 
not mf have to pay the exact amount contained || 
in this bill when the stock matures, but that we || 
shall also have upon us this claim urged by Texas || 
in regard to Indian depredations, and the balance 
of the revenue debt urged by the creditors, which 
now amounts to about $5,000,000, and is con- 
stantly increasing. I believe, therefore, that to 
close the subject, as this act will—Texas assenting 
and the creditors releasing, as they will do, worn | 
out, as they are, by delay, and heart-sick from hope | 
deferred—the passage of this bill is the best thing 
that the House can do. I hope, sir, that some || 
disposition will be made of it to-day. I do not 
think it is asking too much of the committee to re- 
uest that gentlemen, in view of the importance of 
the subject, and the pressure of public business, 
will continue the present sitting long enough to act || 
upon all amendments that may be offered, and | 
pass the bill in such form as the majority shall 
approve. 


BRIG GENERAL ARMSTRONG. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. A. PEARCE, 
OF MARYLAND, 


In rue Senate, February 9, 1855. 


The question being on reconsidering the vote 
by which the bill for the reliet of the claimants of | 
the private armed brig General Armstrong was | 
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sovereign Power we must necessarily deduce from 


| that sovereignty her ability to cause satisfaction 
to be made for the injury which was committed 


by the forces of another Power within her waters; 
and, secondly, that our Government is liable, 
because we have been guilty of gross negligence in 
the management of the claim.after it was put into 
the hands of the Government by the claimants. 
In regard to the last ground, | might perhaps say, 
too, that it includes the allegation that the Govern- 
ment of the United States have violated the rights 


of the claimants by submitting the claim, without || 
their consent, to the arbitration of a neutral, || 


friendly Power. 

Now, sir, I suppose that when a citizen claims 
damages for an injury committed by a foreign 
Government, and puts his claim for prosecution 


|| into the hands of his own Government, he is not 
|| like an individual employing an attorney, who is 
_ subject to his instructions, and bound by them. | 
| The dignity of the Government, its duty and in- 


terests will not permit any such analogy. I sup- 





pose that, from the moment the claimant has put | 


his demand into the hands of the Government, 
that Government isto conduct the claim according 


: eee meee mea : ak i 
the Committee of Ways and Means have made || be defended principally upontwo grounds. First, 
| it seems to be assumed that because Portugal is a 





_ written arguments of the claimants by the Secre. 
| tary of State, was, in itself, a ground for the lia. 
bility of this Government; but that as the claim. 
ants were ultimately injured in the arbitration 
an erroneous decision, caused by giving a cop. 
| struction to the treaty that was made, which yio. 
lated one of the chief rights of the individual which 
_ ought always to be secured to him, thereforea re. 
| sponsibility arises. I say that a treaty made upon 
_ that basis, makes, as I think, a just claim upon 
the Government. 

Mr. PEARCE. I admit, that, if the Govern. 
ment, in the conduct of the arbitration, did not jn 
good faith use all the means in its power to sub. 
mit the facts fairly to the arbitrator, it would be 
| liable; but I say it is impossible to suppose tha: 
this Government has been guilty of such negli. 
gence. The facts which have been presented to ys 
disclose no such state of things; but, on the con. 
trary, they make the conclusion irresistible tha: 
there was no such negligence as is alleged. Wh 
sir, the claim arose during the war of 1812—I think 
in 1814. Very soon afterwards it was placed in 
the hands of the Government; and, from that da 
to the time of arbitration, there has been an extra. 


| ordinary amount of correspondence between the 


to its own judgment of the fitness of things. From | 
that moment it ceases to be an individual proceed- | 


ing, and assumes the character of nationality. 
The Government may press the claim by war if 


| necessary, but everybody admits that it is not 


bound to do that. Every one agrees that the 


ie duty of the Government to the great 


ody of its citizens is superior to its obligation to 
the individual citizen. I think it is true that this 


\| same duty of the {zovernment, to regard the para- 


mount interest of the whole country, will author- 
ize the employment of any means to adjust claims 
of this sort which the Government sees proper. 


|| conclusion. 
It may abandon the claims, as was admitted by || 


the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. CLayron,] in | 


the course of the debate last Friday. If the Gov- || 


ernment may abandon the claims, rather than 


| enter into a war for their prosecution, may not the 


Government undertake to refer them to arbitra- 
tion? Does not the larger power include the less ? 


| If the Government is authorized to abandon it, 


may it not seek, after it has exhausted argument 
and reason with the Government on whom the 


claim exists, to have that claim enforced by ap- || 
| peal to the reason of another Power, thet is to 
say, by arbitration? Thisis one of the recognized 


modes of settling international complaints, and I 


think that the Government has the right, necessa- | 
| rily, to settle a claim by any of these known 


modes. 

_ Now, in this very case I understand that the 
claimants did actually acquiesce in the reference 
of this matter to the arbitration of the President 
of France; but the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 


| Bayarp] says that our Government was guilty of 


gross negligence in not securing to the claimants 
the right of making an argument before the arbi- 
trator. 

Mr. SLIDELL. As I have already said, the 
friends of the bill will not pursue the discussion; 





ordered to be engrossed for a third reading— 

Mr. PEARCE said: 

Before the question is taken, I desire to make a | 
very few remarks. There has been such an ex- | 
tended argument on the subject, and the case has | 
been discussed by so many gentlemen of great | 
ability, that I do not think it necessary to go into 
an argument; but I desire to state very briefly to 
the Senate the reasons why I consider this claim | 
utterly unfounded. 

It has been said that the attack made by the | 
British squadron in the port of Fayal upon the 
privateer General Armstrong, was a gross viola- 
tion of national law. That, sir, is nothing newin 
British naval history. I think with that nation, | 
as with scme others, the question of right has | 
frequently been subordinate to the question of 
power; and there are even more conspicuous in- | 
stances than this of her violation of neutral rights. || 
But the violation of a neutral jurisdiction does not || 
of itself justify a demand of satisfaction against || 
_ neutral rom, = less does it necessarily | 
authorize a deman the injured part inst | 
his own Government.” This slaias coeanste mo to | 














and I, therefore, here desire merely to remark that 
I do not think any evidence can be found of any 
assent on the part of the claimants to the arbitra- 
tion until after that submission had actually been 
made. 

Mr. PEARCE. Ido not mean to say to the 
contrary; but I recollect that Mr. Marcy, in his 
letter addressed to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, stated thatit was known at the Department 
of State that the parties interested acquiesced in 
the arbitration after the convention with Portugal 
had been made. But whether they acquiesced or 
not makes no difference, inthe view which I have 
undeavored to present. Then it is assumed that 
there was gross negligence on the part of our Gov- 
ernment, because the claimants were not permitted 
to submit an argument to the Prince President of 
France. The treaty stipulated that the claim 
should be submitted to the arbitrator upon the cor- 
respondence which had passed between Portugal 
and the United States upon this subject. 

Mr. BAYARD. I look upon the Government 
and claimants more as being in the situation of a 

rdian and ward than as client and attorney. I 
id not intend to say that the refusal to submit the 


claimants and the Government, and between this 
Government and the Government of Portugal. 
The papers are voluminous; all the facts are sub. 
stantially, and, indeed, minutely set forth in that 
| correspondence; and they also contain an abund- 
| ance of argument. I do not believe that there has 
been a particle of argument presented in the Sen. 
ate which is not contained in the papers in the 
| case. In point of fact, the whole case has been 
| presented as fairly and as fully to the arbitrator as 
if the claimants had been allowed an opportunity 
to present to him a written argument by their 
attorney or agent. It is impossible to resist this 
here has scarcely ever been a case 
in which there was more minute detail of fact, or 
more careful elaboration of argument. 
As to the decision of the arbitrator, I do not 
wish to speak much of that. I confess I amsur- 


|| prised at the ground upon which he puts his award. 





——— eee ent 


| 


_ It does not seem to me to correspond with the state 
| of facts in the papers, as presented to the Senate; 
and I will particularly mention the statement of 
| facts made by the Governor of Fayal in relation 
| to the proceedings of the British force on the occa- 
sion of that outrage. I think it clearly demon- 
| strable from his letter that the attack was made by 
| the British. Whether the first gun was fired by 
| the privateer or not, the attack was made by the 
British. She was in the act of repelling an aggres- 
| sion when she discharged, if she did discharge, 
| the first gun. For, though it is manifest that the 

first British boat which approached the privateer 
was only reconnoitering, it is equally lear that 
the first detachment of armed boats fired into was 
| sent from the squadron with hostile intentions, 
and therefore the crew of the privateer were fully 
| justified in firing before they were boarded. But 
{ do not mean to impeach the integrity of the 
arbitrator when I say this. 

Upon the whole, I am clear that there is no 
ground upon which we can rest any allegation of 
gross negligence, or negligence of any sort, against 
this Government. The Senator from Delaware 
seems to assume that, because Portugal was 8 
sovereignty, it followed necessarily that she was 
under the liability either to make Great Britain 
grant satisfaction through her to the claimants for 
the outrage, or to make it herself. He assumes, 
also, her ability to compel Great Britain to make 
such satisfaction. Now, I think one of these Is 
presumption of fact too violent to be made; and the 
other a legal assumption not warranted by any 
general principles, or by any authority from the 
law of nations on this subject, which, as in all other 
cases, when there.is no conventional arrangement, 
is the law of reasun, resting upon moral right and 
those obvicus considerations which make it the 
duty of one Government to do, or omit to do, some 
particular thing. In fact, sir, Portugal had not 
the ability to compel the British Government to 
make satisfaction. Shedid, indeed, do that which 
it was both her right and her duty to do. She 
appealed in the strongest language, through her 
Secretary of State, to the British Government, 
complaining of this violation of neutrality, and 





the injury done to her friend within the waters of 
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her jurisdiction, and she called upon the British | 


Government to make satisfaction; but her call was 
unheeded. What more could she do? She did 
everything that was in her power to do. She used 
all reasonable means for the purpose of obtaining | 
satisfaction from the British Government, and she | 
failed to obtain it. It seems to me that but one | 
resort was left, and that was an appeal to arms; 
but, sir, nobody can suppose that a Power thus 
situated is bound to make an appeal to arms, unless — 
that appeal to arms would secure the satisfaction 
demanded; and everybody must know that, in 

oint of fact, an appeal to arms against Great 
Pritain by Portugal, would be one of the greatest 

ossible absurdities. One of the smallest and | 
weakest kingdoms in Europe, owing her very 
existence to British alliance, it would have been a 
battle of pigmies with giants. She could not, in 
that way, obtain the satisfaction which she had 
failed to obtain by the strongest appeals of argu- | 
ment, and thus she could accomplish nothing by 
it, and was not bound to resort to it. The case 
is precisely the same in regard to the Government | 
prosecuting asuit of itsown citizens. When we | 
are about to enforce a claim of our own citizens, | 
we do not go to war, unless we think we can en- 
foree it by war, and then only when the cost will 
notbeexcessive. We feel ourselves bound to look | 
at the paramount interests of the whole country, | 
and not to risk them in a contest, especially in 
an unequal contest, in order to enforce satisfaction 
for the claim of the individual citizen. So it was 
with Portugal. 

I find the law upon this subject laid down, I 
think very clearly, in Wheaton’s Elements of In- 
ternational law. He says: 

“Though it is the duty of the captor’s country to make 
restitution of the property thus captured within the territo- 
rial jurisdiction of the neutral State, yet itis a technical 
rule of the prize courts to restore to the individual claimant, | 
in such a case, Only on the application of the neutral Gov- | 

' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ernment, whose territory has been thus vioiated.”’ 

Then he gives the reason for it: 

“ This rule is founded upon the principle that the neutral 
State alone bas been injured by the capture, and that the 
hostile claimant has no right to appear for the purpose of 
suggesting the invalidity of the capture.”’ 

Then he states there are certain cases in which | 
treaties have been entered into by the United States 
with foreign Governments on this subject. One 
was made as early as 1785 with Prussia, another | 
with Holland; and another with France. A sim- | 


ilar treaty was made in 1794 with Great Britain; || 


and one of the provisions contained in that treaty 
is as follows: 


“Neither of the said parties shall permit the ships or 
oods belonging to the citizens or subjects of the otber, to 





bays, ports, or rivers, of their territories, by ships of war, or 
others, having commissions from any Prince, Repubiic, or | 
State whatever. But in case it shouldso happen, the party 
whose territorial rights shall thus have been violated, shall 


' 
full and ample satisfaction for the vessel or vessels so taken, 
whether the same be vessels of war or merchant vessels.”? | 


a was in the treaty of 1794, but he states | 
that— 


“Previously to this treaty with Great Britain, the United 
Siates were bound by treaties with three of the belligerent 
nations, (France, Prussia, and Holland,) to protect and 


| 
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culty; in the first instance a resort to argument, 
with the Power on whem the claim is made; then 
arbitration; then war; and if there is any other 
means following war, | do not know what it is. 
I repeat, we are not bound to make compensation 
if the means which are in our power for procuring 
it fail. That is the principle which I hold to be 
clearly the law of nations, for itis the law of com- 


' mon sense and right reason. Although occasion- 


_ ally something unreasonabie may have crept into 


the public law, and have become customary, yet, 
in general, we may say that it is the law of moral 
right applied to international affairs; and it seems 
to me perfectly clear that a nation that uses all the 
means in its power to obtain satisfaction from 
another, is of course exonerated from any liability 
to make compensation out of its own Treasury. 

I think that is this case; I think that Portugal 
used all the means in her power to procure satis- 
faction. She made demands on the British Gov- 


|| ernment, which, if that Government had not been 


_ steeled against justice and propriety, would not, 


it seems to me, have been denied. But, sir, it 


-would have been ridiculous for Portugal to go to 
war with Great Britain to enforcesthis demand. || 


| And it would be as reasonable to demand satisfac- 


| 


| 


! 
} 
} 
| 


i || ernment for the loss of the property ? 
ve taken within cannon snot of the coast, nor in any of the || 


tion of such a Power after she had vainly tried 
the appeal to arms as to insist upon it because she 


_ had wisely and properly declined that appeal. 


I hold that in neither of the two views which I 


| have mentioned is this Government bound to 


make compensation. The Senator from Michigan 
has intimated that he will vote for this bill, be- 
cause it might hereafter be a great encouragement 
to our privateers in such maritime wars as we 


| may hereafter engage in. Well sir, that is a little || 


eXtravagant, it seems to me; and I may say in 


| reply to it, that we have already shown our sense 


of the good conduct, and the gallant defense made 
by the captain and crew of the Armstrong. We 
have already given them that encouragement; be- 
cause Congress, in 1834, passed an act appropri- 
ating $10,000 to be divided among the officers and 
crew of the privateer, as if it were prize money, 
and for no other conceivable purpose than as a 
reward for their gallantry. If the honorable Sen- 


|| ator thinks that this will be encouragement to pri- 


vateers, | think we have certainly done all we 


'| can, in reason, be called upon to do. I am not 


willing to make this enormous gratuity, for gratu- 
ity it is, and nothing else. 
Mr. BELL. Will the honorable Senator from 


Maryland state whether that grant of $10,000 was | 


not for prize money; whether it had any relation 
whatever to any supposed claim upon the Gov- 


Mr. PEARCE. 1 suppose, Mr. President, that 
it was a gratuity bestowed upon the officers and. 
crew of the vessel, for their gallantry upon this 


é | occasion; and the term “‘ prize money,” which is 
use his utmost endeavors to obtain trom the effending party | 


used, I think, in the law, was merely used to 


| indicate the rule by which it should be distributed, 


because there was no prize in the case to be 
allowed for, the privateer being herself destroyed 
by the British. 

Mr. BELL. Is there anything in connection 
with it which shows that it was in consideration 


defend, ‘by all the means in their power’ the vessels and || of their gallantry? 


effects of those nations in their ports or waters, or onthe | 
seas near their shores, and to recover and restore the same | 
to the right owner when taken from them. But they were | 
not bound to make compensation if all the means in their 
power were used, and failed in their effect.”’ 


He adds, too, that though when the war in Eu- 
rope commenced, this treaty of 1795 with Great | 
Britain had not been made; the President of the 
United States, (General Washington,) was of 
Opinion that the United States were bound to apply 
the principle which we adopted in the treaties with 

rance, Prussia, and Holland; in other words, 

the provisions in the treaties with those Pow- 
ers were nothing more than an expression of that 
which the law of nations established before those 
treaties were made. The treaties made the obliga- 
Uon more definite and certain; but we were under 
an obligation even before the treaty with Great 
Britain, by the law of nations, to prevent such 
mage to their ships if possible, and if we could 
hot prevent it we were bound to use all the means 
nour power to procure compensation; but we 
Were not bound to make compensation if those 
means which were in our power failed. 3 
There are three ways of settling such a difii- 


} 
| 


| 


j 


} 





Mr. PEARCE. That is so, as I understand 
it, for [ have not looked into it lately—indeed I 


take it second hand from the statement of the | 
|, Senator from Maine, [Mr. Fessenpen.} 





TEXAS DEBT. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEO. W. SMYTH, 
OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 6, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the W hole 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. SMYTH, of Texas, said: 


Mr. Cuainman: The public debt of Texas, like | 


a similar debt of this Government, had its origin 
in her revolutionary struggle. The first advances 
made to her, were in the form of loans, or some 
times in that of donations from patriotic individ- 


uals, influenced by a strong desire to assist a people | 


struge 
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been recognized at the full amount expressed on 
the face of the liability in whieh they were liqui- 
dated, with the stipulated interest, wherever they 
could be ascertained. Most, if not all, of this 
species of liability, bearing the enormous interest 
of ten per centum per annum, have long since 
doubled the original amounts. 
| Atan early period of hér history, however, she 
was compelled to issue her promissory notes, as 
a circulating medium, answering in every respect 
to the bills of credit issued by this Government 
under similar circumstances. These promissory 
notes, when first issued by the treasury depart- 
ment, were received at par in the ordinary trans- 
, actions of business, and were conside on an 
| equal footing with the immense amount of paper 
|| currency with which the country was then flooded. 
| At first the Government was able to use these 
| bills at par; but soon they commenced depreciat- 
| ing, and continued to go down, until, in 1841, they 
were only worth from twelve to sixteen cents on 
| the dollar. 2 
| The principal portion of the debt of Texas now, 
| consists of these promissory notes, or bills of 


| credit, and other liabilities occupying exactly the 
| same foundation; that is, of certificates of stock, or 
| bonds issued in redemption of these very promis 
| sory notes and other claims audited at promis- 
|| Sory note prices. Of less than ten millions of dollars 
| of debt reported by the comptroller in 1846, nearly 
|| six millions were of this species of liability. That 
| amount of debt continued to increase by a rapid 
| accumulation of interest, until,in 1850, itamounted 
1 to about twelve millions and a half of dollars, 
|| ($12,435,982 68.) 
|| These promissory notes, or bills of credit, though 
| containing on their face a pledge of the public faith, 
| were, in fact, bought and sold in the market as 
| any other species of merchandise, at their current 
| value. In these transactions there was no specific 
| pledge of faith either given or received, and the 
| implied pledge could only extend to the actual value 
iz which these bills were advanced by the one 
1 


and received by the ether party. To illustrate 
this: an agent of the Government was sent to New 
Orleans to " in twenty thousand dollars worth 
| of supplies for the navy, for example. For this 
purpose he took with him a hundred thousand 
|| dollars of the promissory notes. These he proba- 
|| bly sold to a broker for twenty thousand dollars, 
in the currency of the country; or, if the merchant 
\| chose to take the hundred thousand dollars in 
promissory notes directly in exchange for twenty 
'| thousand dollars’ worth of supplies, he did so, 
| knowing well their value in the market, and that 
| he could immediately sell them to a broker for 
| his twenty thousand dollars. 
| In the year 1841, the Government frequently 
|| issued these bills in payment of its officers, at the 
|| same rate of depreciation. Thus a judge whose 
|, salary was $1,750 per annum, would receive 
} 





|, $12,150 in the promissory notes in lieu of the 
|| $1,750, the notes being rated, in the transaction, at 
|| seven dollars of the latter for one dollar in specie. 
i Inall these transactions neither the merchant, 
| the broker, or the officer, looked to anything con- 
tained in the face of the bills for security, but 
|| relied entirely on their market value, and his 
| ability to dispose of them in such a manner as 
completely to indemnify himself. I repeat, that 
in all these transactions no faith was pledged be- 
| yond the general obligation of returning to every 
| man the just value of what we receive from him; 
and beyond this, none could possibly be violated. 
| The same view was taken by the Government 
of the United States with regard to her bills of 
| eredit and loan-office certificates. In a circular 
| letter addressed by the Congress—I mean the old 
Continental Congress—to the people of the United 
| States, on the 13th of September, 1779, they use 
| this language: 
‘So circumstanced, you had no othf,’ resource but. the 
| natural value and wealth of your fertile countsy. Bills were 
| issued on the credit of this bank, and your faith was ged 
poe their redemption.”’—Journals of Congress, vol. v., p. 


| 





1 Here is a distinct assertion, on the part of Con- 
|| gress, that the national faith was pledged. But on 
| the 16th of April, 1781, we find this resolution 
|| issuing from the same body: 

“That in cating Genes accounts, the resolution 


of June last be considered as the 
scale.” —Journals of Congress, vol, vii., p. 86. 
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Here we have the origin of that odious word 
scale, and by an easy derivation the word scaling, 
in its connection with public debt, from the sages 
of the Revolution—men to whom we are wont to 
look back for examples of purity and patriotism. 
J acknowledge that I had formerly some antipathy 
to this word scale: | thought a better expression 
might have been adopted—that of equitable adjust- 
ment, for example. But, seeing the high author- 
ity from which the expression emanated, | am 
reconciled to the word as well as to the idea. 

But having referred to the scale of depreciation 
established by the resolution of Congress of the 
93:h of June, 1780, let us see what that resolution 
is. After reciting a preamble, that resolution pro- 
ceeds, as follows: 

















































































































© Resolved, That the principal of all loans that have been 
made to these United States, shall finally be discharged by 
paying the full current value of the bills when loaned, 
Which payments shall be made ia Spanish milled dollars, 
or the current exchange thereof in other money, at the 
time of payment. 

“That the value of the bills when loaned shall be ascer 
tained for the purpose above mentioned, by computing 
thereon a progressive rule of depreciation, commencing | 
with the lat day of September, 1777, and continuing to the 
18th day of March, 17°0, in geometrical proportion to the 
time, from period to period, as hereafter stated, assuming 
the depreciation at the several periods to be as follows: 

*©On the Ist day of March, 1778, one dollar and three 
quarters of the said bills for one Spanish milled dollar; on / 
the Ist day of September, 1778, as four of the former for 
one of the latter ; on the Ist day of March, 1779, as eigh 
teen of the former for one of the latter; on the 18th day of 
March, 17¢0, as forty of the former for one of the latter. 

“That the principal of all certificates that have been 
taken out since the 18th day of March last, shall be dis- 
charged atthe rate of one Spanish milled dollar, or the cur- 
rent exchange thereof in other money, atthe time of pay- 
ment, for forty dollars of said bills of credit received on 
loan. 

“That the principal of all certificates that shall hereafter 
be taken out, until the further order of Congress, be dis- 
charged at the same rate, and in the same manner as those 
that have been taken out since the 18ih day of March last. 

“That the interest on all loan-office certificates, at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum, computed on the principal 
ascertained as aforesaid, shall be discharged annually in 
like manner as Whe principal, until the whole shall be paid, 
&ec. 

*« Ordered, That the Board of Treasury prepare the proper 
tables for the direction of the commissions of the Conti- 
nental loan offices in the several States, in prying off the 
principal and interest of loans, agreably to the foregoing 
resolutions.’’—Journals of Congress, vol. vi., pp. 100 and 
101. 

















































































































































































































The resolution of the 28th of June having re- 
ferred to loan-office certificates, it may not be 
amiss to explain what these loan-office certificates 
were. By a resolution of the 3d of October, 1776, 
these loan offices were created, and it was provided 
that a commissioner should be appointed by each 
State, and an office opened in each for the purpose 
of receiving Joans to the Government of their own 
bills of credit. The great object of Congress 
was to withdraw as large an amount of their 
bills from circulation as possible, in order to sus- 
tain the credit of the remaining portion. For this | 
purpose the holders of these bills were invited to 
come torward and loan them to the Government 
and receive for them these ‘ loan-office certifi- 
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the pubiic debt of Texas, to which I have alluded, 
is exactly similar to these-loan office certificates 
and bills of credit of the United States. The 
funded debt of Texas, evidenced by a certificate 
of stock bearing ten per cent. interest—principal | 
and interest in 1846, amounting to $2,193,365. | 
Her eight per cent. bonds, evidenced by a certifi- 
cate of stock, or bonds, bearing an interest of eight | 
per cent. per annum, amounting, principal. and 
interest in 1846, to $1,135,400; and her promis- 
sory notes outstanding amounting to $2,674,447, 
making an aggregate of $5,993,212. I repeat, that 
most of this part of our public debt stands upon 
precisely the same foundation as the loan-office | 
certificates and bills of credit issued by the Gov- 
ernmentof the United States. The object of Texas 
in opening books and inviting the holders of her 
bills to fund them, and receive in exchange a dif- || 
ferent species of security, bearing interest at eight 
, and ten per cent., was to withdraw as large an |; 
: amount of those bills from circulation as possible, 
and thereby sustain the credit of those which still 
continued to be used as a circulating medium— 
the same motive which had induced the United || 
States to cause commissioners to be appointed in || 
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cates ’’ bearing an interest of four per cent per | 


Now, by far the greater portion of that part of || 
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the different States, and invite the holders of her 


bills to loan them to the Government at a given 
rate of interest. 

Mr. Chairman, having alluded to the loan-office 
certificates, created by the resolution of the 3d of 
October, 1776, in order to show the similarity 
between these certificates and the portion of the 
public debt of Texas, to which I have referred as 
her ** funded debt,’ and her ‘‘eight per cent. 
bonds,’’ | will read the resolution itself. Here it is. 

*« ILesolved That five millions of Continen/al dollars be 
immediately burrowed for the use of the United States, at 
the annual interest of four per cent. per annum. 


“That the faith of the United States be pledged to the 
lenders for the payment of the sums to be borrowed, and 


the interest arising thereon, and that certificates be given 


to the lenders in the form following, viz: 

* The United States of America acknowledge the receipt 
of dollars from , Which they promise to pay 
to the said -——, or bearer, on the —— day of ’ 

















with interest annually, at the rate of four per cent. per | 


annum, agreeably to the resolution of the United States, 
passed the 3d day of October, 1776. Witness the hand of 
the Treasurer, this —— day of , A.D. 

** Countersigned by the commissioners ot one of the loan 
offices hereaiter mentioned. 

‘+ That, for the convenience of the lenders, a loan office 
be established ip each of the United States, and a commis- 
sioner to superintend such office be appointed by the said 





States respectively, which are to be responsible for the 


faithful discharge of their duty in the said offices. 


“That the business of said commissioners shall be to | 
deliver certificates tor all such sums of money as shall be | 
brought into their respective offices agreeably to these reso- | 


lutions. ’’—Journals of Congress, vol. 2, p. 898. 


According to this resolution, these commis- | 


sioners were authorized to borrow five millions of 
Continental dollars, that is, their own bills only, 
and not the issues of the States. But the follow- 


ing resolution, of the 19th November, 1778, is still | 
|| more explicit: 


“€ Resolved, That the Commissioners of the Continental 
loan-offices of the United States be respectively directed 
to receive for loan-office certificates such bills of credit only 
as have been or may be emitted by Congress, any resolution 
to the contrary notwithstanding.””—Journals of Congress, 
vol. 4. p. 667. 


The form of loan-office certificate given in the 


resolution of the 3d of October, 1776, carries on | 


its face as solemn an obligation to pay, as the bonds 
of Texas, or any other bonds, and yet these are 
the very same loan-office certificates that, by the 
resolution of the 28th June, 1780, were required 
to be scaled at the rate of forty for one. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not allude to this subject 
in order to disparage this Government; far from 
it. She has been our great exemplar in every- 
thing. To her we have looked up. 
nished the model of our scaling system, as well as 
every other part of our system. We are under 


obligations to her for it, and are not disposed to | 
rob her of whatever credit may be due for the 


introduction of that system. 


Having, to some extent, reviewed the action of 
the old Congress on their public debt, I desire to | 
call the attention of the committee to the action of | 
the Convention which framed the Federal Con- | 
In the debates in | 


stitution, on the same subject. 


the Convention on the 23d of August, 1787, we 
find the following: 


“ The first clause of article seven, section one, being so 
amended as to read: ‘ The Legislature shall fulfill the 


engagements and discharge the debts of the United States, |} 
} and shail have the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 


imposts and excises,’ was agreed to.””—Madison Papers, 
vol, 3, p. 1412. 


On the 24th of August the Convention voted a | 
| reconsideration of this proposition, by a vote of | 
| seven in the affirmative to two in the negative.— 
| Madison Papers, vol. 3, p. 1416. 


** August 25.—The first clause of article seven, section || 


one, being reconsidered, 
** Colonel Mason objected to the term shall fulfill the en- 


gagements and discharge the debts, &c.,as too strong. It || 
may be impossible to comply with it. The creditors should | 


be kept in the same plight. 
necessarily and properly in a_ better. 
will be more able to pay them. 


include those who have bought stock in the open market. 


He was sensible of the difficulty of drawing the line in this 


case, but he did not wish to preclude the attempt. Even 
fair purchasers, at four, five, siz, eight for one, did not 
stand on the same footing with the first holders, supposing 


them not to be blamable. The interest they received, even | 
| in paper, is equal to their purchase money. 
ticularly wished was, to leave the door open for buying up 


What he par- 


the securities, which he thought would be precluded by the 
term ‘‘ shall,’ as requiring nominal payment, and which 








She has fur- | 


They will in one respect be || 
The Government | 
The use of the term shall 
will beget speculations, and increase the pestilential prac- | 
tice of stoek-jobbing. There wasa great distinction be- | 
| tween original creditors and those who purchased fraudu- || 
|| lently of the ignorant and distressed. He did not mean to | 
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was not inconsistent with his ideas of public faith. He w 
afraid, also, the world ‘ shai” might extend to all the old 
; - taggin paper.”’— Madison papers, vol. 3, pp. 1424 and 

Mr. Randolph offered, as a substitute, the clays 
as it now stands in the Constitution, that, « Al 
debts contracted, and engagements entered into by 

or under the authority of Congress, shall be a 
valid against the United States under this Constity. 
tion, asunderthe Confederation.’’ This substitute 
was adopted by a vote of ten in the affirmatiye to 
one in the negative. With the avowed object o 
doing away with the positive nature of the pro. 
vision expressed by the phrase ‘shall fulfill th. 
engagements and pay the debts,’’&c., as originally 
adopted. 

The whole debate on this part of the Constity. 
tion shows that the object of the convention was 
so to shape this clause in relation to the public 
debt as to leave the future Government at liber 
to adopt whatever system for its adjustment mizh; 
seem to them just to the creditors and to the 
country. 

What Mr. Mason ‘particularly wished wag, 
to leave the door open for buying up the seep. 
rities;’’ as was actually done by the act of the &h 
of May, 1792, as we shall presently see. Thi 

“plan of buying up the public securities ‘ was not 
inconsistent with his ideas ‘‘of public faith,” 
He was afraid, also, that the word * shall’’ might 
extend to all the old ‘* Continental paper.”” And 
yet, ** this old Continental paper’? was the same, 
concerning which Congress said, in 1779: “So 
circumstanced, you had no other resource but the 
natural value and wealth of your fertile country, 
Bills were issued on the credit of this bank, and 

| your faith was pledged for their redemption.” The 

very same bills which were, by the act of 1790, 

scaled at the rate of a hundred for one. _ 

Mr. Chairman, having reviewed the action of 
the former Government, and the Federal Conven- 
| tion, in relation to their bills of credit and loan- 
| office certificates, we are now prepared to under. 
|| stand theact of the 4th of August, 1790, ‘ making 

rovision for the payment of the debt of the 

Gnited States.”” Thesystem adopted by that act 

was but a continuation of that which had been 
previously adopted - the Continental Congress 
| in the resolutions of the 3d of October, 1776, and 

28th of June, 1780, with some slight modifications. 
|The third section with its preamble reads as 
| follows: 


«* And whereas it is desirable to adapt the nature of the 
provision to be made for the domestic debt to the present 
circumstances of the United States, as far as it shall be 
found practicable, consistently with good faith and the riglits 
of the creditors, which can only be done by a voluntary 
loan on their part: 

‘Sec. 3. Be it therefore further enacted, That a loan to 
the full amount of the said domestic debt be, and the same 
is hereby, proposed ; and that books for receiving subscrip- 

_ tions to the said loan be opened at the Treasury of the 

United States, and by a commissioner to be appointed in 

each of the said States, on the first day of October next, 

to continue open until the last dav of September following, 

inclusively: and that the sums that shall be subscribed 

thereto be payable in certificates issued for the said debt, 

according to their specie value, and computing the interest 
|| upon such as bearinterest to the last day of December nes! ; 
|| which said certificates shall be of these several descrip- 
tions, viz: 

‘ Those issued by the Register of the Treasury. 

“ Those issued by the commissioners of loans in the sev- 
eral States, including certificates given pursuant to the act 
| of Congress of the second of January, one thousand seven 
|, hundred and seventy-nine, for bills of credit of the several 
|| emissions of the twentieth of May, one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-seven, and the eleventh of April, one 
|, thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight. 
| | «© Those issued by the commissioners for the adjustment 
| 








| of the accounts of the quartermaster, commissary, hospital, 
clothing, and marine departments. 

| Those issued by the commissioners for the adjustment 
| of accounts in the respective States. 

* Those issued by the late and present paymaster gen 
|| eral, or commissioner of army accounts. 

“Those issued for the payment of interest, commonly 
called indents of interest. 

“« And the bills of credit issued by the authority of the 
United States in Congress assembled, at the rate of one 
hundred dollars in the said bills for one dollar in specie. 

(Sec. 6.) ‘That a commissioner be appointed for each 
| State, to reside therein, whose duty it shall be to superin 

tend the subscriptions to the said loan; to open books 

the same ; to receive the certificates which shall be pre 

sented in payment thereof to liquidate the speeie value 0 
| such of them as shall not have been before liquidated ; 1° 
issue the certificates above mentioned in lieu thereof ’— 
United States Statutes at Large, vol. 1, pp. 139, 140, end idl. 


A portion of the tenth section reads as follows: 


“ But as some of the certificates now in circulation have 
not heretofore been liquidated to specie value.” 
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aul to provide for the calling in of |) value expressed on their face, how could she have || vassalage and colonial dependence; in striking off 

op usconttanetans and peoesela thus: ” done this without manifest injustice to far the | the penn was which the Mexican d re 
«That those of them who do not possess certificates || most meritorious part of her creditors—those who 


‘ the Register of the Treasury, for the registered 
ieee ala _ previous to the Ist of June next, their 
a cetive certificates, either at the Treasury of the United 
ne or to some one of the commissioners to be appointed 
aforesaid, tothe end that the same may be canceled, 
a other certificates issued in lieu thereof, which new cer- 
fificates shall specify the specie amount of those in exchange 
for whieh they are given, and shall be otherwise of the like 
tenor with heretofore issued by the said Register of the 
Treasury.” . : 
It is clear from this act, that a portion of the 
debts of the United States had been scaled to their 
cie value, and that those which had not been 
thus sealed were required to beso. It jsalso clear, 
from the whole tenor of the act; that it was but 
a continuation of the Coptinental scaling system. 
I have said that, in adopting this system for the 


eouitable adjustment of our public debt, we had, || 
as in everything else, followed the example of this || 
But we have followed it in kind |) 


Government. ; 
only, not in degree; for while this Government | 
has scaled some of her liabilities as low as one 
hundred dollars in her bills for one dollar in specie, 
the lowest of ours have only been scaled to five 
r one. 

Othe act of the 8th of May, 1792, exhibits, how- 
ever, a phase of the national debt which we have 
not imitated. That act authorized her commis- 
sioners to go into the market with her surplus 
revenue, and purchase her liabilities—already re- 
duced to their specie value—*‘ at the lowest price 
at which the same can be obtained by open pur- 
chase.” (United States Statues, vol. 1., page 283 ) 
Such is the language of the law. I do not allude 
to this, however, in a censorious spirit; | only al- 
lude to it asconnected with the history of a revolu- 
tionary debt. 


——— ee 





| nal price. 


| sent on this subject. 





But to return tothe revolutionary debt of Texas. 
{ will now, Mr, Chairman, give a general, but 
brief explanation of the scaling system (as it has 
been called) adopted by Texas for the equitable 
adjustment of her public debt. The rule adopted, 
in few words, is this: To pay to the holders of her 


liabilities the full amount,of the considerations which || 


she received for them when. she issued them with the 
stipulated interest. 

In order to show the early period at which this 
system was adopted as the settled policy of the 


read a paragraph from a report made by a com- 


E. Howard was chairman. It reads thus: 


“The fact that the debt of Texas was contracted during || 


a revolutionary struggle, constitutes no reason, in the opin- | 


ion of the committee, why we should not pay itin honesty || 
and good faith. They, nevertheless, think that she should || 


be bound to return to the public creditors only what, ac- 
cording to a just average, they paid for her securities, with | 
the rate of interest stipulated on the land or other evidence 
of debt; they have endeavored to place their scheme of 
classification on the broad basis of paying back, with in- 
terest, to every man every dollar advanced in her service, 
or invested on the faith of her securities.”’ 

_The committee accompanied this report with a 
bill, in which they recommend a system of classi- 
fication of the public debt, upon the same general 
pone as that which was finally passed into a 

win 1848. The classification is contained in the 
first section. ‘The second section is as follows: 


“That should the United States hase the public 
domain of the State, the su n 





eo of such purchase are 
nviolately pledged for the payment of the sams re- 
spectively fou to her public creditors under the fore- 
going classification. 


Here is a solemn declaration, published to the 
World as early as 1846, of the terms upon which 
Texas would settle and pay her public debt, and 
‘at, too, looking directly to. sale of her public 
omain. 

Some persons seem to have imagined that Texas 
adopted her system of classification after the pas- 
sage of the compromise measures of 1850. Such, 
however, has been shown not tobe thefact. Her 


system was to the world in 1846. It 
passed into all the solemnities of a law in 1848; 
and beforethe ise acts of 1850 had become 
laws, a amount of her securities had been 


surrend and new certificates issued for their 
Specie value, 


ante ean ~ out of achiv- 
to recognize énd-puy all: er antanision os the tal 
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| terest to the present date, which, in all equity and 

try, though not yet passed into a law, I will || , 
ean 6 ye. 4 | stance—if mal not greatly in error—Texas has 
mittee of the House of Representatives of the first | 
Legislature of Texas, of which the Hon. Volney | . nite 
| other claims of similar character have been pre- 





to bind her, she followed the example of this Gov- 
-ernment. Her declaration of independence was 
| fashioned in the same mould as yourown. Her 
constitution of the Republic was an imitation of 
that of the United States—I might almost say a 
| servile imitation; because she imitated the Consti- 
tution of the United States in points in which her 
situation was entirely unlike, and where, conse- 
quently, her constitution should have been essen- 
| tially different. ing and after the revolution 


had stepped forward in the darkest hour of her 
struggle, and hazarded their means in her de- 
fense, under the influence of a generous impulse, 
without hope or reward? 

At the passage of the compromise acts of 1850, 
the nominal amount of the public debt of Texas 
was about twelve millions and a half of dollars; 
the whole amount of indemnity offered to her by 
that act was only ten millions. What, under the 





circumstances, should Texas have done? Ought || her public debt grew up in the same manner. It 
she to have placed the most meritorious class of | ran the same course of depreciation, and she has 
ber creditors on the same common level with those | adopted the same general principles for its equita- 
who had received her bills at the Treasury at six || ble adjustment which were furnished her by the 
or eight for one, or the still less meritorious class 





| illustrious example of this Government. 

who had gone into the market and purchased her As I have already had occasion to remark, I 
liabilities at a mere nominal price? Every con- | have not run the parallel between the of 
sideration of justice, every sentiment of gratitude, |, classification of the United States and Texas, for 
forbade it; but yet, this was the inevitable result | the purpose of disparaging this Government, but 
of acknowledging all those liabilities without dis- || for a very different purpose. The adoption of a 
crimination, at their nominal value. The rule || system by the sages of the Revolution, which 


adopted by Texas was probably the only one, || system was perpetuated by the great and patriotic 


under the circumstances, which would do justice | men who put this Government in motion under 


| to all without working injustice to any of her | the Federal Constitution, is prima facie evidence 


creditors, 1t did full justice and no mose, to those || that the system itself is right; and if right in the 
who had generously advanced their means in her | Government of the United States, a system founded 
cause at par. It did full justice to those who had || on the same principles, could not be wrong in the 
received those bills or other evidences of debt at a || Government of Texas. 
discount. And it did much more than justice to || But, the laws enacted by both Governments in 
those who had gone into the market and bought || relation to their public debt, stand on much higher 
up her securities on speculation, at a mere nomi- || ground. They are but the reénactments of the 
: || great principles of equity—the laws of nature in 
There is one other view which I wish to pre-| relation to right and wrong. Those laws which 
Many persons who pre- | teach us to return to all men the full value of what 
sented their claims to the accounting officers of our | we receive at their hands, and to expect nothi 
government for settlement, before the govern- | more in return from others. All other rules o 
ment wae willing to acknowledge any depreciation | action between man and man, or citizen and Gov- 
in her bills, were settled with at specie rates, and || ernment, are fast yielding before the advancing 
paid off in those bills at par. These persons || light of Christian civilization. They are but the 
were frequently compelled to sell those bills at || 
two, three, or four for one. The party now || 
comes forward, and says: ‘‘ You owed me ten | 
thousand dollars. You paid me in your ‘red | 
backs,’? which were only worth to me twenty- || 
five hundred dollars. I now demand the remain- | 
ing seven thousand five hundred dollars, with in- | 





relics of a barbarous commercial policy, which 
has grown up in insular countries, like England 
and Venice, circumscribed to a mere speck on the 
ocean, and dependent upon commerce for subsist- 
ence, but they are altogether unsuited to a people 
whose empire spreads from sea to sea, and whose 
controlling interest is agriculture. 
| Even in England they are fast receding before 
In one in- |, the advancing civilization of the age. In proof 
of this position, what is the doctrine now held 

settled and paid a claim of large amount under || with regard to penal bends? Does any man now 
circumstances similar to those just stated, and || think of collecting the penalty expressed in the 
face ofa penal bond? Yet, in its language it pur- 
ports to be a positive contract, and the form of 
the instrument shows that, at some period, it might 
have been collected. Take, as another example, 
the doctrine now held on the subject of mortgage. 
This is another instance in which the e 
used conveys the idea of a positive contract, 
vesting the fee in the mortgagee, subject only to 
| defeasance upon the performance of the condition. 
| But will a court of equity now enforce it in that 
sense? Imprisonment for debt is another relic 
| of the commercial policy of a barbdrous age, 
which must recede as civilization advances. 

Judge Story, speaking of the jurisdiction of 
courts of equity, says: 

This jurisdiction was afterwards greatly eularged in its 





good conscience, you still owe me.” 


sented; and, upon every principle of equity, they 
have a better claim than the present holders of 
her bills. But can Texas satisfy the demands of 
both? Can she pay the face value of her securi- 
ties to their present holders, and yet make up the 
losses to the parties to whom they were originally 
issued? I do not pretend to say that Texas has 
adopted, or will adopt, the instance to which [ 
have alluded as a general rule by which she will 
settle and pay similar claims, but such claimants 
certain! 
their side. 
Those who step forward and advance their 
means in a revolutionary struggle, in aid of a 
people contending for their rights, and in vindica- 


now have the weight of precedent on 


| tion of the great principles of civil and religious || 9peration, and applied to all cases, where relief is sought 
liberty, are supposed to do something under the hed for hepa to avail kimecly we oe ~ ade bg 
influence of a generous sympathy—something || an offer of put indemnity is tendeved."—-Slory's Eatty, 
from a patriotic regard to the great principles in- || vol. I, p. 106. 


volved. It would be unjust to them to suppose 
that they are actuated by a mere sordid calcula- 
tugn of interest; that they advance their means on 
the same sort of calculation as men buy a lottery 
ticket, or stake their money upon a game of 
chance, with the hope of izing, if successful, 
five or ten times the amount of the investment. 
We desire to look upon such public creditors as 
entitled not only to the gratitude of the peovle im- 
medietely interested, but of the friends of a 


This fully expresses the great principle of equity 
on which our of ’Soating: pan poblic debt 
is predicated. We have “tendered full indemnity 
to our creditors.” He proceeds: . 

“Th neiple the of mortgages, 
where courts of equity csnmantly silow e redempuea alt 

though there is a torfeiture at law.” 

I design now, Mr. Chairman, to review some 

other |e of the public debt of Texas, A 


part of her b»nds, or certificates of stock, 


i 





and liberal institutions everywhere. But ten per cent. interest, have been scaled to seventy 
sentiment of gratitude is alone compatible, in my | certs on the dollar. This was done on the gen- 
Opinion, with a disposition to accept the ample in- See already stated; but | wish to exam- 
ee offered to Sereubdiante. ine this question, and see what such bonds, if th 


_ Mr. he athe dbtenee gue 
in every phase history—has up to 
bukinanierees inadiels Gind-that waediek han beso thie 
Government. In i 


ing from the Gov- 
ernment which attempted to her in perpetual 


were United States bonds,would actually be w 

in the market. These bonds have run on interest 
at ieast sixteen years. A thousand dollars of 
these bonds, at seventy cents on the dollar, would 
be reduced to seyen hundred dollars. Now, what 
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would a United States bond for seven hundred 
dollars, drawing ten per cent. interest, and having 
sixteen years t fan, be worth in the market? | 
You will find, wpon making the computation, that | 
seven hundred dollars, with the interest at ten per 
cent. for sixteen years added, will yield the sum 
of one thousand eight hundred and twenty dol- 
jars; while a thousand dollars at five per cent., 
having the same period to run, will yield only one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; so that seven 


yield more, and would sell for more in the market, | 
than a thousand dollars of the latter; and yet, the | 
latter would be worth in the market more than | 
ten per cent. premium. And when we make this | 
offer to our creditors, is not “full indemnity tend- || 
ered,’ independently of the equitable consideration | 
upon which these claims have been adjusted? | 
! would now ask attention to another claim; the | 
Claim of Mr. Dawson, for naval vessels furnished | 
wo the Republic of Texas. 1 would not be under- 
atcod as aiming to detract, in the slightest degree, | 
m ‘the merit of this gentleman, as one of our || 
most patriotic public creditors; but 1 once had | 
Occasion: to examine this claim, and nothing is | 
more évident to my mind than that the price of | 
these vessels, originally, was $280,000. A second 
bond, however, for the same amount was depos- 
ited, and was'to be forfeited if not paid against a | 
specified time, The money was not paid, and 
both bonds were taken for the debt, thus making | 
it, nominally, $560,000. 
Now, [ ask, in what does this case differ in prin- 
ciple from the case ofan ordinary penal bond, where || 
the penalty is double the amount of the original | 
consideration? 1 can perceive no difference but || 
in form; the cases are intrinsically the same; and | 
yet, does any man in this age expect to collect 
the penalty expressed on the face of a bond? This 
claim has likewise been drawing interest at the 





'| proviso as to make it cover almost the entire first 


rate of ten per centum, and has long since doubled | 


the original sum. This claim Texas, in her | 
classification, reduced to fifty cents on the dollar | 
taking both bonds into consideration; that ia, | 
she has reduced it to the original price of the | 
veswels, $280,000, with the accumulated interest | 
at ten percentum. Was not this tendering full | 
indemnity ? 
Some Level persons, who, in their tender 
mercies, have undertaken to keep the conscience 
of Texas, have also feared lest her interest should | 
suffer. They think she will never have credit | 
unless the norinal amount of her debt should be | 
paid. Has the United States Government mt 
credit?) The same prediction was made with | 
regard to her, and for the same reasons. (Ameri- | 
¢an State Papers, vol. 1, Finance, p. 79.) How | 
has the p as she never | 


iction been verified ? 





been able to recover from the effect of her scaling || 


system? Whenever Texes has received par for 
her securities, she has never hesitated to acknow!- | 
édge the full amount expressed on their face, with 
the stipulated interest, though bearing the enor- 
mous rate of ten percent. Could Shylock himself 
desire more than this? 

The course pursued by Texas in the liquidation 
of her public debt, so far from injuring her credit, | 
shouid place her on as high ground as any State in 
this Confederacy. I desire to see the credit of my | 
State forever bright, but the best way to keep it | 
a0, is to follow the advice of the Father of his 
country ,in his parting admonition tothe American 
people, and “ use it sparingly.’’ Our State consti- 
tation now prohibits the Legislature from contract- 
tae exceeding, in the aggregate, $100,000; 

{ trust that feature in our organic law may 
long remain unchanged. I have no fears for the 
it of my State. ’ 

There is another cireumstance connected with 
our public debt which I do not wish to pass over 
without explanation. To the first article of the 
houndary act, there is this proviso: 
wen nen than five of said stock be 

e creditors holding an 


tes of stock of Texas, for which duties on 
*pecially pledged, shall first file, at the Treas- 





|| divided it into three general classes. The first 
| class, com 


rehending all that portion of her debt 


which had been audited, an 


the Government to audit them. : 
The former Administration so construed this 


class debt; in fact, a majority of the entire debt; 
leaving, however, a nih part of the first class, 
and the entire second and third classes, without 
the limits of the proviso. The entire debt, at its 


specie value, was estimated at about seven millions | 


of dollars. What then could Texas do? The 
$5,000,000 received was insufficient to pay the 
entire debt. If she commenced paying indis- 
criminately, the entire sum would be exhausted, 
and a part of her debt would, necessarily, remain 
unpaid. That portion of her debt covered by the 
proviso was amply cared for. Five millions of 
dollars had been locked up in the Treasury of the 


United States for the special security of that class | 


of her creditors. In the dilemma thus forced upon 


which comprised || 
much the larger portion of her debt. The second || 
| class including all that class of claims which had 
| not been audited, but which were sustained by | 
| sufficient legal vouchers to authorize them to be | 
'| audited. And the third class, embracing those 
|| which were believed to be just claims against the 
|| Government, but were not sustained by sufficient 
hundred dollars in bonds of the formerkind would.|| vouchers to authorize the accounting officers of 
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her, she adopted the alternative of paying that 
portion of her debt not embraced in the proviso; 
leaving the other part, for the security of which so 


| great pains had been taken, to be paid out of the 


reserved $5,000,000, after the restriction should 


| have been removed, and the bonds delivered to the 


State. 
Under the operation of this general rule some 


| innocent parties have suffered; and this conse- 
| quence Texas deeply deplores. 
|| who hung around the walls of this Capitol, and 


But as to those 


succeeded in fastening the proviso upon the 


| boundary act, they have no right to complain, and 


they have none of our sympathies. hey have 
eaten the fruit of the tree which their own hands 
have planted, and they are welcome to it. 

And, here, in conclusion, I would remark, Mr. 
Chairman, that the human imagination cannot 


|| conceive of a thing more absurd than this proviso, 


under the construction placed upon it by the last 
Administration. Under that construction the pro- 
viso is made to embrace the promissory notes or 
bills of credit of Texas, for the last five doller bill 
of which a release must be filed before the restric- 
tion is removed; but, as many of these bills are 
doubtless lost or destroyed, the performance of 
this condition is impossible. Even under the con- 
struction of the present Administration, the holder 
of the smallest item of her certificates of stock 
may tie up the entire five millions for an indefinite 
period, to the great detriment of all others. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SYSTEM. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. CHANDLER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Iw tHe House or Representatives, 


February 7, 1855. 
On the bill to remodel the Diplomatic and Consular 
system of the United States. 


Mr. CHANDLER said: 

Mr. Sreacer: In my opinion, no bill has 
reached your table which bears with it more import- 
ant provisions than that which is now under : 
sideration in this House—that for remodeling the 
diplomatic and consular system of this country. 
It reaches to the regulation of our affairs abroad; 
not merely, to the political relations of the country, 
but it touches every salient point of a nation 
where a ship may reach; where one bundle of 
merchandise may tempt the cupidity of a trader, 
and where any of our own nation may reside. 
The bill, in the first contemplates a reform- 
ation of the di affairs of our country, and 
of the of our country. It reaches to the 


are accred- 
Hitherto, Mr. Speaker, the term ‘‘Minister 


| 


| not only at the Government where they 


| have earned. 





[February 7, 


Ho. or Reps, 


near the Court of ———” has hardly been 
_ sive of the geographical ition which our Mie 


isters have occupied. any of them have 
more near to the antipodes than to the courts to 
which they were accredited; and while they hays 
been traveling all over the world—a species of 
peripatetic ministers—they have been credited 
were, but 
pie ue for amounts of 
culation could they eve 
Mr. Speaker, in looking over the notes of th, 
honorable gentleman who is my colleague on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, (Mr. Penxms,) | 
was struck with some very remarkable facts which 
are worthy of consideration, not merely that some 
of the Ministers who are appointed with a salary ° 
of from $5,000 to $9,000 a year have been in the 
habit of remaining in this country for one, two, 
three, and four months after their appointment, 
and one remarkable instance occurred where thir. 


credited at the State 
money which by no 


| teen months elapsed before the Minister left this 


country for the place to Which he had beep 


accredited. And then they have the whole dis. 


tance to travel, and perhaps,’in some instances— 
though I do not know that—they have to stop in 
Paris to learn the French language before they 
on. This is, teen rather a caricature of & 
system, but the whole of it is a caricature og 
diplomatic relations, and it needs changing—needs 
changing very much. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my desire is to express, as 


| I feel it, a much greater anxiety for the consular 


relations of our country, and for those who repre. 
sent our country in that capacity, It is of the 
utmost consequence that those who represent the 
commercial interests of this country, and who 
direct those interests, as many of them do, should 
be under certain kinds of regulations, by which 
they could be made amenable not only to our cus- 
toms and manners, bat tocertain laws which must 
govern American citizens wherever they are. We 
have abroad, in our commercial marine, about one 
hundred and forty thousand seamen, who are un- 
represented on this floor, who are unrepresented 
in our ports at home, and who have to seek 
abroad, in many instances, succor, essistance, 
and advice, from men whose fault it may be to 
entrap them into difficulties, and to tax them to 
get out of them. 

Instances might be cited where these seamen, 
paid off at a foreign port, with pockets filled with 
the results of their hard labors, becoming, as the 
gentleman upon the other side of the House ex- 
pressed ita few days since, somewhat elated in 
consequence of frequent visits to corner shops, 
have manifested considerable excitement upon 
seeing the beautiful flag of their nation flying over 
the consular house, and for the simple patriotic 
ebullition of the moment, have been frequently ar- 
rested by the very consul who should have pro- 
tected them, and made to ‘pay fines which go to 
enrich the consul, whose only excuse js, that if he 
does not get from them their money, somebody 
else will. I desire to draw the ial attention 
of the House to this evil, and to state that it 





for the purpose of correcting this, among other 
evils, that this bill has tigen ‘cabetally drawn, and 
is now pressed upon the House for adoption, 

It is impossible, Mr. ker, for one who bas 
not traveled a , and been thrown, more of 
less, into contact with our consuls, or felt upon 
himself the injurious effects of our t system 
to appreciate as they should be appreciated, the 

word’, however, in eS 


his pursuit and the 
ter, to wrongs 

We express a great deal of 
class of men, and well we may; for 
heroes of our victories on the ocean, both 


onor of our flag,and in commerce 
it into every sea. It has, therefore, 
care, the: omen. 
h for their comfort at home, whe 
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jredand twenty-five thousand dollars the past year, 


for the return of such as may have been left des- 
tiwte abroad. We have made laws causing our 
sea-captains to give bond for the humane treat- | 
ment, and the safe return of all American sailors 
that they take abroad with them; and our courts 
and juries look, with a kind eye, to their interest. | 
And yet all the good intention, and all this effort 
at practical protection to the seaman in our legis- 
jation is neutralized, by defects in our consular 
system. The consul who is to be a judge be- 
tween them and the captain in their difficulues 
abroad, is secured in the interest cf the captain. 
He is feared, more for his power to punish, than 
jooked to for his protection. The bad captain can 
easily obtain from him a certificate of the propriety 
of hig conduct, while the good captain avoids him 
to escape imposition. hus, nothing is more 
common than to hear, among our sea-faring men, 
the consul abroad spoken of in the light of a tax- 
vatherer, whom it is their interest to avoid. Their 
fees, by a most impolitic rule, are measured by 
the usual, notarial port, and other charges of the 
country to which they are sent. By this means 
we are actually paying our consuls abroad to 
influence foreign Governments to tax our com- 
merce in as Many ways and to as large an amount 
as possible. p™ 

We have five millions of tonnage abroad, upon 
the ocean, which should look to the consulates of 
this country as so many points of security against 
wrong. In the vast millions of varied products 
which it bears from our shores to remote localities 
all round the globe, every domestic and mdustrial | 
interest in this country is closely connected. 

A bill, therefore, sir, which attempts to. reform 
abuses in our consular system, to substitute posi- 
tive law for discretion, make definite the fees 
charged; and to curtail abuses, which eat up the 
profits of our shipping and commercial interest, 
cannot be, and should not be, considered other 
than as a great national measure. 

In illustration of the character of the charges 
made by consuls abroad, I append a list of those 
for extension of protests at differents points. 
They run from six dollars, or eight dollars, to forty 
dollars, for the same act, and, I am assured, in 
some instances of extortion have exceeded_ one 
hundred dollars. As the only existing rule gov- 
erning the amount is the judgment of the consul 
as to the extent of his own labor, and the customs 
of the port where he is, it will be seen at once that 
the merchant can be imposed on, without any 
means of detecting it, by preclusion between the 
captain and the consul. Under the bill, as the fee 
does not go to the consul, and the extension of the 
protest itself, is not, necessarily, a consular duty, 
there can be no such imposition. 

Mr. Speaker, | have been abroad; I have lived 
for most of my life in one of our largest commer- 
cial cities; and my pursuits have brought me into 
close relations with those e in foreign com- 
merce. I have been for several years a member 
of this House, serving on various committees, 
always interested in legislation affecting our com- 
merce; and I have been and am now a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and there- 
fore felt it aduty to look into what our foreign 
relations makes for the commerce and peace of this 
country; and £ do not believe that there have often 
been bills before the House whose passage would 
be more for the interest of the whole country 

the present one. 
_ [know the difficulty of getting correct and full 
information on the su of which this bill treats. 
Few members of the House have the leisure, if 
on had the inclination, to examine into it. 
the necessity of some reform. Passed Con- 
» previous Secretaries of State, different 
hambers of Commerce, the whole newspaper 
Press of the country, without, so far as I have 
seen, a single exception, all unite in urging 
some . Under such circumstances, mem- 
mle and he ars not disposed te lan theme 
‘who are not disposed to plant them- 
elves upon the judgment and suggestions of the 
Committee foreign Affairs, may veg well 
vote for this bill under what seems to be the judg- 
ment and conviction of the whole country—that 
any change will be an.improvement, and that no 


Proposed can, by possi sibility, be 
than the prem = ear Renetee aad 











for those who are disposed to vote for the present 


billen the ground of its positive merits, 1 will 
repeat, that, after having thought much on the 
reform of our consular system; after havi ro- 
posed to myself such a labor when I entered Con- 
gress; efter having collected the material, and 
drawn up a bill for the purpose, I am satisfied 
the present bill is decidedly the best that, under 
existing circumstances, can be urged upon the 
House, with any prospect of success. Taeuk 
this after having examined with minuteness the 
details of the bill. That there are imperfections 
in it, | have no doubt; experience is necessary to 

rfect every system; and the great merit of the 

ill before the House is, that while some may 
question the amount of this or that salary, and the 
permission for this or that consul to trade, I have 
not met one man who does not say that the prin- 
ciples of the bill are plainly required by the public 
interest:— 

It substitutes positive law for executive, and 
ministerial, and consular discretion. It estab- 
lishes responsibility, and fixes it upon the imme- 
diate agent of any act. It makes open and plain 
to all, the nature and extent of the emoluments 
received by tvery one in the foreign service:— 

It allows no pay for service in advance; in- 
sures the personal discharge of the duties of an 
office, and puts an end to that species of Execu- 
tive favoritism, by which political partisans may 
be pensioned, to a greater degree than under the 
English Government, and more dangerously, be- 


|| cause clandestinely, and under the show of patri- 


otic impulse. It relieves the one hundred and 
forty thousand seamen of the country from taxa- 
tion in every beenenneb form, and secures to 
them, in the consul, a disinterested friend and 
counselor:— 

It relieves the five millions of tonnage of the coun- 
try of exposure in case of misfortune, shipwreck, 
or casualty abroad, to an enormous taxation in a 
variety of fees. It removes the discrimination 
now existing against small commercial adventures 
to contiguous ports in favor of large capitalists 
and distant trade. It gives our foreign agents 
abroad respect with the authorities of the country 
where they are located; frees them from the sus- 
picion of selfish gain in the discharge of their 
duties, and thus secures them a moral influence 
over their countrymen abroad, far more potent for 
good thanany mere legal authority with which we 
might armthem. The American traveling abroad 
will no more dread his consul, as a tax-gatherer, 
obstructing more than facilitating his power to 
travel without passport all over Europe. In fact, 


~in peace and in war, the consul will exist, with a 


fixed salary and definite duties—an American in 
nationality, as well as in sentiment—and this the 
rights of our citizens and the honor of the coun- 
try will be better insured than can possibly be 
under any other system which does not limit our 
consulships to American citizens, with definite law 
for their guidance. 

The bill has been framed with care, so that in 
accomplishing much, not to attempt other reforms 
not directly connected with our foreign machin- 
ery. The reorganization of the State Department 
itself, the classification of its clerks, the estab- 
lishment of a consular bureau, and a provision 
for the publication of consular dispatches, may 
properly be embraced in another bill. 

So, also, the bill does not change the special 
laws regulating the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
exercised under treaty stipulation by our consuls 
in China, These powers, however in their char- 
acter exceptional, made so by the peculiar people 
with whom our-consuls there have to deal. The 
bill also leaves the consulate in Japan and Borneo 
without a specified salary. Permisajon to estab- 
lish these have been secured by recent treaties not 
yet carried into execution, and it was deemed ad- 
visable not to advise them, by the attempt to fix 
Cigge oeterien tn thie bid baa git 9 

rade in the East is rapidly increasing, no 
doubt will receive, from another ress, the 
attention its importance demands, The bill, how- 
ever, puts on a good footing consuls at Zanzibar‘ 
on the eastern const of Africa, where the immense 

s of the Sultan of Zanzibar and Muscat 
ve become of interest to the whole commercial 
world, As early as the year 1818, the Sultan, 
it may not be generally known, prohibited the 








| exportation of slaves from the interior of Africa, 


| through his coast possessions, and since 1850 has 
|| prohibited even their introduction into his 


sions. His disposition has been favorable to this 
country, and his commerce at this time is subject 
| of strife with the nations of Europe. 
It should be remarked, while speaking ef the 
| charges of our consuls abroad, that most of the 
fees which they demand and receive are not 
| sanctioned by any definite law, but are regulated 
, according to the customs of the port at which they 
are situated. Now, if itshould happen that these 
fees are exorbitant—as I am assured it does some 
times happen, as it, indeed, must be when the com- 
plaint is so general—it is evident that those who 
| are taxed for these fees are not likely to have a 
remedy. The custom of the port is regulated by 
the body of consuls, not one of whom, if he re- 
ceives his compensation in fees, is likely to violate 
the custom by any reduction of fees; a proper 
esprit du ‘corps aol prevent that, even if aregard 
for self was not operative. Surely this sappues 
a motive for a change in the system, and that 

motive, I think, must be operative on this House. 
| But these heavy charges, and the pursuits of 
| trade on the part of our consuls lead to another 
greatevil. It throws the commerce of-this coun- 
try into foreign hands, and leads to most mortify- 
ing results. A very large portion of our business 
in foreign goods is done on foreign account. The 
manifestos are thus without consular certificates, 
and the revenue suffers by such a diversion of 
business. It is said that sixty per cent. of our 
foreign trade is thus thrown into foreign hands, 

I feel that on this subject | am speaking for a 
large mercantile constituency, many of whom I 
know have suffered by a diversion of business, 
and felt the great inconvenience and loss in their 
mercantile pursuits, resulting from the advantage 
which foreigners derive from our consular system 
and the consequences of its mal-arrangement. i 
speak, sir, thus, for America and for Americans, 
and ask for our country and our countrymen the 
benefits of our national legislation. We have too 
long been legislating for those who have no sym- 
pathy with us, no interest in our prosperity, and 
we delay to promote a trade that is truly Ameri- 





can. . 

I have already referred to other evils of the 
consular system, especially those that result from 
the consul being himself a merchant—of the ad- 
vantage which he has over the unofficial merchant 
in the market in which he is, and over the market 
to which he and his unfortunate rivals may send 
goods. Business men will understand all this, 
and they have not been backward in expressing 
their opinion, and urging a remedy. 1 believe 
this bill proposes the best remedy than can now 
be had. It takes nothing from my argument that 
I do not cite special instances, and refer to persons 

| to sustain my remarks. It should be enough for 
this House to know that sad evils, as I have men- 
tioned, may exist, that the present system is un- 
deniably liable to such a misdirection,and Ameri- 
can business and American men exposed to such 
abuses. The legislation that is for their interests, 
and the citizens far distant from our courts and our 
general laws, should be explicit and definite, and 
| as little as possible should be left toa discretion that 
is liable to be warped by opposing interests. At 
| home the executive, the legisiauve, and the courts 
of the country are all easily approached, and the 
misconduct of a public officer is at once resented 
by the sufferer, and punished by the appropriate 
tribunal. Abroad, petty annoyances, personal 
grievances, and official vexation ma; be felt and 
resented, but it cannot, for along time, be exposed; 
Ones if ever, punished. Emunently, then, it is 
| our duty to throw around our citizens abroad the 
egis of our protective laws, and to remove from 
the guardian of their rights and the avenger of 
their wrongs all temptations to neglect or injure 
their interests. 
| The evils to which 1 have referred are those of 
| a time of peace, when malpractice may only ex- 
tend to the interests immediately injured. That 
is, of course, bad enough, But it is far worseina 
season of war. The consul, dependent upon his 
fees for compensation, may grow rich by a favor- 
able concurrence of circumstances in peace; but 
in a season of war he, without the stimulus of 
fees, may neglect the duties which belong to the 
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office, or else use his consular powers in a way to || than we have been. George the Third, pleased 
| with the ordinary dress of his day, said ‘* Let all 


involve our country in constant difficulty. 


I may appeal to the experience of almost every | 


gentleman now in this bouy, that Congress is, at 
every session, annoyed with application from Min- 


sation, for duties devolved upon them by the ab- 
sence of others; and though some of these claims 
may be unfounded, yet generally they are just; 


and thus our diplomatic expenses (especially) are | 
ewollen far beyond all estimate which, it seems, | 


could bz as readily and exactly madeas any, even 
for the most trifling duties in advance. 
is the unsystematized state of this part of our pub- 


two salaries for one service, and sometimes three. 
mortifying results to which the practice leads. 
And in the uncertainty of our legislation, we often 
been charged with the affairs of a Minister in the 


absence of a Minister; nay, we refuse or neglect to | 
repay the amount that the confiding secretary or | 


consul advanced, and allow him to suffer from our |, 
delay, and to occupy the attitude of a petitioner || 


for favors. 

All these evils will be obviated by the bill before 
us. Duties are, in it, specifically defined, time 
and place noted, and the compensation fixed, and 


the liberty of the officer properly restrained. The 


bill secures to our foreign service, diplomatic and 
consular, a dignified character. It removes from | 
theconsul thechance of importation, which, though | 
they have been deserved by some, have not | 
been earned by others. Much as have been the 
wrongs committed by persons acting as our con- 


j 


| 


| 


who approach me, do so in this costume,” and | 


the dress of that period has since remained the 


|| court-dress of England. We, coming into exist- 
isters, secretaries, chargés, &c., for extra compen- | 


ence asa nation with institutions directly opposed || 


| in principle to those of Great Britain, have dis- 


carded its idle trappings, which, at the most, would 


| only have been laughed at in the street, but have 


all its curebersome details and practical evils, down 


| to the present day. 


But such || 


i+ 
} 


lic service that we are almost invariably paying | 


t] 


omit the proper compensation of officers who have || 


} 


} 
| 


sule in other eountries, it is not denied that || 


many oflicerw of that grade have discharged their | 
duties with fidelity, and have manifested that dig- 

nity of feeling, and that justice of conduct which 

becomes the representative of the interests of a 

great nation, and it is precisely from this class of 

Officers that the information relatiwe to the abuses 

to which the present system is exposed, has been 

derived. 

I ought to mention one instance of an American 
gentleman who, for the last six years, has dis- 
charged the duties of a consulate of vast import- 
ance to the commercial interest of his country, | 
and often of much moment to his traveling coun- | 
trymen. He has shrunk from the imposition of | 
fees as far as possible; and while he maintained | 


the character of a gentleman and an officer, had to || ; 


combat with some of the prejudices which the | 
errors of others of his rank ha created. 

‘We must not lose sight of the fact that our 
country needs d officers, and that the character 
of a nation, and often its interests, are judged of 
by the man selected for its representative. But 
especially must the interests of individuals, which 
the nation proposes to protect by the establish- 
ment of consulates, be 
the officer employed. 

Beside the advantage which our commerce must 
derive from the provision of this bill that forbids 
the consul to be engaged in commerce, another 
great benefit results in the equalizing of compen- 


sation. 

The bill, I believe, is right in principle, and as 
nearly so in its details as it can be made under 
present circumstances. Time and experience 
may suggest improvements—and Congress will 
not fail to enact whatever is thus suggested. 
Meantime let us not allow the present opportu- 
nity to pass without correcting existing abuses. 

I think, sir, it will be the best policy, at this late 

riod of the session, and after the careful exam- 
ination that { know has been given the subject, to 
pass the bill before the House without amend- 
ment. Its actual and positive advan far 
outrun any doubtful improvement of which it is 
capable. It will be the germ, I have no doubt, of 
& system of fo ‘intercourse worthy of the 
country, and, in some degree, responsive to the 
character of our institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in the habit of smiling at 
the ridiculousness of the court-dress of England 
in an enlightened age. It ia, however, sir, but 
the decoration of royalty, where ro isa prin- 


ciple of Government. i ent 
even in this, Sseeuvasilinie ant beisatene enue 


| 


I trust the bill will pass. I cannot doubt the 
disposition of the House on the subject. I hope, 
then, that it will be soon sent to the other branch, 


| and be as promptly and confidingly received there 
The amount paid, though many thousand dollars, || 
is of far less consequence than the unpleasant and | 


i 


| Matanzas 


ected by the conduct of || 





as, | believe, it will be passed here. We have other 
bills that must become laws, and will claim pre- 
cedence. I hope, then, that no attempts to ehange 
any portion of the bill will here or elsewhere 


delay its passage. 


Fees, Prorest (wow CoLuecten.)—Fee charged for 
the extension of a protest, at several of the consulates in 
different countries. 


Glasgow 


Hong Kong 
Calcutta 
Melbourne 
Hobart ‘Town 


‘ Sandwich Islands. 
Gibralter 


Honolulu 
Society Islands. 
St. Helena 8 Tahiti 
Halifax,N. 8 
Kingston, Jamaica 
Nassau, N 
Turks Island 
Barbados 
Bermuda . 


Bay of Islands, (extending 
and engrossing) 
Feejee Islands, do 
Hayti, 
Port au Prince 


a Haytien 

ty 0 - Do ewece 

Marsailles 8 os ow — 

Guadaloupe, W.I..... 8a16 

Martinique 16 
Spain. 

Cadiz ...cccccccsvcccere $8 

Malaga 8 

Barcelona........ 


Mazatlan 
Acapulco 
Central America. 
San Juan del Norte 
New Granada. 

25 Carthagena 
Panama 
Aspinwall 

Venezuela, 


Trinidad de Cuba 
St. Jago de Cuba 


St. John’s, P. R 


Fayal, Azores 

Maranham Island 
Pernambuco...... +++ ° 
Rio de Janeiro 

Rio Grande 

Bahia 


Amsterdain 

Rotterdam 

Para 
Montevideo 
Buenos Ayres .. 


INVALID PENSIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. R. E. FENTON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tee Hovse or Representatives, 
February 9, 1855. 

The House took up for consideration the bill 
making appropriations for the payment of Invalid 
Pensions for che year ending June 30, 1856. 

The following amendment, previously offered 
by Mr. Fenron, was reported from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, with the recommenda- 
tion that it be non-concurred in: 

And be it her enacted, That any woman who was the 
wife or of an officer, non-commissioned officer, 
musician, private, seaman, or marine, who served in the 
Army or Navy of the United States in the revolutionary 
war, or in any subsequent war, and has since died in the 
land or naval service of the United States, shall also be en- 
Speneeccaatenn ease cs a comane 

t 
which her husband ed one. 5 or 


Mr. FENTON said: 


Mr. Spraxer: Having had the honor to submit 
the amendment to the invalid appropriation bill, 


i 
| 


| argument in defense of my proposition 
retained her diplomatic and consular system, with || 
_ relieve the amendment from the unfair 
| prejudice heaped upon it by the gentlem 

| Alabama, [Mr. Hovsron,] and A ‘ieee 





[February 9 


~ Ho. or Reps, 

which the Committee of Ways and Mea ca 
deemed proper to report upon adversely, a 
but feel a deep interest in the disposition to 
made of it by this House. | will not so far tres. 
om upon the indulgence and patience of th 

ouse, already wearied by protracted debate y : 
various questions, when time for action is so _ 
and therefore so precious, as to make an elaboran 


it needs it not, but I desire in a word, if posable? 


and: unjug 


ose of ki 
views. Kindred 


It is said it will take many millions to answe 
its requirements if adopted. Suppose it does: ig 
this to be interposed as an argument against ity 

sage? Has this declaration, even if true, jn 
itself any force? I can well conceive how, in the 
early days of the Republic, with a depleted and 
bankrupt Treasury, the people depressed and 
borne down by protracted war, the Government 
should fail to pay the sums due those who had 
fought the battles for ourIndependence. But, sir 
at this day, with an overfiowing Treasury, anj 
with a country ilhmitable in its resources, no such 
objection can be successfully interposed. This 
Congress cannot cover itself with a shield so trans. 
parent; it would subject us to the charge of par. 
simony and ingratitude. 

I do not, however, admit the allegation. I am 
aware that no definite sum can be fixed upon. 
The nearest approximation is arrived at by him 
only who has given this subject the most exten. 
sive and searching investigation, and who, by his 
superior sagacity, is the better enabled to arrive 
at correct results. In the latter regard, I most 
respectfully yield to those gentlemen who entertain 
opinions adverse to my own; in the former, | join 
issue, and have to say to this House, after much 
attention, thought, and inquiry, that it will not take 
millions to subserve its requirements; ay, sir, it 
will not, in my opinion, require as much money 
for this as for the Senate (Fessenpen) amendment, 
which, at the most exorbitant figure, is placed a 
$1,200,000; and yet I would do justice to theclass 
of persons embraced in this proposition, if it ex- 
hausted the Treasury of the whole of that surplus 
now so prolific in corrupting legislation. 

I propose to ingraft no new principle upon the 
legislation of the country in regard to our pension 
laws. I desire, rather, to aviiplify slightly the 
rule of construction at the Pension Bureau, and 
to remove largély the perplexity and intricacy 
which surround and run through the present laws 
and make it so difficult to obtain equal justice. 
The present laws exterd to those widows only 
whose husbands have died in the Army, or after 
their return from disease contracted while in th 
service. Without adverting, for the purpose of 
argument, to the temptation placed before the ap- 
plicant, which Ynight lead in less honest minds to 
duplicity, fraud, and even perjury, in making the 
proofs, I may say it is often diffienlt to trace the 
original cause of disability or death, and hence 
the embarrassment the Commissioner of Pensions 
is subject to, in the discharge of his official duty, 
and in determining upon this class of cases. 

To removeall unnecessary obstacles in the exe- 
cution of the law, and liability to invade and vio- 
late its provisions, the amendment provides tha! 
if a soldier dies in the service of his country, his widow 
shall be pensioned. oe 

It proposes, in addition, to remove the disabil- 
ity or barrier of marriage which is now interposed 
against those who have, or have had, second hus- 
bands. Our laws, in effect, offer a bounty to those 
widows of soldiers who disobey the laws of as80- 
ciation, stifle the impulses of their nature, and 
prove indifferent to the usages of civilization; ™ 
other words, we say to ae eet engage 
in matrimony, the stream a volence, 
and charity, dispensed by this Government 0” 
account of the meritorious services of your hvs- 
band in defense of his country, shall be dried 
its source, the fountain shall swell with benificent 
i but continue in a state of widow 

stipend 
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. hig regard, is what I would remedy. Wegive 
ne eotd to women, not because they were the 
em or are the widows, of the soldiers, but 
because their husbands lost their lives in the ser- 
vice of their country. The principle of giving 
nsioos to the widows of those whose husbands 
ee died in the service, 1s now applied to navy 
cases, but the second marriage barrier is inter- 
osed even againstthem. This amerdment places 
the Army and Navy upon an equal footing. } 
| had intended to modify my amendment so as || charging a debt so sacred. 
to direct payment to those who received injuries It is supposed by some that our pension list is 
while in the line of duty, from the date of their dis- || quite large, but when it is considered that four 
ability. The whole number of Army invalid pen- || hundred and seventy-one thousand six hundred 
sioners on the rolls as appears from the report of || and twenty-two men were engaged in the war of 
the Commissioner of Pensions, under date of Octo- || 1812, and two hundred and thirty-four thousand | 
ber 10, 1854, was five thousand and six, and the || four hundred and ninety-five in the subsequent || 
number paid during the year ending with that date, || wars, including the Mexican—making a grand 
four thousand four hundred and eighty-six. aggregate of seven hundred and six thousand one 
The number of Navy invalids now on the rolls || hundred and seventeen—it is a matter of wonder 
is four hundred and ninety-seven, and it is sup- || that the number of invalids is so small—appar- 
ed they have mostly, if not -_— been pen- || ently small, in comparison with the number of || 
sioned from the date of their wounds. In fact, || men who were in the service; so small, indeed, 
sir, such was the practice of the Government in || as to induce the belief that there are many meri- 
all cases—Army and Navy—down to 1820; and’! torious soldiers who have failed to receive pen- 
| have never believed that the construction given || sions, owing to the difficulty of obtaining the strict 
to the act of 1820, by the Commissioner of Pen- || proof required at the Pension Office. Every Rep- 
sions, under the operation of which these men || resentative knows that cases are often presented to 
weré pensioned only from the completion of their || Congress, where the parties are unable to bring 
proofs, was in conformity to the spirit of the law || themselves within the existing laws. In fact, sir, 
or the intention of the law-makers, and scarcely || my attention was firet drawn to the investigation 
to be tolerated by- the letter. Hon. Benjamin F. || of this subject from the applications of many of | 
Butler, then Attorney General of the United || my constituents, which I had the honor to pre- 
States, in speaking of this matter, says: sent for the action of this body; and every step I 
«But I am distinetly informed by the Commissioner of || take in the examination awakens fresh interest in 
Pensions that this was the only limitation imposed by the || the rights and equities of this misused and neg- || 
HE ee lites anne ine et || Heted class of our fellow-citizens, and renews my 
oa and where ee he Army at the time he was || Z¢aland determination to do all in my power to || 
Sie the sealed wan adanaean 2 accruing from the || cause this Congress to wash its hands of the deep 
date of the disability, no matter when the testimony was || injustice. 
completed or procuced.”” The soldiers’ convention at Philadelphia, in 
It is not my purpose, however, to find fault || 1854, and again in this city in 1855, passed strong 
with the construction of our pension laws; but I || resolutions urging Cong:ess to pay invalid pen- 
sioners from the date of their disability; and the 
people expect their Representatives will extend, || 
at least, this act of justice to the men who fought || 


| Of the fifty-four thousand, eight hundred and | 
thirty-three soldiers of the Revolution, who were 
pensioned by the acts of 1818, 1828, and 1832, only | 
one thousand and sixty-nine remain, and these 
are rapidly passing away. The money which we 
have annually expended for this class of pension- 
ers will more than pay the sums due the invalids 
of 1812. We have abundant means now in the 
‘Treasury, and we are bound, by every considera- | 
tion of honor and justice, to act prompily in dis- | 

















insist that those men who entered the service in 
the war of 1812 had a right to expect pensions || 
from the date of their disabilities; in fact, sir, it 
was an implied obligation on the part of this 
Government towards its soldiers—a contract, to 
all intents and purposes, for all persons who 
entered the service under that law had good reason 
to expect that, if they should become disabled, 
they would be allowed pensions ainere ne to the 
nature of their disabilities, to commence from the 
time when they should cease to receive the pay 
and emoluments of the service. It was in view 
of the acts of 1780, 1790, 1802, and of January 11, 
1812, to raise an additional military force, &c., 
as well as other regulations and laws never re- 
led, that many brave men presented their 
Ciae to the enemy, and received the blow which 
was simed at their country. Our soldiers had a 
right to expect, when they entered the service of 
the United States—as every man of fair sense 
uderstood our laws to determine and mean—that 
if he should become disabled while in the line of 
his duty in the public service, he should receive 
an allowance according to the degree of his dis- 
ability, for life, or during disability, and such was 


their country’s rights and independence. 

We have not been over scrupulous or cautious 
in passing acts when more money, and for more 
questionable purposes were involved; and, in some 
instances, when the peace and quiet of the country 
was jeoparded. 

But to speak of enditures. We paid 
$10,000,000 for a poor strip of Mexican territory, 
it has been asserted to accommodate a few men 
who seek to build, with the aid of Government, a 
railroad along our southern border, from the Gulf |, 
to the Pacific coast. One half that expenditure will 
satisfy a much larger number of persons who have, |, 
in time past, with their valor and blood acquired 
thrice, aye, ten times the domain, and brought it 
as a legacy to our common country. 

We have authorized the outlay of millions more 
in building war steamers. Urged by considera- 
tions of economy, patriotism, and policy, should 
we not be oes in paying these men, at an out- 
lay not half as great hen, sir, if our country 





the uniform practice prior to 1820, as before || is again unfortunately brought in hostile — 
remarked; and while I disclaim the intention of || with a foreign Power, the descendants of these 


reviewing the authority and correctness of Colone} 


patriots will fly to our country’s standard, ready 
Edwards’s (then, and for nearly a quarter of a 


and able to push back the first tread of the invader. 
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our battles, and shed their blood in defense of || 


| beginnin 


| is true, the good and the evil 





century, Commissioner of Pensions) construction 
of the act, [ may be allowed, in conclusion upon 
this point, to say, the effect of that construction is 
to repeal the laws of , and repudiate con- 
tracts which were made by the Government with 
the soldiers when entered the service. 

To return—of the four thousand, four hundred 
and eighty-six invalid pensioners, it is estimated, 
and I think with correctness, that about 
one fourth have been paid from the date of their || of service in the revolutionary war, or the war of 
wounds, leaving to be provided for three thousand || 1812, shown a parsimony or undue degree of con- 
three hundred and sixty-four, and estimating the || servatism upon this subject. We 
average amount due these men, at $500 each, yment 
which is a liberal computation, it will require to , and at this I do net complain; I think it | 
pay them, $1,682,000. But suppose it should re- || just and proper; but, while we are liberal in this 

wire $2,000,000, the income of the Government }} di y let us not fail to do simple justice to our | 

i own needy and worthy Army invalids, who fought || 


or two weeks will pay them; an i 
comparison ee in an humbler sphere, but with equal merit |, 


They will pen our armies; build and man our 
navies; and make a more permanentand invulner- 
able defense, than can be had in coast and coun- 
try encircled with walled fortifications, and seas 
covered with mounted gun-ships, The love and 
devotion of those whom the Government had 
justly aud Oe nd ee would be yo our 
country—its pride greatness in peace, its 

in war. Nor have we, in individual cases 





y inconsiderable 
sum indeed, in with our boundless 
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action of past Congresses in a complaining spirit, 
in paying those patriotic men (or their heirs) who 
came here from a foreign land, and heroicall 
fought by the side of our brave people, in their 
struggle for independence, Such sacrifice and de- 
votion to our infant struggle, which ended in the 
establishment of a formof Government most 
fect, and adopting a system of institutions the 
most liberal and free of any on earth, and which 
we now in great fullness enjoy, should not go 
anrequited. A grateful people, and a just and 
generous Government should beactive in discharg- 
ing all its obligations and duties to those who 
fought the battles for its establishment, or for ita 
isenenins in after time, whether native or alien 

rn. 

And in alluding to this matter, sir, 1 am re- 


_muinded of another topic, now attracting much 


public attention, and in reference to which I trust 
the House will indulge me in offering a few ob- 
servations, although not germane to the subject I 
rose to discuss, 

A new element has recently appeared mingli 
itself in our political contests, or perhaps I shou 


| say an old element reorganized and newly devel- 
oped, under auspices that have lent to it a present 


importance that many reflecting minds are confi- 
dent will wane be sustained in the future. 

I approach this subject not without hesitation, 
because of the mystery in which the Know-Noth- 


| ing party have seen fit to envelope their purposes, 


and the machinery by which they accomplish their 
ends. Notwithstanding some of the results of 


| their initiatory movements may be said to be sal- 


utary, their mode of warfare in concealing their 
forces in ambush, from whence they assail their 
opponents without exposing themselves, might 


| lead to a suspicion of the correctness of their prin- 


ciples, and the patriotism of their designs. So far, 
however, as they have seen proper to proclaim 
the ends they have in view, there is much that 
deserves attention and examination. 

There was a condition of the public mind, 


| produced by leprous political organizations, and 
_an anti-Democratic and mischievous policy of 


those in power, that seemed to invite a popular 
demonstration, which, if it did not strike the 
ancient order of things to the ground, should, at 


| least, teach politicians a lesson which would lead 
| toa correction of some of the existing abuses,— 
| for long years practiced. To this state of the 
_ public mind may be attributed the rapid 


which this party has made from very small 

: to a power that is not to be treated 
with ridicule or indifference, but which, on the 
contrary, is entitled to our candid consideration. 
In the late elections it has manifested a strength 
and vigor that characterizes the maturity of age, 
and an efficiency of organization which has con- 
founded the counsels of party ; and while it 

“of this world are 
often found mingled together in human affairs, it 
is truly unfortunate that an organization of such 
early manhood and strength, should be vulner- 
able to the charge of an illiberal and proscriptive 
spirit and tendenry. 

I freely admit the existence of evils growing out 
of the —— of tactics adopted or practised by 
both political parties in their relations to our 
adopted citizens. Their prejudices, as a class, have 
too often been appealed to, and their suffrages se- 


| cured by means alike discrgditable and pernicious, 
a 


and so faras this order may correct this and other 
evils of the old organizations, it has my approval 
and codperation. 

The purity of our JJective franchise depends oa 
the influences control its exercise, and, there- 
fore, all to the cupidity, ambition, or 
printions the electors should bediscountenanced 

y every friend of our institutions. But surely 
these good ends can be accomplished by open 
means, without infringing upon the acknowledged 
rights of any of our citizens, or doing violence to 


| sentiments which recognize the brotherhood of 


man. 
The first general idea that has attracted 
notice, said to be partially embraced in thedesigne 


of this party, is + ee to 
this Sount ? from other nations. the emi- 
gration hither of the criminals and paupers of 


as he \E _ giving to us the of lation 
T males os sedcuies te our auién, or tho'l which the selenmatery in naples 


Jaws and regulations of 
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despotic Governments have cast out, even of their || 
jurisdiction as unwholesome, should be prohibited, || for ; ' 
cannot, | apprehend, admit of a serious doubt. || izing, and elevating the human race. Is this to 


The committee of which I have the honor of being | 
a member, have had this subject under considera- | 


tion, and have reported a bill carefully guarded, || selves and our privileges and rights? by building || 


and of great stringency upon this subject, which | 
if adopted, I confidently hope will remedy, to a | 
considerable extent, the growing evil. On the } 
other hand, that obstructions should be placed in | 
the way of the intelligent, industrious, sober, and || 
enterprising men, who seek a home in this pro- || 
claimed and of the free and home of the op- || 
ed” with the hope of bettering their condition, || 
j cannot believe will be tolerated, on due reflection, || 
by any liberal mind. pa 
Let us inquire, Mr. Speaker, if it would not be 
better, more in accordance with the spirit and 
jus of our institutions, that while ewes sO 
ar as we may against the evils I have referred to, 
we should turn our attention with renewed interest 
to ‘*Americanizing,”’ if | may be allowed the use 
of the term, the foreign population now among us, 
and those who may hereafter come to our shores. 
This foreign element is already here, and its mag- 
nitude and importance will be increased. Causes 
beyond our control have long ago settled this ques- 
tion, The manner in which these people are to 
be received and treated, presents a grave and im- | 
a question which we must meet. Will they 
likely to forget their early habits and impres- | 
sions, to regard ourcountry and its laws with favor, || 
and become the earnest promoters of its interests | 


{| 


in peace, and the defenders of its safety in war, if || 
we close our hearts and our sympathies against || 
them, and treat them as a proscribed and sus- || 
pected people? Will they not remain among us, | 
aliens in sentiment and feeling, as well as in char- | 
acter and condition? Will not the unavoidable | 
effect of an intolerant and exclusive policy be, to 
unite and combine the foreign population in a 
community of feeling and of interest, and place 
them beyond the influence of the sentiments that 
fill our own-bosoms as American citizens, proud 
of our country, and solicitous of its welfare? In || 
this condition, would they not form in our social || 
and political economy an element of weakness, if | 
not of danger? These, it seems to me, sir, are | 
interesting inquiries, and demand the honest inves- | 
tigation and conscientious action of every one | 
who may be ina position to influence the direction 
of public affairs. 

The experience of the world may be safely con- 
sulted as a guide in this matter. The endless 
contests in almost every other country on earth, 
between classes and conditions, the oppressed and 
the free, the privileged and proscribed, furnish 
lessons of instruction and warning; they serve as- 
heacon-lights to warn the thoughtless and indiffer- || 
ent of impending danger. Philanthropy, instead 
of self-interest, wisdom and not passion, should || 
mfluence our reflections upon this subject; and, | 
thus actuated, we need not fear that we shall go | 
very far astray. The intelligent judgment of a || 
great and noble people, in whose veins course the | 
best blood of many races, wil! settle the question 
in accordance with the rights of all the parties, the 
dictates of enlightened civilization, the best inter- 
este of the country, and the spirit of the age. 

But this is a subject, sir, with which, | appre- 
hend, the Congress of the United States have little 





| dn all the face of the earth.” 
| as practicable, elevate, disenthrall, and redeem 
| those who are cast among us, from the vices and 


|| not resolutely and patriotica 





todo. We are authorized by the Constitution to 
provide “ uniform naturalization laws,’ defining 
the time and the — in which ie n born 
persons, emigrating to this country, shall me 
eae p eat. of the Republic. It is left 
wholly to the several States to determine what 
class of persons shall be allowed to exercise the 
elective franchise, and the.terms upon which they 
may be eligible to office pertaining to State juris- 
diction. In these ts the States are soverei 
within that sphere, and beyond the control of the 
Federal Government. No “ uniform rule” in State 
action can be established; each State will decide 
for itself, and each may differ in its regulations 
from the other. As long as the States make no 
claim to exercise the ive of making citizens 
of the United States, they do not encroach upon 
the acknowledged province of Congress. 

T have ed the mission of this country, 
Mr. » With somewhat different views than 
it seem are cherished by the organization 
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ee 


of which I have been speaking. We have claimed 
for ourselves the purpose of civilizing, christian- 


be accomplished, or accelerated, by adopting an 
exclusive or restrictive policy in relation to our- 


walls and barriers against those who differ from 
us only in the tenets of religious faith, or in the 
accidental circumstarice of the place of their na- 
tivity, which they cannot pass; and by closing 
our hearts and our sympathies against their deep 
anxiety and hope for a common brotherhood, and 
their earnest desire to share with us a common 
and gloriousinheritance? Sir, these are questions 
that, to a true American, require no answer. The 
appropriate response, I apprehend, is already upon 


| the lips of every gentleman who hears me, and 
| will spring quick from the heart of a heaven- 
| favored and magnanimous people. 
| are our brethren, for our common Father ‘* hath 


These men 


made, of one blood, all nations of mento dwell 
Let us then, so far 


errors of their years in a foreign land, under Gov- 


| ernments and with people less just and less favored 
| than our own. 


If this new movement shal! design, or have the 


|| effect, to ignore or expel the anti-slavery sentiment 
|| of the North, its deep and justly indignant anathe- 


mas at the strides of the slave power, its condem- 
nation of the late iniquitous feet which, if 
lly met and over- 
thrown, is to carry slavery into the fair regions 
once dedicated to freedom, then truly may every 
lover of freedom deplore its triumph. 
I have feared, sir, that it had congeniality in the 
South, because they discover in it the principle or 


| element which sympathises and extends fostering 


aid to theirschemes for not merely staying the tide 
of emigration to the new Territories, but of impos- 


| ing disabilities upon emigrants which shall deprive 
| them of power to turn into the channels of free- 


dom their early legislation. If the question of 
freedom is to be in the least subordinated by this 
new party, then is a paramount reason furnished 
for opposing it, for no organization should be 
allowed for one moment to override the anti-sla- 
very sentiment of the North, aroused and placed 
on the defensive through the late alarming en- 
croachments of the slave power. 


| NEBRASKA AND KANSAS—ALIEN SUFFRAGE— 


SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY—MISSOURI 
COMPROMISE. 


SPEECH OF HON. SION H. ROGERS, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
February 15, 1855. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole 


+ on the state of the Union— 


Mr. ROGERS said: 


Mr. Cuatrman: I regret that I feel that it is in- 
cumbent upon me to ask the indulgence of the 


| House, and especially do I regret it when I pro- 


pose to speak of the principles contained in a bill 


| which passed at the last session of this Congress. 


It is, however, due to myself and expected of me 
by my constituents. I, with a few southern gen- 
tlemen, voted against the Nebraska and Kansas 
bill, in opposition to a large majority, composed 
of both political parties, from the South. For all 
those gentlemen [ have the highest respect. In- 
deed, sir, for some of them in this and the other 
end of the Capitol, my attachment was so great, 
and my deference to their better judgment 80 po- 
tential, that for a time I was made to hesitate 
what course I should pursue. 1 tried to believe 
that they were right I read their speeches, and 
conversed with a many of them in the hope 
that f might be convinced of an error in my own 
judgment. But, sir, the more I examined the 

if], the more conversation [ had with the friends 
of the bill, the more th ly I became satisfied 
that the principles established in it were not the 
trae principles which should be incorporated in 
our territorial bills, that it was pregnant with mis- 
chief to the South, and had in it the elements of 


| discord which might lead to a dissolution of 
| Union. These were my honest convictions then 
and the course of things since goes far to confirm 
me in the belief that those convictions were ; t, 
I have reason to believe that a great many south. 
ern gentlemen in this House, and the Senate, dis. 
| charged what they conceived to be their duty jn 
| voting for the Nebraska and Kansas bill 4s 
honestly as I did mine in voting sgainst jt 
y 6 » and 
I concede that much to all: I claim no more for 
_ myself than what I cheerfully allow to others, 
| It may be that they were right; time can and wijj 
show whether they were or not. I make no pre. 
tensions to infallibility for myself. When my 
judgment errs—and no man’s is always right—| 
shall go wrong; for while, in public life, that shal} 
be the great and sole director of my public acts. 
| I need not say, that if I had consulted a selfish 
| policy, that I would have voted differently. My 


| estop 


} 


| Democratic friends would then have been 
from opposing me, or assailing my course upon 
| this qdestion; and, whatever the results arisin 

from the passage of the bill, I could have taken 
pefuge under the covering of able and distin. 
| guished statesmen of my own party from my own 
section, and could have pointed to their course to 
excuse mine with my Whig friends. But, sir, | 
will never take such refuge; | would rather now, 
in the beginning of life, sacrifice every hope for 
political favor and preferment. 

1 voted with the friends of the bill upon all pre. 
liminary questions. I was willing to meet the 
issue, and let the majority pass it, after it had 
been so shaped as to force me to vote against it, 
I felt then, as I feel now, that when my constit- 
uents looked into the matter for themselves, 
when the practical operations of, this bill were felt 
and seen, that my vote would be vindicated. With 
the most distinguished Whigs in my State against 
| me on this question, and with not a press in the 
| State openly defending my course, and with the 
| great parade that it was a southern measure 
| heralded over the whole South, I felt that I was in 
danger of being overwhelmed without a hearing. 
But, sir, there is an intuitive good sense amongst 
our people that rarely ever allows them to err in 
their judgment of men or measures. They may 
| for awhile be led by false lights. They may make 
| up their judgment occasionally before a fair ex- 
_ amination of the subject-matter; but a sober second 
| thought will always correct that hasty judgment, 
| and that sober second thought is sure to come. 
| In my own State, I find a great many of all 
classes and grades, agreeing with me upon this 
, question and approving my course. I finda great 
| many more of both political parties who condemn 
| the bill as most injudicious and unwise in its 
| inception, and a great many I find who entertain 
| the opinion that it embodies the true doctrine. So 
| far as I have heard, they all do me the justice to 
admit that I discharged honestly my duty asa 
| Representative, according to my best judgment, 
_in giving the vote I did. And, sir, I do them the 
| justice to say that, although they differ with me, 
_ I know they entertain honestly the opinions they 
/express. Then, sir, it is t and a to 
| examine the bill and see who is right. With that 
| view, I have asked the indu of the House. 

Bills have been introduced at every session of 
Congress for the last several years, proposing 10 
organize a territorial government for Nebraska. 
For reasons which appear in the debates, which 
reasons it is not necessary for me to review here, 
all those bills were rejected. December 14, 1853, 
Mr. Donae, of Iowa, introduced into the Senate 
a bill proposing the same thing, which bill was 
referred to the Committee on Territories, and Jan- 
vary 4, 1854, a substitute was reported to the 
Senate, accompanied with a report by Mr. Dove- 

Las, At that time the whole country was quiet, 
and in this Hall no di ion was manifested, 
by Say toseetiate that hwy 6 or he Be - 
about slavery, exc y the membe: hio, 
(Mr. Gisaess.t vias singular and, as I think 
unpatriotic vocation it is, and the 
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by the almost universal feeling of the people of the 
wholecountry at their respective conventions, held 
n 1852, to nominate their candidates for President 
oil Vice-President, declared that they would not 
further agitate the slavery question in Congress 
or out of it. The Democratic convention passed, 
among others, the following resolution: 

«5, Resolved, That the Democratic party will resist all 
tempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, the agita- 
om of the slavery question, under whatever shape or color 
the atiempt may be made.”” : 

The Whigs, at their convention, passed the 
following resolution: 

« Resolved, That the series of acts of the Thirty-First 
Congress, commonly known as the compromise adjust- 
ment, (the act for the recovery of fugitives from labor in- 
cluded) are recgived and acquiesced in by the Whigs of 
the United States as a final settlement in principle and 
substance, of the subjects to which they relate: and, so far 
as these acts are concerned, we will maintain them, and 
insist on their strict enforcement until time and experience 
shall demonstrate the necessity of further legislation to 
guard against the invasion of laws on the one hand, and the 
abuse of their present efficiency to carry out the require- 
ments of the Constitution; and we deprecate all further 
agitation of the questions thus settled, as dangerous to our 
peace, and will discountenance all efforts to continue or 
renew such agitation, whenever, wherever, or however 
made ; and we will maintain this settlement as essential to 
the nationality of the Whig party, and the integrity of the 
Union.” 

With those solemn resolves, made on those im- 
portant occasions, the two great political parties 
went into the canvass, and all over the country 

ledged themselves to stand by their platforms, 
and in good faith to carry out their resolves. The 
election resulted in favor of the Democratic candi- 
date; a large Democratic majority was returned to 
this House; and the ‘* ball was opened,”’ not with 
the discussion of the slavery question, but with 
a quarrel between factions of the Democratic 
party, about the*spoils. We heard of nothing 
but the Hards and the Softs; the Hunkers and the 
Barnburners; the Old Line Democrats, &c. From 
the developments made in these discussions, it 
appeared that Abolitionists and Free-Soilers had 
been placed in lucrative and responsible positions. 

From these developments it was circulated in 
the South—whether true or not | have not time 
now to argue—to the annoyance of southern Dem- 
ocrats that the Administration was seeking to 
“crush out” the true Democrats of the North, 
and to build wp and sustain, by Executive patron- 
age, the Buffalo or Van Buren wing of the a: 
In the South, the Administration was defended by 
the Democratic press, and by Democratic orators, 
upon the ground that old differences had been 


bested wp; Gud: Shak Gl etbed eipen the Balintore | sisted, that, by virtue of the Constitution of the 


platform, Hards and Softs, Barnburners, Hunk- 
ers, and all, This quarrel was confined almost 
entirely to politicians and office-seekers; or at 
least extended only to a few localities. The people 
were quiet; crimination and recrimination was 


.no longer indulged in between the North and the 


South. In all sections a propre fraternal feeling 
was springing again into life. The Abolitionists 
were growing by d fewer and fewer every 
day, and in numbers, ceeeinby less.”” In this 
condition of things it was that a bill to organize 
the territorial government for Nebraska was re- 
ported pack to the Senate on the 4th of January, 
1854, with the report which I have before alluded 
to. { desire to call the attention of the House and 
the country to this report. The Senate deemed it 
a document of great importance, for I find the fol- 
lowing entry made on the report: 

« Ja 1854—Ordered to be and that five 
thosand additousl copies be sed ay mag use of the 


In one respect, which I will notice hereafter, 
the report is not consistent with the bill which ac- 
companied it. First, however, to the report, and 
I beg leave to read the whole of it: 

“The Committee on Territories, to which was 
referred a bill for an act to establish the Territory 
of Nebraska, have given the same that serious and 
deliberate consideration which its great 
demands, and beg leave to report it 
Senate, with various amendments, in the form of a 
substitute for the bill.’ 

The report is headed with the declaration that 
the bill was one of great importance, and that it 
had had the “serious and deliberate considera- 
lion’ of the committee. The report then goes on: 


“The principal amendmerits which your com- 
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mittee deem it their duty to commend to the favor- 
able action of the Senate 
those in which the principles established by the 

compromise measures of 1850, so far as they are 

applicable to territorial organizations, are proposed | 
to be affirmed and carried into practical operation || 
within the limits of the new Territory. 

‘“«The wisdom of those measures is attested, 
not less by their salutary and beneficial effects, in 
allaying sectional agitation, and restoring peace 
and harmony to an irritated and distracted people, 
than by the cordial and almost universa! a - 
bation with which they have been received and 
sanctioned by the whole country. In the judg- 
ment of your committee, those measures were 
intended to have a far more comprehensive and 
enduring effect than the mere adjustment of the 
difficulties arising out of the recent acquisition of 
Mexican territory. They were designed to estab- | 
lish certain great principles, which would not only 
furnish adequate remedies for existing evils, but, 
in all time to come, avoid the perils of a similar | 
agitation, by withdrawing the question of slavery 
from the Halls of Cuape and the political arena, 
and committing it to the arbitrament of those who 
are immediately interested in, and alone respon- | 
sible for, its consequences. 

‘* With the view of conforming their action to 
what they regard the settled policy of the Gov- 
ernment, sanctioned by the approving voice of the 
American people, your committee have deemed it 
their duty to incorporate and perpetuate in their 
territorial bill the principles and spirit of those 
measures. If any other considerations were neces- 
sary to render the propriety of this course imper- 
ative upon the committee, they may be found in 
the fact that the Nebraska country occupies the 
same relative position to the slavery question as 
did New Mexicoand Utah, when those Territories 
were organized. 

‘* Tt was a disputed pent whether slavery was 
prohibited by law in the country acquired from 
Mexico. On the one hand, it was contended, asa 
legal proposition, that slavery, having been pro- 
hibited by the enactments of Mexico, according to 
the laws of nations, we received the country with | 
all its local laws and domestic institutions attached 
to the soil, so far as they did not conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States; and that a law 
either protecting or prohibiting slavery, was not 
repugnant to that instrument, as was evidenced by 
the fact that one half of the States of the Union 
tolerated, while the other half prohibited, the insti- 
tution of slavery. On the other hand, it was in- 








United States, every citizen had a right to remove 
to any Territory of the Union, and carry his prop- 
erty with him, under the protection of law, whether 
that property consisted in persons or things. The 
difficulties arising from this diversity of opinion 
were greatly aggravated by the fact that there 
were many persons, on both sides of the] con- 
troversy, who were unwilling to abide the decision 
of the courts on the legal matters in dispute; thus, 
among those who claimed that the Mexican laws 
were stillin force, and consequently that slavery 
was already prohibited in those Territories by 
valid enactment, there were many who insisted 
upon Congress making the matter certain, by en- 
acting another prohibition. In like manner, some 
of those who argued that the Mexican laws had 
ceased to have any binding force, and that the Con- 
stitution tolerated and protected slave property 
in those Territories, were unwilling to trust the 
decision of the courts upon that point, and insisted 
that should, by direct enactment, remove 
all legal obstacles to the introduction of slaves into 
those Territories. : 

“Such being the character of the controversy 
in respect to the territory acquired from Mexico, 
a similar question has arisen in rd to the right 
to hold. slaves in the proposed Territory of Ne- 
braska when the Indian laws shall be withdrawn 
and the country thrown open to emi tion and 
settlement. By the eighth section of ‘an act to 
toe g esnealotita and Este goverproent, sad fo 

m a constitution te nt or 
the admission of such State into the Union on 
an footing with the original States, and to 

slavery in certain Territories,’ approved 
6, 1820, it was provided: — 
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ted States, under the name of Louisiana, heals ay 
of 36° 30’ north latitude, not inciuded within the limits 
the State contemplated by this act, siavery and involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 
whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted. shail 
be, and is hereby, forever prohibited: Provided 
That any person escaping into the same, from whom 
or service is lawfully claimed, in any State or Territory of 
the United States, such fugitsye may be lawfully reviaimed, 
and conveyed to the person claiming his or he: labor or 
service, as aforesaid.’ 


** Under this section, as in the case of the Mex~ 
ican law in New Mexico and Utah, it is a dis- 
uted point whether slavery is prohibited in the 
ebraska country by valid enactment. The de- 
cision yi inignetien 4 the a 
wer ngress to pass laws prescribing 
regalating the domestic institutions of the various 
Territories of the Union. In the opinion of those 
eminent statesmen who hold that is in- 
vested with no rightful authority to upon 
the subject of slavery in the Territories, the eighth 
section of the act ry to the admission of 


Missouri is null and void; while the prevailing . 


sentiment in large portions of the Union sustains 
the doctrine that the Constitution of -the United 
States secures to every citizen an inalienable right 
to-move into any of the Territories with ——_ 
pertys of whatever kind and description, to 

old and enjoy the same under the sanction of 
law. Your committee do not feel themselves 
called upon to enter into the discussion of these con- 
troverted questions. They involve the same grave 
issues which produced the agitation, the sectional 
strife, and the fearful struggle of 1850. As Con- 
gress deemed it wise and prudent to refrain from 
deciding the matters in controversy then, either 
by affirming or repealing the Mexican laws, or by 
an act declaratory of the true intent of the Con- 
stitution, and the extent of the protection afforded 
by it to slave property in the Territories, so your 
committee are not prepared now to recommend a 
departure from the course pursued on that memor- 


able occasion, either by affirming or re ing the 
eighth section of the Missouri act, or by any act, 
declaratory of the meaning of the Constitation in 


respect to the legal points in dispute. 

** Yourcom alias Goats it fortunate for the 
of the country and the security of the Union, that 
the controversy then resulted in the adoption of 
the compromise measures which the two t 
political parties, with singular unanimity, ve 
affirmed as a cardinal article of their faith, and 
proclaimed to the world as a final settlement of the 
controversy, and an end of the agitation. A 
respect, therefore, for the avowed opinions of Séen- 
ators, as well as a proper sense of patriotic duty 
enjoins upon your committee the propriety and 
necessity of a strict adherence to the principles, and 
even a literal adoption of the enactments, of that 
adjustment in all their territorial bills, so far as 
the same are not locally inapplicable. Those enact- 
ments embrace, among other things less material 
to the matters under consideration, the following 
provisions: 

«<« When admitted as a State, the said Territory, or 
portion of the same, shall be received into the Union, 


or without slavery, as their constitution may prescribe ag 
the time of their admission.’ ni said 
«* That the legislative power authority Ter- 
a be vested in the Governor and a Legislative 
ssembly. 


gy een ny a amg ae Wr - 
in Rye pe | except, ’ writ ny 4 
shall 0 be allowed to the Supreme ri. 
nited States, from the decisions of the said supreme 
cee a i tas, 0 he eas aap 
created by this act, or of any upon any writ 
af Rebed> corpus lnvelving Be Samaean free- 
dom; and each of the oe Seer have and 
exereise the same jurisdic!ion in all arising under the 
Constitation and laws of the United States as is vested in 
te circuit and distriet courts ef the United States ; and the 
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said supreme and district courts of the said Territory, and 

the respective judges thereof, shall and may grant writs of | 

habeas corpus in ail cases in which the same are granted by | 

& Judges of the United States in the District of Column- 
ia.’ . 

‘* To which may be added the following prop- 
osition, affirmed by the act of 1850, known as | 
the fugitive slave law: ms 

- That the provisions of the ‘ Act respecting 
fugitives from justice, and persons escapin from 
the service of their masters,’ approved February 


2, 1793, and the provisions of the ‘Act to 


amend, and supplementary to the aforesaid act,’ 
approved September 18, 1850, shall extend to, 
and be in force in, all the organized Territories, 
ae well as in the various States of the Union. 


** From these provisions, it is apparent that the || 


compromise measures of 1850 affirm and rest upon 
the following propositions: 


** First; That all questions pertaining to slavery | 


in the Territories, and in the new States to be 
formed therefrom, are to be left to the decision of 
«the people residing therein, by the appropriate 
representatives, to be chosen by them for that pur- 


* Second: That ‘all cases involving title to | 
slaves,’ and ‘ questions of personal freedom,’ are 
referred to the adjudication of the local tribunals, 


with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of | 


the United States. 

“ Third: That the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in respect to fugitives | 
from service is to be carried into faithful execu- | 
tion in all ‘ the organized Territories,’ the same as 
in the States. The substitute for the bill, which 
your committee have prepared, and which is com- | 
mended to the favorable action of the Senate, pro- | 

ses to carry these propositions and principles | 
into practical operation, in the precise language of | 
the compromise measures of 1850.’’ 


This is the entire report, and now I will proceed 
to examine it. As | stated before, in one particu- 
lar the report is inconsistent with the bill which 
accompanied it. On the first page of the printed 
report you will find this language: 

“With the view of conforming their action to 





what they regard the settled policy of the Gov- || 


ernment, sanctioned by the approving voice of the 
American people, your committee have deemed it 
their duty to incorporate and perpetuate, in their | 
territorial bill, the principles and spirit of those 





(the compromise) measures.”’ 


And on the third page you will find this lan- | 


guage: 
‘*A due respect, therefore, for the avowed opin- 
ions of Senators, as well as a proper sense of 


patriotic duty, enjoins upon your committee the |) 
propriety and necessity of a strict adherence to the || 


principles, and even a literal adoption of the en- 


actments of that adjustment in all their territorial || 


bilis, so far as the same are not locally inappli- 
cable.’’ 

To ascertain whether these declarations were 
true or not, whether the committee did follow 
strictly the letter or the spirit of the measures of 
1850, it will be necessary to compare the bill re- 


ported with the bills for the organization of gov- || 


ernments for New Mexico and Utah. 

In the bill for Utah, I find this section: 

* Seo. 5. And be it further enacted, That every free white 
mate inhabitant above the of twenty-one years, who 
shail have been a resident of said Territory at the time of 
the passage of this act, shall be entitled to vote at the first 
election, and shall be eligible to any office within the said 
Territory ; but the qualifications of voters, and of bolding 
office, at all subsequent elections, shall be such as shali be 
preecribed by the Legislative Assembly: Provided, That 
the right of suffrage and of holding office shall be exercised 
only by the bat oe of ag ag States, (ochating —_ 
recognized as citizens by the treaty with the Republic 
Mexico, concluded February 2, 1848.” . 

Section six, in the bill organizing the govern- 
ment for New Mexico, is i ri the same as 
section five in the Utah bill, and the right of 


suffrage, and of ante ig office, is extended to the 
same class of persons in both. How is it with 
the substitute reported by the Senate committee? 
1 will read the fifth section of the substitute, and 
see whether or not the “ propriety and necessity 


of @ strict adherence to the principles” of the | 


measures of 1850, or ‘a literal adoption of the 
enactments of that adjustment,’ was proposed. 


“Sac. 5. And de it . 
white male Intabitant above the age of twenty-one Fence 
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who shall be an actual resident of said Territory, and shall 
possess the qualifications hereinafter prescribed, shall be 
entitled to vote at the first election, and shall be eligible to 
any office within the said Territory; but the qualifications 
of voters, and of holding office, at all subsequent elections, 
shall be suctias shall be prescribed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly : Provided, That the right of suffrage and of holding office 


| shall be exercised only by citizens of the United States, and | 

| those who shall have deciared, on oath, their intention to 
become such, and shall have taken an oath to support the | 
Constitution of the United States and the provisious of this | 


| act.”? 


There is a further proviso in this section relative | 


to officers, seamen, &c., which it is not necessary 


| for me to read, as it refers to persons in our Navy | 
_and Army, and which I will speak of further on 

_in my remarks, ‘ 
From these provisions it is clear, beyond dis- | 


pute, that, by the measures of 1850, no person 


| except an American citizen was entitled to the | 


right of suffrage and of holding office in the Ter- 
ritories of Utah and New Mexicg; and in the 


term American citizens are included only persons || 


naturalized according to our general naturalization 
laws, persons native-born, and those who were 
recognized as citizens by the treaty with the Re- 
public of Mexico, concluded February 2, 1848. 


Whether that provision in the treaty was right | 
or not I will not argue, because I may, and am || 


willing to, concede that it was. But, sir, is no 
wisdom to be learned by experience? Under the 


necessities of the case imposed by the “treaty, || 


Mexican people were, in the bills of 1850, in- 
vested with the right of suffrage and of holding 
office. The treaty by which the Territories of 
New Mexico and Utah were acquired, declared 
that Mexicans transferred with the soil should 
have all the rights and privileges of American citi- 
zens. And, sir, what has been the result of ad- 
mitting to citizenship a large number of foreigners, 
before they have passed through a proper and 
becoming pupilage? It can be shown by a refer 
ence to the proceedings in this Hall during the 
last session of this Congress. 
Globe, vol. 28, part 1, page 128: 
| *Mr. Sranrton, of Tennessee. 
I consider a privileged question. 
lowing resolution for the adoption of the House: 
* Resolved, That Sefior Jose Manvet Gauiecos, the 


sitting Delegate from the Territory of New Mexico, be | 
allowed to introduce an interpreter on the floor of the House | 
to enable him to understand its proceedings; and that said | 


interpreter be paid 
tingent fund.” 


Mr. Orr objected to the resolution. 


dollars per diem out of the con- 


Mr. Hont 


inquired if it was introduced with the consent of || 


the Delegate from New Mexico? Mr. Sranton 
said it was. The resolution was ruled out of 
order. 


On page 492, of the same volume I find the fol- 
lowing: 
‘*Mr. Ricnarpson. I ask the unanimous con- 


sent of the House to enable me to offer the follow- 
ing resolution: 


‘¢¢ Resolved, That the Hon. Jose M. Gatiecos, Delegate | 


from New Mexico, be allowed to introduce within the 
doors of the House of Representatives a person to act as 
his interpreter, in order that he may more effeetually un- 
derstand and participate in the proceedings of this body.’ 

“Mr. Wricut, of Pennsylvania. I object to 
| that resolution.’’ 


In explanation, among other things, Mr. Ricu- 
ARDSON said: 


‘* Mr. Gattecos does not understand a word 

of the English language, which is the misfortune 

| of his constituents; and this is not for his personal 

| convenience, but for the convenienve of the people 

_he represents, 1 move to suspend the rules to 
enable me to offer the resolution, 


‘« The question was then taken; and (two-thirds 
| not voting in favor thereof) the rules were not 
| suspended.” 


By the bills of 1850, no other foreign-born per- 
sons were entitled to the right of suffrage and of 
holding office except Mexicans, and no Mexicans 
except those who were transferred to our Govern- 
ment with the soil. And the necessity of invest- 

| in on portion of the Mexican people with the 
rights and privileges of citizenship was imposed 
by the treaty of 1848, to which I have before 
alluded, and which was negotiated and concluded 
by Mr. Polk’s Administration. 
How was it, sir, with the substitute reported 


j 


See Congressional | 


I rise to what | 
I offer the fol- | 
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|| by the Senate’s committee? The “right of suff 
| and of holding office shall be exercised only p 

| citizens of the United States, and those who shall 
| have declared, on oath, their intention to become 
|| such, and shall have taken an oath to support the 

Constitution of the United States and the provig. 
ions of this act.’’ 

Under this provision, every nation upon the 
habitable globe might empty her population into 
our borders, and within a few days after their ap- 
peceee among us they could be transferred to the 

ebraska Territory and, as if by magic, would be 
invested with all the rights of an American-born 
citizen. Paupers, fugitives from justice, outlaws 
and inmates of dungeons, when they become toe 
numerous to be detained without thing burden- 
|| some to their Governments, land upon American 
soil, declare their intentions to become citizens 
take an oath to support the Constitution of the 
| United States, and in a day, a week, ora month, 





| are American citizens, with the right to vote, and 
|| the right to hold office. If American citizenship 
| is to be so easily attained, I think we estimate too 
_ highly the birth-right of which we so much boast, 
| and of which our fathers were so justly proud, 
|, Of foreigners who immigrate to our country there 
1 is a different class. Some of them are useful and 
1 good men, but with the good and useful we get 
|| the bad and wicked. The good and useful assist 
|| in enriching our great and growing nation; the 
| bad and wicked fill our poor-houses and our 
|| prisons, disturb the good order of communities 
| by riots and brawls, and pour into our midst a 
| poisonous compound, dangerous to our national 
|| well being. 

} I think [ have illustrated that there was a dif. 
|| ference, and a very material one,between the bills 
| of 1850, and the substitute prepared by the Sen- 
|, ate committee. By referring to the sections of the 
|| bills which I have read, there is another difference 
which, I must confess, 1 can see no reason for, 
In the Mexican and Utah bills, the language is: 


‘* That every free white male inhabitant above 
the age of twenty-one years, who shall have been 
a resident of said Territory at the time of the 
|| passage of this act, shall be entitled to vote at the 
first election, and shall be eligible to any office 
within the said Territory,’’ &c. 


In the substitute proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee, the language is: 

‘* That every free white male inhabitant above 
the age of twenty-one years, who shall be an ac- 
tual resident of said Territory,” &c. 


Who shall bean actual resident of said Territory, 
and at whattime? Why, unquestionably the lan- 
guage in the Nebraska bill means personswho shall 
be actual residents at the time of the holding of the 
first election in the Territory, while the language 
in the bill of 1850 authorizes only persons ‘ who 
shall have been residents’’ of said Territories at 
the time of the passage of the acts to vote, and to 
hold office. Why was this difference made? Was 
it because there were no a a in the Territory of 
Nebraska at the time of the passage of the bill 
except Indians? Whatever the reason was, let us 
see what might have been the effect of such a 

change. By this substitute as proposed, and by 
the Nebraska and Kansas bill, which is now 4 
law, re who os an cone ofa oe n, or of 
a r-house, in Europe at the time o 
of the bill, might ave voted at the first elections 
in those Territories, and was eligible to a seat in 
their first Legislatures, which Legislatures have 
to determine for the future the qualifications of 
voters, and of those who shall hold office in those 
Terrritories. I do not say that such persons are 
in these Territories; I do not pretend that if they 
were there, they would ever hold any office of 
profit or trast; but, sir, lam ing of what 
they might do under these bills. 1 think I have 
shown that the substitute reported by the Senate 
committee contained in it and very 
objectionable features, which do not rin the 
measures of 1850, Section five, in the substitute 
which I have been commenting upon, is identically 
the same as sections five and twenty-three of the 
Nebraska and Kansas bill, against which I voted. 
At this point it is not unimportant to refer to 








some facts in connection with the immense im- 


migration to this country and PTET ycee 
large number 
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leave to extract some passages 0: paanagen from a a 
speech delivered in the Senate some days since, by 
the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Cooper: 

«Senators are aware that a policy, which 
scarcely seeks concealment, prevails amongst sev- 
eral of the States of continental Europe, in virtue 
of which, convicted and unconvicted criminals 
and paupers are transported to the United States 
at the expense, a and by the direction of their Gov- 
ernments.”” * “ Titere is scarcely 
an emigrant ship which arrives in our ports, that 
js not to some extent freighted with this kind of 
cargo. This has long been an evil; but latterly 
it has increased in magnitude, and to such an ex- 
tent as to be justly regarded with alarm. 

«* Buta month ortwo since, a single vessel landed 
in New York one hundred and fifty paupers, and 
fifteen or sixteen convicts, wearing, as the badges of 
their conviction, chains upon their limbs: More 
recently, another vessel, freighted with a similar 
cargo, was wrecked on Sable Island, from whence 
the passengers were carried to Halifax, and from- 
Halifax were brought to New York, by the way 
of Boston. By an ) affidavit made by one of these 

ssengers, it appears, that they are natives of 
Evitzerland, who, being unable to support them- 
selves at home, were sent hither at the expense of 
the municipality to which they belonged.’ * 

* « But it is ‘not only thriftless paupers who 
are sent hither to add to the burden of our poor 








jaws,and stand between native misfortune and | 


the relief provided for it by charity. Felons, con- 
victs deep dyed in crime, are sent to this country 
by their Governments. Lately the Sardinian 


Government shipped to New York, on board a |! 


national vessel, (the Degenes man of war) thirty- 
four convicted criminals.”’ 

“|t is a common practice in ssi of the States 
of continental Europe, to auction off to the lowest 
bidder, to the person who will bring them hither 
cheapest, their paupers; and, in some instances, 
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last mentioned year, was 134,792; and of this | 
number, 68,583 were of foreign birth, leaving but 
66,434 natives. 





**1n 1850 the number of paupers supported in the || 


poor-houses of Massachusetts, and who received | 


partial support out of doors, was 15,777: and of 
this number 6,530 were native, and 9,247 for- | 


eigners. In New York the whole number was 
59,855; and of this 19275 were natives, and 
40,580 foreigners. In Pennsylvania the whole 
number was 11,551; and of this, 5,898 were na- 
tives, and 5,635 foreigners. In Rhode Island the 
whole number was 2,560; and of this, 1,115 were 
natives, and 1,445 foreigners. 

‘*[ shall pursue these statistics of pauperism no 
further, being compelled to turn to a calendar of 
crime absolutely sickening in its details; and | 
shall first call attention to the number of criminals 
who were convicted by the courts of several 
States, in 1850. In Connecticut, the whole num- 
ber of convictions was 850; and of these 545 
were natives, and 305 foreigners. 
whole number convicted was 316; and of these 
127 were natives, and 189 foreignere. In Maine, 
the whole number convicted was 744; and of 
these 284 were natives, and 460 foreigners. In 
Massachusetts, the whole number was 7,250; and 
of these, 3,336 were natives, and 3,884 foreigners. 
In Missouri, there were 908 convictions; and of || 
these 242 were natives, and 666 foreigners. In | 
New York, the number of convictions was 10,279; 


| 


i i 


In Hlinois, the |) 


i | 


| 





and of these 3,962 were natives, and 6 317 for- || 


eigners. 


In Pennsylvania, the number of con- | 


victions was 857; and of these 594 were natives, | 


and 293 foreigners. 
convicted was 79; of whom, 34 were natives,and 
45 foreigners. 

‘* By a table, published in the compendium of 
the seventh census, giving the number of convicts 
in the prisons and penitentiaries of the several 
States, out of every ten thousand of the popula- 
tion the proportion of natives and foreigners in 
that number 1s as follows: 


In Vermont, the number | 








| agreeing to that report. 
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So that the proviso would read: 

“ Provided, That the right of suffrage and of holding office 
shall be exercised only by citizens of the United States.” 

The question being taken, the amendment was 

to—yeas 23, nays 21; as follows: 

«“ YEAS—Messrs. Adame, Atchison, Badger, Bell. Benja- 
min, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Clay, Clayton, Dawson, 
Dixon, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Houston, Humer, Johnson 
sane Seer Mason, Morton, Pratt, Sebasuan, and 

ehi— 

i NAYS—Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge 
of lowa, Douglass, Fessenden, Fish, Foot, Gwin ‘Hema, 
| Jones of lowa, Norris, Pettit, Seward, Shields, Smuh, 
| Oe Sumner, Toucey, Wade, Walker, and Walliams 

By this vote it will be seen that every southern 
Senator who was present voted for the Clayton 
proviso, and every northern Senator voted against 
it, except Mr. Bropueap, of Pennsylvania. A 
short debate took place in the Senate when this 
proviso was introduced and adopted. The bill, 
with the proviso in it, was sent to this House, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union. After a long and angry 
debate, which will not soon be forgotten by the 
members of this House, or the country, on the 


| 22d of May the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Steruens] said: 


** ] rise to a privileged motion. I will state to 
the committee, and | want the attention of the 
committee to my object in making that motion, it 
is to cut off all amendments, and to have this bill 
|| reported to the House, that we mer have a vote 
upon it. 

* The 119th rule of this House i is in these words: 

“¢ A motion to strike out the enacting words of a bill shall 
have precedence of a mution to amend; and, if carried, it 
shall be cousidered equivalent to its rejection.’ 

** Let this committee agree to my motion, and 
let this action be reported to the Flouse. When 
we get into the House, the question will be upon 
If the friends of the bill 


| vote that motion down we shall then have the bill 


| before the House to vote u 





n, or to amend, as a 
: tgs ofa eaten sere fine Fyecen dhbes ‘*In Maine, out of every ten thousand, five | ! majority may determine. hen the majority has 
; on  eaekoait Naaiiiiieele States for the purpose of foreigners to one native; in Kentucky, six to one; || disagreed to the report, as | suppose they will, 
e making arrangements with the municipal authori- || '" Mississippi ten to two; in New York, three to |, it will then be in order for the chairman of the 
! one; in Tennessee Seen. to two; in Vermont, || Committee on Territories to offer his substitute, 
e ties of the various towns, for the removal of their which ell of ua wast to wte uneh ened Amante 
peupers to Antwerp, Bremen, Havre, or‘other eight Be ao Seth Sareens ety eae ment; the friends of the bill stpedine ether, will 
. sea-port towns, with a view to their transportation || 0M¢: in Alabama, fifty to one; in Georgia, six to eng a dia rg eagle oar g “e , 
tothe United States. In England, or rather in Ire- || °"€3 in Indiana, four to one, and an average in || t HF e brought to vote directly upon the measure, 
in this way we shall get rid of these continued 
| land, a similar policy is pursued; and Miss Dix, all the States is a fraction less than six to one. an ere a 
. amiable, Kenewalent: and philediie he h ‘* But it is in convictions for capitai offenses that motions to amend. The friends of the 
- . : philanthropic as she has || bill, as it stands in the substitute, know that it 
proved herself to be, by a life of devotion to the || the proportion of foreign and native born becomes . ; 
interests of suffering and unfortunate humanity, || S@ttling. It is true, I have found no extended ie apeet noeee Seaeen S it, grants to eps poops 
f writes to her friends in this country from Ireland, || 488 from which to make the comparison, but out || OF tne ° ertitoriés al’ the powers over, the aot oes 
\- where che i i f indi of two hundred and twenty convictions which ||of slavery that we can grant them under the Con- 
ll ti ppt yeti cic Ne eas bioaeh ge took place in about eighteen months, in seven || stitution of the United States. The phraseolog 
ion, excited by witnessing the practices of the P & ’ full and el oa ened b 
e English Government in pouring upon our shores || St#tes, viz.: In New York, Pennsylvania, Mis- || 90W is as full and clear as it can be made on this 
e 8 a ae Le New J M h point. No amendment can make it clearer. In 
: the polluted population of their hospitals, alme- || Pour, Louisiana: New erty ated cad chie’ || the bill they have all the power that they can 
0 houses, and prisons.” * * * “|f a stop be and Maryland, there were one hundred and thir- || the y h po T y 
at aa i dof the || ty-eight of foreigners to eighty-two of natives.” || have under the Constitution. They cannot ask 
‘0 5 noes. Eats thie bind ot snssigretiie, the more, and if they did we could not grant it.” 
. fountains of public morality will be corrupted, and Are not these facts startling to every patriotic ‘thi f th f the bill, 1 
of the public safety comprontised. Can it be other- || American? Is it not high time to abridge the polit- Att nee oy ae wo. - if ‘ef th, oda 
m wise, when those who are brought here are the || ical rights of foreigners, rather than to extend eogue [i i ed and mysel!, le ac riends 
ss vicious, the turbulent conspirators against order, || them? -Or, at least, in view of such facts ought th 77 ° oe _ te bill, whic ous, 
. pe peckiins thieves, burglars, and murderers? || we not to hesitate before we invest aliens, whoowe || ‘ SE = “ee oon ve oo 
y ne people are the stuff of which mobs are made; allegiance to other countries, and who would, in | S(!valent to its ee nd vote. wae a 
r he are the class which invade the purity of the || law, be our enemies in war, with the right to vote, in sees = ‘les “ aa ae geass 
of mo none and interfere with the elective fran- || and cons peouy the right to govern American ona ° d, al eague an ae ; 4g 
> In the pros aioe of the Freahie-—in New || citizens. If the Nebraska and Kansas bill, which |, °€¢ © &¢t h . ripe » to ay oar cota Bek the 
i. York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis, || passed Congress and which is now a law, had ex- hed as. "4 oy 29 $a th ra H . wee 
in tod New Orleans—the evils which have grown || tended the right of suffrage and of holding office | eee “We beth ca = strikie aa Phe 
. out of the admission of these classes of immigrants, || to American citizens only, I should have voted for ' i ‘ rth Sete bat Deh hed j e 
of have become gigantic—frightful. Not only have || it. I think this was known to all my colleagues | or CARER OF the ~ age . th vas ‘ 2 - 
a the irresolute and timid aa tasone alarmed at the || during the pendency of the bill. I had other and || '* he Ete ’s proviso. ay vette Th 
is magnitude of the mischief which threatens the grave objections to the bill, of which I will speak || ‘© Tie “ose, As rejected by the ee of 
ey public peace and endangers the public morals, but fore I close my remarks, but I felt disposed to pace en we ey eeing wae t eo epee 
y, ‘irm-minded and far-sighted statesmen have like- || waive them, if by doing so I could codperate with Uni sy: ‘ll ae ad erase the 
2 wise seen and iated the imminence of the || my southern colleagues upon this floor. Gravwida Way toe eke iafcencsd b a 
ve danger, and the necessity of prompt and energetic || 1 propose to examine further these fifth and || ° omeet i ved in saaan y e ae 
ate mesaures to arrest it. twenty-third vections of that bill, in connection tlevett “from " Georgia tar. Srerutina ] that a 
ry wt aon — leave, — to call attention to || With the proviso moved by the distinguished Sen- ma} rity of the House had determined to pass the 
he the state crime in the United || "tor from Delaware, [Mr. Cuarton,} and which ate, in which was contained the alien suf- 
ite Stes, as diioned by the ceDeus, prison discipline || W®S if the bill as it originally the Senate. || f7e clause, and which differed from the Senate’s 
ly societies, and other similar associations. And, On the 21 of March, Mr. CLarrow moved to bill’ in that important feature, I was determitied 
he frst, I refer to pauperism as it existed in 1850: || #mend by striking out, in the provisions conferring not to vote for any bill granting such powers over 
ed. “The foreign population of the United States in ecu mirage and of heling vies, thes the subject of slavery in the Territories, unless 
" 1850, as com vaparul to the native, was nearly as |) Clayton’s proviso was in it: and especially before 
IE om i wos tbere beng SU SCT 314 native, nd | ans wm hl baa dared mcr | thre was ny ert to aretha provi in the 
aa be fore:gners. The whole cone = support the Constitution of We United States and the pro- bill. It was avowed r, that the 
pers supported wholly, or partially, in this Senate’s bill was not to be revived with a view of 
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passing it, or with a view of getting a vote upon 
the proviso, but eolely for the purpose of geting 
before the House the substitute fiom which the 
Clayton proviso was excluded, and of forcing a 
vote upon under such circumstances as to pre- 
clude the possibility of getung that proviso in it, 
That substiute was never read in the House 
until the previous question was called upon its 
adoption, and a motion to amend by inserting the 
Clayton proviso would have been out of order. 
The bill was sent back to the Senate, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland (Mr. Pearce) 
moved again the Clayton amendment. 1 desire, 
for a few minutes, to review the discussion which 
then took place. No discussion was had in this 
House upon it, because the amendment or proviso 
was retained until discussion was out of order, 
and a vate obliged to be had upon the substitute 
without it, Wasthatamendment right? Was it 
important? What I have said before in relation 
to the number of immigrants to this country, and 
the character of a large portion of them, goes very 
far to answer these questions. The Territortes 
belong to the peuple of ailthe States of this Union. 
North Carolina bas an interest in them as well as 
New Hampshire. 
elina ask no further protection for their property 
in the Territories, than that which is guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution, In my humble opin- 


ion, they are unwilling to substitute for their con- | 
stitutional rights that protection which may be | 


found in alien suff.age and squatter sovereignty. 
On offering the amendment Mr. Pearce said: 
“Mr. President, my object in moving the 
amendment is obvious. I did not hear the debate 
in the Senate on the night when the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware was adopted; but I 


take it for granted that the reason for that amend- | 


ment was the conviction, on the part of the ma- 


jority of the Senate, that the elective franchise | 


should be conferred, within the Territories, upon 
citizens of the United States only. For my own 
part, I cannot conceive any reason why this priv- 


lege, which peculiarly belongs to citizenship, || 


should be extended to those who are not citizens. 
Itisa part of political sovereignty. 


to exercise that power. 


trol the Government through the right of suffrage. 
That right belongs only to those who are mem- 
bers of the body politic, and no foreigner can be 
se until he has, by naturalization, entered into the 
compact which constitutes him one of the political 
community.”’ 


The distinguished Senator then goes on to re- 
view the legislation of the country upon this sub- 
ject, and shows that the mght of suffrage, and of 


olding office, was limited in all the territorial bills, || 


except for Oregon, Minnesota, and Washington, 
to citizens of the United States since the adoption 
of the Conetitution, and prior to the adoption of 
the Constitution to citizens of some one of the 
States. 


he says: 


“The provision which extended the elective | Stien have greater privileges in Nebraska than in 


|| Pennsylvania??? * * * 
| alien 


franchise to these who are not citizens, | think 
never en‘ered into the consideration of any member 
of the Senate.” * * ** Inregard to Oregon Terri- 
tory, there was. erhaps, a peculiar reason why 
Congress should be more liberal than in regard to 
other Territories. 1 presume, however, that in 
regard to all of them, the provision was established 
in consequence of the attention of Congress being 
ahearhed by subjects of much greater importance. 
Be that ae it may, these three later ents 
being the only casea of extending the franchise to 
those who are not citizens of the United States, 
and who have only declared their intention to 
become euch, seems to be entitled, under the cir- 
cumstances, to but litde consideration; at all events 
they should not overrule the precedents which 
have mentioned in the Territories of Missouri, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, lowa, Wisconsin, Utah 
New Mexico. 
** But I see this bill provides that, while the alien, 
pty may have come into the Territory only the 
bef eclaration 


before, may entitle himself, by a | 
of his invention to become a citizen, to exercise 


r States. 


And the people of North Car- | 


In regard to the bills organizing govern- || 
ments for Oregon, Minnesota, and Washiugton, | 
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this privilege of citizenship, and vote in the or- | five years is better qualified to vote then, than 


ganization of the government, or in the election 
of those who are to conduct it, no officer, soldier, 
seaman, or marine, or any other person in the 
Army or Navy of the United States, shall be 
allowed to vote or hold office in the country. 
‘*Mr. Wacker. I desire to correct the Sena- 
tor. He shall not be entitled to vote by reason 
of being stationed there is the reason of it. He 
may be a resident and citizen elsewhere; and heis 


not to be allowed to vote by reason of being sta- | 


tioned in the Territory. 
‘*Mr. Pearce. 


a citizen, shall be entitled to vote, though not a 
citizen. 


this Territory, and placing the newly arrived 


yet you propose to bestow it upon one who may | 
never proceed further than the declaration of his | 
intention to become a citizen, though that declara- | 


tion may never be carried out, and the party may | 2.4 of our own Government, better than 


|| Senators,’’ the sooner they are admitted to the 


|| rights and privileges of citizenship the better Amer. 
**T will only consider the section respecting the | 


qualification of voters, which the honorable Sen- | 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Pearce] has moved to | 
amend by striking out the clause authorizing | 


never become a citizen at all.”’ 
In this debate, Mr. Bropueap said: 


unnaturalized citizens to vote. The section au- 
thorizes all free white persons above the age of 
twenty-one to vote at the first election, including 


_ foreigners who have not become citizens, but have | 
declared their intention to become such, and ex- | 
|| cluding the officers and soldiers of the Army. So | 
that a foreigner, unacquainted with our language | 
| or laws, not twenty-four hours in the Territory, | 
een in our country ten days, | 
|| can vote, beara 9p a tax; and General | 
It seems to be | t 
the essential duty of a citizen, but of noone else, | 
I is at war with the prin- || 
ciples of all government, it seems to me, to confer | 
upon those who are not citizens the power. to con- || 


and who has not 


Scott, if he happen 


o be there commanding our 
troops, could not. 


those who are citizens, either native-born or those 


|| who have become such under our naturalization 
| lJaws,and as I voted for it when the bill was before 
| the Senate upon another occasion, and have seen 
no reason for changing my vote,I will do so again. | 


The right to vote, and take part in the Govern- 
ment, is a high privilege, and I hold it should 
only be exercised by those who have become citi- 
zens, and entitled to the rights and immunities, 


| and who have incurred the obligations, of citizen- 


ship.”” * * * The Constitution, in the 


eighth section, says, Congress may ‘establish a 
uniform rule of naturalization.’ Therefore, when- 


| ever Congress acts, it must make the rule uniform. 
| Well, Congress has established a rule, by an act 


passed in 1801, requiring five years’ residence before 
admission to citizenship; and now it is proposed 
to establish another rule for Nebraska. And what 
ood reason can be given for it? Why should an 


** And how does an 
me a citizen in this country? only 
under the clause of the Constitution which I have 
cited, and the act of Congress passed in pursu- 
ance thereof. And can the right to vote properly 
appertain to another than a citizen? If foreigners 
can have and enjoy the rights and privileges of 
citizens, the highest one of which is to vote, why 
did not our forefathers ‘ establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization?’ And why have so many aliens 
conformed to it?” 

Mr. Bropueap concluded by saying: ‘‘I do 
not care who votes with me on this amendment. 
Itisright. It is right and jr st to the aliens them- 
selves. It is for the purpose of maintaining the 
Constitution and the rights of American citizens, 
and [ will vote for it, be the consequences, to my- 
self, what they may.” 


An honorable Senator from Indiana, Mr. Par- 
Tir, on the 24th of May, used this language: 
** Mistake not yourselves, Senators, in sup 


| others are the day they land. 
| the men who come here, come well educated well 
read, well informed, and, indeed, know all the 
| details of our own history and of our own Goy. 





The honorable Senator from | 
Maryland has moved what is called the Clayton | 
amendment, which restricts the right to vote to | 








great many of 


ernment, better than many Senators here know 


| them. Then, sir, as a question of safety and 

| strength to ourselves, vive them, at the earliest 
| moment you can, an interest in the country, ang 
| they will be Americans indeed, they willbe Ameri. 


cans in heart aswell asname. But keep them for 


|| fiveor ten years, deprive them of an early enjoy. 
Then, a man who is stationed | 

there by orders of his Government, shall not be || 
allowed to vote because he is a citizen of some | 
State of the Union; but the alien, who may go in | 
the day before he declares his intention to become | 


ment of political privileges, and you tend to aliep. 
ate.them, instead of attaching their affections to 
you, your people, and the country, and its Cop. 
stitution. ety and prudence to ourselves, and 
justice to them, alike demand this policy, in my 


|| judgment.”” ° 
That is practically declaring that our || 
naturalization laws shall have no force at all in | 


The Senator’s premises, it may, perbaps, be un- 
becoming in me to question, because he has been 


foreign emigrant above the citizen of the United in daily intercourse with ‘Gonatorgy smd:-thorefor 


I can conceive of no higher exercise of | 
the right of citizenship than that of voting, unless || ,: ~ : : 
it be the right of being elected a Representative; | scaatieaed ae 


_markis correct. If, however, his premises be true, 


may be supposed to have had better opportunities 
of knowing than I have had, what their qualifica. 


his conclusions certainly are. If these foreign im. 
migrants know ‘all the details of our own histor 


icans they are. Why, certainly they ought to be 
invested with such rights and privileges at the 
earliest possible period, even before they land upon 
our soil, and with great haste those Senators from 
purely patriotic motives should resign their seats, 
and invoke their respective Legislatures, for the 
— sake, to fill them with these better in- 
formed gentlemen, so as to attach their affections 
to Senators, the people and the country, and its 
Constitution. If they are not patriotic enough 
volur tarily to give place to their betters, the people 
ought certainly to see to it, as ‘‘a question of 
safety and strength to ourselves,’’ that they be 
made to do what patriotism requires. Kossuth, 
according to this theory, with his notions of what 
our foreign policy should be, would, I suppose, 
make a Senator more-acceptable to the American 
people—a Senator to whose care they cou'd more 
safely trust their interest—than many Senators 
chosen by the States to represent them, on account 


-of their supposed qualifications, All this may be 


so; yet I hope some little incredulity may be par- 
doned to me. I have too much confidence in the 
capacity and patriotism of Senators who have had 
the misfortune to be born in our country, to believe 
them below foreigners in these qualifications. | 
may be behind the age. I am certainly a plain, 
unpretending man, and not much addicted to the 
faehionable progress which marks our day. 

To show further the importance of the Clayton 
proviso, I will read from the speech made by Sen- 
ator Bayarp, on the evening the bill finally passed 
the Senate. He said: 

“ The House bill now before us has embodied 
in it a provision which makes it essentially dif- 
ferent from the bill which passed the Senate, and 
the question now presented by the amendment 
offered by the honorable Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Pearce) is, whether the principle involved 
in that amendment is of sufficient relative import- 


|| ance to induce those who are otherwise in favor 


of the bill, to hazard its rejection, or even to vote 
ee it, if oat a not adopted. 

** So great, Mr. ent, in my opinion, is 
im of the emenidimant, then though I shall 
be unwilling to vote against the bill, from deference 
to the opinions of the many Senators, for whose 
judgment I entertain the most profound respect, 
and with whose views I am happy to find my 
own generally accord, and also because I cordial! 
concur in support of the principles upon w 
the bill is based; yet, with my convictions, I can- 
not record my vote in favor of any bill which 
sanctions a principle so objectionable as that 
which will be t disavowed nd disapproved of by 
the adoption of this iliie 
in his estimation, involved in the 


of ples 
bill, and that which arises under the proposed 


t. 
* It is very evident ee i pelisive im 
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ator who approves of the principle cf the 
anes both on that amendment and also 
upon the passage of the bill itself, if the amend- 
ment be rejected. The indications of opinion 
already given, foreshadow but too cl , L regret 
to say, the result which may be an ted—the 
rejection of this amendment by a large majority, 
composed of both the friends and opponents of the 
pill.’ * * * * You cannot expect to draw from 
foreign writers on international law any rule as to 
the connection between the right of voting, and 
the right of citizenship. I presume, however, that 
few men will doubt that, in a republican Gov- 
ernment, the right to vote should be of necessity 
an incident to citizenship. In other words, as | 
stated at first, the only true basis of a republican 
Government, where you have citizens, and where 
the power of the Government is reposed in the 
opleat large, is, that the political power which be- 
ons to the citizens in the mass of the country over 
which the Government exists, should be exercised 
by citizens alone, subject, of course, to all such 
restrictions upon the right of voting as the Legis- 
lature of the State may choose to impose. 
question not that this political right of a citizen, 
like any other right, may be qualified and re- 
strained by the Legislature of his State—I doubt 
not that, unless the State constitution forbids it, 
the State government may require additional qual- 
ifications for the exercise of the elective franchise. 
But | do say it is difficult to establish, consistently 
with republican institutions, and the principles of 
self-government in the people, the right of any 


man to exercise the elective franchise, who is not | 


acitizen of the.State of community in which lie 
claims the right, and particularly under a Govern- 


ment like ours, where the exclusive jurisdiction | 


of naturalization is vested in the Congress of the 
United States. What does self-government mean, 
if it does not mean that the people of the country, 


nation, or State, over which the Government exists | 


shall govern by themselves; not be governed by 
others owing allegiance to another State or nation? 
No State in this Union will permit the citizen of 
another State to interfere in its Government; and 
yet this bill authorizes any citizen or subject of a 
foreign Power, whose allegiance you have not 
accepted, on a mere declaration that he intends to 
become a citizen, to exercise the highest right of 
acitizen, the political right of participation in the 
Government of the country, though he owes it no 
allegiance. This is not self-government, but the 


government of others; and unless the amendment | 


be adopted, the bill, in effect, confers the right of 
citizenship without the existence of its duties and 
obligations. 

“* The honorable Senator from New York [Mr. 
Sewarp] assumed, in reference to this question, 
that the right of suffrage is an inherent right in 
man, wherever he may reside. That was his 
language, as I took it.down at the time, and I 
believe | state it correctly. Why, what a mon- 
strous doctrine is that! Destitutealike of authority 
or principle on which it may rest, Its pernicious 
effect is, that it tends to denationalize your coun- 
sf The moment you admit the right of citizens 
of another country, or of those who are not citi- 
zens of ours, to assume equal political rights with 
our own citizens, you take a long step in the pro- 
gress to denationalization. Sir, I am neither a 
cosmopolite or a socialist. I believe that the ad- 
vancement of civilization requires that men should 
be arrayed in different nations under different 
forms of government. I believe that as firmly as 
I believe that the advancement of civilization,-and 
the welfare and happiness of humanity, require 
the division of nations into families. Strike down 
the first and patriotism perishes, with all the ele- 
vated feelings, and elevating influences connected 
with love of country. -Strike down the last, and 
you subvert all virtues and sweet charities 
connected with domestic life, and leave man the 
victim of the intense selfishness of his nature. I 
am aware that there are men in this age, and in 

ts country, too, some who advocate doc- 
trines, the disbandment entirely of alf family or- 
ganizations, and a far number who favor 
the doctrines of the co ite. I hold no 


Pathy with any such doctrines, nor with their 
advocates. ; 

“I do not believe that in this world, with the 
varying passions of men, and with the infirmities 


incident to man’s nature and organization, ‘nen 
can ever be arranged under one Government, for 
their own welfare and happiness, unless it be the 
Government of their Creator. I consider that the 
division of mankind into nations is a part of the 
law of nature, and if you discard and obliterate 
that division, in so doing, by destroying that loy- 
alty of sentiment and that feeling of patriotism 
which arises out of separate national existence, 
you strike at some of the most elevated and con- 
servative principles of humanity. Well, sir, do 
you not strike at national existence? Do you not 
denationalize your country, when you enact that 
because the man who has come here to-day de- 
clares that he means to become a citizen, he shall 
exercise the same political privileges and rights as 
if he were a citizen? Why, sir, civil rights in 
the general are very much the same to the citizen 
and-to the mere foreigner. It is political rights 
mainly (which are the sole guardians of civil 
rights, ) that every well organized State necessarily 
confines to its own citizens.”” * * ‘* Where, 
in arepublican Government, ought political power 
to be vested? In the citizens of the country o¥er 
which the Government exists. | defy gentlemen to 
establish any other principle, not inconsistent with 
a republican Government, and with the right of 
man to self-government, than this: that the polit- 





the excessive advent to this country of a large 
| mass of foreigners, who settle in the Territories, 


| this practice will ever be changed. 


if you allow 


| them at first, before they become citizens, to exer- 
| cise theright of voting in your Territories by your 
_ authority, that practice will never be dopareed p mer 


| 


Without the amendment, you allow them to do 


| this, when, at the same time, if the country from 


| 


| 
| 


which they came were at war with the United 
States, they would be alien enemies! The struc- 
ture of this bill is such as to allow alien enemies 


to exercise the highest political right of a citizen. 
“1 consider the principle of this amendment 


absolutely necessary for the permanence of the 
institutions of this country, and, therefore, I can 


record my vote for no bill which authorizes a right 


of voting to others than citizens of the United 


States. 


censure not the legislation of other 


| States which have seen fit to adopt a different 


| 
| 


course, though I may question its constitutionality, 
its wisdom, and its ultimate effect. They decide 
for themselves, and in my State wedecide for our- 
selves. But when you come to the question of 
recognition of such a right by Congress—in the 
organization of the Territories of the United 
States, with increased power in the people of these 
Territories for legislation—I am bound to look to 
that principle on which I suppose your institutions 


ical powers and political rights of a community | to have been originally based, and which I suppose 
are vested in the citizens of that community, and 1] to be a cardinal principle in every Government— 
not in those owing allegiance to another State. I || established on the right of the people to govern 


hold that to be nota question of policy, as has | 


principle, Mr. President—a question of principle, 
not lightly to be abandoned or violated.”” * * | 
‘* Your naturalization law concedes the right of 
expatriation and of sélf-government, but it recog- 


|, Dizes no such pernicious cosmopolitan principle as 
| man’s right to participate in the government of a 


|| country until his allegiance has been accepted by 





it; and before it accepts the allegiance of citizenship 
and confers its rights, it requires that the applicant 
should have lived long enough in the country to 
have become conversant with its institutions, and 
sufficiently imbued with their spirit to exercise the 
rights of a citizen with benefit to himself and the 


| community at large.’’ 


The distinguished Senator then epeaks of the 
character of institutions suited to the existeuce and 
growth of self-government, and I must be par- 
doned for reading another extract from this able 
and truly patriotic speech. He says:. 


“ Why was it, when the separation took place 
between the colonies of this er and Great 
Britain, in 1776, that of all the colonies here, 
Canada alone, with an equal population, as re- 
gards density, with the others, with an antagon- 
ism of race to Great Britain, which had conquered 
it only a few years before, and between the popu- 
lation of which colony and that of England there 
were, from this antagonism of race, no kind! 
feelings: why was it, that Canada alone, of all the 
colonies of Great Britain on this continent, did,not 
join in that revolution? It was because the inhabi- 
tants had been educated under different circum- 
stances, under a centralizing power which left no 
room for habits of self government among the 
people, which never trained the people to habits of 
self-defense, or yielded to them any participation 
in the conduct of their own Government.”” * 
“Every othercol.ny in thecountry sternly resisted, 
though it might have received no material injury 
from the imposition of the tax. It was principally 
levied, in the first instance, on one colony alone, 
and there resistance fifst took place; but immedi- 
ately every other colony, except Canada, united 
in support of the great prineip e involved in our 
revolutionary struggle.’ 

The following extract I so hea:tily endorse that 
I cannot, forego the pleasure of reading it, and send- 
ing it out with my remarks: 

“The honorable Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Mason} has said that he is willing to trust to the 
sober sense of the to prediie, after the first 
election, —- exercise of the elective fran- 
chise by rthan citizens at su elections. 
Sir, Lane lave that — it is =e 
experience. not see how ean expect, i 
you sur ihe insiatoos of the Terris‘ be 

rst formed on principle by your own 
tion of power to those who are not eas, lk 
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themselves—a right which human experience has 


| been enunciated upon this floor, but a question of | evidenced can only be beneficially exercised when 
|| the training, the habit of self-government, and the 


general diffusion of sound morals and education 
among the mass of the le, has given the ca- 
pacity for the exercise of the right. Such I be- 
lieve to be the condition of my country, and such 
1 trust it will remain, and by no act of mine shall 
that condition be changed or endangered.” ® * 
* * * «If that amendment should fail, the ques- 
tion recurs; admitting, as I do, the importance of 
this bill, and its propriety in other respects, am 
1, according to the opinions which | have heard 
uttered by many of my friends around me, to treat 
this, which I consider to bea great principle, asa 
question of policy? I cannot do it. I believe it 
to be of far deeper importance than they do. I 
think it of at least as great importance as the pas- 
sage of the bill. | do not mean to say that it is of 
as much importance as allaying all agitation in 
if the bill 
reached that result, | should pause before | would 
say | could not vote for it, even without the amend- 
ment. But this bill, at most, according to my 
views, can do nothing more than repeal an un- 
wise, and, as | think, an unconstitutional law. 
At most, it can do but that, and give an indica- 
tion that this Congress, as now constituted, holds 
that non-intervention in reference to the question 
of slavery ought to be the rule of the Federal 
overnment, except in the two cases which have 
been specified in the Constitution. It expresses 
that opinion, but it does not establish that princi- 
ple. The establishment of that principle must 
rest with the people of this Republic.”’ 


I beg leave to read from the speech of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware,{Mr.Crayron,} 
which he delivered during the day before the night 
when the bill was finally paesed by the Senate. 
it is a speech of great ability, and { vagees that I 
cannot send out the whole of it with my remarks. 
= stati a sang cee under —_— the 

ill passed ouse, and expres: vi is regret 
that the views of members had net een ascer- 
tained, because of the adroit management by 
which a vote on this important question had been 
avoided, and after further stating that the amend- 
ment could not again have a fair trial in the Sen- 
ate, because two thirds of its conscientious and 
unalterable friends feared to trust the bill again in 
the hands of the Representatives upon this floor, 
he goes on to say: 

«There are grave and weighty considerations 


arising out of this proposition. It no 
paar. Be question. I may differ with honorable 


gentlemen in regard to the relative importance of 
the 


of the Missouri compromise and the 
; but, without undertaking to draw 
comparisons between the two, suffer me to say 
that few questions evgr present themselves hers 
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of more importance for the consideration of a 


statesman than this very amendment. 


is to be applied, are not like any other Territories 
over which we ever undertook to extend our laws. 
They are computed to embrace within their limits 
more than five hundred thousand square miles. 
Both tagether form u« territory capable of holding 
the population of an immense empire, larger in 
area than twelve such Siates as New York. The 

rinciples which Congress shall establish for that 
Perritory in the incipient stages of the governments 


there formed, will, probably, nay, almost cer- | 


tainly, be: perpetuated; at least, we may expect 
they will last for ages to come. Whatever may 


be the principle adopted now on the subject of the | 
suffrage of aliens; rely upon it, that same principle || 
will govern in the establishment of a constitution | 
both for Kansas and Nebraska, because, if aliens | 
be allowed to vote under the -erritorial govern- || 
ments, they will assist in the formation of the | 
constitution, and, of course, will provide for the | 


votes of aliens under the State governments.”” 
The distinguished Senator then goes on to state 


that ic is unconstitutional to admita State into the || 
Union with a clause in her constitution allowing || 
aliens to vote, and proceeds to prove it; before | 
doing 80, however, he speaks of the immense im- | 
migration to this country, and urges that as | 
another reason which made the amendment one of | 


vast importance. He stated that in one day, 


‘within the last week,’ twelve thousand four | 
hundred foreign immigrants were Janded in the | 
city of New York, that within ten days twenty | 


thousand arrived at that single port, and that in 


one month, more entered the city of New York | 
then the whole foreign immigration amounted to | 


for any one year past. He then goes on: 


**The corhputation in the statement to which I 
have referred is, that such is the extent of immi- 
gration, that during the current year, in all tne 

rts of the United States, it will exceed seven 
Sundted and fifty thousand, comprehending, if 


hundred thousand alien voters.”” * * * 


“ Do 


you not see from these facts how important is the | 
or upon which the Senate is called upon to | 


ecide? It is a question upon the decision of 
which, the happiness and the prosperity of count- 
less millions in ages to come may depend. 
question, perhaps, upon the decision of which the 
very stability and safety of our Union may de- 
pend. Itisa question whose bearings and rela- 
tions are greater and more extensive than I will 
attempt to depict or describe. Every intellectual 
and patriotic citizen may feel them, and understand 
them, without my dwelling upon them.’”’ * * * 

* | ought to remind the Senate in this connection, 


that the right to vote is the right to govern, and | 


thet the utter fallacy of the boast so ofien made 


by the friends of this bill, that it confers on our | 
people the right of self-government, is demon- | 


strated by the very statement of the fact that aliens 
who will have no interest in the soil, and who 
may have just escaped from the prisons of Europe, 


or who do not understand the first principles of | 


our Government, will have the power to vote, and 
by reason of that, the power to govern American 
cxtizens who mayeremove to that region. Of all 
the rights known to a true American, the right to 
vote is regarded as the most important to him as 
afreeman. He would forfeit his life rather than 
fail co defend and protect it. This is the true right 
of eelf-government in wur Republic. Here is ‘ the 
fountain from which our current runs, or hears no 
life.’ But ifa stranger who has no interest here, 
and is utterly incapable of understanding our in- 
tututions when he first lands on our soil, is to be 
aliowed to neutralize all the influence of an intel- 
ligent and true American citizen by ‘killing his 
vote,’ as the phrase is, the rights of that citizen 
are as effectually invaded, as if power was given 
to that foreigner to deprive him of his vote.’ 

Mr. Crayton then puts this question: Whether 
the proposition in the bill, to allow aliens to vote in 
these Territories, which is refused in other Terri- 
tories, be not absolutely unconstitutional; and 
ought not to be declared void, if the question could 
be, and were presented to the Supreme Court of 

United States? He then proceeds to revi 


|| of treason. 


. | 
Itisa | 


circumstances under which Michigan made her 


application to be admitted into the Union as a | 
‘* Sir, the Territories to which this amendment || State in 1836, and the positions taken by distin- | 


Michigan | 


guished statesmen with regard to it. 
had in her constitution a clause, allowing aliens 
to vote, and objection was made to her limits as 
defined for herself, 
stitution should be revised by her convention; 


| and Mr. Wright introduced a proposition, allow- | 


ing in general terms, ‘‘the people’’ to vote in the 
election of delegates for that purpose. To that 
proposition, Mr, Porter, of Louisiana, who was 


| distinguished statesmen, objected. A debate 


men participated, and from which I desire to read, 


before | conclude; but before doing so,I propose 
| to state the argument of Mr. Crarron, as to the 


defines alien and citizen. He said: 


a Citizen. 
United States, who enjoys all the rights, privi- 
and resident in those States or Territories. 
to define it as that process by which the Congress 


alienage. 
age? 





| make war upon it, without incurring the penalties 


| tion of an alien to vote, does not arise merely from 


|| an act of Congress, or an act of a State Legisla- 
|| ture. 
we are to adopt the principle of the bill as itcomes | 
from the House of Representatives, some two || 


It exists as an incident to alienage here 
and everywhere. It must be removed by com- 
petent authority, and by positive enactment, 
| beforean alien can exercise the right of suffrage. 
It is inherent in the very nature of alienage that 
it cannot exercise a right by which it may govern 
others. There can be no just ideas of popular 
| rights and national sovereignty, or national inde- 
pendence, where the notion prevails that an alien 
ought to voge. Give this right to foreigners, as is 
proposed by this bill, and you surrender all that 
distinguishes him from an American. Nay, you 
give these rights to strangers, with whom you 
may be at war to-morrow, while you refuse to 








your own citizens in one State, the right to vote 
inanother. For, by the law of nearly every State 
in this Union, some qualification is required fora 
voter besides naturalization ; and generally, among 
others, residence for a stated period is an indis- 
pensable prerequisite. But, by the provisions of 
this bill, any alien may vote in these Territories 
| without previous residence, of paying a cent of 


1 tax to support the Government, which he is to 


control by his vote. 
** Now, sir, naturalization being nothing more 
or 2 than the removal s - disabilities of alien- 
, Congress can passa law for that purpose, pro- 
vided it be: uniform,’ either for the iaterd of the 
whole of these diSabilities in our law, or for the 
removal of any one, two, or three, or any other 
number, in separate bills or laws. That influence 
flows irresistibly from the previous position. Con- 
gress, therefore, has the power, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to provide that aliens 
may vote in all the States and Territories, subject 
in the States to such restrictions as a State may 
impose in the exercise of its reserved powers, on 
allvoters. That would be naturalization pro tanto; 
that is, to that extent, it would remove the disa- 
bility of alie , and it would be constitutional, 
because it d be uniform.”’ 


The one idea that runs through this speech, and 
upon which the constitutional argument against 

i suffrage is based, is, that whenever Con- 
gress acts, it must act uniformly. It cannot nat- 
uralize or create a citizen for one State or Territory 
and refuse to the same person the rights and priv- 
i of citizenship in another State or Territory. 


It was necessary that her con- | 


sprung up, in which those distinguished states- | 
| wou 
| be unconstitutional. Then, is it nota fair and irre. 


| sistable consequence, that if Congress only remove 
true construction of the Constitution of the United || 
States upon this subjectof alien suffrage. He first || 

i | aliens in Nebraska without extending the same 
| privilege to other sections of the United States, it 
A citizen may be defined to be any || is decidedly and clearly unconstitutional.” 
person residing in any State or Territory of the || 


“ A citizen is not an alien, and an alien is not | 


of the United States removes the disabilities of | 
Now, what are the disabilities of alien- | 
In the first place, an alien cannot vote || 
unless the power is specially conferred on him. | 
|| In the next place, an alien is not entitled to, and 

| cannot demand, protection from the Government. || 
He is under no obligatione to it, and he may || 


| that the States could 
| their own, after Con 








of analien in one State or Territory, that act ig 
unconstitutional because it is not uniform through. 
out the United States. I read again, Congress 
‘* cannot, by a direct law, allow an alien to vote in 
Virginia, and deny him the right to vote in Dela. 
ware. I does follow, as I think it clearly 
does, then | undertake to say that Congress can. 
not grant exemption from any disability in Ne. 
braska, and refuse it in the other Territories, anq 
in the States of the Union, without violating that 
clause in the Constitution of the Union, which 


| declares that Congress shall have power to make 
pronounced ‘‘one of the first jurist of the country | 


_ at that time,” Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun, and other | 


‘uniform ’ laws of naturalization. A law remoy. 
ing all the disabilities of alienage, and thus maki 


_ them citizens in Nebraska, and yet, not extending 


that peered to the other Territories and States 
d be, | suppose, by every body, admitted to 


a part of the disabilities of alienage, or if it pro- 
ceed but partially on pro tanto, to naturalize the 


I desire now to make some short extracts from 


| the speech of Mr. Catnoun, made in the debate to 
| feges, and immunities of a man of full age, born | 
What | 
| is naturalization? It is sufficient for my purpose | 


which I have before alluded, on the application of 
Michigan to be admitted into the Union asa State, 
A motion was made to recommit the bill to a com- 


| mittee, on account of objectionable features in it 


relating to suffrage and the boundaries of the pro- 
posed State. Mr. Wright moved to amend by 
allowing ‘* the people’’ to vote for delegates to her 
convention. Mr. Clay moved to amend the amend- 
ment, go as to restrict the right.of suffrage to 
‘* male citizens of the United States of twenty. 
one years of age.”” Mr. Carnoun sustained Mr, 


| Clay’s amendment, and among other things 
These are all known and acknowl- | 
|| edged disabilities of alienage. The disqualifica- || 


said: 
**The Constitution confers on Congress the 


| authority to pass uniform laws of naturalization. 
| This will not be questioned, nor will it be that the 


effect of naturalization is to remove alienage.” 
* * * To remove alienage is simply to put 


| the foreigner in the condition of a native-born, 
'| To this extent the act of naturalization goes, and 
| no further.’’ 


‘¢ The next position I assume is no less certain, 


| that where Congress has exercised its authority 
| by pasasng a uniform law of naturalization, (as it 
_ has) it excludes the right of exercising a similar 


authority on the part of the State. To suppose 

s naturalization acts of 
ess had passed a uniform 
law of naturalization, would be to make the pro- 
vision in the Constitution nugatory. I do not 
deem it necessary to dwell on this point, as | 


understand my colleague as acquiescing in its cor- 


| rectness.”’ 


1 propose to take one more extract from Mr. 
Calhoun’s speech, which 1 think is conclusive, 
and has direct application to the constitutionality 
of the Nebraska and Kansas bill, as it passed 
Congress, If the position taken by that distin- 
guished statesman is true, the bill as it now is on 
our statute-book, with the clause in it allowing 
aliens to vote, is unconstitutional. We have nat- 
uralization laws. They require five years rest- 
dence. Untilthey are repealed, any other law 
making the residence | or shorter, would be 
unconstitutional, and w , any law 
which is not uniform shessighenis the United 
States would be equally unconstitutional. Mr. 
Caxuooun said: 

‘* If it be meant by the people of Michigan, the 
ualified voters under her incipient constitution, 
as stated by the Senator from New York,) then 

are we sanctioning the right of aliens to vote. 
Michigan has attem to confer this right on 
that portion of her inhabitants. She has no au- 
thority to confer such right under the Constitu- 
tion, I have conclusi shown that a State 
does not possess it, much less a Territory, which 


So I think | have clearly stated and fully shown, 
from authority of great weight, that the clause in 


if it attempts to remove any of the disabilities 
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the Nebraska and Kansas bill allowing foreigners | 
to vote, is not only against the spirit, but against 
the letter of the Constitution. Whenever Congress 
acts upon the subject of making citizens out of | 
foreigners, its action must be uniform throughout 





| in ita grantof power. Congress cannot delegate 
or grant an authority which it has not 
cannot exercise itself. If the Territori 
latures for Kansas and Nebraska can exclude 


t, and 


the United States, and the United States, unques- || or establish slavery within their limits, where did 


tionably, embraces the Territories as well as the 
States. 


The States may require some further qualifications 
for the exercise of suffrage besides citizenship—they 
may require a residence for a period of time, pay- 
ing taxes, But the Térritories can require no 
such additional qualifications. They can have no 
wer over the subject except that which is given 
to them by Congress; and Congress cannot grant 
them a power which is not extended to all the 
States, because the Constitation requires the action 
of Congress upon the subject of naturalization to 
be uniform throughout the United States. Apart 
from the question of constitutionality, I might dis- 
cuss this question further as one of policy. Sup- 
se North Carolina could and were to allow 
S reigners to vote; in case of war what would be | 
our condition ? - We might have in our areneer 
sons exercising the right of suffrage who owed no | 
allegiance to our country, but to the country with | 
which we were at war, whose property would be 
liable to confiscation, and who had resting upon 
them none of the obligations of citizens. 1 will 
read one extract further from:»Mr. Crarron’s | 
speech. He said: 
“ Mr. President, there is another clause in the | 
same section of this bill, which, after the first elec- | 
tion at which aliens are to vote, allows the local | 
Legislature, whose constituents are called here the | 
uatier sovereigns, to regulate the qualifications | 
of all voters at future elections. Thus the power | 
of naturalizing foreigners in these Territories in 
the same way, is transferred to a Territorial Legis- 
lature, when all confess that no State Legislature 
can exercise such a power.’’ 


I might produce additional authority from the 
speeches and writings of the most distinguished | 
jurists, statesmen, and patriots of which our coun- 
try can boast, to sustain my position against alien 
suffrage, including a great many of both political 
parties, but it would occupy too much time. 

I propose now to consider two other objections 
to the bill, of less importance, as I conceive, than 
the first; but still of grave consideration—and | 
being taken in conneetion with alien suffrage—of 
such overwhelming influence as to control my ac- 
tion in opposing a large majority from. my own 
section of country. I will consider squatter sov- 
ereignty. It is difficult to disconnect squatter | 
sovereignty, and alien suffrage, of which | have 
spoken at length, because the aliens may be a 
portion of those who are designated squatter 
sovereigns, and, I think, the most objectionable 
portion. I propose, however, to speak of the 
principle. A largéand respectable party in this 
country has ever contended that Congress has no 
constitutional power to legislate upon the subject 
of slavery in the Territories. I believe that the 
most of my constituents once held that opinion. 
Whether Congress has such constitutional power 
or not, | will not argue. If Congress has not, 
the Nebraska and Kansas bill is clearly unconsti- 
tutional. It is admitted on all hands, that neither 
the people of the Territories, nor their Territorial | 
Legislatures, have any political power which is 
not derived from Congress. In fact, they have 
no political existence until they are invested with | 
it by Congress. That political existence, and all | 
the powers attaching to it, must have their origin 
in a grant from Congress, which grant may be in 

















to act. Remember, I am speaking of 
and not civil rights. ; 
Then, when we hear it said that the people of 
these Territories are leftto act as they please while 
living under a territorial government, either to 
sta or prohibit slavery within their territori 
limits, the meaning is nothing more nor less, nor 
can be anything more cer bains than that the 
people of the Territories are invested with such 
political authority, as to enable their Legislatures 
toact. That authority may be granted in express 
or implied terms. A mere declaration of the opin- 
ton of Congress, one way or another, will not con- 


With regard to suffrage there is but one || Congress 


difference between the States and the Territories. || the Nebraska and Kansas bill is unconstitutional, | letter, the fault is his, not mine.”’ 


e expressly or impliedly giving the pe wer former action of almost the entire South, and | 


they get their authority? Unquestionably, from 
Now, what follows from this? Either 


| or that large and respectable party—and among 

them a great many of my constituents—have been 
| wrong in asserting the doctrine that Congress has 

no power to legislate upon the subject of slavery 
in the Territories. And another thing follows 
too, if the Missouri compromise was unconstitu- 
tional, so is the Nebraskaand Kansas bill; for the 
only difference between them is this: In the case 
of the Missouri compromise, Congress exercised 
its power directly by its own act, while in the case 
of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, it delegated the 
power to act to the people of the Territories through 
their respective Legislatures. 

My view of the subject is this: Whether Con- 
gress has the constitutional power to establish or 
exclude slavery from the Territories or not, it 
ought never to exercise such a power, neither ought 
itto delegate, or attempt to delegate, such power 
to any subordinate legislative assembly. The 
Territories belong to all the States of this Union; 
citizens of North Carolina have the same right to 
migrate to the Territories with their property as 
the citizens of Maine, and in the absence of legis- 
lation, l am well satisfied that the courts for the 
Territories, organized under the Constitution, 
would be bound to protect the citizen from North 
Carolina in his right to hold his property, whether 
that property be in slaves or not, just as much as 
they are bound to protect the ciuzen from Maine 
in his right to hold his property. The Constitu- 
tion recognizes property in slaves; the courts can 
neither create property, nor abolish property; 
they can only determine the rights concerning it, 
under the Constitution and laws that exist. 


Let the rights of persons in the Territories to 
| hold their property, of what kind soever, be de- 
pendent, and rest solely upon their rights under 
the Constitution. The people of North Carolina, 
in my opinion, are willing to rely upon the pro- 
tection which is given them by that instrument, 
whether they remain at home or move to the Ter- 
ritories. They ask nothing more, and that much 
they have a right todemand. During the progress 
of the discussion upon the Nebraska and Kansas 
bill, it was insisted by many Southern gentlemen 
that squatter sovereignty was. not recognized in 
the bill, and that the question of slavery could not 
be determined by the people of the Territory until 
they formed their constitution, with the view of 
beinz admitted into the Union asa State. It is 
now conceded on all hands that such is not the 
fact. Mr. Cass, on the night the bill passed, con- 
gratulated the Senate and the country that the doc- 
trine of his Nicholson letter had triumphed, and 
that the so much abused and despised principle, 
styled squatter sovereignty, had been sanctioned 
by an American Senatg, with unparalleled unan 
imity. Can any man who heard the discussions, 
or read the newspapers in North Carolina, and, in 
fact, throughout the whole South, during the can- 
vass of 1848, ever forget with what bitterness this 
doctrine was denounced? It was insisted by a 
ere many of General Cass’s friends that no such 

octrine was contained in this famous letter, and 
his political friends and enemies denounced the doc- 
trine itself. Yet, strange to say, those who now 
oppose this doctrine, who act consistently with 
their former action, whoact consisten'ly with the 


may say a majority of the whole country, 
ate hae iene os unmeasured f 
the doctrine itself then was. 

During the pendency of the measures of 1850, 
this doctrine was discussed in connection with the 
Nicholson letter, and was condemned, | think, by 
every southern Senator ¥ @ upon the sub- 
ject. Among those disti ed statesmen were 
the best men of both political parties. In that 
discussion Mr. Cass said: 

‘* Mr. President, a letter of mine, which seems 
to have become somewhat historical, has been so 
often referred to in this discussion, and so many 


terms as 
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| fer such authority. The declaration must embrace | constructions have been put upon it, that I feel 


called upon to & portion of it, that it may 
speak foritself.” * * * “My friend from 
Louisiana (Mr. Downs] has remarked that the 
Senate has already been confounded with a num- 
ber of explanations of that letter. Sir, I repeat 
again, what I said emphatically upon a former 
occasion, that, if any man misunderstands that 
. ~ + 
“*Speaking of the rights to establish territorial 
government, I say: 

*€¢ But certain itis that the principle of interference should 
not be carried beyond the necessary implication which 
produces it. It should be limited to the creation of proper 
governments for new countries acquired or settled, and to 
the necessary provision for their eventual admission inio 
the Union, leaving, in the mean time, to the people inhab- 
internal concerns in their own 


‘* Is there one man on this floor who has now any 
doubt as to the true interpretation of this leuer? 
Now, that the excitement of an election has passed 
away, and we can all look coolly to things as they 
are, is there any man here, or elsewhere, whocan 


| put any other construction upon this letter, than 


that which its words plainly import, that, in the 
‘mean time,’ during the pendency of the terri- 


| toria! governments, ‘ they should be allowed to 
| manage their own concerns in their own way?’ 


Does not slavery come within this category ?”’ 
This was the doctrine of the Nicholson letter 


| as clearly announced in 1850. Was it so under- 


stood in 1848,in North Carolina, or in the South, 
while General Cass was up for the Presidency? ! 
think not. But let us follow up this debate a title 
further. In that debate Mr. Wessren stated: 

‘* But the whole question in this case, | under- 
stand to be just this: whether the establishment 
or exclusion of slavery shall be left to the people 
in the Territories to decide when they come to 
form a State government. Now, itis agreed on all 
hands that it is a matter of municipal law. We 
know that if slavery were introduced into the Ter- 
ritories, the moment the people formed a State 
government they could abolish it. On the other 
hand, if it were prohibited, the moment they 
formed a State government they could introduce 
it, if they saw fit. Nevertheless it is not upon that 
ground that I proceed, though I think it is a very 
proper ground. I conceive that the proper mode 


| of proceeding is to leave this matter to State legis- 


lation, after the Territories shall have become 
States.”’ 


I give this extract from Mr. Webster’s epeech 
to show his view, a8 | understand it, upon this 
subject of squatter sovereignty. From this extract 
it appears that he was in favor of true non-inter- 
vention. Congress should not legislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the Territories, netwther should 
it delegate such power to the Teiritorial Legisia- 
ture. It might be properly insisted, that, when 
the constitution upon which admission into the 
Union was asked, was submitted to Congress, the 
question of slavery should be determined by that 
constitution, because the Territory was then about 
to be invested with sovereignty. But that was 
not the best mode of proceeding, according to his 
view. Let Congress be silent upon the subject of 
slavery in the Territories; let the Territorial Le- 
gislature be silent upon the subject, bécause it 
could only speak what it had been authorized to 
speak through Co ; and let the constitu- 
ton, to be submitted to Congress by the Territory 
when she pro ‘to become a State, be silent 
upon the subject. If this could be so, all pretense 
for sectional agitation would be effectually re- 
moved from the Halls of Cong.ess, and from the 
Territories also. Then the rights of persons and 
of property in the Territories would be determined 
by the courts authorized under the Constitution. 
And, as | understand it, that is the true doctrine 
of non-intervention. The Territorial Legislature 
can legislate upon no subject, unless it be through 
the intervention of Congress. And all pereons,on 
all sides, admit such to be the case, ex those 
who hold that the e of the Terri have 
an inherent and inalienable right to suffrage, and 
consequently the power to legislate; which tends, 
as I have shown in a former part of my remarks, 
directly to denationalization. 

To understand this matter more thorooghly, 
and to see the positions assumed by parties and 
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men in 1850, with regard to the extent of author- 
ity which should be given to the people of the 
Territories over the subject of slavery during the 
pendency of their territorial existence, I beg leave 
to call attention more particularly to the measures 
proposed by the compromise committee of thir- 


teen, the amendments proposed to those measures, 
the debate thereon, and the votes as recorded in 
the Senate Journal. The extracts which | have 
read from speeches made by Mr. Webster and 
General Cass are parts of the same debate. 


The tenth section of the compromise bill, relating 
to Utah, as reported by the select committee of 
thirteen, is as follows: 

“ And be it further enacted, That the legislative power 
of the Territory ehall extend to ali rightful subjects of legis- 
lation, consistent with the Constitnuon of the United States | 
and the provisions of this act; but mo law shall be passed | 
interfering with the primary disposal of the soil, nor in 
respect to African slavery,” &c. 


The twenty-seventh section of the same bill, |, 


having reference to the Te:ritory of New Mexico, 
is in the same words. { will read a portion of that 
part of the report of the committee submitted to 
the Senate by Mr. Car, which has reference to 
these sections: 


** The bill for the establishment ofthe two Ter- 
ritories, it will be observed, omits the Wilmot 
proviso on the one hand, and, on the other, makes 
no provision for the introduction of slavery into 
any part of the new Territories. That proviso 
hes been the fruitful source of distraction and 
agitation,” * © *® “Tt is high time thet the 
wounds which it has inflicted should be healed 
up and closed; and that, to avoid in all future 


time the agitations which must be produced by | property, to be constantly: regarded-as thoagh: ! 


the conflict of opinion on the slavery question, 
existing, as this institution does, in some of the 
States, and prohibited, as it is, in others, the true 


principle which ought to regulate the action of | 


Congress in forming territorial governments for 
each newly acquired domain is, to refrain from all 
legislation on the =e in the Territory acquired 
eo long as it retains the territorial form of govern- 
ment, leaving it to the people of such Territory, 
when they have attained to a condition which 
entitles them to admission as a State, to decide for 
themselves the question of the allowance or pro- 
hibition of domestic slavery. The committee 
believe that they express the anxious desire of an 
immense majority of the a of the United 
Siates, when they declare that it ig high time that 
good feeling, harmony, and fraternal sentiments 
should be again revived, and that the Government 
should be able once more to proceed in its great 
operations to promote the happiness and pros- 
perity of the country undisturbed by this dis- 
tracting cause.” 


I propose now to read some amendments which | 


were proposed and discussed, which will show 
clearly the position taken by the South, in 1850, 
upoa this important quesuon; and which shows 
that, whether, | was right or wrong in voting 
againet this Nebraska and Kansas bill, incumbered 
as it was with squatter sovereignty and alien suf- 
frage, my position was sustained in 1850 by every 
evuthern Senator in Congress but one, both in the 
debates which took-place then, and in the votes 
which were recorded to evidence their conclusions. 
I will first read the amendment offered by Mr. 
Paart, as modified and adopted by Mr. Davis, 
the present Secretary of War, to the sections of 
the compromise bill which I have before read: 

“ Strike out the words ‘in respect to,’ and insert ‘ to 
introduce or exclude,’ and after the word ‘ slavery,’ to insert 
the fallowéng proviso : 

“ Propided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
etrued to prevent said Territorial Legislature passing such 
law. as omy be necessary for the protection of the rights of 
property ef any kead whieh may have been, or may be a. 
afier, conforaiably to the Constitution and laws of the Uni- 
ted States, held in, or introduced into, said Territory.” 


Upon this amendment, Mr, Cray said: 

‘Mr. President, the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Missiasippi is, that the restrain- 
ing clause upon the power of the Legislature shall 
not be so exercised ag to prohibit the protection 
necessary to any property in the Territory, ac- 
cording ( the Constitution and laws of the Uni 
States. I believe | state substantially the effect of 
the amendment, although I am not prepared te 





| shall not be restricted from giving to slave prop- 


| fatuity, if one representing the minority of this 


| should be in those Territories; but it assumed the 





| Doveras 


| myself consists in who are a people. 





Nebraska and Kansas, &c.—Mr. Rogers. 


‘*Mr. Cray. I have no particular objection to 
that amendment, because, if there be a jocal law 
abolishing slavery, and there be in the Constitution 
and laws of the United States authority given to 
carry slaves into the Tefritory, then those laws 
and that Constitution abrogate the local law. It 


| is, in fact, a legislative assertion of what would 


result without any legislative enactment; for, if 
you were silent upon the subject of legislation 
either way, in point of fact, the provision in the 
Constitution and laws of the United States which 
authorizes the introduction of slaves into the ceded 
Territory, would, without any declaration in the 
bill, have the effect which I have stated, of abroga- 
ting the local law which forbids it.” * * ‘* Nor do 
I see, sir, that by implication, as has been asserted, 
it may be concluded that this amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi will authorize, under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, the 
introduction of slavery into the ceded Territory. 
I do not think that there is any such implication. 


| I repeat, I think that it is adding nothing more 


than that which would result without the enact- 
ment of the provision offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi.’’ 

Mr. Davis’s amendment was opposed by north- 


| ern Senators, and, in reply to them, he said: 


‘« Tt has very strangely been my fortune, through 
every modification of this amendment—and I have 


_ tried to modify it so as to meet the views of those || 
‘who are willing to give us our constitutional 





| rights—it has very strangely been my fortune, I 


say, when claiming that the territorial legislation 


erty the protection it is allowed to give to other 





sought from Congress a declaration of what our 
rights are. I have not sought it; | would not take 
it. I never yet have consented, and never will, to 
allow Congress to measure the constitutional rights 
of the South. Why, sir, it would border upon 


Union should come forward to ask the exercise of 
such an authority here.’’ 


At this point I desire to say one thing. In the 
bill for Kansas and Nebraska, Congress did not 
declare what the constitutional rights of the South 


power to do so, and, by virtue of that power, del- 
egated to the Territorial Legislature the authority 
to declare what they sha!l be, within their limits, 
for all time to come. If Congress has not the 
power to say what our constitutional rights are in 
the Territories, unquestionably it has not power to 





| authorize the Territorial Legislature or the people 


of the Territories, todo so. Mr. Davis further 
said: 

** A word now to the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
1, It is to his argument that I address 

he difference between the Senator and 
The Sena- 
tor says that the inhabitants of a Territory have 
a right to decide what their institutions shall be. 
When? By whatauthority? How many of them? 
Does the Senator tell me, as he said once before, | 


myself, 


| from the authority of God? Then one man goes } 
into a Territory and establishes the fundamental 


law for all time to come. It would then be, unques- 
tionably, the unanimous opinion of what that law 
should be; and are the citizens of the United States; 
joint owners of that Territory, to be excluded 
because one man chooses to exclude all others who 
might come there? That is the doctrine, carried 
out to its fullextent. I claim that a people having 
sovereignty overa Territory have power to decide 
what their institutions shall be. Thatis the Dem- 
ocratic doctrine, as [- have always understood it; 
and, under our Constitution, the inhabitants of the 
Territories acquire that right whenever the United 
States surrender the sovereignty to them by con- 
senting that they shall become States of the Union, 
and they have no such right before. The differ- 
ence, then, between the Senator from Illinois and 
myself is, 
sess and ma 
itants of the but the as a polit- 
ical body, the people organized, who have the 
ight; and, on becoming a State, by the authority 
of the United States, exercising sovereignty over 
the Territory, they may establish a fundamental 
law for all ime to come. 
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‘“* Then, again, the Senator states what, duri 
the last presidential canvass, was his positi ne 
relation to the doctrine of non-intervention, -| am 
sorry to hear him state it as he has.”’ 

Speaking of the amendment offered 
Davis, Mr. Dovcias uses this language: wre 

** | am satisfied, sir, it gives no strength 
bill; I am satisfied even if'it Jid give on 
that it ought not to be there, because it is a viola. 
tion of principle—a violation of that principle upon 
which we have all rested our defense of the course 
we have taken upon this ion. 1 do not see 
how those of us, who have taken the position 
which we have taken, (that of non-interferenee 
and have argued in favor of the right of the 
to legislate for themselves on this question, can 
support such a provision without abandoning all 
the arguments which we urged in the presidential 
campaign in the year 1848, and the principles set 
forth by the honorable Senator from Michigan jn 
that letter, which is known as the ‘ Nicholson 
letter.’ ”” 

What I read from Mr. Davis’s speech a mo- 
ment ago, is what he said in reply to the remarks 
of Mr. Doveras, from which I have just finished 
reading. Again, Mr. Davis said: 

‘* 1 am glad to have the Senator in a more tangi- 
ble position than when he resorted to Divine power 
for authority; he now locates it in Congress; and 
he now establishes the point at which the people 
of the Territories begin to assume to exercise these 
powers of legislation to be when they receive the 
power from Souusieen. Then the question comes 
back at once, what is the authority of Congress? 
Over what subjects can we legislate or confer au- 
thority on the people of the Territories to legislate? 
If Congress have power to decide what shail be 
property, tolay down the bounds and limits within 
which a certain species of property shall be held, 
beyond which it shall never pass, then, perhaps, 
it can confer the authority on the people of the 
Territory which is claimed, not otherwise.” 


At this point, I desire 4 make one suggestion, 
although it would properly come in later in my 
remarks. It has been said, timeand again, and by 
those who hold the same construction of the Con- 
stitution upon this subject as Mr. Davis, that the 
Nebraska and Kansas bill should have been voted 
for, if for no other reason, because it repealed the 
Missouri restriction, which was unconstitutional. 
Now, if his positions are true, that Co has 
no power to establish or extlude slavery from the 
Territories, nor any power to authorize. the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature to legislate to that extent until 
they shall be invested with sovereignty as a State, 
is it not clear that the Nebraska and Kansas bill 
is unconstitutional also? for no one claims that the 
Territories by that bill are invested with sover- 
eignty as a State. — their territorial exist- 
ence they can exercise only such powers as Con- 
gress could exercise during the same condition of 
things upon matters involving the constitutional 
rights of the people of all the States, who own 
jointly these Territories. It is said that the Mis- 
sourt compromise was unconstitutional, because it 
prohibited slavery north of 36° 30’, in that Con- 
gress had no power to impose such a restriction, 
or to legislate upon the subject of slavery at all in 
the Territories, either to establish it or to exclude 
it. If Congress has not the power to impose 

a eenvintions same bly it has no power to 
delegate such authority to the people of the Terri- 
tory as to enable them to impose such a restriction. 
I know it is said that Congress has not delegated 
such authority, but it has been silent upon the 
subject, and left the people of the Territory to 
manage their own in their own way. 
That explanation wil 

insisted by any body that the Territorial 

tures or the people of the Territories 


the point at which the people do pos- 
yaoer eight Is ie notthe iahab- 1 
Territory, 
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Ho. or Reps. 





is, that neither 


ture should interfere for the prohibition or for the 
establishment of slavery in the Territories. While 
in a territorial state let rights be determined ac- 
cording to the’spirit of the Constitution, and noth- 
ing else. And when the people of the Territories 
shall be invested with the ri,hts of sovereignty, 


then they have the power to determine the ques- 
tion as to what shall be property for themselves as 
they please, and it is no body ’s business. 
But | will return to the debate, which | know. 
will be heard with more interest, and carry with 
it more weight than any thing | cansay. Mr. 
oan es i to k of th 1 
«Sir, I was going on to speak of the people 
having 4 right, Ri epsadently of the Constitution, 
by which even Congress derives its power to 
make whatever laws they please for themselves. 
That is, indeed, anew idea. The principle which 
ervades all legislation upon this subject is, that a 
Perritorial Legislature is given by Congress, sub- 
ject to all the limitations imposed by Congress, 
and it has no powers except those which are given 
to it by Congress. In other words, it has power 
to legislate upon those.subjects only which are 
specified in the grant. This, I am aware, is in- 
consistent with the broad notion that those squat- 
ters, the moment they put their feet upon the soil, 
are freeholders, and are entitled to exercise all the 
priviliges of citizens of a State.’’ : 


I propose now to read from the speech of the 
late Vice President, Mr. Kive. He took part in 
this debate, and among other things said: 

“|, sir, am opposed to giving to the Territorial 
Legislatures any power either to prohibit or intro- 
duce it, (slavery.) I believe that the power does not 
exist on the part ef Congress, and in that respect 
I differ with the Senator from [Illinois in toto. Sir, 
his argument is a free-soil epeech; it is the Wil- 
mot proviso, so far as the argument goes, as to 
giving to the Congress of the United States the 
power of regulating every description of property 
which the citizens of the country possess who 
choose to emigrate there. The Senator went 
vastly beyond what I have heard before, because 
it was then confined toslavery.”? * * * ‘Sir, 1 
never did agree with my friend from Michigan in 
regard to what is supposed to be the construction 
of the Nicholson letter. I never did believe thata 
Territorial Legislatute possessed any power what- 
ever, but such as is delegated to it by the Con- 
gress of the United States; and the power which 
it did possess simply related to the protection of 
persons and property, and the punishment of 
crime. Sir, what do you require of them? That 
they shall pass no law that is not to be submitted 
to Congress for its approbation, leaving them 
strictly to the control of the Congress of the 
United States in every act that they may pass. 
And yet gentlemen get up at this day and advo- 
cate, on the floor of the Senate, the monstrous 
doctrine that these Territorial Legislatures, con- 
sisting of a mere handful of men, should make 
laws to affect every description of property.’’ 

There are other. i of this debate which I 
would like to read, but it would extend my re- 
marks to too great a length. I will, however, 
read a short ex: from the speech of Mr. Dick- 
uson, of New York. At the conclusion of his 
remarks, he said: - 

_“ Now, sir, | wish to say, once for all, that it 
is not my intention, either directly or indirectly, 
to favor, by voice or vote, the extension of slavery, 
or the restriction of slavery, in the Territories by 
Congress, or any interference with the 

whatsoever. NoramI in this conelu- 
sion by the local laws of the Territory in questior 


—either natural or a --the laws of natu 
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sag laps tameneees 
Clay, F 
Morton, Pearce, Pratt, R 
and Underwood—25. 


“ NAYS—Mesers. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, Bright, 
Cass, Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Lowa, 
Dowsne, ene, ele. Hamlin, es ree Nor- 

> ’ 8, th, ance, Sturgeo pham 
Walker, Webster, and Whitcomb 30,” mt : 
_ Mr. Berrien moved to strike out, in the sixth 
line of the tenth section, the words “in respect 
to,” and insert the words “establishing or pro- 
hibiting,”’ so that it would read: 

“ But no law shall be passed, interfering with the primary 
dieposal of the soil, nor establishing or peobibiting Africas 

very. 

The yeas and nays were ordered upon this 
amendment, and resulted as follows: ’ 

« YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Beil, Berrien, Bor- 
land, Butler, Clay, Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, Daw- 
son, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, 
King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Se- 


bastian, — Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Webster, and 
Yulee— 30. 


* NAYS—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, Briglit, 
Cass, Chase, Clark, Cooper, Corwin, Davis. of Massachu- 
setts, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of lowa, Doug 
las, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Mitler, Norris, Sewerd, 
Shields, Smith, Underwood, Upham, Walker, and Whit- 
comb—27.”? 

I desire to call attention to these votes. Upon 
the amendment offered by Mr. Davis only one 
northern man voted in the affirmative, Mr. Dick- 
inson, of New York, and only one southern man 
in the negative, the honorable gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. Benton,} who is now a member 
of this House. On the amendment proposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia, (Mr. 
Berrien,] five northern Senators voted in the af- 
firmatize, to wit: Messrs: Dickinson, Jones, Spru- 
ance, Sturgeon, and Webster; and two southern 
Senators in the negative, to wit: Messrs. Benton 
and Underwood. “These votes may be found on 
pages 375 and 376 of Senate Journal, lst session 
3lst Congress. _ 


Atchison, Badger, Bell, Berrien, But- 
Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dickin- 
» Hanter, King, ee geet 
usk, Sebastian, Soulé, Turney, 


Here, then, wasevery southern Senator, in 1850— | 


except in one instance, Mr. Benton, and in another, 
Mr. Benton and Mr, Underwood—voting fora 
proposition declaring that the Territorial Legisla- 
tures should not establish or prohibit slavery 
within their limits, for a proposition declaring that 
slavery in the Territories should be left to exiat or 
not under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, without any interference to that extent 
either by Congress or by the Territorial Legisla- 
ture. As was announced by Mr. Dickinson, that 
was true non-intervention. Yet by some it is said 
that those who stood upon similar ground in 1854 
are untrue to the South, and are disposed to sur- 
render the rights of the South into the hands of 
Free-Soilers and Abolitionists, When I find 
myself standing upon the same ground as Berrien, 
Clay, Dickinson, Foote, King, Mangum, and 
others, the most distinguished statesmen and 
patriots that the South, or this whole country, 
can boast of, I care very little for the assertion, 
wholly unsustained by any fact, that I am untrue 
to the South, or that | have surrendeved, or- that 
I am disposed to surrender, her rights into the 
hands of her enemies. Until the names and the 

triotism of these great statesmen shall have been 
orgotten, I feel that no harm can come to me, 
humble as [ confess myself to be, from the empty 
declarations of those who may style themselves 
the champions of the South, and the only true 
conservators of her interests and rights. 

Ihave thus considered alien suffrage and 


- Iam uncompromisingly. 
i of another objection 
the bill. I believed, when this 
ed, as I believe now, that it was 
idicious to such a bill in 


now briefly 
had to 







ignty as recognized in the Ne-- 





Pree-Soilers or Abolitionists amongst ws. The 
kindliest feelings were entert: ined beiween mem- 
bers from all sections, and there was no disposi- 
tion to reopen any question which would lead to 
the formation of sectional parties, or the creation 
of sectional annimosities. The next Congress 
will not open with such relations existing between 
members from the two sections. Agitation will 
be renewed, and crimination and recrimination 
will be revived in this Hall, and in the country. 
And, I aek, who will be responsible for it? [ 
answer what | believe to be true—those who 
Se sustained the Kansasand Nebraska 
bill. 

The motives of nore will I assail; but, those 
who originated the bill stand in a very different 
position so far as responsibility goes, from those 
who supported it after it was introduced. There 
was a difference between making the issue volun- 
tarily and in taking sides after the issue was 
made. I know that a great many who voted 
against the bill did it with reluctance; and I know 
equally well that a great many who voted for it, 
did so with reluctance; some, 1 may venture to 
say, almost against their positive convictions. 
Then what was the necessity for the reopening of 
this agitation? What northern gentlemen an- 
swer to this question, | cannot now go into; but 
their position is very different from that taken by 
southern gentlemen. Southern gentlemen answer 
that it was necessary to pass this bill in order to 
repeal ‘* an odious and an unconstitutional” re- 
striction upon the rights of the South, and they 
now add, in order to makea slave State of Kansas. 
The question then recurs, are they willing to in- 
corporate into their territorial policy te doctrines 
of squatter sovereignty, and alien suffrage, and 
reopen agitation upon the slavery question to ac- 
complish the first object, and to be enabled to run 
the risk of accomplishing the second? Their 
answer must be, that if we cannot get all we want 
we must compromise. We must take what we 
do not want,in order to procure what we do 
want, And these very same persons, strange to 
say, declaim most vociferously against all com- 
promises. I think I have shown conclusively 
that, if the Missouri compromise was unconstitu- 
tional, the Kansas and Nebraska bill is unconsti- 
tutional, because they both assume that Congress 
has power to legislate upon the subject of slavery 
in the Territories. 

But I propose to examine theese two answers, and 
I am frank to say that they are the only two an- 
swers to the question which I have ever known 
many southern men togive. A great many from the 
North justify their vote for the bill upon the ground, 
and for the reason, that it established the doctrine 
of squatter sovereignty, and of alien suffrage. Some 
from both sections claim, | know, that they voted 
for the bill because it established the doctrine of 
non-intervention. But that will not do. I think I 
have shown that this bill not only does not estab- 
lish the doctrine of non-intervention, but is itself 
positively intervention, in that it interposes its 
authority to enable the Territorial Legislature to 
determine the question of slavery, which authority 
the Territorial Legislature could not possess with - 
out express or implied authority from Congress. 

What I have read from speeches made by the 
late and lamented Vice President King, by Mr. 
Dickinson, of New York, and others, | think sus- 
tains me in these positions. 

Bat to proceed: It is said that it was necessary to 
pass this bill in order to repeal ** an odiousand an 
unconstitutional” restriction upon the rights of the 
South, and to place the South upon an — foot- 
ing in the Territories with the North. 4am not 
going te defend the Missouri compromise, because, 
as an original p ition, | would not have been 
in favor of it. When did the necessity for the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise arise? Jt was 
passed in 1820, and the country went on in its 
progress to greatness undisturbed upon the sub- 
ject until 1850. Then there was a convulsion; but 
once more all was quiet; and on the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1854, this fact was solemni~ announced to 
the country, in a report from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories. Referring to the measures 
ef 1850, that report ce? § 

** The wisdom o se measures is attested, 


not Jess by their salutary and beneficial effects in 


allaying sectional agitation, ard restoring peace 
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and harmony to an irritated and distracted people, 
than by the jal and almost universal approba- 
tion with eee have been setdived : Bets 
tioned by the whole country. In the judgment o 
our ipa those irs were intended to 
ave afar morecc sive and enduring effect 
than the mere adjustment of the difficulties arising 
out of the recent acquisition of Mexican territory. 
They were designed to establish certain great prit- 
ciples, which would not only furnish adequate 
remedies for existing evils, but, in alltime to come, 
avoid the perils of a similar agitation, by with- 
drawing the question of slavery from the Hails of 
Congress and the political arena, and committing 
it to the arbitrament of those who were immedi- 
ately interested in, and alone responsible for, its 
consequences.” 
It states that the principles and spirit of the 
measures of 1850 are incorporated in the bill 
reported, and then goes on: 


** If any other considerations were necessary to 
render the propriety of this course imperative upon 
the committee, they may be found in the fact that 
the Nebraska couatry occupies the same relative 

ition to the slavery question as did New Mex- 
ico And Umh, when those Territories were organ- 
ized.” 

Now mark this position; The Nebraska Ter- 
ritery, which embraces what is now called Ne- 
braska and Kansas, ‘‘ occupies the same relative 
position to the slavery question as did New Mex- 
ico and Utah whenthose Territories were organ- 
ized.’’ That we may see whether or not the Senate 
commmitiee, on the 4:h of January, before the bill 
passed, thought there was any necessity for such 





repeal, | will read again parts of this same report, | 


all of which | read atthe beginning of my remarks. 
That committee, with great confidence, declared 
that the country saw no such necessity, but the 
contrary. To go on, however, with the report. 
Liamediately after the clause which I have just 
read, is aa follows: 

‘* ft was a disputed point, whether slavery was 
omnis by law in the country acquired from 

exico. On the one hand, it was contended, as 
a legal proposition, that slavery having been ey 
hibited by the enactments of Mexico, according 
to the laws of nations, we received the country 
with all ics local law _ domestic institutions 
attached to the soil,. as they did not conflict 
with the Constitation of the’ United Sjates; and 
that a law, either protecting or prohibiting slavery, 
was not repugnant to that instrument, as was evi- 
denced by the fact that one half of che States of 
the Union tolerated, while the other half prohib- 
ited, the institution of slavery. Abe Bay os 

**On the other hand it was insisted that; by virtue’ 
of the Constitution of the Uniced States, seat? 
citizen bad a fight to remo y ‘Territory of 
the Union, and carry hi ith hi 
der the protection. Ol r 
consisted in persons or th 
arising from this diversity of opi 


ravated by the fact that there 
aes on td sides of the lega 
were unwilling to abide the decisi 
on the legal matters ir 
who claimed that the | 

force, and consequently that 


| ‘with pr 


alata’ 
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braska, when the Indian laws shall be withdrawn, 
and the country thrown to emigration and 
settlement. By the eighth section of ‘an act to 
authorize the people of the Missouri Territory to 
form a Constitution and, State Government, and 
for the admission of such State into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States, and to 
ree slavery in certain Territories,”’ approved 
arch 6, 1820, it was provided: alt 

« ¢ That in all that Territory ceded by France to the Uni- 
ted States, und«r the name of Louisiana, which lies north |}- 
of 36° 3Y, north latitude, not included within the limits 
of the State contemplated by this.act, slavery and invol- 
untary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the Eee shall have been duly convicted 
stg peetineitati ae ated 

fabiand ovteibe is Nawfilliy claimed, in any State or 
fapennntee Ree nee a 
or ter Jabor Or teryice' av aforessid.” ' 

** Under this section, as in the case of the Mex- 
ican nc ee chews an saree isa sae . 

int whether slavery is pro in, the Ne- : a PR al oe : 

raska country by valid ermantleat, ‘The decision pt dete setiche : y but with € sound, 
of ‘this question involves the constitutional power || 8"! ages We hall si ~! which it 
of Congress to laws prescribing and regulat- || #bounds. “Wes publish pe! 
ing the domestic institutions of the various Ter- a ee 
ritories of the Union. In. the opinion of those 
eminent statesmen who hold that Congress is in- 
vested with no rightful authority to legislate upon 
the subject of slavery in the Territories, the eighth 
section of the act preparatory to the admission of 
Missouri is null and void; while the prevailing 
sentiment, in ee e portions of the Union, sustains 
the doctrine citine 1 onstitution of the United 
States secures to every citizen an inalienable right 
to move into any of the Territoriés with his aePs 
erty, of whatever king anc description, and to hold 
and enjoy the same uhder the sanction of law. 
Your committee do not feel themselves called upon 
to enter into the digeussion of these controverted 
questions. They involve thé same grave issues 
which produced the agitation, the sectional strife, 
and the fearful struggle of 1850. As Congress 
deemed it wise and prudent to refrain from decid- 
ing the matters in controversy then, either by af- 
firming-or repealing the Mexican laws, or by an 
act declaratory of the true intent.of the Constitu- 
tion, and the extent of the protection afforded. by | 
it to slave property in the Territories, so vgar ; 
commiitee are not prepared now to recommend a |} 
departure from the course pursued on that meme= |i 
orable occasion, either by affirming or repealing || 
the eighth section of the Missouri act, onby any act 
declaratory of the meaning of the Constitution in 
respect to the legal points in dispute.”’ 

So we see that on the 4th of January, 1854, 
according to this report—and five thousand extra 
copies were ordered to be printed by the Senate, I 
suppose for circulats ere was no necessity for 
a repeal of the Missouri compromise line, but, on 
the contrary, it was insisted chntefoshe reserva- 
‘tion of peace and harmony, and to avoid the agi- 
tation, the sectional strife, and the fearful struggle 

of 1850,-Congress ought not to make any act 
‘affirming or repealing’ the Missouri. ) 
mise, or declaratory of the constitutional powers || ' 
of Congress over the subject of slavery in the 
~ Let us»see, for a moment, in what light this won, and needs no 

wed by the organ of the Demo- 1en follows thet wt tion wil f 
the Union newspaper of the Sth ar Me a Oe ranilite ; 


sa We commend 
Mr. Dovweras’s~ “only for the abilit 


the compromise of 1850,” 
e unass: eos report : 
e f great ability, but more for ) 
‘sits sound na iaslps Cakowtonagtadeaments” 
With my Demoeratic friends, it seems to me, [ 
could desire no better defense for my vote, even if ! 
I were disposed to -place*it upon the ground of ) 
opposition to peal of the Missouri act. | 


As promised on the 5th, the report wes pub- | 
lished in the Uni scape deoere 1854, 
and was introd to the public by an editorial, 
which [ will read. » It is headed, ‘Mr. Douglas's 
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souri compromise. Mr. Sumner also gave notice 
of an amendment which he should offer. On the 
oh of Janaary an editorial appears in the Union 
headed ‘* The Missouri Compromise.’’ [ wish I 
had time to read it all; it fills about one column. 


But | must satisfy myself with extracts. The | 


editor says: 


«« We have expressed our cordial approval of | 


the bill introduced by Mr. Dovetas, providing a 
territorial government for Nebraska. It will be 
remembered that the bill, as proposed to be 
amended by Mr. Dovetas, reénacts and applies 
to Nebraska the clause on slavery adopted in the 
compromise of 1850. That clause is silent as to 


Nebraska and Kansas, &c.—Mr. Rogers 


nearer to making shipwreck of its fortunes upon 
the slavery question than upon all others.”” * * 


| * Weassert, with confidence, the claim that we are 


the question of slavery during the territorial con- |, 
dition of the inhabitants, but expressly recognizes | 


and asserts their right to come into the Union as |, 


a state, either with or without the institution of 


slavery, as they may determine in their constitu. | 


tion. Two propositions have been made in the 


Senate—cne by Senator Dixon, a Whig, and the | 


other by Senatoi Somner, an Abolitionist—which 
indicate that the will, as proposed by Mr. Doue- 
Las, is to be vigorously assailed. Mr. Dixon pro- 
poses to amend it by a clause expressly repealing 


the act of 1820, commonly known as the Mis- | 


gouri compromise. Mr. Sumner proposes to 


amend it by expressly declaring that the Missouri | 


compromise is to continue in force. Persons pro- 
fessing to spenk the sentiments of General Cass, 


have persisted in declaring that he was not satis- | 


fied with Mr. Doveras’s bill, and that he would 
offer so to amend it as to declare the Missouri 
compromise repealed. 
these statements as to General Cass’s position. It 


We place no relianceupon | 


would only be necessary to remember his course | 
on the slavery question in 1850, to know that a | 


bill which reénacts the vital principles of the com- 
promise of that year could not be otherwise than 
satisfactory to him.”’ $ a a 


“ But notwithstanding the real position of Gen- 


eral Cass, it is still true that a Whig Senator and | 


an Abolition Senator have proposed amendments 


which bring up the Missouri compromise.” * 
* * 


were passed, and approved their passage as a final 


compromise; and in the same spirit we have been | 


‘© We accepted the acts of 1850 as they | 


content with the perpetuation of that compromise | 


as proposed by Mr. Douetras’s Nebraska bill. We 
have never yielded to the Missouri compromise 
any other obligatory force than that which attaches 
toa solemn covenant entered into by two opposing 
parties for the preservation of amicable relations. 
To such considerations we have felt bound to yield 
as ready an acquiescence as if the compromise was 
the law of the land, not only in form, but in sub- 
stance and reality. Viewed as a legal question, 


we should be constrained to pronounce it unsus- | 
tained by constitutional authority; viewed as the | 


evidence of a compromise of conflicting interests 


and opinions, we have been ready to waive the | 


legal question, and to abide faithfully by its—the 
Missouri compromise—terms. If we have studied 
the southern sentiment correctly, this has been the 


view taken of the Missouri compromige in that | 


division of the Union.” * = * 
labored under the impression that these consider- 
ations were all fully and maturely weighed in the 
discussions of 1850, and that the compromise then 
adopted was designed as a permanent rule for 
future action. It was upon this view that we gave 
to Mr. Doveras’s bill our ready approval; and we 
still think that the peace and harmony of the coun- 
try will be best secured by its adoption. 
free to express our strong aversion to the reopen- 
ing of the slavery question; and we still believe 
that true reason dictates that this can be best 


‘* We have | 


Weare | 


avoided by standing firmly upon the compromise | 


of 1850 as a final adjustment. 


_“* We trust that we shall not be considered offi- 
tious in noting the fact that the propositions in the 

nate for the amendment of Mr. Dovetas’s bill, 
ave proceeded from members of the two parties 
Which are irreconcilably opposed to Democratic 
ascendency. Although these propositions emanate 
fom quarters apparently antagonistic to each 


other, yet it can do no harm for Democrats to bear | 


in mind that their antagonism does not prevent 


them from harmonizing in antagonism to the 


emocratic party. It may not be out of place, 


'slavery agitation, in some one of its forms.’’ || 


Tre Union party; and we claim that by our action 
at Baltimore, in 1852, we clearly illustrated and 
established this claim. Whilst exulting in such 
reflections, it may be well for us to scrutinize, with 
care, the movements of those who are our uniform 
opponents. That Abolitionists would rejoice to 
see the fires of discord rekindled by a revival of 
the slavery agitation, no one can doubt. And 
those who have perused the extracts from Senator 
Sumner’s speech, which we lately published, will 
not be slow to suppose that agitation is his object 
in offering his amendment. 


‘*On the other hand, there is nothing in the past | 


'| date, opposed in strong terms both the repeal o 


history of the Whig party which ought to make | 
it offensive in us to say, that of late years its only || 


hopes of ascendency have been based upon the 


* * # 


| 


Senator, like Mr. Dixon, proposes to go beyond | 


Judge Doveras, and beyond the compromise of 
1850, in showing his devotion to the rights of the 
South, it may not be out of order to remind our 
friends, that in the great issue of 1850, the body 


_of Mr. Dixon’s political friends, especially at the 


North, were not prepared to go even as far as the 
Nebraska bill goes! But Mr. Dixon’s amend- 
ment may serve to stir up excitement on one side, 
while Mr. Sumner’s will effect the like object on 


** When, therefore, a prominent Whig || 
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the Missouri compromise, and an abandonment 
of those principles, and insisted that the Dem- 
ocratic party had pledged itself at Baltimore, to 
stand by those pone in good faith. The 
able report of Mr. Dovcias, makes these positions 
so clear that I might stop here. I will, however, 
read a short extract from the President’s first an- 
nual message to this Congress, sent in but little 
over one month before it was proposed to aban- 
don the principles of the measures of 1850, and to 
repeal the Missouri compromise, and again to 
reopen the grave issues, which were then settled. 
Afier declaring that it was not his purpose to give 
perenne to any question which might properly 

e regarded as set at rest, and speaking of the 
perils and dangers which we had passed through 
in 1850, and the repose and security which fol- 
lowed, he says: 


‘*That this repose is to suffer no shock during 
my official term, if | have power to avert it, those 
who placed me here may be aseured.”’ 


If the positions taken by the Union newspaper 
up to January 20, 1854 were correct; if the doc- 
trines contained in Mr. DovuGvas’s report, made on 
the 4th of the same month, and sustained with 


|| such great ability, were correct; if it were neces- 


sary to maintain that repose of which the Presi- 


| dent spoke in such emphatic language, it was 


the other; and as Whigism and Abolitionism have || 
| everything to gain and nothing to lose, the upshot 


may be that the agitation may inure to the benefit 
of the common opposition to the Democratic party. 
Prudence, patriotism, devotion to the Union, the 
interests of the Democratic party, all suggest that 


that public sentiment which now acquiesces cheer- | 


fully in the principles of the compromise of 1850, 
should not be inconsiderately disturbed. The 
triumphant election of President Pierce shows that 


| on this basis the hearts and the judgments of the 


people are with the Democracy. We may venture 
to suggest, that it is well worthy of consideration, 
whether a faithful adherence to the creed which 
has been so triumphantly indorsed by the people 
does not require all good Democrats to hestitate, 
and reflect maturely upon any proposition which 
any member of our party can object to as an 
interpolation upon that creed. In a word, it 
would be wise in all Democrats to consider whether 


| it would not be safest to ‘ let we!l enough alone.’ 


To repeal the Missouricompromise, and, according 
to our view, would clear the principle of Congres- 
sional non-intervention of all embarrassment; but 
we doubt whether the good thus promised is so 
important that it would be wise to seek it through 
the agitation which necessarily stands in our path. 
Upon a calm review of the whole ground, we yet 
see no such reasons for disturbing the compromise 
of 1850 as could induce us to advocate either of 
the amendments proposed to Mr. Dovctas’s 
bill.” 


I ask particular attention to this editorial of the || 


Union. It appeared, as I before stated on the 


| 20th of January, the same day Mr. Dovetas ac- 


cepted the amendment of Mr. Dixon, repealing in 
express terms the Missouri act. After that time, 
the Union advocated that amendment, which but 


just before it denounced as a scheme concocted by 


W higs and Abolitionists to reopen agitation, and 
to ‘**disturb the compromise” of 1850. What 


| reasons were there which influenced Mr. Dovenas, 


after the 4th of January, when his report was given 
to the Senate, which did not influence him on the 


| 20th of the same month, when he accepted the 


amendment of Mr. Dixon? What necessity 
existed on the 20th of January, fora repeal of the 


Missouri compromise which did not exist on the | 


4th ofthe same month? What necessity was there 
on the 20th of January which did not exist on the 
4th, for reopening the questions which involved 
** the same grave issues which produced the agi- 
tation, the sectional strife, and the fearful strug- 
gle of 1850.”? Mr. Chairman, I have neither seen 
nor heard any reason to show thata necessity 
existed on the 20th of January, 1854, which did 


| not exist on the 4th, for a repeal of the Missouri 


compromise, or an abandonment of the principles 
of the measures of 1850? And the * Union”’ 
newspaper, the organ of the Democratic party up 


»in us, to bear in mind that our party hascome || to the 20th of January, and in its issue of that 
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| ence of the Union. 


wrong to pass the Nebraska and Kansas bill, 
which disturbed that repose, overturned those 
doctrines, and upset those positions, 

I have endeavored to show, from high Demo- 
cratic authority, how little necessity there was for 
a repeal of the Missouri compromise, and for the 
reopening of the agitation of the subject of slavery 
in the last Congress. 

| I will now briefly endeavor to show what hopes 
were then entertained by the friends of the Kansas 
and Nebraska bill of making a slave State of 
either Territory. I shall speak of the hopes 
and opinions of the friends of the bill at the time 
the bill was under discussion and to be voted for 
or against, because any new-born hopes or opin- 
ions upon the subject certainly could not have in- 
fluenced any one for or against the measure before 
those hopes and opinions were entertained. I 
cannot more fairly treet this subject than by read- 
ing the views of gentlemen from their published 
speeches. Upon this point Mr. Dovetas said: 
**] do not believe there is a man in Congress 
who thinks it could be permanently a slavehold- 
ing country. I have no idea that it could.” 


Mr. Butter said: ** As far as I am concerned, 

I must say that I do not expect that this bill isto 

give us of the South anything, but merely to 

accommodate something like the sentiment of the 
South.”’ 


Mr. Bapcer said: ‘*I have no more idea of 
| seeing a slave population in either of them than I 
have of seeing it in Massachusetts—not a whit.” 


Mr. Hunter said: ‘* Does any man believe you 
braska? | confess that, for a moment, I permitted 
will have a slaveholding State in Kansas or Ne- 
such an illusion to rest on my mind.”’ 


Mr. James C. Jones said: ‘* Mr. President, I 
was satisfied to let this question alone. As I told 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, and as I have expressed myself every- 
where, when I have given my opinion upon this 
‘subject, I was content to let this matter stand as it 
was, because, in my judgment, there was nothing 
practical in it.” 


Mr. Chairman, I must be permitted to say here, 
that, although I had objections to the Kansas and 
Nebraska bill, which forced me to vote against it; 
yet, since it is the law of the land, I would vote 
against its repeal, if that question were to arise, 
and resist it with what little of ability | may 
have. As I said before, | am opposed, uncompro- 
misingly, to alien sutlrage and squatter sover- 
eignty. Those two questions, and particularly 
the first, can be reached without repealing the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill, if American citizens 
will determine that Americans only shall govern 
in America. A proposition to repeal that bill 
would bring around again the scenes which we wit- 
nessed during the last session in this Hall, and 
which, in 1859, and in 1820, threatened the exist- 
I hope, sir, | may never be 
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instrumental in renewing such scenes, or bringing 
about such discord and strife. I would rather heal 
the wounds of the past, and close them up forever, 
than to reopen them to fester and gangrene until 
the parts can never reunite. 

I have discharged, I admit, in an humble man- 
ner,a duty which I felt that | owed to my con- 
stituents as well as tomyself. 1 have endeavored 
to enable them to understand the doctrines em- 
bodied in the Nebraska and Kansas bill, and to 
understand my views upon those doctrines. I 
may be assailed directly or indirectly, openly or 
covertly, by manly opposition or unmanly inu- 
endo, but whatever course may be pursued towards 
me, shall not improperly influence my course to- 
wards others. I will, as [think I have done inmy 
remarks, deal frankly with my constituents and 
all others as to my conduct and views. I blame 
no man for entertaining different views from my 
own upon this bill or any other subject. I have 
endeavored to sustain my position by fair argu- 
ment. L hope those who differ with me in opinion 
will pursue the same course towards me. I would 
not, if | could, reach an adversary by appeals to 
prejudice. 


Mr. Chairman, I will indulge in no declamation 


to satisfy my constituents or the country of my 
loyalty to the South or of my love to the Union. 
W hile the Union accomplishes the great ends for 
which it was created, I will stand by it. 
the Constitution shall be preserved in its purity, 
and the rights of the States shall be observed, I 
will stand by the Constitution as the «gis of our 
safety. Should the Union fail to accomplish those 
ends, should sacrilegious hands be laid upon the 
Constitution, and aggressions be made upon the 
rights of the States, I will stand by my section 
and by my State in the last extremity. 


COLLINS STEAMERS. 


SPEECH-OF HON. EDSON B. OLDS, 


OF OHIO, 
In rue House ov RepreseNntTATIVES, 
February 15, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and having 
under consideration the Ocean Mail Steamer 
Appropriation bill— 


Mr. OLDS said: 


Mr. Cuairman: I propose the following amend- 
ment: 


Strike out from the 7th to the 18th line, both inclusive, 


and insert the following : 
For transportation of the mails from New York to Liv- 


erpool and back, $858,000 ; and that the proviso contained | 


in the first section of the act entitled ‘‘An act to supply de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the services of the fiscal 
year ending the 30:(h of June, 1852, approved the 2lst day 
of July, 1852, be and the same is hereby repealed:’? Pro- 
vided, That Edward K. Collins, and his associates, shall 
proceed, with all due diligence, to build another steamship 
in accordance with the terms of their contract, and have the 
same ready for the mail service in two years from and after 
the passage of this act. Andif the said steamship is not 
ready within the time above mentioned, by reason of any 
neglect or want of diligence on their part, then the said 
Edwerd K. Collins, and bis associates, shall carry the Uni- 
ted States mails between New York and Liverpool, from 
the expiration of the said two years, every fortnight, free 


of any charge to the Government, until the new steamship | 


shall have commenced the said mail service. 


Mr. OLDS. It will be remembered, sir, that 
during the iast session of this Congress, I reported 


from the Committee on the Post Office and Post | 
Roads, a bill, not only containing the notice to | 
Mr. Collins and his associates, that the extra | 


compensation allowed them by the act of 1852 
would, in future, be discontinued; but, also pro- 


viding that the whole contract be rescinded, and | 
that the mail service between New York and Liv- 


erpool be awarded by the Postmaster General to 
the lowest responsible bidder. That I might be 
able to defend the bill, which, as chairman of the 
committee I had introduced, I commenced and gave 
to our ocean mail steamer service a patient and 


thorough investigation. That investigation, sir, | 


notwithstanding all my preconceived prejudice, 
has so far changed my views upon the subject, as 
to induce me, not only as an act of national policy, 
but also in justice to Mr. Collins and his asso- 
cates, to propose the amendment I have indicated. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 
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‘Collins Steamers—Mr. Olds. 


1 design, Mr. Chairman, bri dy as possible, to |) 


Ht 
| 


present to this committee such facts and figures as | 


I have collected, relative to our ocean mau steam- 
ers; feeling, that although they may not change 
the opinion, or influence the vote of a single gen- 
tleman of this committee, that it is still due to 
myself that I should explain the process by which 
my own prejudices have been removed, and my 
preconceived opinions so radically changed. 

Mr. Chairman, although as early as 1819 an 
American ship called the Savannah, propelled in 
part by steam and in part by wind, had made the 
trip from New York to Liverpool in twenty-six 
days, yet to Great Britain we are indebted for the 
origin of the system of ocean mail steamers. 
The Great Western, the first regular ocean mail 
steamer, was built in 1838. In April of that year 
she made her first passage from Liverpool to New 
York in fifteen days. The performance of the 
Great Western led to the establishment of the 
Cunard line, by the British Government, in 1839. 
Mr. Cunard contracted with that Government to 
carry the mails twice a month from Liverpool via 
Halifax to Boston, for the sum of £65,000, or 
$325,000 annually. This compensation was after- 
wards increased by the British Government to 
£85,000, or $425,000, Mr. Cunard then stipula- 
ting that the service should be performed in ships 
of twelve hundred tons, and four hundred and 
fifty horse power. 

I refer to these historical facts, sir,in order to 
show that the British Government, in stipulating 
as to the size and power of the Cunard ships, de- 
signed having such vessels constructed, as upon 
any emergency might be converted into war 
steamers. 

Upon the establishment of the Collins line of 
steamers by this Government, in 1849 and 1850, 
the English Government again increased the com- 
pensation of Mr. Cunard to £145,000 or $725,000. 
Mr. Cunard again agreeing to increase the size and 
power of his vessels, so as to make them still more 
efficient for war purposes, 

The English Government did not make such 
large appropriations of money merely to sustain 
a mail service between that country and this. 
Viscount Canning, as chairman of a special com- 
mittee, in his report to the British Parliament in 
1853, says: 

**' The objects which appear to have led to the formation 
of these coniracts, and to the large expenditure involved, 
were, to afford a rapid, frequent, and punctual communi- 


cation with those distant ports which feed the main arteries 
of British commerce and with the most important of our 


| foreign possessions; to foster maritime enterprise; and to 


encourage the production of « superior class of vessels 
which would promote the convenience and wealth of the coun- 
try in time of peace, and assist in defending its shores 
against hostile aggression. 

* These expectations have not been disappointed. The 
ocean has been traversed with a precision and regularity 
hitherto deemed impossible; commerce and civilization 
have been extended ; the colonies have been brought more 
closely into connection with the Home Government; and 
steamships have been construeted of a size and power that, 
without Government aid, could hardly, at least for many 
years, have been produced.”’ 


large subsidies are not paid because th 


[February 14, 
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Mr. Chairman, every succeeding step taken b 
the British Government relative to her ocea 
steamers demonstrates the more clearly tha 


i mail 
t these 


. ° e are 
demanded by her mail service, but because y was 


the true policy of that Government to have cop 


,, Structed steamers of ** great power and Speed,” in 


This extract from the report of Mr. Canning 


demonstrates the objects desired to be obtained 
by the British Government. England is the great 
maritime power of the world. Her statesmen, 
with that sagacity which has always characterized 
English legislators, early foresaw that nothing 
would so much enhance the commerce of that 
country as the fostering and protecting of her 
ocean steamers. 

‘* These large expenditures,’’ says the Viscount, 
‘*have encouraged and promoted the production 
of a superior class of vessels, such as will enhance 
the commercial wealth of England in time of peace, 
and become the means of defense in time of war.”” 

‘* The vessels now under contract with the Gov- 
ernment,’’ says the Viscount, ‘‘ are, however, for 


wholly unconnected with that service. In return, 
they are in the receipt of subsidies largely in ex- 


| cess of the amount of revenue derived from the 
| mails they carry, and those subsidies are guaran- 
| teed to them for terms of years varying from four 


to twelve, most of which have at the present time 
not less than seven or eight years to run.” 





ih 


order to render them ** available for other national 
purposes wholly unconnected with her mail ger. 
vice.”’ 

As demonstrating the importance attached b 
the British Government to its steam marine, allow 
me, Mr. Chairman, to make another short ext 
from the report of Viscount Canning. 
says: 

“« We have now under contract with the admiralty sixty. 
three ocean mail steamers, every one of which may be 
verted into war steamers. The aggregate power of theca 
steamers is twenty-nine thousand six hundred and twenry 
horse power; their tonnage is sixty-one thousand thre. 
hundred and forty-eight; they annually steam one m 
five hundred and seventy-five thousand miles ; and the 
gate amount paid by the Government for mail servic 
formed on these several routes is about $4,000,000,» 


ract 
’ 
T he report 
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This, sir, was the condition of the British steam 
mail marine two years ago. Whatthe number of 
steamers, their power and magnitude, employed 
in the mail service of Great Britain at this times, 
I have not the meansof knowing. That the num- 
ber has been greatly increased since that time, and 
that the subsidies now paid for this service greatly 
exceeds four mil/ions of dollars I entertain no doubt, 
Viscount Canning says: 

‘* All these vessels, in their contract with the admiralty, 
are to be good, substantial, steam vessels, of such constrye- 
tion and strength as to be fit and able to carry guns, of the 
largest caliber now used on board her Majesty’s steam 
vessels of war.’ 

Chambers’s Miscellany, an Edinburgh work of 
great repute, in speaking of the magnitude and 
importance of the British mail steam marine, the 
liberal appropriations by which it is sustained by 
that Government, and the greatly increased com- 
mercial correspondence which it has created, 
says: 

‘¢ The Indian mail which left Southampton in August last, 
filled one hundred and seventy-five chests, each capable of 
holding ten thousand letters, and at Malta one hundred and 
twenty smaller chests were added that had been brought 
through France. Making allowance for the newspapers 
contained in these, the number of letters must stil! have 
been enormous. All this writing.and transmission of int 
ligenee necessarily increases trade, and consequently bring 
additional supplies of articles tu this country, tne duties on 
which must more than make up the difference between the 
payments to the companies and the revenues to the post 
office. But on the higher considerations than those of mere 
profit and loss, we have no hesitation in saying that we 
biessings to the country of these lines of speedy communi 
cation would not be purchased dearly if not one farthing of 
the contract money were returned.”? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let it be borne in mind, 
that whilst the British Post Office Department 
yields a net revenue to that Government of nearly 
six millions of dollars, her ocean mail steamers 
require nearly two millions from the British treas- 
ury over and above the revenue they yield from 
postages, in order to sustain and keep them in 
successful operation, and then, sir, we shall under- 
stand and,appreciate, in some degree, the import- 
ance attached by the British Government to her 
ocean mail steam marine, as a means of national 
defense, should that Government be assailed at 
home, or as potential and efficient auxiliaries to her 
navy, in the prosecution of a foreign war. 

Great Britain has fostered and taken care of her 
ocean mail steamers, not because she ever eX- 

ected them to bea source of revenue through her 
ost Office Department, but because she looked 
forward to the time when she might need their 
service as vessels of war. That time has now 
come. Great Britain has not been disappointed in 
her expectations. She is now realizing the beneit 


| of the millions of pounds sterling she has lavished 
the most part, required to maintain high rates of || 
| speed. The contractors are also subject to a variety 
| of conditions, designed partly to secure the effi- | 
| ciency of the postal service, and partly to render 
their vessels aveilable for other national purposes 


upon her ocean mail steamers. She has now with- 
drawn more than forty of these vessels from (h* 
mail se-vice, has manned them with guns, and 
converted them into war steamers. From Mr. 
Cunard four of his seven steamers have been taken 
and sent to aid in the blockade of Sebastopol. 
Sir, what has been so soon realized by Great 
Britain may soon be realized by the United States; 
that necessity which has compelled England to 
convert her ocean mail steamers into vessels ol 
war, may soon be the ee of this Govern- 
ment. Great Britain has wisely acted upon the 
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maxim that ‘* in peace is the time to prepare for 

war.’ [tis our province, and we should be unwise | 
ipoisiators did we not profit by the experience of 
chat Government. v 

| have said, Mr. Chairman, that the British mail 
streamers cost that Government nearly $2,000,000 
more than the revenue derived from them In the 
of postages. The report of Viscount Can- 


th 


way ¢ 


a” furnishes us the following tabular statement || 


se the debit and credit of each of the English ocean 
nail steam lines for the British fiscal year for 1852. 
It is as follows: 


Creditor. Debtor. 

North AMEFICAN ...eeseeeeeeees £120,863 9s. 4d. £188,040 
\West Indian and Brazilian.... 85,409 12 6 270,000 
Padiitcsenavens ieiaen asics... Bete 6 25,0110 
Fast Indias sccceeeeeeeeeerees 127,896 8 0 199,609 
PeniMsUll.sceeereeeeeeeeecers 11,957 3 0 20,500 
Aystralian....eees ee eee FE 26,000 
Cape of Good Hope. .cceseeees 14,300 13 0 53,000 
Vest Coast of Africa .....++.6 2.534 2 0 23,250 | 
French revrn ty ecececcesee 51,876 8 0 
Pelgiatl.. seececsrecceeeceeees 21,695 9 0 

Hamburg and Holland........- 8,944.15 0 17,000 





Total....+eeee 





In other words they are paying.... se.eeeeeeee 4,111,950 
And receiVing IM POSIAZES.. 2. ceeecececeeeceees 298,000 


Excess of expenditures over receipts..........-%1,713,950 





From the above exhibit it will be seen, Mr. 
Chairman, that, whilst the Post Office Department 
yields a net revenue to that Government of nearly 
six millions of dollars, her mail steamer service || 
costs one million seven hundred aud twelve thousand 
nine hundred and fifty dollars, over and above the 
whole revenue derived from that service. In the 
foreroing exhibit the appropriation to the Cunard 
line is put down at £188,040, or $940,200 an- 
nually. But from a careful perusal of Viscount 
Canning’s report, one can hardly fail in drawing 
the inference, that Mr. Cunard receives a large | 
sum from the British Admiralty, over and above || 
that which meets the public eye. | 


: siline Steamers—Mr. ( Neds. 


European Powers to make the renunciation of 
privateering an article of international law, ex- 
presses clearly and forcibly the feelings of the 
American people, in their firm reliance upon the 
merchant and steam marine in time of war. The 
President says: 

“ The bare statement of th condition in which the Uni 
ted States would be placed, after having surrendered the 
right to resort to privateers, in the event of war with a bil 
| ligerant of naval supremacy, wil! show that this Govern- 

ment never could listen to such a proposition. The navy 
| of the first maritime Power in Europe is at least ten times 
as large as that of the United States. The foreign com- 
| merce of the two countries is nearly equal, and about 
equally exposed to hostile depredations. In war between 
| that Power and the United States, without resort on our 
part to our mercantile marine, the means of our enemy to 
| inflict injury upon our commerce would be ten-fold greater 
| than ours to retaliate. We could not extricate our country 
| from this unequal condition, with such an enemy, unless 
| we at once departed from our present peaceful policy, and 
| became a great naval power. Nor would this country be 
better situated in war with one of the secondary naval 
Powers. Though the naval disparity would be less, the 
greater extent, and more exposed condition of our wide- 
spread commerce, would give any of them a like advantage 
over us. 

“ The proposition to enter into engagements to forego a 
resort to privateers, in case this country should be forced 
into war with a great naval Power, is not entitled to more 
favorable consideration than would be a proposition to agree 
not to accept the services of volunteers for Operations on 
land. When the honor or rights of our country require it 
to assume a hostile attitude, it confidently relies on the 
patriotism of its citizens, not ordinarily devoted to the mil- 
itary profession, to augment the Army and the Navy, o as 
to make them fully adequate to the emergency which calls 
them into action.”? 


Mr. Chairman, the Government of the United 
States can no more keep up such a Navy as that 
sustained by her great commercial rival than she 
can keep up a standing army equal to that of the 
Autocrat of all the Russias. The people and the 
Government of the United States must rely upon 
our mercaritile, and our ocean mail steam marine, 
to protect our commerce upon the ocean, and 
defend, in case ofa hostile aggression, our extended 
coasts both upon the Atlantic and Pacific. 

It was, sir, in view of such a policy as this, that 


jut | have said enough, sir, to satisfy every || your ocean mail steam lines were originally estab- 


unprejudiced mind that the British ocean mail |) lished. 


Your every contract with these lines 


steam marine is sustained, at whatever cost and || requires the construction of steamers of great size 


at all hazards, by the British treasury. 


|| and power, not because such vessels are demanded 


Mr. Chairman, whilst England, our great com- || for the mail service, but because you regard them 


mercial rival, was thus, through her ocean mail 
steamers, extending her commerce and her influ- 

° i} 
ence into every ocean, and every sea, the Con- || 


| as national vessels, auxiliary to the Navy of the 


United States. To this same end you have re- 
quired these steamers to be constructed under the 


gress of the United States could not remain idle. || direction and supervision of the Secretary of the 


British example aroused our Government to the || Navy. 


importance of securing and maintaining an ocean | 
steam marine, that should be commensurate with | 
the commerce, as well as the political importance | 
of the country. 


| 
it 
} 
| 


For the same purpose you have stipu- 
lated, in all these contracts, that the Government, 
at any moment, may take possession of these 
steamers and convert them into vessels of war. 
As illustrating this position still further, | need 


The American Congress, whilst appropriating || only advert to the fact, that the appropriations 
largely and liberally from the national treasury || for sustaining these steamers upon the two most 


for the building of war steamers, as an important || important lines are not even made from the reve- 


arm of the American Navy, did not fail to profit 


by the policy of Great Britain, and -with com- || 


men?able liberality contracted with the American | 
ocean mail steam companies for the building and 
the employment in the mail service of the United 
States of such steamers, as at any time, in any 
emergency, might be converted into war steamers, 
and added to the United States Navy. 

As the policy of our Government has always 
been adverse to a large standing army, relying 
rather upon the patriotic heart and the stalwart | 
arm of the citizen soldier than the disciplined reg- 
ular, so the Congress of the United States, rather | 
than keep upa large standing Navy, deemed it | 
more expedient to encourage the building of such | 
steamers, to be used in the merchant and the mail | 
service of the United States, as might upon any | 
emergency, be converted into war steamers, and 
added to the naval service of the Government. | 

The experience of this Government in the war 
of 1812, as to the value and efficiency of American 
privateers, like the experience of the United States 
in the Mexican war, as to the efficiency and reli- 
ability of the citizen soldier, has done much to | 
establish the confidence of Congress, as well as | 
that of the people of the United States, in the 
steam mail marine and the merchant service, as 
evxiliaries of the American Navy in a time of 
war, 

Mr. Chairman, the President, in his annual | 
Message to Congress on the 4th of December last, | 
in speaking of the proposition of some of the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nues of the Post Office Department, but from the 
national Treasury, the same as the other naval 
| appropriations. ‘The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that 
| BE. K. Collins & Co. in accordance with the design 
| of Congress, have constructed steamers, not such 
as are demanded by the mail service—not such as 
| can be profitable either in the mail or the merchant 
| service, but such as can be converted at any time 


I< 

|| into war steamers—such as are capable, and such 
| 

} 


as have triumphantly competed with the best 
| steam ships in the world. 
| Sir, ever since the establishment of the Collins 


| for the palm of victory. I need not tell this com- 
| mittee, that American skill, American enterprise, 
_and American seamanship has been completely 
| triumphant. 

| Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the United 
| States has expended upon the steam vessels in 
| our Navy, more than six millions of dollars. I 


will not dwell sir, upon the history and the exploits | 


| of these steamers. 


| I would rather drop a tear to 


their memory, and let them sleep in peace; but 
| justice to Mr. Collins and the noble steamers be- 
longing to his line, would seem to demand a com- 
parison, between our Government steamers, upon 
which we have lavished so many millions of dol- 


|| lars; and the Collins steamers, from which we 


_are now called upon to withhold the extra pay 
| heretofore given them, for the service they are so 
| ereditably rendering the country. This compari- 
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son has been made by other and abler hands, as I 


shall have occasion to demonstrate before conclud- 
ing my remarks. 1 must, nevertheless, bepermitted 
to say in this connection, that the Collins steamers 
have done more, for the American name, more to 
establish our prowess upon the ocean, than all 
your Government steamers put together. 

Sir, you may ask ninety-nine outof every hun- 
dred of the citizens of the United States, and they 
can scarcely tell you the name of one of your Gov- 
ernment steamers, unless connected with some 
memorable disaster, such as the bursting of the 
‘* peace maker’’ on board the Princeton, the utter 
worthlessness of the first government steamer I'ul- 
ton, or the total destruction of the Missouri at Gib- 
ralter. But, ask them about the Collins steamers, 
and their memory brightens with the exploits of the 
Baltic, the Pacific and the Atlantic; and they are 
at once ready to sympathize with Collins and his 
associates over the unforeseen and unavoidable 
loss of the noble Arctic. 

Go to England, sir, and, as my colleague [Mr. 
Tar or] intorms me, from his personal observa- 
tion, you can hear, in all conditions of life, and 
from all classes in community, of the Collins 
steamers—for the triumph of these noble vessels 
over the British Cunarders was as mortifying to the 
English nation, as it was glorious to the American 
people—but you will hear no comment, except in 
derision, upon our Government steamers. The 
fact is, Mr. Chairman, that every American citizen, 
whether at home or abroad, has reason to be proud, 
and may challenge the world to compare steamers 
with the Collins line; but the less he says of our 
Government steamers, the less cause he will have 
to be mortified by disparaging remarks. In short, 
sir, the beauty of model, the excellence in con- 
struction, and the unrivalled performance of the 
Collins steamers, has done more to establish the 
superiority of the American naval architecture, 
and maritime enterprise, than the whole Govern- 
ment Navy of the United States, which is now 
depleting our national Treasury at the tune of more 
than $10,000,000 a year. 

I ask then, sir, shall we, in the face of such 
facts, suffer this line, for the want of this extra 
compensation,togodown? Forgo down it must 
and will, if this extra appropriation is withheld. 

By large appropriations of money, you have 
induced American citizens to build steamers of 
grent size, and power—steamers that are the pride 
and boast of the wholecountry. For, sir, Lspeak 
knowingly when I say that the Collins steamers 
are as much the pride of the farmers of the West, 
as they are of the merchants of New York. 

By the former liberality of Congress, you have 
induced our enterprising citizens to enter intoa 
contest with the enterprise of theOld World. To 
enter into a contest with the skill, the power, 
and the money of Great Britain. In that contest, 
American skill and enterprise has triumphed—sig- 
nally and gloriously triumphed! Cunard, backed 
by the British admiralty, and supplied from the 
British treasury, has been compelled to yield the 
palm of victory to E. K. Collins and his asso- 
ciates. Although it was the Collins against the 
Cunard line, yet it was really a national contest. 
The whole American, as well as the whole British 

| nation, felt it to be such. And for the first time 

| in the world’s history, Old England has been 
fairly, completely, and honorably outdone upon 
the ocean. 

Sir, Congress felt this to be a national contest. 
When in 1852, they gave this extra compensation 
to Mr. Collins, Congress was then satisfied that 
| Collins, without increased pay, cou!d not sustain 
himself against British power and British money. 
Congress, upon a complete and full investigation, 
became satisfied that Collins and his associates 
were entitled to receive the extra compensation 
now sought to be withheld. 

The bill granting that compensation, was fully 
investigated by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and the Committee on Ways and Means 

‘of the House. It received the recommendation 
of both these committees, aud after a most pa- 
tient and thorough investigation, and a protracted 
discussion, it passed both Houses of Congress, 
' and received the approval of the President of the 
United States. It would, at this time, be a reflec- 
\} tion upon the wisdom, the intelligence, and the 
|| patriotism of that Congress, its commitiees, and 
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the then President of the United States, to say 
that the extra compensation should never have 
been given. 

Taking it, as admitted then, that in 1852 it was 
right and proper that Collins & Co. should be al- 
lowed extra compensation, the inquiry most 
naturally arises, what circumstance has arisen to 
make the extra compensation then allowed, im- 
politic or improper at this time? — 

Certainly the expense of navigating these vessels 
has not diminished; upon thecontrary, the fuel con- 
sumed as well as seamen’s wages, have largely 
increased since 1852. The average expense of 
the round trip of one of the Collins steamers, 
up to the time of the extra allowance given under 
the act of June, 1852, was $63,000. ‘The average 
since that time has been increased to $75,000. 

This increase is made up by the rise of fifty per 
cent. on the price of coal in England, and seven- 
ty-five per cent. increase on the same article in 
this country; thirty-three per cent. increase in 
seamen’s wages; twenty-five per cent. increase In 
provisions; and thirty per cent. increase in repairs 
in machinery, consequent upon the increase in the 
speed in these steamers. The whole extra com- 
pensation amounts to $13,750 per voyage, out 
and in—$12,000 of which is used up in the in- 
creased expense of each voyage, consequent upon 
the circumstances just detailed, and over which 
neither Mr. Collins nor the Government have any 
control. 

It cannot be claimed that this extra compensa- 
tion should cease in consequence of the loss of the 
noble Arctic, so afilictive to Mr. Collins himself; 
so detrimental to the pecuniary interests of the 
company; 80 much deplored and mourned over 
by the whole American people, and which the 


amendment I propose requires to be replaced 


within a period of two years. 
And here, sir, allow me to say, that from my 
ersonal knowledge of Mr. Collins, his enterprise, 
his experience, his patriotism, and his pride of 
character, if my amendment prevails, | predict 
that the Adriatic will not be excelled by any 
steamer that floats upon the ocean. 

It cannot be that the discontinuance of this extra 
compensation is demanded in consequence of any 
default upon the part of Mr. Collins and his asso- 
ciates, in the faithful performance of this contract; 
for the Postmaster General, in his late report, 
makes special mention of the faithful, prompt, and 
efficient manner in which this line has performed 
its service. And in addition to this, it will be 
borne in mind that a special committee of this 
House, with power to send for persons and papers, 
through their chairman, the honorable Mr. Mace, 
at the last session of Congress, made a report 
highly creditable to the Collins line. 

Neither can it be claimed, Mr. Chairman, that 
the extra compensation should be withheld on ac- 
count of any falling off in the postage accruing 
from thisline. For, sir, the postal revenue derived 
from it, has constantly and steadily increased. 

That I might be able to speak intelligently and 
understandingly, I addressed a letter to the Post- 
master General, asking information upon this 
point. The following is the response of the Audi- 
tor of the Post Office Department, sent me through 
the Postmaster General: 


Avprror’s Orrice, Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 2 
January 9, 1855. 5 


Srr: I have the bonor to furnish herewith the state- 


ments called for by your note of the 5th instant. 
I am, very respectfully, yours, &c. 
WM. F. PHILLIPS, uditor. 
Hon. James Campseti, Postmaster General, 


Revenue received by the United States under the Postal 
Treaty with Great Britain of the 15ihof December, 1848. 
For the year ending June 30, 1849: 

4m’tof Postage. U. S. portion. 
Postages by Cunard line......$167,580 63 $34,912 63 
tia ** Bremen line...... 54,320 88 47,530 77 


Total to United States.....scsceesces cece ees Q02,443 40 


For the year ending June 30, 1850: 


Postages by Cunard line......$607,437 04 $126,570 20 
“ * Collins line...... 10,391 41 9,092 48 
* Bremen line...... 45,169 99 39,523 75 


Total to United States................050++ $175,186 43 


ce 
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For the year ending June 30, 1851: 


. $537,037 61 $111,674 50 } 


66 ** Collins line...... 205,841,7 160,111 49 
66 ** Bremen line 93.959, 17 &2,214 27 
“6 ** Havre line.. 32.656 05 
Closed mails, Collins line 3,934 20 
$6 * Bremen line 91 64 
66 ‘© Havre line 1,149 26 
Newspapers, Collins line 4,485 56 
66 sremen line 143 60 

“ce Havre line....... 


Total to United States......cccccceccees 


For the year ending June 30, 1852: 
Postages by Cunard line......$565,572 97 
os ** Collins line . 228,867 61 
“i ‘© Bremen line 77,219 87 
vee ‘© Havre line 80,804 08 
Closed mails, Collins line - 
sg ‘© Bremen line..... 
es *¢ Havre line 
Newspapers, Collins line 


sé * Bremen line 
“ 


ooeee $480,921 88 


For the year ending June 30, 1853 : 
Postages by Cunard line 
sé * Collins line 233,273 09 204,113 96 
66 ‘© Bremen line 57,051 97 49,920 48 
sé < Havre WNS..<cccce 53,423 62 46,745 67 
Closed mails, Collins line.... 30,679 58 
6s ‘* Bremenline.... 5,205 46 
66 sé =6Havre line...... 5,410 34 
| Newspapers, Collins line 6,118 90 
66 Bremen line.... 189 26 
66 Havre line ..... 112 54 


~ 


Total to United States.....0..ceecsee ceeee ee $469,019 79 | 


For the year ending June 30, 1854: 
Postages by Cunard line ......$589,160 65 
66 ‘* Collins line . 265,407 75 
“6 ‘© Bremen line 61,770 07 5 
re ‘* Havre line 63,309 83 55,396 
Closed mails, Collins line 33,599 
sa sie Bremen line... 5,909 3: 
es “© = Havre line 10,610 7 
Newspapers, Collins line .... 8,909 | 
“ Bremen line 2,027 
$6 Havre line 2,227 § 


Total to United States. ........660000 00000 0G527,703 07 


RECAPITULATION. 
Total Postages Revenue to 
on British U. S. inclu- 
Mails. ding Closed 
Mails, &c. 


By the several lines for 1849. ..$221,901 51 $82,443 40 | 
66 es se 1850... 663,098 44 175,186 43 |} 


“c “ ‘“ 1851... 874,159 838 416,538 97 
‘ “ce 1852... 952,464 53 480,921 &8 
‘6 66 1853... 921,782 07 469.019 79 
“6 sé 1854... 979,648 30 527,703 07 


| ere ooees $4,613,054 73 $2,151,813 5¢ 


By the Collins line for 1850.....810,391 41 $9,092 48 
cs és 5 205,841 71 188,531 25 
6s 2. . 228,867 61 217,899 81 

“sc B53... 2 233, % 240,912 44 

6s 274,741 16 
$931,087 14 


Note.—The postal treaty with Great Britain was ratified || 

at Washington on the 15th of February, 1849; and the | 
| Niagara—Cunard line—left Boston with a mail, under the | 
treaty, on the 2lstof the same month. The first steamer || 
of the Collins line left New York on the 27th of April, 1850. | 


That the committee may fully understand the | 


statement furnished by General Phillips, it may be 


as well that I should informthe House that, under | 
our postal treaty with Great Britain, we pay that | 


Government a percentage on all letters carried by 


the Collins steamers, and England pays us the || 


same percentage on all letters carried by the 


Cunard line. This treaty is consequent upon the | 
establishment of the Collins line; and, of course, || 


_ would be abrogated upon the withdrawal of the 


line, unless a new mail service should be estab- | 


lished. In consequence of this treaty, in estimat- 


| ing the revenues derived from the Collins line I | 


Geduct the percentage paid by our Government 
to Great Britain on the letters carried by the Col- 


| lins steamers, and I add the percentage paid us | 
‘| by England upon the letters transmitted by the 
' Canard line. With this explanation, we may set | 


| down the total credits of the Collins line as follows: 


| For the year ending June 30, 1850.........$135,662 68 
For the year ending June 30, 1851......... 300,205 75 
For the year ending June 30, 1852....... «+» 335,637 51 
| For the year ending June 30, 1853......... 361,336 04 
| For the year ending June 30, 1854......... 397,481 96 


The foregoing exhibits show a steadily increas- 


$578.023 39 120,423 60 


[February 15, 
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ing revenue from this line. In addition to th 

above, it should be borne in mind that every ot 
fice, every stratagem has heretofore been employed 
by the British Government to induce, nay, alniog 
to compel, the transmission, not only of the Bae 
ish, but of the continental correspondence through 
the mails carried by the Cunard steamers. So 
manifest has been this practice that it has been , 
frequent cause of complaint upon the part of oy, 
Government. The following extractfrom a lett, 
addressed by Postmaster General Hubbard 
Viscount Canning, dated February 24, 1853, will 
give-some conception of the extent to which this 
practice affects the amount of letters carried 


| the Collins line. It is as follows: Y 


‘‘T have now before me a report, from the New York 
office, of the number of letters received at that office from 
Great Britain and Ireland, by twelve successive arrivals 
lately, (six on the Cunard, and six on the Collins Jine \ 
showing the following result: 

By the Cunard line, six mails. ..........+++131,827 letters 
By the Collins line, six mailé........6.+06+ 81,538 letters, 


line,) 


Difference in favor of the Cunard line...... £0,289 letters, 


The British post office not only holds letters 
over for the Cunard line, but it has heretofore go 
arranged its schedule of time, as to bring all Jet. 
ters from the continent to that office just in time 
to meet the sailing of the Cunard steamers, But 
now, since four of those vessels have been with. 
drawn, and sent to aid in the blockade of Sehas. 
topol, the weekly service of the Cunard line has 
been reduced to a semi-monthly service, and made 
to alternate with the Collins line. In consequence 
of this reduction of service, the game of withhold. 
ing letters for the Cunard steamers cannot en 
longer be practiced to the extent complained of ly 
Postmaster General Hubbard. Under our new 
mail arrangement, by which the Collins steamers 
alternate with the Cunarders, our revenues will 
be increased to an amount nearly equal to what is 
paid to the Collins line, including the extra com- 
pensation. 

I have a statement, furnished by the Post Office 
Department, showing the amount of mailable 
matter transmitted through the Collins steamers 
each voyage, which has been made under our new 
arrangement with the British post office. It is as 
follows: 


Received by steamer Pacific, 13th December, 1854: 
British Mail—Letter postage.........06 «++ 006eQl0,177 69 
se sd Paper sé Bee ceks 578 52 
2,028 ounces Prussian closed mails at 40 c... 8112 
129 papers hd 66 at Se... 25 
3,458} ounces Canada 66 at40c... 1,383 4 


| 16,284 papers & “ at 2c... 3956 


18L ounces California « at 40c... 72 4 
495 papers e 66 at Ze... 9 | 
69 ounces Havana 6s ai 40c... Q7 6 
50 papers sé “6 at 2c... 1 00 
3 ounces Mexican = at40c... ] 20 
5 papers «6 66 a Ze... 10 


TOU 1SVORNG ide ois eciesasecesccctiinccssce QlZAl VT 


- 


Sent by Pacific, 27th December, 1854: 


British Mail—Letter postage.........0.0+ 0000+ 0$13,028 2 
i “ce 


66 Pager” © .ssvcve SOpeitecess 100 

6,2943 ounces Prussian closed mails, at 40 c.., 2,517 8) 
762 papers 6 sc at 2c... 15 24 
1,000 ounces east of Canada “ at 40c... 40010 
5,000 papers “ 6 at 2c... 10000 
200 ounces east of Calf’nia‘* at 40c... e0 00 
200 papers ‘* “ at 2c... 4 00 


ONE COV ois ccnivies tocckginndtvadens tee 


Received by Atlantic, Ist January, 1855: 

British Mail—Letter Postage... .... 2.4.0. e+000+$10,272 
“6 “ Peet. .- iccsaavc este 453 
2,620 ounces Prussian closed mails, at 40¢c... 1,048 0 
17) papers 6 66 M26... 3 
320} ounces Canada ‘6 at40c... 128 

1,208 papers ‘¢ 6 at Be... 24 

221 ounces California at 40 c... 
494 papers &s es at 86¢... 
} ounces Havana “ at4d0c... 
papers we “ at 2c... 
ounces Mexican at40c... 
papers 66 se at 2c... 

Total revenue.......... $12,064 57 


eee eee eee ee a eeeeee 


Sent by Atlantic, 10th January, 1855: 
British Mail—Letter postage........+-+e04 ee +e! 
oe “ Paper ‘“ Saree 
6,422 ounces Prussian closed mails, at 4) c... 
759 papers “ = at 2c... 
1,000 ounces Canada ” at 40 c... 0 
5,000 papers “6 se at 2c... 100 0 
227 ounces California at40c... $0 
186 papers <“ se at 2c... 372 


— 


Total revenue ......ccccccccsceecesees sees s + G16,056 77 
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Received by Baltic, 11th January, 1855: 


= total —Letter postage.... eccececescces - $9,145 52 
pth ae FFL 20 
=<) ounces Prussian closed mails, at 40 c... 752 00 
j29 papers “6 “ at. 2c... 2 78 
3 ounces Canada sa at 40 c... 131 20 
1.253 papers 66 at 2c... 27 26 
‘73 ounces California = at 40c... 69 20 

322 papers 66 ec Besse 6 44 || 
63} ounces Havana “ at40c... 21 40 
43 papers 6 « at 2c... 86 

3 ounces Mexican 6¢ at 40 c... 1 20 | 

8 papers 66 bd | ae 16 


. «10,679 22 


Total FEVENUC se rreceeeeeeeseeeeeeeeecens 


By the foregoing statement it will be seen that 
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the postage on the mailable matter carried by the | 
Pacific her last voyage in and out, amounted to | 


«3,613 13; that by the Atlantic her last voyage, 


amounted to $28,121 34; that by the Baltic’s | 


r 


passage one way was $10,679 22. Supposing her | 
passage out to be the same as the Atlantic’s, and | 
the round trip would be $27,906 34. The average | 


of these voyages would be only $4,119 73 less | 
than the full amount paid by the Government per 


yoyage, inclading the extra compensation. 

From this exhibit I hazard nothing in saying 
that for our present fiscal year, ending onthe 30th 
of June next, the revenue from postages on mail- 


able matter carried by the Collins line will exceed | 


¢500,000 and should the same arrangement be 


continued, the next fiscal year they will amount 
to more than $700,000. 


I repeat, then, Mr. Chairman, that it cannot be 


claimed that this extra compensation should be | 


withheld on account of any supposed falling off 
in the revenues derived from this line. 


It has, in | 


this respect, more than realized the expectations 


of its warmest friends. 


It cannot be said, Mr. Chairman, that this extra 


compensation should be withheld in consequence 
of any failure on the part of these steamers to 
make their contract time: for we have not only 
the testimony of the Postmaster General that Col- 
lins & Co. have faithfully performed their service, 
but | have the evidence to satisfy this committee 
that they have, at a large expense, more than per- 
formed their every engagement. By their contract 
these steamers are not bound to make any speci- 
fied time. 
great speed.” Now, sir, at the time this contract 
was made, thirteen or fourteen days in making 
the voyage from New York to Liverpool was con- 
sidered ** great speed.”? This time, then, would 


fully answer the requirements of the contract. I | 


admit, sir, that it would not answer the wishes 
and expectations of the American people. 


But, | 


nevertheless, it would be filling the stipulations | 


“ofthe bond.’? Now, sir, Mr. Collins, as I shall 
soon demonstrate, can make the time in fourteen 


days, even with his present large steamers, and | 


save money without the extra compensation. But, 
sir, the American people are a fast people. 
use a backwoods phrase, they can ‘‘ dive deeper, 
stay under longer, and come up dryer,’’ than any 
other people on the face of the globe. Sir, weare 
like the k 
riding a streak of lightning, he should want to 
whip up.””, We have ‘‘the fastest horses, the 
prettiest women, and the best shooting guns ” in 
the world, and we must, also, have the fastest 
steamers. Nothing short of this will answer the 
expectations of the American people. The Collins 
steamers must beat the British steamers. Our 
people expected this of Mr. Collins, and he has 
hot disappointed them. 

The following schedule of time shows that the 


To | 


entuckian, who said that ‘*if he was | 


Collins steamers beat the Cunarders nearly two | 


- on the voyage in and out: 

_l will not trouble the committee by giving the 
time of each voyage for the entire year of 1854. I 
have it before me; and any gentleman who desires 
to do so, may exc mine it for himself. I will con- 
tent myself by giving the recapitulation: 


Eastern Passages. D. H. M. 
Average time of Collins steamers............ 11 6 6 


Average time of Cunard steamers.....- sien an oe ae 
Average time of Bremen steamers, (to South- 
GRIN) 0.00 ces vases tates SheddS CEST VOSESe 19 17 
In favor of the Collins over the Cunard 
GUN he dal dbcedecaueas etthinceas Se oe 
In favor of the Collins over the Bremen 
ptited coduaks dst nisseacceye @ FO 
= 2 = 


They are only required ‘ to be vessels of | 
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! 


Western Passaces. D. H. &. 
Average time of Collins steamers. ........... 2 2 3 
Average time of Cunard steamers............ 3 15 40 
Average time of Bremen steamers, (to South- 
ampton) ...... CndoeeUSéentees. cesar tiunce Ib ll 4 
In favor of the Collins over the Cunard 
IS Caer déabnd au xcdacducdnaucas 13 5 
In favor of the Coliins over the Bremen 
GURRMNEEE so ctikc cccccecce Ceecesececséce 3 9 


10 


Being a difference of nearly two days in favor of 
the Collins line over the Cunarders, and nearly 
three and a half days over the Bremen line. 

The time table, which I here exhibit, shows 
nearly two days gained upon the Cunard steamers 
on the round trip. I will not stop to demonstrate 
how much is gained to our commercial commu- 
nity in the way of interest cciisequent upon this 


saving in time. The amount, however, is very 
large. 


Now, then, let it be remembered, Mr. Chair- | 


man, that the Postmaster General does not hesi- | 
tate to tell us, that he considers it of great im- | 
portance to the mail service that the time made | 


by the Collins steamers should be continued. But 
does this committee understand that this extra 
time costs Mr. Collins more than all the extra pay 
we give him? Such, sir, is the fact. And if I can 
have the attention of the committee, I will satisfy 
every one that I am not mistaken. 

In reply to a note of mine upon this point, Mr. 
Collins has furnished me his estimate of the extra 
expense consequent upon this extra speed. 
much as his communication furnishes valuable 
information touching other points, | will read the 
whole of it. It it as follows: 

WasHINGTON, January 19, 1855. 


Dear Str: In answer to your interrogatories of yester- 
day, | have to reply as follows : 


Inas- | 


First. The additional cost of the Collins steamers, in | 


making the passages in so much less time than we Cu- 
narders— 


SD We GE COGL, BE i cons cccenc ccctnasseuncone $2,800 00 
200 tons of freight from Liverpool, at $30....... 6,000 00 
200 tons of freight to Liverpool, at $15.......... 3,000 00 


Additional repairs to engines, without estimating 


wear and tear of ship aud machinery......... 5,000 00 


$16,800 00 





Saving to the Cunard vessels of the power of the Collins | 


steamers, going to Boston via Halifax, instead of New | 


York— ’ 

200 tons freight from Liverpool, at $30.......... $6,000 00 
2u0 tons freight to Liverpool, at $15..........6. 3,009 00 
160 tons coal, at $7......... cacvencacs eecces 1,120 00 


$10,000 00 


In admitting that the British Gevernment pay the Cu 
narders only (General Rusk will tell you otherwise) as fol- 


ROWE a ccnc cncccccstss eecccce ee cccccce Coeeceees $16,666 00 
Saving going to Boston...........46 Fo basenuce 10,120 00 





$26,786 00 | 


Add additional coss, and make the Collins time, 16,600 06 





$43,586 00 
Deduct from that the pay to the Collins line.... 


$10,120 00 





Showing conclusively that the Collins line, by making 
the time they do, (which the Cunard steamers in all their 


33,000 00 | 


endeavors cannot make,) that the Collins line should be | 
paid $10,000 more, to be paid equal to the English steamers. | 


I am, very respectfully, yours, 


Hon. Epson B. Otps, Chairman of the Committee on the | 


Post Office and Post Roads. 


ment of Mr. Collins, 1 had addressed, through the 
Secretary of the Navy, a letter to Mr. Martin, the 


Mr. Chairman, previous to receiving the state- | 


} 


| the voyage from Liverpool to New York. 


A 


Ho. or Reps. 


— = ~ — 

Question. iow 
neer ai sea? 

-Inswer. Since January, 1842, when I entered the Navy. 

Question. How many years in the Government eervice ? 

Ainswer. Thirteen years, but not constanuy employed at 
sea, but have been in some Way connected with sea going 
vessels, it having been my only business. 

Question. How long in the merchant service ? 

“inswer. | was in the Collins mail steamers two years by 
Government permission. 

Question. What vessels in the Government service, and 
how long on each ? 

Answer. Mississippi, at various times about three and-a 
half years; Saranac, in construction, erecting, and running, 
two years and four months; General Taylor, one year ; 
Polk two months; Michigan four months. 

Question. What vessels in the merchant service, and 
how long on each? 

Ainswer. Pacific one year, and Arctic one year. 

Question. What quantity of coal per day will it require to 
propel the Collins steamers nine knots per hour? 

inswer. With calm winds and smooth sea, they will 


long have you been employed as engi- 


|! average about thirty-two tons. 


Question. How much coal will the Collins steamers con- 
sume in making the voyage between Liverpool and New 
York in the fellowing time: inten days, eleven days, in 
twelve days, in thirteen days, and in fourteen days? 

Answer. With calm winds and smooth sea, taking the dis- 
tance at 3,060 miles, ten days 850 tons, eleven days 704, 
twelve days 588, thirteen days 501, and fourteen days 443 
tons. 

Question. What difference per voyage do you suppose 
would take place in keeping the enginesin repair on the 
Collins steamers in making ten days’ passage, or one in 
fourteen days ? 

Answer. The expense would not exceed one fourth or 
twenty-five per cent. at fourteen, what it is for ten days’ 
passages, with the same circumstances of weather. 

Question. What gain is itto the Cunard steamers going to 
Boston from Liverpool by the way of Halifax instead of 
coming direct to New York? 

“inswer. The Asia, Africa, and Arabia, would burn 
on an average from one hundred and eighty to two hun- 
dred tons of coal between Halifax and New York, and 
as they take in a supply of coal at Halifax, they would 
leave Liverpool with that much less weight of coal on 
board, consequently could take that much more freight, 
which, with measurement goods, which they always carry 
from Liverpool, would be at least two hundred tons: the 
freight per ton, when | was on the ships, was £6 sterling 
per ton, making a difference in the freight of £1,200 sterling; 
the difference in coal between going to New York or Bos- 
ton would be about sixty tons, which was worth in Liver- 
pool last summer, whilst [ was there, 26 shillings sterling 
per ton, making a difference on the cost of coals for the 
voyage, of £78 sterling, supposing the coals at Halifax to 
be of the same price as at Liverpool, making a difference 
in freight and coals of £1,278 sterling. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

DANIEL B. MARTIN, Engineer-in- Chief. 
Hon. J. C. Dossy, 
Secretary United States Navy, Washington, D. C. 


This statement of Mr. Martin, refers only to 


( Since 
receiving it, I have had placed in my possession 
another communication from him, which gives 


| the extra expense upon the voyage out—the two 


E. K. COLLINS. || 


engineer-in-chief of the United States Navy, ask- | 


_ ing from him information relative to the increased 
| expense of navigation by steam, consequent upon 
increase in speed. His reply fully sustains the 


| remove all doubt upon this point. 
The following is Mr. Martin’s reply: 


| 

Orrice or ENGINEER-1N-Culer, 

| Wasuineton, D. C., January 12, 1855. 
Sir: In obedience to your order of the ]1th instant, 
| 

| 


man of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
I have the honor to answer the questions propounded as 
| follows: 
| Question. What is your present occupation ? 
Answer. Engineer-in chief of the United States Navy. 
uestion. How old are you? 
nswer. Forty-one. 
| Se How long have you been an engineer? 
nswer. 


chief engineer. 


| 
} 
i 


accompanying the request of the Hon. E. B. Oups, chair- | 


Twenty-four years since I first took gharge as | 


| statement given me by Mr. Collins, and must | 


together, making the round trip. His second let- 
ter is as follows: 


Orrice oF ENGIneeR-tn-Cuier, 
January 20, 1855. } 

Srr: In reply to your question, [ would state that my 
report to the Secretary of the 12th instant, is for the differ- 
ence of one voyage from Liverpool to the ports then named, 
and not for the return voyage, and as you inform me that 
the price of freight from this side is $15 per ton, and coal 
$7 per ton, therefore the difference in return freight will be 
two hundred tons at $15—$3,000 ; and sixty tons of coal at 
$7—$420; making $3,420 on the return voyage, to be added 


to my estimate in the letter above referred to for a voyage 
to Liverpool and back. 


I am respectfully, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL B. MARTIN, 
Engineer-in-Chief United States Navy. * 
E. K. Couuins, Esq., Washington, D. C. 


By these two letters it will be seen that Mr. 
Martin sustains Mr. Collins fully as to the ex- 
pense consequent upon the increased speed, and 
varies but slightly as to the increased expense 
consequent upon making New York the end of 
the voyage, instead of making the trip to Boston 
by the way of Halifax. 

Mr. Collins estimates the Iatter expense at 
$10,120 the round trip, and Mr. Martin makes 
$9,810 the round trip. The difference in the two 


| estimates being only $310. 


By thestatement of Mr. Collins, fully confirmed 
by the communications of Mr. Martin, it will be 
seen that the superior speed of the Collins over 
the Cunard line costs $16,800—the voyage in and 
out—and the difference in making New York, in- 
stead of Boston, the end of the voyage, costs the 
Collins line $9,810 the round trip, the two together 
amounting to $26,610 the voyage. This much, 
then, Mr. Collins could save by making the voy- 
age the same as made by the Cunard line. 
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After thia demonstration, I trust, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we shall no more be told that, because 
Cunard transports the British mail at $16,656 the 
trip, Collins should be denied his extra pay. I 
think I cannot have failed in satisfying every one 
that, under the attending circumstances, Collins, 
with his extra pay, is $10,000 per voyage worse off 
thav ia Mr. Cunard,with the compensauon allowed 
him by the British Government, even admitting 
that Mr. Cunard gets nothing extra from the secret- 
service money of the British admiralty. 

As a still further evidence, sir, that the Collins 
line cannot be sustained if you withhold this extra 
compensation, | may here be permitted to state a 
fact. It is this: The Collins line, with all its extra 
compensation, has never yet been able to make a 
dividend upon its capital stock, and that, withina 
very few weeks, that stock has been sold in the 
market for sixty cents upon the dollar. With 
these facts before us, is not a vote to withhold the 
extra pay equivalent to a vote to strike down this 
service, and yield the palm of victory to Great 
Britain? We may, perhaps, be told, sir, that the 
striking down of this line is of no consequence, 
and that the building of an additional steamer is 
of no importance, inasmuch as these steamers can 
never be converted into war vessels. And in sup- 
port of this denunciation, we sha!! be told that 
experienced naval oficers have passed their judg- 
ment upon these vessels, and have pronounced 
them useless for war purposes. 

I am aware, sir, that, on the 10th of March last, 
the Secretary of the Navy, in compliance with a 
resolution of this House, addressed us a letter 
giving his views as to the adaptability to war pur- 
poses, of the steamships employed in the ocean 
mail service of the United States. 1 am also 
aware that, in that communication, the honorable 
Secretary says that ‘* it is impracticable to convert 
them into vessels of war, to be relied upon for 
efficient service as regular men of war.” 

This opinion of the Secretary of the Navy is 
based upon the judgment of various heads of 
bureaus in the Navy Department. Indéed, the 
Secretary of the Navy accompanies his communi- 
cation with the various letters addressed to him by 
the naval officers in the different bureaus. 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the whole objection 
to this appropriation for the Collins line must rest 
upon the unfitness of these steamers for war pur- 
poses, | must be pardoned for introducing such 
testimony as will utterly upset the opinion thus 
expressed by the honorable Secretary. I do this, 
sir, in all kindness to the Secretary, believing that 
his opinion has been based upon the judgment of 
the ‘Old Fogies”’ in the various bureaus around 
him, rather than upon the judgment of scientific 
engineers and experienced naval officers. 

Sir, it is notoriously the fact, that in no Depart- 
ment of this Government is such unmixed and 
unmitigated ‘‘ old fogyism”’ to be found, as in the 
various bureaus connected with the Navy Depart- 
ment. This is so unquestionably the fact, that it 
is generally understood that any and all improve- 
ments in the models and construction of vessels 
which involve a departure from the preconceived 
notions of the heads of the various bureaus be- 
longing to that Department, are sure to be con- 
demned upon foregone conclusions. 

Mr. Chairman, I could, did my time permit, 
pile up a volume of testimony, showing that every 
vessel, no matter how perfect her model, how 
superior her construction, how excellent her 
sailing qualities, if built in any other than a Gov- 
ernment navy-yard, and under the superintendence 
of any other than some ** Old Fogy”’ belonging to 
the Bureau of Construction, it would, as a matter 
of course, receive the condemnation of all belong- 
ing to that bureau. They condemn all private 
enterprise, because they consider themselves en- 
titled to all this kind of Government patronage. 
Like the Ephesians of old, they make a “great 
uproar,’’ believing ‘‘ their craft in danger.” 

Mr. Chairman, in order to show that those who 
have manufactured the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Navy, relative to the Collins steamers, have 
been influenced by their prejudice, | must be per- | 
mitted to produce the testimony of other naval 
officers and engineers, far more competent to 
judge, and who have formed their opinions from 


personal observation, and from having witnessed || 


the performance of these steamers under all cir- | 
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cumstances. The following is an extract from a 
letter of Commander W. F. Lynch, United States 
Navy, explorer of the Dead Sea, &c.—a passenger 
per steamer Arctic, from New York to Liverpool, 
November 13, 1852—dated in London, November 
29, 1852: 

** Gur passage was retarded by prevalent head winds and 
a heavy head sea; but, while disappointed by the delay of 
a few hours, 1 could not withhold my adiniration of the 
weatherly qualities of the ship. Whether the wind and 
sea were ahead, abeam, on the quarter, or astern, she 
neither lurched nor plunged, but cleaved through the waves 
and sped along, swaying from side to side with a gracetul, 
easy motion. [ examined her closely, and do, as far as I 
aim capable of judging, consider that in strength and beauty 
of construction, in stability, combined with buoyancy, in 
dryness and in speed, she surpasses any othicr vessel, 
national or mercanule, [ have ever known; and IT have 
three times before crossed the AUantic by steam, and twice 
commanded steamers.*? 


Commodore Perry, in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy, dated February 18, 1852, in speak- 
ing of the Collins line of steamers, says: 


**According to my calculations, the cost of the conver 
sion of either the before-mentioned vessels, exclusive of 
armaments, repair of machinery, &e., would not, or cer 
tainly Gught not to cost for each steamer over $20,000 ; and 
it could readily be done for this at any of our navy-yards. 

Vith respect to the description and weight of their respect- 
ive armaments, | am clearly of the opinion that the first 
class steamers already named could easily carry four ten- 
inch Paixhan guns on pivots—two forward and two aft—of 
the weight of those in the Mississippi, and ten eight-inch 
Paixhan guns on the sides; and this armament would not 
incommode the vessels, and the weight less than the ice, 
which is usually forty tons, aud stowed away in one mass.”’ 

* * * * * * 7 

“In the general operations of a maritime war, they 
could render good service, and especially would they be 
usetul from their great speed as dispatch vessels, and for 
the transportation of troops, always capable of attack and 
defense, and of overhauling or escaping from an enemy. 

“The Atlantic, Pacific, Baltic, and Aretic have al) been 
built, inspected, and received by the Navy Depariment.”? 

Commodore Perry, on his return from the Japan 
expedition, crossed the Atlantic ocean in the Bal- 
tic, one of the Collins steamers. From on board 
the Baltic he addressed a communication, on the 
subject of safety to steamers and passengers at 
sea, to Thomas B. Curtis, Esq., of Boston; 
from that communication permit me to read two 
or three extracts: 

U.S. M. Steamsnuip Battic, ? 
AT Sea, Januury 8, 1845. § 

My pear rr: A copy of your printed circular bearing 
date the Ist ultimo, has been placed in my bands, and as 
itis possible that ny acquaintance with the construction 
and equipment of ocean steamers, and more particularly of 


| those of ihe Navy, may enable me to offer some useful sug 


gestions upon the points referred to in thateommunicatien, 
and being noW a passenger in a sister ship of the unfortunate 
Arctic, | may venture the more confidently to express my 
opinions upon the subject, basing my remarks upon the 
character and qualities of this ship, and assuming that the 
Atlantic and Pacific are in ail respects her equal. 

I may premise,then, by saying that, with respect to per- 
fection of vessel and engines, and the attention and skill 
with which both are nanaged, the excellence ofthe arranze- 
ments for the convemence and comfort of the passengers, 
nothing more could reasonably be desired, and it only 
remains to inquire whether aoy further precautionary 
measures ma, be adopted 10 give greater security to the 
lives of the passengers and crews. 


The communication then contains the suggest- 
ions of the Commodore, as to the number and the 
manning of life-boats, and other means of safety, 
and concludes with the following notice of Col- 
lins himself: 

From my knowledge ef the character and enterprising 


| spirit of Mr. Collins and his associate directors, I fell well 


assured that everything will be cheerfully done to satisfy | 
the reasonable wishes of the community ; indeed, there is | 


no one more competent than Mr. Collins himself to decide 


upon measures tending to the greater safety of the ships | 


under bis management ; and I should not now put forth any 


suggestions of my own, did [ not suppose they would be || 


kindly received. , 
The foregoing remarks, will,in all respects apply, and 


| with greater force, to sail ships employed in carrying large 


numbers of passengers. I am, my dear, sir, with great re- 
gard, your friend and obedient servant, M. C. PERRY. 


Tuomas B. Curtis, Esq., Boston. 


Sir, in addition to the above, permit me to say, 


|| that a friend, in whose statement I have the fullest 
| confidence, informs me that, in a conversation, a | 
| few days since, with Commodore Perry, that | 
| gallant officer in speaking of the Coilins steamer, 


Ho. or Reps, ; 


Perry, Mr. Collins has placed in my hands a |e 
received by him from Commodore Stewart. Thi 
letter from ‘* Old Lronsides,’’ so completely a 
futes the prejudiced opinions of the old fogies at 
the head of the naval bureaus, that I must 
it read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, January 18, 1855 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of the 16th insta, 
asking my opinion ‘‘ as regards the importance of great 
speed for vessels of war,’’ | beg to state that, in my jyp. 
ment, there is no point more essential to vessels ¢: Sighed 
for war purposes, and intended for cruises on the high « - 
In my Opinion, it is the most important quality a cruiser eg 
possess—a point so essential to her security from a supe, or 
torce, or forces, of an enemy, that it cannot be too hie) 
estimated. On the other hand, where a vessel of war po 
sesses this advantage, it accords to her the ability of Oven. 
taking her enemies, and subduing those of such force as 
her speed aud armament would warrant her in encounter. 
ing. 

The war of 1812, declared by the United States agains 
Great Britain, exhibited examples of these characteristics 
not to be underrated, or how could it be possible tor ys wp 
look back at that period of our history with the nationg) 
satisfaction which we now feel, at the recollection of jhe 
hair breadth escapes of our vessels of war from superior 
forces, Owing entirely to the pos-ession of this superiority, 
so skillfully seconded by the seamanship of those who coy. 
trolled and conducted them, and who sub-equently were 
crowned with victories over the vessels of their enemies 
through this advaniageous quality in their ships, supported 
by their batteries, and the bravery of their officers and men 

It a property so essential for enabling vessels, depend 
ing upon the elements for their powers of locomotion, ang 
also to be successful in retreat from and victory over an 
enemy, does not constitute a consideration of the greatest 
importance, I should feel myself at a loss to imagine what 
other point could compensate for its absence, or render j, 
one of secondary importance ! Under this view of the sub. 
ject, with regard to sailing vessels of war, its application tp 
steamers seems guile as necessary to render them available 
and effective tor similar purposes. Indeed tt isof infinively 
more importance that they should possess it, as they are 
wholly independent of the winds as a motive power, and 
through the possession of this quality, would become so 
much more nearly on a par with one another. 

Your second question asks my views in ‘+ regard to the 
steamers constituting the Coliins line, so tar as knowledge 
will warrant an expression with regard to their build and 
sufficiency for carrying an armament tor war purposes,” 

On this score I cannot but admit that they are so; and 
I think that their periormance in so frequently crossing the 
Atlantic without any complaining, or the occurrence o 
any accident which could have been foreseen, or antici- 
pated, and guarded against in their construction, will fully 
justify this admission. 

With regard to your third and last question, relative to 
alterations, I will observe that, under my inexperienced 
views of war steamers, I should think not much ought to 
be required ; the principal alterations deemed necessary by 
others which has been suggested, refers to the removal of 
the upper deck by razeing. As regards this alteration, it 
would, with me, depend entirely on the fact whether she 
was to be a light armed vessel, with a few heavy guns jud 
ciously mounted, or a heavily-armed battering ship, withan 
open waist; this would much diminish her strength and 
accommodations, as well as to some risk to her safely, dry- 
ness, and speed. ‘Il'bis will be au important point for con 
sideration of those who may make the decision. 

The qualities which these sieamers now possess, are 96 
clearly and ably set forth in Captain MeKennon’s-letter, 
who speaks so confidentiy to the point, as to leave no j00m 
for cavil er contradiction. All that he said has been con 
firmed by others who are competent judges, and who, like 
him, speak from actual observation made during passages 
to or from Europe, in oné or the other of the steamers coi- 
posing the Collins line. 

In so far as | feel authorized to speak, from experience 
afforded me by holding a commission in the Navy of the 
United States for fifty-eight years, and from having com- 
manded in that time every species of vessels of war in our 
Navy, (steamers excepted,) L ought not to hesitate in 
saying, from this long intimacy with nautical affairs, that 
too much care cannot be observed under all or any circum 
stances, in the adaptation of maritime preparations \ 
maritime ends. 

I would here also state that, from the acquired expe" 


ler 


have 


| ence in the adaptation of propellers to vessels of war, si0cé 


you contracted with the Government of the United States 


| for the services of your line of steamers, for po-tal pul 


poses, that such motive power may be better calculated [or 


| heavy armed battering steamers ; they will, however, los¢, 
| in that case, some important advantages which the side 


paddle wheels will accord to lighter armed vessels: these 
latter will have greater speed, better accommodations, and 


|, be safer and dryer vessels. 


the Baltic, remarked that, ** with such alterations | 


her for war purposes, he would rather have her for 
his flag-ship than any other vessel that floats upon 
the ocean.’”’ 

In addition to this testimony of Commodore 


| as he could make in that steamer, in order to fit | 


| 


I remain respectfully, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES STEWART. 
E. K. Coutts, Esq. 


Such, Mr. Chairman, is the testimony of these 


| old commodores, who have spent their lives in (ne 


naval service of their country. Truly may it be 


said of them, that theirs has been— 


} 
| 
' 


‘* A life upon the ocean’s wave, 
A home upon the roiling deep.” ; 
They speak from experience; and, to my mind, 
completely upset the opinions of men who for 
twenty years, perhaps, have not been upon the 
ocean, but at the head of naval bureaus, cooped 
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up in an office sixteen feet square, in Washington 
ay Chairman, in connection with the letter of 
« Old Ironsides,’’? 1 must be permitted to call the 
a:tention of the committee to the testimony of 
Captain McKennon, of the British navy, of whom 
she commodore makes such honorable mention. 
~The article referred to by Commodore Stewart 
js in an English work, written by Captain Mc- 
Kennon, entitled ‘* The Resources and Settlement 
of America.”? Captain McKennon was a passen- 
ver on board the Baltic, on her passage from New 
York to Liverpool, during the fall of 1852. In 
speaking of the Collins steamers, Captain Mc- 
Kennon said: 





ie They cannot be rivaled by any English vessel at pres- |] alluded to, I shall endeavor to show the 


} 


««[ am only doing justice to these magnificent vessels in | 


stating that they are, beyond any competition, the finest, 
the fastest, and the best sea boats in the world. I am sorry 
to be obliged to say this; but, as a naval officer, I feel bound 


in candor to admit their great superiority. Their extraor- | 


dinary easiness in a sea cannot fail to excite the admiration 
of asailor; and I never beheld anything like it. There 








ent. The whole thing is obvious to the meanest under- 
standing, and may clearly be traced to the unequaled beauty 
of the model. The English engines are allowed by the 
Americans to be superior. Why, therefore, should we 
allow Brother Jonathan to beat us on our own element? 
The reason is plain enough, and patent to the whole world ; 


| and is summed up briefly in one sentence: The British 


model is far inferior to the American. Isaythisin sorrow 
and jealously ; and investigate calmly and dispassionately 
this momentous question. When once inquiry is thorough- 
ly aroused in England, I do not fear the result. If, how- 
ever, obstinacy and pride are allowed to blind our ship- 
builders, they will richly merit the fate that will inevitably 


| befall them, namely, to be soundly beaten by American 
| naval architects.’ 


Sir, the contest between the Collins line and the 


| Cunard line has been eminently a n@tional con- 


test, and this is the testimony of an Englishman, 


_ the testimony of an experienced British naval offi- 


was none of that violent plunging, that sudden check usu- | 


ally attending a large ship in a heavy head sea. The 
elongated bow dipped gently in when a vast, wall-sided 
and treatening Swell appeared ovewhelmingly to rush upon 
ber. The whole forelength of the vessel appeared to sink 
gently down until almost level with the water, and as gradu- 
ally to rise again after passing. Most wondrous of all, no 


sea ever came on board, and the foaming and angry waters | 


appeared to glide harmiessly past her peak and narrow 
pows. The extraordinary difference in this respect to the 
Ameriea Was most marked, as avery ordinary head sea 
would dash angrily, and with huge volumes, over her bows. 
[ attribute these admirable qualities to two reasons: first, 
the long and gently graduated bow; and secondly, the 
lightness and buoyancy of the fore part of the vessel, 
when relieved from the bowsprit. This bowsprit, in the 
Cunard line, projects considerably from the bow, and its 
weight is greatly aggravated by the leverage caused by its 
projection. I am not aware of its exact weight, but it 
must be enormous, particularly at the extremity. The 
most experienced sailor would be very much deceived in 
forming a judgment of the sea-going qualities of the Cunard 
aud Collins steamships froma mere, outside inspection ; 
and | acknowledge that, at first, I could not conceive the 
Collins line to be so safe and easy in a sea as the Cunard line. 
From a considerable experience in all classes of steam ves- 
sels, besides the Cunard America, I advisedly assert that 
the Baltic is out and out, by long odds, the very best and 
easiest steamship I ever sailed in. 

“| cannot refrain from calling the attention of steamship 
builders of Engiand to the uselessness, and even absurdity 
of a heavy bowsprit upon a vessel that mainly depends 
upon her steam. It would be considered an absolute ab- 
surdity for either of these vessels to attempt to beat to 
windward. Before the wind, there is little doubt that the 
Collins would run the Cunard out of sight in a dozen 
hours. The vast and heavy bowsprit of the Cunard line is 
therefore an absolute excrescence ; a bow- plunging, speed- 


stopping, money-spending, and absurd acquiescence in | 


old fashioned prejudices about appearance, and what the 
old school attempt to swamp all argument by condemning 
as not ship-shape. Pshaw! what contounded stuff! This 
is the sort of feeling that prevents improvements, and allows 
Brother Jonathan to build the finest sea-going steamers in 
the world, which the Collins liners undoubtedly are.”’ 


| Collins line of steamers were submitted to me, and ap- | 


cer; and after reading it, what American would 
strike down these noble vessels? What Ameri- 
can legislator would refuse such an appropria- 
tion as would enable Collins and his associates 
still to astonish ** Old England ”’ with the prowess 
of ** Young America?” | repeat, Mr. Chairman, 
this is the testimony of one of the most experienced 
officers in the British navy—one worthy to re- 
ceive the commendation of such a man as ** Old 
Ironsides;”’ the testimony of one speaking, not 
to Mr. Collins, not to Americans, but to his own 
countrymen, the people, the ship-builders, the 
admiralty of England. It is, sir, an exhortation 
to John Bull to discard his prejudices, to over- 
come his ** Old Fogyism,’’ and profit by the skiil 
manifested by ‘* Young America;’’ in the per- 
son of E. K. Collins. This advice of Captain 
McKennon, I feel well assured, Mr. Chairman, 
might be made serviceable to the ** Old Fogies”’ 
in the naval department of our Government. I 
commend it to their careful consideration. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the testimony of naval 
officers of great experience and a world-wide rep- 
utation. 
argument. But I have,in addition, the testimony 
of naval architects and engineers, corroborating, 
upon scientific principles, the testimony of those 
old commodores. 

Mr. Grice, a scientific and well know naval 
constructor, of Philadelphia, during the discussion 
upon this extra pay question, in 1852, in reply to 
a letter from an honorable Senator, says: 

Unitrep States Navy-Yarp, 
PHILADELPHIA, April 14, 1852. } 


Sir: In answer to yours of the 13th, I have to state, as 
chief naval constructor, the specifications for building the 


| proved, as in accordance with the act of March 3, 1847. 


Captain McKennon thus describes, as witnessed | 


by himself, the admirable performance of the 


Baltic during a most violent storm which she en- | 


countered during her outward trip: 


“Let us ascend the bridge, between the paddle-boxes, 
and try to describe this sublime scene. A furious gale 
was raging, and wind and waves combined were hurled 
with gigantic force against the poor Baltic. To avoid rush- 
ing madly against the fierce watery barriers, the engines 


were slacked to nine revolutions, and the brave vessel still | 


held her course at the rate of eight knots. Although the 
heavy spoondrift in a moment drenched everything ex- 
posed, still the ship held on with the most extraordinary 
ease. 


gathering power in advance, that nothing could withstand. 
Onward it rolls, so high that, from your elevated position, 
the horizon is concealed ; it is upon us with a crash—nothing 
can avoid the avalanche of water—the decks will be inun- 
dated fore and aft. 


“ Not at all, the noble ship rises gently, just sufficient to | 


clear the crest of the surge; her bulwarks are even with 


the surface of rolling water, but notadrop comes in. Again || 


and again did this happen ; and although we were drenched 
to the skin by the spoondrift, we were fascinated by the 
wonderful triumph of the ship’s course over the madly 
vexed wat@s, and remained in our exposed situation spell- 
bound at her easy performance over such rough and form- 
idable obstacles. Piace a Cunard liner, or any vessel, in 
this position with the present lines of English ocean steam- 
ers, and they would ship tons and tons of water. The 
heavy bows, bowsprit and all, would plunge into the sea 
With a crash and bang that would shake and strain a ship 
to her center. On raising her forefoot from her watery 
bath, the bowsprit, enveloped with gear, would visibly bind 
with the jerk. This is the main difference between the 
ocean steamers of England and America, and we strongly 
advise the builders in England to wake up from their leth- 
argy, half composed of prejudice. | tell them again plainly, 
however unpleasant to myself, that there are no ocean 
steamers in England comparable with the Baltic.” 


Captain McKennon, in speaking of the perform- 
ence of the Collins steamers, says: 


At intervals a mountain would appear approaching, | 
giving the idea (often felt by the most experienced) of a | 


They can be converted into war steamers to carry a bat- 
tery equal to our largest steam frigates, in a short time, and 
the necessary alterations to be made to receive such a bat- 
tery will not exceed a cost of $20,000 each. 

1 am, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

FRANCIS GRICE. 


| To the Hon. Witttam M. Gwin, United States Senate. 








| 
| 





cation of Mr. Byrne. 


Mr. Oliver Byrne, of Philadelphia, a civil, mili- 
tary, and mechanical engineer, of acknowledged 


ability, in a communication to the New York 


Courier and Enquirer, most unfeignedly expresses 


| his astonishment at the report of the Secretary of 
| the Navy. 
| the honorable Secretary to the ‘* Old Fogies’”’ at 
| the head of naval bureaus. 


He rightly attributes the opinion of 


He handles, without 
gloves, the letter of Mr. Lenthall to the Secretary 
of the Navy. I very much regret that my time 
will not permit me to read at length the communi- 
I must content myself with 
a few lengthy extracts: 


Mr. Byrne says: 


‘¢ What experience Mr. Lenthall has had in ship-build- 
ing, I know not, but take this opportunity to make known 
to the Government, that of all the improvements that are 
being made, there is none more essential than to have our 
naval vessels to keep pace with the great improvements 
daily being made in naval architecture. And I here asuert 
that war steamers without great speed are worse than useless 
lumber. 

“ Butl will not indulge in further remarks, which may 
be said to be mere opinions, but refer particularly to Mr. 
Lenthal!l’s objections to the Collins steamers. 

*¢ Although Mr. Lenthall does not name them, yet his 
description is so marked in his report, that I have no doubt 
that he means them. 

“It is true that the Collins are side-wheel steamers, and 
up to this time side wheel steamers, far inferior to the Col 


lins steamers, have proved themselves not only efficient || 


vessels of war at sea, but have in many instances proved 

themselves very efficient in bombardments. For their last 

performance, see the bombardment of Odessa. 
“ As the Susquehanna and Arctic are the vessels herein 





| 
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And I feei that I might here rest my | 
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or the latter over the former. . : y 


“The United States mail steamship Arctic combines all 
the essential elements heretofore mentioned for an efficient 
war steamer, Viz: great speed, great strength, great buoy- 
ancy and stability, and ample accommodations for officers 
and crew; in the latter of which every United States war 
steamer is sadly deficient. 

“ First. —Greatspeed. By the logs published in Stuart's 
work, the relative speed of the Arctic to that of the Susque- 
hanna is as three to two. 

** Second. —Great strength. Independently of a stouter 
frame, heavier planking and ceiling, heavy bilge streaks, 
(the Susquehanna has no bilge streaks, nor any ceiling be- 
low her lower deck clamps, except three streaks, six inches 
thick over her first and second futtock heads, and but half 
her square fastenings go through,) the Arctic is more than 
six hundred per centum stronger, taking into account the 
power of endurance and permanence of shape, by the form 
of hull and the peculiar arrangement of her iron diagonal 
braces and her arching. 

* Third.—Stahility. The flat floors of the Collins steam- 
ers enable them to place their engines and boilers lower than 
those of the Susquehanna, counteracting more effectually 
the weight of top-hamper, (a superiority acknowledged by 
the late Lord John Hay over steamers with great dead rise ;) 
the great sharpness at the ends adds also much to the sta- 
bility, and at the same time gives great speed at moderate 
cost, (for were it possible for the Susquehdhna to hear the 
power necessary to drive her at the highest rate of the Arc- 
tie’s speed, she would burn four times the fuel that she now 
does,) avoiding any stress of the ship going against a head 
sea, and being almost impregnable to direct shot. 

** Fourth.—Capacity. The Susquehanna can carry eight. 
hundred tons of coal, enough for twenty-two days’ steam- 
ing at her best speed, with a complement of two hundred 
and twenty-five men, and stores tor four months. The 
Arctic carries ordinarily twelve hundred tons of coal 
enough for thirty-three days’ steaming at the Susquehan- 
na’s best speed, one theusand tons of cargo, and space 
enough allouted for passengers for the accommodation of a 
man of war’s crew of five hundred men, and stores neces- 
sary for them for four months, drawing less water than the 
Susquehanna. 

* Fifth.—The sharpness of the decks forward—by a 
drawing in my possession, does not interiere with the range 
of the bow gun, and in fact, the Collins steamers having no 
bowsprits, gives them an advantage not possessed by any 

| other steamers, of training their bow guns to advantage, by 
| bringing them ina direct line with the keel. 

*« Sizth.—The height of the shafis of the Coliins steam- 
ers does not interfere with the shifting of guns; as side- 
wheel steamers must be relied upon to attack single ships, 
and capture the enemy’s commerce, there will always be 
guns enough forward and abait the shaft that can be shifted 

| trom side to side, to supply the place of any gun that may 

| be disabled. Line of battle ships or frigates, in the present 

| mode of wartare, (see Paixhan’s report,) except in fleet 
engagements, do not prove as efficient as fast steamers car- 
rying heavier guns of ereater range. 

** Seventh.—The location of the shafts and boilers of the 


' 
}| Collins steamers does not prevent the use of the usual deck 


beams; and in fact, these steamers have their boilers all 


|| below the main deck, and bave the advantage of all the 


deck beams of any war steamer. 
| * Eighth.—The upper deck of the Collins steamers is 

not too slight for an armament, and the additional weight 

necessary to strengthen them to carry the heaviest pivot 

guns, would not exceed ten tons, which is not as heavy as 

the exfra ice-house that is necessary to be carried in the 
| summer time; the usual quantity of ice on this deck alone 

weighing fitty tons, more than double the weight of four of 
| the largest guns now in use. 

‘* Ninth.—The number of beams used in the Collins 
steamers is One entire set more than there isin the Sus- 
quehanna, and the mode of putting them in gives the 
sides additional strength, and gives the ship the ability to 
stand the continued action of the heaviest armament. 

** The top sides are built as strong as any part of the hull; 
and steamers in England, (see Engledue’s report,) with but 
ordinary bulwarks above the main deck, one thousand tons 
less than the Collins steamers, have been strengthened sufti- 
ciently, at a cost not exceeding £500, ($2,500,) to carry the 

| heaviest guns used in the English navy. As regards the ar- 
| rangement of the guns on the main deck, the frames have 
been so arranged with the spirketings that in twenty-four 
hours the ports could be pierced to receive any armament 
that has yet been carried by any side-wheel war steamer ; 
from which it will be inferred that the Collins steamers 
were constructed for guns as well as passengers. 

“ Tenth.—With respect to masts and sails, if the Susque- 
hanna’s mainmast is placed similar to the Mississippi’s, 
her mainmast, under steam, is of but little use, and as to 
the utility of sparring war steamers heavily, | call your 
| attention particularly to the report (see Stuart’s work) of 

Mr. Jesse Gay, chief engineer of the Mississippi, who con- 

demns, unquestionably, loading a side-wheel steamer with 

heavy spars, anchors, &c. All that he has said, was pre- 
| dicted before her sister ship, the Missouri, had her engines 
half in, and we see, on reference to Stuart’s work, that the 
best speed of the Susquehanna, under canvass only, did 
| not equal that of the Atlantic when she returned to Eng- 
land without using her machinery. 

‘“ Eleventh.—The weight of armament, stores, &e., would 
notamount to the weight of the thousand tons of cargo of 
the Arctic ; therefore they would not be so deep as ordin- 
arily, nor would their speed be decreased. 

“ Twelfth.—The cost of converting the Collins steamers 
|| into war steamers would not exceed $10,009 each, and, in 

fact, the money must be very extravagantly disbursed to 
| amount to half that sum. 

«< With respect tothe general principles combined in the 

| construction of the Collins steamers, { have no doubt that 
|| the Government would be greatly benefited by following, 
| more closely, the superior manner in which the Collins 
' steamers are constructed, and particularly since the San 
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Jacinto was calked after a single passage from New York 
to Norfolk; aud the Mississippi in six months, just previous 
to her return from the Medilerranean, was calked twice, 
and wanted calking again on her arrival at the port of New 
York, notwithstanding she made a southern passage. (I 
allude to the Mississippi particularly, as she is so often 
ciled by gentlemen of the navy as the ne plus ultra of war 
steamers.) I have good reason to believe, had her coin- 
mander been ordered to England with Kossuth, he woutd 
not have attempted a northern passage homeward. Her 
passage from Madeira was made in nineteen days, which 
certainly could not bave required any very great stress on 
the ship. Now the only ship of the Collins line which has 
yet been calked, wasthe Atlantic, last month ; and so firm 
were her seams that it was deemed altogether unnecessary 
to even try the seams of the other steamers of this line, all 
of which have done equal service. Tue English steamers 
in the same service, aud built, at least, equally as well as 
any of the United States naval steamers, had to be greatly 
strengthened, fully double, before they had completed their 
second year’s service; and with all that, Neptune gives 
them pretty good evidence that they are not beyond the 
effects of his power. After the preceding facts, should 
there be any doubt about the unequalled strengih of the 
Collins steamers, the many sbipwrights of England can 
bear testimony, to their great astonishment, on seeing 
those ships in dock (three of them within the last three 
months) with their bottoms as perfect as the day they were 
built, without even the slightest wrinkle in their copper, 
and exhibiting such evidences of strength and endurance 
as was never before witnessed in that country. 

The increased quantity of timber and scaniling used in 
the construction of the Arctic (see Stuart) over the Sus- 
quehanna 10 per cent. 

By coaging frames of the Arctic 25 percent 

The bolung and coaging of the wales and 
clamps 10 per cent. 

The double diagonal iron braces, riveted into 
each other, and secured to the framing of the 
POUNB  oncd pis gum 4deah 148G0n<n5s006000100500008 UR. 

The increased depth of the Arctic, with the ad 
ditional upper deck... o000 cccccecccccveseece 1.52 times. 

By the iorm and strength of the arc in every po 
sition, from horizoutal to vertical 1.28 times. 


«These ratios include permanence of form, ultimate 
strength and power of endurance, and prove conclusively 
that the Arctic is 71-7 times stronger than the Susque- 
banna. 

“ This increase of strength, no doubt, will astonish many ; 
yet any person, however skeptical, can bs convinced if he 
will, with me, go through the calculations. 

* Calling your attention particularly tothe armamentthat 
ean be carried and effectually used by any one of the Col 
lins steamers as vessels of war, viz: Ou the spar deck two 
eighty-four pounders, on the main deck thirty-two sixty- 
eight pounders, [ am, sir, yours, &c., &c., 

OLIVER BYRNE, 
Civil, Military, and Mechanical Engineer, 


Puivapetpuia, June, 1654.” 


Mr. Chairman,as an American, justly proud of 
the achievements of our commercial marine, and 
especially so of those noble steamers, which took 
and have maintained such marked preéminence in 
the maritime world—steamers which have by their 
admirable performance, compelled even British 
naval officers, with ali their national prejudices, to 

ronounce superior to anything of the kind in the 
British navy, | feel myself much indebted to Mr. 
Byrne, who, by his calm and purely rational de- 
monstration, has convinced me that we have in 
those steamers, not only an unequaled commercial 
fleet, but the means of adding to our naval strength 
in a time of war, vessels which would be unap- 
proached in general efficiency by any other now in 
our naval! service, and which the whole world ac- 


knowledges, are unsurpassed by those of any other 


nation. 

I trust, sir, that with such an array of testimony 
as | have here presented, the testimony of the best 
naval officers of both Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States, the unprejudiced testimony of our very 
best naval constructors, and most scientific engi- 
neers, we shall hear no more about the impractica- 
bility of converting those noble steamers into 
vessels of war. 

Sir, at the last session of this Congress, we passed 
a law authorizing the building of six steam frig- 
ates, and we have now upon the Clerk’s table, 
partly acted upon, a bill to authorize the building 
of seven steam sloops of war. We are told by 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
that we must have these steam sloops, because we 
must have vessels drawing less water than will 
the steam frigates, in order that they can enter 
our southern harbors. Sir, in the Collina line, we 
have just such vessels as the honorable chairman 
of Naval Affairs says we must have. These steam- 
ers draw only eighteen feet of water on entering 


port on returning from a cruise. That is just | 
the draft proposed for the seven steam sloops of |, 
war. Why, then, 1 ask, shall we strike down the || 
Collins steamers—steamers which; at a moment’s || 
warning, can be placed in the Government service |, 
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—and build these seven sloops of war, at an ex- 


Collins Steaners—HMfr. Olds. 


pense far exceeding the whole extra compensation 
proposed to be given to Mr. Collins during the life 
of his contract? Economy, itseems to me, demands 
the continuance of the Collins steamers, rather 
than the building of additional steam sloops of war. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been claimed, and I doubt 
not will be again, that no extra compensation 
should be allowed Mr. Collins, inasmuch as, 
without it, his compensation is greater than that 
paid by the British Government to Mr. Cunard. 

| have already anticipated this argument by 
showing that Collins’s time, over that made by 
Cunard, costs over $16,000 the round trip—and 
that it cogts $10,000 the voyage in and out, in 
making the passage direct from Liverpool to New 
York, instead of from Liverpool to Boston, via 
Halifax. 

But, sir, in addition to this, it should be borne 
in mind, that Collins’s four steamers are nearly 
equal in tonnage and power to Cunard’s seven 
steamers; and that the cost of navigating and 
propelling a steamer increases with the tonnage. 

I cannot better illustrate this point than did the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. 
CHANDLER, | In his argument upon the subject in 
this House in 1852. I read from his speech on 
that subject: 

‘* The Cunard’s line has seven steamers, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of twelve thousand two hundred and eighty- 
two, making eighty-five trips a year, or the working of one 
hundred and forty-five thousand seven bundred and fifty 
tons, for which the exact payment is $856,871, or $5 75 
pt r ton. 

** Collins’s line has four steamers, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of thirteen thousand seven hundred and two, and un- 
der present contract crossing the Atlantic fifty-two times a 
year, aid thus takes across the Atlantic thirty thousand 
tons more than Cunard, with his seven ships; for which 
service Collins will receive, if the amendment before us 
should pass, the sum of $858,000, or $4 82 a ton, being 
less, by twenty per cent., than the amount paid by Great 
Britain to Cunard.” 

This statement of the honorable gentleman froin 
Pennsylvania, is changed somewhat at this time, 
by the adding of the steamer Arabia to the 
Cunard line, which has somewhat increased its 
tonnage. Sut still, it does not, in the least, 
change the force of his argument. To multiply 
words upon this point, would be wasting the time 
of the committee. 


Now, then, let it be borne in mind, Mr. Chair- 


man, that the Postmaster General tells us that | 


time is very important—and let it also be borne in 
mind that the Government orders the passage to 


| be made direct from New York to Liverpool, and 
| back; and what man, what American legislator, 


that does not wish to see Collins and his asso- 
ciates utterly ruined, and the line broken up, can 
refuse to continue this extra compensation? Sir, 
before we take such a step, we should reflect for 


& moment upon the circumstances under which it 


was originally given. 

The Government desired the establishment of 
the line. The Washington and the Hermann, the 
two American-built steamers in the Havre and 
Bremen line, although the best specimens.of sea 
steamers our constructors and engineers had pro- 
duced, proved entirely unevual to the early vessels 
of the English line, and far behind, in point of 


' speed, the later Cunarders. 


Mr. Stuart, in his history of the naval and mail 


| steamers of the United States, says: 


“Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
American capitalists, constructors, and engineers should 
hesitate to compete with the enlarged experience of the 
English nation, sustained by the immense capital of that 
country, and fostered by the aid of the Government. 


**'To enter the contest with England for the supremacy 


of ocean steam navigation required capital, talent, energy, 
and faith of the highest order known to our countrymen ; 
for to fail, would involve a loss not only of the vast sums 
necessary to make the effort, but, whatis of far more value 
to every lover of his country’s reputation, it would insure 
national disappointment, more deep-felt from the fact that 
England had already been vanquished by our sailing ships, 
and gracefully yielded to us the palm of victory ; since more 
brilliantly Uluminated by the yacht America and the clipper 


| ship Witch-of-the-Wave. 


** At this time, too, as already seen, the entire postal ser- 


vice between Great Britain and America, and the transport- | 


| ation of passengers (except emigrants) and costly light 


freights, was under the control of the Cunard line, which 
involved not only the reputation and pride of the country, 
but also its commercial prosperity. Who was there, among 
all the wealiby and enterprising merchants or ship build- 
ers of our metropolis of genius, able to cope with the mis- 


tress of the seas, and character ample to gain the confidence | 


and aid of cautious capitalists, that at this critical time || 
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month by the arrival ofan English steamer in less then 4, 
weeks from Liverpool, and embark his toriune and re a 
tion in starting the enterprise. peta. 

‘** History will record the name of E. K. Cellins, w 
my humble judgment, has, under Providence, done 
to advance the name and interests of his country than ayy 
American since the immortal Fulton—for the one proved 
the possibility of applying the steam-engine to the y : 
navigation of our rivers and lakes, which has caused, jp 
great degree, the unprecedented growth of our inland and 
western States; the other the scarcely less important pra 
tical lesson of narrowing the broad and boisterous A {lanjj. 
to a pleasure tripof ten days. To those who, from study o 
experience, know the vast difference there is in constryc: 
ing a steamer capable of crossing the ocean, at ail season 
of the year, not only with satiety and wonderful regulariny 
but to do so in fen days, instead of twelve or fourteey, this 
encomium will, itis believed, be deemed just and deserved 
A reference to the steam logs, g ven herein, will fully jjlys. 
trate the labor and cost necessary to accomplish the © qui ke 
est passages on record’ across the Atlantic.”? 

Under such circumstances, we induced Mr. 
Collins to build steamers of great size and power, 
not because such vessels were demanded by ihe 
mail service, but because we designed them for 
national war vessels, whenever and wherever the 
interests of the Government might require them, 

Mr. Collins, without regard to ‘his own inter. 
est, embarked his all in the enterprise; and has 
produced a class of steamers highly satisfactory 
to the Government, and reflecting the highest 
credit upon the country But the undertaking, 
which has been so glorious to the country, was 
ruinous to the private interest of Mr. Collins and 
his associates. 

Upon a careful investigation by both Houses 
of Congress, in 1852, it was found that Collins 
could not sustain the service he had engaged to 
perform, without increased compensation. The 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, found it pe. 
cessary to increase the compensation to $33,000 
onthe roundtrip. Both Houses concurred in the 
finding of these committees; and Mr. Collins’s 
compensation was increased accordingly. 

Let it be borne in mind, sir, that this increase 
in compensation was not for one year, nor for two 
years, but during the contract of Mr. Collins, 
unless terminated Ly Congress. 

Now, I ask, in all candor, was not the faith of 
the nation tacitly pledged, that this extra compen- 
sation should be continued until such time, during 
the continuance of the contract, as Collins & Co., 
without loss or detriment, could perform the re- 
quired service, without the extra pay ? 

The power which you have reserved, ‘‘ to give 
the notice,’’ does not in the least change the pledge 
of faith, unless you can show that Collins, with- 
out embarrassment and baikruptcy, can continue 


ho, jin 
hore 


sefy! 


| the line without the extra pay. Before Congress, 


in good faith, can give the notice, it must be satis- 
fied that the line, at the old price, will remunerate 
the owners. 

No man, Mr. Chairman, who has listened to 
my argument, can fail in being convinced that, 
without this extra allowance, the line must be 
hopelessly and utterly ruined. I do not hesitate 
to say, Mr. Chairman, that so long as the Gov- 
ernment continues the contract, and so long as 
Mr. Collins would lose money in the performance 
of this service without the extra pay, the faith of 
the nation is just as much pledged to continue the 
extra compensation, as it is to give any compen- 
sation whatever. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, to notice another 
objection which is urged against my amendment, 
and then I will conclude. 

It is urged that the extra compensation should 
be withheld from Mr. Collins, from the fact that 
we have offers before the Post Office Commitiee, 
and upon our tables, to perform this mail service, 
for one half the sum now paid Mr. Collins. 

Sir, before we do injustice to Mr. @pllins, we 
should remember that, when the Post Office De- 
partment first advertised for proposals for this 
service, so discouraging were the prospects, that 


| no offers were made to the Department. The Post- 


master General then sent for Mr. Collins to come 
to Washington city in order to induce him to un- 
dertake theservice. Mr. Collins hesitated—went 
home to consult New York capitalists—Mr. Van- 
derbilt, one of the present bidders, was one of the 
gentlemen consulted by Mr. Collins. He utterly 


refused to engage in the enterprise, alleging that 


it would prove ruinous to those who embarked in 


offered’to step forth, take’ up the challenge repeated every || it. And, sir, when two years ago, the Postmaster 
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_,.ogaals for this very service, the advertisement 
Je since the giving of this extra compensation, 
the adversisement ordered by Congress with ref- 
erence to the notice to discontinue the extra pay, 
the advertisement made in the New York papers, 
and which must then have been seen by the gen- 
tleman now so anxious to underbid Mr. Collins, 


and yet not a single proposition for this service 


was then made to the Post Office Department | 
Where then were Mr. | 


under that advertisement. Whe 
Vanderbilt and Mr. Hansen? Sir, there is amys- 
tery connected with these propositions, and [ think 


APPEN 
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General by order of Congress, readvertised for 


| have the key that will explain it. Mr. Vander- | 
pilt’s agent has repeatedly urged me to give a | 


favorable consideration to Mr. Vanderbilt’s prop- 
osition, but at the same time, has been careful to 
let me know that Vanderbilt was a friend to Mr. 
Collins, and would withdraw any proposition, 
provided Mr. Collins would purchase a steamer 
which Vanderbilt has nearly ready for service. 
These offers, sir, are buy-out offers. 
gentlemen are mistaken in their man when they 
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and, with some modifications, a bill was passed to build four 
war steamers, to which there was an amendment, author- 
izing the Secretary of the Navy to contract with us,incon- | 
formity to our proposal to the Postmaster General. 

When we proposed to carry the mails, we intended, in 
good faith, to perform that service ; and whether we have 
or not your Department must judge. When my proposi- 
tion was first made, the average time of the steamers from 
Liverpool to Boston, was fifteen days and six hours, equal | 
to at least sixteen days to New York ; and I did not sap 
pose that the service could be performed with less than five 
steamers, to insure the regular transmission of the mails, 
which is so essential to commerce and revenue of the Gov- 
ernment ; nor could that service of twenty trips, as called 
for in the original contract, have been performed with less 
than five ships of two thousand tons each. But, by our in- 
creased size and speed, we have not only been enabled to 
make our passages in the average time of a little qyer eleven 
days, the cost of which, over that of the tiaf taken as 
herein stated by the English steamers, is more than doubled, 
but we are enabled to make twenty-six, instead of twenty 
voyages per annum, as at first contemplated. | 

As soon as it was known that our Government had con- 
tracted with us, no pains were spared in England ¢» deride | 
the idea that America could build ocean steamers ; and | 


|| never was British influence more exerted to defeat the in- 


But these | 


suppose they can frighten Mr. Collins into black | 


mail. 

Mr. Chairman, I have before said that the 
Collins steamers were designed by our Govern- 
ment in their construction to be adapted to war 


purposes; as illustrating this fact, as well as to | 


show the difficulties encountered and overcome 
by Mr. Collins in establishing his line, I must be 
permitted to call the attention of this committee to 


a late correspondence between him and the Post- | 


jaster General. 
characteristic of the man. 
pride, and an American feeling, which contrasts 
beautifully with the selfish motives manifested by 
those who are now sending us propositions for the 
purpose ef extorting hush-money from Mr. Col- 
lins. 


The following is the letter of the Postmaster | 
1 will | 


General, and the reply of Mr. Collins. 
thank the Clerk to read them. 


Post Orrice DepartTMENT, January 24, 1854. 


Sir: Please state whether you employ more than four | 


ships, viz: the Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, and Baltic, forthe 
service on your line between New York and Liverpool. 


j am requested by the chairman of the Committee of |) 


Ways and Means, of the House of Representatives, to in- 
form him of the number employed. 
lam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES CAMPBELL. 
E. K. Conutns, Esq., New York and Liverpool United 
States Mail Steamship Company, New York. 


New York anv Liverroot U. 8. M.S. 8. Co., 
56 Watt stReeT, New York, January 27, 1=54. 


Sir: With much pleasure do I reply to your letter of 24th, 
in auswer to your inquiries as to the number of ships em- 


The letter of Mr. Collins is | 
It manifests a national | 





ployed to carry the United States mails between this and | 


Liverpool. As this information is especially desired tor 
the honorable Committee of Waysand Means of the louse 
of Representatives, I beg you will pardon me for communi- 
cating some facts in relation to our mail steamers. 

After the law passed authorizing the Postmaster General 


to make contracts for trans-Atlantic mail steamers, he ad- | 


vertised, for several months, for proposals for carrying the 
mails for five years, to which we made no offvr, knowing, as 


we did, that we could not get capitalists to incur the great | 


outlay for that term of service, which would be necessary 
to build suitable steamers for the two-fold object of war and 
mailsteamers. (The clause requiring thatall mail steamers 


should be built suitable for war purposes, so that they might, | 
atalmost a moment's notice, be converted into war steamers, | 


was tnserted at my instance, after the bill had passed a sec- 
ond reading in the Senate.) 


Miils; and that, we supposed, was the finale of that service. 
Having business in Washington, with the Treasury Depart- 


ment, | called to pay my respects to Mr. Hobbie, then the | 


First Assistant Postmaster General, who had long known 
the importance I had attached to the establishment of mail 
steamers. Ee expressed his astonishment at not having 
received from me a proposition to carry the mails. 


l gave | 


The Postmaster General | 
“eported to Congress that he had accepted the offer of Mr. 


him my reasons, as hereinbefore stated ; he replied that the 


Postmaster General would like tosee me. I arranged with 
Mr. H. to call on the Postmaster General 3; which arrange- 
ments were complied with. After a somewhat lengthy 
tnlerview, he desired me (a3 you will see on reference to 
my letters in the Department) to make a proposal to carry 


the mails between New York and Liverpool, and, at the | 


same time, to state in writing why Liverpool should be 
adopted as the terminus in Europe; which letter is also in 
‘he Department. Sometime after my proposals were made, 
I called on the Postmaster Genera!, to know what the Gov- 
frament bad coneluded to do. [lis reply was, that, as he 
could not recommend any further special mail service, the 


-idninistration would bave the naval war steamer bill, then | 


before Congress, for ten war steamers, reduced to half its | 


humber, and that owr steamers would be considered as sub- 
‘'ikuted for those taken from the bill. As soon as this was 
Communicated to the chairman of the Naval Committee, as 
tbe wish of the Administration, they readily assented to it; 


M oh 


terest of her great maritime rival than in their endeavors to | 
vanquish our line. We knew and felt, when we com. | 
menced building our vessels, that, to silence English clamor, 
and to have the stars and stripes float unturnished, we must 
do more than England had done ; and we believe that the 


| world now acknowledges that the trident of the seas is 


ours. 

Atter unceasing efforts of several months, owing to the 
discredit which had been thrown on ocean steamers by the 
steamers that had been built in this country, it was with 
great difficulty that we got subscribed a little overa million 
of dollars; and, although our company advertised in almost 
every large ci‘yin our country for additional subscribers, 
before and after we got the increased pay for the service, 
not a single share was taken, although every exertion was 
made to get new subscribers, to lessen the indebtedness of 
the company, which, as yet, remains nearly one million 
and a half. But, fortunately, the original subseribers to 
the stock were men who had full as mueh regard for the 
pride of the nation as for their own interests. They left 
me untrammeled with but one evict, which was, that you 
MUST NOT MAKE A FAILURE, IF YOU RISK EVERY DOLLAR. 
Does history produce as much devotion to country’s honor 
by any other men? I think not. As before remuked, it 
was necessary to do more than England had done ; and, in 
so dojng, we built four =hips of much greater tonnage and 
power than our competitors, by which means we are en- | 
abled to perform the service with three ships, and have 
always aspare shipin port; but the cost of keeping that | 
spare ship is near $150,000 per annum. 

The ships of our line are the Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, 
and Baltic. We have at command the most essential part 
of the frame of the fifth ship, which the honorable Secre 
tary Graham did not deem necessary to be built at present, 
remarking that we had better wait to see what improve- 


| 


| ments our rivals would make. 


As many attempts have been made recently to throw dis- | 
credit on mail steamers for war purposes, I beg leave to 
state, that the cost of ours was greatly ennanced to build 
them suitable for that purpose, and that all oar plans were | 
submitted to, and epproved by the Navy Department; and L | 
am not aware that a similar course has been pursued by | 
any other contractors or their assigns. 

I am at any time prepared to prove, that up to this time | 
the equal of our four steamers has not been built for war | 
or peace purposes, in or out of the Navy; and it would | 
afford me much pleasure to appear before the Commitiee of 
Ways and Means to convince them of what I have herein 
stated. Yours, respectfully, E. K. COLLINS. 


| To the Hon. James CaMpBELL, Postmaster General. 


Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored, truthfully | 


and fairly, to place before this committee the con- 


clusions which I have arrived at as the result of | 


the thorough investigation which | have given the 
subject. 


I think I have established, beyond all contro- | 


versy, that our Government, following the exam- 
ple of Great Britain, in our contracts with our 
ocean mail steamer companies, has looked to the 
construction and the maintenance of such vessels 
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costs $16,800 per voyage. I have also shown that 
to make the round voyage from Liverpool to New 
York direct, as made by the Collins line, costs 
$9,600 more than to make the voyage from Liv- 
erpool to Boston, via Halifax, as made by the 
Cunard line. 

I have established the fact that Collins, with 
ordinary steamers and in ordinary time, can per- 
form the mail service between New York and Liv- 
erpool at the price paid by the British Government 
to the Cunard line, or as low or lower than any 
offer now made by persons desiring contracts for 
that service. 

I have shown, by facts and figures, that there 
was no cause existing in 1852, demanding the 
extra compensation then given, which does not 
exist at this time in much stronger force. 

I have demonstrated that, by the actof 1852, 
the faith of the nation was pledged to continue the 
extra pay to Mr. Collins during the continuance 
of the contract, unless Congress should be cen- 
vinced that the service could be performed at the 
speed required, and in such vessels as Collins 
has built, in accordance with the requirements of 
the Government, without loss to himself and his 
associates, at the price stipulated in the original 
contract. 

I maintain then, Mr. Chairman, that the amend- 
ment which I propose should be agreed to, and 
that the extra compensation should be continued 
to Mr. Collins, unless we determine to abandon 
our original policy of maintaining such mail steam- 
ers as, at any time, can be converted into vessels 
of war. 

Sir, should we adopt the latter policy, we are 
bound in good faith to put an end to these contracts 
altogether, and to purchase from our ocean mail 
steamer companies, such vessels as have been ap- 
proved and accepted by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Such a policy, sir, must lead to the disposal of 
| these noble steamers to some foreign Power. For 
our Government to take these vessels and keep 
| them afloat, unemployed in our mail service, would 
cost us untold millions of dollars. The policy 
would be found so ruinous as to lead to its quick 
abandonment. I repeat, then, the declaration, 
that the policy would lead to the disposal of these 
steamers to some foreign nation. ‘The Govern- 
met can end these contracts, and sell these vessels 
| without loss, for, sir, such steamers as these are 
now in demand in Europe. Other Powers wil be 
glad to purchase them. Mr. Coliins has, again 
and again, been importuned to dispose of them, 
| but his answer uniformly has been ‘they ore 
national vessels.’’ 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, is this the time to 
let these noble steamers go into the hands of any 
other Government? Would the people of the 


| United States tolerate their Representatives in per- 


mitting these vessels, so justly the prideand boast 
of the whole country, to pass into the possession 
of any foreign Power, where, perchance, they 
|| might ve turned against the United States? 
|| In the present condition of Europe, where all is 
| war or *‘ rumors of war,’’ and where the utmost 
jealousy and feverish excitement prevails towards 
our Government, shall we permit these steamers 
|| to pass into the possession of England, France, 
or Spain, knowing, as we do, that they could 
sweep our coasts from the Bay of Fundy to the 
|| Gulf of Mexico, unchecked by any and all the 





as, upon any sudden emergency, could be con- | 
| verted into efficient and available vessels of war. 


I Lave no hesitation in affirming that I have 
established the fact that, in the vessels belonging 
to the Collins line, we have the very best steamers 
that ever navigated the ocean--such as fully an- 
swer the designs and expectations of the Govern- 
ment. 

I have demonstrated, by the very highest scien- | 
tific and naval authority, the practicability of con- || 
verting these steamers into efficient vessels of war. | 

I have also demonstrated that the revenue | 
arising from the mail service performed by the | 
Collins line, has been steadily and constantly } 
increasing. 

I have also established the fact that it costs the 
Collins line $12,000 more to make the trip to Liv- 
erpool and back than it did before Congress gave 
the company the extra compensation. 

I have also demonstrated that the extra speed of | 


| naval force which our Government could bring to 

|| bear upon them? Should this be permitted, we 
may well exclaim, in the language of my friend 
from Illinois, [Mr. Ricnarpson,] ‘ 4diew dear 

| Cuba.” 

] 


OCEAN MAIL SERVICE. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN KERR, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE Hovse or Representatives, 
February 16, 1855. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I labor under great embarrass- 
ment and difficulty in rising to address the com- 
mittee this morning. The impatience already 


e Collins line over that made by the Cunard line, || manifested here has been quite sufficient to induce 
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an apprehension, at least, upon my part, if not to | 


produce an absolute conviction thatthe time | may 
consume would be more valued even by the friends 
of this measure than any argument I may be able 
to adduce in support of it. — 

I should not, in the present condition of my 
voice, and in view of the anxiety I see exhibited 
here to take final action upon the bill, undertake 


to debate it at all, except for the reason that I oc- | 


cupy 4 position in regard to it, athome, somewhat 
peculiar, 1 feel it, however, no less my duty than 
my privilere to make known to those whom I 
have the honor to represent upon this floor, the 
reasons by which I am governed in casting my 


vote to sustain the Collins line of steamers against | 


all the competition to which they are subjected. 
Like my friend from Virginia, [Mr. Lercnuer,] 
I represent a plain, rural, (and I will superadd ) 
sensible and patriotic people. ‘They have very 
little acquaintance with the great commerical 
marts of the world, and they have comparatively 
little connection with the commercial operations 
of our country, and it is by no means a task of the 
greatest facility to satisfy them that itis a just 
policy on the part of the Government to give to 
one company a sum exceeding $800 ,000 for trans- 
poms the foreign mails, when another individual 


1as offered to perform the same service fora much | 
less sum. This, 1 say, requires explanation to | 


such constituents as the gentleman from Virginia 
and myself represent. But, nevertheless, I trust 
I shall never be found capable of withholding my 
support from any measure which, in my judg- 
ment, I regard as just, from any apprehension of 
consequences at home. However, in this case, | 
confess | have no disturbing fears. I have not 
the slightest apprehension that I shall be com- 
plained of by my constituents for voting for the 
amendment which the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
O.ps,|] chairman of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, has submitted. 

Sir, | came into life about the period of our last 
war with England, and the first tidings which ever 
greeted my ears were those of the glorious tri- 
umph of our Navy upon the ocean. From my 
youth to the present time, | have looked with 
intense anxiety to the growth of our commercial 
marine, and the augmentation of our Navy. I re- 
gard the Navy as the right arm of our defense in 


war, and as the chief support ofourextended and 


still extending commerce in peace. 

Surely no gentleman upon this floor, whatever 
may be his opinion in regard to the proposition 
now pending, will dispute the fact that the owners 
of the Collins line of mail steamers have achieved 


as proud a triumph, in their contest with Great | 


Britain, as was ever achieved in a contest between 
American and British skill and enterprise. The 
contest has been one marked by every feature 
which distinguishes England, and her offspring, 
America. Each has had its national pride excited 
to the highest point. Each has in turn triumphed, 
and each is aiming now to get the mastery of the 
seas. England has been defeated in the contest to 
which I now refer; and in the moment of our tri- 
umph,at a time when those whoachieved this great 
advantage to our country are about to reap the re- 


ward of their patriotic services, we are called upon | 


to take from them the contract which the Govern- 


which on their part we have derived so much | 
national advantage, and put it into the hands of | 
others whose skill is unknown, whose efforts have | 
been hitherto untried, and who, in all human | 


robability, if they were to get this contract at the || 


owest bid, would, before they terminated it, ask 
an augmentation of pay. Such I believe would 
be the fact; for it is not only a general but almost 
a universal rule, for the Government employees, 
who underbid others, to ask for extra pay to per- 


form their contracts, and they generally obtain it: | 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I suppose that the 


nard line do, for the same amount of service. 


Mr. KERR, The gentleman cannot have un- | 


derstood me in any such way, no more than I 
understood the facts of this case to be ashe stated 
them. If correctly informed, I believe the Cunard 
line gets more than our line does. 1 believe that, 
in proportion to the service which they render, 
they get more. I believe the service rendered by 
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the Collins line has not only been equal to that for 
which they stipulated, but has been more. 

fr. OLDS. I have before me the report made 
to the British Parliament in 1852, from which we 
see that the British Government pays the Cunard 
line £188,000, while they only receive from them 
in the way of postage £120,000. They pay 
£822,390 per annum for all their mail steamship 
service, and only receive in return £479,600— 
showing an excess of expenditures over receipts, 
in our currency, of $1,713,950. 

Mr. SMITH. The Cunard line make weekly 
trips, while the Collins line only make semi- 
monthly trips. 

Mr. Q@@ODE. The Collins line only make 
twenty-six trips each year, while the Cunard line 
make fifty-two. 

Mr. CUTTING. Four steamers of the Cunard 
line do not perform the same service as the steam- 
ers of the Collins line, by the difference between 
Boston, and New York, and incoaling at Halifax, 
where fuel is cheaper than at New York. 

Mr. KERR. Those are not the points upon 
which I base my support of the bill. Therefore I 
do not care to go into these matters of detail, even 
it I had the time todo so. I again say that here 
is a great national contest between England on the 
one hand, and my own country on the other—a 
contest which owes its inception to a Democratic 
administration of the Government. It subse- 
quently received the sanction of a Whig adminis- 
tration. It has, therefore, been sanctioned by those 
who represent the two great parties of our coun- 
try, and by consequence by the people themselves; 
and having been adopted and continued under such 
auspices, and having been so eminently success- 
ful, | do not care if it costs this Government twice 
or thrice the amount they have to pay for it, I will 
still vote to sustain it. [ have, I trust, too much 
of the spirit of our fathers in me to talk about 
money when acontest is pending between this coun- 
try and England for supremacy on the seas. We 
have won the victory. We have the palm in our 
hands. The note of triumph has gone up from 
our shores, and now, even now, we are called on to 
do just what the British Government, above all 
other things in the world, would have us do— 


withdraw the aid of our own Governmen from our | 


own people, and to permit her to snatch from us the 
trident of the seas. 


Sir, this is not a question of dollars and cents 


| merely. [tis question of national pride and honor. 
The Postmaster General published proposals for 
carrying the mails between this country and Eng- 
land. There were no bidders except the Messrs. 
Collins. They took the contract. They encoun- 
tered all that was to be dreaded in the outset of 
such an enterprise—the want of knowiedge and 
practical skill without which it would be impos- 
sible to be ultimately very successful. They over- 
came all difficulty in this undertaking. They have 
perfected themselves in the knowledge necessary 
to win and secure the triumph; and I regard them 
as having done all that they have done upon the 
invitation of our Government. I put it, then, to 
every gentleman in this committee to say whether 
the Government can be regarded as keeping good 
faith with this company if, when they have achieved 


|| what they have done, for a paltry consideration of 
ment has given them, and from the fulfillment of || 


dollars and cents we deprive them of all the advant- 
ages which they are now likely to reap from their 
skill and enterprise, and transfer them to others? If 
the facts which have been published to the world 
in all quarters are to be relied on, these Collins 
steamers have heretofore, and till within a very 
| short time, made no profit from their undertaking. 


|| They are just now beginning to reap some remu- | 
|| neration for their skill, and for all they have done || 
for the good and the glory of the country. I be- || 


_ hold in the rivalry of the Cunard and the Collins 
lines of mail steamers a contest between England 


| and America. It has now undoubtedly assumed | 
gentleman understands that the Collins line of || 


steamers receive double the money that the Cu- | 


that most important and imposing aspect. For 
one, | own my sympathies are enlisted on the side 
| of my own country, and such is the force of my 
partiality for my own country, that I am willing 


national pride by giving the victory to Englana. 


|| The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Smrrn] has 


| of his opinions upon this subject since the last ses- 


‘sion of Congress. He compared him te Saul of 


___ [February 16, 


Ho. or Reps. 


- =, 


Tarsus, from whose eyes, we are told, the acale 
suddenly fell as he was journeying to Damesen, 
{ would that not only the gentleman trom 0), 
but also the gentleman from Virginia, anq ,) 
others who are opposing this great A merica: 
terprise, could have the scales taken from 
eyes. They would then see the object in its pr 
light, and their patriotism would cause the 
support it. 

But then the gentleman should have remembered 
that the course now pursued by the honorah), 
gentleman from Ohio is not without the sanction 
of precedent in the action of this House. Sir, ; 
is within the memory of all of us that at the ne 
session of Congress, the gentleman from Alabama 
{[Mr. Harris] proposed to give additional com. 
pensation to certain mail carriers from Montgom. 
ery, in Alabama, I believe, to Mobile, in the sane 
State. The persons to whom I allude had a pric, 
contract, which had expired; and a joint resoly. 
tion was introduced proposing to dispense with 
the usual forms of bidding, and to give them a new 
contract, at the compensation, | Lelieve, of some 
$60,000. It was made known tothe House at th 
time that a responsible man had offered to do the 
same service foraconsiderably less sum. It was, 
however, urged here that this company in Mont. 
gomery had provided itself with stage-coaches, 
and with stock; that it had madean immense ovt. 
lay, and that good faith required that they should 
have the contract at the larger amount of compen- 
sation. We resisted it in some quarters of the 
House. Many of us could not see anything iq 
that case which justified such a departure from the 


a ‘ 
| €h. 
their 
Oper 
m to 


Abie 


| uniform practice of the Post Office Department, 


but we were voted down by a large majority of 
the House, and I think my friend from Virginia 
voted with the majority. At least his vote is s0 


recorded upon the Journal. 


Mr. LETCHER. Which friend from Vir. 
ginia ? 

Mr. KERR. I referred to the gentleman over 
the way, [Mr. Smiri.] 

Mr. LETCHER. Because I recollect distinctly 
that I voted against the bill to which he alludes, 

Mr. KERR. 1 have no doubt the gentleman 
did. I never knew him to vote $60,000 when he 
could get the work done for $20,000. But, sir, if 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Smirn] and 
the House were justified in the course they pur- 


' sued in reference to that precedent, how much 


more are we justified in sustaining the Collins 
company, who have done so much for the common 
good of the country, while the undertaking of the 


_ Montgomery company was a private job, in nowise 


connected with the general welfare more than every 
other mail contract. We heard no complaints then 
of a lavish expenditure of the public treasure; we 


_heard no murmurs; we heard of no appeals to 


public indignation. It was all right; it was justi- 
fied by principles of sound policy; and let me say 
that it was sought by some to be justified upon the 
same principle upon which the friends of this meas- 
ure now justify it. 

Mr. Chairman, [ regard the measure we are 
now considering as involving a question of good 
faith on the part of the United States; and, looking 
at it in that light, whatever potency other consid- 
erations might have, nothing that I can possibly 
conceive, nothing that [ can imagine, will induce 


/me to aid in violating a contract, the breach of 


which involves a breach of the public faith. | 
speak not of a breach of contract, in the strict 
legal sense. I am aware that the right is reserved 
to the Post Office Department to give the notice 
now proposed by the bill, and terminate the con- 
tract for extra service and extra pay. The Messrs. 
Collins would still retain the right to carry the 
mails, under the original contract, and would, ! 


| apprehend, be required to do so; at all events ‘ley 


could be required so to do. The effect would be 
to depress their energies, and, perhaps, ruin their 


fortunes; and thus give their adversaries of the 


Cunard line the victory over them in a noble con- 
test, in which they have been induced to engag* 


; ng | by the assurance of our support—an assurance 
| to sacrifice dollars and cents rather than mortify 


implied in all that has been done for them hereto- 
fore, and fully merited on their part by the emt 


Ar. & | nent success which has crowned their efforts. 
_ reproached the gentleman from Ohio with a change || 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. { hope the gentle- 


| man from North Carolina will allow me to make 


an explanation ? 
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Mr. KERR. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. [I understand—for I was unable 
to hear the gentleman distinctly—that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina bas hunted up a vote of 
mine. given at the last session, in favor of allowing 
«30,000 in addition to the regular mail pay, to a 
certain company in Alabama, and produced it for 
the purpose of convicting me of inconsistency. 

Mr. KERR. Oh no, sir. 

Mr. SMITH. Then I misunderstood the gen- 
leman. 
a KERR. The.gentleman from Virginia 
would surely not do me the injustice to suppose 
that | would hunt up anything to convict him of 
inconsistency ? 

Mr. SMITH. Only to prove my inconsistency. 
There is nothing wrong in that. 

Mr. KERR. That word ‘ hunting up” might || 
imply something, upon my part, of malice afore- 
thought, which I utterly disclaim. But the gentle- | 
man will allow me to say that I did not allude to | 
his vote with any purpose of involving him in the | 
charge of inconsistency. My only purpose was 
to show that there was a case to be found, accord- 
ing to which, even in the judgment of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, the Government might prop- | 
erly give the larger rather than the smailer sum | 
for the same service. 

Mr. SMITH. I donot suppose the gentleman 
has made the allusion in any unfriendly spirit. 
When the gentleman introduces arguments to show | 
the propriety of this measure, which heis anxious 
to support, itis very natural for him to resort to 
precedents. Sut the gentleman *s reference in this | 
particular instance, it seems to me, is very un- | 
happy—very unfortunate. In that case, the con- 
tractors proved that they had increased the service 
under pledges made by the Post Office Depart- | 
ment—that Congress would make up the defi- 
ciency by an additional appropriation. I did vote 
for that bill. I voted for it merely as an act of | 
justice. 1 voted for it then, and | would vote for 
it now. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I dislike very much 
tointerrupt the gentleman from North Carolina; 
but I rise to a question of order. These remarks 
are not pertinent to the proposition under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. KERR. Ofcourse they are not. I yielded 
to the gentleman as a matter of courtesy, and I |, 
am not, therefore, liable to the charge of departing 
from the proposition under consideration. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I confess that I am not able to 
perceive the distinction for which the gentleman 
contends. The gentleman from Virginia bases 
his support of the bill to which I have referred 
upon the ground that the contractors had performed 
better service than they originally contracted for. | 
Well, sir, how does that differ from the present | 
case? The very ground upon which the advocates 
of the proposition we are now considering place 
their support, is that we shall get better service 
than anybody else can render; because it will be 
rendered by men of more experience and better 
qualified than any others. But, I will not take up 
the time of the committee further upon this point. 

Mr. Chairman, another objection which I have | 
to this attempt to deprive the Collins company | 
of their right is this: If | understand the — 
osition insisted upon by the otherside, it is simply 
to terminate by notice, so much of the contract 
existing with this company as applies to the 
extra pay, and for the extra trips. We have no 
power to go beyond that; we have stipulated | 
with them in reference to their original under- 
taking, and we cannot deprive the company of 
that contract. By voting this notice, Collins & Co. 
would be still enabled to receive $385,000 a year, 
and the Government could not. deprive them of it. 
The effect of this notice would therefore only be to | 
cripple them in their operations, and give the Cu- | 
nard line the advantage, as I have already stated. 
We will have Mr. Vanderbilt for example, and 
Mr. Hansen, or whatever his name may be, con- 
tending, not with the Cunard line, for they would 
be then evidently in the ascendant; but the con- 
flict would be between our own people; it would | 
be an illustration of the old fable of the Lion and || 
Jnicorn fighting for the crown, and the Cunard | 
line would realize all the advantages from such an 
unnatural contest. Now, for one, I cannot give ! 
my sanction to a policy fraught with se much | 


| the stewardess who attends ladies at same rate. 
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injury to my own countrymen. In my opinion 


there is quite as much of feeling as of interest in 


the opposition to this measure, a feeling of hos- 


tility to everything which seems, even in the re- 


motest degree, to savor of protection to American 


enterprise, and American industry. 


There is a party in this country—albeit as pa- 
triotic and honest as any party in any country— 
who, in my judgment, have permitted them- 


'| selves to be swayed too much by this feeling. 


I, on the contrary, whether rightfully or wrong- 
fully, have always sympathized with my own 


countrymen; [ have always believed that this 
Government was designed for the benefit of our 


people and that as we have to bear its burdens, as 
we have to furnish the sinews of war to maintain 


that Government in the elevated position of pre- 
eminence which it now occupies, we, its own cili- 


zens, are entitled to its fostering care and the 
benefits of its protection. And whilst I would 
not grant protection as a mere matter of bounty, 
(I have never been in favor of that and never ex- 
pect to be,) yet, when public service has to be 


| rendered, or public burdens have to be imposed, I 
am always ready so to shape and direct the meas- 
ures for those ends as to give incidental advantage 

This, | think, is emi- 


to my own countrymen. 
nently proper in the present case. 


Sir, the ships of the Collins line are the very 


finest in the world. ‘They have been constructed 
under the superintendence of an intelligent officer 


of our Navy; they are approved by Captain 


Lynch and the gallant Commodore Perry, who, 
to-his claims upon our admiration and confidence 


arising out of his general merits and long service, 


has recently added the brilliant negotiations in 


Japan. 


But, sir, my pride of country is greatly inflamed 
when I read the following high but just tribute to 
the superiority of the ships from the pen of a 
Captain in the British Navy. 


* On arriving at New York, I took a passage in the 
Baltic, for which I paid $120, about £24, and now proceed 
to give a description of that vessel. 

“The American steamship Baltic, belonging to the Collins 
line, was built by Jacob Bell, of New York, at a cost of 
$710,000, equal in round numbers to £142,000. She is 
bark rigged, and can spread about the same quantity of 
canvas as an ordinary sloop of war 

*< Her dimensions are as follows: Length on deck, nearly 
the same as Keel, 283 feet; breadth, 45 feet ; depth, 32 feet ; 
tonnage, 2,733; scathing, 20} inches in the throat; 9 inches 
at the plank sheer. She is fastened with diagonal iron 
braces throughout, and has three deckf below the spar deck. 
With 1,100 tons of coal, 609 tons of freight, and full com- 
plement of passengers and baggage, she draws about 22 
feet. She can accommodate 167 first clase passengers, and 
38 second class. 

‘* She is fitted with two side lever engines, 96 inch cylin 
der, aud ten feet stroke, and the entire cost of engines and 
boilers was $250,000, equal to £50,000. 

** Her average consumption of tuel is 89 tons per day; 
her coals averaging 16s. 6d. a ton in Engtand, and 18s. 6d. 
in America; and she daily lightens 3} inches. Diameter of 
her water- wheels, 35 feet; length of buckets, 12 feet, width 
20 inches; number of buckets to each wheel, 32 ; diameter 
of paddie-shaft in the bearing, 23 inches. 


* [n smooth water the wheels average L5 revolutions. Her 


average steam for the last year, 15 inches ; limit permitted 
by the company, 18 inches: but it is seldom reached at sea, 


| as the cylinders consume the steam faster than it can be 
| produced. 


The highest speed ever made at sea is 15 knots 
per hour, and the least last winter, for 24 hours, 167 nauti- 
ca. miles. None of the vessels of this line have been calked 
outside since they were launched, or were ever hove-to at 
sea from stress of weather. Three thousand pounds, or 
$15,000, are expended to supply passengers and crew for 
one voyage to England and back. Wines and liquors are 
not included in this expenditure, and are a matter of accom- 
modation to the passengers, as no profit is made, only a 


|, sufficient advance upon prime cost to cover losses from 


breakage, &c. The officers of the ship are charged same 
as passengers. I can answer for the cheapness and good- 
ness of these articles from my own experience. 

“The usual charge for passengers is £30 from England, 


; and £24 from America—the return trip being thus consid- 


erably cheaper. Itis usual to give the waiter that attends 
at table ten shillings, and likewise the bed-room attendants ; 
The offi 

cers mess together; there are likewise separate messes for 


the engineers, sailors, stokers, and coal-trimmers, so that ° 
| they do not interfere with each other. 


The three latter 
classes have fresh meat in the morning and at Boon, and 
salt pork and beef for supper. The firemen and coal-trim- 
mers, in consequence of the severity of the work, have 
supplies of provisions set out for them all night The offi- 
cers and men are in two watches, and careful logs are kept 
both in the sailing and engine departments. 

‘| am only doing justice to those magnificent vessels in 
stating that they are, beyond any competition, the finest, 
the fastest, and the best sea boats in the world. I am sorry 
to be obliged to say this ; but, as anaval officer. I fee! bound 
in candor to admit their great superiority. Their extrsor- 
dinary easiness in a sea cannot fail to excite the admi- 
ration Of a sailor; and I never beheld anything like it. 
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There was none of that violent plunging, that sudden check 

usually tending alarge shipina heavy head sea. The elon- 

gated bow dipped gently in when a vast, wall-sided, and 

threatening swell appeared overwhelmingly to rush upon 

her. The whole forelength of the vessel appeared to sink 

gently down until almost level with the water, and as grad- 

ually to rise again after passing. Most wondrous of all, no 
sea ever came on board, and the foaming and angry waters 

appeared to glide harmless'y past her peak and narrow 

bows. ‘The extraordinary difference in this respect to the 
America was most marked, as a very ordinary head sea 
would dash angrily, and with huge volumes, over her bowa, 
I attribute these admirable qualities to two reasons: First, 
the long and gently graduated bow ; and, secondly, the light- 
ness and bouyaney of the fore part of the vessel, when 
relieved from the bowsprit. This bowsprit, in the Cunard 
line, projects considerably from the bow, and its weight is 
greatly aggravated by the leverage caused by its projection. 
Lam not aware of its exact weight, but it must be enorm- 
ous, particularly at the extremity. The most experienced 
sailor would be very much deceived in forming a judgment 
of the sea going qualities of the Cunard and Collins steam- 
ships from a mere outside inspection: and I acknowledge 
that, at first, | could not conceive the Collins line to be so 
safe and easy in a sea as the Cunard line. From a consid- 
erable experience in all classes of steam vessels, besides 
the Cunard America, U advisedly assert that the Baltic is 
out and out, by long odds, the very best and easiest steam- 
ship I ever sailed in. 

** | cannot retrain from calling the attention of steamship 
builders of England to the u-elessness, and even absurdity, 
ot a heavy bowsprit upon a vessel! that mainly depends upon 
her steam. It would be considered an absolute absurdity 
for either of thesg vessels to attempt to beat to windward. 
Before the wind, there is tittle doubt that the Collins 
would ran the Cunard out of sightin a dozen hours. The 
vast and heavy bowsprit of the Cunard line is therefore an 
absolute excrescence ; a bow-plunging, speed stepping, 
money spending, and absurd acquiesevnce in old tashioned 
prejudices about appearance, and what the old school at 
tempt to swamp all argument by condemning as not ship- 
Shape. Pshaw! what confounded siuff! This is the sort 
of feeling that prevents improvements, and allows Brother 
Jonathan to butld the finest sea going steamers in the world, 
which the Collins liners undoubtedly are. 

“As some slight proof of this assertion, ly t me describe 
what took place in the Baltic, on the 6th and 7th of Novem 
ber, 1*52, on the passage to England, in about latitude 48° 
north, longitude 18° west. Attena. m., on the formerday, 
this vessel was proceeding with full power, at the rate of 
thirteen knots, the engines making sixteen revolutions per 
minute. Atthistime a slight breeze was blowing trom the 
southwest, with a slight swell from the eastward About 
noon the swell increased, and a very dense, dark, coppery 
sky was perceived at the starboard bow, bearing southeast. 
The barometer, which had been carefully noted, had been 
gradually sinking for thirty-six hours, but still the south- 
west wind ever and anon breathed hoarsely into and filled 
the flapping canvass. The stormy indications inthe south- 
east gradually increased in intensity as we rushed forward 
at the great velocity betore described, namely, thirteen 
knots. Attwo p. m.,the barometer—that faithful and val- 
uable monitor—sank considerably. Captain Comstock, 
the experienced commander, invited me into his cabin, and 
began to discuss the now clear indications of an approach- 
ing storm. from the various signs afforded by changes in 
the direction of the wind, swell of ocean, descending glass, 
and other infallible tokens, known only to experienced 
seamen, we speedily caine to the conclusion that the Baltic 
was approaching the course of an Atlantic cyclone. From 
the position of the vessel and her rapid motion, we mutu- 
ally agreed that the easterly breeze which had sudaenly set 
in, clearly indicated that we were rapidly approaching the 
northern edge of the cyclone. This will be plainly under- 
stood by the landsman and uninitiated, whet ft explain that 
the cyclones in the northera hemisphere revolve against the 
sun with a progressive motion towards the southeast. The 

easterly breeze, therefore, could only strike the ship in its 
northern extremity. If she had been, for instance, at the 
southern extremity of the rotatory storm, it is clear that the 
wind would have been southwest unul the vortex was 
passed, when the southeastern course of the circular or 
whirlwind storm would have struck the ship 

“Although we were confidentthat our theory was correct, 
yet Captain Comstock, like a prudent, careful, and able 
commander, as be is, made every preparation to withstand 
the worst weather. Atthis time the barometer had sunk 

{ lower than [ ever experienced, (28 40,) even in the most 
furious storms, and the gyratory motion of the tortared and 
fragmented clouds in the southeast showed, to the practiced 
eyes of the seaman, that a fearful war of the elements 
was going on in that direction. The eastern swell was 
now rapidly rising into a heavy and perpendicular sided 
sea, whose solid-looking curl y tops threatened destruction 
to all that opposed their headlong course. The wind like- 

| wise increased in strength, urging on the too willing wavea, 
until they were lasted into apparent destructive fury. 

' Let us ascend the bridge, between the paddle-boxes, and 

try to describe this sublime scene. A furious gale was 
raging, and wind and wa.es combined were hurled with 
gigantic force azainst the poor Baltic. To avoid rushing 
madly against tne fierce watery barriers, the engines were 
| slacked'to nine revolutions, and the brave vessel still held 
her course at the rate of eight knots. Although the heavy 
speondrift in a moment drenched everything exposed, stilt 
tbe ship held on with the most extraordinary ease. At in- 
tervals a mountain would appear approaching. giving the 
idea (often felt by the most experienced) of a gathering 
power in advance that nothing could with+tand. (inward 
it rolls, so high that from your elevated position the horizon 
is concealed—it is upon us with a crash—nothing can 
avoid the avalanche of water—the decks are inundated fore 
and aft. Not at all; the ship rises gently, just sufficient 
to clear the crest of the surge ; her bulwarks are even with 
, the surface of rolling water, but nota dropcumesin. Again 
'| and again did this beppen ; and although we were drenchod 
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to the «kin by the spoondrift, we were fascinated by the 


wondertul triumph of the ship’s course over tbe madly 
vexed Waters, and remained in our exposed situauion spell 
bound at her easy performauce over such rough and torm 
idavie obstacles. Place a Cunard liner, or any vessel, in 
Uiis position with the present lines of English ocean steam 
ers, and they would sbip tons avd tous of water. The 
heavy bows, bowsprit and all, would plunge into the sea 
with a crash and a bang that would shake and strain a ship 
to ber center. On raising her toretoot trom her watery 
bath, the bouwsprit, enveloped with the gear, would visibly 
bend with the jerk. ‘This ts the main difference between 
the ocean steamers of England and America, and we 
strongly advise the builders of England to wake up trom 
their lethargy, half composed of prejudice. I tell them 
again plainly, however unpleasant to my self, thatthere are 
no ocean steamers in England comparable with the Baltic. 
“ {tis the fashion in England, amongst a certain class, 
unhappily too numerous, to shake their noddles when 
these steamers are menuoned. ‘Oh,’ say they, ‘ these 
steamers are all to pieces; they will be done up ina short 
time; they won’t pay.’ I beg to disabuse their minds—the 
minds of all persous in England who have not had such an 
Opportunity as mine to judge for themselves, These steam 
ers are as good and as strong as ever, they are as weil ofhi- 
cered aud manned as any ships afloat; they treat their pas 
sengers wilh as much or more civility and attenuon than 
any other line; and, finally, their food and wine, and all 
arrangements of the table, (at least in the Baltic,) are as 
good 4s any person can require, even if spoiled by the Sy 
barite juxuries of the great metropolitan cities ol the wold 
“ The last day’s steaming of this beautiful vessel was the 
absolute poetry of motion. Atthree o’clock, p. m., she was 
off the western extremity of Lreland, gxacily three hun- 
dred miles from the light vessel, at the el of Liver 
pool harbor. The weather was beautiful, a light breeze 
from the northeast, just sufficient to ruffle slightly the glass- 
like suriace of the water. Onwards she rushed with head- 
long speed, ber ponderous engines revolving at the rate of 
niveteen revoluuions a minute. Soclear and beautiful was 
her shape, that she appeared to glide through the water, 
leaving hardly a ripple bebind. Numerous steam vessels 
likewise running up the Irish Channel, were passed as if 
at anchor, and, in twenty-two and a half hours trom mak- 
ing the land on the previous afternoon, she had achieved 
the three hundred miles that separated her from her home. 
Reader, this is a wonderful performance, and what | 
fear cannot be rivaled by any English vessel at present. 
The whole thing is obvious to the meanest understanding, 
and may clearly be traced to the unequaled beauty of the 
model. The English engines are allowed by the Ameri 
cans to be superior. Why, therefore, should we allow 
Brother Jonathan to beat us on our own element? 
reason is plain enough, and patent to the whole world, and 
is summed up briefly in one sentence: The British model 
is far inferior tothe American. I say this in sorrow aud 


jealously, and investigate calmly and dispassionately this || 
When once inquiry is thoroughly 


momentous quesvion. 
aroused in Evgland, [I do uot fear the result. If, however, 
obstinacy and pride are allowed to blind our ship-builders, 
they will richly meritthe fate that will inevitably befall 
them, namely, to be soundly beaten by the American naval 
architect. 

“We arrived at Liverpool in ten days and a half from New 
York, during which time the engines were never stopped, 
and not the slightest acoident happened.”’ 

It will thus be seen that Captain McKennon 
declares that they are better for war purposes, 
as well as to weather storms, than the Cunard 
ships. What more, then, can we ask than that 
while we are deriving from them such great com- 
mercial advantages, we are, at the same time, re- 
alizing the’ benefits of a policy which makes the 
arts of peace eminently conducive to our success 
in war? By the use of these steamers we bring 
commercial enterprise into subordination to the 
great end of maintaining the preéminence of our 
country in its conflicts with the nations of the 
earth upon the ocean; and such apolicy can hardly 
be too highly appreciated. It promises the most 
brilliant results in the future. If peace continues, it 
insures our highest success in commercial adven- 
tures; if war unhappily occurs, we are prepared 


The | 


at the very moment of its outbreak to convert | 


these inagnificent steamers into war vessels of the 
very best description. England hasalready with- 


service, and dispatched them to aid in the siege | 


of Sebastopol. And, Mr. Chairman, I can but 


remember that just before these Collins steamers | 
were built, we had driven the British packets 


from the trade between this country and Europe. 
Our enterprising countrymen had vanquished 
our great adversaries in that contest. The 
Cunard line was established by the British Gov- 
ernment in order to regain the advantages thus 
lost, and that Cunard line had hardly begun to 
periorm the office for which it was designed, when, 
true to their instinctive devotion to the interests 
and to the honor of our country, our high-spirited 
countrymen engaged in a like enterprise. What- 
ever may have been the mortification on the part 
of England at her defeat in the first contest, it has 


been immensely augmented by her signal failure | 


to contend successfully with the Collins line. 


| 8 a contest for the commerce of the East. 
and, by her steam marine, is endeavoring to | 


| other side. 


Ocean Mail Service—Mr. Bre ckinridge. 


Mr. Chairman, I have already endeavored, 


feebly, | admit, to appeal to the seuse of justice of 
the Liouse, and to its regard for plighted faith. 1 
now appeal to its patriotism. | ask gentlemen if 
they are willing to see Great Britain retain the 
hold she has had upon the commercial trideat of 
the world? i ask if they are willing to see the 
whole commerce of the country cast down at the 
feet of the British Government, and to make us 
dependent on Great Britain not only for carrying 
the mails, but for protecting the other great and 
inestimabie commercial interests of the country? 
To oppose the Collins line now is not according 
to the maxims which I learned in early life. I 
think it is preéminently the destiny of our country 
to take the lead of the world in commercial enter- 
prise. A few years ago, comparatively—but few 
in the history of the world—and we were a weak, 
and almost a despised people. We had no com- 
merce, we had but few ships. Under the benign 
influence of what I regard as the true American 
policy—that policy which gives the preference to 
our own citizens above all others—in our com- 
mercial regulations, behold the result! If not 
the very first Power of the world, certainly we are 
among the first. Our commerce extends to all 
seas and all oceans. There is no portion of the 
inhabited globe where our people have not pene- 
trated. Our canvas floats in the breeze tn all 
latitudes and longitudes, and the richest resources 
of the world are at our command. Inspired by 
such reflections, I delight to contemplate the in- 
creasing glory of my country. Her citizens are 
no longer oppressed with a sense of inferiority, in 
any respect. ‘They can turn to her history, and 
its pages are illustrated by the triumph of her 


arms in every conflict which she has been called | 


to encounter, either on earth or ocean, and espe- 


cially may they exult in her superiority in nautical | 


skill and enterprise. We may repair to the ocean, 
and 
“ Far asthe breeze can bear the billows foam, 
Survey our empire and behold our home;”?’ 
These are our realms—no limit to their sway, 
Our jlug the sceptre—all who meet obey. 


But our greatest struggle is now pending. It 


establish a line of rapid communication with the 
East Indies. But support the policy which I am 
now advocating; sustain the enterprise which has 
given us, so far, the advantage in this contest 
with England, and who can doubt that, in a few 
years, we shall have a route to the East Indies by 


the Isthmus of Panama, and the Pacific, which in | 


every respect is preferable to the one from South- 
ampton by way of Alexandria? 

Mr. Chairman, | have spoken with very great 
difficulty of voice; I would be glad indeed if I had 
time to say more. But I| will conclude with one 
observation more; and that is, whether I am sus- 


tained or not by this House, and by the people, | 


I am the decided, unwavering advocate of Amer- 
ican enterprise and industry, against all competi- 


tion, and especially against the competition of our | 


ancient enemy, whose policy it has ever been to 
oppress us; and who has ever been able to carry 
out that policy with more success than any other 


| nation. 


OCEAN MAIL SERVICE. 


SPEECH OF J. C. BRECKINRIDGE, 


drawn some of the Cunard ships from the mail || 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe Hovse or RepreseNnrarives, 
February 16, 1855. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole 


| on the state of the Union— 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE said: 

The duty of taking part in this debate has been 
thrown upon me unexpectedly, and I do not enter 
upon it with the preparation which the question 
deserves; | am comforted on this point, however, 
when I observe the loose manner in which the 
discussion is managed by some gentlemen on the 
This bill was precipitated on the com- 
mittee yesterday. The chairman of the Commit- 


tee of Ways and Means was taken sick, and he || 
| has requested me to take charge of the measure. || 
| I desire to discuss it without any invidious per- || 


Eng- | 


_ contract with Collins & Co. 
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sonal remarks touching either members of 
Flouse or any of the gentlemen connected wir 
this mail steamer line. I think that if Condens 
instead of confining itself to the discharge ‘of bs 
appropriate legitimate duties, chooses to embark 
in contracts and jobs, Mr. Collins and his asec. 
ciates, and every other citizen, have a perfect right 
to come here and consume the time of this Hung 
in quarreling among themselves as to who shall 
get the best bargain. I attach no blame whatey., 
to them. I intend—to use the languave of the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri | Mr. Bey. 
ron]—to substitute, before I am done, som 
figures of arithmetic for the figures of rhetori. 
which have been so lavishly expended on this 
subject; and if I can get the attention of my frieng 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Kerr,] who has just 
taken his seat, | hope to be able to Batisfy him 
that he has not given this subject the investizatiog 
which it deserved at his hands. I think I will be 
able to show that there has been no breach of faith 
on the part of the Government towards the Col. 
lins company; and that none is involved in the 
bill reported by the Committee of Ways ang 
Means. Let me, for the purpose of getting a clear 
statement of the proposition before the House, 
advert to the history of this transaction. 

In the year 1847 Mr. Collins and his associates 
proposed to carry the mails of the United States 
between New York and Liverpool, twenty tripg 
annually, at the sum of $19,250 the round trip, 
in vessels capable of being converted, at small 
cost, and in a short time, into war steamers of the 
first class. At that time, I believe, the Cunard line 
was in operation. Mr. Collins and his associates 
were business men in the city of New York. 
They obtained the contract at their own price, and 
on their own terms. It was to exist for ten years, 
The company went on performing the service, at 
twenty trips annually, until 1852, when they came 
to Congress and said, ‘‘ We must have an increase; 


the 


Ogee 


| we propose to increase the trips to twenty-six 


annually, instead of twenty, and we ask $33,000 
per trip, instead of $19,250.”’ 

Mr. KERR. I ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky if that proposition did not come first from 
the Post Office Department? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Why, sir, the con- 
tract was never made with the Post Office Depart. 
ment, but with the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. KERR. No, sir. Mr. Hall proposed that 
the company should increase the number of trips, 
and he said he should recommend that there should 
be a pro rata increase of compensation. 

Mr. HAVEN. If the gentleman from Ken- 


| tucky will allow me, I will make a statement on 
|| this particular point of the case. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. HAVEN. It was a conditional arrange- 
ment which was made between the Postmaster 
General and Mr. Collins. It was, that Mr. Col- 
lins might ran these additional trips and stand his 
chance in Congress of getting additional compen- 
sation. If Congress gave it, very well; if not, he 
was to close his mouth and make no claim on the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Very well. Mr. 
Collins proposed to make six additional trips in 


| the year, and to take his chance of getting in- 
| creased compensation from Congress; yet his ap- 
| plication to Congress was not for additional com- 


pensation in proportion to the increase of service, 


| which would have been $19,250 for each of the 


twenty-six trips, but he asked, and after a severe 
struggle, obtained the enormous sum of $33,000 


| trip, including as well the twenty contained in his 


contract, as the six afterwards added. Congress, 
however, did not intend to bind the Government 
to this arrangement for the whole period of the 
The power was re- 
served to terminate it upon certain conditions, and 
to prove this I desire to call the attention of the 


committee to the language of the act increasing 


the compensation of this line. (Act to supply 
deficiencies for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1852, approved July 21, 1852:) 


‘For additional compensation for increasing the trans- 
portation of the United States mail between New York 
and Liverpool, in the Collins line of steamers, to twenty-*!X 
trips per annum, at such times as shall be directed by the 
Postmaster General, and in conformity to his last annual 
report to Congress, and bis letter of the 15th of November 
last to the Secretary of the Navy, commencing eaid in- 
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2 ased service on the first day of January, 1859, at the rate 
ey 000 per trip, in lieu of the present allowance, the | 
of 2" £935,500: Provided, That it shall be in the pSwer of 


m ot 3- - . 
oe oss at any time after the 3ist day of December, 1854, 


terminate the arrangement for the additional allowance 
seal provided for, upon giving six montis’ notice.”? 

The committee will not fail to observe that while 
the act professes to appropriate only for the in- 
creased service, (being six trips,) it actually gives 
nearly double the contract price for the original 
twenty trips. Sir, strange and indefensible pro- 
ceedings are clothed in strange and misleading 
language. 

But the power to cut off the bounty, upon 
notice, was reserved, and gentlemen who were 
here at that time know that the act would not 
have passed without the proviso. Well, Collins 
& Co. got the increase, a large part of which was 
mere bounty. No one can now deny that a stip- 
ylation was inserted in the act by which Con- 
gress should have the power, upon giving six | 
months’ notice, to terminate the arrangement for | 
the additional allowance; and yet gentlemen say, | 
in proposing, under that reserved power, to term- 
inate the arrangement, that Congress is guilty of a 
breach of faith! The bounty to that line in 1852 
was carried here after a very hard struggle, and | 
we were upon the eve of embarking in a system 
of Government patromage to commercial steam 
lines which would have involved the expenditure 
of countless millions of dollars, and woald have 
fastened the carrying trade of this country upon 
the public Treasury. I had the honor at that time 
to make a speech in opposition to the increase of 
pay to the Collins line, and I had a table prepared 
of the new propositions then before Congress. 
There were seventeen new proposals to establish || 
Government commercial lines (nearly all of them 
containing the plausible pretext of the war clause) 
from the principal ports of this country to almost | 
all the ports of the world. The bounty to Collins 
was the entering wedge of all these propositions, 
and it was the only one of the whole brood that 
survived the conflict. If they had been adopted, 
it would have involved an expenditure, for ocean 
mail service alone, of more than double the whole 
cost of our interior mail service, and we should 
have been paying to commercial companies out 
of the public Treasury for the transportation of | 
ocean mails more than double the sum which the | 
whole interior mail service costs this Govern- | 
ment. What would have been the result in other | 
respects? Why, under the pretext of getting a 
convertible steam navy, you would have formed 
an extensive commercial alliance between the 
Government and private companies; you would || 
have given an unnatural, and, therefore, unprofit- 
able direction to commercial pursuits; these Gov- 
ernment companies supported by your subsidies, 
and being the protected interest in navigation, 
would have driven private commerce from the 
chief thoroughfares of trade; and to complete the 
injustice of the whole proceeding, you would have 
collected the capital subscribed by taxation, from | 
the people who were to be oppressed by the mo- | 
nopolies. 

My friend from North Carolina,and other gen- 
tlemen, have said that it was necessary to give the 
bounty originally, and to keep it up now in order 
to prevent the British Government from driving || 
us from the seas by the support they afford the 
Cunard line. On this point [ refer these gentle- 
men to some facts which, I hope, will relieve their | 
patriotic anxiety, and put the case on its true 
grounds. In 1852, when the question of the | 
bounty was before Congress, I made the following 
statement, which, I think, was not denied at the 
time, and will not now be denied: 


“ By the British Constitution all moneys expended upon 

€ mail or naval service must be appropriated by Parlia- 
ment. A register of these appropriations, made every year, 
exhibits the amounts annually appropriated to the different 
lines. The London Times of March 12, 1852, contains a | 
complete table of the ocean mail service of that country for 
the years 1851-52 and 1852-53, which was compiled {rom 
4 parliamentary report, and is probably accurate. {For 
table see next column.) | 
“It will be seen that the compensation of the Cunard | 
company, instead of being increased in proportion to the 
increase of their trips, in the most dangerous portion of the 
year, has been actually diminishéd from $17,500 per trip to | 
about $16,000, and that this amount is ali that the Cunard | 
ine received from the English Government. The amount || 
how paid by our Government to the Collins line is $19,250 || 
4 trip; the amount proposed to be paid is $33,000 a trip.” || 


This is official and uncontradicted, while the | 
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| the shape of appropriations. 


| by these steam monopolies for increase of pay pro- | 
| duced a change of policy, as indicated by the vote | 


| bui 


Ocean Mcil Service—Mr. Breckinridec 


Cc 


appeals to our prejudices about * British compe- 
tition,’’ uttered with a view to sustain a system 
of Government bounties, are wholly unsupported 
by facts. 

Can gentlemen be serious when they talk about 
this system being necessary to enable American 
enterprise to compete with British enterprise upon 
the ocean? Butif you enter upon this course of 
policy at all, do you want to pay them double 
bounty? Is it necessary to give these extraordi- 
nary gratuities to enable the steam marine of this 
country to compete with the steam marine of other 
countries? In the remarks which I had the honor 
to make at the time the additional allowance was 
given to Collins & Co., I inserted an official report 
from the Secretary of the Treasury of the United | 
States, exhibiting the condition of the internal and | 
external steam marine of the United States, and of 


| the internal and external steam marine of Great 


Britain. What is the result? Why, the external 
steam marine alone of the United States, exceeds 
both the external and internal steam marine of 
Great Britain by many thousands of tons! What 
made itso? Sir, it was the spur of sharp compe- 
tition, and not the favors of the Government in | 
These seventeen 
proposals were put to sleep in the struggle upon 
granting an increase of pay to the Collins line, 
which left but six steam lines in special connec- 


| 
| 
| 


| tion with the Government, three of them being | 


foreign, and three coastwise and domestic. 
The sober second thought of the country conse- | 

quent upon the discussions then, and upon the 

manner in which Congress was continually assailed | 


| 


of this House at the last session of Congress. 
This House, by quite a decided majority, voted to 
terminate the bounty to Collins by giving six 
months’ notice, as we had reserved the right to do. | 
At the same time a resolution passed this body | 
directing the Postmaster General, Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the head of some other Department to in- | 
vestigate and determine whether we might in good | 
faith terminate the mail arrangements which we | 
had made with other lines, thus indicating that | 


| the policy of the Government was to puta stop to | 


the system. Both, however, fell at the close of | 
the last session in the Senate, because the Sena- | 
tor from New York (Mr. Sewarp] tvok the floor 
at the last hour, and exhibited a purpose to speak 
until the expiration of the session. When the 
same proposition is now offered which we voted | 


| on at the last session, a rally is made not only for | 


the purpose of retaining the extra pay to the Col- | 
lins line, but also to enable him to build another | 
ship. What is the cause of it? Why are we to | 
turn our backs upon our action of the last session ? | 
Are we to go into this system again? Are we to | 
build up a commercial navy under the pretense | 
that it will be useful in time of war? The gentle- | 
man from Ohio, [Mr. Ops,] in his speech yester- 
day, said it was the policy of this country to have 
these lines engaged in commerce during time of | 


| peace, and drawing their subsidies from the Gov- |, 


ernment, that we might have them ready as war 
steamers in case of a conflict with other Powers. 
I stop here a noment to state, and try to show 
that the war clause is an unmitigated humbug. It 
will be remembered that the British Government 
had, also, commercial lines with a war clause in the 
contracts. She had lines of side-wheel steamers, | 
with sharp bows and sterns, constructed like ours, | 


chiefly for passengers, freight, and speed, and |, 


which could not carry a heavy battery. When she | 
came to test thosesteamers, under a parliamentary | 
examination, she found they were notatall adapted | 
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| clause in these contracts ? 





for war steamers, and she is now constructing | 
screw steamers expressly for the Navy. While | 
we adopt her errors let us adopt some of her wise | 
precautions. 
Commodore Perry’s name has been brought in | 
here to strengthen this case. But I have the testi- | 
mony of Commodore Perry that these vessels can | 
only be used for temporary purposes, and that 
a would not be in any respect equal tosteamers 
t expressly for war purposes. 1 do not know 
where gentlemen get their evidence of Commodore 
Perry from, but I have before me an extract from 
his official report made in 1852. 
Mr. OLDS. I will say to the gentleman that 
what I read of Commodore Perry’s opinion was | 
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from hie report made by him to the Secretary of 
the Navy. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. But here is another 


report, and if I cannot get advantage of the wit- 


ness, I can at least neutralize him. He says: 
«The mail steamers of the contracts of Howland & As- 
pinwall, of George Law, and of BE. K. Collins, can be easily 
converted into war steamers tor temporary service, in cases 
of particular emergency; but the cost of converting them 
to war purposes would be large, and in no respect would 
they be so economical, or in any way equal to vessels built 
expressly for Goverment service ; nor should they, in my 
opinion, interfere in the least with the organization and 


gradual increase of an efficient and permanent steam 
Navy.” 

Chief Engineer Haswell, in a report made in 
April, 1850, stated that— 

“ With a large majority of these commercial ocean steam- 
ers, the proportions, capacities, and construction of their 
hulls, and the design and arrangement of their engines and 
boilers, are such as to render them incapable ot efficiont 
and economical war service, without incurring an expend- 
iture, in alterations and loss of time, that would not, except 
in cases of national emergency, be at all repaid by the ult- 
mate durability of the hulls of the vessels, in their ready 
transfer to, or their economical performance of, actual ser- 
vice.”? 

Commodore Skinner also says: 

“They cannot be converted into war steamers without 
great expense, and then they would be inierior to those 
designed solely for that purpose.’? 

There is much other official testimony of the 
same character. I have also the testimony ofa 
former Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Preston, (to 
whom Commodore Perry made his report,) in 
which he says: 

“ After a careful consideration of this subject, I cannot 
withhold the expression of an opinion adverse to embarking 
any further in the proposed union of public and private 
means in this system of ocean steamers as calculated to 
promote the interest of the Navy.’’ 

Mr. Preston proceeds to enforce these views at 
length, and with great power; and, ina subsequent 
report, made in June, 1850, to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads of the Senate, the 
same Officer remarks: 

* The opinions heretofore expressed have been confirmed 
by the experience of the last year; to which I have but to 
add, that, so far as the contracts contemplated a union with 
the naval force of the country, and an improvement in the 
efficiency of our naval power, they have not and will not 
prove beneficial.” 

The material is abundant, but my time is in- 
sufficient to give the proofs. 

Can the gentleman produce one report favorable 
to his view from Mr. Preston, Secretary of the 
Navy under Mr. Fillmore; can he bring a recom- 
mendation from the present able Secretary of the 
Navy; can he bring recommendations from any 
officers of credit and standing inthe Navy of the 
United States, favorabie to the much vaunted war 
No, sir; the testimony 
is patched-up, and outside testimony picked up 
from chance quarters, and wantirg in every ele- 
ment to make it the basis of legislation. It remains 
to be seen whether the influence of a private com- 
pany can overcome these proofs. 

Sir, shall Congress, in the face of the facts that 
the British Government has, toa great extent, 
abandoned this theory of a commercial steam 
navy—that our official testimony is, that these 
steamers cannot be-converted into war steamers— 
| that we originally paid this line more than the Brit- 
| ish Government paid their line, and that now the 

British competition is nearly nominal, shall we, 
in view of all these facts upon the humbug of the 
war clause, continue to pay an enormous gratuity 
to Collins & Co., above the terms of their con- 
tract—a gratuity of itself almost equal to the 
largest sum England ever paid for mai! service to 
the Cunard steamers? I put it to the common 
sense of the House. 

Sir, there are two dangers to be feared here. 
You have a number of these stenmers, with war 
clauses in their contracts, already running from 
one port to another in our own country, and to 
ports of foreign countries. One danger is, that 
the owners of these steamship lines will make 
application to Congress to take the vessels off their 
hands and terminate thecontracts. I see symptons 
of that already. That would putan end to the sys- 
tem, but you would do it by requiring the Gov- 
ernment to take, at a heavy cost, under the name 
of war steamers, vessels which were not originel y 
adapted to war purposes, and which have been 

, shaken and shattered by the winds and waves of 
| the ocean. 
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The other danger is this: If you continue this | 


appropriation to E. K. Collins & Co. it will not 
stop with that company. You will find it but the 
entering wedge to the building up of a large com- 
mercial steam navy. You will find Congress con- 
tinually besieged with solicitations to establish 
other lines, with the war clause included, and the 
result will be, that Government will find itself in 
alliance with commercial companies, under the 
delusion of the war clause, and these companies 
will monopolize a large part of the ocean trade 
under the protection of Federal subsidies. In the 
mean time your naval expenditures will not dimin- 
ish one dollar. 

What ought we to do? | answer, comply 
rigidly and in good faith with existing obligations, 
but refuse to extend the system. We ought not 
to make any more contracts. We ought _to 
avail ourselves of the right we have, under exist- 
ing stipulations, to withdraw any bounties which 
have been conferred under this system. When 
these contracts expire, we ought to leavecommerce 
free and unfettered. We ought to take these 
monopolies off the ocean, and disconnect the 
Government entirely from them. 

Now, a word upon another point. Gentlemen 
have proclaimed here, with great emphasis, that 
this has been a losing operation to this company; 


that they embarked in it as a sort of test of mari- | 


time skill and superiority; and they have been 
successful. I[t is said that the cost of running 
these vessels is enormous, and that the income 


from passengers, freights, an@ mails does not sus- | 


tain them. It is said their bonds are at a discount 
in the market, and that no dividends have been 
declared. But I call the attention of the com- 
mittee, and of the country, to this fact: that neither 
in the year 1452, when the struggle took place 
upon the question of giving the line this extra 
pay, nor since that period, up to the present day, 
have we ever had an euthentic and official sworn 
exhibit of the receip.s and expenditures of this 
company. We have never had an official, au- 
thentic, and sworn exhibit, so far as | know, of 
what it costs them to run these vessels—of the 
items of expenses and of income. And will Con- 
gress expend hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually, and upon the opinions expressed by 
gentlemen upon this floor, that the cost has been 
large, and that a loss has been incurred? Will 
you suffer the interior mail service of the United 
states to be wronged? Will you refuse to graut 
mail facilities to the west, the southwest, and the 
northwest, which the wants of the country require, 


while, at the same time, youare lavishing enormous | 
sums upon an ocean monopoly, upon mere general || 


ex parte and unsworn statements? 


Mr. OLDS. I should like to ask the gentleman 
Does he suppose that by the | 
striking down of the Collins line we shall get | 


a single question. 


any additional mail service in the interior? The 
appropriations for this Collins mail steamship ser- 
vice are from the general revenue of the country 


and not from the revenue of the Post Office De- | 


partment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 
make an argumentum ad hominem, but that is what 
you said last year. (Laughter.] 

Mr. OLDS. Some of our foreign mail steam- 
ers are paid out of the revenues of the Post Office 


Department; therefore they have no connection | 
The Collins line steamers are | 


with that subject. 
not of them. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Whether we would | 


get additional mail facilities or not—although I 
really think that if we took away a part of the 
extravagant sums of money which we pay for 
the foreign mail service we might apply some of 
it to the internal mail service—still it is unjust to 
lavish these sums upon the ocean mails when we 
are neglecting those in the interior of the country. 

But to pass from that. 


to vote with some sort of evidence, and I will try | 
to give them official evidence of the affairs of that 
company as far as we can get it. I recollect the 
argument in 1852 was, ** Give the steamers the in- | 
creased pay, and they will more than return it to 


the Government ina year or two by the postage.” || 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIO 


Ocean Mail Service—Mr. Breckinridge. 


| BURLEDoccc cece vce 


I do not want to | 


Now, sir, I want the | 
committee when they vote upon this proposition | 


| 1853, $192.313; for 1854, $219,400. 


the increase derived from postages. I could not 
hear distinctly, and his speech has just been laid 
upon our tables, so that I have had no time to 
look atit. But I will give an official statement of 
the amount of postages received from this line 
from the beginning of its service: 

Statement showing the total amount of postages received on 
mails conveyed by the Collins line of steamers from 27th 
April, 1850, toJune 30, 1854; also the same less the Brit- 
ish portion; also the total ocean postage. 

By the Collins line 
for year ending 
30th June— 

1850. On letters in 
open mail...... 

1851. On letters in 
open mail,...... 

1851. On papers in 
open mail...... 

1851. On closed 
MIREIS oo scess0se 

1852. On letters in 
open mail...... 

1852. On letters in 
closed mail..... 

1852. On newspa- 
persin open mail 

1852. On letters in 
open mail...... 

1853. On letters in 
closed mail..... 

1853. On newspa- 
pers in open mail 

1854. On letters in 
open matl...... 

1854. On letters in 
closed mail..... 

1854. On newspa- 
pers in open mail 


Total less 
British. 


Total 
Ocean. 


6,927 61 


Total post- 


ages. 


10,391 41 9,092 48 


205,841 71 180,111 49 137,227 81 


3,934 20 3,934 20 20 


4,485 56 4,485 56 5 56 


228,867 61 200,259 15 52.578 41 


11,931 18 11,931 18 


5,619 48 5,619 48 


233,273 09 204,113 96 


30,679 53 30,679 58 30,679 


6,118 90 6,118 90 6,118 


265,407 75 232,231 78 


33,599 &0 33,599 80 33,599 80 


8,909 58 8,909 58 8,909 59 


$1,049,059 &5 


#931,087 14 $734,466 01 


Total ocean postage for the year ending— 
DU DO, TOO ic 60k 5600060005 0bi6 a6 sndevdnes 61 
eR er Penn er er 57 

iki nb atee'ebun hasaerendeevan sees 170,129 07 

SONG BO, BGS nce ccd quences tisvcastsecesese 192,313 88 
June 30, 1854.... 0000 cscccces eee 219.447 88 
$734,466 01 


Total amount paid to the Collins line to 
COGRIOR EO, WES wn ohn 60 004500604004 cbse $2,835,406 57 
Deduct total ocean postages as within 
eslewd 734,466 01 


$2,100,940 56 


That looks like the réceipts from the postages 


upon letters carried by these steamships equaling | 


the expenditures ! 
Mr. OLDS. 


tucky will allow me to explain that matter. The 


gentleman speaks by the courtesy of the House, | 


and I trust that I may be allowed. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. OLDS. Under our postal treaty with 
Great Britain, we pay that Government twenty 
per cent. of the mailable matter carried by the 
Collins line, and she pays us twenty per cent. on 


the mailable matter carried by the Cunard line. | 


Then, in making out our estimates, if we deduct 


| from the mailable matter carried by the Collins 


line the twenty per cent. which we pay the British 
Government, that line should have the credit of 
the twenty per cent. which the Cunard line pays 
us on the mailable matter which it carries. Here 
| have the statement of the Auditor of the Post 


| Office Department, and it gives precisely the figures 


which I gave on yesterday. Deducting the twenty 
per cent. which we pay the British Government, 
and adding the twenty per cent. which we receive 
on the mailable matter carried by the Cunard line, 
and we have the figures which I gave the commit- 


| tee yesterday. 


[Cries of ** What are they ?’’] 
Mr. OLDS. For the year ending 30th of June, 


1850, the postage amounted to $135,662 68; for | 


1851, $300,205 75; for 1852, $335,637 51; for | 


|| 1853, $361,336 04; for 1854, $397,481 96. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. In order to give | 
these steamers their proper credit—to wit, ‘the 
ocean postage—the Postmaster General makes the 
receipts for 1851, $145,647; for 1852, $170,139; for 


Mr. OLDS. I will explain that matter. The 
Postmaster General deducts the compensation paid 
to postmasters on this mailable matter, and also 
deducts the twenty per cént. which we pay to the 


Like a great many predictions made at the same || British Government for the mailable matter carried 


time it dd not turn out to be true. | 
The gentleman from Ohio spoke yesterday of 


by the Collins line, and then refused to add the 


twenty per cent. which we paid to the Cunard line. | 


NAL GLOBE. 


176,935 50 | 


I hope the gentleman from Ken- | 


[February 16, 


Ho. or Reps. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, The proper viey ; 
to credit the line with the sums we receive : 
the mailable matter carried by it, and this hag been 
done. The gentleman’s statement is ingenioy, 
but delusive. fle speaks of our paying the Brit 
ish Government twenty per cent. on the ms 
matter carried by the Collins line. True, but thiy 
is for the inland British postage, and the Colling 
ships do not carry the mails in the interior of 
England—hence they should not be credited jy 
them. So with the twenty per cent. Britain pay, 
us on the matter carried by the Cunard line, whic, 
is the American inland postage. Each is wholly 
distinct from the ocean postage, with which alons 
the Collins line is, and ought to be credited. Th, 
point I make, then, is this: that the postages which 
we have received bear no sort of proportion to the 
enormous expenditures which we have incurred, 
Therefore, gentlemen were false prophets when 
they predicted that, in the arrangement which the 
urged, the mails would pay the expenses. 

Mr. BARRY. This $728,000 is deducted jp 
consideration of the expenses of inland transports. 
tion on the same material. Therefore it is righ; 
to deduct it. The steamers carry the mails to the 
shore, and this $728,000 is deducted as so much 
given for the carriage of the mail from the steamer 
to the place where it is to be delivered. It is for 
inland transportation, and ought not to go to the 
credit of the line. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I will now submit to 
the committee some official estimates in regard to 
the receipts and expenses of this line. We can 
get no statement from the company itself, and as 
we cannot get anything but looseand general dec. 
larations upon this floor, it is important to avail 
ourselves of the best attainable sources of informa. 
tion. I therefore send up to the Clerk’s table an 
estimate from the Post Office Department, of their 
receipts and expenses, that it may be read to the 
committee, and J ask their especial attention toit, 

The Clerk read the estimate, as follows: 
EstTimaTep RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF FACE 

ROUND TRIP PERFORMED BY THE COLLINS STEAMERS, 

Estimated Receipts. 
Say the average number of first-class passengers each way 
is 80, at an average fare of $140 each..... » $22,400 
The freight the year round will average 500 tons 


measurement each way, or 1,090 tons the round 
trip, atan average charge of $22 per ton..... ee 


from 





22.000 
Total receipts exclusive of mail pay and second- 
class passengers...... $ Se eveeeeewes Bb 0000-6 $44,400 


Estimated Expenditures. 
The coal used per round trip will average 1,800 
tons, at 87 50 per toMm......ocscccccvese ela g00 

Board of 80 first-class passengers, at $3 
per day each, allowing 12 days each way, 5,760 
Board of 10 officers at the same rate..... 360 
Soard of crew at &0 cents each per day, 
and allowing 30 days to the month..... ° 
Insurance, about 5 per cent. a year on 
$600,000, and allowing 12 round trips a 


2,616 


ARO e Cee eee eee EE HEE 


Pilot fees, port charges, wharfage, lighter- 
age, and light dues per each round trip... 700 
Allowance fur board, &c., of second-class 


PASSEDZETS «00-000 eee 2,064 


$27,500 
Add salaries of officers, engineers, crew, 
&c., for one month, allowing that period 


for the performance of around trip.... 4,363 





Net profits of each round trip. ......... 


Net profits of 26 round trips performedin a year, $325,92 
Add amount received from the Government each ai 
| year for transportation of the mails.,......... 858,000 


—_—_— 


Shows a total profit per year year of........ + $1,183,962 


The information upon which the foregoing statement | 
based, is believed to be perfectly reliable and correct, and 
has been obtained from a source entitled to the fullest col- 
fidence. 

It is proper to state, however, that the estimate of recep! 
is very considerably less than the actual amount realized 
on passengers and freight, while the expenditures are state¢ 
at their full amount, and, it is believed, eve n beyond whet 
is actually incurred. The statement has been thus pre- 
pared with the view of presenting the result in as unfavorab’e 
a light, with respect to the profits of the proprietors, as po 
sible; and the profit of $12,537 per round trip (exclusive °! 
the amount of $33,000 received each trip for transports 
the mails) which it exhibits, is certainly within the true 
amount realized. 

The average number of first-class passengers each way 
is stated at 80, but it is believed that the number of that 
class will average nearly or quite 100 each way. Phe 
amount of freight each way is stated at only 500 tons mea> 
urement,’ which is an exceedingly moderate esumate. Th¢ 
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verage price is calculated at $22 per ton, which is a low 
pects as the prices charged vary from $18 to $30 a ton. 
average tare of second class passengers is $>7 each, 
ox os they are ordinarily few in number, the proprietors 
. a not been charged with any receipts from that source, 
al it will be observed that they are credited with an 
a epqiture of $2,004 for the board of that class of passen- 
e The rnamber of officers and crew employed on board of 
ssi of ihe Collins steamers, with their salaries, are as fol- 


eo 
we tain, £1,000 per trip and expenses; first mate, $75 
io month, aud board in port; second mate, $50, do.; third, 
M5, jo.; beatswain, $35, do.; 4 quartermasters, $30 each 
pet month ; 13 sailors, 20 do.; chiet engineer, $150 per 
month aud board in port; 2 first assistants, $100 each do.; 
© second assistants, $75 do.: 2 third assistants $62 do.; 3 
oilers, $45 do.; 24 firemen, $30 do.; 18 coal heavers, $20 
do.; 3 storekeepers and mess boys, S15 do.; purser, $79 
do, steward, £75 do.; second steward, $40 do.; head | 
cook, $60 do., 2 pantrymen, $25 each do.; first stewardess, 

0 do.; second stewardess, $15 do.; 1 waiter to every six 

nassengers at $15 each per month; | butcher, | baker, and 

} pantry mal ‘ 
boys, &e., &e., atZl2 each per month. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. That estimate wai | 
made some time since, and is slightly inaccurate 
in some respec's, but chiefly against the Govern- 
ment. I hold in my hands another, by Captain 
Charles T. Bell, of the United States Navy, and 
Superintendent and Inspector of the United States 
Mail Steamers, made February 9, 1855, which 
contains the best information J have been able to 
get, since Mr. Collins will furnish nothing. 1 will | 


read it: 1| 


New York, February 9, 1855. | 


Sir: Incompliance with the instructions received from || 


you at your Office in Washington, I beg leave to make the 
jollowing report: 

As soon after mv arrival in New York as possible, I | 
called upon Mr. Redfield, the collector, who readily prom- 
jsed to give me the information I wanted, if it could be 
obtained at the custom house. } 

Inclosed is a list of the numberof passengers which 
have arrived in the Coliins line of steamers for the year 
}4o4. Thislist was copied trom the books of the custom- | 
house. It will be seen that for the three ships, the aggre - 
gate amountis two thousand six hundred and ninety-eight 
—rearly an equal number is taken out, making about five 
thousand two hundred; an average of seventeen hundred 
and thirty-three passengers carried by each ship during the | 

ear 1854. 

. There was no means of ascertaining at the custom-house 
the quantity of freight carried (in tons) by these ships, as 
all articles are invoiced in packages. 

From particular inquiries which [ have made, I have 
learved that each of these steamers have room for nine | 
hundred tons of goods, with afull passenger list—more can 
be carried if the passenger berths are used for freight; which 
j am told is the case when the number is not filled up 

Full treights are carried for eight months in the year. 


There is some falling off during the other four months. |} 


This was the case when there was competition with the | 
Cunard line, butas that competition bas now ina measure 
ceased, itis presumed that full freights will be carried ail 
the year round. | 

Itis exceedingly difficult to obtain any certain informa- 
tion in regard to the cost of a trip of one of these ships out 
and home, or ** round trip.?? The expenses of the Bremen 
line, per round trip, are about thirty two thousand dollars, 
The Humboldt, of the Havre line, was about thirty-six 
thousand dollars per trip. This covers all expenses, in- 
cluding subsistence for passengers, and ordinary repairs of 
engine and hull. TC think, therefore, that forty thousand 
dollars per round trip, might be considered a full average 
for each of the ships of the Collins line. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, CHARLES H. BELL, 
Captain United States Navy, and Superintendent and 

Inspector of United States Mail Steamships, New York. 


Hon. James CaMPBELL,Postmaster General, Washington. 





Number of passengers arrived in New York, in three of the 
Collins line of steamers, during the year 1854. 
Belle... SRP MMi x6 6c din de b0kés Sscadccces & 
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2,698 


| 
| 
| 
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———— | 
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This statement is made out from the most reli- | 





n, $30 do.; about a dozen scullions, lob-loily || 


| 
1 Shows a total yearly profit of..............$! £601,600 
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able information that could be obtained, and by 
an officer of the Government charged specially 
with the superintendence of these ships. 

i will now read a letter from the Postmaster 
General to the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which, with the communication of 


Captain Be!l, modifies somewhat the first esti- 
mate presented: 


Post Orrice DepartTMENT, 2 
Wasuinoron, February 13, 1855. § 


Sir: [I have the honor to inclose herewith a copy of a 
| communication received from Captain Charles H. Bell, 
superintendent and inspector of United States mail steam- 
ships at New York, coutaining further information relative 
to the receipts and expenditures of the Collins steamers, a 
statement of which I transmitted to you on the 2d instant. 
It appears that the number of passengers which arrived 
at New York by said steamers during the past year, as 
taken from the books in the custom-house, was as iollows: 
Baiuc—Total by seven arrivals...............2+..932 

” Average number by each arrival.... ..... 133 
Atlantic—Total by six arrivals... ... 0.0... e000 sees 813 

- Average number by each arrival........ 135} 

Pacific—Total by seven arrivals............60+++-953 

- Average number by each arrival.......... 136 

Making an average of about 135 passengers carried on 
each voyage from Liverpool during the year 1854. Sup- 
posing that an equal number were carried on the outward 
voyages from New York, which, itis fair to presume, was 
the fact, the receipts from passengers each round trip 
would be $37,800, instead of $22,400, as estimated in the 
statements (urnished on the 2d instant. 

It further appears that these steamers are capable of 
taking nine hundred tons of goods, each way, with a full 
passenger list, and that full treights were carried during 
eight months of the year, at a time when the Competition 
Was much greater than at present, as the Cunard steamers 
were making their regular weekly trips. The amount of 
| freightmay, therefore, be safely calculated at 700 tons each 

way, instead of 500 tons, as estimated in former state ents, 
and yielding an income, per round trip, of $30,800 instead 
of #22, 000. 

Making these corrections, the total receipts, each round 
trip, (rom passengers and freight, would be...... 
The expenditures per round tip were estimated in 

the statement already furnished at $31,863 ; but 

taking the estimate of $40,000, which Mr. Bell 
considers a full average of all the expenditures 
per round trip for each of the ships on the Col- 
jins line, including the ordinary repairs of en- 
gines and hull ............. 


40,000 


The net profits each round trip would be..... $25.600 


eee ee eee eee eee) 


Net profits of twenty-six round trips performed 
SU POE Soiiaids cia canids dss dh00 Secs cacdeces ee 
Add amount received trom the Government each 
year for transportation of the mails........... 858,000 





I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES CAMPBELL. 
Hon. Georce 8. Houston, House of Representatives. 


Now, if this estimate is wrong, let gentlemen 
show by some authentic, detailed, sworn ¢x- 
hibit 

Mr. CUTTING. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 

Mr. CUTTING. 
master General’s estimate no allowance whatever 
is made for repairs either of saila, spars, yards, 
boilers, or engines. I desire to ask the gentleman 
| from Kentucky whether, in the other statement 


which he has read, there is any such allowance 
made? 
| Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 
| Captain Bell? 
| Mr. CUTTING. Yes, sir. 
| Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I do not think there 
is. But there are some omissions in this statement 
| to which I will call the attention of the committee. 





I will. 


. $68,600 | 


In the statement of 
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Ocean Mail Service—Mr. Breckinridge. 


I perceive that in the Post- | 


| 


| Some things might have been charged against the | 


| line which have not been charged. Captain Bell 
| says: 


‘‘ [tis proper to state, however, that the estimate of re- || 


| ceipts is very considerably less than the actual amount 


beyond what is actually incurrec. The statement bas been 
thus prepared with the view of presenting the result in as 
unfavorable a light, with respect to the profits of the pro- 
prietors, as possible. 

| ‘The average number of first-class passengers, each way, 
| is stated at eighty ; but it is believed that the number of that 
| class will average nearly or quite a hundred each way. The 
| amount of freight, each way, is stated at five hundred tons 
| measurement, which is an exceedingly moderate esti- 
mate.”’ 


It now appears, from the books of the custom- 
| house, that the average number of passengers far 
exceed one hundred; and the later evidence is that 

| five hundred tons per trip is too low an estimate. 


| Mr. CUTTING. 


| realized on passengers and freight, while the expenditures | 
are stated at their full amount; and, it is believed, even | 


I desire to ask one question | 


as to that point. As I understand it, the Post- 


19 
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master General makes no discrimination between 
the freight brought from Liverpool to this coun- 
try, and the freight that they take in at New York 
for Liverpool. He makes no discriminations in 
regard to the rates of compensation for those two 
different shipments, in either of the statements 
from which the gentleman has read. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Iam not aware that 
he does. 

Mr. CUTTING. He does not. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Well, what is the 
freight worth per ton? 

Mr. CUTTING. 1 cannot speak with accuracy 
upon that point; and, therefore, | would not like 
the committee to rely on any statement of mine. 
But this I will state as a general fact, that the pas- 
sages of packet ships, going to the eastward, aver- 
age twenty-one days, while the passages to the 
westward average from thirty-five to forty days. 
The consequence is, that in the competition for 
freight from this country to Europe, they stand 
very nearly upon an equality with the steamers; 
and the steamers take freight at about the rates at 
which packet ships take it, ora little above. But in 
coming from Europe to this country, the amount 
of charge by the steamers is very much greater 
than that by sailing packets, in consequence of the 
difficulty of coming westward. Hence it is, that 
if the freight is all put together, it does not aid us 
in reference to this matter. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. It certainly aids us 
some. The remarks of the gentleman from New 
York are like all the other remarks of the friends 
of this measure—general in their character. You 
cannot get from any of them any specific informa- 
tion. The Government of the United States have 


| obtained information through the estimates of 
| sworn officers of this Government, and if the Col- 
| lins line will not furnish us with a sworn state- 


ment, we must get the information in the best way 
we can. 

Mr. OLDS. Has the Government ever called 
upon Mr. Collins for any such statement ? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The Collins line were 
called upon here, by myself and a number of 
others, in 1852, when they were pressing for in- 
creased compensation on the ground of losses, to 
furnish a statement to Congress. What a ques- 
tion is that! [ask the gentleman from Ohio, as 
a legislator, whether he does not think thata pri- 
vate company coming here to ask for pay over 
and above their contract, on the ground that they 
have incurred losses, ought to found that applica- 
tion on a detailed and sworn statement? Why, 
then, does he talk about the Government calling 
for a statement, under circumstances like these? 

Mr. OLDS. When the gentleman asserts that 
they refuse to make astatement, he ought to have 
evidence that the Department has called on them 
for one. It has never been done regularly. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. When these gentle- 
men come here to ask a favor they ought to give 


| the grounds upon which they make the applica- 


tion, and they have been repeatedly called upon 
on the floor of Congress fora full and detailed 
statement. 

Mr. OLDS. Never officially. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. DoT understand the 
gentleman to say that they never have been called 
upon for a statement? 

Mr. OLDS. Yes, sir; never by any Depart- 
ment of the Government, although they may have 
been called upon by gentlemen iu speeches upon 
this floor. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I take the ground 
that, when a private company come and ask Con- 
gress to do what itis not required to do by the con- 
tract—to give them increased compensation for 
their service—and found that application upon the 
ground of losses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of that service, they ought to lay before usa 
fuil end detailed statement of their affairs, show- 
ing their expenditures and losses. Now, let me 

oon. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the gentleman allow 
me a moment? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Not at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. OLDS. Why, he is only occupying it by 
the courtesy of the committee, 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 
the genileman from Pennsylvania for a moment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not rise to disturb 
the current of the gentleman’s remarks, nor how 
to argue in favor of the project that is before the 
comrtttee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. My time is rapidly 

massing away. Please come to the point at once. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What I wish to say is this: 

that, while the gentleman is presenting certain 
statements and calculations as evidence of what 
can be done, or what would be done, | am in- 
structed to bring before the House, by a friend, 
what has been done. Whether I have left the 
statement at the Department, with some other 
vapers which I left there, 1 do not know. But J 
Prat a statement, furnished me by agentleman who 
is a member of the company, and not a resident 
of New York, compiled from the balance-sheet, 
which showed the dead loves to the company, up 
to the present time, to be $334,500. , 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. When my friend 
brings in that statement we will look at it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Well, allow my statement 
at least to offset those which have been prepared 
by persons who are not concerned at all, and | 
which are mere estimates.* 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Now, If will go on, | 
if my friend will allow me. Captain Bell says 
further: 


“The average price is calculated at twenty two dollars 
per ton, which is a low average, as the prices charged vary 
from eighteen to thirty dollars a ton. ‘The average fare of 
second class passengers is eighty-seven dollars each, but as 
they are ordinarily few in number, the proprietors have not 
been charged with any receipts from that source, although 
it will be Observed that they are credited with an expendt- 
ture of $2,004 for the board of that class of passengers.’ 

Well, sir, allowing a large margin for everything 
which has been claimed for the company by gen- 
tlemen here, | ask you whether this statement, as 
it foots up, will not be startling to the country ? 
I ask you how gentlemen, in view of the fact that, 
according to the best estimates we can get, after 
the closest investigation, the annual net profits of 
this line, including the mail pay, amounts to the 
enormous sum of $1,601,000, can refuse to relieve 
the Government from the bounty, when it has re- 
served the power to do so? Why not do it? 
Will the country be satisfied? Will gentlemen in 
their own cooler moments be satisfied, notwith- 
standing all-this thunder-gust of patriotism and 
all this Buncombe talk about ‘* Cunard steam- 
ers,’* and * British competition?’? Flow can you 
jusufy yourselves before an intelligent public sen- 
timent in giving extraordinary advantages and 
large gratuities to a private company over the 
other commerce of this Union, especially when 
thatcompany does not choose to make a statement 
of its affairs to the House to show that they have 
suffered loss as they allege? 

Now, sir, here isa letter which was put into my 
hands by some member of the House this morn- | 
ing, written by Mr. Vanderbilt, of New York, a 
name coeval with the rise and progress of ocean 
steam navigation. I ask that it be read. But tm 
presenting it, | do not mean to say that I will vote 
to give a contract to Mr. Vanderbilt, for I will not | 
do it. I will not vote a contract to anybody. I | 
would pass a general law. 

Mr. ORR, (interrupting.) 
the gentleman proposes to have read has been ad- 
dressed to the Postmaster General, It is a copy | 
from the Post Office Department. 

Mr. PECKHAM. Irise to aquestion of order. | 
I would inquire whether the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has a right to select the gentleman to whom 
he will yield the floor—to yield it to one gentle- 
man and refuse it to another? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Why, Mr. Chair- | 
man, I have not yielded the floor to any one. I | 
did not even know that my friend from South | 


Carolina was going to say a word. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not under- | 
stand that the gentleman yielded the floor. 


The Clerk then read Mr. Vanderbilt’s letter; | 
which is as follows: 


*Ata late period in the debate, the statement referred to 
by Mr. Cnanpuer, was introduced. It was a statement 
made by a citizen of Philadelphia, a stockholder in the 
company—in a letter to a friend—unofficial, unsworn, gen- 


eral in its character, and not containing any particulars of 
expenditures and receipts, 


The letter which || 


| giving this notice? 
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Wasuinoton, February 15, 1855. 

Sir: The Cunard line between New York and Liver- 
pool having been withdrawn, and a frequent and rapid 
communication with Europe being so essential to the inter- 
est of our commerce, I submit the following proposition to 
the Postmaster General : 

{ will run a semi-monthly line, which, by alternating 
with the Collins line, would form a weekly communication. 
And I wil! perform this proposed mail service for the sum 
of $15,000, the voyage out and home—the contract to 
exist for five years—providing, that in the event of a war 
with any European Power, the Government shall take the 
steamers at a fair valuation—and may at any time in their 
discretion take them atsuch valuation. And turther, when- 
ever our Government shall abandon the policy of extending 
protection from the Treasury to ocean steamers, I will agree 
that my proposed compensation shall be withdrawn. Good 
and sufficient steamers shall be put on the line within thirty 
days after the contract is signed. 

With great respect, sir, your obedient servant, 

C. VANDERBILT. 


To the Hon. James CampsBe tt, Postmaster General. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, on 


thatiletter | want now to make this statement to the 


/ committee: You made a contract with Mr. Col- 


lins and his associates at the rate of $19,250 the 
round trip. Afterwards you gave them $33,000 
per trip, reserving the right to terminate thet ar- 
rangement on giving six months’ notice. The 


proposition now is to terminate the arrangement | 


for the additional allowance, and this being agreed 
to, it would still leave them their $19,250 per trip. 
Can you refuse to direct such notice to be given 
in the face of the fact that there is a proposition 
made to perform the same mail service for $15,000 
per trip? 


Mr. OLDS. Will the gentleman from Ken- | 


tucky allow me to say a word? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. No; not just now. 

I ask this committee, how are you to refuse 
I speak in no harshness to- 
wards the gentlemen connected with this line, for, 
1 repest, if Congress goes into such business as 
this, these gentlemen are right to get all they can. 
They are perfectly right to do it. If we are to 
set ourselves up to make contracts, and to give 
bounties, they may as well take them as anybody 
else. But how can we do it?) How can we jus- 
tify ourselves to the country if wedo it? How 
can we do it, I ask, in the face of the additional 
fact that, by the best estimates which we have 
been able to procure, this line has been profitable, 
and that, therefore, there can be no appeal to the 
bounty of Congress on the score of losses? No, 
sir; wecannot do it. 
There is no breach of faith; nothing involving our 
honor. The original price of $19,250 a trip, 
which we would still give them, is more than other 
citizens of the country are willing to do the service 
for. And, according to the best light that Congress 
can get, this company has made profits, large 
profits, under the old arrangement. Shall we 
continue the bounty under the pretext that these 
vessels will answer for war steamers, or under the 
delusivecry of Cunard competition? Why should 
we ingraft a false system on the country ? 
we retrace the steps which we have recently taken 
to abandon the ill-advised policy of 1847 in regard 


to the getting up of war steamers for commercial 


purposes ? 

Sir, the facts, the arguments, the political phi- 
losophy, are all on one side of the question, and 
if you refuse to terminate the bounty, public retri- 
bution will follow this day’s business. 


ACQUISITION OF CUBA. 


SPEECH OF HON. FE. W. CHASTAIN, 


1 


| 
} 


OF GEORGIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
February 17, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole | 


on the state of the Union— 


Mr. CHASTAIN said: 


Mr. Cuatrman: Were I to consult my own 
feelings, | would allow the remainder of the ses- 
sion to pass without taking any further part in its 
proceedings than answering to my name, and re- 
cording my vote on such questions as may come 
before the House, convinced, as I have long been, 
that the greatest obstacle to legislative action, and, 
consequently, the most common subject of well- 


Look at this subject calmly. | 


Shall || 
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constituencies, is our inveterate proneness to Ora. 
| torical display. 

It has ever been my habit to act Promptly. 
nay, boldly, when my judgment has been formes’ 
and my course decided; to halt at no stopping 
places; to lose no time in useless parade, nor dela, 
my purpose by ostentatious harangues, either ;, 
laudation of my wisdom or explanation of my 
course. Action, sir, is my principle, and I hay, 
ever been willing to permit that action to spex, 
for itself. Justice, however, to “myself, to my 
constituents, to the South, and to the country 
demand that I should trespass, for a few moments. 
on the patience of the House, whilst I protest, t. 

| the most emphatic manner, against the propogi. 
| tions submitted to this House, a few days sing 
by the honorable member from South Caroling. 
|(Mr. Boyce,] in reference to our present ané 
prospective relations with Spain and the Island of 
Cuba. No gentleman in this House, or out of j; 
is more wilimg than I am to acknowledge the 
abilities, and the patriotism, of the honorable 
member from South Carolina; that he should 
labor under what I conceive to be so extraordina, 
a hallucination—extraordinary, because the ge;. 
tleman represents, in part, a gallant State, that hag 
ever been foremost in defense of southern inter. 
esis—is to my mind a political paradox of ominous 
| import. It can only be accounted for by analyzing 
the facts and the data upon which the gentleman's 
| speech is predicated. If we find that these faci 
and these data are incorrect, that the honorable 
gentleman has been misled by the authorities op 
| which he relied, we can eusily find a solution of 
|| what would otherwise appear strange—even inex. 
plicable, in view of the section of country which 
the honorable gentleman so ably represents, and 
the subject which formed the theme of his eloquent 
| remarks. 
| I propose, then, sir, to follow the course of ar. 
gument adopted by the gentleman from South 
| Carolina. I shall endeavor to show that national 
honor, as well as national necessity, imperatively 
| demand a prompt, detinitive, and satisfactory set. 
| tlement of the long standing grievances and mul. 
tiplied and accumulated outrages which we have 
| experienced at the hands of Spanish effiicials, and 
| which we have already permitted to remain too 
| long unredressed and unpunished. Sir, our na. 
tional honor and our commercial rights are repre- 
| sented by every fleg that floats in the breeze from 
the mast-head of an American ship, no matter in 
| what sea she may be found, or in what port she 
| moy choose to anchor. Insult that flag, and you 
| insult the whole American people; you rousea 
| feeling throughout the length and breadth of the 
|land which nothing can appease short of fill, 
, honorable, satisfactory, and prompt reparation. 
But we will come to this point presently. 
| The honorable gentleman charges, at the outset 
of his remarks, that a feverish impatience seems 
_ to be seizing upon our people for territorial exten- 
sion, and to support this charge we are told that 
the people upon the northern frontier look with 
| deep feeling to the annexation of the British prov- 
‘| inces of North America. That, sir, is a question 
| which these provinces must decide for themselves 
—one with which this country at this time has 
nothing whatever todo. When these provinces 
|| present themselves at the doors of Congress, ask- 
| ing for admission into our Confederacy of States, 
| clothed with the attributes of sovereignty, and 
capable of treating on subjects of such grave i0- 
portance, should I occupy a seat in this House, | 
shall act, I trust, as becomes an American legis- 
lator, and as a member of the great Democra‘ic 
party of this nation. I shall be ready to extend 
the hand of friendship to every man who hss 
passed through the fiery inbial of oppression, 
and may desire to worship at the same altar 0! 
liberty with myself. I care not under what sun 
| he may have been born—I shall ask not what 
| tongue he speaks—if his heart throbs for liberty, 
|| and he is worthy to enjoy it, | can greet him 2s 
|afriend, and receive himasabrother. — 

But, sir, it may be owing to my obliquity © 
judgment, or to some obtuseness of comprehen 

|| sion, but, I confess that I am unable to discover 
| the slightest analogy between the relative positions 

of Canada and Cuba towards the United Ststes. 
| When, sir, I would ask the gentleman from South 





\! founded complaint, on the part of our respective || Carolina, has our flag been insulted with impunity 
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by the authorities of the North American prov- 
our citizens immured in subterranean dun- 
eeons; despoiled of their property; shot down 
and publicly butchered by a brutal and ferocious 


inces, 


coldiery, without trial, without a defense, without | 
« hearing, contrary to every principle of inter- | 


national law, and in the very teeth of existing 
treaty stipulations. ‘Tell me, sir, that these out- 
rages have been perpetrated by British officials 
) North America; that our commerce has been 


crippled and paralyzed by odious exactions and 
onerous imposts, and that the very name of Ameri- 


can, the proudest that maa ever bore, is with them | 
a by-word of insult and contumely; show me | 
when these things, and such as these, can be 


charged by our Government upon the British 


| am ready to vote the last dollar in the Treasury 


to blockade their ports, take possession of their | 


territory and hold it as an indemnification for the 


past, and a pledge for their good behavior in the | 


future. Gentlemen may talk of the evils of exten- 
sion, and preach didactic homilies to this House 
on the divine attributes of acquiescence and sub- 
mission under insult and injury; but our honor 
es a sovereign and independent nation rises above 
ai] such considerations, and demands that neither 
should be imperiled by cowardly submission to 
wrong, or groundless apprehensions at dangers 
that have no real existence. 

The whole argument of the honorable gentle- 
man in reference to the dangers to be apprehended 
from territorial extension, however sound it may 


be on general principles, or however applicable || 


under different forms of government from ours, 
has no relevancy, inmy humble judgment, to our 
present position with respect to Cuba. 
sir, that I am as free from the spirit of filibuster- 
ing as the gentleman from South Carolina. I am 
willing and ready to go as far as he who goes 
farthest in observing faithfully all our treaty stip- 
ulations—not only with Spain, but with all na- 
tions. If the inhabitants of Cuba are groaning 
under the weight of oppressive laws, and writhing 
under the lash of heartless despots, they have, in 
our own history, an example of what the ‘ un- 
conquerable will,’’ the fixed resolve to die as free- 
men rather than live as slaves can accomplish, if 
they should strike for freedom and wrest the 
scepter from tlietyrant’s brow. In sucha contest, 


itis true, they would have all the sympathies of || 


my soul, and I doubt not that many of our more 
ardent and patriotic young countrymen would be 
found fighting, side by side, with the Cuban pa- 
triot, willing to share with him all the disasters 
and the perils the occasion might bring forth. 
But as a nation we would have no right to inter- 
fere—we could do no more than we did on similar 
occasions—be the first to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of their country, so soon as that inde- 
= shall be fairly won. Should such ever 
e the condition of things in Cuba:’should her 
patriot sons ever rise in their strength and crush 
the tyrant power that has so long enslaved them, 
and then formally apply to be received into our 
Confederacy, the time will have arrived for the 
gentleman from South Carolina, should he occupy 
& seat on this floor, to expatiate on the evils of 
territorial extension, and calculate, with such math- 
ematical precision, the number of human beings 
that can comfortably subsist upon an acre of 
ground. 

But, sir, let us suppose that Cuba has thrown 
off the Spanish yoke, established her independ- 
ence, and asked to be admitted into the American 


Union. The honorable member meets the appli- || 


I trust, || 


Acquisition of Cuba—Mr. Chastain. 
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| the pen of one of the most accomplished and || 


|| patriotic of Louisiana’s sons: 
| 


« The establishment of a free Government in Cuba could 


not produce any immediate prejudice to the sugar planting 
|| interest of Louisiana, for it would not distrust in any way 

the fiscal protection which the present tariff extends to it. 
Itis the subsequent admission of that [sland as one of the 
States of this Union which is supposed to nurture disaster 
and ruin for the sugar plantersof Louisiana.”? * * * “But 
I do not entertain the belief that this event is pregnant with 
ruin, or even with injury to the sugar planting interests of 
this State; and to such as suppose that such a result 
would follow the admission of Cuba into the Union, I would 
suggest the following reflections: 

** The product of sugar to the acre in Cuba, differs very 
slightly from that in Louisiana, while the difference in the 
amount produced per hand, is even iess than the difference 
| of product to the acre, and is probably in favor of the Lou- 


better care and feeding of his hands. 


‘* The great elements of the less cost of production of |! 


sugar in Cuba than in this country, consist in the superior 
cheapness of labor, and the lower value of land there. The 
average value of field hands in Cuba is 8500, whiie in Lou- 
isiana their value is $1200! and the mean value of land is 
| well known to be far less than here. In these great items 

consist almost the entire advantage which the planter of 
Cuba possesses over him of Louisiana. If other respects, 
he labors under disadvantages ; for instance, the cost of his 


|| isiana planter, from his improved system of culture, and | 
authorities in the North American provinces, and | 


supplies, which is greater, from his greater distance from | 


their place of production. 
‘* The first great result of the establishment of a free Go- 
| vernment in Cuha, or of its admission to this Confederacy, 
would be the immediate cessation of the African slave trade, 
and the appreciation in value of the slaves there, conse- 
quent upon the cutting off of this source of cheap supply. 
Nextin the seale of economic results attending the admis- 
sion of Cuba to the Union, would be the equalization of the 
value of slaves. They could not remain at an average value 
of $500 there, while they bore that of $1,200 in Louisiana, 
and freedom of intercourse between the two countries ex 
| isted. Such an equalization in the value of labor in this 
country and in Cuba, would contribute, in a great degree, 
to an equalization of the cost of production of sugar In 
each, increasing it in Cuba and diminisbing itin Louisiana, 


* 


respectively. 


Cuba would afford a far more permanent and efficient pro- 
tection to the sugar planter of Louisiana than the present 
fiscal impost upon sugar, while, so long as Cuba is enabled 
to produce it at less cost than Louisiana, and the desire in 
the North to obtain cheap sugar exists, the danger to the 


sugar planting interest in this country will not only remain, | 


| but cOntinue to increase.’ 


| views of a citizen of Louisiana, long a resident of 
Cuba, familiar with the subjectin allits bearings; 
and, one should suppose, as keenly alive to all 
that can affect the prosperity and interests of his 
native State as the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. 
| But, sir, so far from paralyzing, or even inju- 
riously affecting, the sugar-growing interests of 
Louisiana, I think I can demonstrate that the 


admission of Cuba into our Union will prove the 


best, and, perhaps, the only measure that will 
| confer stability upon theculture of the sugar-cane 
| in that State, and promote the perniznent welfare 
of its planting interests. 


We have had official information that the Span- | 


ish Government, instigated, beyond ail rational 
doubt, by British diplomacy, have, during the past 


to increase the supply of labor in the Island of 
Cuba at every hazard. European, Indian, and 
Asiatic laborers have, from time to time, been 


introduced to that end, and the authorities of the |, 
| Island have even officially declared that, if the | 


| planters of the Island will sustain them in the 
measure, they will introduce, in one year, one hun- 


|| dred thousand negroes, who shall be apprenticed 


cation with ean objection on which he seemed to | 


lay much stress, namely, that the admission of 


Cuba would paralyze the vast slave interest atthe | 
South engaged in raising sugar. This, sir, is a | 


fallacy, and, I regret to add, asomewhat popular 
one. The sugar-growing region of the South, and 
the slave interest engaged in that pursuit, would 
¢ immeasurably benefited by such an acquisi- 
tion. Such, at least, is the epinion of those who 
have examined this subject carefully and practi- 
cally; whose opportunities for acquiring correct 
information have been ample, and whose interests, 
and feelings, and sympathies are all identified with 
the sugar-growing interests of Louisiana. I will 
quote from an article on this subject which ap- 


peared in De Bow’s Review for July, 1854, from ‘' fixed upon by the Spanish officials in Cuba,) what || 
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In the mean time every encouragement is given to 


thank the honorable gentleman for his admission 
that, notwithstanding the treaty of 1817 between 
England and Spain, Africans in vast numbers 
have been imported into Cuba. Yes, sir, they have 
been imported into Cuba; they are at this day 
imported, and they will centinue to be imported— 
for it is the secret and settled policy of Spain to 
_cheapen labor in Cuba as much as possible—until 
hat Provideqne which watches over the destinies 
of men, and of nations, shall interpose the stars 
and stripes of our Union to put a stop to this 
nefarious traffic. 
But to return. Let us suppose this policy to 
be successful, and the cost of labor to be reduced 
| by it to $200 per hand, (and this is the ulimum 


' 


in the exact proportion of its effects upon the value of labor 
* * * | 


“The increase in the cost of production of this staple in 


Such, Mr. Chairman, are the well digested | 


few years, been devising every imaginable scheme” 


| out, as the wants of the planters may require, for | 
-aseries of years, and at prices merely nominal. | 


the slave trade; and here I would take occasion to | 
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protection will thirty per cent., the present duty 
on sugar, under the tariff act of 1846, afford the 
Louisiana planter against the almost costless sugar 
of Cuba? The writer, whose able reflections on 
this subject I have cited, justiyand truly remarks 
that, under such a condition of things, * five years 
of such competition would suffice to ruin every 
sugar planter in the State of Louisiana.”’ * They 
would,” he continues, ‘* follow the coffee planters 
of Cuba in poverty to the grave.’’ The gentle- 
man from South Carolina may, therefore, dismiss 
all fears as respects the sugar planting interests of 
Louisiana. If he has at heart, as | am sure he 
has, the true welfare and interest of that State, 
he will never have a better opportunity than now 
to convince the world of that fact. Let him lend 
his powerful influence, and exert his superior 
talents in facilitating, in every honorable way, the 
acquisition of Cuba, and annexing it to this union, 
and he will contribute in making his country the 
great sugar market of the world; Louisiana and 
Cuba, as neighboring and sister States, encourag- 
ing and stimulating each other in the arts of com- 
merce and industrial progress, and both fulfilling 
their high destiny as two of the brightest stars in 
our galaxy of States. 

There was one portion of the speech of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, to which, | must con- 





| fess, I listened with mingled emotions of surprise 


and regret. 1 cannot believe that the gentleman 
designed to reflect upon our Government because 
it has been compelied, in self-defense, to adopta 
retaliatory policy with respect to Spanish vessels 
entering the ports of the United States. But the 
language used by the honorable gentleman admits, 
in my humble opinion, of no other construction. 
I quote from the speech, as printed in the Globe, 
of this city. In referring to the onerous and dis- 
criminating regulations which prevail in Cuba 
against the commerce of the United States, the 
gentleman holds the following language: 


‘Under the influence of our acts of 18% and 1834, the 
imports into Cuba, in Spanish vessels, from the United 
States, amounted, in 1849, toonly $11,000, whereas the im- 
ports from England for the same period, in Spanish vessela, 
amounted to $4,345,300. That this striking difference is 
mainly attributable to our own regulations, is obvious, from 
the fact that England stands on no more favored footing in 
reterence to the eommercial regulations of Cuba than the 


United States, except her freedom from our own enact- 
ments.’? 


Here it is distinctly charged that the discrimin- 


| ations and restrictions with which our commerce 


has so long been fettered in Cuban ports, are 
attributable to our own regulations. Surely, if 
this assertion can be borne out by facts, our Gov- 
ernment must have been strangely infatuated, if 
not culpably reckless, in adopting a line of policy 
so disastrous to the commercial interests of the 
whole country, and particularly of the South. 
But let us examine this question. What, I 
would ask the gentleman from South Carolina, 
was the condition of our commercial relations with 
Spain and her colonies prior to 1832? Were not 
our vessels virtually driven from their ports b 
unjust and prohibitory discriminating duties? I[f 
the gentleman from South Carolina will take the 
trouble to examine the documents now on file in 
this House, he will find that such was the case, 
and I would especially refer him to House docu- 
ment No. 163, T'wenty-Seventh Congress, second 
session. This document will inform him that our 
own regulations, so far from being aggressive, 
were forced upon our Government as a measure 
of self defense, and proved to be the means of 
compelling Spain to abolish her prohibitory policy 
as respects the United States. On page 19 of this 
document the gentleman will find that there is 
a wide difference of opinion between himself and 
the Department of State, from which that docu- 
ment emanated, with respect both to the policy 
and effect of these regulations. If the gentleman 
should not be able to put his hands on this docu- 
ment, I will quotea few lines from it for his benefit: 
‘The tonnage duties upon vessels of the United States, 
formerly enormous, were, in 1832, under the action of coun- 
tervailing duties, redued to five cents per ton—the same 
which Spanish vesseis pay in ports of the United States.’’ 


And on page 20, he will find another illustration 
of this policy—if not a justification even of meas- 
ures more rigorous then those adopted by our 
Government in 1832 and 1834: 


“ One impertant restriction is imposed on vessels of 
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the United States, to which English, French, and Danish 
vessels are not subject, viz: Masters of United States ves- 
sels are not permitted to make post entries on their mant- 
fests, should the cargo actually ou board exceed, from any 
chance, the amount expressed. This is not only derogatory 
to the United States in a national sense, but is injurious to 
the interest of the merchant, any excess in the cargo over 
the manifest, from whatever cause arising, being liable to 
confiscation.” 

If under such circumstances as these, and I have 
ad verted to but few of the restrictions placed upon 
our commerce by the Spanish Government, Con- 
gress should have .deemed it to be its duty to 
devise some means for the protection of our mer- 
chants from plunder, and our flag from insult, 
the motives of that body should at least be under 
stood, before its action is go severely criticised. 
Would the gentleman submit to such unequal 
terms in his own individual dealings with his fel- 
low man, in whom he recognized no title of supe- 
riority, and no claim to his submission ? 

Sut 1 can best illustrate the necessity which 
dictated the acts of 1832 and 1834, by referring to an 
actual case of shipment of merchandise from New 
Orleans to Havana, under the restrictive policy 
which, to this day with scarcely any diminution 
of its hardships upon our merchants, characterizes 
the Government of Cuba, with respect to our com- 
merce. In the month of November 1841, a vessel 
of the United States, registered one hundred and 
forty tons, entered the port of Havana with the 
following manifest of cargo, shipped at New Or- 
leans: 650 barrels of flour, 28,292 pounds of lard, 
8,400 pounds of hams, and 1 sofa. 

Estimated cost of cargo in New Orleans: 
650 barrels of flour at $6 per parrel......... $3,900 00 


wey 


28,292 pounds lard at 6c. per pound........... 1,697 52 
8,400 pounds hams at 6c. per pound........ ° 504 09 

L BOND. cccccavess Ce cees coccccssecescoce 29 00 
Potal vc cass coves TTP TITTY . $6,121 §2 


Value of cargo in Havana: 


§50 barrels of flour at 315 per barrel 99,750 00 





28,292 pounds of lard at 12c. per pound........ 3,396 00 
3,400 pounds of hams at $14 per 100 pounds.. —-1,176 00 
L BOM ccccccccscesccccccess Ceccceveees . 35 00 
TOA ccccdvvecesésvesssecnes 9 0n60enee’ $14,357 00 
Import duties paid: 
650 barrels of flour at $1010 per barrel...... $6,565 00 
28,292 pounds of lard at $4 19 per 100 pounds. 1,185 77 
8,400 pounds of hams at $3 14 per 100 pounds 263 76 
D Di ccs sn cvca. nts esses ovvecaecesss satecs 14 40 
Tonnage dues $1 50 per ton...... eee cece eens 210 00 
Dredging machine duty 21 %c. perton.......... 30 62 
Wharf dues for ten days $1 55 per diem....... 16 50 
WOM isc tans DOORS Cennenresseanne cocces $8,286 05 
From value of cargoin Havana.......... eeeee $14,357 00 
Subtract duties and port charges.....+...++++- 8,286 05 
TER sb avienss coescce bssncsadde eebebeees $6,070 95 
From original cost......+ sccccees bebdeeens $6,121 52 
Subtract netin Havana......... occeeceeccnes 6,070 95 
Balance against the cargo.........-. eee $50 57 


In reference to the state of things which this case 
@xhibits, the Department of State very curtly ob- 
serves ‘‘ the restriction imposed on the commerce 
of the United States particularly, is a sagacious 
policy on the part of those having the control of 
the commercial relations of those islands.”” A 
sentence, sir, pregnant with meaning. 

Sir, if our Government, or any Government, 
should submit to this state of things without an 
effort, at least, at retaliation, it would betray a 
degree of forbearance or pusillanimity equally 
unworthy a people capuble of appreciating their 
rights. 

But, sir, let us see what are these regulations to 
which the gentleman from South Carolina ascribes 
our failure to establish reciprocity of commerce 
with the Island of Cuba. In the United States 
Statutes at Large, vol. iv., p. 579, we find the act 
of 1852, to which the gentleman referred. I will 
read it: 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
rhat no other or greater duty of tonnage be levied in the 
ports of the United States on vessels owned wholly by sub- 
Jects of Spain, coming from a port in Spain, than shall, by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, be ascertained to have been 
paid on American vessels in the ports of Spain previous to 
the 20th of October, 1817. 

**Sec.2. Spanish colonial vessels to pay the same ton- 
nage duty as American vessels in Spanish colonia! ports. 

_ “Sec. 3. Provision in case any foreign nation should abol- 
ish ita discriminating duties on American vessels.” 
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And on page 741 of the same volume, we have 
the act of 1834. This I will also read: 


‘* Sec. 1. Spanish vessels from Cuba or Porto Rico to pay 


a tonnage duty equal to discriminating duty on American | 


bottoms. 
6° Sec 
the United States shall be satisfied that the discriminating 
duties in favor of Spanish bottoms, levied upon the cargoes 
of American vessels in the ports of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
have been abolished, or whenever, in his opinion, a satis- 
factory arrangement upon the subject of me said duties 
shall have been made between the United States and Spain, 
the President is hereby authorized to declare the same by 


proclamation ; and th: reupon this act shall cease to have 


any further force or etfect.’? 


Sir, both these acts vindicate themselves, and 
the sound policy which dictated them; they need 
no explanation or comment at my hands; whether 
they are obnoxious to the criticism of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, or whether they could 
have been designed to produce the effect imputed to 
them, I leave to this House and the country to 
decide. 

I had intended to show that the gentleman was 
also led, by the authorities which he consulted, 
into other errors, butas I have already detained 
the committee longer than itis my habit to do, I 


will content myself by selecting one of those | 


errors as an illustration of the rest. 

The gentleman in referring to the excess of im- 
portations from England into Cuba over those 
from the United States, says: ‘‘that England 
stands on no more favored footing in reference to 
the commercial regulations of Cuba than the 
United States, except her freedom fram our own 
enactments.”’ 


subject. I deny that such is the case at this time, 


or that such has ever been the case, unless, in- | 


deed, during atime of war between Spain and 
England. France, and England, and every coun- 
try that has a merchant marine enjoys commer- 
cial privileges which are denied to the United 
Siates, and is exempt from restrictions which are 
imposed upon us. 

have carefully examined official documents 
giving the amount of imports and exports to and 
from Cuba and the United States for a number of 
years past, and a rigid analysis of the several arti- 
cles of merchandise which have constituted the 
totals of the trade between the two countries, and 
the duties to which our exports to Cuba are sub- 


ject, gives as a result the average amount of duties 
paid by England and the United States respect- | 


ively, on their chief products exported to that 
island. These calculations, which I have care- 


fully examined, give as aresult an average duty of | 


forty-eight and a haf per cent. on the chief pro- 
ducts of the United States exported to Cuba, against 


twelve per cent. charged upon the products of | 


England. But, as the documents which I have 


consulted may not be accessible to the honorable | 


gentleman, I will again tresspass on the patience 
of the committee by referring to the tables from 


| which I have derived my conclusion: 


Duties in Cuba on articles supplied by the United || 


° States. 

U.S. Duty. 
Beef, per barrel, valued at........... @6 00..... - $3 14 
Pork, Or saphne eens obee coovee 8 0O...... 489 
Cod fish, per 101} pounds............ 2 37}..... 90 
Hams, 66 G  wisdosntuas » BO. ces. - 314 
Lard, “ a ere 7 Oe nsten - 419 
Butter, - adie terre ee 20 00...... 49 
Candles, tallow........ ccebcecsescce BE WOcicece 4 20 
Candles, sperm..... Swesdeds scdeeens 35 00...... 8 96 
Flour, per barrel........ oo6 » Ake tibed 6... Be 
COM, BR, DOT BEIOR .ccsnccsccctcccace Desvvee 16) || 
Rice, per 101) pounds............000. DT .ccces 2 09 
Potatoes, per barrel...... Seeeecebes ve Fe TLE 70 
Cheese, per 101} pounds............. 6 00...... 3 07 
ON, QUID civ nnn predsregetss ness 10 00...... 70 
Tar and pitch, per barrel............ L TSccesee 84 
Coaches, each...... bocce ccecesee donk G00 OB, .6-. 260 09 
ee eee sees oven eeees eter Weis 150 00 
Lumber, per 1,000 feet........ bighste 220 tix OD 
Hoops, per thousand... :200ccecees . . 839 
Shooks and heads for hogsheads,each 1 00...... 28 
Ale and cider, per dozen bottles....... 1 75..... - 19 
Chairs, cane bottom, per dozen...... 12 00...... 10 82 
Chairs, wooden, i teen €W...... 70 
Nails, per 101} pounds.............. 6 00..... . 196 
Beans, sé 6¢ epvsusess, 3 dBseccca 2 


Lead, in sheets, per 101} pounds..... 5 tenes 1 69 
77 


| Salt, ni eceee Peiitucs 25 
Castile soap, “ eS ya 14%... 298 
Indian corn, per barrel.......... once BBD.ccoore 1B 
Sees ee, ncn cv epetsves go Bosses. : ome 


Making a total value of $766 34, and of duty in 


.5. Resolved, &c., That whenever the President of | 


' Do. common per dozen.. 


It is my misfortune to differ from | 
the honorable gentleman in his conclusions on this | 


| Beef, 143,664 pounds..........0+. 





[February 17. 


Ho. or Kreps, 


Cuba, $517, and giving an average duty of forty. i 


eight and one half per cent. 

We will now institute a similar analysis of th 
articles usually supplied by England, directly : 
indirectly, and of the duties thereon, in Cybg- 


Broadcloths, superfine, one and a half yards 
wide, first and second class per yard......$500 .,,. >», 
One and a half yard wide, third class per yard 300,.."" 


Ordinary do., per yard........ © ceeccccccce ) ae 
Sith cloth, POT YALE.....ccerceseesasceecss Bic... de 
Muslin, wide or narrow, plain or figured, Sie 
DOT FOG on6546 sens cdencmpeedess optecans « 1%5......1% 
Table knives and forks, with pearl, ivory, atin 
tortoise shell, or plated handles, per 
dozen..... sek 68a cWhs eeeedliciuesvinewd 10 00...,,. R4e 


onosecapncitingsete: BOD eis .ae 

Making a total value in England of $24 75 anq 
$2 97 of duties in Cuba, and giving an averap, 
duty of twelve per cent. nearly. These articles 
are given at the market prices when the repon 
from which I have taken them was prepared, and 
exhibited, in the opinion of the State Departmen; 
a fair statement of the average rates of duty on aij 
similar articles. 

But, perhaps the gentleman from South Car. 
olina may contend that the restrictions of |s49 
have yielded to a more liberal policy in 1855, 
Quite the contrary, sir; instead of any relaxation 
of these onerous and insulting discriminations jp 


| favor of England, and against the United States, 
the present imposts on our commerce are evey 


more unjust and oppressive, and the existing fiscal 
regulations in the different ports of Cuba more 
stringent and prohibitory. 

This proposition I can demonstrate in a few 
words. The average of imports to Cuba for 
three years, 1848, 1849, and 1850, was: flour, 
234,264 barrels; lard, 10,168.595 pounds; olive 
oil, 8,451,900 gallons; beef, dry and wet, 502,995 


_ pounds; pork, dry and wet, 1,434,778 pounds; 
jerked beef, 30,556,950 pounds; hams, 2,047,406 
| pounds; butter, 685,349 pounds. 


_ Let us now see whence the above articles were 
imported, and at what rate of duty: 


From United States, Duty. 
Flour, 5,642 barrels ........... .»-810 81 per barrel. 
Lard, 10,193,370 pounds.......... 4 30 per 1014 pounds, 
Ol VE OM. ccccsececns Sdesbévesscty Oe Wen JUts DONE, 
Beef, 359,161 pounds... weseeuee . 1 75 per 1014 pounds, 
Pork, 1,322,655 pounds........... 2 86 per 11+ pounds, 
| Jerked beef....... ceccccccceccese 1 96 per 10}; pound. 


Horns, 1,228,443 pounds.......... 
Butter, 619,107 pounds....-....... 4 77 per 101} ponnds, 
From other places. Duty. 

Flour, 228,002 barrels......+.++++ $2 52 per barrel. 

Lard, 121,225 pounds... ......... 4 30 per 101} pounds. 
Olive oil, 8,451,900 pounds ....... 57 per 101} pounds, 
1 75 per 1911 pounds 
Pork, 112,123 pounds............. 2 16 per 101} pounds, 
Jerked beef, 30,566,990 pounds.... 1 17 per 1015 pounds, 
Horns, 818,963 pounds..... eseeeee 3 58 per 101! pounds. 
Butter, 66,252 pounds........-... 4 77 per 101} pounds. 


I am indebted to the same distinguished au- 
thority referred to at the commencement of these 
remarks, for these tables; and so unanswerable 
are the views which the writer takes of this whole 
subject, and so diametrically opposed are they to 
those of the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina, that I cannot forbear quoting another 
passage from the able article already ad verted to: 


‘* Here we find that unequal fiscal impositions change 
the natural current of trade ; and that flour, instead of being 
brought from the cheapest mart in the world, is sought on 
the other side of the Atlantic ; that olive oil of the most 
inferior quality is enabled to compete largely with lard, for 


3 58 per 101: pounds, 


| domestic purposes; and that of 34,581,959 pounds of meals 


consumed, only 2,890,259 pounds, or a fraction over eig!! 
per cent., is imported from the United States. Butter ana 
pork, being subject to an equality of fiscal exactions, are 
imported to the extent of more than ninety per cent, from 


| this country.”? 


And in the face of such facts and figures 8s 


these, the honorable gentleman gravely tells this 


committee, and the country, that we are on “a! 


equal footing” with England in our commercisl 


intercourse with the Island of Cuba. [ fear but 
few will think as he does on this subject—I am 
sure my constituents will not. If, however, t* 
honorable gentleman should still continue to be 


skeptical on this point, | would commend to i's 


careful perusal a most interesting document which 
emanated from the Spanish Court at Madrid, 9 
the year 1839, and dignified with the high sound- 
ing title of a royal decree. This morceau of dip- 
lomatic civility towards the United States bears 
date 19th January, 1839, and a very brief extract 


| will suffice to portray the spirit of the whole: 


‘< Itis particularly recommended to the Governors of the 
American Colonies (to be by them communicated to the 
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y cabordinate authorities) t9 rae the — sage 5 |to be. She knows also the value, commercially, 
rench nations with ali e consideration which may = mses : 
f the P rage rrr iret tages te mae mt | of such an acquisition to our southern territory. 
ly or "Pivvcinst one of the subjects of those nations, con- | She is not ignorant of its importance to us ina 
= p  proof of their guilt, and the degree thereof ; always military point of view, and hence her fears, and 


, measures which may call for indemnity of damages; || her jealousies, and her half concealed hostility to 
| ding inthe present critical state of affatrs the power- || the American Union, and her underground diplo- 
| ‘+l wid of both these nations, vis just to accord them every . 5 3 Ms I 
p fer cation. ‘The authorities are held strictly responsitie || Macy with the Cabinet of Spain. England knows 
a | jor the fulfillment of this order.” Sone eee He has eee that 
C. i we ‘ . , ch in all the varied productions 
" 7 eee oe ‘eee om poor Pill, which spring forth spontaneously foun tas soil— 
0 an ’ - . . . > 
}  imilarto this in the entire history of our relations || S€lubrious in climate—exhaustless in her natural 
with Spain: Think you, sir, that if the gallant | can institutions and the progre sive spirit of 
Crittenden, and his brave compatriots, could have donaaienm ani sien diavael P he : : end 2 
referred the Butcher Concha to such a document in dah wien eee the Seeiti at hot ae | 
favor of the United States, that their blood would adios han anhnik aati al Aammenie eee of 
have deluged the streets of Havana, and their Cicadeenins tne industry paral ee snirit 
bodies have been mutilated and mangled by a galled and hoiiinancdiemanusaame d, and I : il 
brutal and ferocious soldiery? No, sir; the mis- weatitied it ie al at dible h ae ae maid 
creants who acted as Concha’s executioners on ouanha ane i ance on rh italit - a d 
that revolting occasion would never have satiated | os heecems — ediked aay hoe =f s 
- > their demontac thirst for the blood of American vais penser Lemar Br nee ie 
Car. citizens— the authorities would see to the fulfillment In 1851, her imports amounted to $32,311,430, 
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Qn» : e ag and her exports to $31,341,683. In 1852 her im- 
93, JR) There are many other points inthe gentleman’s | ports reached the sum of 29,780,242, and her 
tllon | speech which L would desire to notice, did time exports $27,453 936, and io 1853 ‘she imported 
ns omni , , nl ’ ; 
ates, a ermlt ae ie a ” mcg ho, NO | merchandise to the amount of $27,789,800, while 
ere, ME owt, wall Co then ampie justice. “vy main || her exports reached as high as $31,210,405. Of 
rhe S object in taking the floor is accomplished. I de- this latter eum the products of the island covered 
18cal s sired only to afford the gentleman from South $30 398 320 The remaining $882 084 was the 
° a. . | Oy ISU. O@ US 
more Carolina an opportunity of revising his facts, and || amount of foreign products exported during that 
of procuring some more reliable authorities than year. Figures suena Sell to cultaliote hanes 
few those from which he derived impressions so mani- cial siinnede of that island. if she could only take 
for festly at war with the realities of the past twenty- her rank in this great Confederacy of Shaten y Na 
10ur, . ears. t c = + 
olive ate peers : ices ture has stamped upon her soil her long neglected 
9. 20)5 At the opening of my remarks, I said that the | claim to this proud distinction, and the hour is 
ade acquisition of Cuba, by the United States, was hastening when that claim must be recognized. 
7408 demanded alike by our national honor and our | The perfidy of her rulers, the duplicity of their 
ait national safety. I need not, at this day, recapit- || advisers, and in the patriotic and eloquent language 
iis ulate the grievances and the acts of official tyranny || of President Pierce, in his inaugural address, , 


to which our citizens visiting Havana have been 
so long and so repeatedly subjected. 1! have been 
informed that the documents setting forth these | 
vunde, outrages, now on file in the appropriate depart- 
vunids, - ment of our Government would, of themselves, 
anes ' makeupavolume. No reparation has yet been 
on made, no apology offered, no indemnity for the 
vunds, ' past, and no guarantee for the future. It is not for 
pads. me to ask what course our Government proposes || 


toadopt, in view of this state of things. Should || stimulate and legalize the spirit of filibusterism, 

bo our late minister to Madrid, now on his return || and bring, perhaps, merited rebuke upon our 
nas. . © » ; - . 

anim home, inform the country, as he doubtless will, || Government. Our true course, indeed, the only 

ands that Spain obstinately refuses to accord any satis- || course we can adopt consistently with our pro- 


| when referring to this subject, ‘‘ the preservation 
of the rights of commerce and the peace of the 
world,’’ demand that no more time shall be lust in 
_ useless diplomacy, or in fruitless efforts to vindi- 
| cate our rights. 

Sir, I am opposed to any further half way 
| measures. The repeal of the neutrality laws, 
would, in my judgment, belong to such a cate- 
gory. The effect of such a measure would be to 


punds, factory reparation for the wrongs inflicted on our || fegsions, and creditably to our Government, is 
a commerce, and the indignities offered to our flag || to send a sufficient naval force to the Island of 


ame by Spanish minions in Cuba; that the cabinet at 


' || Cuba; blockade her ports; take possession of her 
1 an- Madrid hurls defiance at our Government, and | territory in the name of justice, and hold on to 
hon haughtily plants itself upon the declaration of || jt in the name of freedom. Providence will do 
lie Lord Clarendon, that the recent treaty between || the rest. I am willing to trust to its wise and 
whale England and France looked beyond the eastern || beneficent dispensations. Then, sir, will Cuba 


sem continent; what, it may be asked, under such || hecome what God designed she should be— 
= circumstances, will be the course of the Govern- tyranny, oppression, the lash, the dungeon, and 


as ment of the United States? I, sir, havetoo much | the horrible garrote will disappear, and peace, 
an confidence in the zealous and patriotic solicitude | prosperity, the arts of civilized life, education, 
aenit of President Pierce, in everything that can affect | public virtue, and universal happiness shal! smile 
r being our honor abroad or our interest at home to enter- | and reign throughout that Heaven favored isle. In 
ght on ain, mach less express, any doubts on this sub- | the language of one of her own gifted and patriotic 
sate ject. There is only one fear that gives me uneasi- | gong, «* Cuba will then find peace and consolation, 
ae ness, and that is, that our ardent and patriotic || strength and protection, justice and freedom; and 
r eight young men of the South—animated by those noble | resting upon these solid foundations, will, in a 
er and end chivalrous impulses which ever lead them to | short time, exhibit to the world, the portentous 
ii succor the oppressed, and justified by the unre- | spectacle of a people rising from the most profound 
» bro dressed insults which we have so long borne with | degradation and passing, with the rapidity of the 
a a degree of forbearance almost amounting to dis- lightning’s flash, to the highest point of great- 
3 this honor—may not longer brook the tardiness of | ness.” : 
san diplomatic forms, but, seizing upon the first favor- || we 7 Rew Male Se 

omit able moment, anticipate what, sooner or later, must | SUTe Cit BATLROAD InCH 

he inevitably be the course—the only course which | sila pews 


a our Government can adopt. We cannot, as a | SPEECH OF HON. R. BRODHEAD 


nation, if we desire to command the respect of the 





te world, submit much longer to Cuban insolence. | OF PENNSYLVANIA, | 
0 his — needless oe gentlemen a that bap ee 1 In Tue Senate, February 8, 1855. 

ih emote or desire onterfert nour ple || athe Senate having under consideration the bil 
el She has every motive that national selfishnessand | une se a a tares cerry 
 dip- commercial rivalry can inspire. She looks for- | Reil, 1 POF NP: SPUD GR AER NPONES lee 
Loaes ward to the day when that island, under the | “®'Foac purposes— =—— 

xtract policy which she has long been dictating to the | Mr. BRODHEAD said: 

7” Spanish court, shall become thoroughly African- | Although not very well prepared I feel it to be 
sof the ized; and well she knows how disastrous, how | my duty to submit a few remarks on the subject 
‘to the fatal to the interests and institutions of the South, | now under consideration. Notwithstanding the 


such a condition of things would inevitably prove || able and ingenious argument which the Senator 


from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] has just presented, I 
cannot yield my assent to themeasure. 1 think it 
is violative of principle, and of the settled revenue 
policy of the Government. ' is unjust and un- 
generous—though not so intended by the Senator, 
and ultimately it will be injurious to the consumers 
of railroad iron themselves. 

Before proceeding, Mr. President, to sustain 
these propositions, | have a few preliminary re- 
marks to make in reply to some points made by 
my friend from Tennessee. For several years 
past it has been evident that the railroad interest 
is one of the most powerful combinations of cap- 
ital and energy in this country. I find that in 
New York there have been meetings of railroad 
gentlemen who propose to send committees here, 
and one of their committees has issued a circular 
in whic) they call upon the different railroad com- 
panies to furnish them with a contribution of $100 
each; and togive them five per cent. on the amount 


| of the duties which may be remitted. 


At a meeting held in Richmond on the 5th and 
6th December, of all the State proxies, presidents, 
directors, chief engineers, and superintendents th 
the State, the following resolution, offered by a 
Mr. Garnett, was passed: 

* Resolved, That we do urge on our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress the propriety of taking prompt 
measures to secure the passage of an act to refund to rail- 
road companies all duties paid by them on railroad iron 
since March 4, 1851, and to reduce the duty on railroad iron 
hereafter imported.”’ 

Well, sir, these Virginia gentlemen request their 
Senators and Representatives to adopt ‘* prompt 
measures’’ to take about $12,000,000 from the pub- 
lic Treasury and give it to railroad companies; 
and I would like to know in what part of the Con- 
stitution they can find authority for so doing. 
Money collected, and in the public Treasury, 
becomes the property of the people of the United 
States, and we have no right to pay it out in the 
way indicated in the resolution, It is a most 
extraordinary resolution to come from a State 
which has always advocated a strict construction 
of the Constitution, and opposed anything like a 
system of internal improvement upon the part of 
the Federal Government. I might enlarge upon 
this point, but do not think it necessary. I only 
allude to the fact for the purpose of showing that 
there must be a very great outside pressure when 
such aresolution comes up from ‘‘ Old Virginia.’’ 

Such, Mr. President, is the powerful interest 
which is formed throughout the country to put 
down one great branch of American industry for 
the benefit of railroad corporations and railroad 
companies; and these gentlemen, according to the 
New York circular, are to have five per cent. upon 
all the duties they may succeed in causing to be 
remitted. 

Mr. TIUNTER. Does the Senator mean to 
say that the gentlemen who signed that memorial 
are to have five per cent. ? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. By no means. I allude 
to the circular which is signed by five gentlemen 
in New York. I have it here. 

Mr.SEWARD. Read it. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Thecircular is dated New 
York, March 21, 1854; and among other things, 
it says: 

‘“*'To make provisions for the expenses unavoidably in- 
cident to the prosecution of the measure, it was agreed at 
the meeting that each company coming into the arrange. 
ment should advance for this purpose the sum of $100; and 
that, in case of success, there should be paid by each com- 
pany to the committee, for the further expenses that may 
be incurred, and as a compensation for their time and ser- 
vices, (in addition to the above advance,) five per cent. on 
the amount of duty remitted, or which may be saved to 
such company, on railroad iron heretofore imported by it, 
or which it may import or contract for priorto July 1, 1855, 
by the passage of the law or laws repealing, remitting, or 
suspending for a limited time, the duty on such iron.”? 

The circular is signed: S. F. Vinton, Noah 8. 
Wilson, John Stryker, Geo. Ashmun, H. V. 
Poor, committee. 

It will be seen that [ was correct in saying that 
they are to have an allowance of five per centum 
on the amount that may be remitted. The duty 
paid on railroad iron per annum amounts to be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000; hence these gen- 
tlemen will receive, if they succeed, about$200,000. 
In alluding to this, | do not intend to intimate that 
any Senator, or member of the Ho:.se of Repre- 
sentatives, would be improperly influenced. I use 

| it for the purpose of showing that there is a com- 
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bination of capital and energy for the purpose of 
obtaining a suspension or the entire repeal of the 
duties on railroad iron; and, Mr. President, say 
what you please about the measure now under 
consideration, which proposes to give a credit of 
three years upon the duties on railroad iron, it 1s 
a proposition to take off the duty. The duties on 
railroad iron for the last three years have been, and 
for the next three years will be, about 912,000,000; 
and that amount will be remitted under this bill, 
for, though bonds may be given, the amount will 
never be collected. Weall knowthat. It is, there- 
fore, a pruposition to give a bonus of $12,000,000 
to those who are now engaged in constructing 
railroads. If that is proper, why not return the 
$12,000,000 to those who have constructed rail- 
roads within the last three years? Surely, sir, if 
those who are now about to construct railroads, 
when the price of railroad iron is from fifteen to 
twenty dollars less per ton than it was last year, 
are to be relieved to the amount of $12,000,000, 
those who have paid the duty when the price was 
high, have an gqual or a superior claim upon your 
justice to the amount which they have paid; and 
those who have laid their roads with American 
rails will also have an equitable right to ask for 
the amount per mile of duties on foreign iron 
which will be given to other companies if this bill 
should pass. 

The honorable Senator from Tennessee alleges 
that, if the railroad companies are not relieved, 
the great railroad interests will be serioussy affected. 
Now, sir, who are entitled to the most consider- 
ation at the hands of Congress—those who are 
engaged in a great branch of American industry, 
or those who have been engaged in giving their 
bonds in Europe for railroad iron? ‘Those who 
are engaged in the railroad interests of the coun- 
try are not entitled to especial and particular favor 
at the hands of Congress, for they have brought 
the crisis upon us. They have given their bonds 
in Evrope for railroad iron, running up, to a fear- 
ful amount, the foreign indebtedness against us. 
Thus, they have withdrawn our specie from other 
legitimate branches of commerce; and now they 
propose to issue other bonds, that they may pass 
their iron through the custom-house without the 
payment of the duties. 

How is it with those who are engaged in the 
manufacture of iron, and especially of railroad 
iron? This is the second proposition of this kind 
which bas been made. In 1844, it was made by 
a then Senator from Maine, and why? Because 
there were no persons engaged in the manufacture 
of railroad iron in this country. That was the 
great argument then used; but, sir, in 1845 that 
great enterprise was commenced here. It re- 
quired skill, it required labor, it required great 
energy, it required a large amount of capital, and 
$10,000,000 have been invested init. ‘That isa 
high sum to be invested in so brief a period ina 
new and hazardous business. In five years more 
lL have no doubt the amount will be doubled, be- 
sides the increased amount required to be invested 
in furnaces. 

The Senator from Tennessee says that unless 
this relief be granted, the great railroad enterprise 
will have to stop. I tell him, sir, that the creat 
enterprise which has been engaged in this cOuntry 
in making railroad iron will have to stop if he 
succeeds. What will be the effect? He informed 
the Senate that, from 1824 to 1844, almost all the 
railroads in the older States were constructed. 
That is true, but they paid much higher for their 
iron when there was no duty on it than the honor- 
able Senator can purchase it for now. They were 
pioneers in this great enterprise; those who are 
now engaged in it are mere imitators. Those who 
engaged in it in my own State, at an early day, 
paid down their money and their capital; they 
risked itall; but how is it now with those who are 
engaged in making railroads? Why, sir, they 
attempt to do it by ‘kiting’? on bonds given for 
their railroad iron, on bonds given at the custom- 
house, and on bonds given to contractors. That 
is what has produced this state of affairs in the 
country. 

In the spring of 1853, I undertook, in a few 
remarks which I then submitted the Senate, to 
foretell the present state of things, and to arrest 
the railroad mania by exhibiting the balance sheet. 
I submitted a resolution calling upon the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury to furnish the Senate, at its 
meeting in December, 1853, with the amount of our 
foreign indebtedness. He did so, and look at the 
fearful result which has been run up against us by 
these railroad companies, draining from us our 
gold and silver. Is it wise for an individual ora 
nation to contract large debts? If a nation does 
so, what is the result? An exportation of gold 
and silver larger than the importation. Does not 
that lessen the ability to do business, and conse- 
quently the productive power of the country? Is 
not gold and silver the only basis for legitimate 
banking ? 
of the body politic ? 

The total amount of railroad stocks was 
$309,893,967; the total amount of railroad bonds 
was $170,111,552. The total amount of stocks and 
bonds was $480,005,519. Railroad stocks held 
by foreigners amounted to $8,244,000; and railroad 
bonds held by foreigners amounted to $43,888,752; 
making stocks and bonds held by foreigners 
$52,132,752; and that is a mere approximation. 
‘his is the amount of foreign indebtedness upon 
railroad account alone. The whole amount of 
foreign indebtedness is over $225,000,000, accord- 
ing to the documents to which | have beforere- 
ferred. Yes, sir, the amount of indebtedness 
on railroad account is much larger than I have 
stated, because many of the city and corporation 
bonds which were held abroad were issued on the 
railroad account for the purpose of constructing 
railroads. These railroad corporations, therefore, 
have deranged the currency. The honorable 
Senator from Tennessee says, if you pass this 
bill, a thousand miles and more of railroads will 
be constructed than otherwise would be. Sir, 
we have been constructing our roads too fast; it 
has withdrawn capital from other enterprises. 
We ought not to construct, in this country—the 
legitimate wants of the country do not require— 
more than twenty-five hundred miles per annum. 
Mr. President, the bill does not propose that the 
credit shall be given on the railroad iron imported 
for first tracks only. It goes the whole figure, and 
extends to railroad iron, imported for second 
tracks, for repairs, and spikes, and chairs con- 
nected with them. If it was confined to firs 
tracks, it would not be so objectionable. 

The iron interests of this country have now as 
hard times as those who are engaged ig construct- 
ing railroads. Will you interfere? If you do, I 
claim special legislation for the great iron interest, 
as well as forthe great railroad interest. A nation 
is great, prosperous, and progressive, in propor- 
tion to the iron which is manufactured and con- 
sumed. A classic German writer has said that, 
‘*The preparation of iron has become the most 
essential branch of industry by the immediate 
benefit it gives to the producer, the general bene- 
fits it yields to society, and the advantages it offers 
to the consumer.’’ But the honorable Senator 
from ‘Tennessee informs us that this bill will not 
injure the iron interest generally, because the 
manufacturers of iron will turn their attention to 
making other articles, and will not engage in 
making railroad iron. How is that? 

In the year 1854, about one hundred and sixty 
thousand tons of railroad iron were manfactured 
in this country. In that business there was a 
capital invested of $10,000,000. They consumed 
over two hundred thousand tons of pig iron, eight 
hundred thousand tons of coal, and over two hun- 
dred thousand tons of limestone; so that there is 
a large amount of iron used in the manufacture of 
the rails. The iron business of this country will 
havea hard time of it for years tocome. I doubt 
whether it will ever be a money-making business. 


Railroad companies make much more money, as | 


I can show by statistics which I have on my table, 
than those who are engaged in the manufacture of 


iron, and it will continue to be so; because, in | 


1852, it was supposed that all the available spots 
for making iron in Great Britain had been occu- 
pied. Here is an important fact, to which I wish 


| to call the attention of the Senate: In 1852, it was 
supposed that all the available spots for making | 
iron in Great Britain had been occupied, but in | 


that year a new discovery of ore was made on the 
east coast of England, where heretofore no iron 
industry had existed. In the oolitic formation of 
the Cleveland Hills, an immense deposite of iron 


Is not a good currency the life-blood i! 


| ation and no taxation ’’ was his motto. 


any ground of justice or policy. 
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and other recently discovered deposits in Enelan, 
can be found in Mr. Blackwell’s lecture on the; 
making resources of the United Kingdom. 
lecture was delivered in 1853. With what extra, 
dinary energy these resources have been tyrn,i 
to account, the following extract of a letter ok 
ten to a friend of mine, by Professor Wilson, eke 
was in this country in 1853, and who has recently 
been appointed Professor of Agriculture jn 
University of Edinburgh, will show. His Jett, 
bears date the Sth of September, 1854: os 


*¢In the iron manufacture here, all is thriving ang 
creasing enormously in production. The oolite beds how 
proved most valuable. Indeed, already in the Clevels, 
district there are about seventy to eighty large furnge. 
either in work or in progress, equal to a make of sony. 
thing like five hundred thousand tons per annum. In 
Staffordshire, too, where both ores and tuel were geyjn, 
scanty, large deposits of both have recently been hit ype, 
in Cannock Chase. These have quite revived the midiay 
iron masters.?? e 
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The annual production in Great Britain is aboyt 
two million seven hundred thousand tons. During 
the last year, more than seventy new furnaces have 
been put up there, which will afford an additioy 
of over five hundred thousand tons. So that the 
product in England is almost equal to the entire 
demand of the whole world. When that marke: 
is pressed upon, the price of iron becomes his), 
and when that market is abstained from, it be. 
comes cheap; so that whenever we cease to man- 
ufacture iron in this country under a_ proper 
competition tariff, we have to pay more for it in 
England. Since 1845, millions of dollars have 
been invested by our own citizens in the enterprise 
of getting skilled labor, and carrying on the busi- 
ness of making railroad iron, and they now pro- 
duce one hundred and sixty thousand tons of » 
first rate article, (and they will, in a few years, 
produce twice that amount, if not legislated out of 
existence,) which comes in competition with the 
English article. If this competition be broken 
down by such a measure as this, the effect can 
easily be seen. 

Mr. President, I stated in the commencement 


' of my remarks that this measure was contrary to 


principle and the settled revenue policy of the 
country. It is a proposition not to relieve the 
people from taxation by a reduction of duties, but 
to give a bonus to railroad corporations, and inii- 
rectly embark the Federal Government in a sys- 
tem of internal improvement. It is a well-knowr 
fact that most of our revenue is derived from the 
duties imposed on iron, broadciloths, woolen 
goods, silks, and sugar. Wall any gentleman tel! 
me why the duty should be taken off railroad iron, 
and not off woolen goods or sugar? You receive 
about the same amount of revenue from sugar 
duties that you do from duties on iron of all kinds. 
Can any one givea reason why the duty should be 
taken off railroad iron, and retained on sugar, 
which is an article of general consumption? Why 
not extend the same privilege to the consumers of 
woolen goods? Why do not those who use salt, 
sugar and woolen goods ask this favor at our 
hands? It is because capital is not combined for 
the purpose. There are no large corporations, 
such as these railroad companies, to press such & 
measure with the influence of capital. When you 
get the duties taken off these articles, how are you 
to get your revenue? 

I know, sir, there are many gentlemen who are 


| for absolute free trade, or for the lowest duties; bu! 


they are the men who always vote the largest 


| appropriations; and that is a very good way to g¢ 


popular. During the war of 1812 there was ® 
member of Congress who voted for the war, who 


_ voted for the largest supplies, the largest number 


of men, and the highest pay; but who would never 
vote for a dollar of taxation. ‘* Liberal appropr'- 
It is very 
easy to become popular by proposing not to [ex 
the people at all; and give them all the money 


| they ask. 


Sir, this is a proposition for class legislation, '° 
build up the railroad interest at the expense of one 


| of the great manufacturing interests of this coun- 


try, which, it seems to me, is not sustainable o” 
It is violative ot 
one great principle of taxation—to impose the bur- 
dens of the Government omall alike. Why shou d 
you make the poor man who wears broadcloth or 


' stone was found. A minute description of these \} woolen goods pay duty on those articles, and not 
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tax the gentleman who rides on railroads? This 
~-pposiuon is unjust to those who have heretofore 
‘ nstructed railroads; because it will enable those 
who construct them now to derive advantages 
which have not been extended toothers. Iron can 
now be obtained for a less price than formerly. 
The duty has not heretofore varied the price, it 
been supply and demand. From 1832 to 


has 


Railroad iron was never so cheap as under the 
thirty per centum act of 1846, and never so high 
as when it came in free of duty. 

Mr. WELLER. 


Pennsylvania a question. He seems to have 


devoted a good deal of time to the examination || 


of this subject, and he has no doubt acquired all 
the information that is necessary to put the Senate 
in possession of the facts. Now, I desire to know 
from him how many manufacturers there are in 
the United States of railroad iron, and how many 


persons are employed in its manufacture? My | 


object is to get at the number of persons interested 
in keeping up the present high duty upon railroad 
iron. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I will endeavor to accom- 
modate my friend from California. In 1854 there 
were sixteen rail-making manufactories, and they 
made that year about one hundred and sixty thou- 


sand tons, according to the best information that I | 
have obtained from those engaged in that trade. | 


But my friend should remember that rail manu- 
facturing establishments consume’large quantities 
of pig iron, and the manufacturers of pig iron con- 
sume large quantities of coal. So that this meas- 
ure will affect injuriously the whole iron and coal 
trade. The reciprocity treaty takes the duty off 


of all foreign coal which can come in competition | 


with our own, and yet that measure is not half so 
injurious to the owners of coal mines and those 
enzaged in the coal trade, as this. 


coal in Pennsylvania. 
Mr. CLAY. I wish to ask the Senator whence 


je derives the information which he has just stated | 


to the Senate? 
Mr. BRODHEAD. 


dicted, so far as I know. 
Mr. CLAY. It is an anonymous one. I have 
seen it myself. 


Mr. BRODHEAD. I could read over the 


names of the mills which it states, and show, if it | 


were necessary, that they are in blast, or have 


been in blast, that they were built for the purpose, | 
that they are struggling along, and that, when you | 
strike down these establishments, you have to de- | 


nend entirely onthe English market, which, when 
pressed upon, becomes very high. 
from official tables, as I shall presently show, that 
we paid more for railroad iron when it was ad- 


mitted duty free than we do now. This is the | 


effect of depending on England for oursupply. In 
1845 the manufacture of railroad iron was com- 
menced in this country. It is a new branch of 


industry in the United States, requiring great cap- | 


ital, much skilled labor, and great energy. Why 


should it be stricken down by railroad jobbers? I | 


say this is pressed by railroad jobbers. They are 
the leaders in the movement. 


cannot properly construct more than two thousand 
five hundred milesa year. When you go beyond 


that, you press upon the English market, and of | 


course the price of iron becomes high. 

Mr. WELLER. I asked what was the num- 
ber of persons employed in this country in the 
manufacture of railroad iron? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I do not know how many 
persons the mills employ, but the number must be 
very large; and besides the number of those di- 
rectly employed, you should take into consider- 
ation the persons who raise breadstuffs for them, 
and those who produce the coal, iron ore, lime 
stone, and pig-iron necessarily consumed in the 
production of iron for rails. I have before re- 
marked that the price of railroad iron has been 
highest when it has come in duty free. Here is 
an official table showing the price of railway iron 


‘rom 1832 to 1840 when no duty was imposed on 
il; 


I 


i342, when there was no duty, the iron was higher \| 
than it is now, with a duty of thirty per centum. | 


I wish to ask my friend from | 


Iron manufac- | 
turmg establishments are the great consumers of | 


_ L obtained it from a news- | 
paper publication, which has never been contra- | 


It appears, | 


Flowever much | 
railroads may be desired by honest people, they | 
are frequently pushed forward by jobbers. You | 
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At the present time the best rails can be bought 
for fifteen or twenty dollars per ton less than at 
this time last year. Is not this a large decline in 
one year? Does not this reduction weigh heavily 
upen our manufacturers, without adopting a meas- 
ure like this the effect of which will be ruinous to 

' them? 

I have intimated that the manufacture of railroad 
iron in this country is not only a great enterprise, 
and, if not broken down by adverse legislation, 
would become a great branch of industry alike 
beneficial to the producewand consumer. On the 
first day of January, 1855, there were twenty-one 
thousand three hundred and ten miles of railroad 
actually constructed and open for public use in 
the United States. Upon most of the roads, Eng- 
lish rails of an inferior quality have been used. 
The number of miles opened for public use during 
| the last four years, is as follows: In 1851, one 

thousand two hundred and seventy-eight were 

opened; in 1852, two thousand two hundred and 

eighty-two; in 1853, three thousand nine hundred 

and sixty-four, and in 1854, three thousand five 
| hundred and ninety-nine. It takes about one 
hundred tons of railroad iron to make a mile of 
railroad. About one-thousand miles of old road 
per annum will have to be relaid, and the wants 
of the country will require about two thousand 
five hundred or three thousand miles of new road, 
so that the demand for railroad iron will be about 
three hundred and fifty thousand tons per annum. 
Great as is the productive power of Rested: is 
it wise for us to depend upon that market when 
we have the raw material in such abundance? 
put the question to those who wish now to dis- 
criminate against manufacturers of railroad and 
other iron. 

This bill, in my judgment, is violative of the 
plighted faith of theGovernment. By the pledges 
given when the tariff act of 1846 was adopted, the 
manufacturers of railroad iron were encouraged 
to go into the business; they are now engaged in 
it after the expenditure of a very large sum of 
money; and this bill will be destructive to them. 
I have some evidence as tothe principle on which 
the act of 1846 was founded. Mr. Robert J. 
Walker, in his annual report as Secretary of the 
Treasury, in December, 1845, said: 


—~—~ 


|| classes forbids a discrimination in favor of the manufac- 
turer, by duties above the lowest revenue limit, no disposi- 
tion is felt to discriminate against them, by reducing such 
duties as operate in their favor below that standard.”’ 


Is not this a proposition to discriminate against 
the manufacturer in favor of the consumer? Is it 

' not, therefore, a violation of the principle on which 
| the act of 1846 was based? Again, when the bill 
of 1846 was presented to the country as a revenue 


the following language: 


*¢ Stability in the tariff and currencyis what the manufac- 
turer should most desire. L.et the tariff be permanently ad- 
justed by a return to reasonable and moderate revenue du- 


purpose, will yield sufficient advantage to afford reasonable 
| profits; and let this permanent system (and none other can 
| be permanent) be established, and the manufacturer, in a 


series of years, will derive the greatest benefits from the | 


system. The tariff has been changed and modified thirty 
times since the first bill, being more than once on an aver- 
age for every Congress since the Government was founded ; 
and it is vain to expect permanency from anything but a 
| revenue tariff. Stability is what the manufacturer should 
} desire, and especially that the question should be taken out 
| of the arena of politics by a just and permanent settlement.”’ 


| Thus, it appears that, in 1846, we were promised 


| by the Secretary of the Treasury, who had a large 
share in the preparation of the tariff act of that 
| year, that it was to bea permanent measure. The 
| same promise was made in the House of Repre- 
| sentatives, by the gentleman who reported that bill, 
| (Mr. McKay.] It was supposed that a permanent 
_ system would suit the manufacturers better than 
| the fluctuating policy which had before prevailed. 
_ The same idea is to yor in the reports of Mr. 
| Guthrie, the present Secretary of the Treasury. 

In his circular iesued nearly a year ago, with a 


“© Whilst a due regard to the just and equal rights of all | 


measure, Secretary Walker, in his report, held | 


ties, which, when imposed truly and in good faith for that | 
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view to obtain information which would enable 
him to recommend a revision of the act of 1846, 
he held this language: 

“ The existing tariff having been designed, generally and 
substantially, for revenue, and for a fair and equal operation 
both as between the various sections of the country and the 
various branehes of industry, the same objects should un- 
doubledly be Kept in view, and the reductions, if any shall 
be made, should be so arranged as to afford an equal pertici- 
pation inthe benefit to every interest and to every section.” 

And upon the information thus obtained, in his 
annual report he makes the following wise sug- 
gestion, upon which | hope we shall be able to 
come to some compromise between the producer 
and consumer: 

“<It is not proposed to change the principle of ad valorem 

| duties, but itis forthe consideration of Congress, whether 
a specific duty on iron, made from the average of the last 
three or four years’ ad valorem duties, might not give 
greater stability to the iron business, and more satisiaction 
to consumers, and, at the same time, prove equally benefi- 
cial to the revenue.”’ 

I consider it unnecessary to adduce further evi- 

dence to show that this bill is a violation of the 

settled revenue policy of the country as adopted 
| in the act of 1846. The evidence which I have 
already presented is, in my opinion, conclusive on 
that point. 

The honorable Senator from Tennessee, as a 
reason for the passage of the bill, said, that we 

| have now a redundant Treasury. I admit we 
have a full Treasury; but we shal! notlong remain 
in that condition. I think the probability is, that 
much of it will be got rid of by legislation; and 
| besides, there is a great falling off in the revenue. 
I have tables from the Treasury Department, 
showing a very large decrease of revenue within 
the lastfew months. [tis not wonderful that it 
| should be so. ‘The railroad corporations have 
| brought a crisison the country. They have run 
up a fearful amount of foreign indebtedness against 
us. Our gold and silver are sent abroad to pay 
thisindebtedness. This withdraws from the coun- 
try part of the capital necessary for its business, 
and acts injuriously on all branches of industry. 

I do not intend, as I have already suggested, 
to go into a discussion of the tariff policy of the 
country; but I will make this general remark: l 
hold it to be a sound rule that no other or higher 
duties should be laid than are both necessary and 
proper for the purposes of revenue. In the impe- 
sition of such duties it is wise so to select the 

objects that, while the original intent is secured, 
the interest of the manufacturer may be regarded 
as an incidental consideration. To attempt more 
is to go out on the wide ocean of uncertainty, 
guided by false lights, emanating from the selfish- 
ness alone of those who tender them, and which 
never can be relied upon for purposes of wise 
legislation. I reject alike the free trade and the 
protective theory. Neither can be carried into 
successful effect. I donot believe human wisdom 
can make a tariff law which will stand against the 
designs of Providence, and overrule the natural 
laws of trade and commerce. When the act of 
1846 was adopted, it was supposed to bea rash 
measure; but that act was aided in a manner which 
was not expected by those who designed it. In 
| 1847 there was a famine in Europe, and we re- 
| ceived $20,000 from abroad for cur breadstuffs. 
In 1849, gold was discovered in California. Both 
these circumstances operated in favor of the act of 
1846, and contributed to swell the revenue under 
it. The great reason urged now for a reduction 
of the tariff is, that we received too much revenue. 
I think that ina year or eighteen months from this 
|| time, we shall not complain of a redundant Treas- 
ury. But admit the force of this argument; admit 
| that it is proper to reduce the duties for the pur- 
pose of lessening the revenue; I say it should be 
| done generally and money. You ought not 
to take off the duty on railroad iron, and retain it 
on sugar and woolen goods. You ought not to 
sustain the railroad-making interest at the expense 
| of another great branch of American industry. 
\| Are not those engaged in the manufacture of iron 
as good and enterprising citizens as those who 
wish to purchase and use rails, or those who pro- 
duce sugar? ; 
Mr. President, Ido not fear the passage of this 
bill, but I do fear the result of an effort which I 
expect will be made to amend the civil and diplo- 
matic, or some other appropriation bill, by insert- 
| ing @ proposition to take off the duty on railroad 
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iron, or refund $10,000,000 or $12,000,000, paid 
heretofore yy railroad companies. I am aware of 
the fact that gentlemen plead instructions to justify 
themselves in voting for such a proposition. The 
honorable Senator from Virginia, {Mr. Hounrer,] 
when it was offered two years ago, as an amend- 
ment to the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, 
alleged that he wea instructed by his Legislature 
to support it. My friends from Alabama tell me 
that they are instructed to vote to take off the duty 
which is now imposed on railroad iron, Well, 
sir, suppose the Senators from Michigan, and 
from Pennsylvania, had yielded to such instruc- 
tions in regard to the Wilmot proviso, and the 
Missouri compromise, where would have been the 
adjustment measures of 1850, and the Kansas- 
Nebraska act of last year? [resisted the Wilmot 
wroviso, notwithstanding the instructions of the 
Eetdatere of my State. I do not think gentle- 
men here should now yield to instructions for a 
measure like this, which are got up by the agency 
of those who have a deep interest in the question, 
For my own part I recognise instructions coming 
from my own party—not always those from the 
opposition, 

hope, rir, this measure will not be pressed 
upon us. Its friends have no assurance that, even 
if it be successful here, it will be taken up in the 
Hlouse of Representatives. ‘They have declined 
to consider a bill proposing a general revision of 
the tariff policy of the country; and surely such a 
measure as this should be considered only as part 
of a general proposition to reduce duties. This is 
partial, class legislation, for the benefit of a par- 
ticular set ofindividuals. In this respect, it comes 
before us in a most objectionable form. If this 
bill be passed, it should be accompanied by a 
proposition to refund these duties to those compa- 
nies who have heretofore paid them, and to give 
to those who have used American iron a sum 
equal to that which they would have paid as 
duties, if they had used the foreign article. In 
every point of view in which I look at this bill, it 
strikes me as exceptionable. 

Mr. President, old Pennsylvania has been a 
faithful member of this Confederacy, and why, 
therefore, should the representatives of other States 
attempt to legislate against two of her great inter- 
ests? Why not place those interests upon the 
aame footing with the interests of other States? 
Why impose a duty on cotton goods and not on 
iron, &c.? Where do southern men look for and 
get votes to maintain their constitutional rights 
against abolition fanaticism’? And I beg to re- 
mind gentlemen and Senators from the eastern 
manufacturing States, that the fate of Pennsyl- 
vania’s interests to-day may be theirs to-morrow. 
And I call the attention of western Senators to the 
fact that large grants of land have been made to 
them for the purpose of aiding in making rail- 
roads, &c. a 

Before the debate closes on this bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent—for it opens the entire question of our rev- 
enue policy—I may have something more to say 
when I shall have had time to arrange my thoughts 
and review the speech of my friend from Tennes- 


see. I will certainly have several amendments to | 


propose, for I feel bound by a stern sense of duty 
to persist in my opposition to the last. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD 


SPEECH OF HON. H. S. GEYER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In Senate, February 19, 1855. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
having under consideration the bill for the con- 
struction of a Railroad from the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific Ocean, as amended by the 
adoption of the substitute of Mr. Gwixn— 

Mr.GEYER said: Mr. President, when this bill 
was before the Senate a few days ago, I expressed 
a hope that I should be able to vote for it, although 
I preferred the original bill reported by the com- 
mittee at the last session. I have, since, had an 
opportunity (which I had not before) to examine 
into the provisions of this bill, as amended, and 
the result is, that | cannot reconcile it to my sense 
of duty to vote for it. I should be content to 
give my vote in silence, but that I am a member 
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of the select committee by which both the original 
and the substitute were reported; and the subject 
is one in which my constituents take a deep in- 
terest; and, therefore, [ feel called upon to submit 
the reasons which govern my vote. 

We are all anxious to form, as early as possible, 
an easy and rapid communication between the At- 
lantic States and our Pacific possessions, so as to 
bring them readily within supporting distance, in 
case of any difficulties with a foreign Power, and 
for the purpose also, of carrying on the commerce 
of our own country, on our own soil, and by our 
own people. But, sir, we must look at this prop- 
osition as practical men, look at it with reference 
to the means and the hope of eccomplishment, and 
with reference to its effect, also on other portions 
of the country. 

In order to make the few remarks which I shall 
submit, in explanation of my objections to this 
bill, perfectly understcody I ask the attention of 
the Senate, for a moment, to some statistical facts 
which I deem worthy of consideggtion. Sir, there 
are now in operation in the world more than forty 
thousand miles of railway, requiring a large supply 
of iron annually for the purpose of repair, and 
involving a large expenditure of money. Of the 
railroads in operation, there are in the United 
States twenty-one thousand three hundred and ten 
miles, constructed at a cost of $621,316,000. We 
have now in course of construction sixteen thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-five miles. Ifthe 
construction of these roads shall cost the same 
amount and no more per mile, on the average, than 
was paid for the construction of those now in use, 
there will be added, in the course ofa few years, to 
the expenditure on railroads nearly $500,000,000. 
Of the cost of the roads already constructed, there 
are, perhaps, $300,000,000 of debt outstanding; 


. | 
and now it is proposed, under these circumstances, | 


to undertake three railroads between the Missis- 
sippi and the Pacific ocean, adding six thousand 
miles more, at a cost of from $300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 for the roads alone, exclusive of 
depots, stations, rolling stock, and equipments. 
‘These facts, about which there can be no dis- 
pute, should, | think, induce us to pause before 
we commit ourselves to the measure before the 
Senate. We consume now, annually, in the 
United States about three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons of railroad iron for purposes of repair, 
for additional tracks on roads in use, and for the 
construction of new roads. We have been en- 
abled to obtain from Europe two hundred and 


eighty thousand tons, and about one hundred | 


thousand tons are manufactured in the United 
States, making three hundred and eighty thou- 
sand per year. ‘There will be, without the roads 
contemplated by this bill, a large addition an- 
nually to the consumption of iron by the con 
struction of new roads and repairs of the old ones, 
which will bring it up, perhaps, to four hundred 
and fifty thousand tons. Now, I would inquire 


where is that to come from? How is the demand | 


to be supplied, if we increase it as proposed? The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bropueap] re- 
minds me that a great deal of the old iron is re- 
wrought. That may be so; but certainly, if we 
add to the present consumption of this country 


the amount required for the roads now contem- | 
plated by this bill, the demand for iron will be | 
greatly beyond the supply, producing an injurious || 


effect upon all the local enterprises in the United 
States. According to the laws of trade, the price 


of iron will advance when the demand shall be | 


made to exceed the supply. The tendency, there- 


fore, of this bill is to effect injuriously the oper- | 


ations on the roads on this side ef the western 
boundary of the organized States. 


are undertaken. 

Mr. President, there has been some difference 
of opinion among Senators whether this bill con- 
templates three railroads or one. 


for one or more. Others think that they will be 
obliged to contract for the three roads, if bids are 
offered within the terms proposed. The bill is not 
very clear on that subject, but my impression is 
thai they are to go on and rtceive proposals until 
the three roads are contracted for. The first sec- 


It will have | 
that effect, if the roads contemplated by this bill | 


[t is supposed || 
by some that it will be submitted to the discretion || 
of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the || 
Interior, and the Postmaster General, to contract | 
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tion provides for them; the second directs adver. 
tisements to be published inviting proposals ¢, : 
the construction of each or either of them; and 
by the third section, when proposals are recejy¢,’ 
the Secretaries of War and the Interior, and the 
Postmaster General, are, under the direction of 
the President, ** authorized and directed to contract 
with the party or parties whose proposals, as 
aforesaid, for said lines respectively, for the f,)j 
and complete construction and keeping up of eighy 
line or each of said lines of road and tclegrdh. 

This clause, standing alone, would seem to yes 
in the Secretaries and Postmaster General the 
authority to select one road, and reject the pro. 
posals for the others, if made; but the eleventh 
section provides, that in the event that any one of 
these roads shall not be proposed for, new adver. 
tisements shall be issued, and continue to be 
issued annually, until contracts for all the roads 
are made. The Dill, therefore, contemplates the 
construction of three roads, if proposals for them 
can be obtained upon the terms prescribed. 

But, while it in terms authorizes the Secretary 
and Postmaster General to reject such proposals 
for any one of the roads, it makes no provision 
for receiving future proposals or contracting for the 
construction of such road. The eleventh section 
applies only to the case where proposals are not 
received, under the first advertisement, within the 
time prescribed, and not to cases of such pro. 
posals received and rejected. Suppose proposals 
should be received for the northern and southern 
routes, or the whole three, and the Secretaries and 
Postmaster General accept the proposals, and con- 
tract for the southern road, and reject the others, 
as they may, by the terms of the third section, they 
would not be required or authorized to receive new 
proposals, and contract for any road for which pro- 
posals, within the terms of the act, had been received 
and rejected. ‘The bill, therefore, rests in the three 
heads of Departments named a very large and 
dangerous power, which I am undisposed to con- 
fer. The bill is, however, evidently framed with 
a view to the construction of three roads; and its 
friends maintain that there is no discretion vested 
in the Departments, and they say that the three 
roads must be contracted for, if proposals within 
the terms prescribed are at any time made, and in 
that view, if that is the interpretation of the bill, it 
ie in my judgment, extravagant and unpractica- 
ble. 

After the proposals are received and contracts 
entered into, there are certain preliminaries to the 
commencement of the work, which | propose to 

| examine. In the first place the contractors are to 
fix the termini of all the roads except the central, 
which is to have its western terminus at the bay 
of San Francisco. It will be seen, in the sequel, 
that this is a very large discretion; and it is one 
which, if the proposed contracts are made and 
executed, will operate very beneficially to your 
State, Mr. President, [Mr. Wetter in the chair,} 
and very injuriously to that which I have the 
honor, in part, to represent. 

The termini are to be fixed and the general rovte 
of the roads located within two years from the 
date of the contracts respectively; and thereupon 
surveys of the lands for forty miles on each side 

| of the roads are to be be made under the direction 
of the President. Now, I would ask how the 
contractors will obtain the information necessary 
| to a judicious location of the roads in two years, 
which Congress, with all the resources of the Gov- 
ernment at command, have not been able to ob- 
tain? This is now the fourth session that I have 
had the honor of a seat in this Chamber, and the 
subject has been before the Senate at every session, 
I believe. Two years ago, Congress made provi- 
sion for surveys or explorations of several routes. 
We have not yet received all the reports, and itJs 
_ only within a few days that we have had access 
| to any; and now we propose to call upon the con- 
tractors to exercise the power and perform the 
duty which belongs to us. We assume that they 
will have information that we cannot obtain. We 
| commit to them a discretionary power over & 
| subject of great public interest, acknowledging 
| ourselves incompetent or unwilling to perform the 
duty devolving upon us; a power which will 
|| doubtless be exercised by the contractors with 
reference to their own interest, and little or no 
regard to the interest of the public. 
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Well, sir, let us advance one step further, and 
eee whether the scheme proposed would carry us. 
When the contractors have designated their routes, 


‘vere is to be surveyed for each road a tract of | 


-whty miles in width, for the whole extent through 
‘he territories of the United States to the waters 
of the Pacific. Estimating the average length of 
the lines at twelve hundred miles, the quantity of 
jand to be surveyed will be two hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand sections, involving an ex- 
vense of between one and two millions of dollars, 
if the surveys can be obtained at the rates now 
Dp id. 

Bat no one supposes, I apprehend, that the sur- 
veys can be madein the Rocky mountains or even 


on the plains, at the rate now paid for surveying | 


public lands. One of your engineers describes the 
“ountry from the meridian of 97° to the base of 
the Rocky mountains, over six hundred miles, 


for the whole distance north of the parallel of 34° | 


north latitude. 
Mr. GWIN. 
that route. 
Mr. GEYER. 
California says ** they will not select that route.” 
Well, sir, then there will be no road north of 34thO 


of parallel. The description given by the engineer | 


embraces the whole country from that parallel to 
our northern boundary, and if his description 
is accurate, it will be next to impossible to con- 
struct Or maintain a railroad anywhere between 
the 34thO and 49th° of parallels. I refer to the 
report of Captain Pope, page 9: 

“The great deserts, commencing about the meridian of 
7, extend over a distance of six hundred miles, to the 


eastern base of the Rocky mountains.”” * * * “In 
ihis Whole extent they are badly watered by a few sluggish 
streams Which intersect them, many of which disappear 


altogether in the dry season, and are destitute absolutely of 


umber, except a sparse growth of dwarf cottonwood along 
the streams.’? ” * ® * * * * * 


‘Prom the northern frontier of the United States, at the | 


parallel of 40°, this immense region of desert country ex- 
tends, withoutinterruption, as far south as the parallel of 
34°; at this parallel its continuity is suddenly and remark- 
ably interrupted.?? 


He seems to entertain the opinion that the only | 


practicable route is that explored by himself be- 
iween the parallels of 320 and 34°. ‘The engineers 
who explored the routes farther north report them 


to be practicable, and their description of the coun- | 


try exam:aed by them is far more favorable. But 


when interrupted, | was inquiring into the prob- | 


able expense of the survey of two hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand square miles of country, 
most of which is uninhavited, and a large portion 
mountainous and scarcely practicable, and another 
large portion of plains, which, though not inhos- 
pitable deserts, are infested by roving bands of 
predatory or hostile Indians. Every one must 
vee that the surveys cannot be made at the ordi- 


nary rates, and the country will be involved in an || 


enormous expense for surveys, preparatory to the 
construction of the roads. 

Another objection which I take to this bill is, 
—even if it provided for only one road—it by 
its terms interposes obstacles to its construction. 


| took occasion the other day to say that it is in- | 
dispensable to the construction of a road atall, | 


that you should have established military posts 
and advanced the settlements. In my judgment 
that isnot only not provided for in this bill, but it 


interposes obstacles which will prevent the settle- | 


ment until after the road iscommenced or perhaps 
nearly finished. No settlement is to be allowed, 
hay, it is positively prohibited by the terms of the 
bill, until after the surveys are made. No grant 
is to be made to the contractors until they shall 
have constructed one hundred miles of road, and 
‘hen only three fourths of the quantity of Jand due 
to that portion of the road is to be conveyed to 
them by patent. 

You will observe, then, Mr. President, that this 


bill provides that before there shall be any settle- | 


nent or sale of the lands granted to the company 
the road shall be made. Now, how is it with re- 
‘pect to the reserved sections? Is it true you 
grant preémptions by this bill, but you do not 
allow a man to go upon the land until after the 
survey is made, and you grant preémptions at 
$2 50 per acre. That is the price demanded for 
‘and on the prairies where there is no timber, and 
on the Rocky mountains, where there is only a 
small portion fit for cultivation. Who that under- 


If that is true they will not select 1 


The honorable Senator from | 
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privations and the dangers to which the settler is 
exposed, will settle in the wilderness, occupy your 
lands, and reduce them to cultivation upon the 
terms prescribed by this bill? 

Sir, the man who goes upon these lines of road 
|| and cultivates the land is a public benefactor, and 
he ought not to be taxed at the rate of $2 50 an 
acre for the land he reclaims. It is very proper, 
| doubtless, in countries which are settled, such as 
| Illinois and Missouri, in which railroad grants 


, double the minimum price; out in those cases, 
the settlement and cultivation of the land is not 
necessary to the construction of the road, but the 
enhanced value is given to the land by the road, 
before the purchase. Not so along the lines of 
road provided for by this bill, the settlement and 
cultivation of the lands, to a considerable extent, 
is indispensable to the success of the enterprise, 
to furnish supplies and shelter to those engaged in 
| the construction of the work, and protect the road 
| when built. This bill does not afford the necessary 
| encouragement to settlers, and practically, its pro- 
| visions tend to defeat the construction ofany road. 
Mr. President, I have before adverted to the 
probable cost of the roads proposed, and the large 
increase of our liabilities, but i wish again to call 
the attention of Senators tothat subject. Debtors 
/as we are to the amount of $300,000,000 on 
account of roads in use, having under contract, 
and in process of construction, nearly seventeen 
thousand miles of road, to cost in round numbers 
$500,000,000, [ submit it as a financial question, 
| whether it is wise or prudent to invite, encourage, 
| and promote so large an increase of the demands 
upon our resources? It is true the money is not 
to be paid out of the Treasury, but it adds to the 
burdens of the country, and a pressure upon the 
people is as carefully to be avoided as the embar- 
rassment of the Treasury. Already the demand 
| created by the roads in process of construction is 
ascertained to be beyond the available resources 
of the country, and many of the works are stopped 
altogether, or prosecuted feebly and despondingly. 
The pressure in the money market has reduced 
railroad securities to almost a merely nominal 
value. Is it wise to create by a single act a de- 
mand for three or four hundred millions more? 
Ought we—can we afford to expend eight or nine 
hundred millions upon railroads, within the next 
ten years? 


| construction of the proposed roads, the bill pro- 


| vides for a contract by which the Government is | 


| to pay for the transportation of the mails daily, 
not exceeding $300 per mile, and for the transpor- 


tation of troops and property at the rates now paid | 


on other roads. That is, the bill contemplates 
three daily mails between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, and the transportation of troops and prop- 
erty upon all the roads. The contracts are to be 
carried into effect, and payments made for trans- 
|| portation of the mails, troops, and property upon 


| the portion, from time to time in operation. 

Now, let us see how this will work. A road 
may be commenced at either or both ends, or any 
where along the line, and whenever any “ portion 
is in use’’ the mails are to be transported upon it 
or whether transported or not, payment is to be 
made at the contract price, $300 per mile. The 
mails and property are to be carried by railway 
from the beginning to the end of ** the portion in 
' use,’? and then other means of transportation 


the prairies and the mountains. The place of 
| transfer will be advanced as additional portions of 


| the road are put in operation, but there must be at | 


'| least one on each road until it is completed. 

' You may refuse to deliver the mails and prop- 
| erty for transportation, but you canr.ot withhold 
|| payment. You must adopt other means of trans- 


'| portation, the whole distance, or you must furnish | 


| thera at the end of the road in use, in whatever 
* part of the prairies or the mountains that may be. 
|| In either case you must perform your contract, 
| and pay the price agreed on. I do not misinterpret 
the bill. The second section contains the terms 
of the contracts to be made; the third clause pro- 
| vides for the contract for carrying the mails and 
property of the United States ‘‘ for the period of 


| stands anything of the nature of the country, the 


| have been made, to hold the lands reserved at 


As an inducement to persons to undertake the | 


the road while in the course of construction, for | 


must be provided for the residue of the way across | 
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fifteen years from the completion of the road, and 


_ while in the course of construction, for the portion 


in use.’’ Yes, sir, they are to make a contract to 


carry the mails, military and naval stores, and 
other property, while the road is under construc- 
tion, upon so much as is finished, and they are to 
leave them at the end of the road, to get forward 
in the best way they can. 

Mr. President, I have thus taken a general view 
of the provisions of this bill, so far as it affects the 
country at large. I now propose to consider it 
with reference to its effect on particular States. 
The bill proposes to give to the contractors—not 
to the State—twelve sections of land per mile of 
road in the State of California; but contains no 
such provision for the road within any State west 
or east of the Mississippi. Il inois applied fora 
grant of land for railroad purposes, and it was 
hard work to obtain alternate sections for six miles 
in width. So with Missouri and Arkansas. lowa 
has not been able to obtain even such a grant to 
this day. If, as Il suppose it may be intended, 
one of these roads shall go through Iowa, I think 
it would have been but fair to provide twelve 
sections per mile for the road through that State. 
We have a grant in Missouri of six sections per 
mile, to beselected within fifteen miles of the road, 
and not fifty, as in California. 

I do not complain of the proposed grant in Cal- 
ifornia, because that State is eventually to become 
the owner of the road within her limits, but of the 
discrimination made in her favor against the other 
land States. Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas, in 
consideration of six sections of land per mile, are 
required to transport the mails at such price as 
Congress shall prescribe, and the troops and prop- 
erty of the United States free of charge. In Cali. 
fornia we propose to appropriate twelve sections 
of land per mile to pay for carrying the mails, 


_ $300 per mile, and for troops and property a full 


compensation. ‘To this inequality I object, and, 
I may ask, why were the States west of the Mis- 
sissippi, through which one of the roads ma 

pass, altogether overlooked by the framers of this 
bill? Why not make the eastern terminus of the 


| central route (so called) on the west bank of the 


Mississippi, appropriate the same quantity of land 
per mile within the State through which it may 
pass, and afford the same inducements for the 
construction of the road as in California? Cer- 
tainly there were no constitutional scruples to be 
overcome. If the provisions of this bill are wise 
and constitutional in respect to California, they 
would be no less so if extended to lowa or Mis- 
souri. The objection to the discrimination in 
favor of California does not, of course, address 
itself to Senators from the Atlantic States, and 
perhaps may not be appreciated by any but the 
Representatives from Missouri, and other States 
immediately interested. To my mind, it is de- 
cisive against the bill. 

Another, and to me an insuperable objection to 
the bill is, that it presents inducements to form 


| combinations against the interest of the State 


which I in part represent, so that there is scarcely 
a remote possibility that the eastern terminus of 
either road shall be on her border. Ostensibly 
the bill fixes only the western terminus of the 
central road, and that at the Bay of San Francisco. 
But, in reality, it also determines the eastern ter- 
minus of the southernroad. The western ‘‘ border 
of Texas’’ on the Rio Grande, above the north 
boundary of Mexico, being only about thirteen 


| miles long. The contractors are to select the 


routesand fix the western terminus of the southern 
road, and the eastern terminus of the central. 
The southern road is to ‘‘commence on the 
western border of Texas, and pursue the most 
eligible route to the navigable waters of the Pacific, 
in the State of California.’’ The contractors for 


| this road will have a large discretion which will 


be used to their best advantage. Now, when the 
most valuable, if not the only valuable lands to 


| be appropriated to that road are in California, 
| there can be no doubt that the city of San Fran- 


cisco will be the western terminus of the southern 
road. The contractors will have the power to fix 


| that point, and will have no inducement to select 
| any other. 


j I hazard nothing in predicting that 
the undertakers of the road will find ‘* the waters 
of the Pacific’’ mentioned in the bill, at or very 
near the city of San Francisco. 
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It is for the interest of California that the central 
road should enter that State on the north, and 
proceed southward to the Bay of San Francisco. 
It will secure a road extending nearly the ‘whole 
length of the State, which is eventually to become 
its property. ‘I'he interest of the contractors for 
the southern road is, in this respect, the same as 
that of the State. They would not desire a second 
road, entering California south of San I’rancisco, 
to compete with theirs. The State and the south- 
ern company having thus a common interest, 
would make common cause, and their united 
influence would be felt in the location of the cen- 
tral route. ‘Their efforts would be to secure a loca- 
tion as far north as practicable, in order to make 
the road within California as long and as valuable 
as possible. 

ele rand most powerful interest will be ar- 
rayed against that of Missouri, which, aided by 
California and the contractors for the southern 
road, will secure the location of what is called the 
central road, north of that State. According to 
the bill the contractors for that rosd may ¢ ‘lect 
aby point on the west boundary of lowa or Mis- 
souri as the eastern terminus ’ (though lowa ts 
not properly a centr i] State,) a range of selection 
quite remarkable, when it is ob erved to how 
small a space the commencement 0 the southern, 
and even the northern, road is limited. Now,a 
road, commencing north of Missourt, at Rock 
Isiand, for example, and passing through the 
South Pass and Noble’s Pass, to the Bay of San 
Francisco, would precisely accommodate northern 
Illinois and California. ‘The northern road, which 
is to have its terminus on the west boundary of 
Wisconsin, will, of course, connect with some road 
to Chicago. Thus that city, and those who own 
the road thenceto Rock Island, and those extend- 
ing eastward, and who are engaged in the construc- 
tion of the road from Rock Island westward, will 
all be acconwnodated. 

The bill, therefore, presents irresistible induce- 
ments to a combination of all the interests to 
which.I have referred. The South, and the con- 
tractors for the southern road, the States of Cali- 
fornia and Illinois, and the capitalists who own 
the ronds from Lake Erie, by Chicago, to Rock 
island, and through Iowa, are invited to cod erate 
in securing the location of the eastern terminus of 
the central road on the western boundary of lowa. 
That they will cooperate can scarcely be doubted, 
and their success will be almost certain. Hence 
[ am not surprised that the Senators trom Illinois 
and California manifest so much earnestness in 
pressing this bill, If it secures the construction of 
any road, the States they represent, and probably 
Texas, will be more benefited than all others. 

As a member of the Senate, 1 have been at ail 
times prepared to support any bill for a single 
road with adequate provisions to secure its con- 
struction. ‘Though, as I stated a few days ago, 
L would prefer to commence at two points on the 
western boundary of the States, and proceed 
thence to a convenient point of junction in the 
Territory, and thence to the Pacific; | should not 
object to a proposition which left the whole fron- 
tier of the States west of the Mississippi open to 
selection for the terminus of the road, as the ori- 
ginal bill proposed. If such a road were author- 
ized or located, connections might be formed by 
roads from all the States not touched by it. But 
the provisions of the amended bill under consider- 
ation are so obviously calculated, if not designed, 
to exclude the middle States, and especially that 
which I in part represent, from sharing the bene- 
fits so lavishly bestowed upon others, that Ishould 
be inexcusable if 1 gave it my sanction. Sir, 
when Wall street, and the other interests I have 
named, are brought into competition with a State 
that relies exclusively upon her own resources to 
build her roads, as they are by this bill, the result 
is certain against the State; so believing, it is my 
duty to oppose the measure. 

Mr. President, | have now stated the principal 
objections 1 have to the bill, and, I believe, all 
that [ intended to remark upon. My purpose in 
addressing the Senate was merely to place before 
my constituents my reasons for the vote I gave 
against a bill proposing to provide for the con- 
struction o/ a railroad to the Pacific, a measure in 
which they take mach interest, I make no attempt 
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tions. They have doubtless all long since made 
up their opinions. I could not suppose otherwise 
when the Senate, by a very large majority, pre- 
ferred the substitute to the original bill. Having 
now discharged my duty, as I think, thougn im- 
perfectly, I take my seat, leaving the bill to the 
decision of the Senate. 


STEAM MAIL FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO CHINA. 
REMARKS OF Mk. J. A. McDOUGALL, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


In rHe House or REPRESENTATIVES 
’ 


February 20, 1855, 

On the bill providing for a Steam Mail from San 
lrancisco, by the way of the Sandwich Islands 
and Japan, to Shanghai, in China. 

Mr. McDOUGALL said: 

Mr. Speaker: At an early day in the last ses- 
sion | reported, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, a bill for a mail by steam- 
ships from San Francisco, by way of the Sand- 
wich Islands and Japan, to China. That bill was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and still remains in that com- 
mittee without any prospect of its being reached. 
A bill with the same object has passed the Senate, 
and is now upon the Speaker’s table; and as this 
bill may be reached in the course of the business 
of the session, I ask the attention of gentlemen to 
some of the leading features of the bill, and the 
considerations which, in my opinioa, should gov- 
ern the action of the House. 

The Senate bill provides for the establishment 
of a monthly mail by steamships from San Fran- 
cisco, by the way of the Sandwich Islands and 
Japan, to China, a measure necessary to complete 
the system of mail communication between the 
United States and some of the most important 
markets of the world. It is not a bill to establish 
a steam navy for the Pacific at the expense of the 
Mederal Treasury. Itis not (I say this to west- 
ern and southern gentlemen) a bill to charge the 
revenues of the Post Office Department with the 
cost of an expensive foreign mail by which some 
portions of the country may be deprived of the 
facilities their necessities demand. 

This bill provides that, upon due notice, the con- 
tract fur transportation shall be awarded to the 
lowest responsible bidder, fixing the maximum 
of compensation at $500,000 per annum. The 
contract is to be made as all the mail contracts of 
this Government should be made, whether upon 
the land or sea, with persons offering the best 
terms and the most efficient service. 

The bill further provides that any excess of 
cost over and above the amount received for post- 
ages shall be paid directly out of the General 
Treasury, and shall not become in any way a 
charge upon the Post Office revenues. 

Why it is that our postal system is not, what 
was once contemplated, a self-sustaining system— 
—why it is not in itself equal to all the demands 
and necessities of the country, is a question I do 
not feel now bound to discuss. It is a fact that 
it is not a self-sustaining system; and whether 
this fact results from bad legislation, bad manage- 
ment, or from proper legitimate causes, is not, in 
my judgment, material to the merits of the present 
measure. This measure, while it is brought for- 
ward to meet the necessary demands of the country, 
is designed to avoid, and does avoid, all claim upon 
that system; is designed to avoid, and does avoid, 
all collision with the claims of the interior, West, 
and South, for better postal service. It looks di- 
rectly and solely to the general treasury and the 
abundant general resources of the country for 
whatever balance the proposed service may re- 
quire. 

I remember the objection made, at the last ses- 
sion, to the bill providing a weekly mail service 
to California, by gentlemen from the West and 
South, on account of their own insufficient mail 
service. I felt the force of their objection, although 


I did not then think, and do not now think, it was 
fi sufficient one. 


viated by this bill. 


I wish to say here, that I may be perfectly un- | 


derstood, that it is my opinion that the Federal 


The objection then made is ob- | 
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country postal facilities, having assumed the ee 
clusive right to do so, to the extent of prohibitino 
ull competition, it is the unquestionable ofir, 
business, and duty of the Federal Governmen; “ 
furnish all proper service, whether the revenues 
derived are equivalent to the expense or no; 
When I ask tor a mail service to the State of 
California, or elsewhere in the United States, caljeq 
for or demanded by the business and interests of 


| the country, It is no answer to me upon this floor 
| ’ 


or from the head of the postal Department, or, a; 
least, it is no good and sufficient answer, that the 
revenues of the Department are exhausted. [t ig 
one of the obligations Government has assumed 
and, therefore, one she is bound to discharge go, 
long as she possesses the means, no matter whence 
derived. Itis the duty of the Government to see 
that the means are properly derived. It is the 
right of the people to demand the-discharge of the 
assumed obligation. 

i make these remarks as explaining my position 
rather than as pertinent to the question under cop. 
sideration. If the postal system requires reform. 
ation, let it be reformed, but [ insist that, in the 
process of reformation, there is no sufficient rea- 
son why the offices and obligations of Government 
should be suspended. 

{ will state further, that this measure is not one 
for the benefit of the Pacific coast merely; but one 
called for as well by every interest that moves the 
hand of industry, whether ariecultural, manufac. 
turing, or commercial, throughout the Mississinpj 
and Atlantic States. This last proposition, the 
importance of this measure, apart from the inter- 
ests of the Pacific coast, is the one I propose par- 
ticularly to maintain in the remarks I shall address 
to the Llouse. 

This great Atlantic is but a petty anda petulant 
sea compared with that broad and calm ocean 
which connects our western shores with the land 
of the primitive nations and races of mankind, 
Western Europe, although alive with human 
blood, intellect, and enterprise, is yet, compared 
with Eastern Asia, a sparsely populated country. 
It has been the superior, the commanding intellect 
and enterprise of Europe that has enabled her to 
make Asia her tributary and subject. The treasures 
of the immemorial East, moving westward with the 
sun, alter having built a hundred cities, cities of 
palaces, both upon the desert and by the sea, after 
having built up many empires whose history 
mark successive ages, now find their way still 
westward, compelled to the ports of a little island 
rocked by the rough waves of our eastern Atlantic, 
compelled, their way compelled, by the intellect 
and enterprise of Englishmen. It is not alone In- 
dia, conquered India, England eommands the trade 
of most of the Southern ocean, the trade of China, 
the trade of the islands of the Pacific, the trade 
even of the Sandwich Islands, that almost Ameri- 
can possession. 

It is supposed by some that we have an eastern 
trade. It is true, we exchange our money for 
their merchandise, but this ts not trade. We are 
mere carriers to the East, messengers, paid mes- 
sengers it is true, still but messengers for the great 
commercial Power that has made the East her 
tributary. We are ourselves tributary to the 
East, or if not to the East, through the East trib- 
utary to England; for we buy of the East while 
we do not sell to the East. While we buy in the 
ports of China over twenty-five million dollars 
ber annum, we sell but about five millions of dol- 
lars; the balance we pay in exchange on FEng- 
land. ‘To meet this, to settle the balance of our 
China trade, each year we have to ship to Eng- 
land over twenty millions worth of our gold, cotton, 
fand tobacco. This is an enormous drain upon the 
resources and industry of our country. 

We have been, and we are,'the carriers and 
messengers between Europe and Asia. It wasa 
good, a profitable, and a sufficient business for & 
people as young as ourselves, and I hope we may 
continue to transact the same business upon terms 
as advantageous as heretofore; but the time has 


' arrived, it seems to me, the time has arrived when 


we may emerge from the carrier to the trader, 
from the messenger to the merchant, from the ser- 
vant to the master, and do the business, or, *t 


least, enter into the business and exchanges of 


the East on our own account. How far we have 


ty convince Senators of the validity of my objec- ‘| Gevernment having assumed to furnish to the || heretofore failed in doing this, I cannot better 
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strate than by reference to a single article of 
wamerce, cotton fabrics, Cotton ia one of our 
reat staples. Our cotton manufactures can now 
pete with the world. While we find a market 
» China for two hundred thousand pieces of 
cotton goods per annum, England sells to China 
three million pieces per annum. One to fifteen is 
the ratio. ‘These goods constitute our principal 
item. We send out a little tobacco and a few 
Yankee notions; but we have nothing that deserves 
the name of an export trade to China. 

Shanghai, the most prosperous commercial city 
in China, is almost entirely in the hands of Amer- 
ican merchants. At Canton and Hong Kong, I 
believe, our merchants are in advance, in point of 
enterprise, of their English neighbors; but no 
American or other merchant of Shanghai, or Can- 
ton, or Hong Kong, ever orders a dollar of mer- 
chandise frem our markets on the Atlantic. The 
orders of both American and English merchants 
all co tothe markets of England, no matter what 
the commodity wanted, no matter how English 
prices compare with ours. Our exports are con- 
fined to chance ventures of our own merchants, 
sent out at their own risk, and they cannot be 
said to constitute a feature in the commerce of our 
country. What [ have said of our trade with 
China, is more or less true of our trade with the 
States of South America, the Pacific Islands, and, 
indeed, the whole trade of the Pacific, except so 
much as is now commanded by the commerce of 
the infant city of San Francisco, 

| have made these statements for the purpose, 
frst, of having understood the condition of our 
trade with the Pacific as it now is; and second, of 
showing that the measure now under considera- 
tion will do much to make it what it should be. 
[do not hope to see it altogether what it should 
be, until | see the great iron horse, on his road of 
iron, with his lightning tread, passing and repass- 
ing our central mountains, and bearing the choicest 
treasures of the two hemispheres for his burden. 

The people of the United States are the only 
thoroughly civilized and commercial people occu- 
pying an advantageous position in the Pacific. 
The city of San Francisco, on the bay of San 
Francisco, is the only commercial city in the 
Pacific occupying a commanding geographical 
position in respect to the Pacific commerce. That 
city possesses a population with the intelligence, 
enterprise, and spirit of progress, which, when 
taken in connection with the great resources and 
vital energies of (permit me to say it) the great 
State of California, must, in the consecutive order 
of things, by the force of laws absolute, absolute 
as the laws of physical nature, command and con- 
trol the rich commerce of the East, despite Eng- 
land and the world. I say this must be. I will 


in 


not undertake to say when; much depends upon | 


‘he intelligent legislation of the Federal Congress; 


more depends upon the enterprising spirit of the | 


American people. 

For thecommerce of that young city; in behalf 
of the interests of that great State, a State which 
is now sustaining the trembling credit of the whole 
Union; in behalf of the Pacific coast, the fairest. 
richest, most valuable portion of the Republic, I 
might insist upon this measure asa right, or I 
might insist upon it as oneof essential policy, but 
| have not the time allowed me to discuss this 
subject in its various aspects, and I shall drop the 
question, so far as it relates to our western coast; 
| will drop, also, the considerations which relates 
‘o the Sandwich Islands, and I will say nothing 
of thegreat prospective advantages of our opening 
trade with Japan, considerations not to be over- 
looked or disregarded, contenting myself with 
calling your attention to the facts that we have 
vast possessions, we have an enterprising people, 
and we have a large commerce upon the Pacific. 
[am informed that the whale fisheries of the 
northern Pactfic alone employ six hundred and 
thirty-four vessels, and eighteen thousand men, 
and yield an annual profit of $10,000,000. 1 
am further told that the probable number of our 
heople at this moment engaged in navigating the 

acific is over thirty thousand, having in their 
care, in port and upon the sea, some $70,000,000 of 
American property, and this independent of the 
‘ocal commerce of California, and the coast. The 
magnitude of these considerations might well jus- 
‘ify the claim for ocean mail service on the Pacific, 
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but, as I have proposed, I shall endeavor to pre- 
sent the question in another aspect. 

The proposition is a mail from San Francisco 
to China. [ask your attention to the fact that 
the United States never had any regular commu- 
nication with the Pacifie until the establishment 
of the present California mail; that she has not 
now, and never had, any regular communication 
with Eastern Asia, except through England, and 
by the Engiish overland route to India and China. 
It isa marked fact, that although a rival of Eng- 
land ag a commercial nation, we have no mail 
communication of our own with any of the coun- 
tries of the world, except those of Western Eu- 
rope. England, English enterprise, on the other 
hand, has environed the whole world with a net- 
work of mails. She holds regular mail communica- 
tion with every country upon the globe where there 
is to be found amarket. London is made agreat 
center, from which radiates and to which is re- 

| turned the commercial intelligence which gives to 
England commercial ascendency in all directions. 
Krom London, by the Cape of Good Hope and 
Madagascar, she has a regular mail commanding 
Africa and reaching the East. The mail by Suez, 
Aden, and Singapore,and thence to Australia, New 
Zealand, China, and the whole of southern and 
eastern Asia, is the route upon which Europe 
and the United States depend for the faciliiies for 
eastern communication. By her line to Halifax, 
she communicates with her North American pos- 
sessions; by her line to Boston, she communi- 
cates with the United States; with her lines to 
St. Thomas, Jamaica, Havana, Panama, Guaya- 
quil, Cailao, and Valparaiso, she communicates 
with the West Indies, and the western coast of 
South America. With another mail, by the Cape 
de Verd Islands to Pernambuco, and thence by 
Rio Janeiro to Montevideo, she communicates 
with the whole eastern coast of South America. 
She has, in fact, the promptest and most certain 
communication with all parts, not only of the civ- 
ilized, but of the barbarous: world, that human 
| skill and enterprise can command. 

It is this feature of British enterprise that has 
made and sustains the British empire as the first 
Power in Europe or the world. 

In extent of territory, in fertility of soil, in na- 
tive physical resources, the whole of Great Brit- 
ain would rank below several of the States of this 
Union, and below many of the States of Europe; 
yet she supports a population of more than twenty 
millions. Her merchants are merchant princes; 
her landed aristocracy are the proudest and 
| wealthiest in Europe. The annual income of 
many of her nobility and large proprietors would 
purchase acontinental dukedom. She maintains a 
large standing army, and a navy that has never 
been equaled in extent or capacity; besides this 
she bears the burden of an enormous national debt. 
These burdens, all burdens—her great debt, her 
navy, her army, and her luxury—she bears them 
all; bears themvas lightly as a knight might bear 
his armor, and moves unbent, first in place and 
power among the nations. 

Cut off the communication of Great Britain 
with other and remote countries, where she finds 
the markets for the products of her work-shops, 
and, l ask, where would be the pride and the power 
of England? They would soon become things of 
the past, only known to history. I ask again— 
and to this question I ask the attention of gentle- 
men—why should our ships go in ballast from 
Boston and New York to Europe to take in cargo 
for China and the East? Why should we con- 
tinue to be carriers and messengers for Erf&land ? 


Why is not Boston or New York as good a | 


market for the China merchant as London or 

_ Liverpool? Why may not the American mer- 
chant at Shanghai, or Canton, or Hong Kong, as 
well order merchandise from our own markets as 
from the markets of England ? 

The reply to these questions is mainly found in 
the single and simple proposition that facility of 
communication commands commerce; that mar- 
kets being equal in point of commodities, price, 
and locality, in competing for buyers, their suc- 
cess will be in proportion to the facility with 
which intelligence can be transmitted between the 
place of the buyer and the respective markets. 

_ As, for instance, assume the markets of Boston 
\, and New York to be equidistant from St. Louis, 
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the time and expense Of transportation the same; 
assume, at the same time, that inteliigence, by 
mail or otherwise, passes from St. Louts to New 
York in three days, and from St. Louis to Boston 
in six days, itis the simplest proposition in polit- 
ico economical science that the St. Louis merchant, 
trading to Boston, could not compete with the 
St. Louis merchant trading to New Yerk; or, in 
other terrns, New York would command the trade 
of St. Louis. The multitude of considerations 
entering into this conclusion | have not time to 
discuss. | will assume—I know that | may safely 
assume—that the correctness, the jstness of this 
conclusion will be recognized by. every gentleman 
who hears me. For the same reason that New 
York, in the case supposed, would command the 
trade of St. Louis, England commands the trade 
of China. For the same reason the St. Louis 
merchant could not afford to trade to Boston, the 
American merchant in China cannot afford to 
trade to New York. 

‘The only China mail has, as I have before stated, 
to gu from New York to London, and from thence, 
by the English overland route, to find its way to 
the place of its destination. London is sixty-five 
days from China; New York 1s nearly eighty 
days. ‘The invoice in reply to an order from 
China or London would be received in China in 
one hundred and thirty days. The imvoice in 
reply to the same order on New York would not 
be received until thirty days later. The merchan- 
dise 1iseif ordered from England would arrive at 
an earlier day; besides this, a bill on London be- 
longing to a China merchant is met and answered 
thirty days sooner than a billon New York. The 
monetary and mercantile interests go together, and 
therefore it is that the first thing that an American 
merchant who is about to establish himself in 
China has to do, is to make his credits and 
arrangements both with bankers and merchants 
in England. He is compelled by English enter- 
prise and energy toan English market. He has 
no choice. It isa condition necessary to his enter- 
ing into competition with his commercial rivals 
upon equal terms. 

This bill proposes to give an advantage, in point 
of communication, to the markets and merchants 
of the United States over. the markets and mer- 

_ chants of England, equal to that which England 
now evjoys. By the steam mail now proposed, 
in connection with the present San Francisco mail, 
the commercial points of China will be brought 
within forty days of New York. New York will 
be twenty-five days nearer Chiffa than London is 
now, and London will be depefdent upon our 
mails for ten days’ earlier inteiligence from China 
than she now receives by herown. And let me 
say, when this advantage has been secured and its 
influence upon our commerce has been fairly felt, 
we will cease to have twenty-odd million against 

| us as a balance of the China trade. England will 
not sell fifteen to our one of cotton fabrics in the 
China market. Our tobacco will supersede her 
opium, and, with the aid of our commercial posi- 
tion at San Francisco, we will in a few years 
drive England from all competition on the Pacific 
ocean. 

The force and truth of what I state, and the 
importance of this measure, cannot fail to be recog- 
nized by every representative of the commercial 
and manufacturing interests upon this floor; let 
me suggest, however, that it is of equal importance 
to the agricultural interests of even the remote 
West. The late Commissioner to China, Mr. 
Marshall, a very able man, in a very able paper 
on our commercial relations with China, addressed 
to the Secretary of State, which is now printed 
/and among the documents of the House, even 

goes so far as to express the opinion that when 

the China trade is fairly opened, California will 
| have less interest in it than Mississippi or Arkan- 
sas. He seys she will certainly have less interest 
in it than New York or Massachusetts. I donot 
entirely agree with Mr. Marshall, but there is 
' much truth in his observations, and his opinion is 
entitled to great consideration. We know that 
we cannot improve the mariet of our manufac- 
turers abroad without improving the market of 
our producers at home. With nothing but an 
agricultural and pastoral population, the whole 
country would be very much in the condition 
\| California was ten years ago, and cattle worth 
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two dollara a head, the value of their hides for 


exportation. The gold mines of California started 


another branch of industry in that State, and by | 


furnishing an active market, made the same cattle 
worth filty dollars a head. The manufacturing 
and commercial interests of this country are to its 
agricultural interests what the gold mines of Cali- 
fornia are to the farmers of that State. ‘They fur- 
nish the markets for the surplus of our agriculture, 
and those markets will be active, extensive, and 
profitable, as by our energy and enterprise we 
make our manufacturing and commercial interests 
triumph over foreign competition in the markets 
of the world. 

By our enterprise to conquer from England the 
markets of China would be a worthier and a more 
valuable achievement, than to conquer all the 
barren hilis of Mexico, or all the sunny islands 
of the Pacific. 1 believe in, I have faith in, the 
peaceful triumphs of commercial enterprise. Com- 
merce is the great civilizer, and more, she is the 
forerunner and companion of freedom. She is 
n builder, not a destroyer. She is a friend, not 
w foe to mankind, and her triumphs beat become 
this age, while they will best promote not only 
the prosperity, but the permanency of our Re- 
public. 

I wish, earnestly wish, this bill to pass. 
received the sanction of the Senate upon grave and 
full discussion. It cannot be objected to upon 
principle. It is called for by the commercial and 
business interests of the country. We call our- 
selves a progressive people. ‘This will be prog- 
ress in the true direction. 
indefinite, or merely speculative views of progress. 
J am no enthusiast, but | believe in living, acting, 


and legislating up to our destiny, and even will | 


confess that 1 have some sympathy with the sen- 
timent: 


* Better though each man’s life-blood were a river: 
That it should flow and overflow, than creep 
Through thousand lazy channels in our veins, 
Dam’d, tike the dull canal, with locks and chains; 
Or moving, as a sick man in his sleep, 

Three paces, and then faltering.”’ 


Gentlemen, permit me again to ask your sup- | 


port of this measure. I have urged it as one of 
common interest. In conclusion, let me ask it in 
behalf of our Pacific interests. 
behalf of the commercial interests of San Fran- 
cisco, a city the strange and wonderful history of 
which is the most astonishing evidence of the 


capacity of our people, and the most perfect illus- | 


tration of the sufliciency of our free institutions. 


INSANE ASYLUM. 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN G. DAVIS, | 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Tuurspay, February 22, 1855. 

On the ‘* Bill to organize an Institution for the 
Insane of the Army and Navy, and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.’’ 

Mr. DAVIS. On Monday last I made a mo- 
tion to suspend the rules, in order to enable meto 
report a bill from the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, to organize an institution for the in- 
sane of the Army and Navy, and of the District 
of Columbia. Pending that motion the House 
adjourned. Iam willing now to take that matter 
up and dispose of it, in order that other gentlemen 
may have the opportunity to make such motions 
as they desire. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
diana is willing, I should like to have the vote 


taken without any debate, without speeches, upon 


the bill of my colleague, [Mr. Coss.] 
Mr. CHASTAIN. I rise to a 


from Indiana to bring up another question? 
Ihe SPEAKER. The Chair has so decided. 


The motion of the gentleman from Indiana, to sus- | 
pend the rules, was made on Monday last, and 


takes precedence, or rather must be disposed of, 


before another similar motion can be entertained. | 


Mr. CHASTAIN. Bat] understand that - 
esition was voted down. ee ee 


It has 


I indulge in no wild, or | 


Let me ask it in | 


If the gentleman from In- | 


uestion of || 
order. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has, || 
as | understand it, moved to suspend the rules for | 
the purpose of taking up the bill he indicated. Is | 
i in order, pending that motion, for the gentleman | 
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TheSPEAKER. Notatall. The House ad- | 


journed pending the motion, and it held over. The 
Clerk will report the bill which the gentleman from 
Indiana wishes to report. 


The bill was reported, as follows: 
A bill to organize an institution for the insane 


of the Army and Navy, and of the District of Co- | 


lumbia, in said District. 

The SPEAKER. 
House to consider the bill without objection? 

[Cries of ** Yes!”’ ** Yes!’’] 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire to submit a few remarks 
in regard to this bill. 

TheSPEAKER. The object of the question of 
the Chair was to prevent the necessity of moving 
to suspend the rules. There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, if there is no objection, I 
will defer any remarks for the present. 

The Clerk read the bill through. 

Mr. CHANDLER, of Pennsylvania. Is this 
bill, and the arrangements made under it, founded 


/upon the current opinions of Dr. Kirkbride and 


others? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes, sir; and I shall take occa- 
sion to refer to the opinions of these gentlemen in 
the course of my remarks. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be remembered that, | 
on the 3lstof August, 1852, $100,000 were appro- | 


priated by Congress for the purchase of a site, and 
the erection, furnishing, and fitting up of an hospital 
for the insane of the Army and Navy, and of the 
District of Columbia. 

The site, which is situated in this District, on 
the southeast side of the Anacostia river, better 
known, perhaps, as the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac, and about two miles due south from the 
Capitol, came into the possession of the Govern- 
ment on the Ist of January, 1853, and on the 27th 
of May following the foundation of the hospital 
edifice was commenced. 


At the close of the first session of this Congress | 


a further appropriation of $36,809 was made for 
the same objects. 


At the present time a portion of the building, 


capable of accommodating about forty patients, | 
with their usual care-takers, is completed, and | 


occupied by the insane of the District. 


The external and internal walls of another por- | 
tion, conforming to the original design, and with | 


capacity for fifty patients, have been erected since 
the adjournment of the last session. A wash, 
gas, and engine-house has also been erected since 
the adjournment of the last session, and so far 
completed as to be used for its appropriate pur- 
poses, and arrangements have been made for 


ter. 


At this stage, in the progress of the work, an | 


organic law, regulating the mode of managing the 


| institution, is plainly demanded. 
After a very careful and full consideration of | 


the subject, the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia unanimously concur in recommending the 
bill which I now have the honor to introduce. 


The plan of organization for which it provides, | 


appears from various authoritative documents 
touching the subject examined by the committee, 
to embrace all the provisions for the creation ofa 
proper board of supervisory inspectors or visitors, 
and for the appointment of a resident principal, or 
superintendent, with powers suited to an efficient, 
economical, and useful conduct of the daily affairs 
of the hospital, which are found to be usual and 
uniform in similar establishments, situated in the 
different States of the Union. 

The provisions of the bill for the admission and 
discharge of the several classes of patients which 
the institution is designed to accommodate, are 
believed to accord with the benevolent and liberal 
designs of Congress in establishing it, and with 


the laws and customs of the several departments | 
_of Government concerned, and, at the same time, 


to be equally applicable to any changes, that may, 


from time to time, be made in the legal relations | 
of the insane of either the Army and Navy or of | 


the District. 
There are, Mr. Speaker, in our country, thirty- 


three public institutions exclusively devoted to the | 
care and treatment of the insane, situated in fwenty- | 


three different States. Three other States are now 
building hospitals for their insane, and five are not 
known to have yet commenced any special pro- 


Is it the pleasure of the | 


supplying and storing an abundance of good wa- | 
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vision for that afflicted class of our fellow men 
Besides the institutions which I have mentioned 
there are in the United States five private establish. 
| ments for the treatment of deranged persons, 

The official personnel engaged in administerine 
the affairs of each of thirty out of thirty-three of 
these establishments corresponds so precisely the 
one with the other that the organic act touchino 
that point of any one of them might be applied 15 
| all without materially deranging their present re. 

spective modes of management. Sizteen of these 
institutions have gone into operation within the 
last fifteen years, and all with precisely the same 
internal and external régime. 

This uniformity, sir, did not arise from a blind 
imitation of some early example, accidental jn 
its character, in all subsequent enterprises of the 
| kind, but is the natural result of mature eXpe- 
| rience interpreted and applied by men actuated by 

a sincere and enlightened benevolence. 

The early institutions in this country started of 
| in imitation of the then prevalent mode of man. 
| agement in British asylums. Their organization 

seems to have been derived from that of ordinary 

hospitals, at a time when the management of the 
| insane was very different from what it now is, 
There was, accordingly, in the insane as well as 
other hospitals, a physician, or surgeon, who 
should visit the patients two or three times in the 
week; a house-surgeon or apothecary, to live in 
the house, prepare the prescriptions of the physi- 
| cian, and be ready for accidents and emergencies; 

a steward to manage the finances and household 

economy; and a matron to look after the female 
| patients. The power intrusted to these officers 
|| was so equally divided between them, that respon- 
| sibility was frittered away, and that unity of plan 

and of purpose so necessary in maintaining the 
ordinary routine of service, not to speak of any 
higher end, was entirely wanting. Each officer 
was constantly interfering with some other, and 
preparing for some fresh jealousy or heart-burning 
disorder or dissatisfaction. The ignorance, tem- 
per, and caprice of the keepers, as those having 
the immediate charge of the patients were styled, 
suffering but little check from the loose and ill- 
defined authority above them, literally rioted 
among their deplorable victims, and the English 
receptacles for the insane were popularly and just- 
|| ly known as mad houses or bedlams, and were the 
| theaters of the grossest abuses. Finding our pro- 
| totypes in the mother country radically defective, 
and there being here no prejudices of custom to 
overcome, as abroad, our countrymen lost no time 
in making such modifications as experience sug- 
gested, and were not long in reaching the present 
regimé the basis of which is thedomiciliation of the 
patients end the whole household engaged in their 
care, with the superintendent to whom is confided 
| the requisite authority, and upon whom is laid 
the responsibility of a humane and skillful direc- 
tion of his charge. Practically, the simple and 
efficient system of executive government which 
| prevails in American asylums creates a family of 
which the physician-in-chief is the head, to whom 
is confided the entire direction of the medical and 
moral treatment of the patients, and of the duties of 
all persons engaged directly or indirectly in their 
| care. An assistant physician who acts as apoth- 
ecary, and aids the principal in all his labors, and 
a steward and matron, also, reside in the institu 
tion with the superintendent. Holding this rela- 
tion to the patients and all the employees of the 
establishment, the principal enjoys the best oppor- 
| tunities of studying the peculiarities of each case, 
and of adapting his treatment to the ever varying 
exigencies of such a peculiar household, and, at 
| the same time, of knowing and promptly correct- 
ing the abuses which the care of irresponsible and 
exceedingly troublesome persons naturally engen- 
| ders. Frequent inspections of the establishment 
by a board of visitors, composed of individuals 
|| well known in the community, and possessing the 
public confidence, is found to be an efficient prac- 
_ tical means of preventing frauds and abuses from 
_ creeping into its service, and, also, of affording 
the medical head that support before the public, 
| under difficulties, to which he is entitled. 

It has been proposed, sir, that a consulting phy- 
sician should be officially connected with the 
|| **Government hospital for the insane;’’ but In 
‘| recommending such an office the committee would 
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nave disregarded the great weight both of testi- 
mony and practice upon that point. 
” Dr. Kirkbride, physician-in-chief of the Penn- 


eylvania hospital for the insane, distinguished alike | 
for his great ability and long experience in the | 


treatment of the insane, writes: 
« No such officer as consulting physician, or visiting 


Pe a few institutions, should ever be allowed, for such 
grrangements invariably lead to difficulties of a serious na- 
ture, and ean be productive of noadvantage. I speak with- 
out hesitation on this subject, because, in my seventeen 
years of service among the insane, I have had ample opnor- 
iunities to Witness the results of the different systems that | 
have been proposed. _All the schemes of having non resi- 
gent officers controlling institutions fur the insane have 
proved sigual failures, and I do not think you will find any 
one who has had much to do with the management of such 
institutions recommending any other course than that 
adopted unanimously by the association of medical super- 
intendents. Itseems especially important that the national 
hospital, located, as it is, at the seat of Government, should 
bs a model, not Only in its buildings, but, what is of still 
more importance, in its plan of government and system of 
qwanagement.”? 


Dr. Kirkbride then refers to an essay written by 
him, and published in the American Journal of 


Insanity, for his views more in detail on this sub- | 
ject, and from which I beg leave to read the fol- | 


lowing extracts: 


‘s Physician.—T he physician should be the superintendent 
and chief executive officer of the establishment. Besides 
being a well educated physician, he should possess the 
mental, physical, and social! qualities to fit him for the post. 
He should serve during good behavior, reside on, or very 
pear, the premises, and his compensation should be so lib- 
eral as to enable him to devote his whole time and energies 
tothe welfare of the hospital. He should nominate to the 
board suitable persons to act as assistant physician, stew- 


ard, and matron. He should have entire control of the | 


nedical, moral, and dietetic treatment of the patients, the 
wrestricted power of appointment and discharge of all 


persons engaged in their care, and should exercise a general | 


supervision and direction of every department of the insti- 
tulion.”? 
*. 


* * * * * * 

‘Tt would seem to require but little argument to show that 
a hospital for the insane should have but one official head— 
in reality, as Well as inname—to whom every one employed 


about it must be stricUy subordinate. It would be as rea- || 


sonable to suppose that a proper discipline, or that good 
order would prevail in a ship with two captains, or in an 
army with two generals-in-chief, or in a school with several 
principals, as to expect to find them in an hospital of the 


kind referred to, Where two or more individuals were act- || 


ing independently of all others, or in which there were cer- 
tain Oflicers over whom the physician in-chief had no con- 
vol. If such an arrangement ever worked well anywhere, 
it must have been owing tu some very peculiar mental or- 
ganization in those acting under it, and not because the 
principle was not radically wrong. 

The very peculiar character of a majority of the patients 
received in such institutions, the numerous body of assist- 
ants required in their care, the large number of persons 


employed in the various departments,the necessity for active | 


and unceasing vigilance, joined with gentleness and firm- 


ness in all our intereourse with the mentally afflicted, and | 


for prompt decisions in cases of difficulty render it indis- 


pensable—if we wish the best results—that a large amount | 


of authority should be vested in the chief officer.”? 

Dr. Bell, of the McLean Asylum, near Boston, 
now the senior superintendent in office in this 
country, after expressing, substantially, the same 
views as the preceding, adds: 

“T believe [ only express the universal opinion of all 


engaged in the cause of the insane, when I say that we | 


watch the operations of the national institution with the 


deepest interest. We feel that there should be a model in || 
rézime, and in detail, after which the hundreds of institu- | 


tons to come may be wisely conformed. So far, it has met 


the entire approval of all those practically engaged in this 
speciality.?? 


Dr. Stribbling, of the Western Lunatic Asylum 


of Virginia, and who is distinguished for the able | 


manner in which he has conducted the affairs of 


that institution for the last eighteen years, has | 
expressed his approval of the provisions of the | 


bill under consideration in the following terms : 

“ After a connection with this asylum for more than eigh- 
teen years, [ hesitate not to say, that if the responsible 
duty should devolve on me of framing a system of regula- 
Uons for its reorganization, J would adopt, in every material 
particular, the features embraced in the act which you 


inclosed me.’? 

Again. Dr. Ray, late superintendent of the 
Maine Hospital for the Insane, and now of the 
Butler Hospital, near Providence, Rhode Island, in 


an essay “on the principal hospitals for the insane | 


in Great Britain, France, and Germany,” delivered 
in 1846, and published in the American Journal 
of Insanity, after reviewing at length the system 


of treating the insane, and mode of managing | 


tsylums in those countries, gives a decided pref- 
erence for our system over all others, and adds: 
“ The organization which prevails in our institutions is, 


v<jcian, or president of a board, as was formerly adopted | 
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under all the circumstances, the best that can be devised, |) submitted with a view alone to influence the action 
embracing a physician who resides in the house, com- 


‘ e . 
pletely controlling the management of the patients, and | of Congress =pon this bill, but with & hope that 
everything relating to their welfare, appoinung and dis- | they may be of some value to those in other parts 
charging the attendants, and responsible for the general | of our country who may hereafter engage in sim- 
condition of the establishment ; an assistant physician, || jlar works of charity and benevolence. 


seconding his views, sharing his labors, and thus enabling | : : 
him to ‘ discharge his responsibility to science,’ using the I peer’: Mr. Speaker, there can be no objec- 


language of Jacobi, ‘ for the results of his medical observa- | Hons to the bill, and therefore call for the previous 
tions, and for the promotion of his own advancement as a question. 


man and as a philosopher :? a matron to direct the house- The call for the previous question received a 
| keeping, and superintend the work and clothing of the 


female patients ; a steward to manage the financial and second, and the main question was ordered to be 
out-of-doors concerns, and provide for the subsistence of | NOW put. 

tbe whole household. All the officers are usually appointed The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read 
by the directors, but the assistants should virtually, at a third time; and being engrossed, it was read the 


leas i is ve , 2s > . . 
ee appointed and discharged by the superintendent third time, and passed. 


Dr. D. T. Brown, physician-in-chief of the | ——$—$—  ——___—__—. 
Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane, in the State | PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


of New York, in a letter of the 27th of December | 3 oe a 
SPEECH OF HON. RICHARD YATES, 
** T can discover no advantage whatever in adding to the 
corps of officers therein mentioned, (medical superintend le ras Houses op Rerausanvarives 
) C i ’ 
ing their relations and duties. February 23, 1855 
* The medical superintendent should be untrammeled in y 23, 1855, 
aah ee —— ~ aa 8 — of Ocean. 
iselors, is each patient intrusted by their friends ; on 7 . : 
' , aan Mr. YATES said, I desire to occupy the atten- 


last, writes: 
OF ILLINOIS, 
ent, assistant physician, steward, and matron,) or in vary- 
his internal administration by any official embarrassment. In favor of constructing a Railroad to the Pacific 
him, and on no other, rests the personal responsibility of 


|| their care and treatment; in his mind alone is the sense of | tion of the committee, Mr. Chairman, fora short 


that responsibility constantly present and effective ; and for | time, in giving my views on the subject of a rail- 
him alone are official success, professional reputation, the 


> bn : . 
love of patients, and the esteem of their families, identified road to the E acific. And notwithstanding it is 
with a conscientious discharge of duty. the impression of many that the vote which re- 
‘‘ Efficient and successful administration of an insane || committed the bill to the committee, has sent it to 
hospital is. to be secured only by intrusting its internal || g sleep which knows no waking, yet I hope that 
| affairs to one controlling mind. he H il ffer th : ‘ : 
« Division of authority entails division of responsibility, the ouse wl! su er that committee to report it 
| indifference to the higher moral duties of such a station, | back. Jam well satisfied, that many who voted 
variance of opinion on, and consequent confusion of mis- || for its committal were the friends of the bill, and 
chief in, daily occurrences requiring decisive action. __ did so that a more perfect bill might be submitted 
** It involves the almost certain destruction of that unity eo e d ’ if thi ble } } 
of control over attendants and domestics, and that corre- |) 1 its stead. aut If this reasonable hope 6 all 
sponding sense, in their minds, of dependence upon a single || fail, I trust that the difficulty may be obviated by 
source of authority, without which an asylum becomes | a bill well digested, and satisfactory to its friends, 
truly a bedlam.’? 


|| from the Senate. 
And now, Mr. Speaker, I might adduce other There can be no good reason for the delay of 
arguments. I might produce to the House the | this measure; there is a majority in both branches 
opinions of many other distinguished gentlemen, | of Congress for it; a large majority of the different 
Whose ability, learning, and experience entitle || State Legislatures have adopted resolutions in- 
their opinions to the highest consideration, to show || structing their Senators, and requesting their Rep- 
that the plan of organization and management of || resentatives to advocate its passage. The press 
this institution in the bill before you, is substan- | and public meetings, and State and National con- 
tially similar to that universally adopted in this | ventions have demanded it; the country is not only 
country, and which has, from experience, been | in its favor, but impatient for the favorable action 
found to be the best calculated to promote the || of Congress; in fact, the sentiment of the people, 
humane and benevolent purposes for which they || in every section, and in every State, isstrong, per- 
are designed, but I consider it unnecessary. vading, and almost unanimous in itsfavor. Cali- 
One interesting circumstance in the history of || fornia, from her far and isolated home upon the 
'| the progress made in the management of the | Pacific, hoids out her imploring hands; the toil 
insane, brought to my notice in the examination || worn emigrant ae his dreary pilgrimage 
of this subject, addresess itself to the patriotism, || across the desert and the mountains, exposed to 
as well as benevolence, of this body. It is, that a || famine, disease, and assaults of the savage, sends 
little more than a quarter of a century has sufficed || his strong appeal to us; the emigrant, exposed to 
to produce a complete revolution in the relative || the hazards of the sea, sends to us ‘upon the wail- 
positions of the English and American asylums. || ings of the ocean storm his anxious prayer for 
Hardly thirty years have elapsed since we were || our immediate action in behalf of the road. 
the grateful imitators of the mother country. We || For several years past this subject has occupied 
might now be proud of the fact, that we are, to || the attention of our statesmen and sagacious busi- 
no inconsiderable extent, her exemplars; and her || ness menof the country. And it is, perhaps, well 
time-honored, but cumbrous and inefficient, system || that Congress did not at first embark in the enter- 
of management is fast giving way to the practical, || prise. In an undertaking so stupendous, it were 
| common-sense plan which prevails here. | always well to abide ‘‘ the sober second thought.’” 
| 1 apprehend no one is likely to overrate the || Hasty, unmatured and prematured legislation 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


importance of making this establishment at the || would, in all probability, give it a backset from 
seat of the General Government a model in its || which it would not recover for years tocome. It 
construction, organization, and management, to || should be undertaken with a full knowledge of 
which, as Dr. Bell remarks, ‘‘ the hundreds of || its magnitude and all the difficulties in the way. 
institutions to come may be wisely conformed.’’ | The plan of construction, and all the details of 

Humbling as is the confession, the class of || that plan, should be thoroughly digested before 
institutions under consideration are designed to |, undertaking a work, which, in its most favorable 
| relieve a condition of humanity which is, perhaps, || aspects, challenges the wisdom of the statesman, 
| quite as likely to overtake the proudest as well as | and the capital, and the enterprise of the country. 
| the humblest citizen. And whatever tends to || But I think now, sir, all must admit that the time 
elevate their character and increase their useful- || for actionis athand. The Government has wisely, 
| 
| 


ness should command our regard and receive our || and with prudent forecast, by its appropriation of 
support. $150,000, caused explorations to be made by com- 
Mr. Speaker, the institution for the insane in | petent boards of engineers; and the country, after 
/my own young State is the pride of our people. | the fullest presentation of the subject for years 
It has accomplished the most beneficial results for | past, and after a successful wrestle on the eastern 
|| this unfortunate class, and met the most sanguine | half of her territory in the construction of rail- 
|| hopes of its early projectors. roads, has deliberately pronounced its verdict in 
; 
} 
| 


The examination of this subject, appealing, as | favor of its immediate construction. The Atlantic 
it does, to the best sympathies of the human |, cities have already extended their various lines of 
heart, has been to me a source of satisfaction. I | railroad to the Mississippi; the iron horse is on 
| have not regarded it as a work of labor, but a || his way west of that stream; he will soon siake 

work of pleasure, and although my remarks have || his thirst in the Missouri,and be impatient to pur- 
‘been somewhat extended, they have not been | sue his journey into the rich plains and attraciive 
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regions, which lie beyond, and which only await 
scoming to teem with life, and the busy hum 


‘i, and to smile with farms and cities, and 
all the improvements of agriculture, commerce 


and civilization. 

Mr. Chairman, there are four questions to 
volved, and then the path of duty is plainly marked 
be iore tl 

First. Do the wanta of the country require such 
Second. 1s it practicable? Third. Who 
Fourth. Where 1s it to be? 
have been lugged into the de- 


be 


a road? 
is to makes 
Other questions 


bate. The oft-onswered argument of unconstitu- 
tionality is raised. This objection 1s a sort of vade 
mecum with some gentlemen; it 13 always on hand, 


ht against any beneficent meas- 
ure. Itisso indiscriminately applied, and so per- 
tinaciously urged, as to leave it in doubt whether, 
necording to the straight-jacketed interpretations 
ventiemen to the Constitution, that 
is not designed as an obstruction to 
rather than as a charter for the 
happiness 
This objection is generally 
brought forward by those who vote qway freely 
the public money for light- houses, arsenals, forts, 
ships, and all other improvements on the sea- 
In all these things they see no constitu- 
tional barriers; but propose the disbursement of a 
dollar of Federal money, or the appropriation of a 
single acre of the public domain for the removal of 
snags from our rivers, the improvement of our 
lake harbors, or the construction of a road through 
the broad domain which separates us from our 
Pacific possessions, and their sensibilities are won- 
derfally shocked. Thouch there is no reason for 
the discrimination—the object in each case being 
the protection of life and property, the defense of 
the country, and the proper regulation of com- 
merce, the one with foreign nations, the other 
among the several States—yet, with astute tech- 
nical argumentation and abstract metaphysics, 
‘‘ splitting the hair betwixt the north and south- 
west side,’’ they find ample constitutional power 
for the former, but scout at any such power for 
the latter. With some politicians this habit of 
finding constitutional objections seems to be an 
incurable malady. 
the best statesmen, laughs at the decisions of our 
courts, and defies all the well-defined precedents 
of the Government, established by the great co- 
temporary men and framers of the Constitution, 
and approved and ratified by their successors down 
to the present time. 
But, sir, the effect of this gbjection of unconsti- 
tutionality is feltinthe West. It retards our pro- 
gress. And whenever we decry such a course, 


ready to e by 


given by some 
instrument we 
useful legislation, 
hich purposes of promoting the public 


and general welfare. 


board. 
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it disregards the opinions of | 


the new States are taunted by these strict con- | 


structionists with being the beneficiaries of the 
Government. 

Since | have been a member of Congress, | 
have frequently heard the new States denounced 
as land pirates, simply, because they asked for 
portions of the public lands to aid them in the 
construction of railroads, as beneficial to the east- 
ern cities, as to themselves, and when the Gov- 
ernment, by the donation, so far from losing a 
dollar obtained full price for the lands donated at 
a period much earlier than if she had never parted 
with them. Now the truth is, that the land pol- 
icy, and I may add the Indian policy of this Gov- 
ernment, have both been systems of oppression 
to the West, and they ought to be changed, and 
changed at once. Both of them have been bar- 
riers to the progress and onward march of the free 
States. The Government has owned these lands, 
and she now owns fourteen hundred millions of 
acres of unoccupied lands, and it is to her interest 
to have them 
pendent freeholders. Every consideration of na- 
tional prosperity and progress would dictate such 


settled and improved by inde- | 


a policy; and she should say to every homeless | 


and landless American citizen, and every honest 
foreigner who seeks our land as an asylum, 
go upon a quarter section of that land and build 
up a home for yourself and your posterity for- 
ever ! 
the ** dog in the manger policy;’’ she has charged 
the bold pioneer who has encountered the vicissi- 
tudes of the forest, and exposed himself and fam- 
ily to every hardship, a dollar and a quarter per 
acre for these lands. And for what? | answer, for 


But, instead of that, sir, she has pursued | 
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making her a farm in the wilderness. Such a 
policy is oppressive, a tax upon industry. And 
where does that doilar and a quarter go? Is it 


expended in giving that pioneer roads, or in im- 
| roving the rivers and lakes which bear his pro- 
duce to market? No, sir, it finds its way into 
our Federal Treasury, to be. lavished for light- 
houses and arsenals, in aid of foreign commerce, 
in building ships to rot on our hands, or floating 
palaces, in which our merchant princes and the 
wealthy denizens of our cities may take their 
pleasure journeys across the ocean. This is not 
a correct policy. These lands should be given to 
the bold pioneer who gives them and the adjacent 
Government lands value by his occupation and 
cultivation; they should be free, sir; free for the 
landless and homeless. 

Then, sir, what has been our Indian policy? I 
speak not of this policy in a moral point of view; 
not of the policy which has driven the Indian from 
hunting ground to hunting ground, and from the 
graves of his fathers, until now his fast receding 
council fires are soon to be lit up for the last time 
upon the distant shores of the Pacific; or rather 
until hemmed in by the counter currents of popu- 
lation, from the Atlantic and the Pacific, his race 
is to be exterminated, and he is to perish from the 
face of the earth forever; but, sir, | speak of that 
policy, as it has effected, and still effects, the settle- 
ment of the new States of the West. The Gov- 
ernment, from the first settlement of the West 
until the present hour, instead of throwing around 
the Indian the influences of Christianity and civi- 
lization, has suffered him, through her agents, to 
be bribed with money, and whisky, and tobacco, 
to part with his noble and God-given heritage, and 
then has placed him from year to year in advance 
of the white population on each frontier, succes- 
sively, from Virginia to the Rocky mountains— 
a sort of Chinese wall to hem inand keep back the 
tide of western emigration. And now there isa 
cordon of Indian tribes beyond the frontiers of 
Arkansas, Texas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, and Minnesota—some four hundred thou* 
sand in number—able to bring forty thousand war- 
riors into the field; hostile from the memory of 
their past wrongs, and infuriated at the prospect 
of being driven from their last hunting grounds, 
ready to wreak their vengeance upon the advancing 
columns of emigration. i have referred to these 
systems of policy for the purpese of showing that 
the new States have not been such beneficiaries of 
the Government as some gentlemen suppose; and 
to show that the Government, so liberal in its be- 
stowments for the protection of foreign commerce, 
ought not, fora moment, to hesitate to donate a 
portion of the public lands to the construction of 
a road, which, while it will afford to the western 
emigrant a safe passage through the wilderness, 
will also contribute to the highest interest, pros- 
perity, and glory of the whole country. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the strictest 
constructionist can have no doubt upon the ground 
of the constitutionality of the Pacific road. Ifhe 
favors the Jackson test as a constitutional power, I 
mean nationality, then he cannot deny that such a 
work possesses all the elements of nationality. 
Then, there is ample power for Congress under 
either the war, post office, or commercial power. 
Take the case of military defense only. Is not such 
a road urgently demanded for the speedy and cheap 
transportation of our munitions of war and sup- 
plies to our Army in the Indian country ? And 
then, our Pacific possessions are the most exposed 
and least defensible points in the whole country; 
and, in the event of a war with one of the strong 
Powers of Europe, it would require our whele 
naval force to be drawn from every other sea to 
defend them. But establish a telegraph and rail- 
road communication, and then, in the event of a 
threatened attack from a foreign fleet on our Pa- 
cific possessions, in a day the news would be at 
the War office, in another day it could be dis- 


| patched to our troops in garrison, and to every 


section of the country, and the next day numerous 
regiments of our regulars and brave volunteers 
would be moving to the scene of war across the 


|| prairies faster than ‘‘the wild horse ’erst traveled 


| 
i 


them before the pursuing prairie fire.”’ 
But enough, sir, upon the question of power. 
The first question to be settled is, Do the wants 
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tion answers itself. With a young empire on our 
Pacific coast, teeming with wealth, and gold, anda 
numerous population, our own countrymen and 
kindred exposed, in the event of war with foreion 
Powers, to assault and invasion, without the p,, 
sibility cf timely succor, inaccessible to us ana 
by along and dangerous sea voyage, or overland 
travel still longer and more hazardous; is it neces. 
sary to ask whether a speedy and safe communi. 
cation with that people is needed? And the ques. 
tion is, not whether the road will pay? I maintain 
that the road should be made, whether the whola 
amount which the Government shall contribute in 
public lands shall be reimbursed to the Goverp. 
ment in dividend or not. It isa work of necessity: 
and necessities do not always pay. We do not 
ask whether our Army or Navy will pay. Rome 
did notask whether her great military roads would 
pay. Itis a work of military, postal, political, and 
social necessity; it is necessary to the efficiency of 
the Government in its administration of its affairs 
on the Pacific; necessary to the proper representa. 
tion of the State and Territories there in Congress; 
necessary to the transportation of the mails and 
munitions of war; necessary to the speedy and 
proper development of the resources of our vast 
interior; necessary to secure to us, agninst foreion 
competition, the commerce of the Pacific Seas; 
necessary to the unbroken and perpetuated union 
of these States, and necessary to the ful! diffusion 
of our ideas, our Jiberties, our civilization and 
Christianity. 

And, sir, as one of the Representatives of those 
megnificent agricultural empires cf the Mississippi 
valley, which only require the development of 
their resources, and marketable outlets to consti- 
tute them the granaries of the continent ard of 
the world, | anticipate vast and stupendous re- 
sults from the construction of this road. We 
shall behold the western half of our continent—the 
vast and illimitable acres of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Oregon permeated by a 
net-work of railroads as perfect and pervading as 
those of the eastern half; a series of populous 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific; a com- 
merce on the Pacific as extensive and magnificent 
as that we now have on the Atlantic, and cities 
at each extremity, and at the intersecting point 
with the Mississippi which would rival Carthage 
in her pride of power. It would open to us the 
trade of the Eastern World. We now find our 
long and hazardous way by the Isthmus, or by 
the southern canes of South America and Africa, 
after a six months’ dangerous sea voyage to Asia 
and the East India Islands; but when this great 
continental road shall be built, then we shall have 
a direct route in from three to six weeks to the 
Sandwich Islands, to Japan, China, and Hindos- 
tan. Thena magnificent commerce will spring 
up between our grain growing States and the 
world of teas, spices, drugs, porcelains, cottons, 
silks, and elegantly wrought fabrics, such as the 
Oriental world alone can produce. To the great 


108- 


| West it would open a choice of markets either 


way,to the Atlantic and to the Pacific, to Europe 
and to Asia. Our great staples in agriculture 
would give us the means of unlimited exchange, 


and we should become the factors between Eu- 


rope and the five hundred millions of the hu- 
man race in Asia and the Indies. Standing on 
the banks of the Mississippi, the great dividing 
line of the continent, and the center of the three 
continents, at the crossing point of the greatest 
system of roads and rivers the world has ever 
seen, what a commercial expanse would open 
before us! Spread out before us is the father of 
waters and his tributaries, affording twenty thou- 
sand miles of water navigation, and then to the 
north, and south, and east, and west, long lines 


of railroad, stretching through every State and 


of the country require such a road? This ques- || 


| section, like arteries through the human frame— 


the channels of vigor, health and vitality. We 
shall shake hands to the right and to the left, to 
the Atlantic and Pacific, to the great Lakes of the 
North, and the Gulf of the South. The mind stag- 
gers at the contemplation of the mighty results to 
commerce and our country, and to the world, from 
the present efforts of American genius, skill, cap- 
ital, and enterprise. And, sir, with this com- 
merce of merchandise will start up a still mightier 
and more beneficial commerce of ideas, carry!ng 
afar off our language, liberties, and laws, and 
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breaking up the long ages of Asiatic superstition | 


-.4 wporance. ‘The distinguished gentleman from 
\jssouri (Mr. Benton] well said in his letter 
wo the people of Missouri, ‘this is a work for 
nosterity and for three continents.”” Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, in all the aspects which [ have men- 


eoned, and in numerous others, this enterprise | 


yises to the position and dignity of the great work 
of the age—a work to mark an epoch in history, 
opening not only new paths in commerce, but a 
new era in empire and civilization. 

The next question is, Can the road be built? 
| shall not enter into the discussion of this ques- 
tion with any minuteness. I shall not attemptto 


demonstrate what has already been so ably and | 


| 
clearly demonstrated, by unanswerable facts and | 


fgures, by the gentleman from California, [Mr. 
McDovea.t,] and the gentleman from Missouri, 
(Mr. Benton,] and other gentlemen on this floor. 
The work is praeticable, financially and topograph- 
I do not believe the half we hear in 


ta 
waliy 8o. 


favor of any of these routes from their different | 


advocates, and even we have reason to believe that 
the topographical engineers who have explored 


the routes, each anxtous to extend his fame by | 


having his survey selected as the route of the road, 


have given very fair colorings, and underrated the | 


difficulties to be overcome. Il would not have the 
committee believe that | think the work a light 
one. On the other hand I believe it a Herculean 
work, requiring immense energy, capital, and also 
time to complete it. But I look upon the very 


magnitude of the undertaking as the guarantee of | 


success. It is worthy the genius and indomitable 
enterprise of the American people. We have 
el 


terprising men bold enough to undertake any- | 


thing that promises to pay, either in money or In | 


ame. They love obstacles, if itis only to over- 
come them, and are not deterred if in proportion 
to the magnitude of the work is the glory and 
gain of the achievement. 

~ Sir, 1 am so infatuated with the idea of the valor, 
daring, and spirit of my countrymenas to believe 
them equal to almost any undertaking within the 
range of possibie achievement. To American 
valor there is no Sebastopol, to American ships no 
ullima thule, and to American enterprise no ob- 
stacles of mountains, deserts, or snows which can- 
not be overcome. And, Mr. Chairman, though 
the difficulties in the construction of a railroad to 
the Pacific were greater even than they have been 
re resented, they can be overcome. Greater have 
been already overcome. The single fact, that 
from fifty to seventy thousand emigrants annually 
find their way overland to the Pacific in loaded 


wagons, on horse, and on foot, is to me conclu- | 


rive evidence of the practicability of a road; for 


wherever man can travel railroads may go; yea, | 


more, by the appliances of science and machinery 
ways are opened before inaccessible to him. Wit- 
ness the long trains of cars which now sweep, at 
te rate of forty miles per hour, along the cragged 


sides of the Alleghanies—the untiring tramp of | 


the iron horse over rapid rivers, and through per- 
fo ated rock, and cliff, and hill. Look at that 
magnificent work of art, the New York and Erie 
road, five hundred and sixty-nine miles of contin- 
uous rail through mountains all the way, spanning 
rivers with arched bridges, and with viaducts of 
hundreds of feet of solid masonry. Sir, unless the 
reports of all our travelers and explorers are vastly 
exaggerated, then the routes to the Pacific present 


no obstacles as great as those which have already | 


been surmounted, except the bare fact that this 
road will present a greater continuous length than 
any road which has yet been built. 

That we may proceed upon reliable data, I call 
the attention of the committee to what American 
ent-rprise has already achieved. 


In 1827, the first | 
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United States has completed near three times as 
much road, and in the last year near twice as 
much. The State of New York alone has con- 
structed thirty-two roads, with an aggregate length 
of 2,345 miles, at a cost of $94,000,000, besides 989 
miles of canal; the State of Ohio, forty-six roads, 
2,367 miles in length, and 1,578 miles in process 
of construction; Massachusetts, 1,283 miles, at a 
cost of $55,602,000; Indiana, 1,400 miles, with 
800 in process of construction; Illinois has her 
twenty-five roads, with an aggregate length of 
2,°00 miles completed, and near 1,000 miles in 
process of construction. In less than five years 
the greatest road now on the continent, the Central 
Railroad of Illinois and its branches, 704 miles in 
length, has been constructed, excepting 100 miles 
to be completed by the middle of the ensuing sum- 


_mer. The connection between Chicago and Cairo 


is now complete. 
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Capital exceeding $600,000,000 has already | 


been expended in the construction of railroads in 
the United States. Estimating the length of the 
Pacific road at two thousand miles, and the cost 


per mile at $50,000, which is nearly twice the | 


average cost per mile of all the railroads of the 
United States, and the sum required to complete 
it will be $100,000,000—only one sixth of the 
amount which has been expended in the United 
States in the construction of her railroads. The 
State of New York has expended that sum in the 
construction of her roads, and prospered all the 
while. The young State of Illinois, embarrassed 
by a grievous public debt, has completed, and in 
course of construction, a length of roads almost 
twice as great as the proposed Pacific road. With 
such astonishing results as these, can the practica- 
bility of the road longer be a debatable question? 

It is true the road will run through an uninhab- 
ited country, and the cost will be increased by 
the distance over which supplies, materials, and 
workmen have to be transported. 
can be commenced at both extremities, and the road 
will be its own carrier; and, passing through a 


But the road | 


country for the most part rich and fertile, suscep- | 


tible of a dense agricultural population, it will not 
Jong remain uninhabited. As soon as the road is 
located, before the first spadeful of earth is cast, 
emigration will take up its march, and, as the 
road progresses, settlements will advance, and 
communities will nestle along its track; towns and 
cities will spring up, and before the end of ten 
years, the time prescribed for the completion of 
the road, it will be incased by new and flourishing 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust our nation will not admit 
that she is not equal to what any other nation ever 
achieved. And yet we are not without example 
in history of roads constructed at much greater 


cost and of much greater length. Rome main- | 


tained her supremacy over her conquered and dis- 
tant provinces by means of her public roads, 
through which she maintained with them constant 
intercourse, facilitated the marches of her victo- 


} 


rious legions, and received and transmitted intelli- | 


gence with the greatest celerity. Her great high- 
ways, paved with stone, perforating mountains 
and arching the broadest and most rapid streams, 
extended from the city a distance of four thousand 
Roman miles. They reached to her remotest fron- 
tier, and pervaded her most distant provinces, 
established her supremacy and laws, and floated 
her imperial eagle over one hundred and twenty 
millions of subject people. 
self, as to a common center, all the distant parts 
of her universal empire. With such an example, 
shall our great nation consider herself unequal to 
a road of half the length, and extending all the 


| way through our territory, and beneath our.own | 


railroad in our country, three miles in length, was | 


constructed, and now, in a quarter of a century, 
she has completed 20,000'miles, and there is now 
in process of construction an additional 12,500 
miles. In the last ten years, 12,806 miles have 
heen completed; in the last five years, 10,967 miles; 
in the last two years, 5,686 miles; and in the last 
year, 3,938 miles. From these statistics we learn 
that the distance of the contemplated road to the 
Pacific is not one sixth of the length of the roads 


slready completed in the last ten years, which | 


is the leneth of time in which it is proposed the 


‘| dela 


| to them. 


flag, to our most important and most exposed pos- 
sessions? 

The next question is, how is the road to be 
built? I do not favor the proposition advocated 
by the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, 
(Mr. Benton,] and others, that Congress should 
build this road by a direct appropriation from the 
‘Treasury. The recklessness and corruption of 
Government agents have become too proverbial 


to intrust so great a work and such vast means | 


If undertaken by the Government, it 
would suffer from bad management and needless 
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political elections. It is the unsleeping vigilance 
of private capital which will soonest and cheapest 
build the road. There are two difficulties to be 
avoided. Sucha work ought not to be exclusively 
in the hands of a corporation, with power to sub- 
ject the public to unreasonable extortions; and, 
again, since to complete the road and to equip it 
would reach, probably, to over $100,000,000, 
there is no company which has the capital to 
build and equip the road in as short time as the 
public wants and interests of the country demand. 

To obviate both of these difficulties, the Gov- 
ernment can donate alternate sections of the public 
lands, doubling the price of the reserved sections, 
and thus secure to herself the right of transporta- 
tion for her mails, troops, supplies, and munitions 
of war, and prevent extortions upon the public by 
reasonable limitations upon the charges for trans- 
preuves and travel. The company, on the other 
nand, by opening a thoroughfare through the 
lands, will give them a value, upon which means 
and credit can be secured to aid in the construction 
of the road. 

The last question is, where ought this road to 
be? In fact, sir, this is the only question. The 
only danger which confronts us is divided and 
jarring councils here. Rugged mountains, gorges 
of snow, and deserts of sand are obstacles, but 
they vanish before the appliances of human inge- 
nuity and skill. The passions of men, party plat- 
forms, and sectional prejudices, are more powerful 
obstacles, and but too often defeat the noblest 


| efforts of philanthropy and the wisest councils of 


statesmanship. Our only hope, sir, is in concili- 
ation, in a patriotic disregard of all selfish consid- 
eration, and in the unselfish union of northern 
and southern hearts and hands for the country, 
the whole country, and nothing but the country. 
Let us resolve, that no considerations shal! stand 


, in the way of that rapid communication which is to 


a united to her- || 


be the bond of our Union and the inseparable con- 
comitant of our national progress and prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, I assume it as a fact, that no 
member of this body believes that more than one 
road can be built in any short number of years. 
There is not capital to build more than one road; 
the wants of thecountry do not demand more than 
one road; it would not be prudent to undertake 
more than one road. My own State is a painful 
illustration of undertaking, prematurely, too ex- 
tensive a system of internal improvements. She 
now travails beneath a debt which her youngest 
child, now born, will not live to see totally extin- 
guished, the result of attempting more than the 
wants or resources of the State would justify. It 
is idle now to talk of railroads to the Pacific in 
the plural. It is idle to talk of five thousand miles 
of railroad, when the wants or capital of the coun- 
try are not morethan equal toone. It is the main 
line we now want, leaving lateral routes and 
branches to be constructed to it from the different 
sections as their wants and means from time to 
time will allow. 

I regretted very much that this view of the case 
compelled me, in some respect, to disagree with 
my friend from California, [Mr. McDoveatt,]} be- 
cause I fully appreciated the position of that gen- 
tleman. I can sympathize with him in his zeal 
for his yeung State, standing by herself, single- 
handed and alone, on a distant coast, and sepa- 
rated from her sister States by two thousand 
intervening miles of mountain and desert, the road 
to which is marked at every step by the wrecks of 
broken wagons and the graves of poor emigrants, 
fallen by the way-side by the hands of hostile In- 
dians. I have admired the zeal and eloquence 
with which he has battled, fearlessly and man- 
fully, for his State; and 1 have known him too 
long and well to believe that a single pulsation 
sways his heart other than the highest patriotism 
and devotion of his own State and the Union. 
And I have no donbt it was this very spirit of 
patriotism—a strong desire to divest his proposi- 
tion of even the semblance of sectionalism—which 


induced him to depart from his original plan of 


one road and bring in a bill for three—intending 
thereby to confer upon every section equal par- 
ticipation in this communication between the two 


| oceans. 


Mr. Chairman, so important de I deem this 


ys, and become subject to all the influences of | communication, that I shall vote for whatever bil’ 


toad shall be built. In the last two years the 4 political intrigues, and to all the corruptions of || we can pass, whether it be for one, or two, or 


pers 








ipa,“ 
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three roads, which is otherwise free from objec- 
tion; but there are paramount reasons why only 
one road should now be attempted. The attention 
of the country should not be divided on different 
routes, Let us hold out to capitalists a single 
road. We want the benefit of competition in bids 
for a single road. Will capitalists be as likely to 
bid for a road, with the possibility that their 
profits are to be diminished by the competition of 
parallel roads? We want all the available capital 
of the country submitted to this great enterprise, 
and we can only secure this by satisfactory assur- 
ance to the capitalist that the profits of his invest- 
ment are not to be diminished by parallel roads 
between the same commercial points. That the 
time will come, after the completion of one road, 
when the commerce of the country will justify 
another, end perhaps several more roads, | think 
not improbable; and when that time arrives, I 
will be ready to extend to them 
equal advantages, 

Well, if only one road is to be built, where 
oucht that road to be? It ought to be as near 
direct and central as may be, central to the States, 


hope Congress 


central to the ‘Territories, central to population, | 


and central to the business and commerce of the 
country. Ido not desire to see a sectional route 
adopted, and while I would prefer that the route 
of the road should be over the section which I 
have the honor in part to represent, yet | would 
be willing to omit the arbitrary desiznation of any 
routes or termini, and to fix upon two points on 
the borders of our western States and Territories, 
between which such a road should terminate—one 
of them South, but not so far South as to be sec- 
tional, and the other North, but not so far North 
as to be sectional. I think, Mr. Chairman, we 
toight feel assured that the vigilant eye of capital- 
iste would select the route marked out by the 
topography of the country, by the channels of 
commerce and travel, and so near direct and cen- 
tral as to make it most accessible to affluent roads 
from both the North and the South. In such a 
case, | have no doubt that directness, centrality to 
territory, business, and population, easy grades, 
grasses, timber, wood, water, minerals, produc- 
tive soil and temperate climate, would be the land- 
marks to guide the engineer, whose flag-staff was 
to be borne before him under the vigilant eye of 
private capital. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam not theadvocate of a route, 
but of a road; but I may be permitted to point out 
what | conceive to be the most desirable and cen- 
tral routes, without by any means assuming that 
such are the only routes which I would vote for. 
‘The present path of travel points out, in the main, 
the route of the road. I think there was a great 
deal in the remark of the gentleman from Missouri, 
that the buffalo is the best engineer. Upon this 
point | quote an interesting paragraph from the 
speech made by that gentleman in the Senate in 
1850. He says: 

‘* There is a class of topographical engineers older than 
the schools, and more unerring than the mathematics. 
They are the wild animals—buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, 
bears, Which traverse the forest, not by compass, but by an 
instinct which leads them always the right way—to the 
jowest passes in the meuntains, the shallowest fords in the 
rivers, the richest pastures in the forest, the best salt 
springs, and the shortest practicable lines between remote 
points. They travel thousands of miles, have their annual 
migrations backwards and forwards, and never miss the 
best and shortest route. They are the first engineers to lay 
outa road in a new country; the Indians follow them, and 
hence a buffalo road becomes a war path. The first white 
hunters follow the same trail in pursuing their game; and 
afier that the buffalo road becomes the wagon road of the 
white man, and finally the macadamized, or railroad of the 
scientific man. 
the same buffalo road ; and thence the buffalo becomes the 
first and safest engineer.”’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it cannot be denied that 
the same inducements which would attract these 


it all resolves itself into the same thing, | 
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first explorers of the country, the buffalo and the || 


Indian, and afterwards the emigrant pioneer, such 
as good passes through the mountains, fertile 
country and equable climate, are the very desid- 


eratums to be sought by the constructors of the || 
road, not only as assistants in its construction, | 


but as the means of keeping it up, and imparting 
to it value after its completion. Now, sir, the 
route which all will admit is the path of emigrant 
travel,and which I believe is denied by no one to 
be practical, is the route commencing at the 
mouth of the Kansas, on the parallel of north 


Pacific Railroad—Mr. Yates. 
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latitude 3f 
St. Louis, now in process of rapid construction; 
or commencing at St. Joseph on the Missouri 
river, on the parallel of 40°, the terminus of the 
road from Hannibal on the Mississippi, also in 
process of construction. It then finds its way 
up the valley of the Platte, and by easy grades 
to the South Pass; thence through the valley 
of the great Salt Lake, and thence by the emi- 
grant route to San Francisco. This route pos- 
sesses some advantages, certainly, which can be 
found on no other route. It would afford a junc- 
tion at Kansas, or St. Joseph, with all thesystems 
of roads from the Atlantic cities through the cen- 
tral and southern parts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois at Kansas, and with all the 
northern roads through the same States, and 
through Wisconsin and Iowa, which are now con- 
verging and pointing to Council Bluffs, on the 
direct line to the South Pass. It would have the 
protection in its prosecution of the heavy emigra- 
tion along the route; it would pass through the 
Mormon settlements at Salt Lake, where men and 
supplies could be obtained, and where they would 
be most needed, and it is the only central route 
which would afford a convenient branch to the 
Territories of Oregon and Washington. 

The route advocated by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, known as the central route, is also entitled 
to the greatest consideration. Since the explora- 
tion of Frémont, last winter, there can be no doubt 
of its practicability. The road, by this route, 
commences atthe mouth of the Kansas, thence to 
Bent’s fort, near the mouth of the Huerfano river, 
in north latitude 38°, thence through the valley of 
San Luis, which is about half way between St. 
Louis and San Francisco; thence through the 


Coo-cha-tope pass of the Rocky mountains; thence | 


through the valley of Colorado, in latitude 38°; 
and thence to the pass through the Sierra Neva- 
da, at the ** Point of the California mountains,’’ 
(discovered by Frémont last March,) into the 
valley of San Joaquin river, and thence to San 
I"rancisco. 
its whole length between two parallels of latitude; 
it would divide the Territories west of the Missis- 
sippi into two equal parts, and extended on the 


The road, by this route, would run | 


same parallel to the Atlantic, would be central to 
the States east of the Mississippi, and would be | 
the nearest an air line from New York to San Fran- | 


cisco, the one the dominant commercial emporium 
of the Atlantic, and the other of the Pacific. It 
would possess the same advantages which the 


route through the South Pass has, of traversing a | 


country of rich pastoral and arable lands, abound- 


ing in lumber, coal, mountains and lakes of salt, | 


beautiful valleys adapted to cultivation, and a cli- 


mate so healthy and temperate, says Frémont, | 


‘* that the valetudinarian might travel it in his own 
vehicle, on horse, or even on foot, for the mere 
restoration of health and the recovery of his 
spirits.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, I have not time now to refer to 


the routes further north and further south, which 
have been explored, nor do I consider it neces- 
sary, for while they cannot be shown more prac- 


ticable than the routes to which I have referred, | 


it cannot be denied that they would be more or 
less sectional. 

3ut I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that Congress 
hould not attempt to make any arbitrary desig- 
nation of the route. If she does, she will have no 
road. I consider the district of country which I 
represent as in no trouble about the route. Con- 
gress may locate the road where she pleases, north 
or south, and yet that section will be on the main 
route; it will intersect it, and through her road 


tween the twooceans. Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Springfield, Hannibal, 
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, at the terminus of the railroad from |, to make the main trunk of the road; and these us. 


ments, possessed in a high degree by the route [ 
have described, over all others, will make jt +), 
great inter-oceanic road, over which more of th. 
commerce of the country is to pass than any ot} : 
a great continental road; the great central Migsjs. 
sippi to the States, the plains, the desert, and the 
mountains, throwing off its branches to the Nor; 
and the South, and diffusing, all along its lei 
lines, vitality, wealth, and prosperity to the whol. 
country. A very short divergence from this |ing 
will take in St. Louis, the great commercial ¢iry 
and entrepot of the vailey of the Mississippi, th. 
head of perennial navigation, and the place of 
necessary trans-shipment of our river commerce: 
at which point trade would shoot in every direction 
through our great river and its affluents, and the 
various systems of roads which from every section 
of the country are converging to this point as q 
common focus. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have but little more ty 
say. I trust that this Congress will not let the 
golden moment pass, to achieve for itself the grea: 
merit of setting on foot ar enterprise, which in its 
magnificent results, is to stand forth without g 
parallel in the annals of the world. Letus recol. 
lect that itis not an enterprise to be accomplished 
in a week, or a month, but it is a work of years. 
If we commence it now, many of us, in all proba. 
bility, will not live to see it completed. 

But, sir, above all let us not forget the solemn 
obligations devolving upon us, to open at once 
safe and speedy communication with our Pacific 
possessions. Complaint is often made of undue 
favors to California and our Territories on the 
Pacific. I think it is unjust. The demands of 
California are, necessarily, greater than those of 
our interior States and Territories. She has a 
coast extending from the 31stOto 42d° of latitude, 
population of three hundred thousand souls, gath- 
ered from the four quarters of the globe, an em- 
pire, as it were, not solid and self-sustaining from 
the compact growth of years, but born in a day— 
spell-created; already in her harbor * rich navies 
ride;”? a magnificent commerce already swelling 
her ports; and an extended exterior frontier in- 
It is to be expected, that her 
claims on the Government will far exceed those of 
our interior States. 

There, too, sir, are ‘four kith and kin,’’ men of 
bold spirits whom no perils of the sea or of the 
land could intimidate; the bold, undaunted pioneers 
of American civilization, the gallant and chival- 
rous colporteurs of American laws, liberty, and 
Christianity. And, sir, as | would legislate for 
Illinois, | would legislate for our Pacific posses- 
sions; as I would battle in defense of this Capitol 
and the starred and striped banner which floats 
above it, so I would battle for them. If we ac- 
quire territory we must prepare to defend it; we 
must open a way to it, though that way were all 
arid sands and solid rock. We must adopt the 
wisdom of Rome, who never considered a sub- 
dued province as added to her territory, until by 
roads it was rendered pervious, in all its parts, to 
her arms and authority. Wherever our gallant 
ensign shall float—whether upon this Capitol or 
the most distant continent—upon the decks of our 
merchant vessels, or in our most distant frontier— 
there must be borne, and felt, and seen, the undis- 
puted supremacy of American law, and the ample 


| protection of American power. 


The union of our States will be most certainly 
maintained and perpetuated by increased facilities 
of commercial and social intercourse. If side by 
side with our acquisitions shall go our ships and 


' p | our railroad cars, our commerce and our civiliza- 
will flow the main travel and transportation be- | 


and St. Joseph, are all on or near the parallel of | 


40°, and a line of roads is nearly complete between 
all these points. ) 
four of our largest States, through the heart of the 
most fertile country and the most enterprising 


agricultural population in the world; it is nearest | 
| an air line, of any route, between the Atlanticand | 
Legislation may designate a | 
| route, but it is trade and travel, it is commerce, it || 
| is directness, it is population, it is the fertility and | 
| productiveness of soil, and the business power of || 


the Missouri river. 


It runs through the capitals of | 


tion, we may trust that our union will survive and 


flourish; our rivers and lakes improved, and rail- 


roads permeating our land throughout its whole 


extent, and uniting the oceans, will be stronger 
bonds of union than armies or navies, or all the 
charters or constitutions which nations have ever 
formed. 

And then, sir, is there nothing in the idea of 
securing to ourselves the commerce of the Indies’ 
—a commerce which, for forty centuries, has et 
riched every nation which possessed it, and atthe 
bare mention of which mighty memories rise upon 


| the mind—visions of grandeur, power, and splen- 


dor, the mighty cities of the past resplendent in 


‘! the country through which it is to pass, which is |! letters, arts, and in arms—nations rising to the 
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highest pinnacle of power, or sinking to decay as 
they secured or lost the rich trade of the Indies. 
This, | repeat, is the great work of the age. Let 
ys meet in patriotic harmony, abjuring all sec- 
tional jealousies, and provide for its construction, 
and this Congress will reap the glory of a meas- 
ure which is to revolutionize the commerce of the 
world, and to perpetuate to the latest posterity a 
monument to American genius, skill, and enter- 


prise. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION, &c. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. M. STRAUB, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue Hovse or Represenrarives, 
February 15, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole || 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. STRAUB said: 


Mr. Cuarrnman: I am opposed to a change or 
modification of the present tariff at this time, and 
desire to give the reasons for my opposition. | 
Under the rules of the House, when in the Com- | 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, itis | 
in order to speak on any subject, whether it be | 
a National or State question—whether it be of a 
general orlocal nature. Having this privilege by 
the rule, | shall, in my remarks, refer to one or 
more subjects that are not germane to the ques- | 
tion before the committee, and more particularly to 
the tariff question. 

Nothing but an imperative duty due to the 
people I have the honor to represent, could induce 
me to consume the time of the House. But, sir, 
there are no people in any district in the Union 
who have a deeper interest in the tariff question 
than those of the eleventh congressional district 
of Pennsylvania; and I will also venture to say, 
that there is no question more knotty or difficult | 
to adjust: indeed, it is beyond the scope of human | 
invention so to regulate it that each section of the 
country will be alike benefited by its operations, | 
however it may be adjusted. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had my own wish gratified, 
I would say do not touch the tariff at this time; 
keep ‘* hands off.’”? ‘To my mind the present is a 
most dangerous time to meddle with it. The first 
and best thing we can do now is to keep peace 
with all nations, enter into entangling alliances 
with none, but mind our own business. The 
next is, to let the people alone. Do you not know 
that there is a bloody war now raging, and that, 
before it terminates, it is more than likely all 
Europe will bein arms? How this war will ulti- 
mately affect the interests of the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and whether we 
will not be inveigled into it, are grave and moment- 
ous questions, the solution of which, it seems to 
me, ought to be known by us ere we attempt 
to change the tariff. We should not grapple | 
in the dark on so important a subject—a sub- | 
ject which must unsettle our revenue laws, and | 
again throw them into chaos. Do you not see 
the dark cloud hovering over our usual pros- | 
perity? A revolution is going on in our monetary 
affairs at home, and how it will affect our Treas- | 
ury other than by daily reducing it no one can 
doubt. Banks are breaking, the necessaries of | 
life are rising in price, whilst mechanics and | 
laboring men are, in many places, thrown out of 
employment by thousands and tens of thousands, 
some of them not only suffering, but almost, or | 
quite, starving. It is asserted by good author- 
ity that, in the city of New York alone, there are 
twenty thousand souls dependent on alms for 
subsistence. 

lam aware that the idea of a prohibitory or 
high protective tariff, particularly in times of | 
peace, has become an obsolete idea with all states- | 
men whose opinions are worth a straw; but I am | 
confident that that man does not live whose fore- 
eight into the future can discover what will grow 
out of the existing difficulties, or how they will, || 
in the end, affect us financially and commercially, | 
or what the upshot of the present disarranged | 
State of our money market, high prices of the || 
necessaries of life, and the want of labor in the | 
United States will ultimately be. 1 would not be | 
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| eight additional war steamers. 


_ ment again. 








The Tari ff Question—Mr. Straub. 


surprised, if, in consequence of those difficulties 
which surround us on every side, and the difficul- 
ties which may arise out of the war now being 
carried on in Europe, your Treasury should be 
found nearly empty at the close of the present 
fiscal year, and that instead of your twenty-odd 
millions of dollars in it, it would be found with- 
out a dollar over and above the amount required 
for the necessary appropriations. The Treasury 
should never be caught with a less sum in it than 
from ten to twelve millions, particularly in times 
of war, even if that war be between foreign na- 
tions. The revenue has fallen off over six millions 
within the last three months, as compared with 
the corresponding time a year ago. Is this fact 
not a sufficient reason to induce Congress to pause 
and reflect well before they act on this question? 

Again, there is a proposition now pending 
which contemplates the building of some six or 
Should this meas- 
ure be adopted, several millions of dollars will be 
needed to build and equip them. Then there is 
your Texas debt, some six or eight millions will 
be required to pay it. The French spoliation 
bill, too, provides for a draft on your Treasury of 
five millions of dollars. And besides all this, it is 
proposed to increase the Army some three or four 
thousand men to protect your western frontier, 
and to protect your emigrants to the West against 
being slaughtered by the Indians. 

1 am almost persuaded that the alteration pro- 
posed at the present time, afterall, is to be merely 
a one-idea alteration, to wit: a repeal of the 
duty on iron. The reason for this opinion is, 
that, at the commencement of the first session of 
the present Congress, the very learned gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ciiveman] introduced 
a bill which had for ita object the repeal of the 
duty on railroad iron. This measure was pressed 
with more than his ‘usual ability. Immediate 
action was demanded. It failed, however, to re- 
ceive the sanction of this body at that time; but 
soon thereafter the colleague of the honorable gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kerr] offered 
a resolution for the same purpose. ‘his, too, 
was negatived. The able gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Privuips] has since tried the same 
experiment, which met with a like success; and 
another proposition, during the same session, was 
introduced by the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. 
Smytu;] but thesame fate awaited it in this House. 
It was laid on the table. 


On the first day of the present session, we have 


| on record a resolution offered by the gentleman 


from New York, [Mr. Wasrince,] which con- 
templated a repeal of the dutyon coal, but which, 
it seems to me, is in reality intended for the pur- 
pose of ultimately reaching the iron interest. But 
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John Stryker, George Ashmun, and Henry V. Poor, in 
their efforts to obtain a remission and re peal of the duty on 
railroad iron heretofore or to be imported, or a suspension, 
for a limited time, of said duty; and that the president 
remit said committee $100; and that, in the event of a 
repeal or suspension of the existing duty, or of a remission 
of the duty on iron, heretofore imported, this company 
hereby obligates itself to pay to said committee, or its 
treasurer, on demand, in cash, five per cent. upon the 
amount of duty so remitted, and also five per cent. upon the 
amount saved to the company by said repeal or suspension 
on such iron as the company shall import or contract for 
prior to July 1, 1855; and thata certified copy of this reso- 
lution be forthwith forwarded to said commuttee.”’ 


This committee are to receive from each rail- 
road company in the United States the sum of 
$100, for the purpose of enabling them to meet 
such obligations as they may incur, and such ex- 
penditures as they may make, in getting Congress 
to remit the duty on railroad iron. In entering 
upon the discharge of their important duties, this 
committee have issued a circular to all the railroad 
companies in the United States, informing them 
of their appointment, and requesting immediate 
action, ‘‘as the session of Congress is already far 
advanced.’’ 1 do not design now to read the cir- 
cular, but will embody it in my printed speech. I 
desire to have members posted up, to let them 
know who these gentry are, so that when they 
shall come here and take members by the elbow, 
they may know that they are the disinterested 
representatives of Azariah Boody and his railroad 


New York, March 21, 1854. 

Sir: In entering upon the duties, agreeably to appoint- 
ment of the meeting of railroad companies held in this city, 
the proceedings of which were duly forwarded to your ad- 
dress, we find it necessary, in the outset of our proceedings, 
to correspond with all the railroad companies of the United 
States supposed to be interested, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing accurate and reliable information, and of ascertaining 
whether they cooperate with us, in order that we may know 
to what extent we may incur obligations and make expendi- 
tures in furtherance of our objects. 

To make provisions for the expenses unavoidably inci- 
dentto the prosecution of the measure, it Was agreed at the 
meeting that each company coming into the arrangement 
should advance for this purpose the sum of $100 ; and that, 
in case of success, there should be paid by each company 
10 the committee, for the further expenses that may be in- 
curred, and as a compensation for theirtime and services, (in 
addition to the above advance,) five per cent. on the amount 
of duty remitted, or which may be saved to such company, 
on railroad iron heretofore imported by it, or which it may 
import or contract for prior to July 1, 1855, by the passage 
of the law or laws repealing, remitting, Or suspending for 


a limited time, the duty on such iron, 


If asuflicient numberof companies should not be found 
to come into the measure to make it expedient, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, for them to undertake to carry it into 
effect, then the $100 advanced to be returned by them to 
such companies as shall have paid the same. 

We inclose a copy of the resolution, which we send to 


| all the railroad companies in this interest, with the request 
| that it be offered for consideration to your board, or other 


a day or two after the resolution was offered by | 


the gentleman from New York, the gentleman 


from Alabama [Mr. Puituips] tries his experi- 
He made a similar proposition to 
the one which he offered at the last session. It 
was, as it should have been, served in the same 
manner as thatone was—it was laid on the table. 
The principal reason I give for the opinion I enter- 
tain, that the duty on iron alone is sought to be 
stricken off, will be found in the following state- 
ment, which speaks for itself. 
was got up and signed by men who, buta few 
years ago, were high protective tariff men. Some 
of them, I have been informed, are ex-Governors 
and ex-members of Congress. 
that the boot ison the other legnow. From pro- 
hibitory or high protective tariff men they have 


become the advocates of free trade on iron—borers | 


to Congress—and perhaps it might not be too 
severe to say paid servants of railroad compa- 
nies. 

Hear what they have to say. Mr. Azariah 
Boody, and numerous railroad friends with whom 


he is associated in the great State of New York, | 


and elsewhere, held a meeting to devise the ways 
and means necessary to accomplish their objects. 
Their plan of operations is set forth in this resolu- 
tion, which will inform the people of the mode by 


which legislation in Congress is sought to be con- | 
| trolled: 


“ Resolved, That this company wil! codperate with the 
committee appointed by the meeting of railroad companies, 
held in the city of New York, on the 25th day of February, 
1454, consisting of Samuel F. Vinton, Noab 8. Wilson, 


It seems that it | 


It would appear | 





proper authority, at you earliest convenience, and that we 
be advised of the result, and, if adopted, that we be fur- 
nished with a certified copy of the same. 

Will! you also please furnish us with information on the 
following points: The length of your road; the number 
of miles in operation ; the number of miles for which iron 
is to be provided ; the weightof rail to be used ; the num- 
ber of tons upon which duties will be refunded, if a retro- 
uctive law is obtained, to take effect from July 1, 1853, also 
of January 1, 1853, also from July 1, 1852; a listof the 
directors, superintendents, and engineers of your company, 
and the post office address of each, as the committee may 
wish to correspond with each of them on the subject. 

As the session of Congress is already for advanced, it is 
important that your company should take immediate action, 
and advise us of the result, as the answer to this commu- 
nication must necessarily be the basis of our action. 

Please inclose your communication to Henry V. Poor, 


| Esq., No. 9 Spruce street, New York. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
8. F. Vinton, Greorce Asumon, 
Noau L. Witson, H. V. Poor, 
Joun STRYKER, Committee, 
By this resolution and correspondence it will 
be perceived what the ‘‘ modus operandi’’ of the 
signers was. It was nothing less than a proposed 


| conspiracy to be entered into between the honor- 


able gentlemen who appended*their names to the 
address, and certain railroad companies. Well, 


| if those gentlemen had succeeded, they would 


have received for their disinterested labor about a 
million of dollars, much of which wisalready paid 
into the Treasury several yearsago. A handsome 
operation that, for a few select, stock-jobbing, 
coagressional borers to filch from the ‘Treasury. 
Five per cent. of the amount of duty on railroad 
iron collected since July, 1852, and five per cent, 
on all to be hereafter paid, was also to go into 
the pockets of these honest and modest gentlemen. 
But it seems they were not satisfied with the 
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prospective operations of the law, by which they 

ould have been exclusively benefited after the 
luw went into operation, but, it must havea retro- 
epective effect; the ‘Treasury must disgorge, so 
that they could pocket five per cent. of moneys 
elready collected. What a beautiful operaticn ! 
But these gentlemen missed their mark. 
they came to Washington, at the last session, their 
nefarious plans were exposed, and they have not 
been beard of since; but if the truth was known, 
they probably are at their old tricks again. I am 
exceedingly opposed to sper ial legislation. Sir, it 
is unfair—and if [ may be allowed the term, it 1s 
wicked—to stab at and strike down a just and 
honorable interest in order that you may build up 
another upon its ruins. 

In connection with this subject, I will read a 
h which I noticed going the rounds of 
generally, and, if true, it exposes a 
most extraordinary extravagance: 


para rray 


the papers 


[XTRA‘ As an indication of extravagance 
which prevatied in the country for some tine, an tioporting 
house in New York has written a letter stating that the 
+ paid for Freneh artificial flowers, for the 
first quarter of the current fiseal year, was almost double 
the amount of dudes paid on railroad iron.’? 


AGANCE 


amountot dutie 


if this information be correct, I think it would 
comport more to the honor of Congress to adopt 
some plan of legislation by which gew-gaws, 
trinkets, and unnecessary articles would be dis- 
pensed with, and appropriate the funds thus saved 
to the relief of railroad companies. Where are 
the iron men to-day? Why, sir, many of them 
are lying at the feet of railroad companies. I 
understand that some of the best and most hon- 
ocable firms in the country have been already 
yu strated. 

Under this unfortunate state of things, you 
propose how to cripple or ruin the business en- 
tirely; and this ts, no doubt, precisely what the 
gentlemen who signed the circular aim at, 

I will now call the attention of the committee 
to the quantity of coal sent to market for the 
year 1850 Since that period no correct data can 
be furnished as to the quantity of bituminous coal 
consumed tn the United States; and any attempt 
to get at the quantity must be guess-work alto- 
gether. iy a blind and mistaken policy no coal 
ics appear in the census report of 1850. I 
have a table, compiled by carrying companies, 
which has been certified to, and which exhibits 
the whole amount of anthracite sent to market 
since 1820, including 1854, which I will read pres- 
ently. For the year 1850, there were 3,796,808 
tons of anthracite and semi-bituminous coal sent 
to market, and 35,088,197 bushels of bituminous. 
‘Potal in tons, 5,049,954, the total value of which 
was $7,239,110. ‘The proportion of bituminous 
to anthracite is as one to four. Admitting the 
quantity of anthracite to be 6,600,000 tons, in round 
numbers, for the year 1854, you will then have 
in all, anthregite and bituminous, for that year, 
an aggregate of 7,500,000 tons, there being but 
1,500,000 tons of bituminous. 

Table showing the quantity of Anthracite coal 
sent to market since 1820: 


glatis 





eee by 365 tons. I898........ - 739,293 tons. 
Mb seccssncs Bere * a Pee 819,327 ** 
BPRR. ccw cave 3,720 &§ POND i iisaves 865,414 *§ 
Peer Sone gees 7,101 «8 DORs sasctcae 958,899 « 
[OMe cctsacce Began & SOE: s0asca ue 1,108,001 *§ 
BOO Owcccscese Oaeee & Pee sc onknwe 1,263,539 «§ 
Pehawken ad 48.017 «& IOOE. caackeas 1,631,669 * 
ae . 63,434 «6 BOOED: i vaecaas 2.093.052 <«€ 
[GRO sshvises tee = i ree 2.343.992 66 
}R29 LI2,083 ¢ DB47.....2...2,.9823.319 
74,734 1848, .- 3,089,238 & 
= 1849, ......600.942,860 *§ 
66 TOSS... oc cicscd eee * 
66 PON i ske6en s 4.499.458 * 
1834. ....+02.086,600 & 1852 ....2.02.4,993.471 
1G) ssesctcemtoe = LOSS... 00 0000.5, 105,158 ““ 
BRIG... neo ee OR, 428 6 1854. » 5,847,009 * 


1837.... 2.4. 881,470 “Ss ——— 
48,907,860 
Gentlemen complain of the high price of coal. 
Sir, has not wood also gone up correspondingly? 
I see by a report made oa few days since at a meet- 
ing of railroad officers, held at the Astor House, 
New York, that coal used at $6 50 per ton for 
each locomotive is at the rate of $1,300 per annum 
cheaper than wood. If this be so, and I do not 
doubt it, where then is the cause of complaint? 
I have been very kindly furnished by Mr. James 


When | 
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' ment of prices for 1853 and 1854, which exhibits 


the fact that some articles, necessaries of life, 
were, in December last, and are at this time higher 
by two hundred, or one hundred and seventy-five 
per centum, and none less than fifty per centum 
than they were in 1853. I will here say that no 
man in thetrade has had a better opportunity than 
Mr. Silliman to know the state of the coal trade; 
no one has more experience, and no man more 
willing to do justice to all interests. Mr. Silliman 
furnishes the prices, as follows: 


1853. 1854. 

Flour, per barrel.........00000+5 75.6...-G10 25a $310 50 
Com, por bushels... scscvecces FOvwaéee 115 
POUNGES, G0. vcsrescesateceses 42...... 13% 

Oats, do., retail....... sae . 70 

seef, per pound, do ........0 B. cece 12} 
Cheese, do OO os senmcsss 1G... v0 ° 14 

sutter, do DE cdcctconns ee 28 a 31 
Cutting coal by miners, per ton. 40445 75 a 80 
Outside labor, per week....... 5 00 7 50 


And a proportionate rise in all material used about the 
workings of a colliery, with an advance of tolls on railroad 
and canal. 

All this is respectfully submitted by your obedient ger- 
vant, JAMES SILLIMAN. 


To Hon. C. M. Stravs. 


Sir, I cannot forego the present opportunity 
(it being the last in my political life) of putting 
upon the national record a few remarks in refer- 
ence to the difficulties and dangers attending the 
coal operations; these are only known to the man 
who engages in the business. I was at one time 
connected with the business, and I will never for- 
get that time, for it was to my sorrow; I losta 
large sum of money at it. To my mind, there is 
no business followed, on sea or land, which is 
attended with more peril to life, limb, and capital. 
And this remark will apply to every branch of 
the business, and to every man connected with it, 
from the time of striking the first pick in mining 
until the coul is delivered at the place of destina- 
tion. ‘The hundreds of miners and Jaborers in 
Schuylkill county alone, who annually lose their 
lives by being crushed, or barned to death in the 


mines, is frightful to record; and add to these the | 


lives that are lost on the different railroads and 
canals, and by coming in contact with the machin- 
ery at the mines, and in various other ways, and 
you will have a loss of life and limb that is appall- 


ing. Go with me to Pottsville, Minersville, or | 
Tamaqua, and you will see, at every square or | 


turn of the street, a cripple, a lame man or boy, 


some with one leg off, some two; others deformed | 


with the loss of an arm, or both; many, by being 
burned in the mines, or the accidental discharge 
of a blast, have lost their eye-sight. 

I cannot be restrained from mentioning a pain- 
ful occurrence which took place a few days pre- 
vious to my leaving home, and in the immediate 
vicinity of it. It was an accident which hap- 
pened on arailroad near the mines by which a 
hard working, industrious, honest, and enterpris- 
ing man, whose name is Temple, in the ‘ twink- 
ling of an eye,’’ had three splendid first-choice 
mule teams killed, fifteen in number; and his logs 
is over three thousand dollars, a sum that will re- 
quire years of hard mental and manual labor to 
recover. The enormous amount of capital, too, 
required to open and put mines in working order 
betore any profit can be realized, no estimate can 
be made of. I have known a single mine to cost 
from $100,000 to $150,000, and that, too, before a 
ton of coalcould be shipped. None cost less than 
from $10,000 to $20,000; these are of the smallest 
kind; and often after the investments are made the 
whole capital is sunk or lost, not by bad manage- 
ment, but by running into faults, and from many 
other unforeseen causes. It is a fact, that more 
money has been lost, irretrievably lost, in these 
enterprises, than has been made. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Wat- 
BRIDGE] told us that a population of seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand uses coal for domestic 
purposes. This is true; and it is also true that 
twenty-five millions of people in the United States 
use some other articles as well as coal ‘* for domes- 
tic purposes;’’ and among those that cannot be dis- 


pensed with, we find that of sugar the most prom- | 
| nent. 
| amount of duty paid on it, I do so not out of any 


In speaking of thearticle of sugar, and the 


| unkind feeling toward our southern friends or their 
|| interests, but because I think nothing can be lost 


Silliman, of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, with a state- || by stating to the people the quantity used annually, 
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and the duty paid by them; and allow them :, 
make the comparison between what they pay pa 
sugar and what they payon coal and iron. “Th, 
following table, taken from official reports, exhib, 
the amount of sugar which has been imported sincs 
1849, and the value thereof: 


No. of pounds, 
» 209,326 ,584..... 


ice 





2,244,588,414 


$73,276 345 


[t will be seen that the sugar imported betweer 
the years 1849 and 1854 amounts to 2,244,588 4); 
pounds, and theaggregate cost is $73,276,345, upon 
which the consumers paid a duty of $21,982,903 59. 

For the year 1854, I have set down the quan. 
tity and value of sugar as that of 1853, not beings 
able, at the time I made out the table, to procure 
official information upon the subject; there js 
no doubt that the value, in the aggregate, wil! 
equal, if. not exceed, that of 1853. Certainly jt 
will not be less; and now, what comparison does 
the duty paid on sugar and molasses bear to that 
on coal for the same period? It is within a frac. 
tion of ten to one; that is, you pay ten dollars 
duty on sugar and molasses to one on coal; but 
not a word pro or con was said by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Wa prince] in reference 
to this matter, although the greater proportion of 
duty on sugar and molasses was paid by the poor 
and laboring classes. 

I wish now to call the attention of the committee 
to the item of molasses, which is also entitled to 
be classed among the ** necessaries of life;’’ for it 
is not at all likely that our eastern friends can 
possibly do without molasses, at least so long as 
pumpkins grow. Since 1850, there has been 
imported 155,989,417 gallons, the cost of which 
was $17,562.667, and upon which an aggregate 
duty of $4,268,800 has been paid. Add to this the 
duty paid on sugar, and you have a sum total of 
$26,250,703 paid for duty on sugar and molasses, 

But this is not all. The sugar crop of Lonis- 
iana alone for the year 1853 was 368,129,000 
pounds, and 22,100,000 gallons of molasses. 
The value of sugar at four cents per pound, and 
molasses at twenty cents per gallon, will make 
together the sum of $19,145,160. The increased 
value or advance caused by the duty paid on for- 
eign sugar and molasses, estimated at only twenty 
per cent., would amount in the aggregate to the 
sum of $3,600,000, to which add the duty on 
imported sugar and molasses—g$5,500,000—and 
you have a total of $9,100,000. The importers 
and merchants must be allowed at least twenty per 
cent., which, on that sum, amounts to $1,820,000, 
making a grand total of duty on sugar $10,920,008 
in one year. The gentleman’s figures will not 
compare with these. And yet he complains that 
the consumers of coal have paid within the last 
four years $591,075 70, but entirely overlooks the 
amount paid as duty on sugar and molasses an- 
nually, which is ten to one. 

You may travel where you will in the United 
States, into the most densely populated districts, 
or the most sparsely settled; you may go into the 
wilderness, north, south, east, or west, and you 
will find sugar and molasses used as among tlie 
necessaries of life. It is true, as has been said by 
a writer on the subject, that ** the consumption Is, 
perhaps, inordinate, but its use is a fixed and gen- 
eral habit, and the tax, therefore, falls on every- 
body. Itis paid by the inmate of the humblest log- 

cabin, and falls much more heavily upon him than 
upon the owner of the proudest mansion.” !n 
sickness, in health, in plenty, in scarcity, in pros 
perity,and in adversity, no family can do without 
sugar. And for every dollar’s worth purchased 
the people pay nearly one third of a dollar 8s 
duty. IWotwithstanding this, the gentleman seems 
to have overlooked this important fact; he hes 
| failed to come to the relief of the masses while 
| professing to make that his intention. 1 have seen 
several statements in which the profits on capttal 
invested in the manufacture of sugar and molasses 
wereexhibited. If they be erroneous, the gent!e- 
man can correct me; but if true, the profits are 
;| enormous, running from thirteen to twenty-five per 
cent., averaging nineteen per cent. annually. This 
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one than is realized on capital invested in the coal | 
- iron business. 5 4 
The aggregate value of imported iron, manu- 
‘actured, for the year 1854, is $15,278,208, and the 
value of sugar and molasses for the same period, 
3 $16,822,795; showing an excess in value of 
-ygar and molasses over that of iron of $1,544,577. | 
Here we have the extraordinary fact exhibited 
that the duty paid on the latter is more by 
¢{63,731 10 than that paid on the former. Under 
“ch circumstances where is the cause of com- 
niaint? I have an answer which I think appro- 
nriate. tis, that we do more than ‘‘an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth fora tooth.”” We give them 
an Oliver for which we receive a Roland. 
The official report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, exhibiting the quantity and value of wool 
imported since 1850, shows the aggregate cost to | 
have been $12,973,462; on this sum a duty of | 
63,292,038 60 was paid. I understand that, in 
consequence of the tariff on this article, not a 
single yard of broadcloth is now manufactured 
in the United States, every broadcloth establish- | 
ment having ceased operations. Notwithstanding 
this dark picture, the gentleman from New York 
never referred to it, or suggested relief to this | 
branch of industry. How this could have all 
caped his sagacity I cannot divine. 
BANKS. 


At the commeritement of my remarks, I called 
the attention of the committee to the fact that there | 
existed a severe pressure, at this time, in the | 
money market. The history of the United States, | 
| believe, in common with every country, is sub- 
ject to monetary revolutions at times. They are 
«s certain to occur as that the sun is to rise and 
set, or the tide to ebb and flow. And that there 
are various causes, and often a combination of | 
causes, is just as true. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Wasripce] seemed to be cautious of 
speaking on the subject of this monetary pressure. 
He said: 

“It is not for me, on the present occasion, to trace out | 
the unlooked-for events which have contributed to produce 
the present state of our monetary affairs. It is sufficient | 
furus to know that severe pressure exists, and it is our 
duty to interpose for its relief to the extent of our constitu- | 
tional ability. ’? 

He says, ‘‘it is not for him to trace out the un- | 
looked-for events which have produced the present 
state of our monetary affairs;’’ that, ‘it is suffi- 
cientto know that severe pressure exists, and it is 
ourduty to provide relief to the extent of our con- 
stitutional ability.”’ In the admonition contained | 
in the latter sentence I fully concur; but let the 
constitutional ability’ be void of special legisla- | 
tion; let it be justice to all, and partiality to none. | 
[have my doubts whether the advice given in the 
former sentence, is such as would prove the most | 
advantageous to the people; ‘‘tell it notin Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon,’’ says 
the gentleman, that after getting ourselves into a 
“tight place,’ it is wrong to reason together, 
although we might by doing so, extricate our- 
selves. It seems to me, that itis aduty devolving 
upon us to endeavor to get at the bottom of the 
dificulty. The evil cannot, as the gentleman sup- 
poses, be remedied by smothering the truth, and 
by striking a side blow at a friend. 

The cause of the present pressure, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Goopricu] says, 
ts | understand him, is owing entirely to the ex- 
cess of importations over exportations. This, of || 
course, is one of the causes, but there are a combi- | 
nation of them—extravagance, an inordinate thirst 
for speculation—a desire to get rich in a week, ora | 
day, the construction of too many railroads, over- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


or 


sucl 


trading at home, in almost every branch of mer- 

cantile business, and the war between the allied 

Powers and Russia, All these have had more or 

less effect, in bringing about disarrangement in | 
our business and commercial affairs. Loss of con- | 
fidence, confusion and excitement, as a matter of || 
course, have followed. I believe there isa key to | 
Most, if not all of this distress, and the name of it | 
is Banks. You issue too many bank notes, you | 
make too many promises to pay—too little prep- | 
‘ration for paying. This, most assuredly, is one, | 
if not the greatest cause, which has heretofore, 

*s wellas at the present time, involved us in all \ 
these difficulties. Is it not notorious that in times | 


= ee ee 
a very handsome interest, and a much larger | 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
The Tariff Question—Banks—Mr. Straub. : 


of prosperity the country is flooded with bank 
paper, not only do expansions, but inflations also 
occur, and a mere blast of adverse wind seems 
often to change the current. Then come contrac- 
tions, no more accommodations, no more dis- 
counts. During inflation and upward tendency, 
you meet extravagance everywhere; high prices 
immediately follow. Under this state of things, 
we go up, up, up, until ultimately the bubble 
collapses; then down we come, down goes labor, 
down goes bank paper, and down goes every 


thing. The latter operation we are undergoing 
now. Itisa reaction; the balloon has burst and 


is coming down. The tide is receding, banks 
have been contracting, and some are breaking. 
Many of them, it is true, at such times act hon- 
orably, and do all they can to give relief, but the 
truth is, when money is the most needed, that is 
the time they afford the least relief. 

We have two good banks in the eleventh dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, one in Pottsville, calied the 
Miner’s Bank, and one in Northumberland, called 
the Bank of Northumberland. I am perfectly 
satisfied that they are sound to the core; and if it 
were in their power to relieve the community 
in which they are located from the present mone- 
tary embarrassment, they would do so. But the 
greater portion at such times—times of severe 
pressure—play the part of boa constrictor, having 
coiled around you, contract, press, screw, and 
screw until life is extinct. And another por- 
tion having issued ‘* Wild Cat,’’ ** Red Dog,”’ 
and bogus paper, (I mean such as will not, or 
cannot pay,) will close their doors upon the hold- 
ers of their promises to pay, place the keys in 
their pockets, and laugh at your calamity. This 
lesson has been experienced over and over again 
in all parts of the Union. This imposition is being 
practised at this very time in various parts of the 
country. Why, then, smother the truth, or re- 
fuse to publish it to the world? 
banking, and another species of which I shall 


speak presently, are a cheat and a curse wherever | 


they exist. 

Sir, I take pride and pleasure in having it in my 
power at this time to state, that so far not a single 
bank failure, during the present crisis, has occur- 
red in Pennsylvania, and I believe, take them as 
a whole, they are in as sound a condition, prob- 
ably more so, than those of any other State in 
the Union. ‘That there are exceptions, however, 
[am convinced. A few of them are bolstered up 
by false or artificial means, or borrowed capital. 
I have said that the principle of special and ex 
parte legislation is a principle that may be, and to 
every man’s knowledge is, at times, abused. 
When ‘* bold bad men” are made the recipients 
of its favor, (and to our misfortune this is gener- 
ally the case,) they may, for selfish and sinister 
purposes, disarrange all business, if not ruin hun- 
dreds of honorable men who may have the moral 
courage to act for themselves. Certain gentle- 
men have a chartered privilege—take a bank for 
instance—they turn it from its legitimate business, 
enter the political arena, and prostitute its funds 


| to aggrandize its officers, or be revenged upon 


political opponents. No plague can be more 


| abhorred, no curse greater. Far better for a com- 


munity that it be visited with the plague of London, 


or the lice of Egypt, than to allow such an estab- | 


lishment to insultit withimpunity. These remarks 


| are justified and indorsed by the conduct of the late 


Bank of the United States— Daniel Webster’s 
** obsolete idea.’’ The fearful and sanguinary strug- 
gle between the patriot. Jackson and that institu- 
tion, when the hero and statesman took the ** mon- 
ster’’ by the horns, and the result of that strug- 
gle, after he assumed the responsibility, is well 
remembered by the people of this country. It is 
fresh in their recollection. War, pestilence and 


famine would have been a blessing compared to | 
the defeat and downfall of ‘* Old Hickory”’ in that 


contest. 


In his connection, I conceive it to be a bounden | 


duty, due to the constituency I have the hono to 
represent, particularly those of Schuylkill county, 
who are immediately interested, to speak of the 
injurious and deleterious effects which a political 
bank has upon an honest, confiding, and uncontam- 
inated people. One would suppose that since the 


bank then failed in its efforts to control the polit- | 
ical destinies of the nation, the practice of forcing, | 


coercing, and purchasing influence by smaller in- 


‘ _ tured to order on short notice, 
This kind of | 


| ity of their respective States. 
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stitutions of a similar kind for similiar purposes, 
would have ceased entirely, for the reason that the 
lesson taught in the contest referred to, ought to 
have been a caution to all banks who meddled in 
politics. Not so, however; to the knowledge of 
the people of the eleventh district of Pennsylvania 
there is a political bank that seems to live by polit- 
ical huckstering and legislative boring. Imme- 
diately after its organization it entered the polit- 
ical field, and from that day to this it has con- 
tinued to wield all its ill-gotten power to elevate 
and aggrandize the gentleman who controls it, 
and this, too, against the expressed and known will 
of the people; and having been complimented 
several times by them, this gentleman has at last 
found that ‘* Jordan is a hard road to travel,’’ that 
the noblest blood of the best bred steeds have 
occasionally the wind knocked out of them while 
running the last quarter, and are thus unfited for 
use, and must of necessity be ‘‘ turned out to 
ass.”” 

Sir, show me a political bank, such an one as 
we of Pennsylvania are cursed with, and I will 
show you ‘* Pandora’s boxr,’”? whose keeper is 
a modern Cataline, with the arms of a Briareus 
whose stock in trade consists of paper promises 
to pay, poisonous as the Upas; the surround- 
ing air of which is contaminated with sirocco. 
Again, show me a political bank, whose inception 
commenced in fraud, its chief officer an arrogant, 
selfish politician, and I will show you an institu- 
tion controlled by one man, a majority of its offi- 
cers, if not to be likened unto paper, straw, or 
wooden men, will, at all events, do as the autom- 
aton does, move, march, wheel, and halt, at the 
bidding of its keeper. Yes, sir, I will then show 
you an institution in the secret subterranean con- 
clave of which pseudo party men are manufac- 
Where men are 

&* Wheedled, to be sold, 

Exchanged for rags, or bogus gold, 

Where lucre wins, and holds its prize, 

And men are shambled by surprise.” 
Where, after a mysterious conversion by spirit 
rappings, or some other hocus-pocus or legerde- 
main, men are drilled and exercised as so man 
regular soldiers, and told by their master which 
of them are to have front, and which back seats; 
in the basking beams of his regal assemblies, 
whose turn for promotion comes first, and whose 
last; who is entitled to a smile, and who a frown 
from his royal highness; who is to be beheaded, 
and who pardoned; who shall figure at the head, 
and who dangle at the tail of their master’s invet- 
erate faction; where weak-minded men are in- 


| veigled to be dealt with as merchandise, to have 


the cost paid for each, when purchased, and to 
learn the price obtained when knocked off; where 
taxes for gas-lights and water-rents are assessed; 
where servants to alms-houses and turnkeys to 
lock-up are appointed; where it has been said that 
orders and edicts have been issued to control the 
Executive of the State, and where it has hereto- 
fore been boasted that the power and influence 
existed to tarnish, with impunity, the ermine of 
the highest judicial calaaal in the State; where 


| the fact is confessed that the taxes paid into the 


county and State treasury are deposited to be 
used for electioneering and shaving purposes, by 
the use of which the influence of politicians, of 
all parties and factions, (boys in particular,) are 
purchased. 

And thus are the people, through the weakness 
and unfaithfulness of their public agents, (who 
furnish the means for this unholy purpose,) made 
subservient to the nod and caprice of a wily polit- 
ical trickster, a heartless politician. Yes, sir, with 
their own money are they made slaves. Better 
than that this state of things should exist and pre- 
vail as it has, and does now, that the first bank 
chartered should have been overwhelmed and 


| smothered with the burning lava of Mount Ve- 


suvius; better all such were sunk ten thousand 


| miles beneath the bottom of the ocean; and better, 


far better, for the people, that every town and city 
in which such a bank is located should meet the 
fate of Sodom and Gomorroh, 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Sreruens 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Camppett 
have severally spoken of the comparative prosper- 
I also avail myself 
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of this opportunity to refer to my native State; 
but | am sorry to confess that the reference is to 
her adversity instead of prosperity. Truth and 
justice to the people of the glorious old Common- 
wealth demand this at my hands. Pennsylvania 
is now groaning under the heaviest debt of any 
State in the Union, it being over $41,000,000. 
The principal part of the annual interest on this 
unprecedented weight is drawn out of the labor, 
eweat, and biood of the people by direct taxation. 
Many devices have prevailed to place her in this 
unfortunate situation. I will, at this time, speak 
but of one aggravation and imposition among the 
many, hoping that it will induce abler hands than 
mine to expose others equally dishonorable. 1 
allude to the operation of temporary loans. The 
sum of $460,435 67 was negotiated (I call it a 
sham loan, and | will prove a part of it so before I 
am done) with sundry banks; one of them the 
Farmers’ Bank of Schuylkill county, that reports 
she furnished $50,000 of the above sum. If she 
did, it was more money, I believe, than theactua! 
bona fide capital paid in by the stockholders. At 
the ume the aggregate amount of money, by her 
own showing, deposited with her by the State 
treasurer for eight months ending the Ist day of 
January, 1855, was $326,379 14. 

The act authorizing the loan referred to was 
passed on the 9th day of May, 1854. On the Ist 
day of June immediately following, being but 
twenty-one days thereafter, this bank had in her 
posseasion €54,000 of the State funds, and on the 
Ist day of August following this amount was in- 
creased to $56,433 99. With nearly this sum of 
the people’s money constantly due by the bank to 
the State, was it not an easy matter to loan her 
$50,000? If John Smith places $56,000 in your 
hands for an indefinite period, without interest, | 
suppose no one will doubt that you can, if you 
choose, loan John Jones $50,000, with interest. 
That this bank actually loaned the State $50,000 
of her own capital—capital actually paid in—is a 
humbug that outstrips pases woolly horse, or 
his mermaid cat with the codfish tail, No man 
who knows the bank, unless he is demented, or is 
a fool right out, will believe any such thing. You 
could as soon persuade the people of Schuylkill 
county to believe that the moon was made of green 
cheese, or that the Natural Bridge of Virginia was 


built by human hands. It isacock and bull story, | 
and would lose nothing in comparison if placed | 


side by side in Barnum’s book with his premium | 
humbug, 

On the first day of August, 1854, according to | 
her own showing, this bank had of the State’s 
fands $56,000; being $6,000 more than she re- | 
ports to have loaned the State. 
the parties was indebted to the other? Of course | 
the bank owed the State $6,000. Then whose | 
capital was it that the bank lent tothe State? The | 
answer is at hand. It was the people’s money 
which was first paid into the treasury—then by 
the hands of the treasurer placed in the bank, 
there to remain just as long as the cashier chose 
to use it, without interest. In other words, the 
State treasurer, on the first of June, 1854, handed 
$54,000 to the cashier, who either passed $50,000 


of it back again or (which is more likely) held | 


on to it, to shave the people who paid it into the 
treasury—and thus, for the favor of handling 
$50,000, the State is fleeced out of $3,000 per 
annum at least. This sum the bank would make 
out of it at simple interest alone. How long the 
people will suffer themselves to be thus humbagged 
and bled time alone can determine. It is not at 


all unreasonable to believe that this snug sum of || 
$56,000, placed by the State treasurer in the || 


hands of the cashier, was by him retained, to be 
used, in part, to carry on an electioneering cam- | 
paign, in which he came out third best; and for the | 


further purpose of accommodating the public at the | 
rate of from three to five per centum per month—in || 


which latter event the bank may very easily have 
realized out of the use of this State deposit at the 
rate of from $18,000 to $20,000 profit per annum. | 


And this, too, under the pretext of her having || 
loaned the State $50,000. Should this species of || 


State and bank financiering not cease, and our State 
Legislature and State officers not interfere, but 


continue to sanction it, you will find, before the || 


rear 187 dake || 
year 1670, the debt of Pennsylvania will be at least || have to say on this question. 


$69,000,000. Mark that! 


Now, which of || 


To evade investigation by examining into the | 


facts connected with this sham loan, the bank’s ad- 
vocates will tell you that the money spoken of as 
being on deposit with her was otherwise appro- 
priated and provided for. 
acres be good enough to tell the people how it 
came that, by the showing of the bank herself, 
she had, at various times, from $54,000 to $56,000 
on deposit, long after she had loaned the State the 
$50,000? Look at her own report and you will 
find that $56,433 99 was in her possession on the 
first day of August, 1854, eighty days after the 
loan was authorized to be made. 

I will simplify this transaction, by bringing it 
home to Schuylkill county, so that he who runs 
may read. Suppose, for instance, thatthe county, 
instead of the State, had negotiated this loan of 
$50,000 with the bank, while, at the same time, 
the county had a large amount of funds which she 
was not using, on deposit in the same bank; and 
suppose further, that previous to the consumma- 
tion of the negotiation, the treasurer of the county 
should deposit $54,000 more with the bank, and 
this, or a larger sum, continually to be kept in it to 


If so, will those wise- | 


the end of the time for which the loan was made. | 
Under such circumstances, where would be the 
necessity of the county contracting such a debt, | 


and paying interest onit when, at the same time, I 
repeat, she had on deposit in this very same bank 


a larger sum for which she was allowed no inter- | 


est? This is precisely the situation between the 


State and this bank, according to her own state- | 
ment made to the State authorities for 1854, in | 


which it will be seen that the bank has received over 
$1,500 for interest. 
useless. This bank has made application for an 
increased capital of $100,000, for the great favor 


Further comment is entirely | 


she has done the State in the sham loan to her of | 
$50,000, by which she has, without doubt, real- | 
ized more profit in clear cash in one year, than | 


forty of the best farmers in Schuylkill county have 
done. It must, of course, be accommodated, whilst 
the tax-payers may see how they pay their taxes, 
to make up a larger deposit for the bank this year. 

In conclusion, | respectfully suggest to the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, and those of Schuylkill county 
in particular, that it might be well to petition the 


Legislature urging the immediate investigation of | 


the loan of $50,000, taken by the Farmers’ Bank 
of Schuylkill county, under the act approved May 
9, 1854. If this be done, it will be proved by her 
own official statement, that, on the Ist day of June, 


1854, twenty days after the passage of the law | 


authorizing the loan, the bank had of the State’s | 
money in her possession, or in that of her cashier, | 


$54,000; on the Ist of July, $43,000; on the Ist 
day of August, $56,433 99, and on the Ist day 


of September, $47,556 95, being an average of | 


$50,495 47 for four months, within a fraction, im- 


mediately after the passage of the law, and that | 
the State has paid interest all this time on $50,000, | 
whilst the bank held an equal sum of the State’s | 


money, and paid no interest. 

Mr. Chairman, thus much have I considered it 
a bounden duty to say to the tax-payers of Penn- 
sylvania on the subject of the awful debt hanging 
over them, and of the sham or humbug loan. They 
have the facts and figures before them; and if I 


know the people of this great and glorious old | 


Commonwealth, they will declare that the State 


has been invaded by certain vampires, who have | 


been preying upon her vitals. Thus situated, it 


is expected that every man will do his duty, that | 


he will cry aloud and spare not. 


KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 


For information and the benefit of all parties, I 
publish with my remarks an extract from a 
speech delivered by Mr. Littlejohn, Speaker of 
the present New York House of Representatives, 
on the subject of the new order or party called 
Know-Nothings, and will merely suggest, that, 
provided this party is led on in other districts by 
the same material (to wit, a defeated candidate for 
Congress) as, it is alleged the order in Schuylkill 
county is, the people in such case are prepared to 
believe every word uttered in the following speech, 


made by Mr. Littlejohn. Let the gentleman speak | 


for himself: 


“Mr. Lirriesonun (Speaker) had supposed that, when | 


he last addressed the House, it would be the last he would 
Sut since then nothing but 


\| charges upon charges had been made against his character 


| 
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asaman. He wasnoman ofchange. He would, i 
he had to say, endeavor to treat every man in the 
spirit. The gentleman from New York (Mr. Petty 
said he [Mr. L.}] had come down on the floor > wean 
Mr. L. said, if, when he took the chair as Speaker of a 
House, his constituency was to be deprived of his “3 
forever begone the honors of the chair. He disclaimed 
that he asked a single vote to place him in the chair of th 
House. No one had a scrap of paper from him containing 
any pledge. Thus he denied that he had deceived any one 
Whenever spoken to on the subject, he had always replied 
that he intended to leave the matter to the Whigs of th, 
House. He had not wanted to be returned to the Bouse 
but his party friends insisted upon his receiving the nom. 
ination, and he took it. - 

** Asto his connection with the Know-Nothings, he would 
tell all he knew of it. Last March, while a member Of thig 
House, some of his friends asked him to attend a lecture 
He went with them to a room, where he was assured by the 
officers of that society that he was to do nothing that was 
contrary to anything against which his conscience would 
revolt. He was asked to make a promise. He did make 
the promise; and if his recent course was treason, muke 
the most of it. Lf he had perjured himself, make the mos; 
of that. He now declared himself opposed to the Principles 
of this association. As to his pledge to vote against Wiliian, 
H. Seward, rooted might be his tongue to his mouth if he 
ever made such a pledge. He would give as briefly ag pe 
could a complete exposition of Know-Nothings ; but he 
would say, from the moment he left that room in this eity 
to this, he never entered it again. It was enough for him 
to say that he saw in that room what would prevent ay 
honest man from ever entering again. As to whom he saw 
there, their names would never be divulged by him. This 
organization, in its original idea, was simple—to meet tie 
banding of men on one side, to meet the banding of men 
on the other. But no political nomination was to be made, 
And thus far it was right. But what wasit now? Was it 
an institution to which an honorable man—a freeman— 
Christian—could belong? He thoughtit was not. He be. 
lieved men here belonging to it were honest, but that they 
were deceived by political tricksters. In July last a grand 
lodge was organized, called a grand council. Go to New 
York and you find the grand president—J. W. Barker—oe- 
cupying a power in the State equal to a monarch : and this 
grand president alone appoints one deputy in each county ; 
and what sort of a man will this deputy be?) Why, asec. 
ond self. And what does thisdeputy do? He is armed with 
the power to create as many lodges in the towns ofthe State 
as he pleases. He selects nine menas the nucleus of these 
lodges, to establish them ; this second self of J. W. Barker 
selects these nine men, and these nine men select three 
delegates to the grand council, to make nominations and 
oaths to bind body and soul of the innocent members of the 
order. These officers are thus the creatures of one mnan— 
James W. Barker—in New York. 

** Did ever a man conceive anything so humble in a Re 
publican Government? These delegates are to remain as 
such tbree years. Two hundred lodges send thus six hun- 
dred men to this council, all of whom are the creatures of 
Barker. The duty of these men, this grand council, is 
make oaths to bind men who are invited to hear lectures, 
and to make no nominations. Original Know-Nothingism 
was to use influence against foreign influence. This, asa 
Whig, he, Mr. L., would go with. Mr. L. had read here 
proceedings of the grand council, the purport of which was, 
that no delegate was to be received who did not susiain 
their State ticket, and members not voting for Ullman were 
expelled. Mr. L. commented on these proceedings, point- 
ing out their tyranny. He inquired if in Europe there was 
any power so despotic? Had anything in this broad land 
ever been heard of equal to this? “ Was ever a man called 
upon and required to say, under oath, whether he did that 
which the Constitution says he may do; whether he voted 
against a certain man? And what was the crime of voting 
for Governor Clark? And yet this society, called Ameri- 
can, expelled men for voting for Governor Clark. Was 
such a society worthy of the name of American? And he 
would predict that, in twenty-four months, no man will be 
tound who will acknowledge his connection with sucha 
political engine. Who are the men on this executive com- 
mittee? He would not say ic of all, but some of them were 
men of broken reputation, whose names were on the crim- 
inal calendar of New York—men corrupt. 

There was another power centered with these nine men, 
which was, that any five men of these councils may reject 
or black-ball any applicant. Was this Democratic? But 
why was this? Why, James W. Barker might lose the power 
and control he had. This scheme was perfect, and could 
not be altered in three years. There was no power to aller 
it. It has been said the councils may instruct these three 
delegates to overcome the designs of J. W. Barker. But 
this is not true. The by-laws gave the right of appeal tod. 
W. Barker from the councils to the grand council. These 
schemes are perfect; they are not known to the masses— 
had not been to him, but he had learned them since bis 
arrival in Albany. 

“ The next was, directing measures to be taken in regard 
to offending councils. And what was the offense? ‘They 
had dared to act independently. The grand council had 
made nominations, and because some dared to exercise 
their rights as freemen, to go against the nominations—not 
knowing, perhaps, they had been made—they were (0 be 
expelled. If this grand council could do this much, what 
was there they might notdo? He remembered the inqul- 
sition—the acts of the Jesuits—but their powers would be 
as nought compared with this organization. Who knows 
but the thumb-serew—the tortures of the inquisition—might 
yet be ordained by this New York council? But Amencaa 
power and American freemen will never, he believed, sud- 
mit to the establishment of this organization. j 

‘‘ The sin was in intentionally taking such an oath, an 
he considered it one which he ought now to be forgiven 
It was a sin against his country. It was like an oath 10 
commit murder. It was a murder of the man’s rights. = 
a man breaks a wicked oath, would the Creator puni® 
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him for it? No, sir. He was willing to risk his reputa- 
sion and all else upon it; and so will the one hundred and 
t! irty thousand others, when they will come to have calmly 
considered this question. He had read an oath published 
py this association, taken in the third degree, in which men 
are required to swear they will not divulge the secrets of 
the society, even before a legal tribunal.”’ i 


pENNSYLVANIA FAITHFUL TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


One word more on another subject—which is to | 
me, and, I believe, to most national men of all 

arties, a Very unpleasant one—and I have done. | 
I js the thing of arraying one portion of the Union 
against the other—the North against the South, or 
the South against the North—of making compari- 
gons or distinctions which may lead, and have 
already led, to unpleasant controversies which 
are productive of Se ae ee 1 acknowl- 
edge that | was much edified by the eloquence of 
the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Sreruens,} and 
the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Campsett,] a few 
days since. It was pleasant to hear from those |, 
gentlemen of the increasing prosperity of those 
two great States. May God speed them to still 
greater prosperity; but we err, in my opinion, in 
quarreling about the increase of wealth, &c., of 
one State over the other, in pitting one State, or 
the great men of one State, againstanother. Why 
be jealous of each other? No national man can 
find a just cause to beso. 1 do not believe that 
the people of Pennsylvania care a straw whether 
the sweet potato crop of Georgia is more valuable 
than the hay crop of Ohio, or whether more pump- 
kine are produced in Massachusetts than cabbages 
in New York; but 1 do know that they feel a deep 
and an abiding interest in the preservation of the 
Union as it is, the Constitution as it is, and that | 
alarge majority will cling to it as the true-hearted 
mariner would to his ship in a storm until the last 
plank is severed from the hull. 


EXECUTION OF UNITED STATES LAWS. 


—— 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 


Fripay, February 23, 1855. 


On motion by Mr. Tovcey, the Senate, as in | 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill reported by him, from the Committee on 
he Judiciary, to protect officers and other persons 
acting under the authority of the United States. | 

The bill provides that, if a suit be commenced or | 
pending in any State court, against any officer of 
the United States, or other person, for or on ac- 
ecountof any act done under any law of the United 
States, or under color thereof, or for or on account 
of any right, authority, claim, or title, set up by 
such officer, or other person, under any law of || 
the United States, and the defendant shali, at the | 
first term of the State court after the passage of 
the act, or at the first term of the State court after || 
the suit shall be commenced, file a petition for the 
removal of the cause for trial into the next circuit | 
court to be held in the district where the suit is 
pending, or, if there be no circuit court in the | 
district, to the district court invested with the 
powers of a circuit court next to be held in the 
district, and offer good and sufficient surety for | 
his entering in that court, on the first day of its | 
session, copies of the process against him, and 
also for hia there appearing and entering special 
bail in the cause, if special bail was originally | 
requisite therein, it is then to be the duty of the 
State court to accept the surety, and proceed no 
further in the cause, and any bail that may have 
been taken shall be discharged, and the copies 
being so entered in the United States court, the 
cause shal] there proceed in the same manner as if 
if it had been brought there by original process. 
The party removing the cause 1s not, however, to 
be allowed to plead or give evidence of any other 
——e than that arising under a law of the United 

tates, 

Mr. TOUCEY. Mr. President, I do not pro- 
pose to enter into any discussion of this bill, but 
merely to state its operation and effect. The bill 
Proposes to apply to this class of cases, arising 
under the laws of the United States, substantially | 
the provisions of the twelfth section of the judiciary 
actof 1789. Itis designed that where an officer 
is Serving a process under the laws of the United 

lates, and there is resistance to the execution of 
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| that process, if suits are brought against him for 
| the performance of official duty, or against those 


who are acting under him and by his direction, 
that his defense may be transferred to the courts 
of the United States and its validity be there de- 
termined. The bill carefully provides that no 


| security shall be lost. It carefully provides that 


no defense shall be set up in the court of the Uni- 
ted States except only the defense that he was act- 
ing under the process of the law of the United 
States. It is a clear case, arising under the Con- 
stitution, and the object of the bill is to extend and 
apply the judicial power of this Government to 
the protection of the officers of the Government in 
the discharge of their official duty. 

At present this state of things exists: If, under 
any law of the United States, there be resistance 
to the execution of process, the marshal and dep- 


| uty marsha!, and those who aid them, are liable 


to be brought before the State courts in actions 


| demanding heavy damages in every county in a 
| State, and there be liable to just such verdicts and 


judgments as may be rendered. By the operation 
of this bill, the validity of the defense in such a 


| case, as it is an action arising under the laws of 
| the United States entirely, upon the service of 


process, on any act done under the law of the Uni- 
| ted States, or the authority of the United States, 
may be decided by the courts of the United States. 
That is the eonle provision of the bill. Appli- 


| cation is to be made to the court of the State, and 
| the court of the State is to direct the transfer to be 


made. 

I have myself such confidence in the courts of 
the several States of this Union that I entertain no 
doubt whatever that the provisions of this bill will 
be executed. Its object, as I have said, is, that 
where an officer of the United States is sued for 
acts done in carrying out any law of the United 


| States, and his defense depends exclusively upon 


| the existence of that law, and his action is under 
that law, the decision of his defense shall be trans- 
ferred to the United States courts. I have no 
doubt that the State courts entertain such respect 
for the Constitution of the United States and the 
laws passed in pursuance of it, that the provisions 
of this bill will be promptly and surely executed. 
I feel the most entire confidence that this will be 
done, and therefore the Committee on the Judi- 


| Clary have incorporated into the bill no provision 


whatever looking to the result of any resistance on 


| the part ofa State court. I think it is presented 


in such a form that no one who acknowledges that 
this Government has judicial power, and that it is 
its duty to protect those acting under its laws by 


| the administration of the judicial authority con- 
| ferred by the Constitution, can take any valid ex- 
| ception to it. 


Mr. CHASE. Mr. President, while the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut was urging the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of this bill, the ex- 
clamation, ‘* Nigger bill!”’ proceeding from some 


| Senator—I know not whom—apprised us that the 
| measure to be acted on belonged to that class 
| which has, by usage here, precedence over all 


other legislation. The promptness with which 


| the Senate agreed to take it up is but one new 


proof of that favor with which every proposi- 


| tion supposed to favor the interests of slaver 


is regarded here, and of that determination wit 
_ which every such proposition is urged to a final 
| vote, no matter with what prejudice to the public 
_ business and the public interests. 

It was but yesterday that I presented some peti- 
tions of the Ppeorie, praying for such action on 
this very subject of slavery, as they thought the 

| interests of the country and the principles of the 
Constitution required. I onal for no debate. 
| I sought no discussion. I asked only for a refer- 
| ence to a select committee, so constituted as to 
secure for the petitioners a candid and impartial 


| hearing. Wasit granted? Did the Senate make 


| haste to show its respect for the great right of 
| petition, and for the numerous and respectable 
| citizens whose wishes I made known? No, sir. 
| Then there was notime. The presentation of the 
| petitions had been too long delayed. But eight 
| days of the session remained. Not even the re- 
| spect of reference could be extended to them. 
| 
| 
\ 


The petitions of the people were thrust upon the | 


table ‘‘ to sleep the sleep that knows no waking.”’ 
Sir, no more time was then occupied by me than 
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was necessary in order to state, in the briefest and 

simplest terms, the contents of the petitions, and 
the reasons in support of the motion for reference. 
All that I asked was, that those of us who concur 
in the general objects, and for the most part, also, 
in the particular demands of the petitioners, might 
have an opportunity, without consuming one 
hour’s time, or even ten minutes in this Chamber, 
of placing upon the records of the country, in an 
authentic form, our deliberate judgments upon 
that great question, in regard to which it concerns 
every section so deeply to understand accurately 
the true views of every other. Even that was refu- 
sed, and no reason, except want of time, assigned. 
To-day, sir, one day later in the session—only 
seven days remaining now—this bill, reported 
only six days ago, is forced upon us, against re- 
monstrance and without regard to the condition 
of business. Why this urgency? Why this re- 
lentless determination to coerce the passage of 
this bill? Why do those Senators, almost, if not 
altogether, without exception, who voted to lay 
the petitions of the people on the table, vote now, 
with equal unanimity, to take up and act upon 
this bill? Why all this to-day ? 

Why, sir, the explanation is simple. This bill 
is framed in the interest of the ruling class. Its 
object is to secure the stringent execution of the 
fugitive slave act. Its great purpose is to avoid 
the effect of recent State legislation to protect the 
personal liberty of the citizen endangered through 
the operation or through the abuse of the fugitive 
slave act. 

The Senator from Connecticut tells us that the 
object of the billis simply to extend the principle 
of the twelfth section of the judiciary act of 1789 
to other classes of cases than those provided for 
in that section. That section authorizes the re- 
moval, on the application of the defendant, from 
State courts to Federal courts, of certain suits 
brought by a citizen against an alien, or by a citi- 
zen of one State against a citizen of another. This 
bill authorizes the removal from State courts to 
Federal courts of suits of every description, civil 
or criminal, whether prosecuted by States or in- 
dividuals, against any person for any act done 
under or under color of a law of the United States. 
The Constitution of the United States secures to 
aliens and to citizens of States, other than the 
State of the plaintiff, the right of trial in a court 
of the United States. No expounder of the Con- 

| stitution has hitherto asserted the rights of every 

| person sued for an act done under a Federal law, 
or under color thereof, to such a trial. It is a mis- 
take, therefore, to say that the twelfth section of 
the judiciary act and this bill are founded upon a 
common principle. 

Why, sir, just think of the consequences of this 
bill. One man claims title to real estate under a 

atent of the United States, and enters upon the 

and and cuts some timber. It happens that some- 
body else claims a superior title, and sues him for 
trespass before a justice of the peace. Under this 
bill the defendant may remove the cause to the cir- 
| cuit court. So if a man engaged in the military 
service of the United States should maltreat, or 
even kill, a citizen, claiming that it was done in 
virtue of Federal law, whether criminally prose- 
uted by the State or sued in a civil action for 
| damages, the defendant could remove the cause 
_ into a Federal court and compel the prosecutor, 
whether State or individual, to submit to Federal 
| jurisdiction. Numberless other cases might be 
put, by way of illustration, and will doubtless 
| occur to Senators. Assuredly, sir, the Constitu- 
tion contemplated no such subjection of States and 
|| citizens to Federal authority as this. 
|| Sir, this bill is a bill for the overthrow of State 
rights. It is a bill to establish a great central, con- 
| solidated, Federal Government. Itis astep, let me 
say a stride rather, towards despotism. 

Butit is a natural step. When Congress usurped 
the power to legislate for the 1eclamation of fugi- 
tive slaves, without constitutional warrant, this 
| further legislation became necessary to the com- 
plete humiliation of the States. 

Sir, there was once a Senator from South Caro- 
lina on this floor too clear sighted not to perceive 
that the enactment of a fugitive slave act was utterly 
irreconcilable with that theory of State rights, 
\ which he, in common with South Carolina’s 
|| greatest statesmen, professed to believe in, and too 
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noble and ingenuous to deny the poner ir 3 
which he perceived, or to pursue a sectional ad- 
vantage at the expense of violated theory. That 
Senator, [Mr. Rhett,] upon this floor, declared the 


fugitive slave act repugnant to the Constitution of 


the United States. Here are his words: 


“ft take up the Constitution, and I find that all it says 
with reepect to fugitive slaves is containe din the second 
section of the fourth article, and itis a mere quotauon in 
thatsection. The section begins as follows: 

«<é'The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.’ 

“Then follows in the next sentence the qualification with 
respect to fugitives from justice and fugitive slaves: 

**¢A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall,on demand of the executive authority of 


the State from which he fled, be delivered up to be removed | 


to the State having jurisdiction of the crime.’ 


** No person held to service or labor in one State, under 


the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on the 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.’ 

** Now, these two clauses are exactly similar in purport, 


except in one particular. Inthe one case the fugitive crim- | 


inal is to be delivered up on demand of the executive 
authority of the State from which he has fled; in the other, 
the fugitive slave isto be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom he belongs. In neither clause is it stated thatthe 
fugitive is to be delivered up by the State authorities. Yet 
itis clear these clauses can refer to no other authority for 
their enforcement, because no other authority is spoken of. 
It is an affair between two States. ‘The fugitive is to be 
delivered up. To be delivered up, he must be seized—he 


nust be in the possession of those who deliver him up. No | 


authority within a State can seize a criminal against the 


Jaws of another, but the authority of the State itself to | 
This is the law of nations, and is | 


which he has fled. 
acknowledged by the act of 1793, with respect to fugitive 


criminals, butis denied with respect to fugitive slaves. In | 


the former case, the State authorities are to seize and 
deliver up the fugitive criminal, butin the latter, according 
to this act, State authorities have nothing to do with the 
fugitive slave. In the formercase, the Constitution is only 


m treaty stipulation between sovereign States; in the latter, | 


itis a matter of congressional legislation, although Con- 

ress is not referred to in either case in the Constitution. 
i there any ground, in reason, for this difference of con- 
struction ? 


‘“« Let us apply the acknowledged rules of construction I | 


have laid down for ascertaining the meaning of the Consti- 
tution. It will not be claimed that Congress possesses the 
power to legislate on the subject of fugitive slaves as neces- 


sary and proper to carry out any expressly granted power, | 


it is a distinct substantive matter itself, and can contribute 
in no way to enforce any other grant of power. The power, 
if it exists ut all, must be by special grant, laid down in the 
Constitution. Now, sir, look at the clauses in the Consti- 
tution I have quoted. Is there one word in either of the 


two clauses referring to fugitive criminals and fugitive | 


slaves, conferring any power on Congress to legislate upon 
these subjects? No power whatever is given to Congress. 
Congress is not even mentioned inthem. What is the in- 
evitable inference? Why, that Congress has no such power. 

** This view of the Constitution is confirmed, if we look 
into the sections immediately preceding and succeeding the 
section relating to fugitive criminals and fugitive slaves. 
In both of these sections Congress is given power to act. 


The first section provides: ‘Full faith and credit shall be | 
given, in each State, to the public acts, records, and judi- | 
cial proceedings of every other State, andthe Congress may, | 


by general law, prescribe the manner in which such acts, 
records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof.’ 


needful rules and regulations respecting the Territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.’ 

** Here, then, is this remarkable state of things. 
sections follow each other in the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution. 
power to legislate. 
Congress no power to legislate. 
able inference? 
Constitution that Congress should not have the power to 
legislate with respect to fugitive criminals and fugitive 
slaves. 
cumstances, is not only to claim a power without a special 


What must be the inevit- 


grant in the Constitution, but to seize it, although virtually | 


negatived by the special grants. 

* And, sir, itis not difficult to perceive why the Consti- 
tution withheld all power from Congress to legislate on the 
subject of fugitive criminals and fugitive slaves, and has left 
this whole matter to the States for enforcement. The 
framers of the Constitution knew very well that it was a 
very delicate matter for citizens, withouta State, to attempt 
to seize any persons within it. Slaveholders knew that 


be effectually recovered to them, when entering another 
State, and that State a free State. The power, the police, 
the judiciary of the States, must be engaged. The faith 
and duty of the States must be implicated. Every man in 
the free States must be bound, as a party to the constitu- 
tienal compact, to deliver up to him his slave, on his mere 
s claim.’ his is the greatefficient remedy provided in the 
Constitution for the recovery of fugitive slaves ; and the 
claim being made, it rested with the State or the State au- 


thorities to do one of two things— deliver’ up the slave or 
pay for him.” 


Sir, the Senator from South Carolina spoke in || 
— worthy of South Carolina. A slaveholder | 
a 


a defender of slavery, he would neither con- 


And in the third section it is provided that ‘the | 
Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all | 
Three | 


The first and the third give to Congress the | 
The second, lying between them, gives | 


Why, that it is the plain meaning of the | 


To infer that such a power exists under such cir- | 


| more clearly, or speak more at large. 
there was but one way by which their fugitive slaves could || 
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ceal his real opinion nor ask for any advantage | 


for his section or his class at the expense of a vio- 
lated Constitution. Would that a like spirit had 
controiled other Senators who have represented 
State-Rights constituents, and profess State-Rights 
doctrines. Then we should have had no fugitive 
slave act. Then this bill would never have been 
conceived. 


The fugitive slave act was a gross impeachment 
of the honor of the Legislatures and the good faith 
of the people of the States. This bill is founded 
on the same distrust and suspicion of State legis- 
lation, and the same desire to control it by Federal 
authority. 

Sir, have such or so great benefits flowed to the 


slave States, from the enactment of the fugitive | 


slave bill, that you think it wise to risk this new 
experiment upon the Constitution of the country 
and the patience of the people? Is every suit 
against every man, who claims to have acted under 
color of a law of the United States, to be with- 
drawn from the State tribunal and transferred to 
the Federal? Such is the language of the bill. 
Such seems the intent of its framers. But I trust 
you will not go quite so far. There is scope and 


verge enough for your experiment without usurp- | 


ing the criminal jurisdiction of the States. Restrict, 
at least, your bill to civil suits. Do not undertake 
to arrest the sovereignty of the State when em- 
ployed in its highest duty of investigating and 
punishing wrongs done to life or property within 
its jurisdiction. 

The bill will be bad enough when limited as I 
now suggest. Even then it will leave every civil 
suit subject to removal—every civil suit against 


any person acting “ under color of law;”’ against | 


every person, officer or not; against the slave- 
catcher, or the agent of the slave-catcher. Is not 
this enough? Is it prudent or profitable to go 
further? Would it not be wise to restrict the bill 
yet further? Why not strike out the words 
‘*ander color of law,’’ and confine the operation of 
the bill to clear cases of action under a statute of 
the United States? Why extend the act to all per- 
sons claiming to have acted under Federal law? 
Why not confine it to officers and persons acting 
in aid of officers ? 


For sixty-six years the act of 1789 has been | 


upon the statute-book. During all that time no- 


body has dreamed of such a law as this bill em- | 


bodies, It is the monstrous birth of a bad time. 
Sir, the clearest and widest separation possible, 
under the Constitution, of the sphere of the National 
from that of the State judiciary, is the true means 
of peace and harmony. But this bill expresses 
the very wantonness of contempt for this princi- 
le. Itis framed as if its express design was to 
caer on a desperate conflict between the courts of 
the States, and those of the United States. 


Why, sir, who is to decide whether a suit is | 


brought against a defendant for an act done under 
a law of the United States, or under color of it? 
Who is todecide? And what if a defendant shall 
claim a removal, and the State court shall refuse 
to grant it?) What then? Will you submit; or 
will you resort to another act of Congress for the 


subjugation of the State court, and for the secure | 


establishment of Federal despotism ? 

Sir, the end of this road is ruin. 
close. 
no other Senator seemed inclined to do so, and I 
felt that such a bill as this ought not to be taken 
up without objection, and passed without debate. 
Oppressed by a severe cold, hardly able to speak 


But IT must 


at all, and taken entirely by surprise, I have yet | 


felt constrained to use what little capacity of utter- 
ance | have in stating the general objections to this 
bill. If am very sorry that I cannot state them 
Having 
performed this duty, I now move to postpone the 
further consideration of this bill until to-morrow. 
If that motion be rejected, I must content myself 
with proposing someamendmentsto the bill, which, 
if adopted, will make it less dangerous in practical 
operation, though they will not divest it of its evil 


| principle, or avert its fatal effect as a precedent for 
|| consolidation and despotism. 


I move that the further consideration of the bill 
be postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I hope the motion will not be 
agreed to. [tis not proposed to debate the bill. 


It is so clear upon its face, that it does not require 


I intervened, at first, with reluctance; but | 
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discussion, unless it be on the part of those who 
maintain that the law of the United States under 
which any question might arise, is unconstity. 
tional and void; and they cannot debate it unless 
they assume the ground that any such law ought 
to be passed upon finally by the courts of the 
States. But with those who hold that the Supreme 
Court of the United States is the highest judicis 
authority to pass upon the validity of the laws of 
the United States purporting to be enacted unde 
the Constitution, [think there can be no question 
as to the propriety of this transfer of the cases, | 
hope the bill will not be postponed, but that jt 
will be acted upon and passed to-day. 

Mr. CHASE. On the question of postpone. 
ment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and beino 
taken, resulted—yeas 9, nays 26; as follows: ~ 

YEAS—Messrs. Brainerd, Chase, Fessenden, Gil} 
Seward, Sumner, Wade, Walker, and Wilson—9, 

NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Bell, Benjamin, Bright, Clay 
Dawson, Douglas, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Gwin, Hunter, Jones 
of [owa, Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Morton, 
Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Shields, Slidell, Thompson of Kep. 
tucky, Thomson of New Jersey, Toucey, Weller, ang 
Wright—26. 

So the Senate refused to postpone the further 
consideration of the bill until to-morrow. 

Mr. CHASE. I move to amend the bill by 
striking out the word ‘*a,’’ where it first occurs, 
and inserting ‘‘ any civil,’’ so that the operation 
of the bill shall be confined to suits of a ciyjj 
nature, and not extend to criminal prosecutions, 
If amended as I propose it will read: * that if any 
civil suit be commenced,’’&c. Upon this amend. 
ment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I think it unnecessary to call 
for the yeasand nays. Therecan be no objection 
to the amendment. This bill was not intended 


ete, 


_ and does notapply to any except civil proceedings, 


Mr. CHASE. Very well; that removes one 
doubt; let the amendment be made. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. CHASE. I now move to strike out after 
“law of the United States,” the words ‘ or under 
color thereof,’’ so that the élause will read: ‘that 
if any civil suit be commenced or pending in any 
State court against any officerof the United States 
or other person, for or on account of any act done 
under any law of the United States, or for or on 
account of any right, authority, claim, or title set 
up by such officer,’’ &c. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I shall object to that 
amendment; and whilst I am on the floor, and 
making my objections to it, 1 may as well refer 
the Senate to a precedent on our statute-book, 


| that has been on it for forty years, providing for 


this precise process in cases arising under the 
revenue laws. The provision to which I allude 
is the sixth section of an passed in 1815, and the 
bill now reported by the Judiciary Committee is 
a copy of that section, drawn in the precise Jan- 
guage of that act. I will read the first few sen- 
tences of that law to the Senate, in order that the 
precise accordance of the two statutes may be 
perceived at once. In 1815, on the 3d of March, 
Congress passed a law, ‘‘providing further for the 
collection of duties on imports and tonnage.” It 
imposed certain duties on the officers of the courts 
of the United States, as well as on revenue 
officers, and the sixth section of the law is in 
these words: 

“That if any suit or prosecution be commenced in any 
State court against any collector, naval officer, surveyor, 
inspector, or any other officer, civil or military, or against 
any other person, aiding or assisting them, agreeably to the 
provisions of this act, or under color thereof, for any thing 


done, or omitted to be done, as an officer of the customs, 
or for anything done by virtue of this act, or under color 


| thereof, and the defendant shall, at the time of entering his 


appearance in such court, file a petition,” &c. 


Then the act goes on to provide for the removal 
of the cause to the Federal court in the same way 
as the present bill provides. This mode of pro- 
ceeding is coeval almost with the history of the 
legislation of the country. It is absolutely essen- 
tial for the purpose of taking under the protection 
of the Constitution the process which issues from 
the courts of the United States in the execution 
of the laws of the United States. ; 

Mr. TOUCEY. I wish to say that, in the draft 
of this bill, the language of other laws has been 
observed, not only in the instance referred to, but 
in otherinstances. The importance of this amend- 
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ment will be perfectly manifest upon adverting to 
the fact that when the defense is removed to the 
courts of the United States, it must be a valid 
defense under the law as adjudicated by the courts 
of the United States, or it avails the defendant or 
defendants in the suit not atall. These words 
were inserted for the purpose of effectually secur- 
ing the right, as is usual in such cases, to officers 
of this Government to transfer their defense to the | 
iydicial authorities of this Government, in order 
that the courts of the United tates may uphold 
the Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, in which we all have confidence. I hope 
this amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. CHASE. Mr. President, the honorable 
Senator from Louisiana has stated with great 
clearness the position which he assumes; but I 
will call his attention to the fact that he is in error 
as to the agreement between the section of the act 
of 1815, which he has read, and the section of this 
bill which I propose to amend. The act of 1815 
provides for the transfer of suits or prosecutions | 
commenced against officers, and other persons 
aiding or assisting them; the whole acts are to be | 


done by the officers of the United States, and per- } 


sons whom they may lawfully call to their assist- | 


APPENDIX TO THE CO 


Execution of United States Laws 


are taken separately, and for the purposes of this 
proposed act, there may be no connection whatever 
between an officer of the United States executing 
process of the courts of the United States, or ex- 
ecuting a law of the United States, and a person 
who may have done the same thing. 
In this respect I certainly am forced to agree 


| with the Senator from Ohio, that there is very 


great non-conformity between the two acts. He | 
has instanced the case of a person who has a | 
patent on which a piracy has been committed. 
Suppose a suit is brought against the person 
committing the piracy in the most simple and 


| most economical of the State courts; and the de- 


fendant, the pirate against the rights of the pat- 
entee, comes forward, and alleges that he did what 
is complained of under color of a law of the United 
States, as the bill stands he may file his security 
and take his case into the district or circuit court 
of the United States, where it may be actually 
impossible for the humble individual who sued 
another in his immediate neighborhood to follow 


/him and obtain a restitution of his rights. It 


ance; but such is not the provision of this bill by || 


any means. It goes a great way beyond that. | 
There is an obvious propriety in protecting officers 
engaged in the execution of revenue laws, while 


there is no such obvious propriety in attempting || 


to protect from prosecution under State laws every 


of the United States. Suppose a patent is granted 
tome under the laws of the United States, and 
somebody chooses to trespass upon my posses- 
sion; that is an injury done to me under color of a 
law of the United States. He may claim some | 


ritht against me under some other law. Accord- || 


ing to the provisions of this bill, if I commence a | 
suit for that simple trespass against the trespasser 
in my immediate vicinity before a justice of the | 


| the Constitution are not protected. The provis- 


would, in fact, put the most stupendous power | 
in the hands of pirates on the rights of patentees, 
and it is a most forcible illustration of the effect 
of the bill. I think I can really see in the pro- 
visions of this bill a favorable opportunity offered 
to those so disposed, and have the ability so to 
do, to invade the rights of patentees in defiance of 
all the means patentees can usually command to 


— their rights—and God knows they have 
person who seems to have rights under any law | li 


ttle enough protection now. Their rights under 


|ions of the Constitution can rarely ever be en- | 


forced in their favor. We see every day the | 
wealthy and powerful fattening and growing rich | 
on their ingenuity, on their enterprise, and on 


| their inventive genius, and this will throw into the 
| hands of men who do such acts a power which | 


peace, that suit may be removed to a circuit court | 
of the United States, and it may become abso- |, 


lutely impossible for me to obtain justice. So of | 
agreat many other cases which I might cite by 
way of illustration, if time and opportunity were 
permitted. But what I have said is enough to 
show, and I think to satisfy, the Senator from 
Louisiana that his argument, derived from the act | 


of 1815, does not apply to the provisions of this bill || 
The amendment which I propose is, therefore, \| 


necessary for the protection of the citizen against | 


frivolous, vexatious, and arbitrary prosecutions. | 


i cannot say that I hope it will be agreed to. I[ 


have very little hope that any amendment pro- || 
posed to this bill will be agreed to, beyond that || 
which the Senator from Connecticut has thought || 


fitto accept. But so important do I regard it that 
I shall ask for the yeas and nays, and submit it to | 
the country upon the vote of the Senate. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. TOUCEY. I will only say, that I am not | 
able to conceive of any case where a patentee 


could set up a defense under his patent for an act 
of trespass. 


Mr. WALKER. As I view this subject— 
though I may be wrong—it seems to me that this | 
or some other amendment is necessary in order | 
to bring the provisions of this bill more in con- 





formity with the act of 1815, which has been read || 


by the Senator from Louisiana. I think the Sen- | 
ator from Ohio is correct in saying that there will 
bea very great non-conformity between the acts | 
ifthis amendment be not made. As he has re- | 
marked, the provision of the act of 1815 is in | 


regard to officers of the United States and persons | think, a conformity between the act of 1815 and 


aiding them in executing the provisions of the 
law. This bill provides, “that if a suit be com- | 
menced or pending in any State court against any 
Officer of the United States or other person”’—not 
confining it to other persons acting in aid of the 
officer, but all other persons who may be sued. 
For what? Why, sir, “for, or on account of, 
any act done under any law of the United States, 
or under color thereof.”’ It covers the entire 
range of what may be done by any person, 
whether an officer or not, under any law of the 
United States, or under the color of any law of 
the United States. It does not connect together 
the officer and the person who may be acting 
under a law, or under the color thereof. They 


| Gillette, James, Seward, Sumner, Wade, 





| Toucey, Weller, and Wright—24. 


they never dreamed the Congress of the United | 
States would step forward voluntarily to give 
them. 

I have no particular exceptions to take to the 
provisions of the bill if it shall be made toconform 


| to the act of 1815, and carry out in reality the 
| Spirit of the judicial system as manifested in that 
act; but it seems to me weare about to take a step 
'| which will lead us far beyond what has ever be- 


fore been considered just. I think it would be 
well for the Senate to make this amendment, or 
some other which will produce a conformity be- 
tween this bill and the act of 1815. I think this 
will do it. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment, resulted—yeas 11, nays 24; as | 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Brainerd, Brown, Chase, Fessenden, | 

Walker, and | 


Wilson—l11. 
NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Benjamin, Clay, Dawson, 


| Douglas Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Gwin, Hunter, Johnson, 
| Jones of I 


owa, Mallory, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pettit, | 
Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Slidell, ‘Thomson of New Jersey, 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. WALKER. I now propose an amend- 
ment which | think will accomplish the purpose 
which I had in view, perhaps even better than the 
amendment just offered by the Senator from Ohio, 
which has been rejected. It is to insert after the 
word ‘* person ”’ the words “acting in aid of such 
officer.’ The first section will then read: “ If | 


| any civil suit be commenced or pending in any |, 


State court against any officer of the United States, || 


| or other person acting in aid of such officer, for or | 


on account of,” &c. That will bring about, | | 


' 


this bill. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. TOUCEY. Where the words “circuit || 
court’ first occur, I observe there is an omission | 
of the words ‘‘ of the United States.”’ 1 move || 
that those words be inserted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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important legitimate business to occupy all the 
remaining time of this session. I have not de- 
tained the Senate by unnecessary debate; and it 
was my purpose not to say anything more than 
was necessary properly to present to the body 
such measures as my constituents required. But, 
Mr. President, if this everlasting subject of sla- 
very must be constantly thrust before us to the 
exclusion of all other important business, and [ 
think | can see that it must, until it shall be ulti- 
mately decided, I am the last man to regret it. 
I have long thought that slavery will be thrust 
between us and legislative business until it shall 
be finally settled. Every day, every hour that 
I remain in this Capitol, satisfies me, more and 
more, that such must be the result. 

Mr. President, if Senators would reflect fora 
moment on what has transpired since the last 
session; if they would bear in mind the verdict of 
the people upon our action, | think some gentle- 
men here would pause before they agitate this 
subject again. Here, sir, we find those who call 
themselves Republicans and Democrats, who pro- 
fess a regard for the will of the people, coming 
forward to thwart that will, as expressed in 
unmistakable language and action. Is not the 
rebuke which they have received at the hands of 
the people sufficient to warn some gentlemen of 
the North that they should stay their hand in this 
ruthless course of usurpation? But no, sir; that 
lesson is not enough; it must be repeated. This 
question must and will be met. bo gentlemen 
believe that the people of the North are in a spirit 
and temper further to allow their feelings to be 
tampered with on this subject? If so, let them 
proceed; let them go ahead; | am the last man 
who will regret it. If gentlemen, with their eyes 
open, in full view of the feelings of the people on 
this enormous subject, will agitate it, let them do 
so. I have sedulously restrained myself during 
the whole session froin bringing forward any 
measure at all calculated to excite the minds of the 


| citizens of any section of the country on this or 


any other subject. I would cultivate ‘* peace and 
good will towards all men,”’ if they will keep their 
hands off, and permit me to doso; but I am the last 
man to shrink from the encounter if it becomes 
necessary. 

W hat, sir, is the nature of the proposition now 
before us? There are some Senators who profess 
a great regard for the rights of the States. I am 
one of those who have quite as much regard for 
the rights of the States as some who make louder 
professions on thesubject than I do. I am oneof 
those who, not only when an election is pending, 
but at all times, believe in the wisdom, the consti- 
tutionality, and the propriety of the Virginia reso- 
lutions Of 1798 and 1799. I ground myself upon 
those resolutions; and, standing upon them, I de- 
nounce this bill as a violation, not only of the 
spirit of those resolutions, but as an attempt to 
trample » me the rights of the States and deprive 
them of the power to protect their own citizens 
from aggression and abuse. Do gentlemen sup- 


| pose that the States, now awakened toakeen sense 


of their rights and the danger of consolidation, will 
ever submit to such a bill as this? I tell you nay. 
You have preached State rights until you have 
imbued the minds of honest people with the idea 
that there is something in the cry, whatever you 


| yourselves may think about it. 


By this bill, it is proposed that the cause of a 
man who brings an action in the State of Ohio 
against his neighbor for an injury done to him, 
may be removed, without his consent, into the 
Federal courts for adjudication, on the allegation 
that the injury is committed under color of some 
law of the General Government. Shall he be 


| defrauded of his right to litigate in the State courts 


upon allegations like these? Does any gentleman 
suppose that the free States will ever submit to an 

such proceeding? Do you not know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there is a growing idea that your slave- 
catching law of 1793, and much more your slave 


| law of 1850, is a violation of the Constitution of 


Mr. WADE. Mr. President, I had hoped that | the United States? Do you not know that the 


this session would be allowed to pass away with- 


| highest tribunals of some States of this Union 


out any project being brought before us which |{ have declared that your fugitive act of 1850 is a 


would revive those feelings, and call forth those || 
excited debates, which we witnessed so frequently | 


at the last session. Surely, sir, we have arrived | 
at a period when there is enough to be dove of || 


violation of theConstitution? I tell you, sir, that 
the idea is becoming universal in the free States, 
that it is a usurpation, and that you have no con- 
stitutional power to pass any such law. Applying 
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your own doctrines to a case like this, where does 
thie bill bring you?) Who isto be the judge in the 
jast resort of the violation of the Constitution of 
the United States by the enactment of a law? 
Who ie the final arbiter? —The General Govern- 
ment, or the States in their sovereignty? Why, 
sir, to yield that point, is to yield up all the rights 
of the States to protect their own citizens, and to 
consolidate this Government into a miserable des- 
potism. I tell you, sir, whatever you may think 
of it, if thie bill pass, collisions will arise between 
the Federal and State jurisdictions—conflicts more 
dangerous than all the wordy wars which are got 
up in Congress—conflicts in which the States will 


never yield; for the more you undertake to load | 


them with acts like this, the greater will be their 
resistance, 

I understand what this bill aims at. No man 
can fail to know why it is that such an enormous 

roposition is bamwahe in at this particular time. 
fe it not because the odium attached to the execu- 
tion of the unconstitutional fugitive slave act of 
1850, violative of the feelings of the whole North, 
is under consideration before the States, and the 
State Legislatures everywhere are preparing them- 
selves for a legal and constitutional resistance? 
You intend to take time by the forelock by this 
measure; but do you think that the puny arm of 
this Federal Government can override the States, 
that you can discourage them by your threats, 
and that, by such attempts as these, you can pre- 
vent them from going on in that vindication of 
their rights which they have so gloriously begun? 
Aye, sir, the State of Wisconsin has taught you 
a lesson, and it is -_ an incipient step. 1 envy 
that State the glory of taking the initiative in the 
great work of vindicating the Constitution from 
such a measure as the fugitive slave act, State 
after State, as they take the subject into consider- 
ation, will fall in the wake of noble Wisconsin, 
and carry out what she has so bravely begun. 
Sir, let us assemble a Legislature in the State of 
Ohio to-day, and | am proud to contemplate with 
what firmness she will meet, resist, and overthrow 
attempts like this. 

Sut, Mr. President, itis said that this bill contains 
nothing more than the provisions of an old revenue 
law of 1815, which you find on your statute-book; 
but that law is confined to that single subject, pecu- 
liarly within the jurisdiction of the United States— 
a jurisdiction expressly conferred “| the Consti- 
tution itself. That law was limited to that par- 
ticular matter, and extended no further; but what 
outrages may not be committed if any man is to 
be permitted to defend a suit brought against him, 
on the allegation that the act which he committed 
was under color of a law of the United States, and 
attempt by that means to deprive the State courts 
of jurisdiction! Such a subterfuge as that will 
never deprive the State courts of that jurisdiction 
which they will claim. Let me assure the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Tovcery] that whatever 
the Legislature of his State may do, other States 
will not allow their rights to be trampled on; and 
Lam inclined to think Connecticut will rebuke him 
as she did upon a former occasion. I have very 
little idea that good old Connecticut will creep on 
her knees under such a lawasa this. I apprehend, 
sir, that before long, if this bill be passed, she 
will give her Senators instructions such as once 
before, on another occasion, she gave in connec- 
tion with this same subject. I warn gentleman 
that this is not the time, nor are the northern 
people now in the temper, to allow these agita- 
tions to be thrust upon them. 

Sir, let no man say that I rise here as an agi- 
tator. Mr. President, this is the old force bill, 


which caused South Carolina to arouse and assert || North is ‘against you, and against you with a de- 
|| termined purpose, and with a strong hand, to repel 
| every further invasion of their rights that you 


| may propose to make. 


her —_e, and compel the Government to back 
out; but it is supposed that the poor, patient 
North may be tempted with impunity. 
stirred up no such questionas this. I have asked 
that. no such question should be raised. I have 
submitted to the enormous legislation of the past 
year, anaes full well that the people, who are 
ereater than I am, and greater than us all, will 
correct the errors which have been here committed, 
I will not say willfully. With their correction I 
have been content. My desire is, and has been, 
to proceed with the public business. I had hoped 
that the session would pass on in peace and good 
feeling, and that we should perform our daties, for 


have | 
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once, without any attempt to create violent agita- 
tions. But, sir, it seems that it cannot beso. I 
say this, not because! hope to make any headway 
here against this enormous proposition, for | know 
full well that those who have State rights con- 
stantly on their tongues are now ready, prompt 
and eager, to beat down the rights of the States, 
and make them bow their sovereign heads to this 
miserable enactment. I see it, and I feel it. Three 
fourths of those who prate so much about State 
rights will be the very first to violate those prin- 
ciples by the enactment of this bill. 

As my colleague [Mr. Cuase] has said, under 
this enactment a citizen of our State cannot com- 
mence an action before a justice of the peace, but 
the defendant, upon the allegation that the act com- 
plained of, was done under color o1 some law of 
the United States, may slip from the fingers of the 


State jurisdiction, and goto those whom you have | 


been feeding and pampering at this session to up- 
hold your usurpations. Sir, | have not seen with- 
out concern, bills introduced and passed here to 
raise the salaries, and thus to raise the consequence 
and importance of your Federal officers far beyond 
all that the States can do. Every judicial officer 
under the Federal Government has received an 
additional bonus at your hands by an act passed 
at this session. Their salaries, in some instances, 
have been increased not less than fifty per cent., 
and, perhaps, even more than that. When that 
measure was passed, I thought there was some- 
thing behind it. I thought there was some mean- 
ing in the steady attempt to enhance the salaries, 
and thus the consequence of your Federal officer 
throughout the whole Union. ‘They had sent you 
no petitions asking any such thing. The duties 
of many of them were not onerous; some of them 
in the interior had scarcely anything to do; and 
yet you have bestowed upon them more than they 
asked. It occurred to me then that something 
was behind. You have showered on their heads 
almost double salaries. For what purpose was it 
done? It was to encourage them to go on, and, 
if possible, override the jurisdictions of the States, 
which cannot afford to pay such high salaries, and 
to surround their courts with that pomp, circum- 
stance, and consequence which you have thought 
proper to bestow on your Federal judges. Yes, 
sir, it wag to encourage them to execute laws like 
this that you have been increasing those salaries. 
No doubt that measure contemplated a large in- 
crease of business; and, my word for it, if you 
attempt theexecution of this bill inthe free States, 
you will have business enough for them to do; 
and, in my judgment, their salaries will be none 
too high to remunerate them for the difficulties 
which they will have to encounter. 

Mr. President, | have already said that this is 
a most unfortunate time further to irritate a peo- 
ple almost driven to desperation, by what they 
consider your Federal usurpations. Here you 
are undertaking to tell the people of the free States 
that they, in their own Legislatures, shall not 
protect their own citizens from injuries of which 
they complain, but that those who commit those 


| injuries may skulk into the courts created by your- 


1} 





| to induce you, at all events, to forbear. 


selves, with the idea and tacit understanding that | 


they were to be the advocates of your enormities. 
I te®you again, sirs, that while you speak of 
tate rights, the people mean State rights, and 
they will carry them out. 
his is an unfortunate bill. God knows your 
fugitive act, with all its terrors and penalties with 
which you thought to overawe a free people, haa 
irritated their minds so much, that prudence ought 
You can- 


| not open your eyes, and not see that the whole free 


I say, sir, that this bill 


| is made to protect your fugitive act. That is its 


purpose. Disguise it n generalities as you may, 
that is its object. Lord Coke says that ‘ fraud 
lurked in generalities,’’ and so it does. This bill, 
in all its generality, means nothing more than an 
attempt to enforce the execution of your odious and 
unconstitutional fugitive bill. The whole people 
will understand it, sir, and know that you mean 
nething else, whatever you may profess. I say 
again, they are not ina spirit to bear it, and I thank 
God that they are not, because, if 1 saw them 
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quietly taking dose after dose, such as you deal oy: 
to them here, I should despair of the liberties if 
the country; but knowing, as I do, : 
awakened to a sense of their rights, they are 
_ keenly watching all that you do, I have no fea, 
for theresult. If you will bring on these conflicts 
with the States, when the people are roused, a3 
you know they are, the consequence, whatever it 
may be, will lie at your own door, and not at 
mine. 
| Lamnoagitaton I resist aggression, but] pro. 
mote it not. I have been content to legislate hers 
within the pale of the Constitution of the United 
States, saying but very little, and confining my- 
self to the narrow duties that seemed to devolve 
on me here. I could wish that all others migh; 
do the same thing; but if you will agitate, if yoy 
will stir up the feeling, if you will usurp jurisdic. 
tion over the free people whom I represent, I am 
here to meet you, hand to hand, to dispute inch 
by inch, because, as 1 know, I am backed bya 
free people who will suffer death before they witli 
surrender their rights. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Ohio, who has just taken his seat, [Mr, 
| Wape,] says he regrets exceedingly that this ses. 
sion should not have been allowed to pass away 

without the negro question, as he calls it, being 
introduced to disturb our harmony. I cordially 
unite with him in those expressions of regret. But 
how has the negro question been brought here? 
| Surely not by my friend from Connecticut, [Mr, 
Tovcer,] or by his bill. There is not a word 
or line in the bill which has the slightest, the 
remotest allusion to that question. 

Mr. BADGER. Will the Senator allow me to 
tell him that there is a distinct and unequivocal 
allusion to it inthe word *‘color,’’ which has been 
introduced into the bill. [Laughter.} It occurs 
in the clause ‘“‘any law of the United States, or 
under color thereof.”” [{Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suppose that is certainly 
the clause of the bill, if any, upon which our 
sensitive colleagues have managed to rouse them- 
selves into such a passion because of the sup- 
posed enormities of the measure. What, sir, is 
| the bill? It isa simple provision that when a case 
is pending in the State courts, which arises under 
the laws ofthe United States, it may be trans- 
| ferred into the Federal courts. Thatisall. Is that 

principle new in our legislation? It has already 
| been shown that in some cases it has existed for 
| many years; for forty years it has been on the 
| statute-book. In what, then, consists the objec- 
tion to extending to other cases a principle which 
has been applied without objection for such a long 
time in those cases? If this bill be such an inva- 
sion of the rights of the States as calls upon a 
Senator from the great State of Ohio to invite and 
| urge rebellion against the Federal authority, why 

has he not mustered his forces and marshaled 
| them against the Government of the United States 
| during the last forty years, when the same out- 
rage, as he calls it, has, been constantly inflicted 
as often as a case arose in the State courts which 
| was transferred to the Federal courts? 

But, sir, the Senator has become the great 
champion of State rights. What invasion of 
State rights is here to be found? Surely his idea 
of State rights must be different from mine. 
understand State rights to be the preservation of 
| all those reserved rights which the Constitution 
] of the United States has not ceded to the Federal 

Government. Has not the Constitution provided 
for the Federal courts exercising jurisdiction in 
cases arising under the laws of the United States? 

The Constitution provides that, “the judicial 
| power shall extend to all cases in law and equity, 
| es 
|| arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
|| United States, and the treaties made, or which 
|| shall be made, under their authority.’’? The pro- 
|| vision is inso many words, declaring that the Fed- 

eral jurisdiction should exten¢. to all cases arising 
|| under the laws of the United States. Now, this 
'| bill only provides that a case arising under the 
| laws of the United States in a State court may be 
|| transferred to the Federal courts, in order that the 


that once 





\ 








|| jurisdiction of those courts shall have the same. 


extent that the Constitution of the United States 
expressly declares it shall have. Then the Sena- 
tor’s argument is not against this bill; his passion 
is not against the provisions of this bill, but against 
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the Constitution of his country, which he has Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. to execute the Constitution and the laws enacted 
«worn to support. Perhaps it might have been Mr. WADE. If the supreme court, the court for the purpose of carrying it out. If a man’s 
well for him to have looked into the enormity of | of last resort, of a sovereign State, should declare | conscience will not allow him to be faithful to the 
that Constitution before he pledged his honor and | that law unconstitutional, will he hold that the | Constitution and the laws, as an honest man he is 
his conscience to his Maker to carry it into effect. | Federal courts may, over their heads, execute it | bound to proclaim himself at once a disunionist, 
The same remark is true in regard to the law for || violently? Who is the judge in the last resort, | and, by dissolving the Union, absolve himself 
the surrender of fugitive slaves. He tells us that || the State, or the Federal authority? instantly from those obligations which bind him 
the object of this bill is to aid in executing a law Mr. DOUGLAS. I will tell the Senator. In | to surrender up the fugitive slave. The moment 
of the United States. Is it an objection that our || the last resort, the State courts, within the limits | my conscience will not allow me to be faithful to 
jevisiation here is intended to carry out the laws || of their jurisdiction, in the exposition oftheir own | the Constitution, I will refuse to degrade myself, 
and the Constitution of the coumtry? What man || laws, are the highest tribunals; but in the exe- | or perjure my soul by coming here and, for the 
who is loyal to his country—what man who re- || cution of a provision of the Constitution of the sake of a seat in the Senate, swearing that I will 
gards his oath to support the Constitution—what || United States, or a law of the United States, or | be faithful to the Constitution, when I intend to 
man who claims to be a good citizen, can riseand || a treaty of the United States, the Constitution | violate and repudiate it. [Applause in the galle- 
assizn as his objection to a bill that it is intended || has provided a Supreme Court as the highest and | ries.) Sir, let us deal with this question fairly 
to execute the laws of theland? That is the only || ultimate judicial tribunal, to which all others | and directly. Either the Constitution must be 
objection which the Senator assigns. It is the | must yield obedience. Hence the laws of the | obeyed, or those opposed to it, as honest men, 
cravamen of his change? He wants to know if I || United States adjudged by the Supreme Court to || should declare that they will not obey it, but 
am prepared to deny that the object of this bill is | be constitutional, are declared to be the supreme || desire to dissolve the Union, and release them- 
to enable the constituted authorities to execute the | law of the land, anything in the constitution or | selves from the obligations which it imposes. If 
laws which have been passed in pursuance of the | laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- | that be the issue in the approach of which the 
Constitution? No, sir; lamnotpreparedtodeny | ing. The Constitution, in so many words, has | Senator from Ohio rejoices, | am prepared to meet 
that such is the object of this bill. tt is not con- || decided the gentleman’s position against him. | it. 
fined to the fugitive law alone, but extends to all || Then, when the Constitution has thus declared And, sir, I find nothing in the rebuke to which 
cases where it 1s necessary to protect the officers | the supremacy of the laws and Constitution of || the Senator alluded so tauntingly in the late elec- 
of the United States in the execution of the laws || the United States over State constitutions and tions to deter me from meeting the issue boldly 
of the United States. 1am in favor of the bill for || State laws, it has also said that the jurisdiction |' and directly. What is that rebuke of which he 
the precise reason that the Senator from Ohio is | of the Federal judiciary shall extend to allcases | speaks? Was the result of the recent elections a 
opposed to it, to wit: that its object is to execute | arising under the Constitution and laws of the || manifestation of the determination of the people 
the laws, to prevent anarchy, to put down rebel- || United States. Hence, I say, that in case of a || of the free States that the Constitution should not 
lion and violence against the constituted authori- || conflict between the Federal and State authorities be carried out, so far as it relates to the rendition 
ties of the country. Little did I expect to hear it || upon a law within the scope of the Federal Con- of fugitive slaves? Was that the issue, or was it 
avowed in the Senate Chamber, that a proposed || stitution, the State law must yield of necessity to | that the Nebraska bill was wrong? or was it that 
law was monstrous, because it was to be made in || what the Constitution of the United States has | a Maine liquor law ought to be passed ? or was it 
aid of the fulfillment of the Constitution and laws || declared to be the paramount law. that men born in a foreign land should be pro- 


of the Union. He thinks it is monstrous that a Mr. WADE. et me ask the gentleman if he _ scribed because of the place of their birth; or that, 
man in Ohio, who has a suit, should be liable to || believes in the resolutions of 1798? wherever born, they should be proscribed if their 
have it transferred into the Federal courts. Now, || Mr. DOUGLAS. ! am not surprised that the || religious opinions did not harmonize with those 
does not the Constitution provide for that transfer || Senator from Ohio desires to escape from the posi- | of the majority? 

whenever the case is between the citizen of one || tion in which he has placed himself, by resorting Sir, it 1s fashionable to talk about your anti- 
State and the citizen of another State? The Con- || to the resolutions of 1798, or something else | Nebraska triumphs in the free States; but | should 


stitution says, in so many words, that the juris- ||) which he has been in the habit of ridiculing during | like to know a man in any free State of this Union 
diction of the courts of the United States shall || his whole life. lam not to be drawn from the | whom the anti-Nebraska men have elected to 
reach that case. This law is proposed to be en- || main issue between us by idle queries upon irrele- | either House of Congress, who was not elected 
acted for the purpose of carrying out that express || vant points. I say the Senator has raised here, | by the Know-Nothings? I ask any Senator pres- 
provision of the Constitution. The Senator from || in the Senate Chamber, the standard of rebellion | ent to point me to a man of them who did not re- 
Ohio thinks that it is a monstrous act of injustice | against the Constitution of his country; against | ceive the Know-Nothing vote? Will the Senator 
that his constituents should be compelled to obey || the laws of the land; against the highest consti- _ from Massachusetts [Mr. Witson] say that it 
the laws. || tuted authorities of the Republic. He says he is | was anti-Nebraskaism that sent himhere? Was 

Mr. WADE. Will the gentleman allow me to || ready for the conflict which this bill isto produce, | it the anti-Nebraska feeling that beat every anti- 
interrupt him, for he either misunderstands me, || a conflict which he tries to bring about between || Nebraska member in Massachusetts who was a 
or he intends to mistake my position ? the Federal and State authorities. Sir, I trustthat candidate for reélection? That is one of the anti- 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, [ yield the floor. || that conflict is never to come. If it does come, 1 | Nebraska victories which are spoken of, where a 

Mr. WADE. I stated that this bill was in- || shall endeavor to perform my duty as a citizen, whole delegation, arraying themselves under the 
tended to promote and help the execution of the || and that duty will consist in maintaining every | black banner of Abolitionism, and fighting Ne- 
fugitive bill. The Senator does not deny it. I || right which a sovereign State possesses within the  braska, were all swept away, and another delega- 
said there were States in this Union whose highest || scope of our complex system of government. | tion, under a similar black banner, are to come in 
tribunals had adjudged that bill to be unconstitu- || am a State-Rights man. I would not allow this | their places? Is that one of those glorious victories 
tional, and that { was one of those who believed || Federal Government to invade any one of the | at which the Senator from Ohio rejoices? 


it unconstitutional; that my State believed it un- || rights of the States; nor, on the other hand, would Mr. WADE. If the gentleman can find any 
constitutional; and that, under the old resolutions || I advise my constituents to raise the hand of vio- || consolation in that, I am glad of it. 
of 1798 and 1799, a State must not only be the || lence against the Federal Constitution. Theline |, Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam not seeking consolation 


judge of that, but of the remedy in such a case. || of demarcation between State and Federal juris- | merely, but the truth. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, Mr. President, this | 
is the first time I have learned that the Senator 
from Ohio regarded the resolutions of 1798 and 


f dema n Sta Will he point me to an 
diction is so clear that in this case there is no ne- | anti-Nebraska man elected in Ohio this year, who 


cessity, and very little excuse, for a misunder- did not receive the Know-Nothing vote? Were 


standing upon the point. they not all elected by the Know-Nothing organ- 
1799 to be superior to the Constitution of the | Now, sir, 1 know that in some quarters it is | ization? 


United States. That sacred instrument provides | fashionable in these days to justify resistance to Mr. WADE. I hope not. 
that the Constitution of the United Statesyand the | law, and repudiation of constitutional authority, Mr. DOUGLAS. He hopes not; but he knows 
laws made in pursuance of it, shall be the supreme and of conscientious obligations, under the véil of that they were elected by Know-Nothing votes; 
law of the land, anything in the constitution or humanity, towards the black man. I have often and yet, onthis floor, in order to aid his friends 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- | had occasion to say that all the objection which | and allies in Virginia and the southern States, he 
ing. The Constitution has declared, therefore, | any person really entertains to the fugitive slave || talks about that as being an anti-Nebraska tri- 
the supremacy of the laws of the United States law is that it sends the negro back to his master, | umph. Sir, [turning to Mr. Wane] you boast 
over those of the States in those cases where the || where he is held to service under the laws of the | that you beat every Nebraska Democrat in Ohio 
right to legislate has been given to Congress. | State. I have never yet found an Abolitionist || at the last election; and you might have added 
Then, is it to be insisted that, under the authority || whose objection to the law did not consist in the | that you beat every anti-Nebraska Democrat also, 
of the resolutions of 1798 and 1799, Ohio deems || fact that it sent the slave back to his master. If || because the Know-Nothings demanded other men. 
ita great outrage that she is not at liberty to an- || that be the objection, I wish it to be borne in | Look over all the recent elections, and wherever 
nul and set aside the Constitution of the country? | mind that the objection is not to the law, but to || will show me one Nebraska raember of the 
That I understand to be the Senator’s position. || the Constitution of the country; for the Constitu- | House cut down, I will show you, | think, nearly 
It is no answer to this argument to say that, in || tior says he shall be delivered up, anything inthe | two for one anti-Nebraska men defeated at the 
the private opinion of the Senator from Ohio, the constitution or the laws of uny State to the con- || same election by the same causes. Was it the 
fugitive slave law is not constitutional. ‘The Con- || trary notwithstanding. The provision is: Nebraska issue, then, that administered this re- 
stitution of the United States has provided a Su- “ No person held to service or labor in one State, under | Duke, or was it caused - your secret conclaves, 
preme Court for the purpose of determining the || the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- where you get men together at the dark hour of 
validity of an act of ongress; and wherever the | quence of any law therein, be discharged from such service midnight and administer to them the most terrible 
fugitive law has been brought before the courts of | or labor, Lut shall be delivered up. oaths that they, with a smile upon their faces and 
the United States, it has been held and adjudged | Then, sir, if a man desires to be faithful to the a friendly grasp of the hand, which is calculated 
to be constitutional. compact between the States, faithful to that great | to disarm suspicion, will strike down their neigh- 
Mr. WADE. Will the gentleman allow me to || palladium of our liberties—the Constitution— | bor in the dark, and conceal the hand that inflicts 
one question? which recognizes all our rights, all he has to dois | the blow? 
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Mr. WADE. 
ask him a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. WADE. 
braska bill was not concocted by a secret con- | 
clave in the night time? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 am not surprised that the 
Senator wishes to ask such questions—anything 
to draw my attention from the real point of this | 
case. He does not choose to controvert any one | 
fact which I have detailed here, and if those facts 
be true, they overwhelm every position he has 
taken. I answer him, no, sir; the Nebraska bill 
was not concocted in any conclave, night or day. 
It was written by myself, at my own house, with 
no man present. Whatever ogium there is at- 
tached to it, 1 assume it. Whatever of credit 
there may be, let the public award it where they 
‘think it belongs. It will not do by inuendo to 
attempt to avoid the issues presented. The fact 
is, and the gentieman knows it, that in the free 
States there has been an alliance, 1 will not say 
whether holy or unholy, at the recent elections. | 
In that alliance they had a crucible into which they 
poured Abolitionism, Maine liquor law-ism, and 
what there was left of northern Whigism, and 
then the Protestant feeling against the Catholic, 
and the native feeling against the foreigner. All 
these elements were melted down in that crucible, 
and the result was what was called the Fusion 
party. That crucible, in which these various 
elements were melted, solved, and united was, in 
every instance, a Know-Nothing lodge. But for | 
your Know-Nothing lodges Illinois, instead of 
giving three thousand majority at the recent elec- 
tion for the Nebraska ticket, would have given 
twenty-five thousand. But for that my colleague 
of the other House, who is now within my eye, 
{Mr. Ricuarpson,] instead of being elected by 
eight hundred majority, would have been elected 
by three thousand on the Nebraska issue. My 
other colleague in the House, who is elected to the 
next Congress, [Mr. Tuomas L Harnris,] and 
turns out your Abolition Fusion Know-Nothing 
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Will the gentleman suffer me to 


I] ask the gentleman if his Ne- | 


member—lI speak politically, with no design to be || 


personally offensive—in the Springfield district, 
would, instead of receiving two hundred majority, 
have received two thousand, if he could have had 


the Nebraska issue as the test, without the inter- || 


ference of your secret Know-Nothing organiza- 
tion. Notwithstanding these facts, it suits the | 
purposes of some to parade all these victories, as 
they call them, as triumphs of anti-Nebraskaism 
in the North, and as rebukes to northern men? 
Am I to understand that, if Mr. Wise should 
be defeated in Virginia, and a Know-Nothing 
delegation should be sent from that State to 'Con- 
gress, as from Ohio, and other free States, it 
would be proclaimed as an anti-Nebraska victory ? 
If you should happen to carry the entiresouthern 


ticns, bringing in a new lot vociferating their devo- | 
tion to southern rights and southern institutions, 


Know-Nothing machinery, will you call that an 
anti-Nebraska victory in the South ? 

Sir, this willnot do. Let us call things by their 
right names. Let us look the real issue in the face. 


ally a Fusion party, but the organization was | 
the Know-Nothing councils. Its whole vitality, | 
its energy, and its power, arose simply from the 

fact that its incongruous elements, which were to | 
be moulded into one harmonious bond, could be | 
assembled at the dark hour of the night, when 


hat we had to fight at the North, was nomin- | 
| 


honest people were asleep, and there, under the 
protection of the most horrible oaths to observe 
secrecy, plan and plot, and pledge themselves to 
the execution of schemes which an honest man 
would never dare to proclaim to the world or avow 
in the light of day. Thus, by stratagem and ter- 
rors, men personally hostile, were forced to act 
together—men who were the advocates of adverse 
and irreconcilable political theeries, were appa- 
rently moulded into one common brotherhood; and 
although they might not approve of the objects, | 
yet, being bound by oath to obey orders and vote | 
as they were directed, they felt constrained to | 
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or lodges he was required to abandon his party, 
and repudiate his time-honored principles, and 
become a Fusionist; if you caughta Nebraska 
man, Whig or Democrat, he was compelled b 
his oath to vote the Abolition-Fusion ticket; if 
youcaught an Abolitionist, or a man belonging to 
any other party or faction, he was bound to vote 
precisely as a majority of the council or lodge 
should determine. 
the portion of the country where [ reside, and 
I think, throughout the whole Northwest, every 
lodge was under the control of Abolition leaders 
and Abolition auspices; and hence you could turn 
it all against Nebraska men, and all ‘other advo- 
cates of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

Mr. WADE. How did it work when they 
caught Democrats? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, sir, if they could find 
a Democrat green enough to be caught, they ad- 


i} 


But it so happened that, in | 


| 
| 


| 


it 


ministered to him the oath, and then, I suppose, | 


he did like all the others, yielded to an oath 
which he abhorred, and acted with men whom he 
did not respect in aid of principles thathe believed 
to be revolutionary, before he would violate the 
oath into which he had been entrapped in that 
secret lodge. I have no doubt you took a few 
Democrats from us in that way; but I believe the 
day of reckoning is coming. The nature of that 
institution is becoming well understood. | have 
felt its powers and its terrors, and if I could defy 
them then, I can defy them now. Sir, the rebuke 
of which the Senator from Ohio spoke, has no 
terrors for me. I would rather be proscribed, 
and retire to private life, in the company of men 
with whom I have sympathy of principle and 
feeling, and for whose course 
to be triumphant by such means, and controlled 
by such Tecate. Sir, I have faith that the 


| storm is now passing off; but whether it is or not, 


whether it be short or long, I say, let us stand 
firmly by our principles, our creed, our organiza- 
tion, and make no compromises with the enemy. 
Let us stand by the flag that now floats over 
us. Let us be obedient to the Constitution, which 
we have sworn to support. Let us maintain the 
rights of those States which have honored us by 
sending us here. Let us be faithful to our trust, 


and despise, and condemn all the allied isms of the | 


day, and leave Providence and the people to work 
out, what I believe will be a glorious result. 


have respect, than | 


| 
| 
| 


| | 


1 
1} 


| 


Mr. WILSON. The Senator from Illinois has 


put a direct question to me, and when a direct 


question is put to me, sir, I choose to answer it | 


here or elsewhere. I answer the Senator, then, 


by saying, that anti-Nebraskaism did not place || 
/mewhere lam. But I have another word to say, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


' 
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and it is this: no man from Massachusetts can 
fill a place on the floor of this or of the other 


| House who is not opposed to the Nebraska act of 


States this year,and turn out your whole delega- || last year. 


The people of that Commonwealth, in | 
their opinions on that measure, approach una- 


have no controversy there about it. Massachu- | 
setts is anti-Nebraska. Those who sent me here | 
are imbued with that feeling in common with | 
nearly the whole population of that State, and I | 


' convince himself that the result of tho 


ey, 


A : se elections 
was owing to Know-Nothingism, or any othe, 


ism except opposition to that measure, of which 
he was the father and great advocate, he is wel, 
come to do so. I do not believe, however, whey 
he sits down calmly and looks at the progress 
of affairs, and the progress of opinions by which 


| those elections were brought to result as they did, 


that he can, in the secresy and silence of his ow, 
chamber, convince himeclf that the Nebraska bj) 
so called, had nothing, in fact, or very little, to . 
with them. If he has such an idea, I would point 
him to the election in Connecticut, the State rep. 
resented in part by the honorable Senator who has 
introduced this bill, [Mr. Toucey;] to the election 
of last year in New Hampshire, which took place 
before Know-Nothingism was heard of; to the 
election in Maine, with which that organization 
had little or nothing to do; to the election jp 
Rhode Island; to the election in New York, g 
contest which resulted in sending my honorable 
friend [Mr. Sewarp] back to this slien for six 


| years; and let him ask himself if Know-Nothing. 


ism produced those results there? For other parts 
of the country I cannot answer. I do not feel jt 


| necessary to do so; but 1 know well that if gen. 


tlemen lay the flattering unction to their souls, 
that, in the free States, opposition to slavery, or 


| rather to the extension of slavery, had nothing to 
| do with the result of those elections, they will find 
| themselves, at a future day, just as much mistaken 


as they have formerly been. Allow me to ask 
whether the honorable Senator himself, and other 
honorable gentlemen, did not urge, through the 
northwestern States, the consideration that the 
Nebraska bill was intended for freedom, and that 
the result of it would be to insure the State of 
Kansas as a free State, as an inducement to stand 
by the Nebraska bill? And if that was urged as 
an argument, why does the Senator present it in 
the manner he does now? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator puts a ques- 
tion to me, and | willanswer him. I never urged 


|| that consideration in any speech that I made 


during the whole campaign. What others did, [ 
leave them to judge, for I do not think I heard one 
Nebraska speech during the whole campaign that 
I did not make myself. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Well, Mr. President— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Allow me one moment; | 
am going to answer the Senator. I took the ground 
distinctly that the object of the Nebraska bill was 
to leave the people of each State and of each Ter- 
ritory, to form and regulate their domestic insti- 
tutions in their own way; that if Kansas wished 
to have slavery, she had a right to it; and that if 
she did not want it, no poweron earth should force 
it on her; that a new State had as much right to 


| decide that question for herself as an old one— 


| 


| 


entirely sympathize and agree with them in their || 


uncompromising hostility to it. | 

Mer. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, I have but | 
a very few words to say in reference to this bill, 
and ibid words will not be words of passion, for 
I have no passion to exhibit on this occasion. I 
see very plainly that the bill comes here, and has | 
been taken up this mornin’, by a concert and | 
association so strong that th ~e is not the slightest | 
possibility of resisting it. 1I{ is perfectly manifest | 


to me, as it is to every oth’ member of the Sen- 
ate, on either side of the Chamber, that it must | 
be passed, at some time or other, before we can || 


proceed with any other business; and the onl 


question in my mind is, whether I should suffer it || 


to pass silently, and record my vote against it, or 
state very briefly the reasons why | shall vote 
against it, and what is the opinion I entertain of it. 

I have no reply to make to the honorable Sen- 
ator from Illinois, with reference to the main part 
—much the larger part—of his speech. If he can 


yield obedience under the terrors of being branded | draw any consolation from the elections which 


as traitors and perjurers, as your Littlejohns and | 
other recreants have been for voting for Mr. Sew- 


wo. Ifyou caught a Democrat in your councils 





have been held since he introduced what is called | 


the Nebraska bill into the Senate, he is welcome 
to ali the consolation that he gn get. 


If he can | 


| 


| ing or reading the speeches which 


t} 


| 
| 





} 
| 
i 








[llinois as much as Virginia; and hence, that it 
was a violation of the principle of that bill, either di- 


1 | rectly or indirectly, to attempt to control the people 
| nimity. Men of all parties are opposed to it. We || 
all under the secret management of the mysterious || 


of Kansas and Nebraska, for slavery or against 
slavery; and I condemned every effort at interfer- 
ence from the outside, either from Massachusetts, 
or from Missouri. That was my position. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Iam aware that in the 
debate which took place here, that was the posi- 
tion which the Senator assumed and advocated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And at home, too. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It is not for me to assert 
the contrary. I did not have the pleasure of hear- 

c made at home; 
and of course I cannot question that he maintained 
the same ground there. But the Senator, | appre- 
hend, will not attempt to deny, that both in his 
State and in other States in the Northwest, that 
argument was used on the stump by members of 
x party, to reconcile the people to the Nebraska 

ill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have no reason to believe 
that any Nebraska man in Illinois used any such 
argument. I have no reason to believe it. Onthe 
contrary, I believe they assumed the same pos!- 
tion that I did, and that we were of one accord 
throughout the State upon that question. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Whether they were 
Nebraska men, or not, in terms or profession, ! 
know not, I care not; but that they were mem- 
bers of the same party as the honorable Senator; 
that they were endeavoring to sustain him and 
his friends; that they were endeavoring to sustain 
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the action of Congress with regard to that Ne- 
braska bill, L presume he will notdeny. Itwasa 
. atter notorious that, throughout the northwest, 
chat was the argument which was used to the peo- 
Je: and that it had its effect—but how much I 
am not able to say. It is a matter perfectly well 
known to all sections of the Union that such was 
the position which was taken. But, now that the 
battle has been fought out, and fought out upon 
that ground—because the Nebraska bill was the 
matter in controversy in Illinois as well as else- 
where—now that it has been fought out, and the 
contest decided, so far as every free State of the 
Union which has voted since that period is con- 
cerned, it is mighty convenient for gentlemen to 
come here and go elsewhere, and say it is all due 
to Know-Nothingism, and secret lodges, and other 
matters which I cannot pretend to enumerate. 


Neither can I follow the honorable Senator in his | 
eloquent denunciation of an order of people of | 


whom | know nothing. 


Mr. WELLER. I hope, when the honorable | 


Senator speaks of all the free States who have 
held their elections, that he excepts my State; be- 
cause, there we had six candidates for Congress, 
two Whigs and four Democrats—though only 


two were to be elected—and all of them, Whigs | 


and Democrats, were pledged to the Nebraska 


bill. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. I presume I must except | 


California. 

Mr. WELLER. I should be glad if you 
would, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I would not attempt to 


go west of the Rocky mountains at all. When | 


speaking of the North, and of the free States, I 
have not been thinking of California at all. I be- 
lieve | am aware of the fact that all the candidates 
in California found it convenient to place them- 


selves on the ground of supporting the Nebraska | 


bill; and although some of them were called 


Whigs, and some Democrats, since they did place | 


themselves in that position, let me say it makes 


very little difference to me, or any of those at the | 
North who were formerly, or are now, called | 


Whigs, on which side of the contest that was 


going on they were, or what was the result of that | 


contest. 
The honorable Senator from Illinois has spoken 


of three thousand majority in Illinois in support | 
of the Nebraska bill. I was surprised to hear | 


him say so. He knows much better than | do 
what the result was; but, if I am correctly in- 
formed by a debate which took place in the other 
House, there was something like fifteen thousand 
majority for those members of Congress who 
were elected as anti-Nebraska men. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will put that matter right 
ina few minutes. Each of the regular Democratic 


candidates went for the Nebraska bill in the same || 


terms and with the same explanation which I have 
announced to you. In the southern district there 
were two or three candidates, all of whom were 
in favor of the Nebraska bill; and, in the other 
House, in order to make up the majority for the 
anti-Nebraska candidates, they count a part of 
those candidates as anti-Nebraska. Then again, 
in one district, that in which Judge Trumbull was 
elected, he, asI am told and believe, in order to 
get Democratic votes, pledged himself against the 
further agitation of the question, against even the 
bringing in of a bill to change or repeal the Ne- 
braska act, and thus he probably got nearly as 
many Nebraska as anti-Nebraska votes. Hence 
the congressional election does not furnish an 


unerring test on the Nebraska question, although | 
we elected to the next Congress one more Ne- | 
braska man than we have in the present Congress, | 


being a clear gain of one member. 

But there is one test on that subject which I 
will give, and the Senator from Maine will recog- 
nize it as a proper one. Old John Moore, as he 
is called in I!linois, an Englishman by birth, was 
State treasurer, and as State treasurer he had 
charge of the State House in Springfield. When 

t. Gippines went there to make an Abolition 
speech, old John Moore told him he could not 
speak in the State House and utter sentiments such 
as he held of disloyalty to the Union. When, I 
think, the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Case] went 
out-there to make an anti-Nebraska speech, 
he was refused admission into the State House. 
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Certainly, if he asked it, it was refused. When 
Cassius M. Clay went there, he asked it, and old 
John Moore told him he could not have it, and 
turned him off. Do you think that many Abo- 
litionists voted for old John Moore after that? 
He was a foreigner by birth, and denounced by 
the Know-Nothing organization. Do you think 
he got many Know-Nothing votes after that? The 
Whig central committee came out and denounced 


him in a circular; do you think he got many | 


Whig votes? And yet, with the Know-Nothings 
against him, with the Abolitionists against him, 
with the Whigs against him, with all these sins, 
as you would call them, to account for, he received 
a popular majority of three thousand in the State 
over a man who was by no means unpopular. 
That was the result, sir. He wasan open Nebras- 
ka man, an honest man, and a true Democrat. 
Mr. CHASE. The Senator from Maine will 
| allow me to say a word. When I did happen to 
speak at Springfield, during the last canvass, the 
State House was not refused to me or to the anti- 
Nebraska men. I am bound to say, in justice to 
Mr. Moore, whom I understand from all quarters, 
Nebraska and anti-Nebraska, to be a perfectly 
honest man and most worthy officer, that upon 
| that occasion every courtesy I could ask or desire 
was extended to me by the citizens of Springfield. 
|| The State House was, as 1 was informed, not ina 
condition to be occupied by anybody at that time, 
| and I think there was some rule against any parties 
occupying it. My honorable friend from Dlineis 


[Mr. Su1ecvs] spoke the evening before at a pri- 


vate hall, and [ spoke in the court-house. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. That answer is not such as 
| I should have expected from the Senator from 
Ohio. I was not at Springfield at the time, and 
was not certain whether he applied for permission 
|| to speak in the State House, or whether it was 
refused to his friends for him. If he had applied, 
it would have been refused. He has reason to 
know that it was refused to Cassius M. Clay. 
He has reason to know that every Abolition, Fu- 
sion, Know-Nothing orator in Illinois, denounced 
John Moore for that act on every stump in the 
State. He has reason to know that John Moore 
never explained or disclaimed it, but allowed the 
election to take place on that issue; and, receiving 
|| the combined fire of Know-Nothingism, Abo- 
| litionism, Maine-Lawism, and Anti-Nebraskaism 
—all of the isms together—he had a popular ma- 
jority of thrge thousand in the whole State; and | 
| submit, now, whether hegot many Abolition votes? 
Not one in the State. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I did not expect toeay so 
|| much in reference to the election in Iilinois, or to 
| be drawn into a controvery about it; but I have 
|| understood—and the honorable Senator, and other 





gentlemen from I|linois know whether it is true or || 


not—that the nomination of any candidate against 
| Mr. Moore was not known in a part of the State, 
| which threw a very heavy anti-Nebraska vote, 
| and that the result was owing to that fact. 
| Mr, DOUGLAS. I wish to state that the Sen- 
ator from Maine would do well to inquire of those 
| who have the means of knowing, instead of re- 
eating here what my honorable colleague in the 
ome. denounced, when it was said by aman who 


| founded. The gentleman who made that state- 
| ment was from Galena, within about six miles of 
| Wisconsin. He never went down to the central 
or southern part of the State during the election, 
| and I tell you that Miller, the Know-Nothing 
|| candidate, was nominated weeks, if not months, 

before the election; that circulars were sent all 

over the State, to every Know-Nothing lodge, 
| commanding them to vote for Miller; that Simeon 
| Francis, the chairman of the Whig central com- 
mittee, sent out circulars to every corner, every 
neighborhood in the State, weeks before the elec- 
| tion, urging the Whigs to vote for him; that the 
_ Abolition and Free-Soil committees sent out cir- 
| culars urging the same thing, and the newspapers 
| gave as a special reason why John Moore should 
| be beaten, that he was the only State officer run- 

ning all over the State, and if they did not beat 
| him, and yet got the Legislature to pass resolu- 
| tions of instructions on Douglas, Douglas could 
turn around and say that is not the voice of the 
|| people, for John Moore had a majority. These 
| reasons were urged everywhere, More time was 











| did not know it, and which we all know was un- | 


SENATE. 
spent, more money was employed, more effort 
was brought into requisition to beat Joun Moore 
than any other man in the State, for that avowed 
reason, and that reason was published in all the 
newspapers weeks before the election, so that there 
is not a pretext for this charge that you have an 
anti-Nebraska majority there. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator from Illi- 

| nois, Mr. President, is, undoubtedly, under some 
obligation to me for giving him an opportunity to 
make all these explanations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Lam. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It seems there area great 
many difficulties in reference to that election for 
which he cannot account, and it requires a con- 
siderable explanation from the Senator to remove 
them, one by one, as they are suggested. 

Now, sir, what information I have was gathered 
from the public papers, and statements made in the 
course of the debate in the other House. I read 
the debate upon that subject. I have not come to 
the conclusion to which the honorable Senator 
from Illinois has arrived, who judges from his 
personai knowledge of the subject; but, sir, there 
is one thing not looked at—that is, that, in the 
great Democratic State of lllinois, it seems the 
Know-Nothings were so terribly powerful that 
they could not even carry the only candidate they 
had, the candidate for State treasurer. They who 
did everything else could not, it appears, succeed 
in their own nomination in that State. What 
else did we see, sir? We saw that the anti- 
Nebraska members of Congress were elected by a 

| large majority—whether it was ten or fifteen thou- 
sand, 1 do not know. What do we see next? We 
| see a strong anti-Nebraska Legislature elected— 
members in each branch, who, when they come 
together, are so strongly infected with dislike of 
the Nebraska bill, and all its consequences, that, 
though made up of a majority of original Dem- 
| ocracts, they would not even reélect the colleague 
| of the honorable Senator from Illinois, who has 
; addressed the Senate this morning. They would 
not send him here with all his great popularity, 
| with all his great personal worth, with a reputa- 
tion for high personal qualities which—I cannot 
help saying—I would as soon take with me when 
I leave this Chamber as the reputation of any 
other man who is a member of the Senate. If his 
public worth and strength with his own party, 
| which had a majority in that Legislature, could 
| not send him back again, notwithstanding the 
strong personal regard which they have for him, 
what is the reasonable inference with regard to 
public feeling in Illmois. The members of the 
Legislature must be presumed to be somewhat 
acquainted with the feelings of their constituents, 
oa somewhat infected with them. 
But, sir, | am willing to pass over this matter. 
| I alluded to it with no intention to speak upon it 
long, but have fallen into the error into which 
| many men fall, and thatis, only intending to saya 
| few words they say agreat many. It has no partic- 
| ular bearing upon the bill now before the Senate, 
and that is the matter on which I rose to speak. 
The honorable Senator from Illinois says that 
this is a question whether we will support the 
Constitution. Here is an act brought before the 
Senate which we are called upon to pass, which, 
| he says, involves the question, with reference to 
gentlemen who are to vote here, whether they are 
| willing to carry out the provisions of the Consti- 
tution on the question of slavery. I acknowledge 
no such question. Many bills may be presented 
to the Senate which are constitutional in terms, 
and would be constitutional in effect, and yet are 
so odious in their provisions, so unnecessary, 80 
uncalled for, so contrary to the sense of the Sen- 
ate, or of some individual members, and of a vast 
number of individuals in the country, that men 
| may well differ upon them, and hesitate how they 
shali act. I deny the proposition which has been 
advanced by the honorable gentleman from Illi- 
nois, that this is a constitutional matter, and that 
every man who stands up and says he objects to 
this bill, and that he shall oppose it to the utmost 
of his power and by constitutional means, must 
be held a traitor to his country and to his trust. 
Sir, I acknowledge no such thing. I say, with 
regard ‘to this bill, that I understand its object; at 
any rate, I understand how it has come here,and 
‘| why it has come here; and if | speak harshly in 
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regard to the bill itself; if I speak of it harshly at 
home; if | denounce it both here and everywhere; 
if | agitate upon it, it is because I do understand 
both its origin and its object. And, sir, allow me 
to say, not with my honorable friend from Ohio, 
who proclaims himself no agitator, that, on a ques- 
tion of right, a question of justice, a question 
affecting the interests and feelings of my constitu- 
ents, | aman agitator. I will agitate such ques- 
tions. It is my duty so to agitate; and I am not 
to be silenced by the mere declaration that I am 
disturbing the country. Let those talk about that 
matter who introduce this measure. They are the 
real agitators. It is not for them to introduce 
measures into the Senate and before the country 
calculated to stir up agitation, and then denounce 
those as disturbers of the peace of the Union, and 
agitators, and violators of the principles of the 
Constitution, who oppose them. Sir, all that kind 
of declamation goes by me as the idle wind. | 
have heard it for years, and I have learned to dis- 
regard it. It is of no more consequence to me 
than the idlest rumor that could reach my ears. 
Well, sir, how does this bill come before the 
Senate? Let us look at it. Wehave heard from 
honorable gentlemen, on the other side of the 
Chamber particularly, for the last week or more, 
that the session was drawing to a close, that we 
must economize time, that we were spending it in | 
idle debate, when we were introducing measures 
here that had nochance of passing both Houses of 
Congress. I say we—I do not speak of myself, | 
however, but of other gentlemen, who, from their 
position on committees, have power to bring ques- 
tions before the Senate. We have been told this. 
Well, sir, what do we see in the face of all this? 
We heard the same story even from the honorable 
Senator from Connecticut this morning. He ap- 
pealed to the Senate to stop debate on a little mat- 
ter of business which was intended to regulate the 
close of our proceedings at this session; and yet, 
sir, at the moment that was ended he rose in his | 
place and called up this bill, which he knew well 
must occasion debate and consume time; which he 
knew, as well as any one, could stand no chance 
of being acted upon, unless by some suspension 
or violation of the rules of proceeding of the other 
House, such as resulted in carrying the Nebraska | 
bill through late one night; yet, the honorable | 
Senator, after he had read this lecture upon the | 
close of the session, and upon the necessity of | 
ending debate and economizing time, introduced 
this measure, which, he knows well, must occupy 
much valuable time, and which, in my judgment, 
he cannot believe will lead to any practical result | 
at this session. | 
Sir, when that bill came here, I found, on look- 
ing at the Calendar, and you will see, that it is 
the last bill but three, which has been reported to 
the Senate. It has been brought in here, then, | 
within some two or three days—lI cannot tell when 
exactly; the honorable Senator can inform you. 
It has gone to the Calendar this morning for the 
first time. There are but three bills after it; there 
is the whole Calendar before it. It comes in here 
at this period, and we are appealed to to stop de- 
bate, to economize time, and yet the very first thing 
done is to call up a bill of this kind, involving 
great principles, involving as much feeling as ne- 
cessarily must be involved; and it is taken out of 
its order before we have an opportunity to exam- | 
ine it, before we are notified of its existence, before 
we have had a chance to discover what its provis- 
ions are, and on the simple statement of the Sena- | 
tor from Connecticut, we are called upon to pass | 
the bill, he giving notice that it is unnecessary to 
haveany debate upon it. Sir, I am sorry that it 
has been brought forward for these reasons. Lam 
not sorry foranother reason, because if gentlemen || 
intend to follow this system of measures, if they | 
intend to irritate all they can the feelings of the. 
people of the free States of this country, let them 
do it. The faster they do it, the better. I care | 
not how soon these measures come, if they are to 
come; and if these gentlemen choose to take the 
responsibility of them; if they choose to outrage 
the North, be itso. The responsibility is not on | 
me; but [ shail not forget my right tospeak in the | 
matter, and take up as much time as is necessary, 
because of any consideration arising from our near | 
approach to the close of the session. | 


Are any reasons given why—as has been well 
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inquired by gentlemen who have preceded me— 
this bill is introduced? Why, I again ask, does 
itcome? Why is it sprung upon us in the man- 
ner that it has been? Why is it that no reasons 
are given forit? Sir, has it been pretended that 
there is a pressing necessity for it in this country? 
The honorable Senator from Illinois says it is a 
measure designed to carry out the existing laws 
of the United States. What law? Sir, are we 
so blind—is it to be supposed that we are so blind 
—that we cannot see, and will not notify the 
people of our respective States, that it has but a 
single object, that it is brought in for a single pur- 
pose, brought in at the close of the session, and 
sprung upon us to be carried through by party 
machinery—I say party machinery—with refer- 
ence solely to slave questions connected with the 
fugitive siave law, or some collateral question 
growing out of the execution of that law? 

Sir, the matter is obvious. It cannot be con- 
cealed; and gentlemen have come tous with the 
same honeyed phrases we have heard before, that 
there is no agitation; that the Nebraska bill was 
introduced not to create agitation; that it was sim- 
ply to establish a great principle of non-interven- 
tion; but that bill was passed, and the people did 
not believe a word of all such pretenses. A few 
days ago we had a bill to pay for slaves who had 
been carried away, and | remarked, as a most 
singular fact, that on that private bill, without any 
discussion of its merits, without a knowledge, in 
fact, on the part of, | may say, five or ten Sena- 
tors, every Democratic member of the Senate, 
save one, from the free States—every Administra- 


tion member, if 1 may so call them, and every | 


southern man, without exception, voted for that 


bill. It was a most remarkable event, sir, in con- | 
nection with a private claim, and a private claim | 


exclusively. 

Mr. BUTLER. What was the bill? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It was a bill to pay 
somebody for slaves that were lost. 


Mr. BAYARD. I ask the honorable Senator 


from Maine, whether any objection was made to 
the bill by any Senator, except on the ground 
that it was to pay for slaves? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. With reference to the 
bill, the honorable Senator from Ohio stated that 
he did not think, on an examination of it, that it 
came within the provision of the law upon which 
it was said to rest. He said, moreover, that he 
was opposed to the principle. I didwot state that 


1 was opposed to that principle, and I never have | 


so stated. J] am not prepared to state now that I 
am so opposed, under any, and all circumstances. 
I voted against it, andwhy? I voted against it 
because the common courtesy which is granted 


to every member of this Senate when he rises | 
in his place and moves a postponement of a ques- || 


tion, in order that he may examine it, was refused 
to the Senator from Ohio. Why? Because the 


Senator from North Carolina put a question to | 


him that I never heard propounded to any Senator 
before since | occupied a seat in this Senate, and 
that was, sir, whether he had not already formed 
a definite opinion on the subject? 

Mr. BADGER. Will the Senator allow me 


to correct him, as he refers to the Senator from | 
North Carolina? Does he not recollect also, that | 
I asked the Senator from Ohio, whether that, one | 
week before, on the preceding Friday, he did not | 
object to the consideration of the bill? He ad- | 


mitted he did; and does he not recollect further, 


that | asked him, whether he had looked into the | 


bill after it was passed over on that occasion, on 
his objection, and that he said he had not? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Precisely; and is it cus- 
tomary, in the ordinary course of business in this 
Senate, to put every gentleman, when he requests 
further time to examine the subject, upon his 
honor, to say whether he has done his duty? 
What I would say, is, that the question put tothe 
honorable Senator on that occasion, was a new 
test, and one which has never been applied to any 
other Senator in my hearing—a question which [| 
have never, as long as I have been a member of 


the Senate, heard asked, by any body, on any | 


occasion. 
Mr. BADGER. Then I want to ask the Sen- 
ator if he wants delay to be granted, why might 


not another after that, and still further, to ask the || 


question, whether, when a private bill comes 
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before the Senate, and a Senator had objected 
. ° . a 
week before, and which during the course of th. 
week he had not examined, it is proper for that 
Senator to ask another week’s delay, when he an. 
nounced at the same time that he would not yor 
for the bill? I had another reason for the Course 
which I pursued, and that was, that I had no ides 
that the honorable Senator intended to examirg 
the bill, or wished to examine it. a 
Mr. FESSENDEN._ The honorable Senato, 
supposes it to be so. Would the same remark 
have been made on the same occasion, upon any 
other subject whatever? Supposing a Senator haj 
demanded, or requested the same courtesy with 
reference to any other subject-matter, any other 
private bill before the Senate, would it have been 
heard of that any gentleman would ask him, ‘ §); 
do you intend to look at it, and will you look a: 
it??? Sir, I impute nothing offensive to my friend 
from North Carolina. Everybody knows that he 
is one of the best natured, amiable gentlemen jn 
the world—one who is most courteous in his ordj. 
nary demeanor here, and from the very fact that 
he, of all men in the world, with his courtesy and 


his kindness, could on that occasion exhibit , ' 


feeling’ of the description which he did exhibit, 
was proof to my mind that, whenever anything 
comes up here with which this matter of slavery 
is connected in any degree, there is but one sys. 
tem to pursue, and that is to go it through, and go 
it blind, and that without reference to any consid- 
eration of the consequences which may ensue. 
Mr. BADGER. ill the Senator allow me to 
ask whether he has any right to urge that as an 
objection, assuming it to be true; for on the other 
side, is it not one steady and continuous system 
which is pursued, that whenever compensation ig 
sought for the owners of slaves, under any cir. 
cumstances, it ts always utterly and pertinaciously 
| opposed, and that the opposition go it blind? 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Therefore the honorable 
| Senator will not inquire whether anything is actu- 
ally due or not—a most logical conclusion—but will 
take it on trust whenever such a bill is reported, 
without examination. 

Mr. BADGER. The honorable Senator will 
permit me to say that I do not think that is a fal- 
lacy in his logic, but it is one thatis utterly unfair 
in his conclusion. [said nothing about passing a 
bill without examination. The ‘hill was open to 
| discussion. The Senator from Ohio had full 
| power to discuss it the whole day, and the whole 

week if it continued solong. The soleand single 
| question before the Senate was, whether at the 
close of the session, a private bill which had been 
pestponed a week at the instance of a Senator 
who requested that he might be permitted to look 
into it, who had not looked into it in a week, 
| who had no purpose or intention to look into it, 
and who announced his intention to vote against 
it under all circumstances—when the bill was 
not to be hurried through upon the previous 
question, which was not to be passed without 
| consideration of its merit, should be then consid- 
ered. That was the question. 
|| Mr. FESSENDEN. What right has the hon- 
| orable Senator from North Carolina to say that the 
Senator from Ohio had no intention or desire to 
look into it. 

Mr. BADGER. I gave that as my opinion in 
the presence of the Senator from Ohio. 1 have 
given it twice, and he seems to give his assent 


to it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I imagine that such illib- 
|, eral opinions are not advanced in this body except 
|| on precisely such bills as these. Senators do not 
|| judge in that way except on such bills. I adduce 

that as an instance showing that, in reference to 

‘anything ofthis kind, the determination is made 
| beforehand to press the measure through. 

|| Now, with reference to this bill, [ have alluded 
_ to the fact, that it came in but a day or two since. 
It presents itself, and is laid upon our tables when 
| they are loaded with business—when all the lead- 
|, ing Senators are saying to us that we-must econ- 
‘omize time. Yet, sir, take the example of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, who never does anything amiss 


| 


] intentionally, especially with reference to the busi- 
“ness of the Senate. He warned us that we needed 
|| all the time we had; yet I notice that he, this morn- 
ing, voted to take up this bill, in the teeth of his 
\| profession, that all the time was needed for the 
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necessary appropriation bills now, or soon to be, | for govern us it does—I stand here to oppose | Union, and which could not be recognized as law 
before the Senate. Se } ; them, to make my opposition and protestation | by any man of common candor or common frank- 

What is the object of this bill? It is admitted— | against them on all occasions; and I shall stand at | ness, who properly considered the Constitution of 
there is no dispute about it—that it is intended | home—if | ever reach it—ready to agitate upon the United States. 
simply and solely to deprive the courts of the sev- | this subject, and to convince the freemen of my Mr. President, I am not going too far in stating 


eral States of any and all power on any question | honored State, if I can, that this measure is but a | that the whole course of northern legislation upon 
arising under the fugitive slave act, or any other | renewed assault upon the honor and independence | this subject, for the last few months, has been a 
act of the United States which may be passed with of the free States, and the just rights of their | course of direct war upon the South; and the bill 
reference to that or any other subject, but partic- —_. | now before the Senate is a measure not of aggres- 
ularly with regard to that subject. Has therebeen Mr. BENJAMIN. I had not the slightest | sion, but of defense. Here is a law of the State 
any reason given for it, I again ask? This power, || idea of engaging in this discussion when I came | of Michigan, which was brought to the attention 
ever since the formation of the Government, has || here this morning; but, sir, assertions have been | of the Senate yesterday. Let me ask the atten- 
existed in the State courts; and has any difficulty | made and repeated upon this floor, such as have | ton of honorable Senators to this law, and let me 
arisen? Never, since the first act which was passed | always been made to the detriment of those who | ask those gentlemen who are most opposed to the 
on that subject, has the matter been mooted here. || advocate the rights of the southern States from || rightsof the South, as asserted by us on this floor, 
Js there any pressing occasion? Why did not the |! the time when, in an evil hour, gentlemen from the | in common frankness and common candor, if this 
honorable Senator from Connecticut tell us what || North undertook to direct Federal legislation to a | is, or is not, a direct nullification of the legisla- 
te necessity was for bringing, at this late period | subject with which the Federal Government has | tion of the United States? I mean to take this 
of the session, this bill before the Senate? Why | nothing to do. || law, passage by passage, and say a few words 
did he not inform us whether or not any outrage- The assertion is made by the Senator from Ohio, | upon it. The statute of Connecticut is the same 
ous act had been committed, or was to be com- | [Mr. Wane,] and by the Senator from Maine, | insubstance. The decision of the supreme court 
mitted, which made it necessary to introduce this || (Mr. Fessenpen,] that this isa wanton and un- | of Wisconsin ia the same in substance; and the 
bill? He has specified no such act; and yet we || provoked attempt on the part of the South again || honorable Senator from Ohio tells us that scarcely 
are obliged to take it as it comes to us at this stage || to commit aggression upon the rights or upon the |, will the Legislature of his State have again met, 
of the session, and either vote upon it in silence, | feelings of the North; that where there is no neces- | when a similar legislation wil! follow in the lead 
or else waste the time of the Senate—for it is, in || sity for this measure; that when everything was | of what he calls the ‘ glorious’ example set by 
one sense of the word, wasting the time of the || quiet and tranquil through the land, gentlemen || Wisconsin. The first section of this law of the 
Senate—to enter upon a discussion of a measure from southern States again bring forward thissub- State of Michigan provides that 
of this kind at so Jate a day. || ject, with a view to inflame popular passion and ‘¢ The people of the State of Michigan enact, that it shall 
With reference to the people of my own State, || excite popular prejudice. Mr. President, the South | de the duty of the prosecuting attorneys, within their re- 
and the people of the eastern States, I wish them |) have said over and over again, that all they ask, | SPective counties, whenever any inhabitans of this State is 


: ' 3 ‘ ; arrested or claimed as a fugitive slave, on being informed 
to understand that this new legislation is designed | all they ever asked, was tobe letalone. Allthey thereof, diligently and faithtully to use all lawful means to 


for the purpose of depriving their courts of all || desire, and all they have ever desired, was that | protect, defend, and procure to be discharged, every such 
c ° . | . ° ~ > ime ‘uvitive ” 
vitality, all power to protect the rights of their | legislation in the northern States should leave | Person so arrested or claimed as a fugitive slave. 


own citizens, whenever a question affecting a sup- || southern rights and southern property free from I say nothing of this. I omit all comment on 
posed or alleged fugitive slave is concerned— || further aggression. We are told, sir—and the | a State Legislature directing State officers to in- 
whenever the question which has excited so much |, Senator from Vermont, near me, [Mr. Bratnern,] || terfere when a citizen of the United States claims 
feeling in those States is agitated at all. ‘The ob- | seems to think the assertion isa triumphant one— | the execution of a law of the United States enacted 


ject is to deprive them of the power to grant the | that it is we who now begin this aggression. || under a constitutional authority delegated to Con- 
writ of habeas corpus,.or to decide the fact upon || Why, sir, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Srv- | gress. 
such a writ, and otherwise to put every question | art] brought to the notice of the Senate yesterday The second section provides, that 
of a similar nature within the exclusive jurisdic- | a law of the State of Michigan; at anearlyperiod | « ay persons so arrested and claimed as fugitive slaves 
tion of the courts of the United States, under the | of the session we had brought forward a law of | shall be entitled to all the benefits of the writ of habeas 
direction of Federal officers, who are appointed | the State of Connecticut; at a different period | corpus and of tial by jury.” 
by this Government, paid by this Government, | during the present session of Congress our atten- || 
and who, as my honorable friend from Ohio says, | tion was called to a decision of the supreme court | 
have recently had their salaries increased, so far | of the State of Wisconsin, and what do we find, | 
as a vote of the Senate can increase them, though || sir? We find that State after State, throughout 
I would hope that he was in error in supposing | the North, is directing its legislation, and not only 
that that increase was made in view of this meas- || directing its legislation, but that its courts of jus- 
ure. || tice are perverting its jurisprudence in direct at- 
But, sir, 1 would inquire, as my friend from || tacks upon the Constitution of the country and | 
Ohio did, do you suppose that we shall not resist || the rights of the southern portion of the Confed- é 
+. bes es If such writ of habeas corpus shall be sued ont in vaca- 
the enactment of a law of this kind, and, if it be- eracy. || tion, and if, upon the hearing of the same, the person im- 
comes a law, do you suppose that we shall not Mr. President, since the last session of Con- || prisoned, arrested, or claimed as a fugitive slave shall not 
find some way in the States, within the limits of | gress, under a pretext that a law of the United _ he discharged, such person shall be entitled to an appeal to 
the Constitution, in which we can protect the | States, which did nothing but recognize the consti- circuit court for the county in which such hearing shall 
. e,s : . oe . nave been had, on furnishing such bail within such time 
rights of our fellow-citizens when they are jeop- || tutional principle that the people of each portion 


’ : ~ aap es as the officer granting the writ or hearing the case shall 
arded? Sir, you mistake the temper of the eastern || of this Confederacy were, by the Constitution, | judge reasonable or proper.” 
people. 


vested with the exclusive right to reculate their It is not necessary to comment on this. 
1 am not one who indulges in threats. Threats 


: e ‘ , own domestic affairs, and govern their own domes- Wades she next sestion: 
are idle everywhere, and especially in this place, 


Ce en, wars violation of the rights of *¢ The court to which such appeal is taken, and any court 
whether they come from free States or slave States; || the North, the people in the northern States of the | to which a writ of habeas corpus in behalf of any such per- 


east or west, north or south. I make none; but | Union have been directing a fierce and prolonged son claimed or arrested as a tugitlve slave is made return- 
1 tell you this will not go on to the statute-book agitation, not only against that law, but against a able, eee en ae = — 
i i j ¢ ; roceeding ¢ ( ques- 
ae ee ues — to protect a law which has stood upon your statute-book since tione of fect in ieeue between the sondlen Png 
jury from the citizens of the || the time when General Washington was first | aforesaid; and the taxable costs of such trial shall be 
States. It will not go on merely as a calm, delib- || elected President of this Republic. Now, sir, that || chargeable to the State whenever the same wonid be other- 
erate enactment for a good purpose, but as an || idea of nullification about which we heard so wise charzeable to the person arrested or claimed as a 
intentional, direct insult to the courts and the | much a few years ago, when the rights of the | ‘usitive slave. 
people of the several States—a declaration that | southern States were pushed to the extent of nul- The State of Michigan is not only going to inter- 
you have no confidence in them; that you have || lifying the constitutional enactments of the Gen- _ fere in opposition to the right of the claimant to his 
no confidence in the people of the free States; and | eral Government by the acts of the Legislatures of | property, itis not only to employ its officers (who* 
as a declaration of the honorable Senator from || the States, has changed its locality, and South | are sworn to obey, not omy the laws and con- 
Connecticut, in connection with those with whom || Carolina is now taken into the arms and affection- |, stitution of the State, but the laws and Constitu- 
he acts, that he will lend his aid to break down | ately caressed by Ohio, Verment, Michigan, Wis- | tion of the Uuited States) to resist the execution 


Now, sir, this isin direct opposition to the laws 
of the United States, enacted for the purpose of 
enabling such owners to reclaim their fugitive 

| slaves in northern States; and it is, and is intended 
to be, in direct contest, in avowed opposition, to 
|, the laws of Congress in that particular. The law 
does not stop here. 


The third section provides, that 





the respectability of that judiciary for which, cer- || consin, and Connecticut. || of a Federal law, it is not only enacting, in direct 
tainly, he ought to entertain respect, forno man || Mr. President, it is a familiar adage, that times | opposition to the terms of an act of Congress, that 
nows better than he does its high character and || change, and we change with them. Who would | the habeas corpus shall be applied to such cases, 
position. || ever have expected, a few years ago, to have | and an appeal and trial by jury also allowed; but 
Now, sir, in conclusion, I wish to state that no || heard it said in the Senate of the United States, by | the State of Michigan, out of the State treasury, 


man need impute to me the declaration that I will || Senators from the North, that State tribunals were | will pay the costs incurred in resisting the execu- 
disregard the Constitution of the United States. || vested with jurisdiction, in the last resort, to de- | tion of a law of the United States. It will go still 
mean to respect it at any and all times. I under- | termine upon the constitutionality of laws enacted | further. Sir, it makes it a penal offense for any 
stand the oath I have taken; but, while making || by the Congress of the United States; that their | officer of the State to receive within the limits of 
this declaration, { wish to say still further to gen- || decisions were of greater weight, and entitled to | any prison or any jail of the State, any fugitive 
emen who give their support to measures of this || higher respect, than the decisions of the Supreme committed for trial. In the next section it pro- 
description, that whenever they are brought for- || Court of the United States; and that it required | vides an imprisonment of not less than three nor 
ward with such a design, whenever they exhibit || nothing more than an inflamed popular prejudice more than five years to any person who shall fail 
such a tendency, whenever they show that our || to pervert the course of decisions in any one of | to prove his property in his a slave. Ifa 
*gislation is to be directed, at all times, with || our sister States in order to make that law in one || southern gentleman goes to the State of Michigan, 
telerence to this slave power which governs us— '! State which was not law in any other State of the || in search of a fugitive, in search of his property, 
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| if he fails ander the legislation of Congress to 
otect himself, in the assertion of that right— 
y any chance, or by any perjury, or by any 
perversion of the law, these State tribunals, paid 


from the State treasury, governed by the State 
officers in which the laws are executed, in oppo- 
nition, as.the Senator from Ohio tells us, to l’ede- 


ral jegislation—! say if the southern claimant, 
under these circumstances, shall fail in proving 
his property, he is to be punished by imprison- 
ment of not less than three nor more than five 
years in the jailof the State. This, sir, too, may 
be produced. by perjured witnesses. | May it not 
be that some man, who holds allegiance to that 


higher law which we are told binds us all in de- | 


Execution of United States Laws— Debate. 


spite of that oath by which we are sworn to obey | 


the Constitution and laws of the country, may 
become vo conscientious as to believe that that 
higher law requires him to make false oaths in 
behalf of liberty as he terms it?) Then, a 
verjured witnesses, paid at the expense of the 
Soe, a man can be thus defrauded of his right, 
not satisfied with driving him from your courts of 
justice without remedy, without relief, he is tage 
imprisoned in the State jail for endeavoring to 
vindicate his constitutional right. 

Pursuing this course, or as the honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio says, this ** glorious example,”’ 
when State tribunals in opposition to decision after 
decision of every Federal court in the country, 
maintaining and proving, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt or cavil, to every candid man the con- 
stitutionality of the enactments of Congress— 
when, | say, State tribunals are found asserting 
their power to declare that that legislation of Con- 
gress is unconstitutional, and maintaining the 
right in the States to nullify that legislation by 
State jurisprudence, we are told here that it is the 
South which is constantly invading northern rights 
—that we are now wantonly violating northern 
prejudices, and inflaming northern feelings. 
President, the condition of the South is now what 
itever hasbeen. Never has the South asked Con- 
gress to legislate on any occasion, or under any 
provocation upon this subject-matter, except when 
its rights were directly violated, or intended to be 
violated. We have never brought the subject into 
Congress, except in answer to some attack like 
this. 


Mr. | 
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cause from the State to the Federal court. Ata 
subsequent period, when the officers of the Federal 
Government, in the exercise of their duties in the 
collection of revenues, were harassed by suits in 
State courts, you passed just such a law as this, 
directing that the State court should transfer such 
cases to the Federal courts whenever the Federal 
officer desired the removal. Now, when in the 
execution of a constitutional and admitedly bind- 
ing law of the Federal Congress, the officers of 
the United States, who endeavor to assert the ma- 
jesty of the law, to vindicate it, to assist in its 
execution, are set upon by mobs, and their lives 
are not only threatened but absolutely taken in 
open day; when the blood of the slaughtered vic- | 
tims still smoke in the streets of Boston; when | 
the officers of the United States, while so engaged 


| in the execution of the laws of the country, are 


slaughtered in cold blood, the appeal is made that 


| you shall remove such causes from jurisdictions 


Are we liable to the reproach with which | 


| that admits of no discussion, that uses for its rule 


we have been taunted this morning, that we are || 
again inflaming the passion of the North which | 


will not be put down, which will continue, which 
will grow in strength and power until we are 
crushed under it? Sir, we have done no such 
thing. We deprecate it. We beg, in the language 
of the Trojan hero, that we may not be ‘ drawn 


into such contests,’’ for the most that we can do | 


is to save ourselves harmless. 
we can gain will result but in the simple right to 
remain just where we were before the battle was 
fought. What interest have we then; what imag- 
inable motive can actuate Southern men to desire 
the agitation of the question? What Southern 
man has ever provoked it? A candid retrospect 
of the history of the country will satisfy every 
man that the charge is not the truth. 

Mr. President, what is the bill now pending? 
Since the foundation of the Federal Government 


it has been an admitted constitutional principle | 


(though now denied by my honorable friend from 
Ohio (Mr. Wape}—I will still call him my friend, 


All triumphs that | 


for I believe him sincere, though most misguided | 


ein his opinions.) Nay, sir, there is an express 


clause in the Constitution, = its exercise, | 


that every question arising un 


er the Federal legis- | 


where they are prejudged, and where your officers 
are condemned before being heard. And when | 
we answer this appeal we are told it will be violat- | 
ing northern prejudices, and inflaming northern 
passion: that we are the aggressors—that we are | 
always the aggressors. 
We are told that the North does not deprecate 
the contest; that the North is strong enough to || 
crush us, to put us down. Sir, the North is 
strong enough. We feel it, and we know it; and 
though we feel that the North has been strong 
enough at all times to injure us; although we feel 
that this discussion which is going on this day, 
and the discussions which have at all times taken 
place upon this subject, never have had any other 
effect than injuring our prosperity and depreciating | 
its value, and shaking our rights; and, sir, permit 
me to say, undermining our attachment to that || 
noble structure of which we were once so proud 
to be members. When we feel this, and know | 
this, we do not feel the disposition to make any 
answer to this taunt of superior power, or superior 
numbers. We but defend ourselves when invaded. | 
But, sir, if the time is to come, if the time must | 
come, when southern men shall be driven into 
their last intrenchments before the superior power 
of a numerical majority that listens to no reason, 


nothing but brute power; if the time must come, 
when, driven into their last intrenchments, southern | 
men and southern States shall be condemned to a | 
dishonorable submission to that majority, or a | 
separation, painful as it may be, peaceful if it may | 
be, but a separation, under all aspects, and at | 
whatever consequences that separation may pro- 

duce, I believe the South will, with one voice, and 


| 
as one man, say, ‘‘In good and in ill report we | 
| 


have lived with you as brethren; we have fully 

endeavored to do our duty under the Constitution | 
and laws of our country. The bargain that was 
made with you by our fathers, was made at a time 
when you full well knew that we owned slaves, 
and could not consent to give them up, when you 
knew, as well as we did, that it was not in our | 


originate with us. If you believe yourselves 


| degraded by being members of the same Govern- 


| ment with us, let us part in peace.’ 


| layed till after I have ceased to occupy a seat here. 


lation, arising under the Constitution and laws of || 


the United States, is embraced within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Courts, 


of your Government you have provided that, in | 


questions of land title, in questions of any kind 
where a right is set up under the law of Congress, 


or any treaty, and the State tribunals in the last | 


resort—the supreme courts of the States—make 
decisions adverse to the right set up on the prop- 


erty claimed under the legislation of Congress, | 


an appeal shall lie from that State tribunal to the | 


Supreme Court of the United States. 
origin of the Government, where the citizen of 


From the | 


one State sued the citizen of another State, in the | 
State under circumstances entitling the defendant | 


to Federal jurisdiction, there has been a law on 
the statute-books authorizing the removal of the 


| I am more and more persuaded it is becoming 
From the origin || 


| the vote is taken upon this bill, to compare its 


| 
; Peak 7 
power to get rid of an institution that did not 


The South will one day—and I regret that my 
short experience in this body has persuaded me || 
that that day will soon come—be driven to hold | 
that position. God grant that day may be de- 


I hope to take no part in such scenes. I hope to 
assist in averting that last, lamentable catastrophe 
to the remotest possible time; but, sir, every day 


inevitable; and unless that kind Providence which 
has hitherto watched over our institutions with 
paternal care; unless that Power which guided 
our fathers in the Revolution shall now guide us, 
inspire us with wise counsels, breathe into us the 
spirit of peace and good will, and above all, gov- || 
ern and guide the conduct of the people of the || 
North, of our sister States, as we are still happ 
and proud to call them; unless this shall be the | 
case, good bye to this glorious Union of States; || 
good bye to all hopes of the successful attempt of | 
mankind at self-government, the last, the great, 
the decisive experiment will have failed. 
Mr. STUART. [| should be very glad, before } 





| 
i} 


| the further discussion of it. 
|| up day after day, and spend an hour or two upon 


| is a plain one. 


provisions with other provisions of existing laws 
and having satisfied myself, to go into the Ques. 
tion; but | am satisfied that it is going to lead ;, 
a great deal of debate, and I shall be obliged jf ,), 
Senate will postpone it until to-morrow, and |. 
us take up and pass some two or three bills of 
great public importance which are on our tab). 
1 move that the further consideration of the gy). 
ject be postponed until to-morrow. ; 

Mr. PETTIT. Mr. President, I voted agains 
taking up this bill. I voted in committee for i; 
I entertained no doubt about its constitutionality 
about its propriety, and about the importance 9: 
its passage; but at the late period of the session { 
did entertain a doubt as to the propriety of takino 
itup. I believed, when that motion was made 
that it would consume all the time from that hoy, 
until the close of the session. It will be recollecte; 
that the enemies of this bill, every one, to a man 
and some of its friends, have voted to limit the 
session twelve hours short of its constitution! 
duration. I voted against that, for I wished t 
prolong it to its furthest hour. 

But, sir, | have not risen to discuss the ques. 
tion at length, as there is a motion pending to 
postpone it until to-morrow; but mainly to say 
that I shall vote against that postponement, | 
am willing now, believing that it will consume 
the entire residue of this session, to lay the bil! 
upon the table, much as I desire that it shou 
become a law. I believe thoroughly that a fixed 
purpose exists not to allow it to becomea lay; 
but to spend the entire time of the session in its 
discussion, and I therefore say now, that if the 
motion to postpone until to-morrow be pressed with 
the intention to take it up again, I will first move 
to lay the subject on the table to end the discussion 
upon this occasion; but if the Senator will with- 
draw his motion, and we can go on with it now, | 
will sit one hour, two hours, ten hours, to hear 
If we are to take it 


it, we shall see this session closed without any 
valuable business being done. If the Senator 


| presses his motion to postpone until to-morrow,| 


intervene the motion to lay the bill upon thetable. 

Mr. TOUCEY. [hope the Senator from Mich- 
igan will withdraw the motion, and allow the bill 
to be disposed of to-day. It isa bill which ap- 
plies to all officers of this Government, in all cases, 
and there°is opposition to the whole bill because 
of one law to which its opponents take exception. 
I do not propose to discuss it. I hope the Sena- 
tor will withdraw his motion, and permit the sub- 


| ject to be disposed of to-day. 


l appeal to the friends of the measure not to 
consume time in its discussion, unless in what 
they believe to be indispensably necessary, so far 
as their own views may be concerned. The bill 
It is nothing but what has been 
done over and over. It is in conformity with the 


| established law. There is in it nothing new; and 


as to its necessity, this debate shows that there is 


| anecessity for it. Sir, it is my duty, as well as 


that of every other Senator, tolook into the future. 
I regard the issue, as presented upon this bill, be- 


_ tween those who will oppose the Constitution and 


the laws of this Government and those who will 
not. Sir, Iam bound to declare the conviction that 
is fastened upon my mind, that if we are not pre- 
pared here to uphold the Constitution as it is, and 
the laws that are passed in pursuance of it, this 
Union cannot continue toexist. I think our peril 
was never greater than it is at this moment; and 
while | have a seat in this body, on all occasions, 
and under all circumstances, | shall feel it my 
duty to pursue the liberal and patriotic course of 
strengthening and upholding the constitutional 


_ powers of this Government as essential to the 
_ peace and happiness of the country; and, I may 


say, essential to the success of the experiment of 
the capacity of man to govern himself. [ hope, si"; 
that we shall sit here to-night until we dispose 0 
this bill, and if the postponement is to be pressed 
by the honorable Senator, I beg leave to call for 
the yeas and nays. 

r. COOPER. I desire to say a very few 
words upon this bill before the question is taken 
upon it; but Ido not desire to do it while a motion 
to postpone is pending. If my honorable friend 
from Michigan intends to withdraw that motion, 


I will wait until the bill is again regularly before 
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the Senate. I shall occupy but a very few mo- | 
ments of their time. 
Mr. STUART. If the honorable Senator from | 
pennsylvania will allow me, I would like to say | 
avery few words, and I will make them very few. 
| agree with what has been said by the honorable | 
senator from Indiana. I thought the action of the | 
Senate this morning in limiting the session, was, | 
under the circumstances, unwise, buta very decided | 
majority of the Senate thought otherwise, and of | 
course Lam bound to submit to that decision. I | 
Jo not mean to intimate, even, a censure upon the | 
course pursued; but, sir, we are within some eight | 
or nine days of the close of the session; we have | 
| 


important appropriation bills unacted upon; we || 
have them not moved to be taken up, except when 
certain public measures are before the Senate, and 
when those public measures are before the Senate | 
the appropriation bills are moved and those im- 
portant public measures are set aside. 

| have a very great desire that the measures | 
that are in the Senate, before it for action, vitally | 
affecting the commercial and agricultural interests | 
of the country, should receive attention. That | 
solicitude, on my part, does not arise on account | 
of my preference for this bill, or my prejudice | 
against it, for I have neither; but I only moved to | 
postpone the consideration of the bill until to- 
morrow, in the hope that the Senate would come 
to the conclusion, by that time, that it was useless 
to expend the remainder of the session in its dis- 
cussion. That is my opinion to-day; but it is 
evident that a very decided majority of the Senate 
think otherwise. They think that they can sit 
this question out; that they can make it a ques- 
tion of physical endurance. Sir, I am abundantly 
willing that they should try it. For myself, I do 
not intend to participate in it. Iintend to remain 
here until a proper hour for adjournment, and then 
toabandon this question of physical endurance. 
| mean, as often as the opportunity shall arise 
during the remainder of the session, to urge upon | 
the attention of the Senate the passage of these 
highly important bills. Sir, there is lying upon 
your table a bill which concerns the whole com- 
mercial interest of this country; it concerns the 
lives of millions of persons who are now emigra- 
ting to this country. It has been passed by the 
House of Representatives, and lies upon your 
table for action. ‘There is another one which con- || 
cerns a very large portion of the people of the bor- || 
der, and it lies upon your tablenow. There are |, 
others upon the Calendar. Theappropriation bills | 
are in a similar condition; and all I mean todo at | 
this moment is simply, so far as any personal | 
responsibility rests upon me, to wash my hands | 
of the failure which any of those great measures || 
may experience at the hands of Congress. If it | 
should turn out that I am mistaken; if it should || 
turn out that a majority of the Senate are right in || 
consuming time, day after day, upon measures 
that are inferior in their consequence, and in their 
present importance, why, sir, no man will be 
more gratihed than myself. I shall be happy, 
when twelve o’clock on the night of the 3d of 
March arrives, to see the whole Calendar disposed 
of,and disposed of properly. Sir, the Senator 
from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson,] who had two hours 
assigned to him the other day for the consideration 
of important bills relating to this District, has not 
yet been able to get one of them acted on. So it 
has been with other cases. 

Mr. President, I beg to have it understood by 
the Senate, that all I desire, and all I wish, is 
simply to discharge my duty, as I think, and to 
rid myself of personal responsibility. I do not 
mean to intimate that the action of the Senate, or | 
of any individual Senator, is in the least degree 
inexpedient orimproper. Therefore, as a majority 
of the Senate evidently desire it, 1 withdraw the || 
motion to postpone. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not rise to reply to any 
of the speeches that have been made in support of || 
this measure, but only for the purpose of stating 
- reasons which induce me to vote against this 

ill, 

| have no pleasure in agitation, and I shall not 

eal in arguments calculated to excite sectional | 
Controversy or ill-blood. I have never done so. | 

prefer to see harmony prevailing between the | 
different sections of the Union, and I would be 
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| to which I have referred. 


| now pending. 
_ bill is in itself improper, that it contains provisions 


| provision of the bill is, that in any suit arising 


| effects as attended the passage of the 


_ my friend from Louisiana, [Mr. Bewyamrn. | Sir, | 
| in your State and in mine, and ina large majority | 





our fathers in days long past. It was for this 
reason, sir, that more than a year agol raised my 
voice against the passage of what was called the 
Nebraska bill. 1 thought I foresaw that, instead 


| of ministering to peace, harmony, and brother- 


hood amongst the people of this Union, it would 
serve a different purpose—that it would produce 
agitation, engender discord, and sunder those who 
ought to be bound together in the bonds of fellow- 
ship. Standing where I now stand, I then ven- 
tured to predict that the legislation of Congress 


| on that subject would be met by countervailing 
| legislation on the part of the States, and that we 


should find the Legislatures of the States enacting 
laws calculated to prevent thecarrying into effect 
of acts of Congress passed for the purpose of paci- | 
fication, and comprising at the time they were 
passed, a part of a general system of adjustment 
and pacification. That prediction has been veri- 
fied. We have seen in Vermont, Michigan, Con- 
necticut, and other States, the kind of legislation 
I am not standing here 
either to condemn or to vindicate that legislation; 
it is no part of my business. 

But, sir, my opposition to the bill which is now 
pending, is not because | am unwilling to see all 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States observed in my own State, in every other 
State. I have always, so far as it has been in my 
power, advocated and used such influence as I 
possessed to enforce the observance of the laws of 
Congress, and the provisions of the Constitution. | 
And, sir, [ am not to be held up as an enemy to 
the Constitution, as an enemy to the South, or as 
an enemy to any section of the country, because I 
choose to record my vote against the bill which is 
I do it because I believe that the 


which will operate as a hardship upon those on 
whom it is to act. 

Sir, have you looked carefully into the provis- 
ions of this bill, and considered their consequences 
upon suitors in the courts? The first and main 


under a law of the United States, which may here- 
after.be brought, or which is now pending, against 
an officer of the United States, or any other person 
acting under the authority of the United States, 
the party defendant may, by filing a petition in | 
the court in which the suit is pending, or may 
be brought, remove it to the circuit court of the 
United States, there to be disposed of. Now, 
will not this operate harshly in many cases? Does 
it not violate the rights of the citizens of the States 
ina most essential manner? Suppose some officer || 
or agent in the arrest of a fugitive slave should | 
commit a wanton aggression on some citizen, 
abuse his person, and that citizen seeking redress | 
should institute a suit against the officer for the 
trespass committed on him before some State tri- 
bunal, has he not a right to be heard there, and to 
have the injury that has been inflicted on him | 
redressed there? Surely, sir, there are few who 


| will deny to the citizens of the States a right of 


such inestimable value. What will be the conse- 
quence of this billin suchacase? The citizen will 
be dragged to a distance in order that the question | 
between him and his adversary may be tried before | 
a distant tribunal, thus increasing the expense, and | 
virtually to him a redress for the injury which he | 
has suffered. This is one of the consequences | 
which will flow from the passage of this bill. 
Another objection to it is, that it reflects unjustly 
upon the integrity of the State tribunals, and will 
be followed by no good result. Let me assure 
my southern friends that I know something of the 


state of feeling in the North, and I know that the | 


passage of this bill will be attended by just such | 
ebraska | 
acta year ago. Instead of subduing agitations, | 
preventing feuds and controversies, it will stir up 
ill-blood, engender discord anew, and hasten the | 
time adverted to so eloquently and feelingly by | 





of the States of the Union, is there any danger 


| that the courts will not do justice? [ will not say | 


all, but in a very large majority of the States of | 
the Union, is there any danger that the State tri- 

bunals will not do justice? In my own State this | 
question is no longer a matter of controversy. It | 


of that State, 1 believe, have been mainly satis- 
factory everywhere. So it would be generally 

throughout the country. I think, therefore, that 

the bill conveys an unjust reflection on the integ- 

rity of the State tribunals. I do not wish to see 

such suspicion cast upon their integrity, and I 

know very well that it was not the intention of 
the Senator who is the author of this bill to cast 

such a suspicion upon them, but that such will be 

the effect of the measure is not to be doubted. 

These, sir, are the main reasons which induce 
me to record my vote against this bill, and having 
stated them, I have done my duty and shall leave 
the floor to whoever chooses to occupy it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, it was not my 
intention to engage in this discussion, nor even to 
open my lips in reference to the subject, for I be- 
lieved the measure could well vindicate itself in 
the common sense of the country; but after the 
remarks which have been made, foun it proper 
to say afew words. Asa member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, | approved of the bill 
as being within the terms of the Constitution. I 
believed the necessity for it had arisen in con- 
sequence of the action of several States of the 
Union, unless we were prepared to abandon the 
enforcement of thelaws of the United States. I do 
not mean now to go into the discussion, except to 
make a reply to theclosing suggestion of the hon- 
orable Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Coorer,} 
which, if true, is really a strong objection to the 
bill. 

He supposes that the bill is objectionable on 
the ground that it is derogatory to, and evinces a 
want of confidence in, the State tribunals. The 
answer is an obvious one: It is not mandatory on 
a party that he sha!l be obliged to take advantage 
of the provisions of the bill, and remove the juris- 
diction from one court to the other, when he is 
sued in a State court. It gives him the option to 
doso. It does not require himtodoit. He may 


| let his case go on and be tried in the State court, 
| if he sees fit so to do. 
| this more derogatory to the jurisdiction of the 


Now, in what respect is 


courts of the States, and the fair exercise of their 


| jurisdiction, thanthe provision which exists in the 


Federal Constitution, and has existed in the laws 
from the origin of the Government, which enables 


| a citizen of one State, when sued in the courts of 


another, to transfer it toa Federal tribunal? You 
might, under the same plea that it was derogatory 
to the character of the State judiciary, avoid the 
entire Federal jurisdiction. 

Sir, I cannot see the force of this objection of 
my honorable friend from Pennsylvania, and it 
seems to me to be really the only objection which 
has been made to the bill that has even plausibility. 
It is no reflection upon any State, because if the 
case be tried in the Federal court before the district 
judge, it must be tried before a citizen of the State; 
it must be tried asa civil suit is tried, before a jury 
of that State, whether tried in the Federal or State 
court. All that the bill secures is this: We have 
practical evidence before us that some of the States 
of this Confederacy have so far forgotten their alle- 
giance to the Union as to pass laws with the inten- 
tion of putting the laws of the Union at defiance. 
A high tribunal of at least one State has, (in defi- 
ance of the express opinion of nearly every Judge 
of the Supreme Court, and some of the ablest State 
tribunals of the country, even in those States which 
are most deeply infected with Abolition feelings,) 
determined to put the laws of the United States at 
defiance. Such being the case, this bill provides 
that, when men acting under the laws of the United 


States, or those who aid them, shall be found in 


such circumstances that they cannot be fairly 
tried in the courts of a State, they may remove 
the jurisdiction, not out of the State, but to the 
Federal tribunals of that State. There is nothirg, 
therefore, reflecting upon the tribunals of any State 
whatever. The transfer of the forum is left to the 
option of the defendant. The jurisdiction of the 
State does not cease; the right to sue is not taken 
away; but if, under particular circumstances aris- 
ing from the fact that either by the legislation of 
the State, or by the influence of popular passion 
on the judiciary, the defendant, Ghe is sued for 
an act done under a law of the United States has 
no chance for justice in that State, then, and then 
alone, it will be necessary for him to remove the 


glad to see the old accord restored which animated |, has been settled, and the judgment of the tribunals | jurisdiction from the one coug to the other. All 
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the poor privilege asked, is that it shall go before 
a court composed of citizens of the same State, 
and be tried by a jery of the State, but freed from 
the local excitement which would otherwise im- 
pair the chance of justice in the decision of the 
cause. 

| submit, then, Mr. President, that this is noth- 
ing more than a law proposed to carry out effect- 
ually the provisions of other laws of the United 
States. Its necessity is shown by the fact, not that 
all—God forbid that even a majority of the States 
of this Union should descend so low—but that 
some of the States have determined by their laws 

that they will put at defiance the legislation of 
Congress, adjudicated to be constitutional; and that 
they will, by their legislation, provide that a man 
whose slave escapes from one State into another, 
though the Constitution of the United States guar- 
anties the rights of property to him, shall not be 
permitted to claim his property without the peril, 
if his proof fails, of standing convicted of felony | 
by the laws of the State where he may make the 
claim. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President, it is not my pur- 
= to enter into debate on this subject, for the 
ill has been so recently introduced that I confess 
it escaped my observation that any such bill was 
before us, until the Senator from Connecticut called 
it up. I believe it has not been reported more 
than two or three days, and among the multipli- 
city of business which challenged my attention, I 
had failed to see that there was any such proposi- 
tion as this pending before us, or likely to come 
up for action during this session. I had begun to 
congratulate myself upon the idea that at least one 
fession was to pass away without further agita- 
tion of this great subject. But, sir, in that I have 
been disappointed. | am not now prepared to say 
all that ought to be said. I am not prepared to go 
into a full discussion of this great subject, which 
is more interesting to the American people than 
any other that has, or probably ever will, come 
before them, for he is blind who does not see that 
this question overrides all others. Perhaps there 
are those who deprecate this state of things, and 
who wish this great subject were thrown into the 
background, and that it had never made itself 
known here; but that is absolutely impossible. It 
is here, and we must meet it. 

I said before that I was no agitator. I believe 
ou will all bear witness that, while | have had the | 
ad of a seat here, I have, of all men, been the 
last to provoke a discussion on this question; but 
not because | was adverse to it if those equally in- 
terested with my constituents should see fitto bring 
it forward, Far otherwise; I regard it as my duty | 
to come armed to the teeth with arguments to de- | 
fend the views of my constituents on all occasions 
and under all circumstances. I have risen now 
more to answer some arguments that have been 
made since I took my seat before, than for the 
purpose of reopening the general discussion of the 
question. 

I have already said that I believe the bill to be 
most objectionable, that | believe it trenches on the 
rights of the States, that it isan implied insult to the | 
integrity of the States and the courts of the States | 
of this Union. I know it will be received in that 
spirit, whether it be so intended or not. I know | 
that the law which it is the purpose of this bill to | 

carry out was couched in terms most odious and 
objectionable. I fear, sir, [Mr. Mason in the 
chair,] and no man knows the fact better than 
yourself, that it was drawn up and penned in a 
vindictive spirit, in adesire to punish those whom 
you considered as making unreasonable objection 
to your institutions. I fear that was the fact. At 
any rate no bill on earth could be more calculated 
to stir a free people, who had any spiritleft in them, 
than that bill which it is the purpose of this to 
carry out; and in order to carry it out, you now 
propose to take away from the State courts the 
power and the jurisdiction of protecting their own || 
citizens. 

Sir, | have been charged here with being a nulli- | 
fier. It has been said that I stand upon the floor of || 
the Senate of the United States an advocate for dis- || 
union and nullification, Well, sir, I care but little | 
how Tam charged here. It sits easier upon no 
man’s mind than upon mine. But how stands | 

the fact? Have I invoked, in opposition to this || 
detestable Lill, any principle that has not been || 


| judicial decisions, what false constructions of the 


| northern prisons by the judgments of the Supreme 
Court of the United States when these resolutions 
_ were passed for their overthrow, and for the re- 
| vindication of the rights of the States, and the 
| liberties of the citizen; and, sir, 1 invoke them 


| seeking by the strong arm of its 





indorsed by your so called Democratic Conven- 
tions? Was not the President whom you last 
elected nominated upon the very platform on 
which | oppose this bill? Did not yourown con- 
vention which nominated him indorse without ob- 
jection the resolutions of 1798, passed, sir, by your 
own State (and you, no doubt, are proud of it) in 
order to resist a law infinitely less objectionable 
than this. Sir, those who went before you in 
that old State of Virginia, invoked the principle 
of those resolutions in opposition to the infamous 
alien and sedition law. Do I claim any more 
than they did? The Senator from Illinois said I 
was the advocate of dissolution and nullification; 
but when I asked him whether he subscribed to 
the doctrine contained in those great resolutions, 
I must say that he ignominiously dodged the 
question. [Laughter.] Surely a Democrat, a man | 
who stands ostensibly before the country on that 
ground, ought to be the last to rise here and charge 
a Senator with nullification because he appeals to 
the great resolutions of Virginia in vindication of 
the rights of his own State against an impending 


danger. The sophistry of that Senator shall not || 


avail him. 

It will not do for the Senator from Illinois to | 
get up here and rail against me, and those who 
act with me, as violating our oaths, trampling on 
the just laws of the Government, and opposing 


of the United States. Such statements evince a | 
degree of sophistry unworthy of the intelligence 
of that gentleman. He knows he did not meet 
the case; nay, sir, he did not intend to meet the 
case which I put. 1 could not wring it from him 
to-day, whether he stood upon your resolutions of 
1798 or upon some other doctrine. Hetold you 
that | was one of those who always stood up to 
ridicule the doctrine of those great resolutions, 
and, therefore, had no right toinvoke them now in 
favor of the principles which I advocate. This 
was a miserable, sophistical, shrinking from the | 
true question which I put to him. But the state- | 
ment was not true, in fact. Where did I stand, 
except upon those very resolutions? I have 
looked for them in the brief period which I have 
had to prepare on this subject, but I have not 
been able to lay my hands upon them, though | 
should be glad to do so. They form part and 
parcel of your own Baitimore platform, and you | 
ought to be acquainted with them, and no doubt 
you are. Now, let me ask any man if those 


have maintained here to-day? I never ridiculed 
them. I always believed it was necessary to 
invoke their principle in the last resort to defend 
the liberty of the citizen who was to pass his days 
in freedom, beneath the protection of the laws of 
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the General Government and a State? oc 
contends that the Federal Government, in the hin 
resort, under complaints like these, is to determing 
in her courts such questions, is an enemy to that 
freedom which was guaranteed to us by the Cop. 
stitution of the United States as interpreted } 

the greatest statesmen whoever adorned the annals 
of this country. Here, sir, 1 am denounced be. 
cause | invoke this great principle to my aid, and 
to the aid of my State, when you seek to crowd 
her to the wall by a most objectionable’ and yp. 
constitutional law, which deprives the citizen of 
his rights without trial by jury, denying him 
even that great writ of right, habeas corpus; for 
you so penned the law that you said, in substance 
that no process issuing from any judge, court, or 
jurisdiction whatever, should interfere with your 
summary proceeding. Whatdid you mean whey 
you penned that law? Did ee not intend to 
strike at the habeas corpus ? id you not do it 
in terms so plain as to avoid all doubt? [ say jt 
is unconstitutional, and my State will adjudge go 
whenever it comes to the point; and glory to Wis. 
consin, for her courts, in the last resort, have de- 


| termined ittobeso. There is one sovereign State 


| which has asserted the great doctrine which your 
|| State, sir, (Mr. Mason in the chair) invoked jn 


| 1798 to free yourselves from the exercise of power 
laws passed in accordance with the Constitution | 


that threatened to reduce youto slavery. Your 
great ancestors rose against it, and made the declar- 
ation of the platform on which I stand to-day, and 


_ on which you who are honest Democrats stand, and 


from which you will not shrink in the day of trial, 
unless you mean to indorse them at Baltimore and 
deny them at Washington. [Laughter.] Then] 


| am not to be condemned as a nullifier, or as a 
| disunionist, unless I fall with the great Democratic 
| party upon the main plank in the last platform 


which they erected. Wisconsin has availed her- 


| self of those great principles that Virginia as- 


serted in times of danger, and here now a northern 
man stands forth to be my censurer. 

Sir, | have said that I am condemned by a 
northern man. I wish it had been a southern man. 


| I could have borne it from him with more patience. 


I can bear almost anything from that quarter; for 
I know southern men feel a strong interest on 
this subject, which excuses almost any degree of 
zeal which they may see fit to exercise. | can 


| appreciate it and understand it well. But whena 


| northern man comes forward with a proposition 
resolutions do not sustain the doctrine which I | 


like this, and a northern man stands forth as its 
advocate, I confess that, as a son of the North, my 
face burns with an unusual glow, which I dare 


| not name. 


his own State, and prevent the controlling and || 


centralizing power of this great Government, and 
I believe in it to-day. It is not my habit to refer 
to such matters on every little bill that may come 
before us; but when great questions like this arise, 
upon which the very vitality of our republican 
institutions depend, it is a fit occasion for the 
exercise of the principle of those resolutions; and 
I shall fearlessly invoke it to my aid. 

What did the Virginia resolutions of 1798 set | 
forth? You, no doubt, recollect, Mr. President, | 
what it was that they sought to attain. You re- | 
member, or at any rate you know from history, 
what strange doctrines had been incorporated into 


Constitution had been made by that court which 
is now so much revered; for the alien and sedition 
law was upheld by that tribunal. Mr. Lyon, 
and some others, were pining away their lives in 


now for the same purpose. 

I am no advocate for nullification; but in the | 
nature of things, according to the true interpreta- | 
tion of our institutions, a State in the last resort, 
crowded to the wall by the General Government 
wer to take 
away the rights of the State, is to judge of whether 
she shall stand on her reserved rights. I differ | 
with the Senator from Illinois on the question | 
whether this be constitutional; but now | ask who | 


The Senator from Illinois has undertaken to 
make a halting defense for the course he has taken 
on the subject of slavery. He plumes himself 
upon being the advocate of all pro-slavery move- 


/ments in and out of Congress. I do not believe 
_ the free people of his great and glorious State be- 





lieve that it is his proper business to be the especial 
advocate of what he may consider the rights of 
the South on this subject. They possibly think 
that the South is anal able to defend itself; but 
the Senator volunteers to be its advocate. Why 
is it? What is the reason for it? Have the people 
of Illinois forgotten that injunction of more than 
heavenly wisdom, that ‘* Where a man’s treasure 
is, there will his heart be also.”’ 

The Senator from Illinois has endeavored to 
break the force of the great northern sentiment 
which has broken out in condemnation of the meas- 
ures of last winter, by ascribing it to all others 
than the true cause. It was my fortune to stand 
here on the dark and gloomy night when the nefa- 
rious Nebraska act was passed. Its passage was 
followed by the boom of your cannon as we left 
this place in the early hours of the morning. | 
recollect it well. I thought then your triumph 
must be short. You recollect that I told you | 
would take an appeal from you to the people. 
told you I venald. go home and prosecute this great 
cause before the assembly of the people them- 
selves, and not confide it to judges here in whom 
I had not the utmost confidence on such a ques- 
tion. I did go home to the State of Ohio, and I 
there prosecuted the appeal. I told the people 
what you had done. I told them of the measures 
which had been concocted here to extend the area 
of slavery, and send it, if you could, all over the 
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nent. For the consolation of the Senator 
‘orn Illinois, let me tell him that he then had one 
‘vantage which he will never haveagain. It was 


» said, in and out of Congress, that the Ne- 


ieaska bill was only a mere abstraction; that the | 


South claimed nothing from it, because slaver 
would never go into the interior of this great conti- 
nent in consequence of what youdid. You your- 


} 


celyes denied it; and even some who advocated | 


ont pose that slavery was not of a grasping nature, 
and would not go just as far as the law would 
nermititto go. I remember him (Mr. Everett] 
who made that soothing declaration; and I know 


- side of the question were weak enough to 


that for making it, and for partially shrinking from | 


the responsibilities which he ought boldly to have 
assumed, able as he was, and old statesman as 
he was, possessing ability hardly equaled in the 


country, he has been driven by the intelligent | 


neople of Massachusetts into private life, there to 

remain forever; and, sir, the verdict is most just. 
The Senator from Illinois, however, is entirely 

wrong in ascribing the overthrow which he and 
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| reference to the rights of foreigners. 
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restored, and that was all they proclaimed. Not | 
a word did they say about Know-Nothingism. 
Nota syllable was lisped in that convention in 
Look at 
their resolutions; read their proceedings, and you 
can find no mark of what you call Know-Noth- 
ingism. ‘Though, formerly of all parties, they 
assembled together, and dropped their old party 
distinctions in a great movement to preserve the 
honor of the free States, and especially of the 
State of Ohio. They resolved that every man 
whose whole soul had not shown itself in oppo- 
sition to the Nebraska bill, should be politically 
executed and buried. On that principle they 
proceeded, and the Senator from Illinois might 
have known it if he had looked at the facts, for 


| he is shrewd, and understands the whole political 


his measure have met, to Know-Nothingism or | 
any other ism except the nefarious Nebraska bill. | 


That is the cause, and it will be proved. I told 
you then that your tables literally groaned beneath 
the number of petitions sent in imploring you 


Democrats, who professed to have a regard for | 


the public will, to stay your hand in time to save 
the country from the necessities which have since 
devolved upon it. I say that during the whole 


existence of this Government, there never has | 


been a time when the people were moved with 
such deep feeling as on that occasion, when they 
implored their Senators from the North to stay 
their hands, and withhold them from the ignominy 
of the Nebraska bill. I said so then. I told you 
that a free people, who, by resolutions and peti- 
tions, had implored their representatives to stay 
their hands from the enactment of the most objec- 


| of power when they would wield it. 


tionable measure, would not fail to meet your dis- | 


obedience with a signal and fatal overthrow, and | 
would cause you to feel that you had made a poor | 


use of your brief authority. It was impossible 
that it could be allowed to be done with impunity. 

The result has shown that all I claimed, yea, 
more than I claimed, has taken place, although 


you had the advantage of declaring that you were | 


only the advocates of an abstract principle from 
which no practical evil could possibly result. And 


the people themselves believed, at the time, that it | 


was impossible that the old Missouri compromise, 


time-honored as it was, which had received the | 


sanction of every department of the Government, 
which had been slumbering in security for one 


third of a century, could be overthrown for the | 


bare purpose of carrying slavery into the territory 
from which that compromise excluded it, particu- 
larly after they, who were the parties to the com- 
promise, had received the price, and had in their 
pockets the full benefits of the bargain. In con- 
sequence of your action last winter, in breaking 
down that sacred compromise, men in the State of 





Ohio ceased to be either Whigs, Democrats, or || 


Free-Soilers. The old parties crumbled to the 


dust, as though stricken with the palsy. Freemen | 


became alarmed at your invasion of their rights. 
They saw that if these things were not nipped in 


they themselves not excepted, to the grasp of 
slavery. The result was an eee major- 
ty, in that State, in opposition to your Nebraska 


bill. 


The Senator from Illinois has said that Know- | 


Nothingism brought about that result, that men, 
however they differed on everything else, when 
they po into secret councils, agreed that they 
would punish the traitors who had inflicted this 
injury upon them. If that were true, nothing 
would have been more natural than that the pre- 
dominant cause, which overrode everything else, 
should prevail. The fact, however, was not so. 
Know-Nothingism scarcely had a local habitation 
or a name within the State of Ohio when you 
passed your Nebraska bill. What did the people 
do in consequence of that measure? They assem- 
bled in mass conventions at the capital of the 
State, and, merging every other question in agreat 
movement for the vindication of the rights of man 
and their own rights against threatened aggres- 
Sions, they determined that freedom should be 





| you that the bold and confident assertion you have 
| made is entirely without foundation? No, sir; no 


| issue, nor will it be henceforth. 


| was in your own pockets. 
, consolation from what has followed? 
| advantage over those who were opposing your ne- 


| farious measures; that it was impossible then to 
|, convince the free people of the 





| 


| into that Territory, and that they themselves 


| slave 


field very well. 


How was it in Cincinnati, where there are per- | 
haps as many foreigners as native American citi- 
zens? Those men who had belonged previously to 
the Democratic party, and that party had been per- 
fectly invincible in all elections, carrying that city 
and county by majorities of thousands, and some- | 
times many thousands. How was the result 
there? Why, sir, if they hated foreigners less, 
they hated your Nebraska bill more; for the vote | 
shows that the people of that city, irrespective 
of any issue of Know-Nothingism, came up and 
vindicated the rights of freedom. Foreigners 
and those you call Native Americans, or Know- 
Nothings, stood side by side, voting for the same | 
candidates. Your overthrow was not more signal 
and complete in any portion of the State than in 
the city of Cincinnati, where foreigners most | 
abound. The same remark is true of Cleveland, 
where they have for many years held the balance 
Forgetting 
that they were foreigners, but recollecting well | 
that they were freemen, and that their rights were 
in jeopardy, they voted with those you have | 
cailed Know-Nothings to the discomfiture and 
overthrow of your party. Does not that prove to 


transient or permanent principle or sentiment of 
Know-Nothingism was connected with that great | 
The result in | 
Ohio was brought about by abhorence of a meas- | 
ure for extending slavery over a Territory which | 
was made free by a sacred compact, and the free- 

dom of which had been purchased, and the price 


But, Mr. President, can the gentleman draw 
I have told 
you that during the last canvass you had this 


orth that you 
really did contemplate bringing that great country 
into the Union as slavecountry. You told them, 
then, that you were the advocates of popular sov- | 
ereignty—that that was the basis on which you 
proceeded to pass that hateful act; you told us 
that your object was to vindicate the rights of the | 
people in the Territories. You said they should 
be allowed to form just such institutions as they | 
pleased—a right utterly denied by the whole ad- | 


|| ministration of this Government from its founda- | 


the bud the whole continent was to be sold out, || tion to this time, and even denied in your bill, | 


except on this one question. Now, sir, how have | 
you carried it out? How have you magnified this || 
issue? How have you driven the free States 
almost to madness? And now you undertake, in | 
furtherance of your usurpations, to pass this bill. 
Do we not know—are we blind to the fact—that, 
on the borders of a slave State adjoining one of 
the Territories over which the so called principle 
of popular sovereignty was extended, there have 
been meetings resolving that those who they dare 
to call Abolitionists should never be allowed to go 


would go there with bowie-knives and pistols and | 
put down all sentiment except theirown? Do 

you think the people will look with more com- 

placency now on your proceedings than they did 

when you had the advantage of saying that all | 
you contended for was a mere abstraction, because 
would never gain a foothold in Nebraska 
and Kansas? I tell you, nay; but the verdict 
rendered by the people last fall is to be a final | 
verdict; you never will repeal it. You may flatter |! 


| 
j 
| 
| 
j 


one on this floor, where is he placed? 
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yourselves that it was brought about by Know- 
Nothingism, but I say it is no such thing; and if 
it was, itis all the same; and even Know-Nothing- 
ism, if it has the least sentiment of justice in it, 
will repudiate and denounce the legislation of last 
winter. I know not whether this be so; but if 
the Know-Nothings are just men, they will do it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is Abolition ground. 

Mr. WADE. Well, sir, Abolition ground is 
very different from what it formerly was. I 
remember the day when, even in the free States, it 
was dangerous for a man to say what I have been 
saying here to-day. I can remember that men 
were mobbed in the free States for using language 
much more measured than I have pretended to use 
before you. I have seen members of the party 
resting under this odium now elevated to be 
Governors of States to be Representatives in 
Congress, to be filling all the offices of honor and 
profit of sundry sovereign States of this Union. 
And now, when the cause for such revolutions of 
public sentiment exists in a ten-fold degree more 
than ever before, is it philosophical to suppose 
that it will cease? When the danger is imminent 
and impending, that the interior of this great con- 
tinent is to be subverted to the nefarious purposes 
of slavery, do you suppose the people of the 
North will retire from the position which they 
have taken? I think not, Mr. President. I have 
no fears of any such retrogression; it is impossible. 
You have driven the North against the wall; she 
has been forced, reluctantly, to take her stand 
there, but she will defend her rights. I know she 
has been charged with aggression by my friend 
from Louisiana, [Mr. Bensamin,] for, as he said 
of me, I will call him a friend; | have no reason 
to call him anything else, for I have received 
nothing but kindness and respect at his hands. 
He being a southern man, I am the last one to 
assail him for defending his institutions. I have 
no doubt that if my habits and education had been 
like his, our positions would have been reversed 
to-day. I can understand that very weil, and 
make all allowances for it. But I will say to that 
friend, that he is mistaken when he says the North 
have been the aggressors. When he makes that 
assertion, he has mistaken and misread the history 
of his Government. I wish to ask the Senator to 
be more particular, and to specify wherein the 
North have been the aggressors upon this subject 
of slavery. I deny that they have ever been the 
aggressors; but, on the other hand, their patience 
has not been exceeded by the patience of some 
long-eared animals with which you do your 
drudgery. [Laughter.] You have goaded them 
almost to desperation. You have compelled them 
to rise; yea, sir, if they had the spirit of men in 
them, the ascendency which you now wield in the 
Halls of Congress would not be suffered to remain; 
but the whole question would have been quieted, 
because every man on this floor coming from a 
free State, believing in the traditions of his ances- 
tors, the advocate of universal freedom, would, at 
least, have possessed the influence here which a 
man has in this great Republic because he is the 
advocate of abject slavery. 

Who, sir, does not know that we are not now 
regarded on this floor as equals, though we repre- 
sent sovereign States? Look at the great State of 
Ohio. Do you permit her representatives on this 
floor to occupy a position upon any committee 
where they can have a voice, or a scintilla of judg- 
ment in moulding the policy of this country? 
No, sir; not at all. My colleague, [Mr. Cuass,] 
whom you will admit with me, is, in point of 
talent, in moral qualities, in everything that makes 
the true man and the republican, inferior to no 
What did 
you do with him when he first came here? You 
told him that he belonged to an unhealthy organi- 
zation, and you banished him from all participa- 
tion in the business of any committee. At the 
next session, thinking, perhaps, that you had 
taken a ground which was a little too strong, you 
banished him to the Committee on Claims. That, 
to be sure, is a useful committee; but it has no 
political influence whatever. On that one com- 


| mittee you put both the representatives of Ohio, 


although it is unusual to put two Senators from 
the same State on the same committee. You 
have so arranged your committees that no man 
can look at the list, no man can look at your 
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measures, and fail td see that you have so or- 


dered it here, that those who have no more than 
one third of the votes of the Government shall 
mould every measure, and you suffer nothing to 
pass here except what is palatable to that one 
section. I do not accuse southern men of doing 
wrong in that. Undoubtedly they do very much 
as | would do myself. It is human nature, and I 
accuse you not. You are good fellows, so far as 
1 am concerned, for you advocate what you con- 
sider your own rights, and your own principles; 
but, sir, what shall | say of those who permit 
you to bring ignominy and inferiority upon the 
representatives of the North? It is done, and 
every man sees it and feels it. 

This measure, if it bas any vitality, is gotten 
up for the benefit of the South, and yet it is 
brought forward by aman from the North. How 
does this happen? Why are all the rest silent 
upon it? Why was it that the great and enor- 
mous measure of the Nebraska bill, repealing the 
Missouri compromise, was also brought in by a 
northern man? These things make an impression 
on my mind which is never produced by what 
falls from any of my southern friends in advocat- 
ing their doctrines. 

sut, sir, the Senator from Louisiana said that 
the North were the aggressors. Let me ask him 
if there is not a law in his State by which a man 
going there from other States, if his color, like 
mine, is a little darker than it ought to be, [laugh- 
ter,] is seized upon and put in prison, though he 
may be the citizen of a free State, entitled, under 
the Constitution of the United States, to the same 
privileges and immunities as the citizens of any 
State? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will answer the Senator 
from Ohio, if he will permit me to do so. 

Mr. WADE. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It is true that the free 
blacks coming to Louisiana are confined until the 
vessel in which they come goes out again, when 
they are sent out with it. I am told, however, 
that when they go tocertain no ehern States, they 
nre met on the frontiers, and not allowed to come 
in at all. 

Mr. WADE. Ido not think there is any law 
to support that practice, if it prevails in the north- 
ern States; but [do not think it does, 

Mr. PETIT, The Senator will allow me to 


say that we have not only in Indiana a constitu- | 


tional provision, but a law carrying out that pro- 
vision, positively prohibiting any free black, or 
mulatto, from coming in and settling in the State. 
One word further: we have imposed a penalty for 
a violation of that law: we have not barbarously 
imposed that penalty onthe black man, but on the 
white man who dares to harbor and dares to 
employ him. 

Mr. WADE. 
an advocate of that law? 

Mr. PETTIT. 1 was. 

Mr. WADE. I supposed so; and I say it does 
not elevate its edvocates in my estimation. 

Mr. PETIT. I would like to enforce the law 
against the man who would violate it. 

Mr. WADE. Lunderstand the gentleman, per- 
fectly; but L say, in my judgment, it isa law most 
infamous and disgraceful to that free State. 

Mr. PETTIT, Wechoose to judge of the breed 
of dogs we want with us. 

Mr. WADE. I only give my opinion of the 
law; but, sir, | was speaking of a certain law of 
Louisiana. It is of no consequence, at present, 
whether we have such a law as was alluded to; 
but it is a matter of consequence whether Louisi- 
ana, which stands here the accuser of those who 
have laws in their own vindication, has herself a 
law by which she claims to deprive a citizen of 
another State of his constitutional rights. I say 
a Senator from that State ought not to stand forth 
as the accuser until he has washed his hands by 
Wiping out such an odious law. But it is said 
thatthe North are the aggressors. When did we 
ageress? Whatdidwedo? I remember full well 
that you plunged us into the war with Mexico in 
order to get territory for slavery. You avowed 
that you did it for that purpose. Mr. Calhoun, 
in his letter to Mr, Pakenham, openly avowed the 


necessity of acquiring territory for that very pur- 
pose, 


I will ask that Senator if he was 
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but Iam sure the honorable Senator from Ohio 
does not wish to state anything inconsistent with 
historical truth. 

Mr. WADE. Not if I know it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, with regard to Mr. Cal- 
houn, whose name is frequently quoted as author- 
ity on these subjects, I will say, that I think he 


was opposed to the acquisition of territory from | 


Mexico. He was certainly opposed to the Mex- 
ican war. I am not aware of anything in the 
history of the past to authorize the statement of 
the honorable Senator from Ohio, that Mr. Cal- 
houn wrote to Mr. Pakenham in reference to the 
acquisition of any Mexican territory. And allow 
me to say to the honorable Senator from Ohio, 
(whatever may have been the aim, and I do not 
believe there was any such aim,) it is very certain 
that not one inch of the territory acquired from 
Mexico, so far as [ know, has been occupied by 
a slave population, so that his own statement is 
refuted by the facts before him. 

Mr. WADE. I was speaking of the avowed 
object of the acquisition, not of its result. 
| have not misread that most extraordinary docu- 
ment to which I have alluded, nor the reply of Mr. 
Pakenham to it, nor the rejoinder of Mr. Calhoun. 

Mr. BUTLER. To be fair to the gentleman, [ 
will state that 1 have no doubt his remark is refer- 
able to Texas, and not to Mexico. 

Mr. WADE. I think I said Texas. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir; you did not. 

Mr. WADE. Well, I said Mexican war, and 
the acquisition of Texas brought on that war. 

Mr. BROWN, (jocularly.) Now you have it 
right. 

“Mr. WADE. Iam glad to know that I have 
it right now. 

Mr. BUTLER. But it took about four trials 
to get it so. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. Calhoun asserted, when he 
made his apology to England, that the necessity 
of the acquisition was in order to get room for 
slavery. | am not mistaken about that. It was 
the avowed purpose for which you wanted that 
acquisition, with a full knowledge that it would 
give rise to war, and that it would be a just cause 
of war on the part of Mexico; and, in this way, 
you made the free North pay an immense sum In 
order to get that acquisition, which Mr. Calhoun, 
then your Secretary of State, said was for that 
very purpose. There was an aggression, | think, 
of some considerable importance. 

In the next place, when the territory thus ac- 


| quired from Mexico came to be admitted into the 


Union, what was done? The controversy in 
regard to the whole of it has not yet been determ- 
ined, but you have provided that it may come in 


| either with or without slavery, and you have re- 


served the right, as in the case of Kansas and 


_ Nebraska, to use all your influence to procure it 


, union. The Senator can produce no authority, | 


to be brought in as slave country. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. California? 

Mr. WADE. Yes, sir, California I refer to; 
and recollect that Georgia and, I believe, some 
other southern States, but at all events Georgia 
and South Carolina resolved that it was a good 
cause for a dissolution of this Union, if that State 
came in free. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is not so, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Never. 

Mr. WADE. Yes, sir; Georgia resolved it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I undertake to say that no 


State in this Union ever resolved that the ad- | 


mission of a new free State was a cause of dis- 


| record or otherwise, for any such statement. 


Mr. WADE. I think I can. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I undertake to say he can- 


| not, and the Senators from Georgia will tell him 
| 80. 


|| tell me what the 


| 
| 


|| Ton! 
|| foundation, and is contradicted by the records 
‘| and the history of the country. 


} 


Mr. WADE. I do not believe they will. 

Mr, DOUGLAS, Yes, sir; they will. 

Mr. DAWSON. I will. 

Mr. WADE. Will the Senator from Georgia 
did resolve? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a different question. 
said the statement of the Senator is without 


Mr. WADE. I think I cannot be mistaken in 


|| this——— 


Mr. BUTLER. I should not say anything, || Mr. BUTLER. As my State has been alluded 


'to—though I did not intend to take part in thie 


I think | 
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discussion—I suppose justice at least requires me 
to interpose, and I hope the honorable Senator will 
allow me to do so. , 

Mr. WADE. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. I venture to say that there is 
nothing in any of the legislative resolutions 5, 
anything connected with that fearful controvers 
of 1849 and 1850, at all looking to the fact tha: 
California was to be excluded because she was » 
free State. Ido not know how the gentleman has 
got that idea into his head. We have always 
taken the ground in South Carolina and Georgi, 
(and | think that every other southern State has 
taken the ground,) that the people of each Stats 
have the right to do as they think proper upon 
that subject. What we did complain of was tha: 
California was brought in by a process unknown 
to the previous history of the country, and tha: 
was all. 

Mr. WADE. I understand it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, mind, Mr. President 
what the honorable Senator has said on this floor, 
and he has said it on the responsibility of a Sena. 
tor. I repeat, that it may go forth to the public, 
he said Georgia and South Carolina passed reso. 
lutions that California should not come into this 
Union otherwise except asa slave State, or, in 
other words, that the door wouid be shut against 
her if she _— asa free State. Now, sir, is 
that the truth ? 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President, of course we 
are taken here by surprise. I have had to rely 
upon my memory for all these transactions which 
are past, and I cannot now refer to the documents, 
I have no desire to do any injustice to either of 
those States, or to misrepresent a single point of 
that controversy. I certainly understood their 
position to be what 1 have stated. I did not, of 
course, mean to say that the objection was open, 
avowed, and manifest that the opposition was 
because California applied as a free crate, but the 
opposition was made to her coming in when she 
knocked at your door for admission, and | have 
said that that was the real cause. 

Mr. DAWSON. I did not interrupt the Sen- 
ator to correct him in relation to the State of 
Georgia, although I might properly have done so. 
I abstained from it, because the impression was 
made on my mind by the course of this discus- 
sion, that the great object of the Senator from 
Ohio was to create prejudice in one section of the 
country against the other, and I had come to the 
conclusion that the period was rapidly arriving 
when it would be unnecessary for either section to 
try to correct the errors of the other. I can see 
no good that this discussion is to lead to. I can 
see nothing to result from it, except the creation of 
excitement in one section against the other, | do 
not intend to limit, by any act of mine, the extent 
of any observations which any Senators may 
desire to make. | will say, however, that Georgia 
never has, from her foundation to the present 
hour, assumed any other principle than that each 
State has the right to come into the Union with 
such institutions as she pleases, with or without 
slavery. Nosuch issue as was stated by the Sen- 


‘| ator from Ohio has ever been presented in our 


ublic meetings or the Legislature of the State. 
t is undoubtedly true that there was some dissat- 
isfaction with the manner in which California 
came into the Union, and in which it was madea 
State. The only objection was to the mode. 
Mr. WADE. Well, sir, of course I stand cor- 


rected by the remarks of gentlemen from those 


States, who ought to know the facts better than | 
do. I was barely relying on my recollection. 
had not investigated the point. “I never regarded 
that as so fearful a controversy as gentlemen mag- 
nify it to here. I was far distant from this Hall 
at that time; and the noise reached us, but we had 
no idea that the controversy was so fearful as gen- 
tlemen now represent. It arrested my attention 
sufficiently to look into the proceedings of Con- 
gress, and I think that some southern States did 
ass resolutions stating the grounds which would 
justify them in going out of the Union. This 
may be a misrecollection on my part, but it Is cer- 
tainly my memory. I undertake to state it only 
as a matter of recollection. But what was the 
object of the compromise made in 1850? Was it 
not said to be, by its advocates, to save the Union 
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on Threatened by whom? Not by the North. 
For what purpose did any of your eminent and | 
distinguished men go to Nashville? What did | 
you proclaim you would do there? Was it to in- | 
vite a general convention of all the people of the | 





he disasters which were threatened at the | 


States to take into consideration any of the great | 
interests of the whole country, or did you meet || 
there to devise ways and means whereby you could | 


break the bonds of this Union, and march out of || 


the Confederacy? I will ask the Senator from | 
yeorgia whether he has not frequently known | 
southern conventions to meet for the purpose of | 
deliberating upon subjects not at all pertaining to | 
the general administration of the Government— | 


conventions of southern men meeting together to | 


consult how best they could depreciate the interests || 


of the North and build up their own? 


Has not || 
the Senator himself presided in such conventions? || we have aggressed. 


Execution of United States Law 








- / . - . . : - 1} 
Revolution, and the feelings which have united, | 
and still unite, me to my northern brethren. I | 


shall not suffer this exhibition of bad faith, of un- 


kindness, and of want of generosity, to influence | 


me, if I can possibly avoid it, for [ know it is not 
the feeling of the great North or the great West. 
Mr. WADE. r. President, it was not my 
desire or wish to stir up any ill feeling, although 
the Senator from Georgia accuses me of it. Ihave 


none but the kindest feelings for all concerned in || 


this controversy; but as 
I state it. I think we have gone far enough on 
this subject to be plain with each other. There 
is no use in attempting any longer to plaster over 
this wound. I tell you, sir, there must be good 
feeling and forbearance on both sides, if you intend 
to escape a rupture. We stand here accused of 
being the aggressors, and I have asked in what 


understand it so must || 
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the representatives of those who are struggling in 
this great cause, are to stand forth here like suck- 
ing doves to beg of you to stay your hands? No, 
sir; | am not made of that kind of stuff. This is 
an aggression on our rights, and I am not afraid to 


'| tell youso. I blame no man of the South for it, for 


I have not seen as yet the finger of the South in it. 
1 say it is distasteful to the North; it is in contra- 
vention of the rights of the States; and it will be 
met in the same spirit in which the North met the 
Nebraska bill. It would have been better for 


_ those who wish for — and harmony between 


sections, if they had not brought in this mest 


| unnecessary and most exciting bill. 


What necessity is there for it? The Senator 


| from Maine [Mr. Fessenpen] commented upon 


} 


And what would he think now of a convention || little of the history of the past connected with || 
assembling in the northern States to take into con- | 


sideration matters pertaining to themselves, to 


build up their commerce, to build up interests in || 
opposition and in derogation to those of theSouth? | 


Men standing obnoxious to the charge of getting 
up such southern conventions, continually come 
here and tell us that we are aggressors. This is 
strange doctrine. What have we ever done except 
to bear and forbear, and when threats of dissolu- 
tion have been thundered forth continually, not 
by us 

M r. DAWSON. If the speech of the Senator 
from Ohio is to go out with these references to my- 
self, it becomes necessary that the country should 
understand this subject. 1 do not know the object | 
of the Senator, or what he intends to effect by his 
own Statements. 

Mr. WADE. 











I am barely replying to the Sen- 


ator. 

Mr. DAWSON. But you appealed to me, and | 
asked me if I had not presided over southern con- | 
ventions calculated in their character to impair the | 
rights of the North. 1 answer, never, sir, in my | 


occasion, that | have heard such a charge made. 


| 


‘ 


former excitements on this subject. 
however, that my memory is at fault. 
excuse is to be found in the fact that we have 
been unwillingly driven into this discussion with- 


It is said, 


out being allowed a single moment to prepare for | 


it. 

I have already told you that I did not know 
such a bill was pending until it was called up 
this morning. 
in regard to which it is said my memory is at 


fault, in reply to the assertion that the North are 


aggressors. I say we are not aggressors. I say 


I have only alluded to those things | 


| there has been an undeviating, unfailing purpose | 
| constantly to extend the institution of slavery. || 


| not and will not be tolerated. 
to you of the South, and false to the North, if I 


ife; and it is the first time in any place, or onany } 


There have been southern and southwestern con- | 
ventions called for the purpose of regulating the | 
internal trade, and carrying on our internal im- 
provements, at which gentlemen from your own 
State, from Indiana, and other free States, were 
present; and the idea of disunion, or doing an act 





tutional right, never entered into the mind of a 





of injustice to the North, or violating any consti- | 


single individual in those conventions. 
bates were all published, and not even the news- 
_ of the day made such an insinuation. 


repeat, again, that | presume this discussion | 


is for the purpose of irritation; that the object of 
the Senator is to inflame one section against the 
other. Ican see no other purpose; but the Sen- 
ator’s references to history and past transactions 
ought to have been better adjusted, so that insin- 
uations might not be made against gentlemen who 


always been patriotic. 

In presiding over the conventions which have 
been alluded to I set forth my views. Let them 
be obtained to-day and read, and if there is any- 
thing but Union feeling, but patriotism, but just 
appreciation of the rights of every section of this 
country to be found in them, [ will submit. 
there ever was a resolution presented calculated to 
impair the affection of -one section of the country 
towards another, I will yield the point. But, sir, 
\ do deprecate this off-hand manner of speaking, 
which is calculated to bring into the discussion the 
names of individuals who do not desire to enter 
into it. I say itis wrong. 1 have endeavored to 
restrain my feelings about it; but, I say, if itis the 
determination of this class of politicians to bring 
this country into confusion, to create excitement, 
to produce the dissolution of the Union, let them 
come outand state so manfully; let them not avoid 
the — at issue. I ama lover of this Union; 
but |, for one, seek to have no alliance with a class 
of men, or of politicians, who do not desire to 
associate with me in preserving this Union. 

Sir, my whole life is well understood; my whole 
course has been that of a Union man, and I trust 
that of a patriot. I have stood by this Union 
almost as long as any man ought to stand. 1 

ve a sacred regard for the memories of the 
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Their de- | 


} 





If | 


| 


| 
| 


I tell you, sir, that last winter’s legislation is, 
above all other things, an aggression which can- 


stood here to cry ‘* peace, peace,’? when I know 
there is no peace. [I tell you you must retrace 


a steps, you must put us stalu quo ante bellum | 


efore you talk of peace. *That 1s one of the 


cordiality, before there can be peace. Do you 
suppose that we whose political equality on the 


floors of Congress is hewed down and destroyed | 
by your institution of slavery, will look compla- | 


cently on your endeavor to spread your institu- 


I should be false | 


If so, my | 


that subject. He has asked you to tell us why, 


| now, after waiting for more than half a century 
I have undertaken to state a || 


without discovering any occasion for such a law 
as is here proposed, you should at this particular 
time, at the heel of the session, crowded with 
legitimate business, introduce this exciting topic? 
When I stand up to vindicate, as well as 1 may, 
the rights of my State which I think are assailed ; 
when on a sudden, having been given no time for 
preparation, | make the best defense I can, | am 
accused of being an agitator. Sir, if so, ! glory 
in the name. I will ever meet your aggressions 
with what I have of spirit; I will make what op- 
position I can, knowing full well that | am only 


| doing what my constituents expect and require at 


tion over a region as large as the old thirteen States || 


from which it was solemnly excluded by a sacred 
guarantee? Who talks to us of aggression in the 
face of an act like that? Sir, I tell you you have 
gone as far as the people will bear. I donot say 


I am only replying to the 


must know. No man can fail to understand the 
feelings of the North on this subject. 


my hands, and if I failed to do it, they would 
justly consider me as recreant to my duty. 

Mr. President, the accusation is not true that I 
stand here for the purpose of arguing this ques- 
tion in order to agitate and irritate gentlemen. I| 
have no such wish. I have no other desire than 
to ask gentlemen to reflect and see if they do not 
believe the bill is fraught with more evil than good 
to the institutions of the country. The Senator 
from Louisiana, in his closing remarks, paid a 


|| beautiful tribute to the Union of these States. 1 
points which must be settled before there will be | 


agree fully with him on that point. I admit all 
the advantages of the "Union; but nevertheless, I 


| cannot fail to see that here is a sectional contro- 


versy, a determination on the one side to carry 
slavery over the whole of this continent, which, 
if persisted in, will be met and met firmly, and 
no invocation to the beauties and glories of this 


| Union will save us from that collision to which 


this attempt must necessarily lead. I have no 


| fears that there will be a dissolution of the Union; 


i 
Now, while they are struggling to recover the || 
|| ground lost by the dereliction of northern men at | 


_ the last session of Congress, while they are strug- || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| feel upon it; and, therefore, in opposing this bill | 


| 





j 
| 
} 


in which they stood before that enactment, when 
they are very sensitive upon the subject, is it wise, 


iene chaate Unia for tile Galen, ead giataee | gling to place themselves back in the condition | 
: 


| 
| say anything else, but do not threaten dissolution, 
| prudent, or proper for you to come in here with || 
| a bill which threatens to deprive the States of 


their power to vindicate their own citizens from | 
|| your aggressions, and which carries with it, as | 
| said befere, an implication that the States are not | 


to be trusted in the administration of the Constitu- 
|| tion of the United States? 
| again that your time is ill-chosen. 


| but when we are threatened by southern gentle- 
so by way of threat, because | am not in the habit || 
| of making threats. 
| threats of others as well as I can. 


men with dissolution, I must say to them, as a 


| northern man, that I have great confidence in the 
I am speak- || 
ing only of a state of things which all of you || 


ability of the North to take care of themselves. 
While I am no advocate for disunion,{ must say, 
in reply to those who threaten its dissolution, that 
even if that disastrous result should come, the 
free North will survive the shock. I have no fears 
but that each section may take care of itself, and 
least of all have I any fear for the section to which 
I belong. 

I say, then, to gentlemen, argue anything else, 


because it has no terrors for me. If this great 
people cannot find it to be their common interest 
to keep together, I know full well they will not re- 


_main united. The very moment a majority of the 


North and South shall find that it is incompatible 


|| with their interest to be united, they will separate, 


Let me inform you | 
Weof the free | 


States, in order to escape annihilation, are com- | 


pelled to stand up for our rights. 


For myself I 


| need no prompting on this subject. I claim to || 
| feel as ninety-nine hundredths of my constituents | 


[ do no more than they would require at my hands 
if they were here. My own sense of propriety 


compels me to tell you the truth. Have you not | 


witnessed the uprising of the North, where the 
people, snapping the bonds Benes like a pi 
stem, have come up and unit 


| slavery question, to roll back, if it may be, the | 
| tide of battle which went so disastrously against | 
| them at the last session; and now upon the heels 

| of that, is brought forward a proposition more | 


| 


i 


sense of their position than even 
bill itself. When such a state of thin 


and nothing can prevent it. Let me assure gen- 
tlemen that nothing will lead to such a result 
sooner than the introduction, at times like this, of 
bills of this description, without any regard to the 
feelings or principles of the free North. Here it is 
proposed, by the power of the Federal courts, to 
go into the free States, override their jurisdiction, 
take from them a man who has to be adjudged by 


| them, carry him off from his home, to be tried be- 


| can execute it against the settled convictions of 


| the North? 
together on the | 


invidious, more calculated to wake them up toa _ 
our Nebraska | 
is pre- || 


fore your Federal tribunals. Do you believe you 
The Senator from Connecticut said, 
if | understood him arighi, that this was nee 
because the feelings of the whole North had risen 
up in opposition to the Nebraska bill. 

Mr TOUCEY. Do yourefer to me? 

Mr. WADE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I said no such thing. 

Mr. WADE. Then why is there necessity for 

our bill? If there is no such thing in existence; 


sented do you suppose that the men of the North, '' if the people are all loyal, end willing to execute 
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the decrees of your laws, I ask again, where is 
the necessity for your bill? , 

Mr. TOUCEY. The necessity of the bill—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Will my friend from Con- 
necticut allow me, (Mr. Toucey. Certainly.) and 
| am sure the Senator from Ohio will. 

Mr. WADE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 shall not even be betrayed 
or provoked into this debate; but, sir, it isa debt 
of justice to my honorable friend from Connecti- 
cut, upon whom the gentleman from Ohio has 
poured out his wrathful and scornful indignation, 
without any regard to justice; without any regard 
to the truth—— 

Mr. SUMNER. I call the Senator to order. 

Mr. WADE. Never mind. 

Mr. BUTLER. |! say, sir, withoutany regard 
to the truth of the transaction, as far as I can 
understand its recorded history. Now let the | 
gentleman call me to order. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I hope the gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. Sir, I had not finished my | 
sentence. 

Mr. SUMNER. The point of order I state is 
that the Senator from South Carolina has charged 
a Senator on this floor with want of truth. 

Mr. BRIGHT. He has not charged half that 
is true. 

Mr. MASON. The rule requires the point of 
order to be in writing. Let the Senator from 
Massachusetts put it in writing. 

Mr. RUSK. Put it down. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not want anything of 
that kind. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Let him put his charge down 
in writing. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MASON. Let us get through with this 
point of order before anything else is done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Wetter 
in the chair.) The Chair will entertain the point 
of order if it be reduced to writing, but not other- 
wise. ~ 
Mr. WADE. I hope the Senator from South 
Carolina will be permitted to go on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will 
suspend until the point of order is decided. 

Mr. MASON. Let it be reduced to writing. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from Ohio has | 
a much higher perception of his own dignity and 
what is due to himself, than has his 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator || 
from South Carolina is out of order. Noremarks | 
can be indulged in until the point of order is | 
decided, and it must be reduced to writing. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would have explained that | 
I meant no personal 

Mr. WADE. Go on, and explain. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir, let the question of 
order be put in writing and decided, since it is 
insisted on. 

Mr. MASON. Letit be reduced to writing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The following 
point of order is made in writing by the Senator 
from Massachusetts: ‘* The Senator from South 
Carolina charged the Senator from Ohio with a 
want of truth.’’ 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not so charge him. 

Mr. MASON. I understand the rules to be 
that the words must be written down. Let him 
write down the words of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. RUSK. The writing which the Senator | 
has sent up is no point of order under the rule. 

Mr. BAYARD. I presume it all arises from a 
misconception—— 

Mr. RUSK. Will the Senator allow me? The | 
rule requires that when a Senator is called to order |, 
the words must be written down in full, not an | 
ad captandum abtract. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule is | 
that the words must be reduced to writing. 

Mr. BADGER. They must be reduced to || 
writing before anybody has the floor. | 

Mr. BAYARD. The words put down are not } 
the words which were used by the Senator from 
South Carolina, and no man except one under | 
extreme bias could have so understood him. The | 
words used by the Senator from South Carolina, | 
I think were “ contrary to truth,”’ not imputing | 








; 


| the gentleman from Ohio has poured out his wrath- 


} sort. 
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any falsity, but having the same meaning as a 
man has when he says ‘* contrary to the facts of 
the case.’’ In using such language you make no 
ee at all. 

Mr. MASON. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This question 
must be decided without debate. 

Several Senators. Let the words be written. 

Mr. SUMNER. [Having obtained the precise 
words from Mr. D. F. Murphy, one of the short- | 
hand writers for the Globe, who then occupied 
the reporters’ chair.}] The language employed 
was as follows: ‘It is a debt of justice to my 
honorable friend from Connecticut, upon whom 


ful and scornful indignation, without any regard 
to justice, without any regard to the truth,’’ These || 
words | object to as contrary to order. 

Mr. DAWSON. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina immediately followed that by the expression 
‘*as shown by the record,’’ or something of that 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The language 
sent to the Chair by the Senator from Massachu- | 
setts was used by the Senator from South Caro- | 
lina, but with additional words, which showed | 
upon their face that all that he said was only an 
impeachment of the memory of the Senator from 
Ohio. The Chair did not understand it to be an | 
impeachment of his veracity. 

Mtr. SUMNER and Mr. CHASE. Let us | 


'| hear the other words. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. They were | 


‘*as shown by the record,’ or ‘* as shown by the 
history of the transaction,’’ or something similaer. | 
The Chair undertakes, then, to decide that the 
whole language which escaped the Senator from | 
South Carolina was not out of order, because it 
was simply an impeachmentof the memory of the 
Senator from Ohio, and not an impeachment of his | 
veracity. 

Mr. BUTLER. kdid not even intend to im- 
peach his memory, but simply to impeach his 
want of information. The Senator from Massa- | 
chusetts, sir, has put his hand in too soon. I be- 
lieve my courtesy towards the gentleman from 
Ohio is generally rather cordial, and I do not be- | 
lieve | would ever allow myself to violate, I will | 
not say the beautiful proprieties which should | 
characterize the conduct of men occupying the 


|| relations of gentlemen. I know, sir, under what 


sanctions I speak when I speak here as a gentle- 
man at least, and I had not the least idea of throw- 
ing an impeachment on his personal veracity. 

I said that I owed a debt of justice to my hon- 


|| orable friend from Connecticut. | must stand here || 


and perform my duty as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of which my honorable 
friend from Connecticutisa member. It has been 
said by the Senator from Ohio that this measure | 


could be borne if it had originated with and been || 


advocated by southern men; but that, when it | 


| came from a northern man, it was one of those | 


things that was to be treated with scorn and 
contempt. Now, what is the situation of my 
honorable friend from Connecticut? Did this 
originate with him? Is it the truth? Let the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts call me to order again. 
The fact is, Mr. President, that this matter came | 


before the committee by a regular reference. It || 


was referred to them upon petitions, resolutions, 
and remonstrances I may say, from many of the | 


| district attorneys, marshals, and I may add, judges | 


of the Federal courts of the United States, and-they | 


| came from the free States. The subject was fairly | 


referred to the committeey.and it devolved upon | 


my friend from Connecticut, indifferently, without || 


regard to sections, to make the report as he did | 
by the direction of the committee. I believe I 


what takes place in committee, and I shall not do | 


| so. My friend is and has been acting upon the | 


authority of the committee, and not on his own | 


mere motion, as my honorable friend from Mis- || 


souri [Mr. Geyer] can bear testimony. I said | 


that I rose to do justice to that honorable gentle- || 


man, [Mr. TPoucer.}] Why, sir, if I can state | 


| what took place in the committee, but I believe I | 


cannot—— 
Mr. BRODHEAD. You can state it. 
Mr. BUTLER. Can I? 
Mr. BRODHEAD. Certainly. 


eee 








[February 8, 


Senate, 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. State it all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Since it is to be disclosed I 
will state that | told the committee, substantially. 
** Gentlemen, | am the chairman of thi ‘ COMMitter. 
but when it is said that a constitutional Jaw of 
Congress cannot be enforced in the State courts 
and that an individual discharging the daties of a, 
officer under the authority of the Constitution ang 
laws ef the United States is to be made a victim 
by the decision of an irresponsible multitude 
in the form of a court, what am I to think? Are 


you asking for a law against public opinion? | 
say, gentlemen, this has gone further than yoy 
_think.’? Now, I will say, sir, that my frieng 
| from Connecticut then remarked: As long as We 
are in this Confederacy—and he hoped it migh; 


continue—he was for preserving the constitutional 
legislation of Congress; not asa northern man, 
not as a southern man, but asa jurist, a states. 


| man, and a gentleman, as he is, and a patriot, as 
| I firmly believe. He did not originate it. The 
| fact is, there were petitions poured in upon that 


committee, and I believe I was the only one who 
said nothing upon the subject. The committee 
authorized my friend from Connecticut to repor, 
the bill; and, allow me to say, he stands here jp 
this temple of the Constitution maintaining his 
rights upon the altar of the Constitution of his 
country, not asa northern or a southern man, but 


‘as the organ of the Judiciary Committee of this 


body, desiring to preserve the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President, I hope [ shall 
not be considered responsible for the interrup- 
tions which have taken place. I said nothing de- 
rogatory that 1 know of to the Senator from Con- 
necticut, any more than is to be found in the fact 
that he, as a northern man, was, so far as | cou!d 
see, (and that is all I accused him of,) responsible 
for this bill. I did not know who stood behind 


| him, nor did I say who stood behind him. | 


said I had seen nobody’s finger in it except that 
of the Senator from Connecticut. Now we have 
had some other disclosures. 1 suppose the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut does not pretend that there 
is anything derogatory to him in a bill which he 
has deliberately reported. I have not stood here 
to impugn his motives, but I have stood here to 
deplore the fact that such a bil] should come be- 
fore us from a northern man, as | understand to 
be the fact. 

Mr. RUSK. Let me interrupt the Senator, to 
ask the Secretary to read, for his information, 
where the bill does come from. 

Mr. WADE. I know where it comes from. 

Mr. RUSK. But! hope it will be put down 
just here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Ohio is entitled to the floor and will pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. WADE. I give way. ‘ 

Mr. RUSK. I ask the honorable Senator 1! 
the bill does not come from the Committee on the 
Judiciary? 

Mr. WADE. I suppose it does. I am so in- 

| formed. 

Mr. RUSK. Does he not know that it came 
from the Committee on the Judiciary? Is not 
that manifest on the records of the Senate? 

Mr. WADE. I can say that I have no doubt 
of it, and I have not denied it. 

Mr. RUSK. Well, then, it is very easy to ad- 
mit it. 

Mr. WADE. I have been speaking of its ad- 
vocates. No man has heard me say where the 
bill originated. 1 said I saw no man’s finger an’ 
no man advocating it, when | spoke before, es- 
cept northern men; and at that time the remark 


| was strictly trve; for nobody had advocated it 
| was the only one—but we ought not to mention | 


| but the Senator from Illinois and the Senator from 

| Connecticut. : 

| Mr. SEWARD. Will the Senator from Ohio 
excuse me for a moment, in order that 1 may 

make a statement which I think is necessary 1° 

_make this matter understood ? 

| Mr. WADE. With pleasure, sir. 

| Mr.SEWARD. Although it is undoubtedly 

| true that this bill was brought in on a report from 

a committee, it is also true that there are no papers 
with the bill, and it is indorsed on the back of the 
bill, ‘*no papers.’’ - 

| Mr. DOUGLAS. What necessity is there for 
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stating that? Is not the Senator from Ohio able 


to get authority to sustain his own statements ? 

Mr. RUSK. 
pears: ‘* In the Senate of the United States, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1855, Mr. Toucey, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following bill; 
which was read, and passed to a second reading.”’ 


That appears on the face of the bill, which is on | 


file in every Senator’s desk. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Mr. President, perhaps I 
ought to reply to thestatement of the Senator from 
New York. This subject was first committed to 
the Senator from Georgia, who is absent, (Mr. 
Toomps,] with the papers, and the papers are sup- 


On the face of the bill this ap- 


States under which they live, impliedly accusing 
them of a want of loyalty to the Constitution of 
the United States; and therefore, if | may believe 
what the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
now says, they, on their own motion, have stepped 
in here to vindicate what they conceive to be the 
rights of the South. 
Mr. President, before I was interrupted I had 
said pretty much all that I proposed to say, and 


|; more than I originally intended to say when I 


posed to be in his possession. After his absence, it | 


was put into my hands, and I have reported this 
bili by the direction of the committee, and it has 
my full and hearty concurrence. 

Mr. GEYER. In reference to the remark of 
the Senator from New York, I beg leave to say 
that it is not customary to report back, with public 
bills, the petitions and resolutions on which they 


rose, because my object in again addressing the 
Senate was principally to set the Senator from 
lilinois right in his idea that the result of the late 
election in Ohio had been brought about by the 
party called Know-Nothings. 1 certainly think 
| have shown that he is entirely mistaken in that. 
I have pointed him to the fact that in those places 


| where foreigners most abound, as in Cincinnati 


are based, and which were referred to the com- | 


mittee reporting the bill. Whensuch matters are 
referred to them, they may report a public bill, 


and it is stated on its face that it is supported by || 
the authority of the committee, but it is not usual || 


in such cases to submit reports and papers. When 


a private bill is reported, the evidence on which it | 


is based, is always reported with it. 
public bills, the case is different. 
Mr. WADE. Mr. President, this only shows 
what I was contending for before. I now learn, 
if | understand the gentleman aright, that this bill 


In regard to 


originated with the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. | 


Toomss. 


Mr. BUTLER... Not at all. You are wrong. 


every way. 


Mr. WADE. What did the Senator from Con- | 


necticut say on that subject? 


Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Connecticut | 
said what was the fact, that when these papers | 


were sent to the Committee on the Judiciary from 
a very high source, 1 may be allowed to say— 
from those persons concerned in the enforcement 


of the public laws, they were referred to the Sen- | 


ator from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] and not to the 


Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Toucey,] to draw | 


up a bill. 

Mr. PETTIT. The Senator from Georgia is 
absent. 

Mr. BUTLER. The absence of the Senator 
from Georgia was the only reason why we re- 
ferred it to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WADE. 1 understand they referred it to 
the Senator from Georgia, and in his absence the 
Senator from Connecticut took the authority upon 
himself. 

Mr. BUTLER. No such thing. 

Mr. WADE, Atany rate he went with will- 
ingness into the matter. 


Mr. BUTLER. 


and in Cleveland, the anti-Nebraska majority was 
the largest. He then is utterly mistaken in the 
idea that this great revolution was brought about 
by any such thing as Know-Nothingism. I am 
willing that he shall flatter himself that such is 
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| the fact; but, sooner or later, he will wake up to | 


understand that the whole free North have risen 


was done against their will, against their protesta- 
tions, and against all they could do to prevent the 
passage of that bill by their representatives here. 
Glory to the name of the great State of Ohio. Not 
| a Nebraska man from that State will obscure the 
' doors and the Hall of the House of Represent- 
| atives in the next Congress. Not a man on whose 
| skirts there is the least smoke of the unholy fire, 
not a man suspected of the least leaning to that 
bill will be there to represent her. No matter 


whether he was Whig, Democrat, F'ree-Soiler, or 


Know-Nothing, if he wavered upon that point, 
if he stopped to doubt over it, if he hesitated at 
| all, that doubt, that hesitation, was political death, 


but his speech, retained for revision, could not be 
| obtained in time for insertion here. 
found in a subsequent part of this volume. 
Mr.GILLETTE. Mr. President, I regret the 
necessity of trespassing upon the patience of the 
Senate at this late hour of the session; but since 
| Connecticut has been made to lead off in this new 
| conflict for the defense of slavery by my colleague, 
| who reported the bill before us, I feel myself called 
| upon to represent what I think to be her true senti- 
ments, and vindicate her good name from dishonor. 
1 am free to say, sir, that no other State in this 


| Union more deeply abhors the fugitive act of 1850 — 


' than Connecticut; and to no other State cBuld this 


bill, being intended as a sequel to that act, be || 


| more distasteful and odious. 


|, agreeable to some Senators. 
I referred it to him myself, 


and | asked him to take charge of the bill, and | 


report it. 
Mr. WADE. Certainly, sir. 


southern latitude. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was not so, sir. I stand 
here to contradict that, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts may now call me to order if he 


pleases. It did not originate in a southern lati-. | 


tude, 


_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator | 
8 out of order now; the Senator from Ohio is || 


entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WADE. If it did not originate in a south- 
ern latitude my first suspicion is true, that it ori- 
ginated with northern men. [Laughter.] There 


it is, just as [ insinuated before; northern men || In the discursiveness of this debate, the Sena- | 


|| jects as commend themselves to the 
T had very little || 
doubt that the inception of this measure was in a | 


Sir, it affords me no pleasure to appear before 
the Senate on any question which may not be 
It would be less un- 
| congenial to my taste and feelings, either to sit in 
_ silence, or confine myself ee to such sub- 

avorable con- 
sideration of all. But when propositions are thrust 
upon our attention which I cannot approve; or 


|| wheh injustice stalks before us in its most appall- 


ing forms, trampling humanity inthe dust,! have 


no option but to oppose them at whatever hazard, | 


: and can only say, in self-justification, with agreat 
statesman and orator of antiquity, when about to 
/urge an unpopular measure before an Athenian 
assembly, that ‘* while 1 am not so perverse as 
to study to give offense where no good purpose 
|| can be answered by it, my opinion is, that every 
|| honest speaker should prefer the interests of the 


| State to the admiration and applause of his | 


‘| hearers.”’ 


are responsible for this. Now, let me ask, is it || tor from Louisiana (Mr. Bensamin] has charged 


cards? Is not this the very thing of which I 
accusedthem? Sir, I doubt whether there is any 


| raged party, always suffering in her rights from 


|| the encroachments of the North, and always | 


southern man who is imbued with their high || acting in defense of her peeuliar institution from 


Principles of State rights, who would advise t 


Owever, that it has devolved on northern men to 
stand here and abet their peculiar interest by the 
vassage of this bill, di 


e | the assaults of freedom. Such was the burden 
introduction of a bill of this kind, for, most as- | of much of his eloquent speech. Now, sir, I be- | 
suredly, as I understand the bill, it outragesevery _ lieve this to be ascontrary to the whole history of | 
principle they profess to hold dear. It seems, this Government, as op 


posed to our own obser- 
| vation. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wane] has 
1 


called our attention to some facts of recent date to | simply five shillings from the 
discarding the courts of the | show the fallacy of the idea which the Senator | clutching the man himself, 


with the determination that they will undo what | 


from which there was and will be no resurrection. | 

Mr. DOUGLAS here addressed the Senate, | 4 
|| truly asserted to be the birth-right of every human 
It will be | 
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from Louisiana advanced, and I wish to call his 
attention, and that of the Senate, to certain ether 
facts of a prior date, to show the error into which 
he has fallen. If 1 do not greatly mistake, the 
declaration is true which was made by the Hon. 
Caleb Cushing, now the Attorney General of the 
United States, in a letter addressed, in the year 
1838, to certain citizens of Massachusetts, in which 
he says: 

*¢ In its industrial, financial, and political relations, sla- 
very is at the bottom of all the action of Congress.” * * 
It is that thing which pervades, colors, and controls, by 
its unpronounced, but ever present influence, ail the meas- 
ures and operations of the Government.”’ 

Now, Mr. President, I believe this te be true, 
literally, historically, humiliatingly true. And in 
proof of this, | would first call the attention of the 
Senate to the action of the Federal Government in 
relation to the District in which we are assembled. 
Let us begin here. This Government has enacted 
laws over the National District which are a viola- 

, tion of every principle of freedom and justice, for 
the existence of which my constituents are held 
equally responsible with those of the Senator 
from Louisiana, and which involve every State in 
this Union in a fearful responsibility—laws which 
are the sublimation of injustice, barbarity, and 
despotism, and which, according to Jefferson, im- 
pose **a bondage one hour of which is fraught 
with more misery than ages of that which he rose 
in rebellion to oppose.” 

By the enactment and authority of the United 
States, one portion of the people of this District 
hold another portion as property, as chattels, to be 
worked without wages, to be scourged without 
remedy, and sold without redress. 

Laws are in force here, by the enactment and 

authority of the United States, which authorize 
and permit some hundreds of children, annually 
born in this District, to be snatched, ‘* while yet 
the seal of Heaven is fresh upon them,’’ out of 
that condition of natural liberty which our fathers 


being, and doomed to life-long slavery; children 
which, from their very helplessness, cannot be 
supposed guilty of any crime, nor for the alleged 
reason that their mothers (not to speak of their 
fathers) are criminal. According to the Consti- 
tution, the children of the blackest culprits even 
cannot be attainted. What, then, can be said of 
the infliction of the severest punishment upon the 


|| innocent children of innocent mothers, even the 


| doom of slavery for life? Said Governor Giles, of 
Virginia: 
‘Slavery must be admitted to be a punishment of the 


highest order, and it ought to be applied only to crimes of 
the highest order.”’ 


Yet the Government of the United States dooms 


innocent men, women, and children to a punish- 


| ment of the highest order. 

By the authority of the United States a part 
of the population of this District are doomed to 
the profoundest ignorance, absolutely stultified, 
and then, if the poor darkened wretch, the eyes 

| of whose mind have been thus put out, and the 
chambers of whose soul have been filled with dark- 
ness, should violate a certain law which he was 
thus forbidden to read and understand, he is con- 
demned to have his right hand cut off, to be hung 
in the usual manner, to be beheaded and quar- 
tered, and have each fragment of his mangled 
body hung up in the most conspicucus places in 
the District. And although, as | am informed, 
and am happy to believe, this Draconic enactment 
has not been executed here for many years, | do 
not understand how a court could evade the inflic- 
tion of it, upon a conviction of either of the crimes 

| of which it is the penalty, without a renunciation 

of the lower law dogma. 


| By another law in force here, by the enactment 
not rather surprising that they should have en- the North with aggressiveness upon the South. | 
tered upon a measure which southern honor dis- | Herepresented the South as the aggrieved and out- | 


and authority of the United States, if any person 
of the proscribed class breaks into a shop, store- 
house, or warehouse, not contiguous to, or used 
with any mansion-house, and steal from thence 
any goods to the value of five shillings, such. 
| offender, on conviction, shall suffer death without 
benefit of clergy. Yes, sir, death for stealing the 
value of five shillings, when slavery itself is the 
master-theft of earth, tenching theft as its first, 
| rudimental, and practical lesson—plundering not 
ket of a man, but 


y, soul, pocket, 
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shillings, all, and devoting them upon its execra- 


ble altar. Death for stealing five shillings, not- 
withstanding the Constitution forbids the inflicuon 
of cruel and unusual punishments ! 

By another law in lbore here, by the enactment 
and authority of the United States, if a person 
belonging to-a certain class, whether man or 
woman, presumes to strike a person of another 
class, whether in self-defense against a drunken 
ruffian or an adulterous villain, or under any 
provocation whatever, on conviction by the oath 
of the person struck, he or she she shall be maimed 
by having an ear cut off, “‘ cropt,’”’ as the law has 
at. 

By another law in force here, by the enactment 
and authority of the United States, if a person 
belonging to a certain class goes out into the woods 
and shoots a hog, and refuses to return on the 
demand of a person of another class, it is lawful 
te shoot, kill, and destroy such person. 

By another law in force here, by the enactment 


and authority of the United States, any person | 


of the proscribed class, who shall give false testi- 
mony against any other person of his own class, 
shall have one ear cut off on the day of his or her 
conviction, and receive thirty-nine stripes on his 
or her bare back; and the next day the other ear 


shall be cropped, and the like number of stripes 


given the offender. 

It ia note-worthy, in passing, that the number 
ef lashes generally meted out to the slaves by 
slave-law, is thirty-nine. 
number should be designated it is not easy to un- 
derstand, unless it was suggested by the ‘‘forty 
stripes save one,’’ which St. Paul tells us he re- 
ceived five times from the Jews, and adopted in 
the hope of canonizing the so-called ‘* Patriarchal 
institution ’’ into the higher sanctity of apostolic 
saintship. 

By another law in force here, by the enactment 
and authority of the United States, any colored 

erson, free or bond, coming into the national 
District, is liable to be seized and imprisoned as a 
fugitive from slavery; and if unable, in that help- 
less and forlorn situation, to pay all fees and re- 
wards given by law for apprehending runaways, 
is liable to be sold into slavery for life to the high- 
est bidder; and to crown the atrocity, the price 
of blood—* the money or tobacco,’’ as the law 
reads—shall go into the pockets of the marshal 
himself—the judge in the case—as imprisonment 


Why this precise | 


fees, except what may be needed to pay for the | 


arrest of the victim—thus holding outa bribe to the 


marshals, not having been claimed as slaves, and 
therefore presumed to be free, have been sold into 
slavery for life. Thus the Government sells its 
own citizens into slavery, as cannibals sometimes 
eat their own children. 


ment of Congress, a traffic is here carried on in 
human beings. Advertisements of sales flare in 
the newspapers of the District with cold-blooded 
eifrontery; and men, women, and children are 


bought and sold here, around this Capitol, as brute | 


beasts. I am aware that, by oneof the famous com- 
promises of 1850, the bringing of slaves for sale into 
the District is forbidden, under penalty of the for- 


feiture of such imported slaves; but I have been |! 


unable to learn that any efficient steps have been 
taken to execute the law; and it is believed that, 


ried on here to some extent, though the great slave 
barracoon used by the brokers in human flesh 
residing in the capital, is just across the Potomac. 
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port its white poor, to sustain the schools for the 
education of its white children, and for all the 
other municipal expenses of the District, while, 
at the same time, they are precluded from any 
——— in the benefits of what they are thus 
compelled to pay, being leftalone and unaided by 
their chivalrous exactors to feed their own poor, 
to sustain their own schools, and bear all their 
other burdens as best they can. 


By the authority of the United States, there 
appeared in this city a few days since, under the 
meridian sun, a human shape on horseback, drag- 
ging a woman by arope around her body through 
its muddy streets. ith unblushing face, and 
head erect, gloating over his victim with a spider- 
like exultation, this gallant son of ‘* thechivalry,”’ 
ascended the hill on which we are assembled, with 


his human prey, and passed by under the very | 
shadow of the Capitolover which atthat moment | 


your national flag was proudly floating as the 


ensign of freedom. Oh, ‘* the model Republic!” 


‘« The model Republic !’’ The great slavemonger, | 
the great slave-market, the great slavery-propa- 
ganda of the nineteenth century, around whose 
Capitol men are bought and sold like oxen, and 
woman is hunted and led, as savages hunt and lead 
buffaloes by the lasso! 

Mr. DAWSON. As chairman of the Com- | 
mittee on the District of Columbia, I will only 
take occasion here to say to the Senator from Con- | 


necticut, that those laws are not in force in this || 
District any more than the old laws of the State || 
of Connecticut against witchcraft, and the laws || 


made at New Haven against violating the Sab- 
bath. 
by Congress. Even if they were, they are no 
more in force, than the Blue Laws of the Senator’s 
What is the object of the course of 
the Senator, but to excite prejudices against the 


our country and its institutions? I submit to the 


Senator himself whether it would not be well to || 


refrain from sucha course of remark. 


Mr. GILLETTE. [have in my hand (holding || 


up the book) these laws of which I have made an 
abstract. I havethecode here entitled ‘‘ the Black 
Code of the District of Columbia.”’ The gentle- | 
man can look at it. 
Mr. RUSK. I wish toask the honorable Sen- 
ator where that code was printed. The book | 
looks like a very small one to contain a code of | 


| laws. 
marshal to adjudge him to slavery. Under this law | 
several persons, according to the reports of the | 


Mr. GILLETTE. 
York. 
Mr. RUSK. 


It was published in New | 
[Laugh- | 


ter. } 
Mr. GILLETTE. These laws are found in 
the statutes of Maryland; I have seen them there | 


Just where I expected. 


| myself, they were enacted into United States laws 
By the connivance, if not by the positive enact- | 


Soon after arriving in this city last May, I noticed | 


in the organ of the Administration an advertise- 


members, to be sold at auction, in front of the City 


;, and on which he has made his speech, is a New 
by concealment and fraud, the traffic is still car- | 


|| ments to go out with his speech. 
ment of a whole family, consisting of five or six || 


I have seen persons advertised for sale in the fair- | 
seeming Intelligencer, ‘* without restriction,’’ in vio- | 


lation of a provision of the compromise of 1850. 


son of the proscribed clags shall flyany kite or kites” 


within the limits of the Corporation of George- | 
fined, or flogged, at the disere- | 


town, he shall be 
tion of the Mayor. 


By the authority of the United States, the free 


from fifteen to twenty thousani dollars, to sup- 


/nessee? Does he question the validity of the 
| United States laws because they are published in 
By the authority of the United States, if a per- | 


it 


colored inhabitants of this city are taxed annually | 


/ to make me regard it as questionable. 


|| Tennessee whether in his State the authority of 
Hall; and during the present session of Congress | 


by Congress in 1790, and they have never been | 
repealed. 

Mr. RUSK. 
the statutes of Maryland. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The Senator will | 


allow me, I am sure, before he preceeds, to vin- || 


dicate the truth of history. 
Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
Code’’ frem which the Senator has been quoting, 


York work, ‘* by Worthington G. Snethen, Coun- || 
selor-at-Law; Published for the A.and F. Anti- 


Slavery Society, by William Harned, 61 John 
street.’’ That is the title page of the book. I | 
merely wish the authority for the Senator’s state- 


Mr. GILLETTE, I ask the Senator from 
an author is discredited, from the fact that his 
work is not issued by a publishing house in Ten- | 


Boston, and not in Tennessee ? 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Not at all; but | 


with me, the fact that anything on the subject of | 
slavery comes from an A bolition source, is enough 
If it is 
published by an anti-slavery society, it is pretty 
sure to be a slander on the South, and on the 
countrys 





Language, sir, || 
is too poor to characterize such extortion. 


|| the persons. 
|| house where I lodge. 


No such laws, I believe, were ever passed || 


|| hood? 
New York is very kind to print || 


The ‘Black |! 


[February 23, 
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. he honorable Senator I 
think, has — the very profoundest reason he 
can for his disbelief, with a characteristic courtesy 

Mr. MALLORY. I trust the Senator from 

Connecticut will be suffered to go on, and not be 

interrupted. The statements which he has been 

making can certainly do no harm in the country; 
if wrong, they can be corrected. p 
Mr. RUSK. I feel great interest though, if the 
| Senator will allow me to say a word, to know the 

name of that thing, in the shape of a man, who 

was seen dragging a woman with a rope tied around 

her body. Asa matterof curiosity, I should like 
also the time when it occurred. 

Mr. GILLETTE. In reply to the Senator from 
| Texas, I will say, that I am not informed as io 
the name of the ‘*thing.’’ It passed this Capito] 
about one o’clock, p. m.—— 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. When? To-day? 

Mr. GILLETTE. On Monday of last week, 

Mr. RUSK. Did the Senator see it ? 

Mr. GILLETTE. No, sir; but I have the 
testimony of several persons who did see it. 
Mr. RUSK. Will the Senator name who they 
are? 

Mr. GILLETTE. If essential, I could name 
They were ladies at the boardin 
One of them, the wife of a 
Senator, two others, the wife and daughter of a 
Representative, and a fourth, the sister of another 
Representative. 

Mr. RUSK. Then I understand the Senator 
did not see it himself? 

Mr. GILLETTE, 

| myself saw it. 
Mr. RUSK. Iam glad of that, for I believe 
| the Senator would have chivalry enough to stop 
| such a thing if he should see it; and I would help 
| him in doing so. 


I never pretended that | 


| Mr. GILLETTE.® J am glad to have escaped 
District of Columbia, and against the character of || 


such a spectacle. 
| Mr. BUTLER, (to Mr. Giuietre.) What 
would you have done if you had seen it? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I would have called the 
attention of the Senator from South Carolina to 
the scene, as a specimen of his ‘* patriarchal insti- 
| tution,’’ as it exists in the Federal District, and 
under the authority and laws of this Federal Gov- 
ernment. I mentioned it by way of illustration of 
the subject in hand. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
done. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Now, Mr. President, it is 
pertinent to inquire, by what authority did the 
Congress of the United States, acting under a 
Constitution ordained, among other purposes, ‘‘to 


I knew what 1 would have 


'| establish justice’’—aye, sir, to establish justice— 
|| and ‘* secure the blessings of liberty,’’ enact the 


| consummate injustice of earth, and the outrage 
upon liberty, of striking down thousands of per- 
| sons in this District to the degradation of chaitel- 
In what article, section, or clause of the 
Constitution is the tremendous power given to this 


|| Government to make a man a slave, to snatch 
| from him the crown and jewels of his immortal 


nature, and load him with chains? We look in 
vain for any power therein given to Congress to 
| chattelize a part of the people, and throw them, 
| despoiled and helpless, into the hands of another 
| class, to be used as property, *‘ to all intents, con- 
| structions, and purposes whatsoever,”’ in the lan- 
| guage of slave law. 

Such legislation is no less a violation of the 
Constitution than an outrage upon humanity. It 
is an arrant usurpation of power, such as few, if 
any, eastern despots could safely commit. By 
the Constitution, Congress has no more power to 
make a slave than a lord; no more authority to 
rob a man of his liberty than of his life; no more 
warrant to legalize slavery than piracy. The 
Constitution forbids the granting of any title of 
nobility—does it then authorize the granting of & 
title of ignobility, even the ignominy of slavery, 
and invest one man, with whip and spurs, to ride 
| another man whithersoever he listeth, by the grace 





| 
| 


of this Government? We find no warrant in the 
Constitution for thus dividing society into distinct 
castes more odious than any to be found in the Old 
World, into slaves and slaveholders, menials an 
masters, bondsmen and freemen, vassals and 
tyrants, victims and victimizers. 

It can hardly be necessary for me to say, that 
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the Constitution, based, as it is, on the great prin- 
ciple of the national declaration, the exact equality 
of all men by nature in political rights, so far from 
countenancing ** the wild and guilty fantasy that | 
man can hold property in man,” nowhere recog- 
nizes the principle of slavery in any such sense 
as to authorize, support, and countenance it; but 


on the contrary, if faithfully executed, slavery | 


could not exist another hour anywhere under its 
exclusive jurisdiction. Instead of its shield, it | 
would prove its sword; instead of its refuge, its 
hotavenger. ‘The Constitution, while its declared 


objects, in part, are ‘to establish justice,’’ and i 


«secure the blessings of liberty,”’ expressly pro- | 
vides that ** no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law;”’ 
that ** the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated;’’ and that ** the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when 


in cases of rebellion or invasion tke public safety || 


may require it.” Slavery, as it is well under- 

stood, deprives persons of life, liberty, and prop- 

erty, not by due process of law, but by the sum- | 
mary process of force; itannuls the right of people | 
to be secure from unreasonable searches and | 
seizures, by breaking open the very sanctuary of | 
private rights, searching, and seizing, not only | 
property, but persons, and dragging them forth as | 
booty, to be worked, whipped, and sold in the | 
human-flesh markets. It suspends, in effect, the | 


writ of habeas corpus, the great bulwark of liberty, | 


in relation to persons not guilty of invasion or 
rebellion, but ‘* guilty of a skin not colored like 
our own,” and not even of that, in many cases, 


but of a ** pure white’? complexion—the negro || 


Anglo-Saxonized. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Will the 
Senator from Connecticut allow me to make a 
motion to adjourn? 

Mr. BUTLER. Let him go on. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. 
any end to this talk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Wetter.) 
Does the Senator from Connecticut yield the floor? 

Mr.GILLETTE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Itis evident 
to my mind that this is to come to nothing, but 
that we are to have an interminable discussion on | 
subjects which nobody wishes to hear or cares 
anything about. I wish to go home now, and 
come back to-morrow to attend to the appropria- 
tion bills and other measures properly appertain- | 
ing to the business and interests of the nation; 
and let the Senator from Connecticut make his 
speech on some leisure occasion when we have 
nothing else to attend to. I do not wish to listen | 
to him now; I wish to adjourn, so that I may get | 
some rest, for I did not come here to-day prepared | 
to sit so many hours. 

Mr. CLAY. I trust the motion will not pre- 
vail. 
deliver himself of the one idea which he brought | 
here with him, before he goes away. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Does the | 
Senator from Alabama expect to get a vote? 

Mr.CLAY. Yes, sir. Let us unkennel the 
whole pack to-night. 


I do not see 


ht 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does theSena- | 


tor from Kentucky move that the Senate adjourn? | 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Yes, sir; if 

S Senator from Connecticut will allow me to 
0 so? 

Mr.GILLETTE. Certainly; I yield the floor 
for that purpose. 

Several Senators. No adjournment now. 

Mr. SEWARD. Let us have the yeas and | 
nays. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. As the Sen- | 
ate do not appear to favor my motion, | withdraw | 
it; but I will not remain here to listen to this | 
worse than useless discussion. 
can stay if they choose. 


_ Mr. SEWARD. I move that the Senate ad- 
journ, 








Other Senators 


ecution of United States Laws—Debate. 


this District. 


|| enactment and existence here? 


yeas and nays.) There are only five Senators 
rising—not a sufficient number, in the opinion of 
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|| those who rose in favor of taking the question by || 
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should tell him of am implied obligation to do ne 
such thing, inasmuch as the grantor has a simi- 
lar swamp of vastly greater size on his remaining 


the Chair. The yeas and nays are not ordered. | lands, and there are mary such on the surround- 


Senators, you who are in favor 


Mr. COOPER, Mr. SUMNER, and others. | 
Count the other side. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 





the yeas and nays were not ordered, and no divis- , 
ion was asked for at the time. 

The motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

Mr. GILLETTE. 
President, to tax the patience of the Senate, but 
at the same time I am not responsible for the 
introduction of this subject into the Senate, and 
therefore I shall proceed with what I have to say. 

The Constitution expressly prohibits the pas- 
sage of any bill of attainder, yet slavery defiantly 


attaints persons of African descent to such a degree | 


that the purest anglo-Saxon blood of the “first 


families’? has but little power to bleach out the | 


taint and work an absolution. The experiment 
has been in pene in this country for more than 
two hundred years, under the cunning and con- 
servative principle, partus sequitur ventrem; and 
still it is found that it requires not less than fif- 
teen-sixteenths of the purest Caucasian blood to 
remove the attainder and restore the attainted to 
the rights and dignity of manhood. In the early 
history of the country three-fourths parts of white 
blood entitled the slave to freedom, and be became, 
in virtue thereof,a white man; but owing since to 
the _ fading of the slave’s complexion, it has 
been thought necessary and profitable, practically, 
‘to dispense with color altogether as an index of 
slavery, and make it depend—not on paternal, no, 
no—but on maternal descent. Such 1s the fact in 
Persons are held here in slavery, 
at this moment, as white as the whitest Senator 


_on this floor. 


I am aware that, in years past, when the free 
States, through their Legislatures and otherwise, 
have invoked 


Federal District, it has been the olicy of its de- 


,|, fenders to take refuge behind the States which 


ceded the District, and cast the responsibility upon 
them, but, in my opinion without any shadow ef 
areason. Let us examine this subterfuge for a 
moment. 


United States, approved by the President of the 
United States, and they are enforced by the au- 
thority of the United States, in a District over 


| which Congress has ‘ exclusive jurisdgetion in 
' all cases whatsoever’? by the Constitution of the 
Because Maryland may have had |, 


United States. 
such lawsat the time of the cession of that part of 
the District now remaining to the United States, 


| so far from making that State responsible for their 


_ existence here, it only shows that Congress copied 


its own. Supposing, if it were possible, Congress 
had derived those laws from the customs of some 


those barbarians, and exonerated Congress and 
the United States from the responsibility of their 
No man could 
| entertain so preposterous an idea for a moment. 


It is too late || purified and healthful atmosphere. 
now toask fora division. The Chair decided that | baselessness of such a pretension is obvious. Is 


[ am very sorry, Mr. || 


Congress to abolish slavery in the |, 


The slave laws of the District, no one | 
will deny, were enacted by the Congress of the 


ing farms, all of which would appear the more 
unsightly and repulsive by the contrast, and the 
whole neighborhood be exposed to a partially 
The utter 


it any the less preposterous to say, that inasmuch 
as Maryland fad slavery when she ceded the 
| District to the United States, there was an implied 
obligation on the part of the latter, never, without 
| her consent, to abate the nuisance within the Dis- 
trict, to drain the pestiferous marsh, because her 
own slavery might appear all the more odious 
| from the contrast with liberty here, and not only 
| herself, but all slavedom would be in danger from 
| freedom. 
| _ Congress is responsible to all the States, and to 
| the people of the States, for its legislation here, 
and not to Maryland solely, else the National is 
| subordinate to a State authority, and is incom- 
petentto fulfill its great design. Congress has the 
same authority to abolish slavery in the Federal 
district, that Maryland, or other slave State, has 
to abolish it within her limits, and to assume that 
the only legislative power in the District is incom- 
petent to do away the evil here, is tantamount to 
saying that it cannot repeal the laws of its own 
enacting, within its own exclusive jurisdiction, 
which is contemptibly absurd. If a lunatic Con- 
gress should frantically assume to legalize robbery 
in the District, could not a subsequent Congress, 
restored to reason, blot out the barbarous enact- 
ment, and make restitution to the victims? Clearl 
then Congress, having enacted laws by whieh 
_ men are held in slavery in this District, can hasten 
to their relief, knock off their chains, and restore 
to them their plundered nghts, their long-lost 


|} manhood. 


The Jeffersonian Ordinance of 1787, abolishing 
and prohibiting slavery within the Northwestern 
Territory, was ratified by the unanimous vote of 
the first Congress under the Constitution. Sup- 
posing some member from Virginia had arisen 
there and objected, on the ground that, inasmuch 
as Virginia had ceded that Territory to the United 
| States, there was a tacit and implied understanding 
that Congress wou!d not abolish slavery therein, 


|, without the consent of Virginia—he would have 


| been challenged to produce the proof, and, failing, 
| would have been justly regarded as more zealous 
for slavery than wise for freedom. 

But, Mr. President, | deem it unnecessary to 
pursue the argument further on this point, since 
the power of Congress over slavery in the District 
| has been admitted by the highest aathorities in 

the country; and, in 1850, conceded by Congress 


|| itself, by the passing of a law prohibiting the im- 


|| those laws from her statutes, and adopted them as | 
I want the Senator from Connecticut to || 


|| barbarous tribes, would that act have inculpated | 


portation of slaves into the District, for sale. If 
Congress can abolish the slave-market here, can it 
not strike another blow at the root of the compli- 
cated wrong, and abolish slavery itself? If it can 
forbid the traffic in men, can it not forbid the en- 
| slavement of men, by repealing the laws of its own 
| enacting, which make men slaves? If Congress is 


|| competent to declare every slave brought into the 


cession of the District, the jurisdiction of the Uni- | 


|| ted States is unconditional and complete, without 
|| anything implied or understood. 
| land nor any other State asked to exercise coérdi- | 
|| nate jurisdiction over the District, and dictate its | 
Had such a demand been made, the | 
|, ansWer would have been found in the Constitution, 


| legislation. 


vesting in Congress the right to “‘ exercise exclu- 
sive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over such 
District;”” thus inhibiting Congress from becom- 


| son, in the forty-third number of the Federalist: 


| the seat of Government carries its own evidence with it.’ 


The absurdity of the pretense of an implied 
| obligation to Maryland, or to any other State, to 


Mr. BUTLER. I hope we shall not adjourn. || maintain slavery in the Federal District, according 


Mr. BADGER. 
after six o’clock. 

Mr. SEWARD and other Senators asked for 
the yeas and na 


It is very early; only half | tothe pleasure of such State, may be thus exposed: 
| Supposing a landholder should make an absolute | 


|| District for sale, free, is 1t not competent also to 
By the constitutional provision anticipating the || 


declare every slave already in the District free? 
| Thus, sir, the whole question has been conceded 


|| and settled incontrovertibly. 


either Mary- | 


The maintenance of slavery in the Federal dis- 
trict, by the authority of the United States, exerts a 
| conservative influence over the institution in the 

States, by clothing it with the countenance and 
| sanction of the nation. The Districtof Columbia 
| is thus made the citadel of American slaver'y, its 


|| munition of defense; or as the late Mr. Calhoun 
|| once said, ‘the very key of slavery.” 
ing a party to any such stipulation. Says Madi- || 


Its exist- 
ence here under the attendant circumstances, in- 


| volves the whole nation in aii its responsibility 


The indispensable necessity of complete authority at | 


and infamy, from which Connecticut and other 


|, free States have repeatedly and earnestly iraplored 


| conveyance of a farm with an unsightly and pes- | 


Congress to relieve them, and cast from their 
| shoulders the ignominious load. Petitions for this 
| object now lie on your table, sir; and but a few 

days ago, the sovereign State of Michigan, through 

her noble Legislature, spoke to us in relation to this 
_and other kindred abuses, in a voice so clear and 


8. | tilential marsh upon it, and when the owner || thrilling, that none but squatter-sovereigns, clam- 
e PRESIDING OFFICER, (after counting | proposed to drain and reclaim jt, his neighbors |! orous for ‘* popular sovereignty,”’ can disobey. 
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As a Senator on this floor | do not speak of 
slavery within the States; but must leave them, | 
suppose, to hug the monster to their breasts, until, 
like the stolen fox which the Spartan boy con- 
cealed under his tunic to hide the theft, it shall 
eat and gnaw into their vitals. If all that modern 
discovery has revealed concerning it be true, and 
the institution is, as asserted, beneficent in its char- 
acter, tending to civilization, purity, liberty, edu- 
cation, physical prosperity, and social advance- 
ment; or if, as I think, the reverse of all this is 
true, and its tendencies are toward barbarism, de- 
bauchery, despotism, ignorance, material decay, 
and social demoralization, we of Connecticut and 
the other free States do not desire to participate 
in either its blessings, or its curses, but to be ex- 
empted from any responsibility therefor. As cit- 
izens of the free States we ask especially that this 
District may be purified with a thorough lustration, 
so that the capital of the nation, which should 
reflect the national honor, shall cease to be trodden 
by a slave, and the national flag no longer protect 
slavery and the slave trade under its folds, We 
ask to be released from the infamy of the traffic 
in men, women, and children, which is often her- 
alded through the city papers to take place almost 
under the shadow of the Capitol. Let this foul 
blot be wiped off from our national escutcheon. 
Let the city bearing the honored name of the 
Father of his Country be cleansed of the rank 
offense, and made a fit dwelling-place of the ark 
of our liberties. Let American citizens, when 
they visit the capital of their country, no longer 


APPENDI 


have occasion to take up the indignant lamentation | 


of the poet: 


** Who can with patience for a moment see, 
This medley mass of pride and misery, 
Of whips and charters, manacles and rights, 
Of slaving blacks and democratic whites? 
To think that man, thou just and righteous God! 
Should stand before Thee with a tyrant’s rod, 
O’er creatures like himself—with souls from Thee, 
And yet to boast of perfect liberty!” 


tional District, not only as an act of justice to the 
enslaved and tothe free States which have been 
treacherously implicated therein, but also as one 
of the reformatory measures necessary to the vin- 
dication of our national character before the world. 
Every where the cause of republican Government 
is sadly disparaged and stigmatized by our incon- 
sistency and treachery. American liberty is under- 
stood abroad to mean the libertydo oppress, the 
liberty to enslave, the liberty to imbrute our fel- 
low-men; and one foreign writer has even sug- 
gested that our national emblem should be made 
truly emblematic of our real character, by pictur- 
ing the eagle with liberty on his wings, and with 
a negro chained and writhing in his talons, and 
his heart’s blood dripping from his beak. Amer- 
ican Democracy is looked upon as a huge, one- 
eyed, gigantic monster—a modern Polyphemus— 
sporting the cap of liberty on his head, and mouth- 
ing the peans of freedom on his tongue, while he 
stalks ruthlessly over men and treads them down 
as worms. He is sometimes depicted in foreign 
cities, according to the reports of American trav- 
elers, standing erect upon the human auction block, 
in the act of selling men, women, and children, to 
the highest bidders; again, with coat off and arms 
bare, whipping nude-backed women; and again, 


with rifle and hounds, chasing a flying fugitive || 


slave over mountain and moor, whose only crime 
is, thats like Washington, he loves liberty too 
well. 

Said Lafayette, a few years before his death: 


** While T am indulging in my views of American pros- | 


pects and American liberty, it is mortifying to be told that 


in that very country a large portion of the people are | 


slaves. {tis adark spot on the face of the nation.” 


Says E. 8. Abdy, in his book entitled “ A Res- || i, the Federal District. 


In 1790, Congress passed an act of naturaliza- | 


idence and Tour in the United States:”’ 


** A view of the national sin of America, after admiring 


the natural grandeur of the country, is like discovering the 
object of worship in the old temples of Egypt, where, after 
the stranger had walked bewildered through vistas of su- 

rb architecture he came at last to the filthy idol—a mouth- 


ng and obscene ape, playing its pranks on a throne of gold! | 


And this is the thing to be worshiped in America ; a mock- 
“y and disgrace of the human character enthroned in the 

est; & nation of slave-drivers masquerading it with the 
cap of liberty ; a Christian people surpassing all the heathen 


| 


tribes of the world in systematic wickedness; a free Re- | 


public practicing greater o} ion th > : 
in the old king-scourged porcesion than wes aver heard 0 
Europe.”? 


.priest-ridden despotisms of } 


X TO T 
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Says an Edinburgh Reviewer, in an article on 
‘© Travelers in America:”’ 

** Every American who loves his country should dedicate 
his whole life and every faculty of his soul to eflace the 
foul blot of slavery from ita character. If nations rank 
according to their wisdom and virtue, what right has the 
American, a scourger and murderer of slaves, to compare 
himself with the least and lowest of the European nations, 
much less with this great and humane country where the 
greatest lord dare not lay a finger on the meanest peasant? 
What is freedom where all are not free, where the greatest 
of God’s blessings is limited, by impious caprice, to the 
color of the body? And these are the men who taunt the 
English with their corrupt Parliament, with their buying 
and selling votes! Let the world judge which is the more 
liable to censure-—we who, in the midst of rottenuess have 
torn the inanacles off slaves all over the world, or they, 
who, with their idle purity and useless perfection, have 
remained mute and careless, while groans have echoed and 
whips cracked around the very walls of their spotless Con- 
gress. We wish wellto America; we rejoice in her pros- 
perity, and are delighted to resist the absurd impertinence 
with which the character of her people is ofteu treated in 
this country. Butthe existence of slavery there is an atro- 
cious crime, with which no measures can be kept, for which 
her situation affords no sort of an apology, which makes 
liberty itself distrusted and the boast of it disgusting.”? 


I have cited these passages not that they can 
afford any satisfaction to national pride or patriot- 
ism—they certainly afford me none—but because 
they are truthful, and teach us in what estimation 
we are held abroad on account of our slavehold- 
ing. Every true American, every real patriot 
must feel deeply for the honor of his country, and 
lament the dark plague-spot which has brought 
upon it the keen reproaches and scorn of an en- 
lightened universe. Oh, sir, this fair temple of 
freedom, with the demon of slavery as the presiding 
divinity enthroned within; this magnificent altar 
of liberty, with human victims for the sacrifice, 


this asylum for the oppressed of all other lands, ; 


and the cruel grave of the rights and liberties of 
millions of our own land! 
liberty, patriotism, all implore us to banish sla- 


|| complicity with slavery. They call upon us to 
We demand the abolition of slavery in the na- 


| denationalize it, and disabuse the national char- 
acter of the horrible infamy which burns and 
blackens upon its escutcheon, from the perversion 
of the freest and best Government on earth, or- 
dained for the protection of human rights, into a 
tremendous engine for their destruction. 
| we become so callous, so reckless, so lost to a 


Justice, humanity, | 
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nature! In 1792 Congress passed an act to organ. 
ize the militia of the United States, which provided 
for the enrollment of none but free, able-bodied 
while citizens, although the fact was then fresh in 
the knowledge of Congress and the country that 
no class of soldiers had fought more heroically, o¢ 
done more, proportionally, to achieve the liberties 
of the country in the revolutionary conflict, than 
the very class thus proscribed. And it should be 
added, in justice to them, thus cut off from the 
privilege of participating in the defense of their 
country—a privilege denied by no other Govern. 
ment on earth to its subjects—that they came for. 
ward as volunteers in the second war with Great 
Britain, and, by their patriotic devotion and so}. 
dierly exploits, won from the lips of their com. 
manders the highest meed of praise. Their patri. 
otism and valor rose superior to the injustice and 
contumely of their persecutors. 

In the year 1810, Congress again thrust at the 
dark-complexioned people of the country, by en- 
acting that ‘*no other than a free while person 
shall be employed in carrying the mails of the 
United States, either as a post-rider, or driver of, 
carriage.’? Any other person, of whatever char. 
acter, may carry the mail: but a native American, 


| of unsullied character and virtuous aims, unex- 


ceptionable for probity and trustworthiness, if 
his complexion chances to be a little dusky, is 
proscribed as unfit to drive the horses which draw 
the mail-bags of the country. 

The Federal Government has disfranchised the 
colored men of the District of Columbia, and left 
them to be plundered of their money, under the 
specious name of taxes, in the disbursement of 
which they have no voice, and no direct benefit— 


| thus holding to their lips the same bitter chalice of 


oppression which our revolutionary fathers dashed 


_ from theirs with indignant scorn. Taxation with- 
very from the national capital, and everywhere to || 
absolve the Federal Government from its guilty | 


out representation they could not endure—but 
this Government has inflicted the same intolerable 


| wrong upon the colored man. 


By the laws of this Government all colored per- 


| sons are precluded from the advantages of some, if 


Have || 


roper self-regard, and ‘* a decent respect for the |! 
prop 5 , Pp 


| Opinions of mankind,” as to madly persist in 
_ trampling upon the great and vital principles of 


our own Government, and in offering hecatombs | 


of men upon the altar of American liberty? Shall 


we waitjor the avenger of blood to teach us the | 
awful lesson affirmed by all history, that national | 
calamities and ruin are the sure and inevitable || 


consequences of national injustice and crime? 


_ not be amiss to glance at the subsequent policy of | 


a Government which signalized its inauguration 


by reéstablishing slavery in the metropolis of the | 


nation, and expose its profligacy in pandering to 


the vilest despotism beneath the sun. Although the | 


Constitution of the United States makes no dis- 
| tinction on account of complexion, and admits no 


right or disqualification therefor, its administrators || 


| have taken it upon themselves, in utter violation 
of its letter and spirit, to proscribe all whiteless 


not all, the Territories of the United States, they 
being opened to none but ‘free white persons.” 
A dark complexion is thought incompatible with 
a settlement in the wildsof the West. 

Thus, sir, has the Federal Government warred 
upon a part of the people—it has pursued them to 


| the utmost extremity; it has legislated them down, 


| trated by 


and frowned them down, and trampled them 
down, with an arbitrariness and cruelty well illus- 
the Procrustean bedstead of antiquity, 
on which men were laid and made to fit—those 
too short were stretched, and those too long were 
cut to its length. Wherein is the difference be- 


|| tween this barbarity, and that of cutting and 
Mr. President, here I might pause; but it may || 


graduating human rights by the hue of the skin? 
hey are alike arbitrary, unjust, and tyrannical. 


| Men are no more responsible for their color than 


for their stature, and to make their rights depend 
on any such accident of birth, or climate, is the 
baldest despotism—as absurd as impious. 

And yet the friends and abettors of this inhuman 


|| policy, with an air of great self-complacency, tell 


persons, and legislate them out of the pale of its | 


protection. Never hasa Government been guilty 
| of a more audacious usurpation of power, or a 
grosser violation of constitutional prerogative. 
| Let us glance at the proscriptive crusade of the 
Federal Government against a part of the people 
of this country. Its first act in this direction, as 
| we have seen, after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, was the enactment of the whole slave code, 
and the reinstitution and perpetuation of slavery 


may be admitted to the rights of citizenship, thus 


| little too vertically, and, at the same time receivin 


‘| any and all other persons, however immoral an 


ij 





|| 
i 


tion, by which any alien, being a white person, || and custom to crush them; who have snatch 


| 
j 





| has made them inferior? 


us that the colored people are an ‘inferior and 
degraded race.’”?’ Then why not have the justice 


|, and magnaminity to remove their civil disabilities, 


and let them rise, and no longer exhibit toward 
them the dastardliness of an overgrown bully, who 


| pounces upon the weak and defenseless? Their 
| alleged inferiority should entitle them to the pro- 


tection of their superiors rather than to their de- 
struction. Ill does it become the cruel inflictors 
of all their wrongs to speak of their inferiority, 
ignorance, and debasement. Inferior, sir! Who 
Ignorant! Who has 
doomed them to ignorance? Debased! Who has 
sunken them in debasement? ‘They, be it under- 
stood, who have brought all the sanctions of law 


| from them the key of knowledge, and closed every 


| proscribing all aliens, however worthy, on whom, | 
| or on whose ancestors, the sun may have shone a | 


} and criminals from the Old World, and bolt it fast | 


_ avenue to their elevation and advancement. 


| that the 
|| fire in th 
debased. Marvelous statesmanship, sir, thus to || 
| open the door wide to ship-loads of white paupers | 


against colored foreigners, though ennobled by all || 
the virtues and excellencies that can adorn human | 


Put 


out the eyes of men, and then tell them scornfully 
are blind. Extinguish the Promethean 
eir souls, and then tell them tauntingly 
that they are darkened and debased. It is the 
crowning villany of tyrants that they visit their 
own crimes upon their victims, and thus seek to 
hide their own guilt under the wrongs which they 
inflict. Allege not the depressed condition of your 
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= {) 
colored brother, whom you have sold into Egypt, || 
as an excuse for your cold-blooded treachery. As 
well might the hawk taunt the dove in his talons, 
because he does not fly away to the azure heavens, 
or the wolf upbraid the lamb in his clutches, be- 
cause he does not skip and play. Rather does it 
become you to lay your hand on your mouth, and 
our mouth in the dust, and cry unclean! unclean! 

Sir, what would be thought of the father who 
should depress and degrade one part of his family, 
and permit another portion to trample upon 
the victims of his unnatural cruelty and injus- | 
tice? He would be pronounced a miscreant, or a 
lunatic; and is not this equally true of the larger 
family of the State? What shall be said of that 
kind of statesmanship which treats one class of 
people with scorn and contumely, thus alien- 
ating their affections from the State, and filling their 
bosoms with hate and revenge; forcing upon them 
the maddening conviction that they are despised || 
aliens and outcasts in their own country, with 
nothing to dread but peace, and something to hope | 
from revolution? It isadangerous and infatuated 
policy which, at some national crisis, might bring | 
resultant disaster and ruin. The grand aim of all 
just Governments and all wise legislation is, not 
to depress, but to elevate; not degrade, but to en- 
noble; not to curse, but to bless every class and 
condition of people, and thus, while fulfilling their 
appropriate functions, conciliate the patriotic re- 
gards of all, and fortify the State with a circling 
rampart of true, devoted, loyal hearts. Well did 
Jefferson wax warm on this point, and exclaim: 

“With what execration should the statesman be loaded | 
who, permitting one half of the citizens thus to trample on 
the riglits of the other, transforms those into despots, and 
these into enemies; destroys the morals of the one part, | 
and the patriotism ofthe other. And can the liberties of a 
nation be thought secure, when we have removed their 
only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the people 
that these liberties are the gift of God, and not to be violated 
but with his wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my country | 
when [I reflect that God is just; that his justice cannot 
sleep forever ; that considering numbers, nature, and natural | 
weans only, a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an ex- | 
change of situations, is among possible events: that it may 
become probable by supernatural interference. The Al- 
mighty has no attribute that can take side with usin such | 
a contest.”? 

But, Mr. President, there is still another chap- 
ter in the history of the prostitution Of the Federal 
Government to the purposes of slavery and sla- | 
very propagandism, to which I ask the attention 
of the Senate. By the act of 1807, Congress un- | 
dertook to regulate the coastwise American slave 
trade, and directed in what vessels, and in what 
manner it should be carried on, thus abetting and 
protecting a traffic in the people of this country, | 
which, if prosecuted on the coast of Africa, Con- 
gress has since declared to be piracy punishable 
with death. Can any political casuist tell us how 
it is that the Government of the United States || 
should allow its own native-born people to be 
bought up and transported in vessels under its | 
own authority and regulation, to be sold in the 


: . 1} lave labo hile the cott : lanters | 
slave markets of the Republic; while at the same || SID FORT, SET CHER ANG DUE H "oo | 
negroes are going by hundreds, yea, by thousands, to the | 


time, it prohibits the buying and shipping of na- || 
tive Africans under penalty of death? Or why it || 
should hang a man as a pirate for trading in one | 
African savage, and assume to regulate the trade | 
in thousands of American Christians, as they are 
sometimes represented; thus withdrawing its pro- 
tection from millions of itsown native people, and | 





| ginia, torear slaves for market. 


| the merchant who has brought him from the interior. 


Africans into slavery. ‘Two citizens of Wiscon- 


sin have been condemned to fine and imprison- 
_ment, by a United States court, for the alleged 
| crime of helping one American out of slavery. 


To steal a man from Africa and sell him into sla- 


very is piracy, punishable with death; to assist | 


this stolen man to escape from the pirate, or his 


| successors, and regain possession of himself, is a 


crime to be expiated by a felon’s cell and a fine 
of $1,000. To tratiic in the people of Africa is 
piracy: to trade in the people of this country, even 
to the selling of white women for purposes of 
prostitution, why, sir, this is entirely innocent 
and right, according to law. Such are the fatuity 
and villany of human legislation, which courts, 
conspiring with tyrants against the authority of 


Heaven, attempt to baptize by the sacred name of | 


law, and teach obedience to its murderous behests ! 


| The Government of the United States has vir- 


tually authorized and sanctioned this execrable 


| commerce in the people of this country, by inter- 


fering to regulate the traffic which annually tears 
tens of thousands of persons from all that they 
hold dear on earth, and transports them, to be 
sold into a strangeand weary land. Said Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph in-a speech to the Legislature 
of Virginia, in 1832: 

‘© Tt is a practice, an increasing practice, in parts of Vir- 
How can an honorable 
mind, a patriot, and a lover of his country bear to see this 
ancient dominion, rendered illustrious by the noble devo- 


| tion and patriotism of her sons in the cause of liberty, | 


converted into one grand menagerie, where men are reared 
for the market, like oxen for the shambles? Is it better, 
is itnot worse, than the [African] slave trade—that trade 
which enlisted the labor of the good and wise of every 
creed and every clime to abolish it? The trader receives 
the slave, a stranger in language, aspect, and manners, from 
The 
ties of father, mother, husband, and child, have all been 
rent in twain; before he receives him his soul has become 
callous. But here, sir, individuals, whom the master has 
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known from infancy, whom he has seen sporting in the | 


innocent gambols of childhood, who have been accustomed 
to look to him for protection, he tears from the mother’s 
arms, and sells into a strange country, among a strange 
people, subject to cruel taskmasters. 
much worse.”? 


Said the Synod of Kentucky in 1825: 


‘¢ Brothers and sisters, parents and children, husbands 
and wives, are torn asunder and permitted to see each other 
no more. 
us. The shrieks and the agony, often witnessed on such 
occasions, proclaim, with a trumpet-tongue, the iniquity of 
our system. There is not a neighborhood where these 
heart-rending scenes are not displayed. ‘Thereis nota vil- 
lage or road that does not behold the sad procession of 
manacled outcasts, whose mournful countenances tell that 
they are exiled by force from all that their hearts huld 
dear.’? 


In my opinion it is | 


| 


These acts are daily occurring in the midst of | 


The Richmond Inquirer, Virginia, in 1847, held | 


the following language: 


‘< Tt is a melancholy fact that negroes have become the 
only reliable staple of the tobacco growing section of Vir- 


and domestic. They are sold here by hundreds, under the 
hammer of the auctioneer. The domestic cannot compete 
with the southwestern demand for them, for the plain reason 
the tobacco grower cannot make half of one per centum per 


make, perhaps, from fifteen to twenty per centum. 


south west.”? 
Although the census is cautiously silent, and 


by much labor, to glean from it certain data, from 


which we can form some estimate of the probable 


lavishing it on a barbarous people ina distant 
land? If it be piracy to steal men from Africa, 
and sell them in the human shambles, how shall | 
we characterize the stealing of Africo-Virginians, || the average increase of the wholeslave population 
and transporting them under the regulation of | to have been 28.87 percentum. But in Virginia 
United States laws, to be sold in the man-markets || the ratio of increase was but 5.21 per centum; in 
of the South and Southwest? We even hear the | 
African slave trade palliated in a certain quarter, 
a8 a grand missionary enterprise, by which its | 
~ benighted victims are translated out of their || from these States? They were not swept away 
eathenish darkness into the marvelous light of || by pestilence or famine, but by the “‘soul-drivers,”’ 


ware the decrease was 12.09. 


the “* Model Republic;’’ but no such plea can be | as they are technically called, into Georgia, where | 


urged in extenuation of the American slave trade, || the increase was 35.85 per centum; into Missouri, 


inasmuch as its victims are snatched from under || where the increase was 50.10 per centum; into. 


the blazing light of the old slave-breeding States, || Florida, where it was 52.85 per centum; into Mis- 


and doomed to regions less blessed with the beams || sissippi, where it was 58.74; and into Arkansas, | 


of the day-star. The trader’s profit is the sole | where it was 136.26 per centum. 

consideration, at the expense of the slave’s inter- | ’ 

ests and happiness. '| Connecticut that the slaves brought into Missouri 
In the city of New York a man now awaits the || are not brought there for sale; we have a law for- 

execution of the sentence of death, pronounced _ bidding that; but they are brought by emigrants 

by a United States court, for buying and selling 1 from other States. 


| ginia, the only reliable means of liquidating debts, foreign | 


' furnishes no statistics relative to this branch of | 
| American commerce in Americans, we are able, | 


Maryland 0.07; in North Carolina 17.58; in Dela- | 


What became of the slaves thus disappearing | 


Mr. GEYER. Let me tell the Senator from 
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Mr. GILLETTE. That is the Senator’s ex- 
planation, but it does not alter the facts I have 
stated. 

Mr. DAWSON. The increase being so great 
shows how well they have been taken care of, fed, 
and clothed. 

Mr. GILLETTE. What does the honorable 
Senator from Georgia say in relation to the facts 
appertaining to the old States, which show a large 
decrease? What does that indicate? 

Mr. DAWSON. Simply that they have been 
taken to the newer States where the land is better 
and cheaper, and there are better opportunities of 
living freely and liberally. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend from Georgia ought 
to have answered that the process was very much 
like that in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other 
States, where, when they had no further occasion 
for their slaves, they sold them, and sent them to 
other places. In some States, years ago, when 
they had no further use for slaves, they sold the 
mothers and kept the children. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I will only say, in reply to 
the Senator from South Carolina, that there was 
in Connecticut a class of the real slaveholders who 
sold their slaves; but another and a much more 
numerous class who emancipated them. As for 
slave mothers, he knows more about them than 1 
do. But, sir, to return to my argument. 

In several slave-importing States other than 
those which I have already mentioned, the increase 
is much above the average ratio, thus showing a 
vast domestic slave trade which numbers many 
thousands annually. Supposing the natural in- 
crease in the four slave-exporting States mentioned, 
to be thirty-three per cent., which cannot be too 
high, considering the mildness of their climate, the 
lightness of slave labor, and the leniency of slave 
treatment, compared with the climate, labor, and 
treatment endured by the same class in the rice, 
cotton, and sugar States, in some of which the 
consumption is reported to exceed the domestic 
increase, the number of slaves in the four States 
named should have amounted to.......1,050,699 
Whereas the actual enumeration was but. 851,444 


os 





Thus making the number exported... 199,255 


between the years 1840 and 1850, which, at $600 
each, would amount to $119,535,000—the great 
consideration, after all that has been said to the 
contrary, for the perpetuation of slavery in those 
States. 

In this connection, Mr. President, and in con- 
clusion of this topic, I will read a short extract 
from the speech of the Hon. T. B. Macaulay, 
delivered in the British Parliament, on the ** sugar 
duties.’’ Thegreat name of its author must secure 
for it the attention of every Senator ‘* who hath 
ears to hear:”’ 

‘* Then a new distinction is set up. The United States 
it is said, have slavery ; but they have no slave trade. i 
deny that assertion. [ say that the sugar and cotton of the 
United States are the fruits, not only of slavery, but of the 
slave trade. And I say further, that, if there be on the 
surface of this earth a country which, before God and man, 
| is more accountable than any other for the misery and deg- 
|| radation of the African race, that country is not Brazil, the 
|| produce of which the right honorable baronet excludes, 
| but the United States, the produce of which he proposes to 
|; admit on more favorable terms than ever. 

*¢] affirm, then, that there exists in the United States 
a slave trade not less odious or demoralizing, nay, I do in 


amount of human exports from the slave-breeding my conscience believe, more odious and more demoraliz- 
|| States, and the human imports into the slave-buy- || 
| ing States, during the last decennary. We find |: 


ing than that which is carried on between Africa and Bra- 
zil. North Carolina and Virginia are to Louisiana and 
Alabama what Congo is to Rio Janeiro. The slave States 
| of the Union are divided into two classes—the breeding 
States, where the human beasts of burden increase and 
multiply, and become strong for labor, and the sugar and 
cotton States, to waich those beasts of burden are sent to 
be worked to death. To what an extent the traffic in man 
is carried on, we may learn by comparing the census of 
1830 with the census of 1840. North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia are, as I have said, great breeding States. During 
the ten years from 1830 to 1840 the slave population of 
North Carolina was almost stationary. The slave popula- 
tion of Virginia positively decreased. Yet, both in North 
Carolina and Virginia, propagation was, during those ten 
years, going on fast. The number of births among the 
slaves in those States exceeded by hundreds of tiousands 
the number of the deaths. What, then, became of thesur- 
pilus? Look to the returns from the southern States, and 
from the States whose produce the right honorable baronet 
proposes to admit with reduced duty or with no duty at all, 
and you will see. You will find that the increase in the 
breeding States was barely sufficient te meet the demand 
of the consuming States. In Louisiana, for example, where 
we know that the negro population is worn down by cruel 
|, toil, and would not, if left to itself, — wt its numbers, 
‘| there were, in 1830, 107,000 slaves; in , 170,000. In 
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Alabama, the slave population during those ten years much 
mofe than doubled; it rose from 117,009 to 253,000. In 
Mississippi it actually tripled; it rose from 65,000 to 
195,000. So much for the extent of this slave trade. And 
as to its nature, ask any Englishman who has ever traveled 
in the southern States. Jobbers go about from plantation 
to plantation, looking out for proprietors who are not easy 
in their circumstances, and who are likely to sell cheap. 
A black boy is picked up here, and a biack girl there. The 
dearest ties of nature and of marriage are torn asunder as 
rudely as they were ever torn asunder by any slave captain 
on the coast of Guinea. A gang of three or four hundred 
negroes is made up; and then these wretches, handcuffed, 
fettered, guarded by armed men, are driven southward as 
ou would drive, or, rather, as you would not drive, a | 

herd of oxen to Smithfield, that they may undergo the 
deadly labor of the sugar mill near the mouth of the Mis- 
tissippi. A very few years of that labor in that climate 
suffice to send the stoutest African to his grave. But he 
can well be spared. While he is fast sinking into prema- 
ture old age, negro boys in Virginia are growing up as fast 
into vigorous manhood, to supply the void which cruelty 
is making in Louisiana. God forbid that I should exten- 
uate the horrors of the slave trade inapy form. Butl do 
think this its worst form. Bad enough it is that civilized 
men should sail to an uncivilized quarter of the world 
where slavery exists, should there buy wretched barba 
rians, and should carry them away to labor in a distant 
land; bad enough. But that a civilized man, a baptized 
man, & man proud of being a ciuzen of a free State, a man 
frequenting a Christian church, should breed slaves for ex- 
portation, and, if the whole horrible truth must be told, 
should even beget slaves for exportation* ; should see chil- 
dren, sometimes his own children, gamboling around him 
from infancy ; should watch their growth ; should become 
familiar with their faces, and should then sell them tor 400 
or $500 a head, and send them to lead in a remote country @ 
life which is a lingering death—a life about which the best 
Uning that can be said is that it is sure to be short. This 
does, | own, excite a horror exceeding even the horror ex- 
cited by that slave trade which is the curse of the African 
coast. And mark: Tam not speaking of any rare case, of 
any instance of eccentric depravity. I am speaking ofa 
trade as regular as the trade in pigs between Dublin and 
Liverpool, or as the trade in coals between the Tyue and 
the Thames.’ —(Pp. 344, 348.) 


As additional proofs of the action of the Federal 
Government in behalf of slavery, | might speak 
further of its tolerance of slavery in the Territories 
where, by the Constitution, its jurisdiction is ex- 
clusive; of its unconstitutional and barbarous en- 
actments for the rendition of fugitive slaves; of its 
persevering negotiations with foreign nations for 
the surrender of, or compensation for, fugitive 
slaves; of its invasion of Florida to capture ab- 
sconding slaves; of its interference to prevent 
emancipation in Cuba; of its duplicity in its in- 
sincere attempts to suppress the African slave- 
trade; of its refusing to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Hayti, or receive an embassador from 
that Government; of its annexing Texas to extend 
and strengthen slavery, as avowed by the leading 
southern advocates of that measure; of its invasion 
of the right of petition; the liberty of the press, 
and the freedom of speech on the subject of slavery; 
of its admission into the Union of nine new slave 
States; of its wars of conquest for the acquisition 
of a vast area of territory, to bedevoted to slavery; 
of its recent abrogation of the Missouri compro- 
mise; of its admitting the principle of property in 
man, by granting claims for lost slaves, as was 
done but two or three days since; and worse, and 
more revolting even, allowing claims for children 
of female slaves, that never were born, as was 
done in 1834 to certain citizens of Georgia, for 
depredations by Creek Indians, on the principle 
set forth in the report of the committee thereon, 
to wit, that ‘‘a much higher value is set on a 
female slave in consequence of an anticipation of 
increase—a property in expectancy in the issue 
of such female slave.’’ (Reports of committees, 


| 
first session, Twenty-Third Congress, No. 140.) | 


Thus, sir, the people of the free States were taxed | 
— thousand dollars by the Government to pay | 
for slave children which, happily for them, were | 
never created, and lived only in the prolific im- | 
agination of the slaveholder, engendered there by | 
his cupidity. 

**'To such base uses”? has this Government | 
come at last—thus has it been perverted, de- 
bauched, prostituted, by a domineering negroéc- 
racy, now numbering three hundred and fifty | 
thousand members, and bound together by a mo- | 


* Soon after resuming my seat, upon this statement being 


called in question, I received a note from a stranger in the 
galiery, stating that “ fourteen instances”? of fathers selling | 
their own children had fallen under his observation, severa 
of which are known to members of Congress, and in two 

of which he himself was the purchaser. On subsequent | 
inquiry, I have learned that the gentieman, who made the | 
communication, is from a slave State, where he bas held 


high judicial positions. 
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| the very axle around which the administration of | 


| ures of foreign and domestic policy are but radia- 


| as to substitute the term service instead of servi- 
| of slavery. 


| Asiatic, a European, or an American san may have 


| ance of human nature herself, and strike at the | 


| —such is the organic law of the land; and though 


/recate the measure before the Senate, urged as 


again uplifted, and another blow is about to fall | 
| upon the liberties of the States to crush them into | 


_ by the fiat of a power that knows no forbearance, 
| looking hopefully to a higher Power, to whom 


| 


-and were signally delivered. 
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nopoly of at least $1,500,000,000 in human flesh. || 
By this slaveholding oligarchy this Government 
has always been controlled and wielded, for the 
support and extension of slavery which, the late | 
John Q. Adams truly said in a speech to his con- 
stituents, shortly before his death, ‘* constitutes 


your national Government revolves. All its meas- | 


tions from that center.’ 

Mr. President, the Constitution under which 
we are legislating knows no man by his color, 
creed, orclime. Based on the great principle of 
natural law, as enunciated in the national decla- | 
ration—the exact equality of all men in natural 
rights—it reads: ** We, the people, do ordain and | 
establish this Constitution,’’ thus emanating from || 
all, and embracing al] within its ample scope. | 


| The illustrious men who formed it, had not made 


the profound discovery that human rights depend 
on complexion, or any other physical peculiarity. 
They embarked in the revolutionary struggle with | 
the motto emblazoned on their banner—all men 
are equal in rights; under its inspiration, they 
conquered, and came out of the contest declaring 
it tobe ** the boast and pride of America that the 


rights for which she had contended are the rights | 
of human nature.’’? Deeply imbued with these 
noble sentiments, they formed the Constitution, 
and so far from admitting therein the possibility 
that man can be made property, they not only 
discarded the odious term slave, but went so far 


tude, it being understood that the former implied | 
the state of freedom, and the latter the condition | 

No matter what physical difference may exist || 
among men; no matter whether an African, an || 
shone upon them; no matter whether the human 
soul be enshrined in ebony, bronze or ivory, ‘**a 
man’s a man for a’ that,’’ equal in rights before | 
God and the Constitution of the country. To | 
deny this is to contradict the spontaneous utter- | 


center column of the temple of liberty. For how 
can any man’s liberties be secure after this fund- 
amental principle is overthrown? ‘That moment | 
we are all at the mercy of the strongest, and | 
might usarps the place of right. Perfect equality 
of rights,and equal liberty to exercise those rights 


rejected and trampled now, it must and will pre- 


The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers. ’? 


In conclusion, Mr. President, I can only dep- 
necessary for the enforcement of the fugitive act, 
and designed to complete its supremacy over State 
authority. No effectual resistance can be made 
to its passage. 


| 
vail. 
*¢ Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
| 
| 


The arm of the slave power is 


Federal absolutism. 


I bow to what is inevitable 


our fathers looked in the day of their calamity, 
I have no threats 
to fulminate, and but a word of admonition. I 
caution you not to drive the North to intenser 
exasperation. Her grievances are already greater 
than she can bear; do not throw another com- 


| long darkened and cursed the land. 





bustible — the flame. Desist from your reck- 
less crusade upon her rights; your aggressive war 
upon her liberties. Having crossed the Rubicon, 
I warn you to stop and count the cost, before 
pushing on to capture the lasi citadel of freedom. 

Constituted as the Senate now is, there can be 
no reasonable hope of resisting any decree regis- 
tered here by the dominant power. That power, 
ay backed as it is by its northern minions, 
is absolute for evil. But, sir, as said the elder 
Adams on a memorable occasion, ‘‘ great is Truth; 
great is Liberty; great is Humanity; and they | 
must and will prevail.’”” They who resist their | 
march, whether Senators, Presidents, or Judges, | 
will be scattered like chaff by the breath of the | 
tempest. All the high and holy attributes of | 
Omnipotence are pledged to ‘‘ break the oppresor || 





in pieces,’’ and pluck the human spoils out of hig 
teeth. 

Great changes in public sentiment have occurreg 
within the last twenty years, and greater changes 
are to come within the next ten years. The boom. 
ing cannon which celebrated the fall of the Migs. 
souri compromise, just north of the Capitol, on 
the memorable, the ‘‘ melancholy night’? of my 
induction into this body, also heralded the regy;. 
rection of liberty from her inglorious sleep, ang 
the overthrow of that colossal power that has go 
d In the lurid 
flash of those cannon it might have read the 
hand-writing of its doom upon these walls, and 
heard in theirroar its echoing dirge. I thank God 
the dark night of servility and shame is passing 
away, and the day-dawn ofa regenerated freedom 
and manliness is shining upon our mountains and 
hills. Animated, quickened, transported by its 
cheering rays, I catch and echo the words of one 
of freedom’s own poets: 

‘¢ Through all the long dark night of years, 
The people’s ery ascendeth, 
And earth is wet with blood and tears, 
But our meek sufferance endeth ; 
The few shall not forever sway, 
The many moil in sorrow ; 


The powers of bell are strong to-day, 
But Christ shall rise to-morrow. 


Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 
With smiling futures glisten ! 

For lo! our day bursts up the skies ; 
Lean out your soulsand listen ! 

The world rolls freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with her sorrow ; 

Keep heart! who bear the cross to-day, 
Shall wear the crown to morrow.’?’ 


Mr. BROWN. I now rise for the purpose of 
asking permission to be allowed to have a change 
made in a vote which I gave this morning ona 


| motion of the Senator from Ohio, {Mr. Cuase,] to 


strike out the words ‘‘under color thereof.”’ | was 
mistaken in the question, and voted in favor of 
striking out. I intended to vote differently, and 
as it makes no difference in the result, | hope, by 
unanimous consent, | may be allowed to change 
my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Wetter.) 
It cannot be done, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHASE. I object. I should notdo so but 
for the fact that I asked the same favor the other 
day, and it was refused on the ground that it could 
not even be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BROWN. Weil, sir, itis a matter of no 
consequence. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not mean, 
Mr. President, to enter into this debate. The 
truth is, | did not know that this bill was coming 
up, nor did I know the purport of the bill. There 
are, however, some things which have occurred 
here to-night to which I desire to allude. 

We have heard two speeches from the Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. Wape,] each about an hour or 


/ an hourand a half in length, deprecating the intro- 


duction of this question suddenly, asserting that it 
was sprung upon them; that they were not pre- 


| pared for it; and that they were astonished that it 


was sprung on them. ow, we have sat here for 
one hour and a half listening to the elaborate essay 
which we have just heard, written out, every i 
dotted and every ¢ crossed, which must have re- 
uired days, if not weeks, in its preparation. 
hat are we to think of the frankness, candor, or 
querer 6 that party who are fighting this meas- 
ure? e are upbraided for hours with forcing 
the question on them suddenly, and we have just 
heard delivered an essay written out in advance, 
which no man in the Senate could have prepared 
in a week; and in that essay the Senator refers to 
this very measure, showing that he had his eye to 
it and had prepared himself for it. Now, gentle- 
men, if you can find it in your Mearts to be honest 
for once, just tell us that you knew all about it, 
and were ready to come up and fight it. Just try 
and be honest for once. {Laughter.} 

Another thing, Mr. President, to show you that 
this is a concocted scheme, and that it is perfectly 
understood by this little band, | will not say of 
traitors, because that would not be respectful, but 
if I were to say what I think I should say so. 

Mr. SEWARD. Speak it out. j 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. | believe iton my 
own personal responsibility. I do not say it sen- 


atorially, but personally I do. [Laughter.) | 
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wisn to say that there is a perfect understanding, || Mr. GILLETTE. I look that picture full in 


, secret understanding, between thesemen. How || 
did the Senator who has just addressed us, [Mr. || 
GutetTe,) who has all the urbanity of a gentle- || 
man—and f hope I shall deport myself to him as | 
such—happen to allude to the remark contained || 
in the address of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. || 
Wane] about the booming cannon and its lurid 
james, unless he knew — what that Sen- 
ator was going tosay? Thereis no mistake about | 
it, Just own like gentlemen that you knew all || 
about it. {Laughter.] Here, (pointing to Mr. | 
Guiitre,) how did you know that the Senator || 
from Obio was going to say that, unless you con- 
ferred with him about it, and how did you happen 
to have an allusion to it in your speech written 
out, covering about fifty pages of manuscript? 

Mr. PETTiT. If theSenator from Tennessee || 
will allow me, I should like to have him press this || 
further question, whether it was not one of those || 
gentiemen who had the subject referred to the || 
Committee on the Judiciary for consideration. | 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I will ask that || 
question. I did not know anything about it before, || 
but | put the question whether any one of them || 
didthat? Answer the question, gentlemen; come || 
out like men, and answer it. [Laughter.}] 1 put |' 
the question whether any of you did have this || 
question referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
cary, or not? 

Mr. PETTIT. Silence gives consent. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I am afraid there || 
isa little cheating here. [Laughter.] Both the || 
Senators from Ohio said that this subject had been || 
precipitated upon them, but yet, we are now led || 
to believe that one of them did have it referred to || 
the Committee on the Judiciary; that they did || 
know the bill was to be reported, because here is || 
an elaborate speech, requiring a week to write it || 
out, (I think it would have required a week for |) 
me to write it out,) in which he refers to remarks 








the face, and I tell the Senator that the honored 
man whom it portrays uttered sentiments as hos- 
tile to slavery as any | have uttered this night on 
the floor of thisChamber. He deprecated it with 
all his heart, and declared, over and over again, 


that his vote should not be wanting to abolish it. || 


That face, I see, darkly frowns upon the Senator 
himself for the atrocious sentiments which he is 
uttering. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Ah! Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the dead could rise, if that mighty form 
which is represented there could stand up here 
erect, in all its majesty, and he who was the 
master of hundreds of slaves, he who gave his 
whole life and services to his country, could stand | 


| here and hear his name invoked to vindicate the || 


foulest treachery against the Constitution of his | 
country, we should 
Mr. COOPER. | call the Senator from Ten- | 
nessee to order. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator | 
from Pennsylvania will state his point of order. 
Mr. COOPER. The language which the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee uses is not in order. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the || 


point of order? 

Mr. COOPER. That he is addressing himself 
to another Senator, denouncing him as a traitor. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Not at all. 

Mr. COOPER. You were denouncing his con- 
duct as treacherous. 

Mr. ADAMS. I insist that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania shall address the Chair and not the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator | 
from Tennessee will proceed. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I understand Iam | 
in order. I do not mean to be disrespectful, but 
I will never stand in my place in this Chamber 


and hear the name of the Father of his Country || 


that were made by another Senator who preceded } invoked in support of a tirade of denunciations 


him. You are not playing fair; there is no mis- 
take about it; you are dodging this question. | 


|| against the institutions of that country for whose | floor to the Senator from Massachusetts. 


benefit he gave his whole life and his whole ser- 


| 
(Laughter. ] | vices. Make all the questions of order on me you 


But, sir, | wish to say a word on another point, 
which is more important. I do not mean to 
answer, | do not suppose I could answer, the 


toadvert. Hehas read to us extract after extract | 


from foreign journals, foreign reviewers, and for- |, 


eign witnesses, all for what? To throw dishonor 
and discredit upon his own country. He has | 
read tous abuse, lower, meaner, more servile, 
falser than the low miserable abuse of Mrs. Trol- 
lope herself. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Will the gentleman allow 
me to say a word? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I stated distinctly that my 
object was to show the position which we occupied | 
in the estimation of foreign nations, while I deeply | 
regretted the fact that there was occasion for any 
such opinions abroad, 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Mr. President, | 
God forbid that I should ever reach that point | 
when sectional prejudice or influence will induce | 
me to throw dishonor on my country! The Sen- | 
ator has reviled not only the slaveholders, but the | 
slaves themselves; but, sir, if even the separation | 
were to take place between meand my slaves, and 
my rights and my paternity were to be sacrificed, 
if to maintain them were at the expense of the | 
pride, the character, and the honor of this country, 


God forbid that I should ever avail myself of it. || 


If in assailing the fanaticism of the North, which 
I think worse than the treachery of Judas, I am 
driven to assail my own country, I will submit to 
that treachery. When the time comes that I | 
shall so far forget my duty to my country as to 
revile her, | ask God to paralyze the tongue that 
does so. Sir, (addressing Mr. Gitietre,) look 
upon that picture, (pointing to the portrait of 
Washington, which is suspended above the Pres- 
ident’s chair,) | fear you dare not look up to it; 
but when the time comes that I shall forget the 
presence of the Father of his Country, and revile 
country for the purpose of ministering to the 
low, the mean, the sordid passions and prejudices 
of fanaticism, may the God who made me sacri- 
fice me on an altar purer and better than that. 





|| not mean to say that much. 


| brain. 


it 


please; I will never submit to it. 
I sat here and list- 


|| ened, I think, with Christian forbearance, to a 
essay of the gentleman from Connecticut; but || 
there are one or two points in it to which I wish || 


tissue of the strangest misconception—if that term 
will suit gentlemen, but if I were to express my- 
self plainly I should say misrepresentations— 
phantasies of the imagination, chimeras of the 
He has told us of a woman hawked 


through the streets with a rope around her body. || 


} 

| Nobody saw it done; there was no witness to 
| testify to it. It may have been so. I do not know 
| the facts, but I submit to the Senator whether that 
| is the sort of argument which dignified and hon- 


| 


| orable Senators ought to use here. The honorable | 


| Senator stated in his address that this question 
| had been precipitated upon him, and yet in that 
| very address he quoted remarks made by the Sen- 
| ators who preceded him. 
| The Senator from Connecticut must suppose 
| that gentlemen of the South are utterly abandoned 
| to all ideas of self-respect. Does h- think the 
| can sit here, quietly and submit to hear ouch 
statements as are contained ina publication which 
he read from one of his foreign witnesses, to 
the effect that it was not unusual to see men 


! 


slave trade between the States, even they were 
selling their own children in the market. Those 
are his words. I call upon that Senator to tell me, 
to tell the Senate, to tell the world where he ever 
knew a Southern man to put his own children in 
the market. Yet, sir, if we sit here and, after 
hearing charges of this kind preferred against us, 


are called to order. A fouler calumny against the 
South was never perpetrated. Name your man, 
wherever he lives,-wherever he be; if there be 
such a man, and I will join you in the bitterest 
execrations and denunciations of such a wretch 
as you may feel it in your own heart to bestow 
onhim. Yet,sir, you stand upon the floor of 
the American Senate and read charges of that sort 
against Southern men! Where is the man who 
will stand up and prove any such charge? I can 
take the whole speech and prove that more than 





| black man. 


But, sir, I did || 


|| Swering the question. 


to them. 


separated from their wives, and children from | 
their parents, and that under the operation of the | 


open our mouths, we are said to be agitators, or | 


| tory which has been put to me. 
| the Senator on that point, by saying again, that I 


SENATE. 


But | do not mean to answer the speech. I would 
not lower myself so much as to do so. 
I listened to the Senator as patiently and as 


' respectfully as I could, considering the circum- 
| stances, and [ found that one half hour of his 


speech was devoted to prove the wrongs and in- 
justice perpetrated by the white man upon the 
He even quoted higher than any 
earthly authority to prove the gross injustice and 


| iniquity of the servitude of which he spoke. Half 


an hour of his speech was devoted to prove equal- 
ity between the black and the whiteman. Now, 


l ask that Senator if he is sincere in his declara- 


tion that theblack man is entitled to equality with 
the white man, socially or politically? I put that 
question to the Senator. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Tennessee, unintentionally, I trust, quotes 
but a part of my language, and thus misrepre- 
sents me entirely. I endeavored to show the 


| reason why the black man is not equal to the 


white man in this country to be, because the 
whole legislation of this Government, and of mae 
of the States, has been wielded to crush him. 
did say that, under the Constitution of the United 
States, all men are equal in natural rights, and 
have the same title to the enjoyment of those 
rights. That was my language, and not as the 
Senator quotes me as saying that all men in this 
country are equal. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I did not say that; 
but | mean that this issue shall be met fairly. 
put the question now to the Senator. Does he 
believe that a black man is entitled to an equality 
of rights, socially and politically, with the white 
man? That isa plain issue. I put the question 


|| directly to the honorable Senator, and respectfully ; 


do you believe that the black man is entitied to an 


equality of rights with the white man, either 


socially or politically ? 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. President 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not yield the 
l am 
I will 





speaking to the Senator from Connecticut. 
take you one at a time. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thought that, I before 
expressed myself in such a manner, that every 
Senator could understand me. I do believe, and 
I have the highest authority for the belief, that all 
men are equal in natural rights, that they have the 


| same right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 


piness, irrespective of color, or of any other phys- 
ical peculiarity. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. That is not an- 
Natural rights are one 
thing, and social and political rights are a wholly 
different thing. It is a natural right to breathe 
the air of the atmosphere, to drink water, to eat 
food. Every animal upon God Almighty’s earth, 
the horse, the mule, the ass, all are entitled to 
those benefits. My question was not in relation 
My question is this: While these gen- 
tlemen are waging a war against the institutions 
of the South, and contending for the equality of 
the rights of the black man with the white man; 
while they are inveighing against the cruelties 
which they say we perpetrate on our negroes; 
while they are maintaining all this philanthropy, 
I put a naked, an isolated, an abstract question: 


| Do you believe in the equality of the two races? 


But, sir, I will vary the question, and put it in 
| this form—are you willing that the black man 
_ shall participate equally with the white man, in all 

the social and political benefits of this country? 
| Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I certainly 

am willing, yea, desirous, that all men, irrespect- 
| ive of color, should have the same rights and the 

enjoyment of the same privileges to work out the 

great problem of their existence; and to “‘partici- 
| pate equally” in that social equality to which the 
gentleman alludes. I do not know, however, by 
what right it is he questions me on a topic that I 
never brought into consideration in the remarks 
which I made. I do not see why he should take 
occasion thus to travel out of the record, and call 
me to my feet for that purpose. If 1 had brought 
the matter of social rights into consideration, there 
_ would have been some apology for the interroga- 
But | will answer 


think ‘*‘ all men are entitled by their Cresater to 


half of it is as ridiculous and as false as that. | life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ and 
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have the same right to all the privileges, immuni- 
ties, and benefits of society, in every department, 
that | have, or that the honorable Senator himself 
has. Is that satisfactory ? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennesece. It is not satisfac- 
tory, and certainly cannot be to any Senator here. 
Sir, I like frankness; and I think, if you would 
allow the Senator from Ohio [Mr. W ape] to come 
up here and sit by me, he would answer better than 
that. I think he has nerve to say just what he 
pleases, and to do what he pleases, though he dares 
to do a great many things that are wrong. [Laugh- 
ter.] These gentlemen will not answer the ques- 
tion | put to them, because they are afraid of it. 
It only unveils their duplicity and hypocrisy 
when they attempt to answer it, because, the very 
moment they say the black man ison an equal 
footing with the white man, they strike a fatal 
blow at the prejudices of their own part of the 
country. Let me ask those Senators how they 
would be willing, how would the Senator from 
New York be willing to sit side by side with a 
colored man as his coequal in the Senate of the 
United States? How would you like to see acol- 
ored man sitting upon the Supreme bench of the 
United States to advocate the rights and to vindi- 
cate the honor of this country? How would you 
like to see them in your Legislatures ? How would 

ou like to dare go to that desk and vote to con- 
heen the nomination of a colored man to a foreign 
court, as the Representative of this Government? 
Not one of you is 80 lost to self-respect as to be 
willing to do that; and yet you stand here utter- 
ing your lamentations against the wrongs of the 
black man, and talk about his rights, and also his 
equality. 

But, sir, that is only one side of the question. 
How would you like to bring them into the social 
relations of life? How would you like to invite a 
black man to your table—to the social table, sur- 
rounded by gentlemen? How would you like to 
be found walking Pennsylvania avenue with a 
colored woman upon your arm? God forbid that 
I should be indelicate; but how would you like to 
see the daughter of one of your neighbors married 
to acolored man? How would you like to see 

our son take to his bosom a colored woman? 
Sow, gentlemen, if you do not mean what you 
say, why do you not say what you mean? If you 
do not mean that the negro is equal to the white 
man, why consume the time of the United States, 
and the time of the Senate, in your lamentation 
over the wrongs of the colored man, when you 
deny an equality in all the relations of life? You 
scorn to associate with him. You scorn to make 
him your equal. You scorn, as you would the 
leprosy, a social contact with him. And yet here 
you are continually, from day to day, urging this 
question forward on the great principle that they 
are entitled to as many benefits as we are. When 
the Aboliuon party become honest on that sub- 
ject, and practice what they preach, | shall have 
some respect for them; but as long as they preach 
one thing and practice another | am constrained 
to question their sincerity and their frankness. | 
have done with this question, sir; | did not mean 
to say this much. 

Mr. CHASE. I think it is now pretty evident 
that I was right when I first objected to the intro- 
duction of this bill to-day. We have consumed 
a great deal of time on it which might have been 
appropriated to other business. It is now getting 
Jate in the evening, and I move that the Senate 
adjourn, 

Mr. SUMNER called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered; and being taken, resulted 
—yeas 7, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—Mesers. Brainerd, Chase, Fessenden, Gillette, 
Seward, Sumner, and Wade—7. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Badger, Bayard, Bell, Bright, 
Brown, Butler, Clay, Dawson, Dodge of Wisconsin, Doug- 
las, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hunter, James, Jones of 
Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Morton, 
Pearce, Pettit, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, Thomson 
of New Jersey, Toucey, Weller, and Wright—30. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 1] 
Mr. PETTIT. If the honorable Senator from | 
Massachusetts, who has been recently elected, | 
Mr. Wixson,] desires the floor, as I understand | 
rom a friend that he does, I will yield it cheer- || 
fully to him. | 
Mr. WILSON. The Senator from Indiana may 
go on. 
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Mr. PETIT. Mr. President, | was a metm- 
ber of the committee who reported this bil!; 1 took 
the responsibility of assisting to order its report; 
| am, therefore, in favor of the bill. I did not, 
however, believe it was politic—not to say policy 
—to bring up the bill for discussion at so late a 
period of the session. I supposed that it would 
involve the whole cycle of the discussion in refer- 
ence to the negro, and negro slavery; and espe- 
cially the entire review of the Nebraska question, 
or the Nebraska debate of last year. | do not 
believe that any good will come from a continua- 
tion of its discussion, and if | can have the prom- 
ise of the Senate that they will now take a vote 
and end it, | will say no more; or if I can have 
the promise of the Senate that they will now lay 
it upon the table for this session, I will agree to 
say no more. 

Mr. RUSK. I believe every friend of the bill 
will promise to vote upon it immediately. 

Mr. PETTIT, Can I get the enemies of the 
bill to say that? 

Mr. RUSK. I am not responsible for them. 

Mr. PETTIT. ThenI cannot take the gentle- 
man’s promise. A 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator indulge me in 


one word ? 


Mr. PETTIT. Certainly. 
Mr. MASON. The whole Senate cannot but 


see that those who are in favor of the bill have, by | 


participating in the discussion, given a character 
to the opposition which it does not deserve, and 
that they ought to say nothing more. I would, 
therefore, respectfully suggest that if those Sena- 
tors who choose to oppose the bill protract the dis- 
cussion, let them be permitted todo it without reply. 

Mr. PETTIT. That would have been a good 
suggestion to have been made two or three hours 
ago. I proposed the same thing. I insist that a 
Senator in favor of the bill should not make three 
or four speeches—that a Senator who had not 
participated in bringing it in should not insist on 
being heard three or four times. So far as that is 
concerned, it would have been good policy to have 
pursued then; and the Senator from Virginia 
m'ght weil have suggested it hours ago; but he saw 
fit not to make the suggestion to anybody but 
myself; therefore | cannot take his advice. 

Mr. MASON. I hope the Senator will not sup- 
pose that I made the suggestion with any desire 
to interfere at all with him in pursuing the discus- 
sion. Certainly that was not my intention. | only 


_ made it because he himself suggested that he de- 


sired the debate should end. 
Mr. PETTIT. That I would be very glad to 
do, but I know that another Abolition speech or 


two is to be made, and that will provoke three or | 
four of our friends. Those who have already | 


spoken three or four times will not be the last to 
take the floor. I cannot be mistaken in this; I 
am too conversant with the practice here to be 
mistaken in regard to it. 

I propose, sir, then, to detain the Senate for a 


short time on this subject, and first upon the bill | 


itself. Why this whole range of debate has been 


brought about, no man can tell, but to gratify a | 


morbid and preconceived determination to re- 
debate the whole question of negro slavery, the 
equality of the races, and every question that can, 
by any possibility, be appropriated by you to 
hang discussion upon. The bill simply proposes 


| to provide that those charged with violating the 


United States laws shall be tried by the courts of 


the United States. That would seem to be, in it- | 
| self,a simple proposition, and one that it is the 


right of every citizen to demand, and the duty of 


every Government—not only ours, but every | 
| other—to provide. England might as well impose | 
| duties and denounce penalties, and leave France | 
_or Germany to provide courts to enforce those 


penalties. The State of Ohio might as well de- 


nounce penalties and impose duties and obliga- | 


tions upon her citizens, and leave the municipality 


of Cincinnati or Cleveland to provide courts to | 


inflict penalties for the non-performance of the 
duties so enjoined. You might as well say that 
you will organize a Government, with power to 
impose duties and obligations, and to denounce 
penalties for their non-performance, but that you 
will provide no judiciary, no judex, no power to 
a these penalties or enforce those obligations 
atail. 
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This is ail that need be said in reference to th 
: gel ie 
propriety of the bill itself. You impose duties 
upon your marshals, your district attorneys and 
your judges; you denounce penalties for the vie. 
lation of your laws, yet you provide no court in 
which you can enforce those penalties, or in which 
those against whom you denounce them can Show 
their innocence or non-liability to your law, No 
greater solecism could exist in Government, than 
the idea of leaving to foreign tribunals and foreign 
jurisprudence the enforcement of the law and the 
trial of those who make opposition to it. 

You have compelled, by law, your citizens to 
perform duties; you have imposed upon them pen. 
alties for their non-performance, but you have not 
provided a court of your own, in which they ma 
be heard and the penalties enforced, or themselves 
be screened from the penalties. [ repeat that this 
is all the argument that can be legitimately urseq 
upon this bill. There is not another. You owe 
it to your citizens, they have a right to demand it 
at your hands; that wherever you impose an obli. 
gation, wherever you inflict a penalty, you shalj 
provide a court in which such contest may be 
decided. 

But this debate has taken a wide rane. I am 
not disposed to follow the Senator from Connec. 
| ucat (Mr. Gitverre] in all his mazy dance upon 

the subject of negro slavery, and of beating women 
and children with ropes, or otherwise. To no man 
| could such a scene be more disgusting than to 
myself. But there are other questions which have 
been brought to our consideration in this discus. 
sion. A question arose between the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wane] and the Senator from Illinois, 
{Mr. Dovetas,] in reference to the elements that 
| were brought into the recent elections, not only in 
| the West, but in the North, in the free States. [| 
| take great pleasure in saying, so far as my judg. 
ment and observation are concerned, that I fully 
_indorse what the Senator from Illinois said in 
reference to the arguments, the policy, and the 
views of the Nebraska men, as they were called. 
The grounds that they assumed were none other 
| than the right of the people, under our form of 
_Government, to establish in the Territories, as 
well as in the States, their own domestic institu- 
'tions. Farther, sir, I join with that Senator in 
saying, that so far as my judgment and my con- 
viction go, the question of Nebraska had nothing 
to do with the result of the election in Indiana. | 
| now aver, and I believesolemnly as I believe that 
| I exist, that it gave us strength in Indiana—that 
we got more national Whigs with us in the contest 
there upon that question, than we lost Democrats 
| upon it; but that the real ground of defeat in 
Indiana—it is said, and it was supposed to bea 
defeat—was Know-Nothingism, a secret political 
organization for persecuting purposes. 

Here, Mr. President, allow me to add, further, 
for my own justification, for I saw in a paper from 
| Indiana to-day, resolutions that had an existence, 
| I presume, as they are in a Democratic paper 
alleged to have been the handiwork of my col- 
league and my friend from Indiana, as being the 
expression of his views which they said they had 
taken from a New York paper. It is commended 
as an expression, by at least one of their Senators, 
of his views upon Know-Nothingism. I know 
that no one would be more ready than he to bear 
| me testimony that 1 as cordially would indorse 
| those resolutions, and go as far against such 4 
political organization as my colleague; but | will 
not dilate upon it, nor upon its effects. Any policy 
of a political secret organization which seeks to 
elevate a man or strike down a man, has now and 
shall forever have my utter hatred and contempt. 

Added to that was the excitement in reference 
to what is called the Maine liquor law, a law to 
| prohibit either the manufacture or sale of spirit- 
_ ous liquors. Those questions were the ones which 

carried the election in our State. That the people 
of Indiana are to-day largely in favor of leaving 0 
all other people the rights they claim for them- 
selves, I entertain not a doubt. 

Mr. President, another remark has been made 
|| which struck me as singular, and in regard to itl 
i will trespass upon the attention of the Senate for @ 
|| moment. I confess that whether in their closets 
|| Ldiffer from my friends or not, in their public de- 

bates I do, and with none more than my friend 
| from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] upon the subject of 
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ciate sovereignty. I heard long years ago a Vir- | 
vinia Representative in the other House complain | 
that a sovereign State, and that old Virginia too, 
wasnotallowed more than five minutes to express 
jer views. I hear to-day the Senator from Ohio | 
proclaim the sovereignty—the absolute, uncondi- 
jjona! sovereignty of Ohio. I heard him proclaim | 
that he was in favor of the resolutions of 1798, 
whic) | suppose from the view he is now taking, 
insist thatall the States of this Union are absolute, 
unconditional, unrestricted, unlimited sovereign- 
ties. Sir, I totally and wholly dissent from that. | 
We are for certain purposes a consolidated Union; | 
for other purposes there are reserved sovereignties | 
and rights. 
Allow me to suppose a thing that could possibly 
never exist; that I should be in possession myself, 
asa prince, as a stadtholder of all the political | 
owers of Virginia. Suppose, in my sovereign | 
nzht, | should proclaim to the world that the sov- 
ereign prince of Virginia proclaimed or decreed so | 
and so, and a quizzical man should come to me 
and say: ** You claim to be sovereign; you have | 
all the rights vested in you that Virginia has 
now.” I reply, ** Yes, certainly; I am a sove- 
reign prince”? ** Well, when are you going to 
declare war? A nation has offered you an indig- | 
nity, or insulted you.’’ ** When am I going to | 
declare war! I cannot declare war at all.’ | 
“What! and you a sovereign! Is not that one | 
of the attributes of sovereignty ?”’ ‘* Well; Ican- | 
not declare warat any rate?’ If at war, he might | 
say to me: ‘* When are you going to make 
peace??? **I can never make peace.”? ‘* When | 
are you going to raise an army?”’ ‘*I can never 
raiseaan army.’’ ‘* When are you going to raise 
anavy?’’ *‘*] can never raise a navy.”’ ** When 
are you going to do the pitiful business of carry- 
ing the mail?’ *Oh, never; I have no such | 
power atall.’’ ‘* When are you going to determ- || 
ine in your courts of law all the rights of the cit- | 
izens arising under foreign treaties, foreign con- | 
tracts, foreign alliances?’’ ‘* Oh, never, never; I | 
have no such power.” ‘* Well, are you not a | 
pretty sovereign prince!’’ (Laughter. } 
Sir, it is the greatest and the grossest fallacy | 
that ever existed. ‘There is no such thing; no, | | 
will not say there is no such thing, for there is a | 
sovereignty ina most limited, shadowy, flickering, | 
remaining form in the States, and none other. 1 | 
always prefer, Mr. President, that we should have | 
the truth, whether it is wholesome or unwhole- | 
some. What are the attributes of sovereignty in | 
anation? The greatest and most glaring is that | 
of levying taxes in the first place, in all their | 
forms, directly andindirectly. Because you have | 
aright in the different States to levy taxes directly 
upon the people do you say you have a sover- 
eignty? Where is the right that pertains to every | 
sovereign to levy foreign taxes, or taxes upon | 
foreign importation? Sir, it does not exist in the | 
States; you have no such power; you have sur- | 
rendered it and yielded it up to another Govern- | 
ment. Where, I ask you, is that next highest | 
attribute of sovereignty, to declare war, and com- 
pel your citizens to bare their breasts to the bay- | 
onet or the bullet of the enemy, and lend their | 
lives to be sacrificed for the good of the whole. 
You have no such sovereignty; it does not exist; 
you have surrendered it here. So with a dozen | 
other instances which I mightrefer to. Whereare 
your emblems of sovereiguty? Where is your na- 
tional flag of the State? Whereis the sovereignty 





of the seas that belongs to you? You have sur- | 
rendered it here; yet you say you area sovereign ! 

You have a right to punish a man if he stabs an- | 
other, if he steals his money, or if he knocks him 

down with his fist or a cudgel, or if he blackens | 
his eye; you have a right to punish him, and that | 
is about the extent of your sovereignty. Show me | 
the emblems of your sovereignty, and the right to | 
exercise them, and then 1 will admit it, and not | 


| 
j 
| 
| 


before, It does not exist, Mr. President. 

Then all the essentials of sovereignty for national 
purposes are delegated here, and exist here, and 
nowhere else. Talk, then, to me no more of it. 
You might as well say that your city corporations |, 
are sovereign because they can compel the con- | 
struction of a jail, or because they can enforce 
local penalties, as to say that the States are sov- |, 
‘reign. They were sovereign, | know, but they |, 
Yielded and surrendered that severeignty, and they || 


} 
| 
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have not got it now. Yet, sir, having said all 
this, I say [ am as much of a State-rights man as 
can be found. I will take the charter, and see 
where you have yielded to this Government the | 
authority, and where you have reserved it; and 
to the utmost farthing will I claim it where the 
reservation is made, but | will not stultify myself, 
or render myself ridiculous, by saying that the 
States are sovereign arbiters short of a resort to |, 
arms. Arms alone constitute them the sovereign | 
arbiters. The Autocrat of Russia, the Sublime || 
Porte, any Black Hawk, or any other chieftain | 
that may exist, if he has the power, is the sov- | 
ereign arbiter of all matters. Sovereignty for all 
the main purposes of a nation is in the Union, and 
not in the separate States. Here you have got to 
exercise the power. Here you have to exercise 
the influence that will bind you together. Sov- 
ereign are the States in everything, it is said, and | 
yet here we have the power to fix the time, places, | 
and the manner of the election of members of the 
other House, and to fix the time and manner of 
the election of the members of this body; yet your | 
States are sovereign! Sir, no greater absurdity | 
could possibly be uttered. Here is the error that | 
gives us trouble. Yield to this Government the 
power that it actually possesses under the Consti- 
tution, and you will have no troable in the settle- 
ment and understanding of this question; but if 
we say that all power is in the States, then, as a 
matter of course, you will find the Senator from 
Connecticut, [Mr. Gitterre,} and the Senator | 
from Ohio, [Mr. Wane,] insisting that the sov- 
ereign arbitrament is in the States; that they can 
constitute courts, and can suppress, and annihi- 
late, and overrule the decisions of the national 
courts. They are sovereign only in things reserved || 


things that are delegated to it. 

What then, Mr. President, is delegated to this 
Government? Is it not delegated to this Gov- 
ernment to establish a judiciary, and necessarily | 
to appoint the officers connected with it, and ne- 
cessarily to protect those officers in the discharge 
and the administration of their duties? Notonly 
is it a right, but it is a duty so to do. 

Mr. President, this debate has taken a wide 
range, and I shail indulge in a few more remarks. 
The Senator from Ohio asked me whether we had 

rohibited the immigration of free negroes into 
ndiana. I replied that we had; that we had 
made it a constitutional provision, and that we 
had legal provisions carrying out and enforcing 
that constitution. The Senator said it was a 
cruel, a harsh, and an inhuman measure. If I 
recollect rightly those were the words he used. 
I hald that itis neither harsh, inhuman, nor an 
improper law; but, on the contrary, that itis the 
reverse of all these propositions. 

First, allow me to say that the people of a State 
have the right to determine what population shall 
be suffered to comeamongthem. This is reserved 
tothe States. We believed that it was not whole- 
some to us to allow that population to settle, or 
to inhabit equally with us. The intelligent portion 
of the people of that State believe that it is the 
decree, the will of God, that no two distinct 
races of men can live upon an equality with each 
other in any community. When you talk to me 
about making an Anglo-Saxon or a northern Euro- 


pean of the African, because he stands upon ped- 


estals, or has two arms, or five digits upon each 
arm, I tell you that you may as well bid the negro 
change his color, the leopard change his spots; 
you may as well bid the wild prairie grass become 
timothy or clover, all trees become mountain | 
oaks, all beasts become lions, the braying ass to 
roar like the monarch of the forest. With equal 
prospect of success bid ali fowls become eazles; 
the boding owl, with his blurred and dim sight, 


_and sluggish wing, expand his pinions, and with 


unblanched eye, gaze at and ascend to the blazing 


| orb of day at meridian height, with the proud bird 


of Jove. One isas possibleasthe other. Nature 
never so designed it. 

Now, Mr. President, it is possible, that before 
I conclude, I shail enunciate some unpleasant and 
disagreeable doctrines, but I beg Senators 'o con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that I shall not 
be long here to repeat them. Sir, I have no lam- 
entations to make over the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. I was taught early in my catechism, morn- 


turn be swept from the face of the earth, 


| palace of Belshazzar. 
| because a Daniel was found to inierpret it; but, 


|| in contact, sir; that was all. 
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ing, noon, and night, that ** God out of his mere 
good pleasure from all eternity elected some to 
everlasting life, and others to everlasting damna- 
tion; and all for theglory of God.”’ This | believe, 
and that it applies as well to nations and races of 
men as to individuals. Iam not going to deliver 


| you a discourse upon theology, but | take great 


pleasure in saying that these precepts were early 
instilled, and the twig being so bent in early life, 
the tree continues sv inclined. I as firmly believe 
as I do that I exist, that so far as the disposition 
of races is apparent, nature designed that certain 
races of men should come upon earth, and that 
for atime they should inhabit it; that upon this 
quarter such an one should exist, and upon that 


| another, and that they might either be improved 


to some extent, or supplanted by a better race; 
but that if you attempt to make one race out of 
another, it is as impossible, as | have said it would 
be to change the meanest of animals into the 
noblest. 

Mr. President, I have no lamentation over these 
things. The decrees of nature are beyond my 
contol. 1 lament not the disappearance of the 
red man who formerly trod the very ground on 
which we now are. It is the order of nature that 
he should give way before us. It is the order of 
nature that we should occupy it still. No, sir; I 
have no such disposition. If | should seein God’s 
decrees, the doom of my own rece written and the 
end of its duration fixed, | woul stand up and say: 

*¢ Rest, mortal rest, on God's decree, 
And, thankful, own his power.” 
Let the races have their run. Let them in their 
As well 
might | repine at the deluge that the Almighty 
brought upon the earth. As well, Mr. President, 


| might I complain of Divine wisdom for having 


written the significant language on the walls of the 
As well might | complain 


though all those things be written in much plainer 


language than the hieroglyphics and the marks 
of the shadow finger upon the wall; though they 
| would not take, it would seem to me, a Daniel to 


interpret them, we are loth to admit the unmis- 
takable destiny of the races of men on the earth 
or in ourowncountry. As well mightI complain 
of the downfall of Babylon and Nineveh, of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. As well might I complain of the 
downfall of the Jews and Jerusalem. As well 
might | complain of the overthrow of Tyre and 
of Sidon. As well might I complain or mourn 
over the obliteration, and bondage, and almost the 
subversion of Rome. All these things have hap- 
pened, and if we allowed ourselves to reflect upon 
the cause, we should not be ata loss to know what 
has produced them. Different races of men coming 
In some instances 
the attempt was made to amalgamate and unite 
them, which always did, and always will prove 
an abortive and fallacious thing. In other cases, 
different races came into contact, and the stronger 
overpowered and annihilated the other. Such, sir, 
is the true solution of the question. 

Mr. President, what destroyed Rome? That is 
a question that you have heard asked and dis- 
cussed in your schoolsand your colleges, in Fourth 
of July orations, and perhaps in the Senate of the 
United States. A thousand answers have been 
given, but has the true one ever been given, is the 
next question? Let me remind Senators, carrying 
out the view which I have presented, that distinct 


| classes of persons cannot live upon terms of equality 


together, in the same country and under the same 
Government; that Rome, in her course of supposed 
or seeming oppression—for I do not hold that that 
which appears to be oppressive is always so— 
collected together diff*rent races under its Govern- 
ment. Was it oppressive or wrong that the Jews . 
were held in bondage four hundred years? To 
human vision it would appear so; and by human 
wisdom it would have been pronounced wrong; 
but God, for higher purposes, and higher designs, 
ordered it so, that they might be restored to the 
promised land, with more prospects and certainty 
of perpetuity. Rome had pursued a long course 
of conquest, both north and south. She had 


' crossed the Mediterranean; she had extended her 


power from the Atlantic ocean to the Red sea, not 
to go any further, upon the whole borders of Af- 
rica, north of the mountains of Atlas, upon which 
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existed a tawny, a yellow, not a black race, but a 
distinct race from her own citizens, the Copts 
probably. She had conquered, by Scipio, and by 
others, hundreds and thousands of those people; 
she had taken them to Rome and sold them as 
slaves. She had gone, by Cesar and other consuls | 
and proconsuls, to the extreme north of the conti- 
nent on which she was situated, and had taken | 
our ancestors, the ancient Scandinavians, the | 
ancient Saxons, if you will, the Germans, or by 
whatever name you call them, and transplanted | 
them to Rome, as slaves. 

Here, then, she had brought together three dis- 
tinct races of people—the Romans, native Sabines 
or Italians, the Africans, and the northern Euro- 
peans—our own ancestors. As long as she held 
those two races in control, and under her power 
and subjection as slaves, so long did Rome pros- | 
per; so long she carried her em A military and 
civil, the world over; so long was there no power to 
compete with her on the earth in war, or in the arts 
and sciences; but the Gracchi, and a few that pre- 
ceded them, no less than those who succeeded 
them, clamored, like my friends, the Abolitionists, 
for the equality of the races; that the slaves of 
Africa, and the slaves of Europe, should be placed 
upon an equality with the ancient Roman citizens. 
They had a long persuasion, long excitement, long 
appeals to sympathy and to justice, and a long 
catalogue of grievances committed. The stern 
Romans yielded to fanaticism, and setall the slaves 
free. What was the result? A perfect pandemo- 
nium from that very hour existed, From that hour 
greatness existed notin Rome. From that hour 
did weakness, and imbecility, and decay come, 
and nothing was left, in fifty years from that day, 
of her physical or moral grandeur. Nothing more 
was left than now exists, her decayed and decay- 
ing monuments, statues, and temples. Sir, the 
result was inevitable. As soon as you equalize | 
different races of men in one country so soon do 


Execut 


|| own country for a short time. 
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rule of Government that the Celt thoroughly dep- 
recates and despises. He never will be satisfied. 
1 doubt not there are many men in England who 


have studied and considered this question; but if 


England knew well the truth, she would dissolve 
the ties that exist between the two races; for peace 
| and harmony can never exist, advantage to both 
| can never exist, but disadvantage to both must 
| always exist, while they are under one Govern- 
| ment. 
| Now, Mr. President, we come to speak of our 
Is it possible that 
| the African can live upon an equality with us? Is 
| it not philanthropy misdirected to desire such a 
| thing? The same power that has given him a black 
skin, with less weight or volume of brain, has 
given us a white skin, with greater volume of brain 


and intellect; and that we can never live together | 


upon an equality is as certain as that no two 
antagonistic principles can exist together at the 
same time. What, then, is the condition—the 
necessary condition—of this race? [ say to you, 
that however the breast of the Senator from Con- 
necticut may throb with humanity and kindness 
towards the African—and I say to him in all sin- 
cerity that his sympathies in that respect do not 
exceed mine, for my feelings would go with him 
while my judgment directs me elsewhere—he might 
as well fancy that he can make the negro white 
as that he can give the negro his mind or mine. 
One is no more impossible than the other. There 
is a barrier set up between us that utterly prevents 
it. Ido not wish to repeat the comparison I have 
used before, but as well might you bid the most 
lowly and timid bird soar upward with the ma- 
jestic eagle, as bid the lowest race of men come up 
to the standard of the highest. 
upon an equality with you, [ care not what your 
pretenses or what your exertions. 

[ will not delay the Senate by repeating statis- 
ticts; but it cannot be denied that statistics show 
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| their progeny, I would advise them that 
| was their proper condition. 
| It may be urged that they suffer hardshir 
and wrongs. I grant it without hesitation. ).. 
| there are hardships and wrongs in every relation 
of life, between master and servant; yea, sir ‘ 
|| the most endearing relation of our own race, ther 
|of husband and wife, that of parent and child 
| There are hardships and wrongs existing in thes. 
| yet, because of their occasional existence, wou); 
_ you abolish altogether the relations of husbanj 
| and wife, of parent and child? The former you 
might abolish, but I doubt very much whethe, 
you could abolish the latter. 

Mr. President, in expressing my views upon 
this subject, [ know they are ultra; I know there 
are some men who do not appreciate them, sons 
who cannot, and others who will not. There ar 
| some who would denounce me, though conscious 

{am right, if they supposed they could excit. 
against me some local fanaticism or prejudice; by; 
| I hold to truth in all its forms, though it hur! mg 
| from happiness to misery, though it hurl me from 
| Heaven to the depths of hell. The truth should 
always be uttered, and I feel no greater conscious. 
ness of the truth of anything than of the doctrine 
which I have asserted, that only men of the same 
race can live upon an equality; that however 
| slightly the race may be tinged, however small the 
| discrepancy or degree of difference, there will exist 
| between them in any Government under which 
|| they may mutually live a corresponding degree of 
|| discontent and dissatisfaction, and that as the dif. 
ference increases between the races, one or the other 
1 will rise to a condition of absolute supremacy. It 
| cannot be avoided. 

Sir, | go further than all this. I would throw no 
|| damper—no cold water, as the saying is—upon the 
| efforts of the colonizationists. They are attempt. 
|| ing to colonize the blacks of this continent, and 
|| are inducing them to return to their native clime. 


slavery 


you commence the work of annihilation and de- || that in slavery negroes live twenty per centum || I would throw no cold water upon such an effort. 


struction. They had a chaos on earth that was 
worse than the contention in Heaven. 
idea [ would be hardly willing to doubt, even upon | 


: ; : a ; i . . | aan 
the best authority which exists, that Satan him- || statement. They show that, if you entertain feel- | denunciation; but 


longer, and produce more progeny by twenty 


here is an abundance of statistics to support this 


\| It is one of those movements which must neces- 


In my || per centum than they do in a state of freedom. || sarily exist. Its supporters deserveno great credit, 


|| and those who oppose it are entitled to no just 
wish to give, in a very few 


self was of a different race from the other inhabit- | ings of real philanthropy towards the negro; if || moments, my view of the final result of this under- 


ants of Heaven with whom he warred. 
cannot, and will not, live together. You, sir, 
{[Mr. Weer in the chair,} talked to me for 
days together in the Senate, I listened to it with 


_ happiness; if you would bestow upon him in the 
greatest degree the power of procreation and the 
raising of his successor, you must keep him in 


Races || you would give him long life, contentment, and || taking. In Liberia they have organized a Republic, 


|| and they have asked us to acknowledge their inde- 
|| dence, their nationality. For my part! could never 
|| see any objection to doing so. It does not follow, 


pleasure, but I drank of it as much as pleased me, || bondage and servitude as his necessary condi- | if we did, that my friend from South Carolina, or 


and no more, about civilizing the Indians upon the | 
prairie, and raising an army to go against them. | 
It was doubted by many Senators whether we 
ought to have an army to keep the white man off || 
the red man, or the red man off the white man, | 
but the idea was never broached of raising anarmy || 
to keep the two respectively from each other. 

You want as much to keep the white man from | 
the red man as the red man from the white man. 


when different races are brought into contact or 
juxtaposition, so long as there remains one spark 
of pride or ambition, or self-respect, so long the 
races will fight until one or the other is annihilated. | 
No man who will look to past history, can shut | 
his eyes to the fact. Sir, you may follow this | 
thing closer down. I now say to you that to-day 1 
the troubles between England and Ireland existin || 
the fact of their being different races. I will not 


attempt to say which is the best, which has the || he will follow the literal injunction of the Scrip- | 
It is the only thing which he can under- | 
stand, and in it he simply obeys the laws of his | 


most elevated notions of philanthropy, or moral- |. 
ity, or propriety; which knows best what form || 
of Government would be best; who is the best | 
judge of religion, revealed or natural; but I will || 
say to you that England and her possessions are | 
governed by the Saxons, and while her Celtic | 
subjects in Ireland feel oppressed at her form of | 
Government—I will not say but that, as a matter 

of fact, they are oppressed—it is altogether likely | 
that they are, for no race of people ever did, or 
ever can, make a Government that will not seem | 
to oppress another race. You cannot make for 
the Indian, in your wild possessions, a Govern- 
ment that will not oppress him. He wants to be 
free, he would die if he could not be free. He 
must roam wild and uncontrolled. He must take 
his own personal revenge. The lex talionis is his 
law. He will not submittoany other. So when 
the Saxons, the Scandinavians properly speaking, 
made their will the rule in England, t they made a 


| are mingled with us. 


| tion, 

Sir, no man regrets more than I do that they 
I would to God that no 
British cupidity and power, or no Yankee grasp- 
ing should have ever brought them among us; but 
they are here, and the practical question with the 


| learned, the wise, and with him who attempts to 


assume the position of a statesman, is, what can 


|| now be best done with them? Sir, all reason and 
Why, I will not undertake to say, but so it is, | 


all experience show beyond a doubt, that if you 
would presieve them from destruction you will 
_ keep them in servitude, where some one will have 
an interest in caring forthem. I[t should be the 
policy of all wise Governments to make the mass 
of their people producers. How will you put 
this maxim into effect without putting this race 
in servitude? Does not every man who has at all 
observed the negro character, know that he has 
no foresight? He will not lay up for to-morrow; 


tures. 


nature, or he would not understand that. It is 
his nature to * take no thought for the morrow.” 


In the precincts of Philadelphia, in Moyamensing || 


district, and in New York, they are constantl 

dying in squalid misery and wretchedness, as will 
the negro race whenever they are free among us. 
I hold that, by the written and unwritten law of 


God and nature, these men when placed in contact | 
, by accident, or by fa- | 
|| tuity, are to be the inferior race. They are in- | 
|| ferior in the free States; it is only a difference of | 
I say to-day, that,in my | 
solemn judgment, the slaves in Louisiana, where || 


with us, either by desi 


d , not of kind. 


|| any of his connections, or my friend from Georgia, 
| or my friend from Connecticut, is to be sent there 
/as minister plenipotentiary, and take a formal 
| State dinner with the negro President. We ac- 
knowledge that they have a national independence, 
| but we do not by that stipulate to keep up all the 
| courtesies of international reciprocity. We are 
under no obligation even to send them a consul, 
| much less a minister plenipotentiary. That must 
| depend — our own judgment of policy and pro- 
| priety. I never could see the least objection to 
ome their request, though I am certainly some- 
| what ultra in my views upon this subject. It isa 
| sovereign and independent State, though it may 
not have power to exercise all the attributes of an 
| independent State. 
| But while I would not obstruct in the least the 
| efforts which are directed towards colonization; 
| while I would hold up both hands to accomplish 
it, and would gladly see it progress; while I would 
willingly be taxed until [ should be driven into the 
very earth, if I could see the last African, the last 
man tinged with African blood, sent from this con- 
tinent to the land of his fathers, let me say that 
such rejoicing would not arise from the idea which 
rules the emancipationists and colonizationists. 
Such rejoicing would not result from the expecta- 
| tion of ever seeing Africa redeemed and regenera- 
|| ted,oran African Republic established which could 
have duration and continuance. No, sir; my )°Y 
would be that the races at home in my own coun- 
ry were separated, and that the causes of quarrel, 
of distrust, and of sacrifice of blood had been re- 
moved; but I should look to the future with a cer- 
tain and unerring judgment, as the Indian looks 





slavery is supposed to exist in its worst aspect, | 
are in a better and happier condition than the | 
same number of free negroes in Indiana. I donot | 
entertain a deubt that, if, as a friend of the race, | 
I desived them te increase in number, to multiply | 





|| to the flight of his arrow well aimed at the game. 


In the round of time that Republic would neces- 
| sarily and inevitably return to the condition ot 
‘ anciént African barbarism. While I deplore the 
| convictions of my mind, and would gladly con- 
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yince my judgment that it were otherwise, I say 
vet intwo hundred years after Liberia and the | 
~aasts of western Africa shall cease to receive, || 
fom among us, their supply of civilized blood— 
wmiecivilized—civilized as far as it is capable of 


wilization—in two hundred years or less from || 
the time all commerce with them shall cease, and 
we no longer supply them with cultivated and tu- | 
tored African blood, to keep up the information | 
among them, they will be utterly degenerated to 
their former condition of African barbarism. The 
constant quarrels and revolutions in Mexico are 
entirely owing to the contact and attempted equal- || 
ity of the races. The minor in numbers are seek- ] 
ing to govern the major; and in five hundred years, || 
uniess large and fresh supplies of European blood || 
eoes into that country, the European race will || 
become extinct, and Mexico will return to her || 
ancient Indian condition. \| 
Sir, if | am right, your attempts at placing the 
African upon an equality with the European are || 
vain and fallacious. He who hasconsidered these | 
things can come to no other conclusion, however || 


reluctant he may be to utter it, or however certain || 
hemay be that heis digging his political grave. | 
Where are the evidences that the African is not || 
naturally inferior? What advantages had north- || 
ern Europe over Africa for attaining civilization, 
and progressing in the arts and sciences? Do not |, 
those men know, who are acquainted with theo- | 
logical history, that the Africans had among them | 
Caucasian or white bishops of the Christian church 
long before the Europeans; that churches were | 
established in Africa among the negroes, and your || 
holy religion was preached by its ministers; that | 
fora brief time it flourished, but that it was like || 
the comet; it was like the will-o’-the-wisp; it was || 
ike the candle, when, for a short time, it gives 
light about it, but goes out of its own accord. | 
Thus it was with Christianity among the Africans, | 
and thus it has been with every attempt to civilize | 
them. Thus will fail every effort to elevate to 
our position the man who has not our mental or- 
sanization, who has not our volume of brain and 
its various proportions. For the time, for your 
life and mine, the experiment may have the ap- 
pearance of promise and prosperity; but just as | 
surely as time advances, so surely will the races | 
return to their original condition. 
Sir, some one might pertly ask how we have | 
attained this condition? I simply reply, this was | 
always our condition. I defy any man to point | 
to the authentic history which shows that time or 
period when our race was not as civilized and as 


| 





cultivated asnow. Go back, if you will, to the 
time of the Jews, or to the earliest period of which 
you have any reliable record, and you will find 
them then as learned and intelligentas now. Turn 
to the earliest writings of Moses, long anterior to | 
Solomon, and to David; read the language of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, as there recorded. It is | 
declared to-day, by the best linguists, to be the 
most perfect composition in the world. Go, if you 
will, to the erection of Babylon, or to Nineveh, | 
where Layard has recently been laboring in re- 
search; go, if you will, to Jerusalem; and | ask if, | 
in arts or sciences, in sculpture or engraving there 
is anything now to compare with what then ex- | 
isted? Our race, from the earliest history which 
we possess, has always been civilized. You ma 
speak of the wilds of Scandinavia, if you will. It 
is true the country was not greatly improved; but | 
the people were highly cultivated, as is shown by 
their architecture, their arts and sciences. It is 
(rue, as you may say, that we have learned a few 
things since that time. We have learned to pro- | 
pel upon water the steamboat, and upon land the | 
railroad car; we have learned to whisper to our 
friends by the wire that carries the lightning; but 
lam not quite certain that we, of this day, have | 
not lost a thousand valuable acquirements known | 
‘o the ancients—the Jews, the Babylonians, and 
the Ninevites. But, sir, look at the negro race. 
Vhen or where were they civilized? Their only | 
civilization has been gained by contact with us, | 
and that polish will remain as long as that contact | 
continues—no longer. It will rust and decay; the | 
race will return to its native sloth and degradation. | 
| do not deem it necessary to point to passing | 
historical events, such as the liberation of the | 
hero in the islands of the South, in Jamaica. It 
‘8 &matter totally unimportant. I argueupon the 








broad principle. I could as well have predicted, 


before the liberation of the negro in Jamaica, what || 


his condition would be, as I can tell it now. I | 
I say here to-day, so that it may be recorded— 


| and let it last two thousand years, if it will—that 


two hundred years from the time Liberia shall 
cease to receivecivilized negro blood from us, that 


day and that hour she will have returned to her | 


original degradation, ignorance, and barbarism. 
Mr. President all this trouble grows out of our | 


error and ignorance in reference to the necessary || 
| condition of things. That is a conclusion that | 
cannot be avoided. 

Sir, we have a difference existing among some || 


of the States. To make the story short, in some 
we have no slaves; in others we have slaves. A 
provision exists among us that the slave of one 
State shall be surrendered to his owner when he 
escapes into another State. You have passed a 
law making it the duty of your judges and mar- 
shals to effect that surrender; and you have acted 
wisely. You have not only acted with a view to 


eace and harmony among yourselves, but you 
ave acted most kindly towards the negro. I || 


solemnly affirm that while I hate slavery, and 
would not myself own a slave, yet, in my judg- 
master. If all the negroes of the South should 
army-worms, to the North, I ask, would it be 
aos to leave them to starve, to be chilled 


y the inclement blast of the North, and to 


ment; or would philanthropy and humanity be 


better shown by returning the wanderers to their | 
homes, where the climate, the soil, and the people || 
| are accommodated to them, and where they can 


be most happy? 


constitutional compact, this agreement between 
the North and the South. hat then? It is 
alleged that your judges, or marshals, or their 
assistants, have not performed their duty under 


the law, or that they have performed an excess of | 
duty; that they have done what they ought not to | 
have done in executing the law, and are subject | 
What | 
reason is there that this Government, which im- | 
posed that law and that obligation upon them, || 


to pains and penalties in consequence. 
shall not provide for them a court in which the 


solemn duty to provide that court. 


this session. 


Mr. President, in what I have said I may have | 
given utterance to some words and ideas not pal- | 
atable to all my friends in the Senate, or to all | 


those who have listened; but [ would to God every 
one of my countrymen understood this question 
as [ think I understand it; and though his heart 
might sicken at the idea of slavery, though he might 
prefer rather to have lost his existence than that 


Great Britain, or New England—England old or | 


New—should have transplanted that people here; 
though he might loathe slavery, and believe it a 
curse to his race; though he might think it will 
produce no lasting good to mankind, yet, if he 


| of the sacrament. 


| tism in Africa? 
| have told you that Caucasian ministers went 
| among them long before they came among our 
| ancestors, 


\| the veriest nonsense in the world. 


|| carrying to all the races of the world your insti- 
We have passed a law imposing upon our || 


judges and marshals the duty of carrying out this || 


SENATE. 


to that stickler for reading the Bible, that man 


who believes that the soul can only be saved 
through an understanding of the Christian religion, 
through baptism, through a communion with the 
church militant on earth, that there is a prospect, 
as the result of slavery, of saving half a million 


of these negroes, who are free and that belong to 
the church, have been baptised, and have partaken 
I defy the most squeamish 
and the best informed upon this subject to show 
me the ancestor, cousin, neighbor, or friend, who 


| remained in Africa, of any of those who were 
| brought to this country in slavery, that has, ac- 


cording to his theory, one a or heavenly 
prospect of salvation hereafter. Where is bap- 
Where are your churches? [| 


Yet the attempt failed; they could not 
inculcate their doctrines; it was a religion the 
Africans could not appreciate; and hence it took 
no lasting root. 

I have heard gentlemen speak of making Chris- 
tians of the Indians. You may occasionally get 
one to go through the form; but if you expect 


_ever to make of him an humble Christian, who 
ment, you do a most charitable, kind, and philan- 


| thropic deed for the negro by returning him to his 


will get down on his knees every morning, and 


| say he is a poor, miserable, naked being, | will 


| hazard my head any day that you can no more 
to-day leave their masters, and flee, like so many | 


make him a Christian like yourself, than make 
yourself a Heathen like him. The Christian reli- 


| gion is one of humiliation and abasement in which 
ain || 
there a scanty subsistence from a scanty employ- || 


you say that you are worthless, and that every- 
thing good and great comes from a different source. 
That feeling the Indian never can and never will 
entertain, though he may go through the form to 
please a missionary; to suppose anything else is 
You talk of 


lutions, your religion, yourarts and sciences. You 
can no more doit than you can give to all the races 
your color, form, and development. The power 
does not exist. 

Mr..President, whether my discourse has been 
interesting to any one I cannot say; that it has 
been mingled with truth I entertain no doubt at 
all. When we shall have learned the true char- 
acteristics of the races, and the demarcation be- 
tween them, we shall have less quarrel and dispute 
about their dispositions or worth. God destroyed 
one race by a deluge; he has destroyed, by his 


|| own means, city after city, which his physical 
wrong alleged to have been committed shall be | laws had forbidden to exist. 
heard, adjudicated, and redressed? Sir, it is our || those laws brought destruction upon them. 
I regret to | 
say, that I fear the disposition of others to talk || 
even longer than I have talked, may prevent the | 
accomplishment of that. desirable object during || 


The violation of 
So it 
must be with all attempts to amalgamate and 
equalize these races; one must be, and will be, the 
superior, and the other the inferior. 

Mr. President, for the reasons I have explained, 
because | or my predecessors have imposed upon 
officers of this Government the performance of 
certain duties that are as necessary to our national 
existence as bread and meat to our individual ex- 
istence, I would go further, and pass a law pro- 


| viding a court, under this Government, for the 
trial of these men when they are supposed to vio- 
| late our law. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I have no desire 
to mingle in this excited and angry debate, which 
has so unexpectedly sprung up; but the tone and 


| temper of the remarks which the Senator from 
| Tennessee [Mr. Jones] has seen fit to indulge in 
| towards my friend from Connecticut, [Mr. Gu- 


understood this subject as I think [understand it, | terre,) and the extraordinary language he has 
he would not hesitate to advise the runaway negro, | prt to Senators from my section of the Union, 
as a runaway of old was advised, to return to his || should not be permitted to pass unnoticed. Sir, 
master. I would invoke of his master kindness, || the Senator from Tennessee, with bitterness of 
charity, humanity, and good feeling; but | would || manner, has denounced the Senator from Con- 
say to the negro to-day, if he asked my advice, | necticut, and other Senators who oppose this 
‘*Sir, if you desire to live long; if you desire to have || measure, as a * little band of traitors,’ men who 
happy progeny; if you desire to be the parent of | are ‘‘treacherous’’ to their country. This is 
a long line of succession; if you desire, not only | extraordinary language, Mr. President, to apply 


your own prosperity, but the perpetuity of your 
race, you will return to slavery, the most happy 
and prosperous condition which your race can 
attain.’” 

Mr. President, the religion, the morality of this 
relation is brought into question. The shutting 
of the Bible, by forbidding them to read it, and 
the sacrifice of all hopes of Heaven, are charged 
to southern men. I am not their defender; they 


to honorable Senators upon this floor for acting in 
accordance with their convictions of public duty. 
That Senator may, if he chooses, class me with 


| ** the little band of traitors,’’ for | assure him, the 


Senate, and the country, that I shall not shrink, 
in this hour of their weakness, from standing side 
by side with men who, amid obloquy, sneers, and 
reproaches, have faithfully and fearlessly vindi- 
cated the sentiments of the freemen whose repre- 


can defend themselves; I am simply vindicating , sentatives they are. Sir, the henorable Senator 


my own views and my own ideas. Let me say 


from Tennessee would do well to remember that 
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the Senators to whom he has applied such language 


represent on this floor the opinions of at least one 
million of the intelligent voters of the Republic, 
and that they are sustained by the action of fifteen 
sovereign States, Cheered by the approving voice 
of the peopleand by the consciousness of growing 
power, the Senators he has tauntingly denounced 
wiil not be deterred by epithets, no matter how 
profusely he may apply them, from the vindication 
of their cherished convictions. | intend to tell you, 
gentlemen of the South, where we of the North 
stand upon this exciting and disturbing question 
of slavery, and what we purpose to do. 1 intend 
to deal frankly with you in regard to this question 


in which you and your people are so deeply in- 


terested. 

Sir, | have not an unkind word to utter towards 
my friends from the South. God knows I have 
not an unkind feeling in my heart towards them 
or those whom they represent. I trust that I have 
a heart large enough to embrace in its affections 
the whole country, and every man that breathes 
the air or treads the soil of the Republic, be that 
man black or white. I haveno warto make, and 
those whom I represent have no war to make upon 
Senators from the South or the people of the South. 
To me, sir, the proudest master and the lowliest 
bondman are alike brethren and fellow-country- 
men. 


believe, that slavery is a violation of the holy 
commands to love our neighbor, and to do unto 
others as we would that others should do unto us. 
I tel! you, frankly, that we of Massachusetts are 
unalterably opposed to African slavery in Amer- 
ica, and we are in favor of all practicable effurts 
for its entire abolition. But wedo not Pees 
interfere with slavery in the States. We believe 
that slavery in the States isa local institution— 
that we are not responsible for its existence, and 
that we have no legal authority to interfere with it 
in any way whatever. I am content to leave 
slavery to the people of the States where it exists. 
I recognize the Democratic doctrine of State- 
Rights in its application to slavery as well as to 
other local affairs, and while 1 have a seat in this 
Chamber I shall resist all attempts to encroach 
upon the reserved rights of the sovereign States of 
the Union. I will stand side by side with my 
Democratic friends in vindication of the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 1799; 
which they endorsed at Baltimore in 1852. 


I will tell you, Mr. President, just what our | 
position is in Massachusetts. We stand upon the | 
impregnable basis of the Constitution of the United | 


States. We do not propose to encroach upon the 


rights of our southern brethren, but we claim that, | 


under the express authority of the Constitution of 


the United States, we have ample power to abolish | 
slavery in the District of Columbia. We of Mas- | 


sachusetts, and of the free States, are responsible 
for the existence of human slavery here in the 
National capital. Slavery exists here by the au- 
thority, or rather 7 permission of Congress; 
and the people of New England, of the central 
States, and of the West, are as responsible for its 


existence as are the sons of Maryland and Vir- | 


ginia whose ancestors planted it here. 
My friend from Connecticut [Mr. GitirtTe] re- 


ferred to the shocking and brutal sight cf a woman | 


led by a man on horseback along the streets near 
the Capitol, with a rope fastened around her body. 
The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] poured 
out upon the Senator from Connecticut, his in- 
dignation for calling the attention of the country, 
and the world, to that degrading spectacle, wit- 
nessed by the wife of a New England Senator, 
and several other ladies. Sir, that spectacle was 
witnessed in North Capitol street only a few days 
ago, while the Representatives of the free States, 


|| ever it exists under the jurisdiction of Congress—to || 


who have majorities in both Houses of Congress, | 


were in session. The laws under which that 
woman was dragged through the streets of the 
capital of the Republic, may be repealed by Con- 
gress. The people of the free States know that 
they are responsible for the existence of laws under 
which this degrading act was perpetrated. Sir, 
do you think the men who read God’s holy word 
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we have aclear, undoubted, constitutional right to || 
abolish slavery here, and we mean to do it. Yes, 
sir, we intend to do it, by securing a majority in 
this Senate and in the House of Representatives, 
and voting you gentleman of the South down. 


| We propose to do it in no spirit of unkindness, 


and we do not believe that you will dissolve the 
Union if we repeal the laws, under color of which, 
women may be dragged along the streets of the 
national capital. | 
Then, sir, we believe that over the Territories 
of the United States we have absolute power and 
jurisdiction. I wish to read to you from a sound 
Democratic authority on this point, and you know 
in my State the tendency is towards Democracy. 
I hold in my hand resolutions written by the chair- 
man of the National Democratic Committee of 
the United States, the Hon. Benjamin F. Hallett, 
a gentleman of talents and national reputation, or 
he would not have been placed in a position so 
high—a gentleman who was appointed district at- 
torney by the present Administration. And, sir, 
this Administration leans upon his arm to support 
it in that section of the country. I will read one 


| or two of these resolutions; and I wish to say 


Sir, I believe, and the people of Massachusetts || 


that, in regard to them, there is in Massachusetts | 
hardly a dissenting voice. At the time they were 
written and adopted, Mr. Hallett was chairman 
of the National Democratic Committee, and chair- | 
man of the State Committee of Massachusetts. 
They were passed on the 19th of September, 1849. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Where? 

Mr. WILSON. In the State Democratic Con- 
vention at Springfield on the 19th of September, 
1849. They were published in the Boston Post, 
the leading Democratic organ of New England, 
then, and now, edited by Colonel Greene, a gen- 
tleman who was appointed navy agent by the 
present Administration: 

* Resolved, That we are opposed to slavery in every form 
and color, and in favor of freedom and free soil wherever 
man lives throughout God’s heritage.’ 

Sir, the people of Massachusetts most heartily 
respond to this resolution, proposed by the chair- | 
man of the National Democratic committee, and | 
adopted by six hundred Massachusetts Demo- | 
crats with shouts of applause: 

‘* Resolved, That by commonlaw and common sense, as 
well as by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, (in Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, 16 Peters,) ‘ the state 
of slavery isa mere municipal regulation, founded upon 
and limited to the verge of the territorial law,’ that is, the 
limits of the State creating it. 

‘* Resolved, therefore, That, as slavery does not exist by 
any municipal lawin the new Territories, and Congress 
has no power to institute it, the local laws of any State 
authorizing slavery can never be transported there, nor can 
slavery exist there but by a local law of the Territories, 
sanctioned by Congress, or the legislative act of a State in 
its sovereign capacity.’ 

Now, sir, we, in Massachusetts, agree with 
these resolutions. We believe we have the power 


| to abolish slavery in all the Territories of the 


Union; that, if slavery exists there, it exists by the 
permission and sanction of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and we are responsible for it. We are in 
favor of its abolition wherever we are morally or | 
legally responsible for its existence. 
We of Massachusetts believe the fugitive slave || 
act of 1850 an inhuman and unconstitutional enact- 
ment, and we are in favor of its immediate and |' 
unconditional repeal. The extradition of fugitives | 
from labor shawl be left to the States, where we 
believe the Constitution leaves it. I assure Sen- || 


-ators from the South that we do not propose to 


; ’ : 
interfere in any way whatever with slavery in the | 


| States; but we are in favor of abolishing it wher- | 


banish the question from the Halls of naticnal || 
legislation. | 

I believe, conscientiously, that if slavery should || 
be abolished by the National Government in the || 
District of Columbia, and in the Territories, the || 


| fugitive slave act repealed, the Federal Govern- | 


ment relieved from all connection with, or respon- | 


| sibility for the existence of slavery, these angry 


| and slavery left to the people of the States, that || 


debates banished from the Halls of Congress, Hi 


the men of the South who are opposed to the 


) yo | existence of that institution, would get rid of it in | 
will silence the voice of conscience, and the holiest || their own States at no distant day. I believe 
and noblest impulses of their hearts, and tamely || that if slave 


is ever peacefully abolished in this 


permit this national ground to be dishonored by || country—and I certainly believe it will be—it must | 
euch scenes? Sir, we of the free States feel that |! be abolished in this way. | 





_ nounces all the Abolitionists disunionists, 


|| braska bill. ‘They denied it to 
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Senate. 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras} pro. 


. If 
means to include men who think as I think 


» and 
act as I act, I begteave to say to that Senator th, 
he mistakes us altogether. ' 

Mr. DOUGLAS. | have a letter in my 

: . r pos. 
session, written from Boston, indulging in the 
most—I will not say fulsome—terms, of the Sen. 
ator from Massachusetts, just elected, in which 
the chief merit urged is that upon the question of 
the dissolution of the Union that Senator wouiq 
prove himself a man. 

Mr. WILSON. All I have to say is, that| 
never uttered a word in my life to warrant such 
an assertion. Sir, | make no pretensions to any 
pom devotion to the Union over other mep. 

ut if 1 know myself, I would sacrifice all of |ig, 
and of hope to maintain and perpetuate. the Union 
of these States. From boyhood I have dreamed 
of a glorious destiny for my country. [ haye 
wished to see the flag of the Union wave in peace. 
ful triumph over the North American continen: 
over a Confederacy of free Commonwealths, | 
have so much faith in Democratic ideas, so much 
confidence in the people, that I have no fears from 
the annexation of territory and the extension of 
the boundaries of the Republic. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] has 
undertaken here to-night to denounce all of us of 
the North, whom he or to call Abolition. 
ists, as Disunionists. Now, sir, in my judgment, 
no part of the Confederacy is more devoted to the 
Union than the State I have the honor in part to 
represent. I believe that in my State the opinion 
in favor of the Union approaches unanimity. We 
respond, with all our hearts, to the words of Daniel 
Webster, uttered on this floor more than twenty 
years ago: ** Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable !’’ But we mean liberty and 
Union. The voting anti-slavery men of Mass- 
chusetts will not be frightened from their advocacy 
of impartial liberty by threats, made here or else. 
where, to dissolve the Union. These menaces 
have no terrors for us. Weknow that the people 
will stand by the Union even if slavery should be 
abolished. 

But the Senator from Illinois tortures our ex- 
sg of confidence in the stability of the 

nion into designs on our part to plot for its dis- 
solution. Sir, the Senator has asserted what he 
cannot believe. That Senator understands the 
sentiments of the people of the northern States 
quite too well to mean anything like that. The 
State of Ohio gave seventy thousand majority, at 
the last election, against his Nebraska bill. Does 
the Senator believe the intelligent people of Ohio, 
who gave that majority of seventy thousand—or 
eighty-four thousand, as the Senator at my side 


|[Mr. Cuase] reminds me—are enemies of this 


Union? He knows they would shed their blood 
this day quite as freely as he himself, or any other 


| Senator, to perpetuate the Union. The great State 
_ of New York gave an almost uncounted majority 


in opposition to the Nebraska bill. Does the Sen- 
ator believe that the intelligent freemen of New 


|| York are opposed to this Union? The Staie | 


represent on the floor of the Senate gave more 
than one hundred thousand majority against the 
Nebraska bill at the last election. I do not know 
one disunjonist among them all, Hundreds of the 
men the Senator pronounces hostile to the Union 
have periled their lives and shed their blood in 
defense of the country. . 
Allusions have been made tothe recent elections. 
The Senator from Illinois has been pleased to s8y 
here that, in his opinion, Know-Nothingism has 
swept the northern States, and not opposition to 
the Nebraska bill. It is not my purpose to under- 
rate the power und influence of the organization 10 
which he refers. I will say to that Senator, how- 
ever, that the first State to vote after the introduc- 
tion of the Nebraska bill was the President’s own 
State. It was my fortune to travel more than one 
thousand miles in that, my native State, a few 
days preceding the election. I know something 
of the sentiments and wishes of the people, and l 
say that the supporters of the Administration did 
not dare in New Hampshire to defend the Ne- 
be an issue in the 
canvass, and by so doing they saved themselves 
from utter defeat, but they were not able to secure 
the Legislature of the State, so as to elect their 
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Senators. The State of Connecticut voted early 
re April. I do not believe there was then a single 
man, in either of these States, whom you might | 
Jesignateas a Know-Nothing. So far as my own 
state is concerned, although the Know-Nothing | 
party as he calls it—the American party—have 
taken no position on the subject of slavery at ail, 
yet the sentiment of that State approaches una- 
nimity, and { do not know ofa Nebraska man in 
the Legislature, and | am sure there is not a Ne- | 
praska man in the delegation of the House, and 
on the floor of the Senate we are a unit upon that | 
measure. [A voice. ‘‘No doubt about that.’’] | 
As to the organization of the American party, in | 
some sections it has had influence in favor of free- 
dom, in other sections it has been hostile to free- 


om. 

; Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator says that in 
some sections they have been in favor of freedom, 
and in other sections hostile. Will he show me 
where they have supported a Nebraska man in 
any one district of America? 

Mr. WILSON. I understand they elected a 
Nebraska man in your district, sir, (Mr. Geyer || 
in the chair,) and defeated Colonel Benron, who 
was opposed to the Nebraska bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am speaking of the free | 
States. Have they been for Nebraska men for 
the Legislature, or for Congress, in any district 
in the free States ? 

Mr. WILSON. I cannot speak for districts | 
outof myown State. I should regret to hear that | 
any adherent of the American party supported 
the Nebraska bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did they in your own State? 

Mr. WILSON. No,sir. I beg leave to tell 
the Senator from [illinois we cannot run any other 
than an anti-Nebraska man and get any votes. 
(Laughter. } 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Perrit] has 
made a long argument to-night to prove the infe- 
rierity of the African race. Well, sir, | have no | 
contest with the Senator upon that question. I |) 
do not claim for that race intellectual equality; but || 
Isay to the Senator from Indiana that I know | 
men of that race who are qnite equal in mental | 
power toeither the Senator from Indiana or myself 
—men who are scarcely inferior, in that respect, 
toany Senators upon this floor. But, sir, sup- 
jose the Senator from Indiana succeeds in estab- || 
ishing the inferiority of that despised race, is | 
mental inferiority a valid reason for the perpetual 
oppression of a race? Is the mental, moral, or 
physical inferiority of man a just cause of oppres- 
sion in republican and Christian America? Sir, | 
isthis Democracy? Is it Christianity? Democ- |, 
racy cares for the poor, the lowly, the humble. 
Democracy demands that the panoply of just and | 
equal laws shall shield and protect the weakest of || 
the sons of men. Sir, these are strange doctrines || 
to hear uttered in the Senate of republican Amer- 
ica, whose political institutions are based upon the | 
fundamental idea that ‘‘ allen are created equal.” | 
ifthe African race is inferior, this proud race of | 
ours should educate and elevate it, and not deny 
to those who belong to it the rights of our com- | 
mon humanity. 
_ The Senator from Indiana boasts that his State | 
imposes a fine upon the white man that gives | 
employment to the free black man. I am not 
surprised at the degredation of the colored people |, 
of Indiana, who are compelled to live under such | 
inhuman laws, and oppressed by the public senti- | 
ment that enacts and sustains them. I thank | 
God, sir, Massachusetts is not dishonored by such | 
laws! In Massachusetts we have about seven | 
thousand colored people. They have the same | 
rights that we have; they go to our free schools, | 
they enter into all the business and professional | 
relations of life, they vote in our elections, and in 
intelligence and character are scarcely inferior to | 
the citizens of this proud and peerless race whose | 
Superiority we have heard so vauntingly pro- || 
claimed to-night by the Senators trom Tennessee | 
(Mr. Jones} and Indiana, {Mr. Perrrr.] 

New, sir, I assure Senators from the South, || 

at we of the free States mean to change our | 
policy. I tell you, frankly, just how we feel and | 
just what we propose to do. We mean to with- | 
raw from these Halls that class of public men | 


= have betrayed us and deceived you; men 
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with you. And we intend to send men into these 


Halls who will truly represent us and deal justly 
with you. We mean, sir, to place in the councils 
of the nation men who, in the words of Jefferson, 
‘** have sworn on the altar of God eternal hostility 
to every kind of oppression of the mind and body 
of man.’’ Yes, sir, we mean to place in the na- 
tional councils men who cannot be seduced by 
the blandishments, or deterred by the threats of 
power; men who will fearlessly maintain our 
principles. I assure Senators from the South 


that the people of the North entertain for them | 


and their people no feelings of hostility; but they 
will no longer consent to be misrepresented by 
their own representatives, nor proscribed for their 
fidelity to freedom. This determination of the 
people of the North has manifested itself during 


faithless northern representatives, and the annihi- 


|, lation of old and powerful political organizations, 
| should teach Senators that the days of waning 
| power are upon them. ‘This action of the people 


teaches the lesson, which | hope will be heeded, 
that political combinations can no longer be suc- 
cessfully made to suppress the sentiments of the 
people. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I should be exceedingly 


unwilling to disturb the course of the Senator’s 


| argument, or interrupt his speech; but, as he is 


giving us what certainly is very interesting to the 
country, an exposition of those views which he 


entertains,and of which heis the exponenton this | 
| floor, wouid the Senator be kind enough to state— 


that we may understand fully his views and those 


of his party—whether, in conformity with the | 


principles of that party, if a Territorial organiza- 


| the past few months in acts not to be misread. by | 
_ the country. The stern rebuke administered to 





tion were now superseded by a State constitution || 


in any of the Territories of this Union, and, by 


| that constitution, the people of the State should 


adopt slavery as one of their domestic institutions, 
it would be consistent with his principles to admit 
that State into the Uuion with that constitution ? 
Mr. WILSON. I will answer the Senator 
frankly. I stand here ready to answer any ques- 


| tions put by the Senator from Louisiana, or any 
| other Senator. 


The party with which I act is a 
new organization. It has, so far as 1 know, in 


| Massachusetts, and in all the other States, never 


expressed any opinions or assumed any position 
on the question of slavery. I cannot, therefore, 
speak for it. The members of that party in my 


_ own State, in their individual capacity, would be 


decidedly opposed to the admission of slave States 
into the Union. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. [I shall trouble the Senator 
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Mr. WILSON. [have confidence in the fidelity 
of the people of Massachusetts to the obligauons 
imposed upon them by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. RUSK, Will the honorable Senator allow 
me to interrupt him a moment? As he is explain- 
ing the opinions of a new party, which will be 
important for good or evil, | desire to ask him a 
few questions. First, does that party regard the 
States and their citizens as equal in rights under 
the Constitution ? 

Mr. WILSON. So far as I know the senti- 
ments of the members of that party, they regard 
the sovereign States of this Union as equals under 
the Constitution, This is the true American 
doctrine; and | certainly think they will go for the 
equality of the citizens of all the States. 

Mr. RUSK. I desire to ask him another ques- 
tion, although I assure him | am reluctant to 
interrupt him. Does that party recognize the 
right in Congress to exclude, either directly or 
indirectly, the citizens of any State from equal 
rights of person and property in any of the ‘ler- 
ritories of the United States? 

Mr. WILSON. So far asthe party with which 
I act in Massachusetts is concerned, it has never 
taken any position upon this subject; but 1 will 
say that | do not know a man in the ranks of that 
party who does not believe that the Congress of 
the United States alone has the power to legislate 
for those Territories, and that nobody has a right 
to carry a slave there and keep him in bondage 
without the permission of Congress. In my opin- 
ion, Congress has no right to establish slavery in 
the Territories, or to allow the people to establish 


it. 

Mr. RUSK. My question is answered. 

Mr. WILSON. 1 have spoken, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in no spirit of unkindness towards our fellow- 
citizens of the South, of the sentiments, feelings, 


and purposes of the people of the North. I do 
not refer to the action of political parties. I refer 
to the people without distinction of party. Party 


combinations are not strong enough to repress the 
utterance, or to control the action of the people 
aroused at last to the vindication of their rights. 
If politicians here, or elsewhere, believe they can 
make any political combinations that shall ignore 
the issues forced upon the people of the free 
States, I tell them frankly that they will ignomin- 
iously fail. The people of the North are begin- 
ning to realize the responsibilities and duties im- 

osed upon them by the condition of the country. 
They feel that the end of proscription has been 


| laid upon them, and they will no longer consent to 


|| with one more question, if he will permit me. I | 


will ask that Senator if, frankly and conscien- | 


tiously, he believes that, in the event of the repeal 
of the fugitive slave law, the State and people of 
Massachusetts would adopt effective measures by 


which fugitive slaves from the South would be | 


captured and returned to their owners ? 
r. WILSON. I believe that if the fugitive 


| slave act should be repealed the Commonwealth 


of Massachusetts will fulfill her constitutional ob- 
ligations, but she will do it in her own way, so as 


be proscribed for holding opinions sanctioned by 
patriotism, humanity, and religion. 

These sentiments and opinions are the matured 
convictions of my judgment, and while I have a 
seat in this Chamber I shall adhere to them with 
fidelity, and support them with firmness. I hope 
at all times to meet honorabie Senators from the 


|, South in a spirit of kindness and conciliation; but 


to protect fully the rights of every man within her | 


jurisdiction. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I fear the Senator may 
think that these interrogatories are unfair encroach- 
ments upon his time, and I shail not push them, if 
they are unpleasant to him. 


answer. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. 
if, under his own convictions, under the principles 


no fear of denunciation, reproach, or ridicule, here 
or elsewhere, no hope of personal influence or 
political power, will ever deter me from the vindi- 


| cation of opinions which my heart and conscience 


approve. 

Mr. WELLER. I have listened to every word 
that has been said by the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Witson,]} and | desire now 
to propound to him an inquiry, which may, by 


| some, be considered impertinent, but which I 


Mr. WILSON. Not atall, sir; I am ready to | 


hope he will not so consider. I am not aware 


|| that, in the course of the remarks which he has 


I should like to understand | 


entertained by those whom he represents, or by | 


the —_ of the State of Massachusetts, he 
really believes that, in the event of the repeal of 
the fugitive slave law, a fugitive slave would be 


captured and restored to his southern owner, under | 


any circumstances? 
r. WILSON. 

Massachusetts would do, under any circumstances 
that may happen. But I will say that, in m 
judgment, she would fulfill the obligations whic 
the Constitution imposes upon her. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. That is a satisfactory an- 
swer. 

Mr. WELLER. Yes, if they would only do 
[Laughter.} 


I certainly cannot say what | 


made to the Senate, he has in any way indicated 
the manner in which he proposes to vote. The 
question before the Senate is whether he is in favor 
of a bill which shall procure a faithful and just 
enforcement of the fugitive slave law, among the 
other laws of the United States. That is the ques- 
tion, and I should like to have the opinion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts on that; because it 
may guide my action in the vote which | am to 
give here. Will the Senator be good enough to 
inform us whether he proposes to vote for the bill 
or not? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I did not say 
how I intended to vote; and I am sure of one 
thing, gentlemen will certainly discover when the 
yeas and nays are called; but I answer the Sena- 


‘tor now, frankly and candidly,I intend to vote 
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egainst the bill, I believe the bill is intended to 
enforce an unconstitutional and arbitrary law, and 
for no other purpose whatever, and to prevent, if 
possible, the influences now at work in the free 
States for the protection of the liberties of their 
own citizens. 


Mr. WELLER. The Senator, I believe, did | 


say, in the courseof his remarks, that he regarded 
the fugitive slave law as an unconstitutional and 
oppressive act. Entertaining that opinion, of 
course he will not vote for this bill, which seeks 
the enforcement of it. That Senator undertook 


to say, that if Congress repealed the fugitive slave | 


inw, he had no doubt the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetta would pass a law which would enable 
the slaveholder to recapture his property. Now, 
I ask whether there is a Senator within the sound 
of my voice who believes that if you were to 
repeal the fugitive slave law to-morrow, the Legis- 
Inture of a single one of the New England States 
would pass any enactment which would enable 


him to recapture his property; who does not know || 


that if this subject were pretermitted to the State 
Legislatures, it would operate as a total denial 
of the right of slaveholders to go within some 
States and recapture their property? 


Does he |; 


suppose this Union can be maintained when you | 
proscribe a certain section of the Union, and de- || 


prive these 
property? I do not intend to go into this discus- 
sion, certainly not at this earl 
ing; but if the debate shall be prolonged until 
opinions generally. It is enough for me to say 
that the Senator from Massachusetts has been 
most grossly misrepresented in the newspapers, 
and in m 

views of his colleague, (Mr. Sumner,] as ex- 
pounded heretofore. There is certainly a differ- 
ence of opinion between them. It may be that 


one of the right to recapture their | 
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Senate, 





conform to all the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion, reserving to herself the interpretation of the 

obligations of the Constitution. I have not under- | 
stood him, as the Senator from California seems 
to have done, to mean that, if the subject were 
pretermitted to the States, Massachusetts would 
pass any law enabling the owners of slaves to re- 
cover their rat which had escaped. 


| 


| memory of Jefferson, who declared, tha 


| with the oppressor. 
|| other hand, promptly comply with the 
|| to raise another bulwark around the Institution of 
Perhaps | ‘ 


I have not understood him; and I should like to 


hear his real views on that point. 
Mr. WILSON. The Senator from Florida 


the United States will erect no monume 


Nt to the 
ti 

unequal contest between slavery and freedom 
Almighty had no attribute which could take 
But the Senate wil! 


the 
’ the 
part 
» OD the 
demand 


slavery. 
Mr. President, as there is nothing new in the 


| circumstances of this transaction, so it has ha 


must certainly be aware that I cannot say what || 


Massachusetts would do, or what laws she would 
pass. I believe—lI believe it sincerely—the people 
of that State feel that the Constitution, and all the 
Constitution, is binding upon them. I should be 
willing to trust the peopleof that State to perform 
their constitutional duties. I believe they will do 
so; I believe that whatever action they may take, 


pened now, as on all similar occasions heret 


f 
that everything foreign from the question a _ 


t issue 


_ has been brought into the debate. The intrody,. 


| tion of these foreign matters has, as hereto 


fore, 


been attended with a profusion of reproaches, an¢ 


_ calumnies, and epithets, as inapposite to the oves. 


| upon whom such denunciations, calumnies 


will be such as to protect, to the fullest extent, the || 


liberties and rights of their own citizens. 


fore me, and all its circumstances and incidents, 
admonish me that the time has come when the 
Senate of the United States is about to grant another 
of those concessions which have become habitual 
here to the power of slavery inthis Republic. For 
the second time, in a period of nearly three months, | 


sion as they are inconsistent with the decorum ang 
dignity of an august Legislature. Those of y, 


’ | 
epithets have been showered, have endured then 


|| long, and I think no one will deny that we hays 


Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, the scene be- ‘| endured them patiently. To such Senators as 


| have given utterance to their opinions in that form 


of argument, | make, for myself, only this reply 


_ that that field of debate is relinquished exclusively 


the brilliant chandelier above our heads is lighted | 


|| up; the passages and galleries are densely crowded; 
hour of the even- | 


all the customary forms of legislation are laid || 
aside; the multifarious subjects, which have their 
daylight, I may take occasion to express my || 


rise in all parts of this extended country, are sud- 


| denly forgotten, in a concentration of feeling upon | 


| a single question of intense interest. 
| spent without adjournment. 
judgment, he does not express the | 


The day is | 
Senators, foregoing | 
their natural relaxation and refreshment, remain 
in their seats unti] midnightapproaches. Excite- 


|| ment breaks out in every part of the Chamber. 


the Senator from Massachusetts who has just | 


addressed the Senate is a l’ree-Soiler, as contra- 
distinguished from an Abolitionist. He has said 
that there are only about one thousand Aboli- 
tionists in Massachusetts. 
I had considered that that was the most popular 

arty in the State, and that the Senator from 

assachusetts who has not spoken (Mr. Sumner] 
was the exponent of the people of that State. 
But, sir, it seems I was mistaken. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wirson] is going to 
siand by the Union; if so he will find me along- 
side of him. 


Why, Mr. President, | 


Criminations and recriminations, and denuncia- 


classes, equally of those who have participated | 
in the debate, and of those who have remained | 
silent, grate harshly upon the ear. Such as these | 
were the incidents that heralded the passage of the 
fugitive slave act of 1850. Such as these attended | 
the abrogation of the Missouri compromise in | 
1854. I know full well that the fall of constitu- | 


| tional liberty is as certain to follow these incidents || 


occurring now, as it followed the like incidents on | 


|| the sad occasions to which I have referred. And, 
| for aught | know, the teeming gun which pro- | 
claimed those former triumphs ofslavery, isalready | 


I have no disposition to trespass on | 


the rights of his State, and if he will only stand | 


by me to prevent his people trespassing on the 


constitutional.rights of other sections of the Con- | 


federacy, we shall preserve the Union intact; but 


when he speaks of the sentiments generally enter- | 
tained in the free States, | suppose, like others, | 
he does not undertake to speak for the State which || 


] represent. 


We have no abolitionists there; but | 


if we have any at all they are colored men. | 


[Laughter. 

Mr. WILSON. The Senator from California 
has asked mea question, and I have answered 
him frankly. Now, I should like to ask him one. 

Mr. WELLER. Certainly; that is fair. 


planted again under the eaves of the Capitol, to | 
celebrate another victory. My course, on this | 
occasion, has been the same as on all former occa- | 
sions of a like character. 1 have forborne from 

engaging in the debate, until near the end of the | 
controversy, that the country may know who it is | 
and who it is not, that disturbs the public har- | 
mony, and breaks the public peace, by the agita- | 
tion of slavery in these Halls; and I shall speak | 


| now, less in the form of an argument against the | 


| ment which shall be rendered by the American || 


Mr. WILSON. The Senator says he will stand || 


by me in support of the Constitution. I wish to 


ask that Senator if he believes it would be en- | 


croaching, trespassing on, or interfering with the 
rights of the slave States of this Union, if Con- 
gress were to abolish slavery in this District, or 


bill before us, than of a protest, upon which I | 
shall take my stand, to abide the ultimate judg- | 


people. 


For myself, there is a painful association con- | 


‘nected with the rise of this debate. I arose in my | 


| neous! 


allow the people of the District of Columbia to || 


abolish it? 
Mr. WELLER. 
as | perceive that the Senator from New York 


not explain the reasons why I give this answer. 
Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, 1 am in favor 

of the bill, and I shall not delay the Senate a mo- 

ment, believing, as I do, that the policy of its 


| place at eleven o’clock this morning, simulta- | 
with the honorable Senator from Connec- || 


ticut, [Mr. Tovcey,}] and each of us demanded | 
an audience, which was assigned by the Chair to | 
him. He announced this bill, which, however | 


: || obscure in its language, was, as we all instantly 
I should so consider it; but 


knew, designed for the protection of officers of 


n , | the United States, who are engaged in executing 
{Mr. Sewarp] is very anxious to speak, I shall | 


the fugitive slave law. On the other side, I held 


|| inmy hand a proposition to be submitted to the 
| Senate, for the erection of a bronze monument, | 


} 


friends should be to pass it without saying any- | 


thing on their part; but, sir, 1 have a question to 
ut to the Senator from Massachusetts. I think 
e desires to be distinctly understood. His manner 
hae all the appearance of frankness, and I doubt 
it not; but | think he has been misunderstood. In 
reply to the interrogatory of the Senator from 


| 
| 


} 


! 


fifty feet high, in the city of Washington, which 

should illustrate the life and the death of Thomas | 
Jefferson, and commemorate the immortal names | 
of the signers of the Declaration of American In- | 
dependence. It was anew acknowledgment which 

I was about to ask from the Senate of the United | 
States to the great fact on which the liberties of | 
this country, and all its constitutions rest—that | 
all men are created equal. Sir, the success which | 


Texas, (Mr. Rusx,] in relation to the rendition of || the honorable Senator from Connecticut {Mr. 


fugitive slaves, 1 understood the Senator from 
Massachusetts to say, that Massachusetts would 


ti 


I 


Tovucer] obtained over me, when the floor was 
assigned to him, was ominous. The Senate of 


| the passage of this bill. 





| 





to themselves. Now, as on similar occasions 


| heretofore, the relations of political parties, anj 


their respective merits and demerits, have entered 
largely into the discussion. Sir, I shall forbear 
from entering into that part of the debate, for the 


| reason that | am addressing, not politicians, byt 


statesmen. So far as the justice or expediency of 
the measure under consideration is concerned, it 
can make no difference whether those who advo. 
cate it or those who oppose it are Whigs or are 
Democrats, or belong to that new class of men 


|| who are popularly called Know-Nothings. Argu. 
| ments based on such grounds may have their 
|| weight somewhere else—outside of this Chamber 
|| or possibly up there—([pointing to the galleries|— 
tions of Senators individually, and of Senators by || 


but certainly not down here. Inquisition has been 
made concerning the circumstances and influences 
which attended the recent elections of members, 
not only of this House, but of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, for the purpose, as it seems, of 
awakening prejudices against those who oppose 
I give notice to hon- 
orable Senators who have adopted this line of 
argument, that it is neither required by the people 
whom I represent here, nor is it consistent with 
their dignity and honor, that I should assume to 
interpret the motives which determined their choice 
of legislators. The results are before the world. 
They explain themselves. ually derogatory 
from my duty, and disrespectful to the statesmen 
around me, and to the States which they repre- 
sent, would it be, were I[ to inquire into the manner 
or circumstances of the elections made by those 
States. I recognize every Senator here as the 
exponent of the opinions and principles of the 
State from which he comes. And I hear no voice 
from any State but that to which its representatives 
give utterance. Nevertheless, Mr. President, | 
shall not shrink from such an exposition of my 
own opinions and sentiments on collateral issues, 
as shall tend to disembarrass a good cause, by 
relieving it from unjust prejudices, directed against 
myself as its advocate. 

First, in regard to what is called the Nebraska 
question. I freely confess that I regard the abro- 
gation of the Missouri compromise by the Ne 
braska bill of the last session as an unjust, unnec- 
essary, dangerous, and revolutionary act. | voted 
against it as such. Let that vote stand against me, 
in the minds and in the hearts, if it must be so, 0! 
those Senators who regard it asa cause for rt 
proach. Certainly, this is not the time to justify 
that vote. A time to do so was when the vole was 
given, and its vindication was then duly made. 

here is probably another time coming for the 
renewal of that vindication, a time in the near 
future, when the question of a restoration of free- 
dom throughout the Territories of the United States 
will arise in the Senate. Then, if God shall bless 
me withcontinued life, and health, and strength, 
hope again to do my duty. To that future time 
I adjourn the argument on the bill for the abrog* 
tion of the Missouri compremise. __ al 

There is more of propriety in the discussions © 
the fugitive slave law, which have been reopened 
during this debate. I have no need, however, \0 
speak on that subject. I have fully debated 
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heretofore, on more occasions than one, in this 
wiace, Every word of what I thea said is recorded 
‘» the legisiative history of the United States. 
There is not a thought that | would wish to add; 
there is nota word that I am willing to take away. 
fime is full surely and quite rapidly enough re- 
solving the question whether those were right who 
pronounced the fugitive slave law a just, and 
necessary, and constitutional act, full of healing 
»o a wounded country, or whether the humble 
individual who now stands before you was right 
when he admonished you that that law was un- 
necessary, unwise, inhuman, and derogatory from 
the Consutation, and that it would never be exe- 
cued without new and continued usurpations. 
The transaction of this night takes place in order 
that the words of that prophecy may be fulfilled. 
lam not allowed, sir, to reach the merits of 
this question without alluding to a body of men 
who sport in the public gaze under a name which 


[ hardly know how to repeat in the presence of | 


so grave and reverend an assemblage as this—the 
Know-Nothings. They are said to have con- 
trived their disguise with so much ingenuity, that 
one who is not a novitiate cannot deny a knowl- 
edge of their ceremonies and principles without 
implying his communion and membership with 
them. 
from Illinois, [Mr. Dovetas,} who charges me, 
among others, with such an affiliation, that I have 
no knowledge of that body of men, other than 
what is afforded me by the publications of the 
jay. Thus informed, [ understand the Know- 
Nothings to be a secret society or order, consist- 
ing of two or three grades, colleagued and mutu- 
ally sworn to elect individuals of their own order, 
or at least persons maintaining the principles 
which that order entertains, to all offices of trust 
and profit in the United States. Those principles 
[understand to be, in general, the same which, 
vefore the organization of the Know-Nothings, 
passed under the name of Native Americanism. 
[, sir, have no connection with that order. lam 
under no responsibility for its doings, and I have 


Nevertheless, I must reply to the Senator | 


not the least sympathy with its principles or sen- 


iments. I belong to one voluntary association 
of men, which has to do with spiritual affairs. It 
is the Christian church—that branch of it, all 


imperfect though I think it is, which, according | 


tomy notions, most nearly retains, in their pu- 
rity, the instructions of the Gospel. That asso- 
jation is an open one, which performs all its rites 
and gives ail its instructions with publicity, and 
invites every man, in the language of its Divine 
counder, to come in and partake of the privileges 
with which he invested it, and of the blessings 
whie he promises. I belong to one temporal 
society of men, and that is the political party 
which, according to my notions, embodies most 
tully and most truly, although, I confess, as in 
the other case, very inadequately, the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the 
Constitution of the United States. This associa- 
tion also, of which I have last spoken, is an open 
one. All its transactions are conducted in the 


oroad daylight; and it invites all citizens, and all | 


men who become subjects of the power of this 


Government, of whatever clime or race or color 


they may be, to enter into its ranks, to participate 
mn its labors, and to codperate in maintaining 


zood government, and in advancing the cause of | 


human nature. These two associations, the one 
spiritual and the other temporal, are the only 
voluntary associations to which I now belong, or 
ever have belonged since I became a man; and, 
unless | am bereft of reason, they are the only 
associations of men to which I shall ever suffer 
myself to belong. Secretsocieties, sir! Before I 
would place my right hand between the hands of 
other men, in a secret lodge, order, class, or coun- 
cil, and bending my knee before them, enter into 
combination with them for any object, personal or 
political, good or bad, | would pray to God that 
that hand and that knee might be paralyzed, and 
that I might become an object of the pity and even 
ofthe mockery of my fellow men. Swear, sir! 
»&aman, an American citizen, a Christian, swear 


‘o submit myself to the guidance and direction of | 


other men, surrendering my own judgment to their 
judgments, and my own conscience to their keep- 
ing! No, no, sir. | know quite well the falli- 
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if 

| fall into error and temptation. But my life has 

| been spent in breaking the bonds of the slavery of 
other men. I therefore know too well the danger 
of confiding power toirresponsible hands, to make 
myself a willing slave. Proscribe a man, sir, be- 
cause he was not born in the same town, or county, 
or State, or country, in which | was born! Why, 
sir, | do most earnestly and most affectionately 
advise all persons hereafter to be born, that they 
be born in the United States, and, if they can with- 
out inconvenience, to be born in the State of New 
York, and thus avoid a great deal of trouble for 
themselves and for others. [Laughter.] More- 
over, | do most affectionately enjoin upon all such 
persons as are hereafter to be born, that they be 
born of fathers and of mothers, of grandfathers 
and of grandmothers, of pure American blood. 
Suil more, sir, I do affectionately enjoin upon all 
who shali thus have the wisdom to come into 
| existence on this side of the Atlantic, and of such 

_ pure and untainted ancestry, to be either born in 

_ the Protestant faith, or to be converted as speedily 
as possible to that good and true Protestant 
Church, within whose pale I myself am accus- 
tomed to worship. 

More than that, sir. Speaking from a full 
knowledge and conviction of the serious incon- 
veniences which absolute and eternal slavery 
entails upon man and upon races of men, I do 
earnestly, strenuously, and affectionately conjure 
all people everywhere, who are hereafter to be 
born, to be born white. [Laughter.] Thus, being 
born in this free and happy country, and being 
born white, they will be born free. But, Mr. 
President, this is the length and this is the breadth 
of my connection with the new and mysterious 
order of patriots. And, if there shall hereafter come 
among us persons who, because from ignorance 
they may not be able to profit by my advice and 
counsel, shall be born in foreign lands; or, even if 
there shall be any who, in despite of my counsel, 
shall persist in being Roman Catholics, or Jews, 
or Turks, or Chinese; or if there shall be others 


who, disregarding my persuasion, shall insist upon | 


coming into the world with blackened faces and 
twisted hair, ali I can say, in regard to them, is, 
that 1 have done my duty, and | shall not add a 


feather’s weight to the disabilities which they | 


will incur by their presumption and perverseness. 
{Laughter. } 


Sir, my honorable friend from Connecticut [Mr. | 


| Gutcette] has thought this was a good occasion 
to invite us to consider the question of abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and has 
thereby incurred somecensure. Hecertainly had 
a warrant in the latitude which the debate had 
already assumed, although the subject was not 
very germane to the question before us. I have 
no hesitation to disclose my fanaticism in that 
direction. Five years ago I proposed, in the Con- 
| gress of the United States, the emancipation of all 
the slaves in the District of Columbia, with the 
consent of its citizens, to be expressed through the 
customary forms of a popular election, and with 
full compensation, to be paid out of the public 
| Treasury, to the individuals who should suffer 
| damage in their fortunes by so great an act of na- 
tional humanity and justice. I am ready to go 
| with my honorable friend that length now. I shall 
be ready to go the same length to-morrow, next 
| year, always. 
|| subject. 
| Land others here, sir, are denounced as Abo- 
litionists, in a broader sense, and, therefore, as 
traitors. I have no hesitation in confessing the 
whole truth on that point. I believe that | do not 
know a human being who maintains or supposes 
that the Government of the United States has 
lawful authority or right to abolish slavery in the 
States of this Union. Certainly, in my own opin- 
ion, that Government has no such power or right. 
But, sir, I am a man, none the less because | am 
| a citizen anda Senator of the United States. And, 
although I have no power to exercise in a slave- 
holding State, I very freely say, that, if | werea 
member of such a community, I should recom- 
mend to and urge upon my fellow-citizens there, 
with patience which could endure until the neces- 
| sary reform could safely be obtained, some meas- 
ure of emancipation, immediate or prospective, 
| with compensation for damages, through the ac- 


bility of my own judgment, and my liability to ' tion of the State Legislature, upon the ascertained 
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This is enough, | trust, on that 
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consent of the people. I add, further, to meet the 
requirements of those who suppose thata propo- 
sition of gradual emancipation to the slaveholding 
States is either timely now or soon will be so, 
that while I retain a place in the National Coun- 
cils, any slaveholding State willing to adopt the 
humane policy which has been already adopted 
by own State and by other States, shall have my 
vote for any aid, either in lands or money, from 
the Federal Government, which the condition of 
the public Treasury and of the national domain 
will allow, in furtherance of an object in which not 
only the slaveholding States are interested, but 
which concerns the whole Union, and even human 
nature itself. 

Mr. President, I have made my way at last, 
through the intricate mazes of this discusston, to 
the actual discussion before the Senate. The bill 
before us is in these words: 

“If a suit be commenced or pending in any State court, 
against any officer of the United States or other person, for 
or on account of any act done under any law of the United 
States, or under color thereof, or for or on account of any 
right, authority, claim, or title, set up by such officer or 
other person, under any law of the Untted States, and the 
defendant shall, at the first term of such State court after 
the passage of this act, or at the first term of such State 
court after such suit shall be commenced, file a petition for 
the removal of the cause for trial into the next circuit court 
to be held in the district where the suit is pending, or, if 
there be no circuit court in such district, then to the district 
court invested with the powers of a circuit court next to be 
held in said district, and offer good and sufficient surety for 
his entering in such court, on the first day of tts session, 
copies of said process against him, and also for his there 
appearing and entexing special bail in the cause, if special 
bail was Originally requisite therein, it shall then be the duty 
of the State court to accept the surety, and proceed no fur- 
ther in the cause ; and any bail that may have been taken 
shall be discharged, and the said copies being entered as 
aforesaid in such court of the United States, the cause shall 
there proceed in the same manner as if it had been brought 
there by original process ; and any attachment of the goods 

| or estate of the defendant by the original process shall hold 
the goods or estate so attached 'o answer the final judgment, 
in the same manner as by the laws of such State they would 
have been holden to answer such final judgment, had it 
been rendered by the court in which the suit commenced ; 
and the party removing the cause shali not be allowed to 
plead or give evidence of any other defense than that arising 
under a law of the United States, as aforesaid.’’ 
| What is proposed here isan innovation—a new 
thing—a thing unknown in the laws of the coun- 
try, since the States came into a Federal Union. 
The new thing is, that a person, civilly prose- 
cuted ina State court, and justifying under author- 
ity or color of a law of the United States, may 
oust the State of its jurisdiction, and remove the 
cause into a court of the United States. The 
first question which arises is, how does the thing 
stand now? Flow has it hitherto stood? What 
are the powers of the State courts, and what are 
their duties? What are the rights of parties in 
| the State courts? The Constitution of the United 
States binds together in Federal Union thirty-one 
States, which, while they remain equal and quali- 
fied sovereignties, at the same time constitute, in 
the aggregate, another qualified sovereignty. In 
so much as the chief business of Governmentis to 
protect the rights of its citizens or subjects, and 
as the performance of that duty is, under free 
Governments, assigned to courts of justice, and 
in so much as the citizen is simultaneously the 
subject of a State Government and of the Federal 
Government, the State courts and the United States 
courts exercise concurrently or coérdinately the 
power of trying civil actions which are brought 
against persons acting as officers of the Federal 
Government. The public officers of the United 
States are, as we all know, numerous, and of 
many classes—civil, military, and naval. They 
are engaged in executing lawerelating to the Army, 
the Navy, the customs, the public lands, the post 
office, the judiciary, and foreign relations. These 
agenis may be called upon to answer by any per- 
| son who is aggrieved, either in the proper Federal 
| court, or in acourt of the State where the grievance 
| happened. 

A case which will illustrate the ee now 
occurs to me. Two or three years ago, | success- 
fully maintained in the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States an action on the case, which had been 
brought in a justice’s court of the State of New 
York, by a woman, against a postmaster, who 
had refused to deliver to her a newspaper, on 
which the postage which could be rightfully de- 
manded was one cent. The postmaster pleaded 

|| before the justice, and before the supreme court of 
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the State, and before the court of appeals of the 
State, that none but a |'ederal court could assume 
jurisdiction in the case. When his plea was finally 
overruled in the court of last resort in the State, 
he appealed from that decision to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. ‘That Court affirmed 
the decision of the State court, and thus defined 
the law to be, that United States officersare amen- 
able to civil actions in the State tribunals. ‘The 
law now remains as it was then expounded, and 
so it has al ways stood since the establishment of 
the Constitution itself. It is wise and beneficent, 
because it surrounds the citizen with a double | 
safeguard against extortion, oppression, and every 
form of injustice committed by the authority or in 
the name of the great central executive power. 
The second question is, what is the nature and 
extent of the change which you propose to make 
by the bill which is under consideration? That 
question is answered ina word. Whenever the 
rights of a citizen are invaded in any State within 
the Union, by a person holding a commission, 
whether civil or military, from the President of 
the United States, he shall henceforth have only 
a single safeguard, instead of that double panoply 
which has hitherto shielded him, and he must 
either forego redregs or seek it in atribunal of the 
United States, in which justice is administered by 
judges appointed by the President and the Senate, 
and irremovable, except on impeachment by the 
House of Representatives, and, therefore, respon- 
sible in the Sonat possible degree to that whole- 
some public opinion which is the guardian of pub- 
lic liberty. Every postmaster and his deputy, 
every marshal and his deputy, every mail-con- 
tractor, every stage-driver, every tide-waiter, every 
lieutenant, every ensign, and even every midship- 
man, will be independent of State authority, and, 
when prosecuted before a magistrate or court, in 
the immediate vicinage where his offense is com- 
mitted, will defy the party aggrieved, and remove 
the action commenced against him into a Federal 


tribunal, whose terms are rarely held, and then || 


in remote and practically inaccessible places. | 
One half of the power residing in the States is 

thus to be wrested from them ata single blow, 

and they will henceforth stand shattered monu- 

ments of earlier greatness. 

No such change as this was anticipated by the 
framers of our Federal and State constitutions. 
They established the Federal Constitution chiefly | 
for the protection of the whole country against 
foreign nila They gave to it a stronger Ex- 
ecutive than they gave to the States, respectively. 
They established the State constitutions chiefly 
for the protection and defense of persona! rights. 
They knew that this central Government would 
grow stronger and stronger, and would ultimately 
become an imperial power. It has realized that 
expectation, and has become even a continental 
power. Hitherto, the citizen has enjoyed his 
double safeguard. Why shall one half of his 
panoply be now tornaway from him? What law- 
ful and proper object of the Federal Government 
has failed to be obtained by reason of the exercise 
of jurisdiction by State authorities over officers of 
the United States? None. Why, then, shall the 
ancient law and custom be changed? Is there 
danger that the citizen will be too secure under the 
double protection of the State courts and of the 
Federal courts? That was not the doctrine of the 
earlier days, and that is not sound doctrine now. 

1 demand, in the third place, a reason for this 
innovation. In reply, you urge, first, a precedent. 
Precedents, in every country, are the stair-way of 
tyrants. What is this precedent? It isa law 
which protects the public Treasury, by withdraw- 
ing from the State courts certain actions against 
collectors of the revenue. Who knows now with- 
out more examination than you allow time for us 
to make, on what ground, or under what circum- 
stances, or upon what exigency, that single depart- | 
ure from the ancient system was made? I do not | 
know that | should have been in favor of that 
departure. Nor can you show that the innovation | 
thus made, and which you now plead as a prece- 
dent, was necessary. Weare always wiser in our 
jadgments in retrospect than in anticipation. I 
can now see, when the precedent is pleaded to || 
justify a further departure from the ancient sys- | 


tem, abundant reasons to regret that the precedent | 
was ever established. | 
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You tell me, in the next place, that there is 
danger of insubordination—danger that the State 
Governments will nuilify the laws of the Federal 
Government. This is always the ready plea for 
Federal usurpations. It is the same ground 
which the British Government assumed towards 
British subjects in the American Colonies, when 
it transported them beyond seas, to be tried for 
pretended offenses. I proclaim in your ears 
here, and I proclaim before my countrymen, that 


there is no necessity and no shadow of necessity | 


for this great and fearful change. [rom every 


tribunal in any State of this Union which ren- | 


ders a final judgment that can affect the rights 
of any public officer of the United States, there 
is an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States reserved to him by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States; and that high tribunal 
can, merely by its mandate, annul that judgment, 
and discharge the party from all its consequences. 


This, and this alone, was the security which your | 


forefathers established to prevent the evils and 
dangers of insubordination by the State authori- 
ties. I proclaim, further, that when the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was submitted to the 


people in the several States, to be adopted by them, | 


the chief objection which was urged against it, 


the objection which was urged with the most | 


zeal, the most energy, and the most effect, was, 
that the liberties of the citizen would be brought 


into jeopardy by the extended power of the Fea- | 


eral judiciary. So strenuously was this objection 
urged, that the Constitution was not adopted until 


it was demonstrated by Hamilton, Jay, and Madi- | 
son, in the Federalist, that the State jurisdiction, | 


which you are now about to strike down, was left 
to the States, and could never be wrested from 
them without an act of Congress, which there was 
no reason to presume would ever be passed. 


Sir, this is an important transaction. I warn | 


you that it is a transaction too important to be 
suddenly projected, and carried out with unusual 
and unseemly rapidity. It is a transaction that 
will be reviewed freely, boldly, and through long 
years to come. You would have done well to 
have given us a week, ora day, or at least one 
hour, to prepare ourselves with arguments to dis- 
suade you from your purpose and to stay your 
hands. Suffer me to say, with all deference, that 


you would have done well if you had allowed | 
yourselves time to consider more deliberately the | 


necessity fora measure so bold, and the conse- 


quences which must follow it. 
ie ge sir, that there is no necessity for this | 


act. In every case which is intended to be reached 


by it, the mandate of the Supreme Court of the | 
| United States annuls the jud 
court which has mistaken its own powers or en- | 
croached upon the Federal authority; and the | 
State itself, with all its dignity and pride, falls | 


humbled and abased at the foot of central and im- 
perial power. I habitually contemplate everything 
connected with the development of the resources 


and with the extension and aggrandizement and | 
glory of this my country, with an enthusiasm | 
which I am sure [ do not always find burning in | 
the hearts of all with whom itis my duty to act | 
in her Councils. But, sir, | shudder when I think | 


that this development, this extension, this aggran- 


dizement, and this accumulation of glory, are | 


going on firmly, steadily, and crushingly, at the 


widely and erects itself higher and higher, is press- 
ing into crumbling fragments the pillars which 
constitute Hts true and just support. 

Sir, we have had, on this occasion, as we always 


| have on painful occasions of this kind, pathetic 


allusions to the safety of this Federal Union. 


|| And these allusions have been addressed to me, 
‘| although I have hitherto been content to be a 


silent listener to this debate. What do you think 
must be the feelings of a man, himself a repre- 


| sentative of three millions—one eighth of your 


whole people; a representative of one sixth of all 
the freemen in the Republic; a representative of 


| even a larger proportion of the whole wealth of 
| the country; a representative of your whole con- 


centrated commerce—when he finds himself sur- 
rounded by men who think that a community so 
numerous and so intelligent, and enjoying such 
wealth, and cherishing such interests, are so far 


ement of the State | 
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habitually blinded by passion as to be disloyal to 
the Union on which ail their safety depends? Sir 
1 almost forget my customary toleration, when | 
see around me men who know how the interests 
and affections of their homes cluster and entwine 
themselves with every fiber of their own hearts 
and who yet seem to forget that those interests 
and affections are the offspring of humanity itself 
and therefore common to all men, and Suppose 
that it is treason against the country to protest 
against the oppression of any one of its many and 
various masses and races. 

| warn you, Senators, that you are saving this 
Union at a fearful cost. This is a republican Goy. 
ernment—the first and only one that has ever been 
widely and permanently successful. Every man 
in this country, every man in Christendom, who 
knows anything of the philosophy of Government, 
knows that this Republic has been thus successfy| 
only by reason of the stability, strength, and great. 
ness of the individual States. You are saving the 
Union of those States by sapping and undermin. 
ing the columns on which it rests. You reply to 
all this, that there is a newly developed necessity 
for this act of Federal aggrandizement. There ig 
no such new necessity whatever. The courts of 
the several States have exercised their concurrent 
jurisdiction over officers and agents of the United 
States for a period of sixty years, in cases which 
involved life, liberty, property, commerce, peace, 
and war, subject to supervision by the supreme 
tribunal of the Union; and while individual rights 
have been maintained, the public peace has been 
everywhere preserved, and the public safety has 
never received a wound. During all that time, 
there has never been an agent or apologist of the 
Federal power so apprehensive for the public safety 
as to propose the measure which is now before us, 
There has never been a time when such a prop- 
osition would have been received with favor. There 
have, indeed, been discontents, but they have been 
local and transient. Such discontents are incident 
to free society everywhere, and they are inevitable 
-here. It is through the working of such discon- 
tents, that free communities, acting by constitu- 


| tional means, and within constitutional restraints, 


work out the reformation of errors, the correction 
of abuses, aud the advancement of society. All 
that has happened is a change of the scene of these 
ciscontents, resulting from a change in the geo- 
graphical direction which the action of the Federal 
Government takes. Heretofore, the murmurs of 
discontent came from the South. Now, the breeze 
which bears them sets in from the North. When 
the wind blew from a southern quarter, the rights 
of the citizen were not safe without the interposi- 
tion of the State tribunals. Now, when it comes 
from an opposite point of the compass, a Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Toucry] requires Con- 
gress to prohibit that interposition, and to arm 


| the Federal Government with new and portentous 


power. 

Mr. President, all this trouble arises out of the 
fugitive slave law. The transaction in which we 
are engaged is by no means the first act of a new 
drama. You began here in 1793 to extend into 
the free States, by the exercise of the Federal 
power, the war of races—the war of the master 


against the slave. The fugitive slave law which 


was then passed became obsolete. Though no 


|| great inconvenience was sustained, the pride of 
expense of these noble, independent States; that | 


| the majestic dome, while it spreads itself more 


the slaveholding power was wounded. In 1800, 
you passed a new fugitive slave law, and con- 


| nected with it measures designed to extend the 


territorial jurisdiction of the United States over 


'new regions without inhibiting slavery. You 
, were told at that time, as distinctly as you are 


‘told to-night, that your new law could not be 
‘executed, and would become obsolete for the 
same reasons that the old law had become obso- 
lete; that the failure of the old law had resulted, 
| not from its want of stringency, but from its too 
‘great stringency. You were told then, as dis- 
| tinctly as you are now told, that your new law, 


| with all its terrors, would fail, because, like the 


old law, and more than the old law, it lacked the 


‘elements to command the consent and approval 
_ of the consciences, the sympathies, and the judg- 
_ ments of a free people. 


The new law, however, was adopted, in defi- 





ance of our protest that it was an act of Federal 


‘usurpation, that it virtually suspended the writ 
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of habeas corpus, that it unconstitutionally denied 
atrial by jury, and that it virtually commanded 
a judgment of perpetual slavery to be summarily 
rendered, upon ex parte evidence, which the party 
accused was not allowed to refute in the due and 
ordinary course of thecommon law. You adopted 
new and oppressive penalties, in answer to all 
these remonstrances; and, under threats and 
alarms for the safety of the Union, the fugitive 
slave bill received the sanction of the Congress 
of the United States, and became a law. That 
was the second act. When murmurs and loud 
complaints arose, and remonstrances came in 
from every side, you resorted to an old and much- 
abused expedient. You brought all the great 
political parties in the United States into a coali- | 
tion and league to maintain this law, and every | 
word and letter of it, unimpaired, and to perpet- 
uate it forever. All your other laws, although 
they might be beneficent, and protective of human 
rights and of human liberty, could be changed, 
but this one unconstitutional law, so derogatory || 
from the rights of human nature, was singled | 
out from among all the rest, and was to be, like | 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, a decree | 
forever. 

This was the third act. And where are you 
now? It is only five years since the fugitive slave | 
law was passed. You have poured out treasure 
like water to secure its execugion. The public 
police, the revenue service, the Army and the 
Navy, have been at your command, and have all 
been vigorously employed to aid in enforcing it. | 
And still the fugitive slave law is not executed, | 
and is becoming obsolete. You demanda further | 
and a more stringent law. The Federal Govern- || 

| 
| 
| 


ment must be armed with new powers, subversive 
of public liberty, to enforce the obnoxious statute. 
The bill before us supplies those new powers. | 
This is the fourth act. It is easy to be seen that | 
it cannot be the final one. 

Sir, | look with sorrow, but with no anxiety, | 
upon these things. They will have their end 
before long in complete discomfiture. I abide the | 
time, and wait for theevent. I perform my duty? |, 
the only duty which remains for me now, in pro- |; 
testing against the enactment of this law, and in || 
expressing to you my conviction that you are | 
traveling altogether in the wrong direction. If || 
you wish to secure respect to the Federal author- || 
ities, to cultivate harmony between the States, to | 
secure universal peace, and to create new bonds || 
of perpetual union, there is only one way before 
you. Instead of adding new penalties, employing 
new agencies, and inspiring new terrors, you must 
go back to the point where your mistaken policy | 
began, and conform your Federal laws to Maena 
Cuarta, to the Constitution, and to the Rieurs 
or Man. ‘ 

Mr. BAYARD. Notwithstanding the lateness || 
of the hour, and the natural impatience of the 
Senate, at this time, to have the question disposed 
of, | cannot permit the views submitted by the | 
honorable Senator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] | 
to pass unnoticed, though I am disinclined to pro- 
long this debate. It is not my intention to make | 
any comment on that part of the remarks of the 
honorable Senator which seemed to me to indicate | 
that the celebrated Frenchman was not altogether | 
void of truth when he said that language was || 
given to us for the purpose of concealing our |, 
thoughts. If I were to take the professions of the | 
Senator from New York as to his regard for the | 
preservation of the Federal Union, and contrast 
them with the tendencies of the measures, and of || 
the system, which he, and those with whom he 1 
acts, have supported, I could scarcely believe that || 
he had that regard, no matter what might be the || 
interests of his constituents, for the maintenance | 
of the Union, that his language would seem to in- || 
dicate. Sure am I that if such be his regard for | 
the Union, he is woefully mistaken as to the effect |, 
of his actions and his doctrines in reaching the || 
result at which he appears to hope to arrive. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to go into any 
question foreign to the subject immediately before 
us, but I desire to confine the few remarks I pro- 
pose to make, strictly to the questions connected || 
with thie bill. | 

I hold it to be certain that any Government, in | 
order to be entitled to be called a Government, || 
should be able to carry its own laws into execu- | 





| our system. 


tion by its own power; otherwise it is no Govern- 
ment at all. From the earliest history of our sys- 
tem, such has been the intention of the Federal 
Constitution. It is perfectly true that we have 
divided the powers of Government between the 
States and the National Government, and it is 
perfectly true, that, as regards all municipal mat- 
ters, and all matters of internal regulation, they 
are generally left to the State governments and 
the people of the States. It is undeniably true 
that the Federal Government is one of limited 
authority, and of limited jurisdiction; but to the 
extent of the powers granted, the enforcement of 
the laws made in pursuance of those powers, is 


| just as necessary for the existence of this Govern- 


ment, as the ability to enforce their own laws is 
to the existence of the State governments. 

The honorable Senator from New York has been 
pleased to denounce this bill as an innovation on 
How does he attempt to establish 
that? Why, sir, he tells us there has always 
existed a right of appeal from the decisions of the 
State court of last resort, where a law of the Uni- 
ted States is in controversy, and the decision is 
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that is by State enactment. You find accordingly 


| that three States of this Union, within the last 


year, have passed statutes intended to render nuga- 
tory a law of the United States which has been 
decided to be constitutional by some of the ablest 
State courts of the Union, and also by almost every 


| Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


sitting separately in the circuit courts throughout 
the Union. Some States, | have said, have passed 
laws with a view to render that law nugatory— 
laws such as were read by my honorable friend 
from Louisiana to-day—which, on the face of their 
provisions, are shocking to all principles of justice; 


| laws which, among other provisions, contain this 


| 


one: that if a man makes a claim to property 
recognized by the Constitution and laws of his 
country as property, capable of existence, and if, 
by any accident, (for no exception is made of the 


| death of his witness, or the perjury of the oppos- 


ing party’s witness, or of any other cause what- 


| ever,) he fails to support his claim, he is to be 


against it; and, therefore, he says, it is an innova- | 


tion upon that system if we adopt now the same 
principle—which is, that the decision (no matter 


|| whether ultimate or not) on questions involving 
|| the constitutionality, regularity, and effect of an 
| act of Congress, whether within their jurisdiction 


or not, must be finally disposed of by the Federal 
tribunals. In what respect is it different? What 
innovation on the system is it whether the first 
decision be in the State or the Federal court, if the 
ultimate decision be by the United States courts? 
The honorable Senator was met by the diffi- 
culty that the same principle which this bill car- 
ries further and applies to all cases of State legis- 
lation, was previously adopted in this country in 


|| reference to our revenue laws. Under the revenue 


laws, the right to transfer the jurisdiction has 
existed for many years without complaint as to 
its constitutionality. It has stood upon the statute- 
book unimpeached as to its constitutionality, un- 
objected to by any quarter of the Union. The 
bill which we now propose to pass, embodies no 
other principle, is founded on no other constitu- 
tional power, than that which enabled the Federal 
Government to transfer the jurisdiction in revenue 
cases from the State to the Federal courts. ‘The 
principle of the two is precisely the same; but the 
answer of the honorable Senator to this argument 
was this: he asked, how do we know, how can we 
tell,on what ground that departure, as he calls it, 


| from our system was made in regard to the revenue 


laws? It matters not, Mr. President, what were 
the particular evils to be corrected which induced 
the Congress of the United States to pass that law 
in reference to the revenue system; that does not 
touch the argument in this case. It is enough 


to know that Congress have the constitutional 


|| power, and that they have exercised it unobjected 


to by any man in this broad Union. If the ques- 


_ tion of constitutional authority is settled, how can 


objections be made to the provisions of the pres- 
ent bill if we give reasons showing that it is ex- 
pedient and proper now to extend that principle 


| of the revenue laws to other cases of all denom- 


inations? 


What is this bill? It arises from a system of 


| imprisoned in the State prison as a convicted felon 
| because of the unsuccessful attempt to assert his 


rights! 
When such laws asthat are passed, with all the 


| influence of some State Legislatures, to prevent, 
| and intended to prevent, carrying into execution 


the laws of the United States, made under the 
Constitution, is it not a sufficient reason why the 
Congress of the United States, having the consti- 
tutional power, should interpose, not for the pur- 


| pose of aggression on the rights of any State, but 


simply in order to say that the officer, who is to 


| carry out their law, and those who aid that officer, 


| propose. 


if sued in a civil action for anything done under 
any law of the United States, shall have the elec- © 
tion of giving security and transferring jurisdic- 
tion to the Federal court, or allowing the suit to 
proceed to trial in the State court? Thatis all we 
It is nothing more than you have done 
in regard to the revenue system. It is doing what 


| the legislation of some States has rendered neces- 


|| sary, because no man can doubt that, in a State 


whose Legislature passes laws so atrocious as 
those of which we had a sample to-day, there 
would not be the slightest chance of justice to an 


| officer of the United States executing a mandate 
| of the courts of the United States in carrying out 

| the laws of the United States, unless he could 
| transfer his trial to the Federal tribunals of that 


State. At all events, he is entitled to the option. 
What is the reason and the whole theory of 


| our Government on this subject? Sir, the basis 
| on which the Federal judiciary is constituted was, 


and the very sonal of its jurisdiction is, that 


| local excitements in the States, or local jealousies 
| in the States, may prejudice the rights of citizens 


| 


of other States, or persons acting under the author- 
_ity of the Union, and on that very ground you 
| give the option of tribunal. Why may it not just 
| as well be said that you are prostrating the State 
| judiciaries by the provision of the Constitution 
| and laws of the United States, that, if a citizen of 
| the State of Massachusetts chooses to sue for his 
| rights of property in Georgia or South Carolina, 
| he shall have the option of going into the Federal 


'| tribunals; and that, if he is sued in either of those 


| 


| States, he shall have the means of transferring the 
| jurisdiction from the State to the Federal courts? 
| What is the basis of that? Experience under the 


legislation which has grown up under the influ- || old Confederation had indicated that there might 


ence of a spirit of fanaticism, a spirit which is 


| striking at the foundations of this Union. Within 


the last eight or ten years what has been the prog- 
ress of things? The act of Congress called the 
fugitive slave law was modified, was made practi- 
cally enforcible, no more. None of its essential 
principles were altered from the time of its first 
enactment to the passage of the amended law of 
1850. When that law was passed, the first steps 
of the honorable Senator’s coadjutors, and those 


who think with them, were open resistance to the | 


law. They went even so far as to murder an offi- 
cer of the United States in the performance of his 
duty. But, sir, prudence taught them that this 
species of resistance to the laws of the United 
States, under any plea of philanthropy, or what- 
ever they cloaked it under, would never be sanc- 
tioned by the sentiment of the people of thecountry. 
Finding that to be so, they have since resorted to 
another mode of nullifying and rendering nugatory 


| the constitutional laws of the United States, and 


be such a state of excitement, arising from local 
or temporary causes, as to prevent the probabili- 
ties of justice, which might bias the State tribu- 
| nals, and that, under those circumstances, the 
Federal tribunal would be the most proper one to 
determine the question. For this reason, the 
framers of the Constitution provided not that it 
should be mandatory, but that the option should 
be given in such a case with a view to secure the 
rights of the citizens of the different States tinder 
the Federal Constitution; the option was given of 
being tried either before the Federal or State tri- 
bunals. Was this ever considered an indignity 
or reflection upon the State tribunals? And yet 
| that is based upon the same principle precisely as 
the bill which we now seek to pass. That prin- 
ciple is, that circumstances might occur, that there 
might be excitement, there might be a perverted 
state of sentiment in reference to the rights of cit- 
izens of another State, which would prevent jus- 
| tice being administered in the State tribunals; and, 
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therefore, throughout the whole country, from the 
earlieat origin of the Government, there have been 
Federal tribunals provided, to which citizens of 
the States might remove their causes from the 
State tribunals. The same reason applies here; it 
is unanswerable. Wehave shown a state of facts 
justifying this. There is a party who first at- 
tempted an organized opposition to this Govern- 
ment. 1 will not speak of their motives; but cer- 


tainly, if their objects be effected, this Unton must 
certainly be at an end. An orgamzed party has 
grown up, formidable I admit—and 1 admit it with 
sorrow and regret—which first attempted to put 


at defiance a law by mobs and by murder. They 
found that there was yet remaining too much 
attachment to the Union, and they had so much 
reflective power remaining themselves as to see 
that four or five instances of that kind would 
necessarily make their fellows stop and inquire 
into the motives of the action of men who used 
such a mode of proce ding to sustain their opin- 
ions. ‘Then they have had resort to State legisla- 
tive action for the purpose of attaining the same 
object which they first 
resistance to the laws. 

It is to meet that contingency that the present 
bill has become imperative, and is within the 


terms of the Constitution, fully and to its broadest 
extent, as much as the same provision in our 
revenue laws. Ifthe same legislation which was 


conferred under the revenue laws was constitu- 
tional, as applied to them, the shadow of a dis- 
tinction cannot be made between the 
tional powers a6 exercised there, and as intended 
to be exercised here. 
to allege that you do not know the motives under 
which that law was passed; they may have been 
totally different; but if the power existed to pass 
it, then it is no innovation upon the Federal Con- 
atitution when the same principle, under a differ- 
ent state of circumstances, calls for the enactment 
of the present bill. 

Mr. SUMNER. Mr. President, on a former 
occasion, as slavery was about to clutch one of its 
triumphs, | rose to make my final opposition to it 
at midnight. Itis now the same hour. Slavery 
is again pressing for its accustomed victory, which 
I again undertake for the moment to arrest. It 
is hardly an accidental conjunction which thus 
constantly brings slavery and midpight together. 

Since eleven o’clock this forenoon we have been 
in our seats, detained by the dominant majority, 


conastitu- 


which, in subservience to slavery, has refused to | 


postpone this question or to adjourn. Atl other 
things are neglected. 
ests which, at this late stage of the session, all 
press for attention, are put aside. According to 
the usages of the Senate, Friday is dedicated to the 
consideration of private claims. I have been ac- 
customed tocall it our day of justice, and { have 
been glad that, since these matters are referred to 
us, at least one day in the week has been thus set 
apart. But slavery grasps this whole day, and 
changes it to a day of injustice. By the Calen- 
der, which I now hold in my hand, it appears 
that, at this moment, upwards of seventy-five pri- 
vate bills, with which are associated the hopes and 


fears of widows and or;hans, and of all who come | 


to Congress for relief, areon your table neglected, 
aye, sir, sacrificed to the bill which is now urged 
with so much pertinacity. Like Juggernaut, the 
bill is driven over prostrate victims. And here is 
another sacrifice to slavery. 

But I do not adequately expose the character of 


this bill when I say it is a sacrifice to slavery. It | 


is a sacrifice to slavery in its most odious form. 
Bad as slavery may be, it is not so bad as hunt- 
ing slaves. There isa seeming apology for slavery 
at home, in the States where it prevails, founded 
on the difficulties in the position of the master and 
the relations of personal attachment which it some- 
times excites; but every apology fails when you 
seek again to enslave the fugitive whom the master 
could not detain by duress or by kindness; and 
who, by courage and intelligence, under the guid- 
ance of the north star, has achieved a happy free- 
dom. Sir, there is a wide difference between a 
slaveholder and a slave-hunter. 


But the bill before you is to aid in the chase of 


slaves. This is its object. ‘This is its * being’s end, || 
andaim.’’ And this bill, with this object, is pressed | 


upon the Senate by the honorable Senator from 
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sought to attain by open | 


it is no answer whatever | 


| ground of offense. 


The various public inter- 


| of attention, | do not dwell. 
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Connecticut, [Mr. Toucey.}] Not from slave soil, 
but from free soil, comes this effort. A Senator 
from the North—a Senator from New Eng'and— 
lends himself to the work, and with unnatural zeal 
helps to bind still stronger the fetters of the slave. 

Mr. RUSK. Will the honorable Senator allow 
me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. SUMNER. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSK. IL ask him to point out the words 
in this bill where slavery is mentioned. 

Mr. SUMNER. Iam glad the Senator from 


Texas has asked the question, for it brings atten- 


tion at once to the true character of this bill. I 
know its language well, and also its plausible title. 
On its face it purports to be *‘ a bill to protect offi- 
cers and other persons acting under the authority 
of the United States;’’ and it proceeds to provide 
for the transfer of certain proceedings from the 
State courts to the circuit courts of the United 
States. And yet, sir, by the admission of this 
vhole debate, stretching from noon to midnight, 
it isa bill to bolster up the fugitive slave act. 

Mr. RUSK. I have not listened to the debate, 
but | ask the Senator to point out in the bill the 
place where slavery is mentioned. If the Consti- 
ution and laws appoint officers and require them 
to discharge duties, will he abandon them to the 
mob? 

Mr. SUMNER. The Senator asks me to 
point out any place in this bill where ‘‘slavery”’ 
is mentioned. Why, sir, this is quite unneces- 
sary. I might ask the Senator to point out any 
place in the Constitution of the United States 
where ‘*sluvery’’ is mentioned, or where the word 
‘* slave’? can be found, and he could not do it. 

Mr. RUSK. That is evading the question. I 
asked the Senator to point out in the bill the clause 
where slavery ismentioned. The bill proposes to 
protect officers of the United States, whom you 
appoint, in discharging their duties. If they are 
to be left unprotected, repeal your law. 

Mr. SUMNER. I respond to the Senator, 
with all my heart, “repeal your law.” Yes, sir, 
repeal the Fugitive Act which now requires the 
support of supplementary legislation. Remove this 
And before I sit down, I hope 
to make that very motion. Meanwhile, I evade 
no*question propounded by the honorable Senator; 
but | do not consider it necessary to show that 
‘*slavery’’ is mentioned in the bill. It may not 


be found there in name; but slavery is the very | 


soul of the bill. 

Mr. RUSK rose. 

Mr. SUMNER. The Senator has interrupted 
me several times; he may do it more; but, per- 
haps, he had better let me go on. 

Mr. RUSK. I understand the Senator; but I 
make no boast of that sort. 

Mr. SUMNER. Very well. 
be allowed to proceed. Of the bill in question, I 
have little to say. Its technical character has 
been exposed by various Senators, and especially 
by my valued friend, the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
Cuase,}] who opened this debate. Suffice it to 
say, that it is an intrusive and offensive encroach- 
ment on State rights, calculated to subvert the 
power of the States in the protection of the liberties 
of their citizens. This consideration alone would 
be ample to secure its rejection, if the attachment 
to State rights, so often avowed by Senators, 
were not utterly lost in a stronger attachment to 
Slavery. Butonthesethings, although well worthy 
Objectionable as the 
bill may be on this ground, it becomes much more 


At last I’ may 


so when | regard it as an effort to bolster up the | 


Fugitive Slave Act. 

Of this actit is difficult to speak with modera- 
tion. Conceived in defiance of the Constitution, 
and of every sentiment of justice and humanity, it 
should be regarded as an outlaw. It may have 
the form of legislation, but it lacks every essential 
elementof law. I have so often exposed its char- 
acter on this floor, that I shall be brief now. 

There is an argument against it which has espe- 
cial importance at this moment, when the Fugitive 
Act is made the occasion of a new assault on State 
rights. This very act is an assumption by Con- 
gress of power not delegated to it under the Con- 
stitution, and an infraction of rights secured to the 
States. Show me, sir, if you can, the clause, sen- 
tence or word in the Constitution which gives to 
Congress any power to legislate on this subject. 
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I challenge honorable Senators to prod .ce jt. I 
fearlessly assert that it cannotbedone. ‘Che obj. 
gations imposed by the ‘ fugitive” clause, wha. 
ever they may be, rest upon the Staces, and not 
upon Congress. The associate clai.se touchine 
the ‘* privileges of citizens”’ has never been made a 
source of power. It will be in the recolletion o¢ 
the Senate that, during the last session, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, [Mr. Bensamin,] in answer 
to a question from me, openly adm .tted that there 
were laws of the southern States, bearing hard 
upon colored citizens of the North, which were 
unconstitutional; but when I pressed the honora. 
ble Senator with the question whether he would 
introduce or sustain a bill to carry out the clause 
of the Constitution securing to these citizens their 
rights, he declined to answer. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I think, Mr. President, | 
have a right to set the record straight upon that 
point. IL rose in the Senate on the occasion re. 
ferred to, as will be perfectly well recollected by 
every Senator present, and put a respectful ques. 
tion to the Senator from Massachusetts. Instead 
of a reply to my question, he put a question to 
me, which I answered, and then I put my question, 
Instead of replying to that, he again put a ques. 
tion tome. Considering that as an absolute eva- 
sion of the question which I put to him, I declined 
having anything further to say in the discussion, 
[ was not here sumitting to an interrogatory from 
the gentleman. I put to him a respectful question, 
He preferred to put one to me instead of answer. 
ing mine. I yiekied and answered; and when [ 
again repeated mine, he continued interrogating 
me. It was obvious to every Senator preseiit that 
he evaded an answer to my question, and I there- 
fore let the matter drop. 

Mr. SUMNER. ‘The Senator from Louisiana 
will pardon me if I suggest that there Is an incon- 
trovertible fact which shows that the evasion was 
on his part. The record testifies not only that he 
did not reply, but that I was cut off from replying 
by the efforts and votes of himself and friends. 


| Let him consult the Congressional Globe and he 


Will find it all there. I can conceive that it might 
have been embarrassing to him to reply, for had 
he declined to sustain a bili to carry out the clause 
in question, it would have been awk ward, at least, 
to vindicate the Fugitive Slave Act. And yet 
there are Senators on this floor who, careless of 
the flagrant inconsistency, vindicate the exercise of 
power by Congress under the ‘* fugitive ”’ clause, 
while their own States at home deny to Congress 
any power under the associate clause, assume to 
themselves a complete right to determine the 
extent of its obligations, and ruthlessly sell into 
slavery colored citizens of the North. 

Mr.BUTLER. Does the Senator alludeto my 
State? - 

Mr. RUSK. No; to mine. 

Mr. BUTLER. If he means South Carolina 
I willreply tohim. Thisis about the fourth time, 
I think, that the Senator, and his predecessor { Mr. 
Winthrop] before him, have alluded to the laws of 
South Carolina If that be his allusion, I intend 
to give some facts in relation to the subject of 
which I have put myself in possession since Mr. 
Winthrop formerly brought it here for discussion. 
If the Senator intends to allude to South Carolina 
let him say so. 

Mr. SUMNER. I do allude to South Carolina, 
and also to other southern States; but especially 


| to South Carolina. 


Mr. RUSK. Does the Senator allude to Texas? 

Mr. SUMNER. The Senator had better allow 
metogoon. When I have finished, he canmake 
any explanation he thinks necessary. 

Mr. RUSK. I will not take the trouble; I do 


| not think the game is worth the candle. 


Mr.SUMNER. Very well. The Senatorcan 
doas he pleases. But let me say, that if | allude 
to these States, it is not to bring vp and array the 
hardships of individual instances, but simply t 
shew the position occupied by them on a constl- 
tutional question identical with that involved in 
the Fugitive Act. And now, at the risk of repe- 


| tition, if | can have your attention for a brief mo- 


ment, without interruption, I will endeavor to ste'é 


anew this argument. 


The rules of interpretation, applicable to the 


clause of the Constitution, securing to “ the citi- 
‘| zens of each State all privileges and immunities of 
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citizens in the several States,’’ are equally appli- 


cabie to its associate clause, forming a part of the 
same section, in the same article, and providing 
that “persons held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due.’’? Of 
this there can be no doubt. 

If one of these clauses is regarded as a compact 
between the States, to be carried out by them re- 
spectively, according to their interpretation of its 
obligations, without any intervention of Congress, 
then the other must be so regarded; nor can any 
legislative power be asserted by Congress under 
one clause which is denied under the other. 

Congress, in abstaining from all exercise of 
power under the first clause, when required thereto 
in order to protect the liberty of colored citizens, 
while it has assumed power under the second 
clause, in order to obtain the surrender of fugitive 
slaves, has shown an inconsistency which becomes 
more monstrous when it is considered that, in the 
one case, the general and commanding interests 
of liberty have been neglected, while in the other, 
the peculiar and subordinate interests of slavery 
have been carefully secured; and such an exercise 
of power is an alarming evidence of that influence 
of slavery in the national Government which has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be ever- 
thrown. 

According to the express words of the Consti- 
tution, in the tenth amendment, ‘* the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people;”’ and 
since no powers are delegated to the United States 
in the clause relating to ** the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens,’’ or in the associate clause of 
the same section, relating to the surrender of ‘* per- | 
sons held to service or labor,’’ therefore all legis- | 
lation by Congress under either clause must be an | 
assumption of undelegated powers, and an infrac- 
tion of rights secured to the States respectively, or | 
to the people; and such, I have already said, is the | 
Fugitive Slave Act. 

I might go further, and, by the example of 
South Carolina, vindicate to Massachusetts, and 
every other State, the right to put such inter- | 
pretation upon the ‘* fugitive ” 
think proper. The Legislature of South Carolina, | 
ina series of resolutions, adopted in 1844, asserts | 
the following proposiuon: 

| 


‘* Resolved, That free negroes and persons of color are 
not citizens of the United States within the meaning of the 
Constitution, which confers upon the citizens of one State 
the privileges and immunities of the citizens of the several 
States. ”? | 


Here is a distinct assumption of a right to de- 
termine the persons to whom certain words of the 
Constitution are applicable. Now, nothing can 
be clearer than this: If South Carolina may de- 
termine for itself whether the clause relating to 
‘‘the privileges and immunities of citizens’’ be 
applicable to the colored citizens of the several 
States, and may solemnly deny its applicability, 
then may Massachusetts, and every other State, 
determine for itself whether the other clause relat- 
ing to the surrender of ‘* persons held to service 
or labor,’’ be really applicable to fugitive slaves, 
and may solemnly deny its applicability. 

Mr. President, I have said enough to show the 
usurpation by Congress under the ‘ fugitive”’ 
clause of the Constitution, and to warn you against 
renewing this usurpation. But I have left un- 


touched those other outrages, plentiful as words, | 
which enter into the existing fugitive slave act, | 


among which are the denial of trial by jury; the 
denial of the writ of habeas corpus; the author- 
ization or judgment on ex parte evidence, without 
the sanction of cross-examination; and the sur- 
render of the great question of human freedom to 
be determined by a mere commissioner, who, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Constitution, 
is grossly incompetent to any such service. I have 
also left untouched the hateful character of this 


enactment as a barefaced subversion of every | 


principle of humanity and justice. And now, sir, 
we are asked to lend ourselves anew to this enor- 
mity, worthy only of indignant condemnation; 
we are asked to impart new life to this pretended 
law, this false act of Congress, this counterfeit 
enactment, this monster of legislation, which 


clause as it shall |: 
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draws no life from that supreme law which is the 
essential fountain of life to every human law. 

Sir, the bill before you may have the sanction 
of Congress; and in yet other ways you may seek 
to sustain the Fugitive Slave Act. But it will be 
in vain. You undertake what no legislation can 

| accomplish. Courts, too, may come forward and 

|| lend it their sanction. All this, too, will be in 
vain. 1 respect the learning of judges; I reverence 
the virtue, more than learning, by which their 
lives are often adorned. But nor learning nor 
virtue, when, with mistaken force, bent to this 
purpose, can avail. I assert confidently, sir, and 
ask the Senate to note my assertion, that there is 
no court, howsoever endowed with judicial quali- 
ties, or surrounded by public confidence, which is 
strong enough to lift this act into any permanent 
consideration or respect. It may seem, for a mo- 
ment, to accomplish thefeat. Its decision may be 
enforced amidst tears and agonies. A fellow man 
may be reduced anew to slavery. But ail will be 
in vain. Theactcannot be upheld. Anything so 
entirely vile, so absolutely atrocious, would drag 

_anangeldown. Sir, it must drag down every court 
which in an evil hour, ventures to sustain it. 

And yet, sir, in zeal to support this enormity, 
Senators have not hesitated to avow a purpose to 
break down the recent legislation of States calcu- 
lated to shield the liberty of their citizens. ‘* It is 
difficult,”’ says Burke, ‘‘to frame an indictment 
against a whole people.’’ But herein the Senate, 
where are convened the jealous representatives of 
the States, we have heard whole States arraigned, 
as if already guilty of crime. The Senator from 
Louisiana, [Mr. Bensamin,] in plaintive tones, 
has set forth the ground of proceeding, and more 
than one sovereign State has been summoned to 
judgment. It would be easy to show, by a criti- 
cal inquiry, that this whole charge is without just 
foundation, and that all the legislation so much 
condemned, is as clearly defensible under the 
Constitution as it is meritorious in purpose. Sir, 
the only crime of these States is, that liberty has 
been placed before slavery. Follow the charge, 

} point by point, and this will be apparent. In 
| securing to every person claimed asa slave, the 
protection of trial by jury and the habeas corpus, 
they simply provide safeguards, strictly within 
the province of every State, and rendered neces 
sary by the usurpation of the Fugitive Act. In 
securing the aid of counsel to every person claimed 
as a slave, they but perform a kindly duty, which 
no phrase or word in the Constitution can be tor- 
, tured to condemn. In visiting with severe pen- 
alties every malicious effort to reduce a fellow-man 
to slavery, they respond to the best feelings of the 
human heart. Jn prohibiting the use of the county 
jails and buildings, as barracoons and slave-pens; 
in prohibiting all public officers, holding the com- 
mission of the State, in any capacity ,—whether as 
| chief justice or justice of the peace, whether as 
governor or constable,—from any service as a 
Slave Hunter; in prohibiting the volunteer mililia 
of the State, in its organized form, from any such 
service, the States simply exercise a power under 
the Constitution, recognized by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, even while upholding 
slavery, in the fatal Prigg case, by positive PRO- 
HIBITION, to withdraw iis own officers from this 
offensive business. 
For myself, let me say that [ look with no pleas- 


ureon any possibility of conflict between the State- 


and national jurisdictions; but I trust that, if the 
interests of freedom so require, the States will not 
hesitate. From the beginning of this controversy, 
I have sought, as | still seek, to awaken another 


|, influence, which, without the possibility of con- 


flict, will be mightier than any act of Congress and 
the sword of the National Government. I mean 
an enlightened, generous, humane, Christian Pub- 
| lic Opinion, which shall blast with contempt, 
indignation, and abhorrence, all who, in whatever 
form, or under whatever name, undertake to be 
agents in enslaving a fellow man. Sir, such an 
Opinion you cannot bind or subdue. Against Us 
subtle, pervasive influence, your legislation and 
'| the decrees of courts will be powerless. Already 
in Massachusetts, I am proud to believe, it begins 
| to prevail; and the Fugitive Act will soon be there 
i a dead letter. 
| Mr. President, since things are eo, it were well 


draws no life from the Constitution, as it clearly 
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to remove this act from our statute-book, that it 
may no ionger €Xist &3 an occasion of ill-will and 
a point of conflict. Let the North be relieved 
from this usurpation, and the first step will be 
taken towards permanent harmony. The Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Bensamin] has proclaimed 
anew to-night what he has before declared on thia 
floor—*‘ that slavery is a subject with which the 
Federal Government has nothing todo.’ L thank 
him for teaching the Senate that word. True, 
most true, sir, ours is a Government of freedom 
which has nothing to do with slavery. This is 
the doctrine which I have ever maintained, and 
which I am happy to find recognized in form, if 
not in reality, by the Senator from Louisiana, 
The Senator then proceeded to declare that ‘all 
that the South asks is to be let alone.”’ This re- 
quest is moderate. And I say for the North, that 
all that we ask is to be letalone. Yes, sir, let us 
alone. Do notinvolve usin thesupport of slavery. 
Hug the viper to your bosoms, if you perversely 
will, within your own States, until it stings you 
to a generous remorse, but do not compel us to 
hug it too; for this | assure you we will not do. 
3ut the Senator from Louisiana, with these 


| professions on his lips, proceeds to ask, doubtless, 


with complete sincerity, but in strange forget- 
fulness of the history of our country: ‘Did we 
ever bring this subject into Congrese?’’ Yes, sir, 
that was his inquiry, as if there had been any 
moment from the earliest days of the Republic, 
when the supporters of slavery had ceased to 
bring this subject into Congress. Almost from 
the beginning it has been there, through the exer- 
cise of usurped power, no where given under the 
Constitution, for I am glad to believe that the 
Constitution of my country contains no words out 
of which slavery, or the power to support slavery, 
can be derivef; and this conclusion, | doubt not, 
will yet be affirmed by the courts. And yet, the 
honorable Senator asks: ** Did we ever bring this 
subject into Congress???’ The answer shall be 
plain and explicit. Sir, you brought slavery into 
Congress, when shortly after the adoption of the 
Constitution, you sanctioned it in the District of 
Columbia, within the national jurisdiction, and 
adopted that barbarous slave code, still extant 
on your statute-book, which the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Gitterve] has so eloquently 
exposed to-night. You brought slavery into Con- 
gress, when at the same period you accepted the 
cession of territories from North Carolina and 
Georgia, now constituting States of the Union, 
with conditions in favor of slavery, and thus began 
to sanction slavery in Territories within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of Congress. You brought 
slavery into Congress, when, at different times, 
you usurped a power not given by the Constitu- 
tion, over fugitive slaves, and by most offensive 
legislation thrust your arms into distant northern 
homes. You brought slavery into Cogress, when, 
by express legislation, you regulated the coast- 
wise slave trade, and thus threw the national shield 
over a traffic on the coast of the United States, 
which on the coast of Congo you justly brand 
as ‘‘piracy.”?’ You brought slavery into Con- 
gress when, from time to time, you sought to in- 
troduce new States with slaveholding constitutions 
into the national Union. And, permit me to gay, 
sir, you brought slavery into Congress when you 
called upon it, as you have done even at this very 
session—to pay for slaves, and thus, in defiance 
of a cardinal principle of the Constitution, made 
the National Government recognize property in 
men. And yet theSenator from Louisiana, with 
strange simplicity, says that the South only asks 
to be let alone. Sir, the honorable Senator only 
borrows the language of the North, which, at each 
of these usurpations, exclaims, ‘*Let us alone.” 
And let me say, frankly, that peace can never 
prevail until you do let us alene—until this sub- 
ject of slavery is banished from Congress by the 
triumph of freedom—until slavery is driven from 
its usurped foothold, and freedom is made national 
instead of sectional—and until the National Gov- 
ernment is brought back to the precise position ft 
occupied on the day that Washington took his 
first oath as President of the United States, when 
there was no Fugitive Act, and the national flag, 
as it floated over the national! territory within the 
speatetan of Congress, nowhere covered a single 
slave. 
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And now, sir, as an effort in the true direction 
of the Constitution; in the hope of beginning the 
divorce of the National Government from slavery, 
and to remove ali occasion for the proposed meas- 
ure under consideration, I shal! close what I have 
to say with a motion to repeal the Fugitive Act. 
Twice already, since I have had the honor of a 
sent on this floor, I have pressed that question to 
a vote, and I mean to press it again to-night. 
After the protracted discussion, involving the 
character of this enactment, such a motion seems 
logically to belong to this occasion, and may fitly 
close its proceedings. 

Ata former session, on introducing this prop- 
osition, | discussed it at length, in an argument, 
which I fearlessly assert has never been answered, 
and now, in this debate, I have already touched 
upon various objections. ‘There are yet other 
things which might be urged. I might exhibit 
the abuses which have occurred under the Fugitive 
Act; the number of free persons it has doomed to 
slavery; the riots it has provoked; the brutal con- 
duct of its officers; the distress it has scattered; the 
derangement of business it has caused; interfering 
even with the administration of justice, changing 
court-houses into barracks and barracoons, and 
filling streets with armed men, amidst which law | 
is silent. All these things I might expose. But 
in these hurried moments, I forbear. Suffice it to 
say, that the proposition to repeal the existing 
Fugitive Act stands on adamantine grounds, which 
no debate in opposition can shake. 

There are considerations belonging to the pres- 
ent period which give new strength to this propo- 
sition. Public opinion, which, under a popular 
Government, makes and unmakes laws, and 
which, for a time, was passive and acquiescent, 
now lifts itself everywhere in the States where 
the act is sought to be enforced, and demands a 
change. Already three States, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Michigan, by formal resolutions 
presented to the Senate, have concurred in this de- 
mand. The tribunals of law are joining at last with 
the people. The superior court of Cincinnati has 
denied the power of Congress over this subject. 
And now, almost while [ speak, comes the 
solemn judgment of the Supreme court of Wis- 
consin—a sovereign State of this Union—made 
after elaborate argument, on successive occasions, 
before a single judge, and then before the whole | 
bench, declaring this act to be a violation of the 
Constitution. In response to Public opinion, 
broad and general, if not universal at the North, 
swelling alike from village and city, from the sea- | 
board and lakes—judicially attested, legislatively 
declared, and represented , also, by numerous peti- 
tions from good men withoutdistinction of party— | 
in response to this Public Opinion, as well as in 
obedience to my own fixed convictions, I deem it 
my duty not to lose this opportunity of pressing 
the repeal of the fugitive slave act once more upon 
the Senate. I move, sir, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause in the pending bill, and insert 
instead thereof these words: 

That the act of Congress, approved September 18, 1850, 
usually known as the ‘fugitive slave act,’? be, and the 
same hereby is, repealed. 

And on this motion I ask the yeas and nays. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have no idea 
of irritating sectional differences. If gentlemen | 
have the opinions which it seems the gentleman 
from Massachusetts entertains, beitso. Lassure | 
him I do not intend to bandy words with him. 
He talks as if he was disposed to maintain the 
Constitution of the United States; but if I were to 
put to him a question now, I would ask him one | 
which he, perhaps, would notanswer me honestly. | 

Mr.SUMNER. I will answer any question. | 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I ask you honestly | 


of the question, you would recommend to Massa- | 
chusetts to pass a law to deliver up fugitives from | 


slavery? ! 


Mr. SUMNER. The Senator asks me that | 
question, and I answer, frankly, that no tempta- | 
tion, no inducement, would draw me in any way 
to sanction the return of any man to slavery. 
— mr Penns to others to speak for them- | 
seives. In this respect, I speak for myself. 

Mr. BUTLER. 4 es 
question the right of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to hold his seat, under the obligation of 





opinions which he has expressed; but, if I under- 
stand him, he means that whether this law, or that 
law, or any other law prevails, he disregards the 
obligations of the Constitution ofthe United States. 

Mr.SUMNER. Not at all. That I never 
said. I recognize the obligations of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Hesayshe recognizes the obli- 
gations of the Constitution of the United States. 
[ see, | know he is not a tactician, and I shall not 
take advantage of the infirmity of a man who does 
not know half his time exactly what he is about. 
{Laughter.] But, sir, { will ask that gentleman 
one question: if it devolved upon him as a repre- 
sentative of Massachusetts, all Federal laws being 
put out of the way, would he recommend any law 
for the delivery of a fugitive slave under the Con- 
stitution of the United States? 

Mr.SUMNER. Never. 

Mr. BUTLER. I knew that. Now, sir, I 
have got exactly what is the truth, and what I 


| intend shall go forth to the southern States. He 


| do not rise now at all to |) 


has chosen to speak of South Carolina’s morality | 
and statutes; and his predecessor, (Mr. Win- | 
throp,] upon one occasion, brought up the same 
subject. Since Mr. Winthrop first brought itup, | 
I have investigated it thoroughly. The former | 
Senator from Massachusetts brought it before us | 
on a letter from a Mr. Ramlett. Now, I intend 
to make a commentary upon Massachusetts mo- | 
rality in contrast with what I think honesty would 
require of anybody. As I learn the facts of the | 
case, this man Ramlett, finding that himself and | 
his crew, three of them colored men, were going into 


_shall be entirely changed. 


Charleston, took an opportunity of making some- || 


thing by salvage. They used the opportunity. | 
When the ship came into Charleston, thosecolored | 
men, his crew, were put into prison, under the 

laws of South Carolina. I acknowledge that was 

done under the police laws of that State. 
sir, what do you think this New England, this 
Massachusetts exponent of philanthropy did? He 
left them in prison, went to Boston, and wrote a 


But, | 


most philanthropic letter, in which he said that | 


the laws of South Carolina had proscribed and 
put into captivity citizens of Massachusetts! He 
had in his pocket the money which those poor crea- 
tures had enabled him to win, and yet he left them 
in prison, when, with two dollars, he could have 
reclaimed them. Yes, sir, this man, who could 


have released his crew by the payment of two | 


dollars, left Charleston, went to Boston, and wrote 


a philanthropic letter as to the rights of his crew; | 


and those poor creatures, who were entitled to 
their freedom, were restored to it by slave owners, 
gentlemen in Charleston paying the gaol fees. 
Here is an instance where a man who sailed 
in a Massachusetts vessel, in order to earn salvage, 
carried those poor creatures into the city of 
Charleston, and allowed them to remain there, 
while he went home in his vessel and wrote letters 
on philanthropy, when the money which he had in 


his pocket, derived from their exertions could | 


have saved them from the situation in which they 
were placed. Sir, Charleston gentlemen paid the 
jail fees, and released those sailors; and, if I had 
been the commander of that vessel, and a dog had 


been my companion, and that dog had been taken || 


from me, I would have perished rather than have | 


deserted him. I would not only have paid two 


dollars for him, but I would have stood by him to | 


the last at any hazard. 
panions were human beings, comrades who had 


But when those com- | 


drank out of the same cup, and encountered the | 
| same common storm, I would have been the last 


man to abandon them, especially when two dollars 
could have saved them. 


instead of paying two dollars which belonged to 
his poor men. 


When the gentleman talks in the way he does, 


This man, however, -| 


|| went to Boston, and wrote philanthropic letters, 
now, whether, all laws of Congress being put out || 


| 
} 
j 


| Whole were concurred in. 
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the Constitution of the United States, with the || The Senator frown Massachusetts has alluded to 


the act under which these men were imprisoned 
That act is still in force, but we are willing t, 
relax it; and, indeed, under my advice, the Goy.- 
ernor of South Carolina has recommended that jt 

c I have pitied those 
poor creatures. I have felt for them as humble 
sailors condemned by their condition to a situation 
to which they ought not to be subjected; but, sir 
I have never understood anything in southern phi. 
lanthropy that would reconcile an honorable gen. 
tleman to desert his sailors when he could reclaim 
them by the payment of two dollars. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair understands 
the Senator from Massachusetts to ask for the 
yeas and nays? 

Mr. SUMNER. Yes, sir. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Before the vote is taken 
I merely wish to say that the Senator from Ver. 
mont, [Mr. Foor,] and the Senator from Dela. 
ware, (Mr. Crayron,] both being unwell, have 
paired off on this bill. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment offered by Mr. Sumner, resulted— 
yeas 9, nays 30; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Brainerd, Chase, Cooper, Fessenden 
Gillette, Seward, Sumner, Wade, and Wilson—9. . 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Badger, Bayard, Bell, Benja- 
min, Bright, Brown, Butler, Clay, Dawson, Douglas, Fitz 
patrick, Geyer, Gwin, Hunter, Jones of Lowa, Jones of 
‘Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pettit, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, Thomson of New Jersey, 
Toucey, Weller, anti Wright—30. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. WELLER. I move to amend the bill by 
inserting in line twenty-five, after the word ‘ pro- 
cesses,’’ the words ‘and all depositions which 
may have been legally taken in the State courts, 
and all records duly authenticated which may have 
been filed as evidence in the case, shall be received 
and read as if taken in the courts to which the suit 
is transferred.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments made as in Committee of the 
The bill was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and the question was stated to be ** Shail the 
bill pass ?”’ 

Mr. SEWARD, Mr. SUMNER, and others, 
called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

Mr. DAWSON. , I desire to state that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, (Mr. Pratt,] in consequence 
of the illness of one of his children, was called 
away to-night, and therefore paired off with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, [Mr. Wa ker. ] 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 29, nays 9; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Badger, Bayard, Bell, Benjamin, 
Bright, Brown, Clay, Dawson, Douglas, Fitzpatrick ,Geyer, 
Gwin, Hunter, Jones of Lowa, Jones of Tennessee, Mailo- 
ry, Mason. Morton, Pearce, Pettit, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, 
Slidell, Thomson of New Jersey, Toucey, Weller, and 
Wright—29. 

NAYS—Messts. Brainerd, Chase, Cooper, Fessenden, 
Gillette, Seward, Sumner, Wade, and Wilson—9. 


So the bill was passed; and, on motion, the 
Senate adjourned at twelve o’clock. 


THE KNOW-NOTHINGS. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. S. MILLSON, 


i 
| 


I choose to rebuke him. Any man who comes up || 


here with a philanthropy inconsistent with what 


is practical justice and liberty, I do not say that I || 


_ ions upon the subject. 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 23, 1854. 


Mr. MILLSON: I have received many letters 
inviting an expression of my views upon the new 
and secret society called Know-Nothings. At 
this busy period of the session, I have been un- 
able, in separate replies, to communicate my opi! 
I have, therefore, determ- 
ined to avail myself of this method of doing so. 


scorn him—I use no such word—but by heavens || My constituents, admit, are entitled to know 
sooner than quit those two negroes, who had || what | think upon a subject which is beginning to 
shared my fate in difficulty and in danger, I would || assume a national importance, and though itis not 
he directly and immediately connected with the 
egislation of Congress, it has been several times 
drawn into discussion here. 

It may be that, from the mystery thrown 


have gone to any hazard that might be encountered 
in Charlesten. I would have readily paid two 


| dollars; but Boston philanthropy was relieved by 


going home and writing a letter to a Senator. 


| 
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ground this new society, [ am not sufficiently 
acd vainted with their principles and purposes to 
form an intelligent opinion about them. There 
seems, however, to be little doubt as to some of 
their objects, or of the means by which they seek 
to accomplish them, and it is to these I shall 
confine the views | propose to throw out. 

The Know-Nothings, then, are understood to 
bea political party whose constitution, forms of 
proceedings, obligations, and resolves, are all kept 
secret. Their disciples are secretly admitted, and, 
itis said, are bound by oath to conform them- 
selves, under certain circumstances, to the will 
and dictation of others. It is said they are sever- 
ally enjoined to conceal their membership, and 
that they even suppose themselves at liberty to 
denyit. Of their ultimate objects I am, of course, 
not informed; but it is believed they aim at the 
exclusion from civil and political offices of every 
citizen of foreign birth, and of all persons profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion. From the results 
of many recent elections it seems they would 
even exclude those also that are neither Catholics 
nor foreigners who will not aid them in their de- 
signs. If, sir, inattributing to them these designs 
and practices, any injustice is done them, the 
blame must rest upon themselves. 


which publicity would prevent or remove. 

Sir, [cannot conceal my regret and alarm at the 
effortto accomplish such purposes by such means. 
That honest and intelligent men should connect 
themselves with a political party seeking to elect 
its candidates without subjecting them to a public 
canvass of their qualifications and pretensions, 
would excite my surprise, whatever might be their 
objects, and though they were openly avowed. 
But that such men should bind themselves to a 
blind submission to the will of others, though it 
might be in opposition to their own sense of 
right—that they should either actively aid, or, by 


inaction, suffer the elevation of unworthy or in- | 
competent men to positions of high public trust— | 


that they should bury the truth, by concealing, 
or violate it by denying their membership of such 
an association—and all this for the purpose of 
effecting results so irreconcilable with the teach- 


ings of an enlarged philanthropy, and so foreign | 
to the spirit of Christian charity, fills me, not | 


merely with surprise, but with sadness. Under 


whatever delusion they may now be acting, it is | 


impossible it can be of long continuance. Sir, it is 
an instinct of our nature to utter the truth. It 


requires an effort, and a painful effort, to repress it, | 
It cannot be that any | 


much more to violate it. 
sophistry can permanently ingraft upon our moral 


code the wretched fallacy that, in our communica- | 


tions with one another, it is allowable to deceive, 


either by the express utterance of falsehoods, or | 
The road to | 
truth never did lie through error; and he who | 


by astudied concealment of facts. 


thinks he may borrow the livery of the devil to 
serve God in—that he may promote the cause of 
religion by a sacrifice of truth, forgets that it was 


against this very species of falsehood, the punish- | 


ment of Ananias and his wife was intended to 
warn us. 


When I see upright, worthy, pious men—I do | 
not mean your mere men of honor; | speak of far 


nobler characters, men of honesty and conscience— 


yielding to these horrid delusions, plotting, cabal- | 


ling, prevaricating, deceiving, my whole moral 
nature receives a shock, and I almost become a 
skeptic in the existence of human virtue. 


dene For the sake of our common humanity, 
hope they do not. I speak only upon the sup- 
position that the general charge against them is 
correct. If it be not, my animadversion does not 


apply to them; but who shall say they are not || 


justly subject to it, if it be true? 

But, sir, it is not less a duty to confess, to avow, 
to publish the truth, than to abstain from its viola- 
tion. No man has a right to conceal his princi- 
ples. It is by an interchange of views that truth 
is elicited; and the obligation is almost as great to 
save others from error as to adopt right principles 
for ourselves. Opinions often borrow just weight 
from the personal character of those who profess 
them; and they who, from whatever considera- 
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The secrecy | 
they have adopted may excuse any misconception, | 


{ am, | 
therefore, most reluctant to believe that such ob- | 
ligations are assumed, or that such practices | 


~* 
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| tions of policy are persuaded to dissemble them, 
do a wrong to society, and are subject to a de- 
served censure. The wretched excuse urged by 
the advocates of the Know-Nothings that secrecy 
is indispensable to their success, is unworthy of 
| Serious refutation. It would estimate the lawful- 
| ness of any means not by a consideration of their 
intrinsic propriety, but only by their capacity to 
effect the end desired. It would make success the 
| touchstone of morality. There is no crime that 
|| might not be justified on such principles when its 
| commission would promote the -success of our 
| objects. 
| But what are these designs of the Know-Noth- 
| ings that are supposed to excuse the employment 
| of means so improper in themselves, and so much 
|| opposed to the habits of our people? I confess 
| myself unable to form any definite conclusion as 
| to what they are. I have read newspapers and 
listened to speeches avowedly made for the pur- 
pose of explaining them, but there has been such 
| aremarkablecontrariety of statement upon the sub- 
| ject as to leave me very much in doubt. Opposi- 
| tion to foreigners and Roman Catholics would be 
| the burden of one; while another, disclaiming all 
| hostility to either, would avow his willingness to 
vote for both Catholics and foreigners possessing 
suitable qualifications. Some would maintain that 
the chief object of this new association is to pre- 
serve the union of the States, while others pleased 
| themselves with the fancy that their mission was 
| to suppress the slavery agitation and to restore 
| good fellowship between the North and the South. 
Sir, l cannot help suspecting that the real object of 
the greater number is to prostrate both the parties, 
of Democrats and Whigs, that they may possess 
themselves of power and place; and that to secure 
this end the various prejudices of the people are 
adroitly flattered. The workingman is excited to 
jeolousy of foreign competition. The fears of the 
religious Protestant are stimulated by exaggerated 
accounts of the spread of popery throughout the 
land. In every locality each interest and senti- 
ment is soothed and caressed, until, from all quar- 
ters of the Union, men spring up, agreeing in 
|| nothing but a willingness to surrender the great 
|| principles of constitutional construction which had 
made them either Democrats or Whigs, and to | ings—if political elections are to turn upon the 
unite in a common organization, which, from the | conclusions of voters concerning them—lI fear we 
very nature of the case, must be impotent to | shall find among the laymen of the country few 
| accomplish any one of the objects professedly | Wilberforces and Soame Jenynses competent to 
sought. The greater part of what they desire | maintain them against the keen assaults of our 
cannot be the subject of legislation at all, while | opponents. And though a minister of the gospel 
the little that is allowed to be brought within the | may here and there be found, willing to come down 
sphere of legal enactment, will fall far short of || into the political arena to defend Protestant Chris- 
|| their wishes and expectations. || tianity, and his own title to popular favor, I con- 
But, sir, were it even otherwise, why organize | fess | think it safer to depend on the Barrows 
a party for this specific purpose? May not all | and the Stillingfleets, the Jonathan Edwardses 
that can be effected by legislative means be safely || and Adam Clarks. 
left to the wisdom of those whom the people, as But, sir, what can be more opposed to the struc- 
Whigs or Democrats, invest with authority? Can | ture of our Government than any attempt to con- 
this new society command more talent, more ex- || nect questions of conscience with the affairs of 
| perience, more patriotism than may be found in | State? In most countries nearly all the transactions 
|| the existing party? Why, it is from these very || of life are subject to the general regulation. Prop- 
parties they have withdrawn themselves, and there | erty, liberty, religion, industry, are matters of 
| can surely be no ground for their apprehension | governmental control. The rights of the subject 
| 
| 
! 


consent to the dissolution of such a party, or 
allow it to be absorbed in an association, spring- 
ing from a temporary occasion, devoted to tempo- 
rary objects, and founded on no principles of 
constitutional construction? 
Let them reflect, too, upon the mischiefs likely 
to spring froma canvass of religious creeds in our 
political elections. I speak not now of the glar- 
ing injustice of any persecution or proscription 
on account of religious faith. I speak not of its 
tendency, from the known laws and sympathies 
of our nature, to help the very cause attempted to 
be exterminated. I present it as a mere question 
of prudence, of policy, of wisdom. If the creed 
of the Roman Catholic be attacked, is it to be sup- 
posed he will content himself with simple vindi- 
cation? Will not the doctrines of the Protestant 
churches be assailed inturn? And by whom, sir, 
are they to bedefended? Now, I entertain no fear 
of the results of enlightened discussion upon this 
subject. If Martin Luther, standing alone against 
all the powers of Church and State, established 
the Reformation by the mere force of argumentand 
reason; if that Reformation has spread through- 
out the world until it numbers its supporters by 
hundreds of millions, | can feel no sort of doubt 
as to the results of a fair, open, intelligent dis- 
cussion of its claims to universal acceptance. But, 
sir, as a Protestant, and a member of a Protestant 
| church, I protest against confiding this charge to 
the mere politician, who knows as little as he 
cares about even the rudiments of the faith he is 
set up to defend. I protest against confiding the 
defense of my religion to the worldling, who, 
perhaps, looks upon all forms of religious faith 
with equal indifierence or contempt, and has no 
further knowledge of God than as a phrase to give 
point to his profanity. I protest against confiding 
the defense of Protestantism to the demagogue who 
knows nothing more of the errors of the Church 
of Rome than that it is his part, as a Know-Noth- 
ing, to profess opposition to them, and who can 
discuss the doctrines of the Reformation not more 
intelligently than Dickens’s raven, which chat- 
| tered about ‘Protestant kettles’’ with quite as 
much appreciation of congruities. If our religious 
tenets are to be drawn into argument on the hust- 


} 
| 








that the public interests will be neglected because | are concessions to him from his rulers, not reser- 
confided to men entertaining opinions in accord- || vations from his grants to them. But we have 
ance with their own upon other subjects of great made a wide departure from these old systems. 
national concernment. We have determined on self-government—not the 
It is agrave error to supposethat the purposes for | government of a majority—not the government of 
which the Democratic and Whig parties were or- | others, or government by others, but, emphatically, 
|| ganized have beenaccomplished,and thatthey may _ self government. Each man retains the very largest 
now be safely disbanded. It is true that some of || sum of his personal rights consistent with the 
the most important questions of party antagonism | good order of the State, and self-control is relin- 
have been settled; but it was not for these, or for | quished only in a few well defined cases, in which 
|| any other especial objects that the two parties have || the public welfare demands that the will of the 
been called into being. ‘The difference between | majority shall prevail. Among the rights thus 
them is organic, and must, from its very nature, | reserved from the interference of all others—and 
| beperpetual. Scarcely a day now passesin which | not merely reserved, but guarded and fortified—is 
|| questions do not arise invoking the application of | that of liberty of conscience. Freedom of reli- 
| the distinctive principles of the two great parties. gious faith and religious profession has been ex 
|| Can it be possible that the Whigs of the country | pressly stipulated. We thought this an improve- 
\| hold their ancient doctrines in so little reverence | ment upon the systemsof the Old World. Other 
as to be willing to surrender them to this new or- | nations, too, seera to have thought so, as our 
nization? Will they abandon principles which, | example has not been without its effect in miti- 
oOwever erroneous we may deem them, have, gating the rigors of their religious establishment. 
from the foundation of the Government, divided Buta large portion of our people appear to be of 
the American mind, and been dignified by the a different opinion. They would diminish the 
| advocacy of such illustrious names as those of sum of personal rights and increase the mass 
') Hamilton, Marshall, and Webster? Will they |, of social powers. They would reéstablish the 
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dependence of religion upon government. They 
would sit in judgment upon the creeds of others, 
and apply all the penalues the laws leave them 
free to inflict. They would supply the absence of 
constitutional tests by a popular exclusion hardly 
less rigorous. 

Will it be said that the aim of the Know-Noth- 
ings is not so much to assail the religious creed of 
the Catholic, as to guard against the dangers re- 
sulting from his supposed allegiance to a foreign 
Potentate? Sir, were such allegiance admitted, our 
existing lnws are entirely adequate to punish the 
treason it might prompt. For mere opinion they 
apply no penalty, but opinion, when it induces 
crime, is never allowed to bar the punisnment 
which the crime itself provokes. A Congress of 
Know-Nothings could not frame more rigorous 
laws than our statute book already contains, for 
every case of disobedience to the rightful author- 
ity of our own Government. 

Another object, sir, attributed tothe Know-Noth- 

ings is arepeator modification of the lawsadmitting 
foreigners to naturalization, and the exclusion of 
foreign-born citizens from civil and political office. 
As to the first point, | cannot but express my 
regret that any attempt should be made to control 
its decision by invoking prejudices, on the one 
side or the other. It is a simple question of ordi- 
nary statesmanship and governmental policy, de- 
pendent upon the number, habits, character, and 
condition of foreign emigrants; and no man should, 
in advance, announce any fixed determination on 
a subject which, from its very nature, must be 
governed by shifting circumstances. Nor would 
1t be more wise to apply an unbending rule to the 
election or appointment of persons of foreign birth 
to the various offices of the country. Shall it be 
said, that in a contest between an honest, worthy, 
and well-qualified foreigner, and a native citizen 
of opposite character, the latter must always be 
preferred? Is there any occasion for jealousy or 
alarm, when the peopie, or the Government, in a 
case of superior merit or qualification, select as 
their agent a foreign-born citizen competent to 
render the service, exacted for their own good 
rather than for his? I should dislike to see it 
made a common practice to bestow the offices of 
the country upon foreigners, and no sensible 
foreigner would desire it should be done. There 
are some offices, indeed, such as that of represent- 
ative of our country at a foreign court, in which I 
do not wish to see them atany time. But I think 
these things may be safely left to the ordinary 
control and management of the people. They do 
not demand or justify the formation of a new party, 
when there is no reason to doubt that the people 
of all parties entertain just views upon the sub- 
ject. 

I must not, however, forbear to mention that 
many editors and politicians, who are now zeal- 
ous defenders of the Know-Nothing organization, 
warmly supported the Nebraska bill, which allows 
unnaturalized foreigners to exercise the privilege 
both of voting and holding office. To me, this 

rovision of the bill was a serious objection, and 

desired, as did many others, to confine these 
rights to citizens of the United States alone. But 
some of those who loudly complain of a foreign 
influence in the country, and are, at this time, in 
high favor with the Know-Nothings, first voted to 
cut off all opportunity of amendment or change, 
and then gave their votes for the bill in the form 
in which it passed. 

The preservation of the Union is said, sir, to be 
one of the objects of the Know-Nothings. This, 
indeed, is sometimes claimed as the chief merit, if 
not the prominent design, of the society. To be 
sure, this is a very praiséworthy purpose, in 
which, I trust, they will not be alone; but their 
active agency is as unnecessary, as it is likely to 
prove mischievous. I know no greater danger 
that threatens the Union than the organization of 
this Know-Nothing party itself. I have no fear 
of a dissolution of the Union from a voluntary 
secession of any of its members. There never 
was a time when I myself would have consented 


to secession, as there has never been an occasion | 


that, in my opinion, justly provoked it. 


And yet, sir, there are dangers to the Union—re- | 


curring at periodical intervals, exciting noapprehen- 


| space of the point of the finest needle—and see man, 
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indicate, as I think, the manner in which it will 
happen. It will not be from design or choice, but 
unsought and unexpected. Once in every period of 
four years this danger must recur. It comes at 
every election for President. Any disastrous failure, 
by the electors first, and by the House of Repre- 
sentatives afterwards, to choosea President of the 
United States, would dissolve the Government, and 
produce a catastrophe for which the Constitution 
makes no provision. In such an event, so much 
to be deplored—and which few would not submit 
to almost any sacrifice to avert—it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for the States to agree upon 
new conditions of Union. Should the present Con- 
stitution ever be lost, [ fear it would not be practi- 
cable to egree upon another. Of one thing, sir, I 
feel assured, that it would never be by enlarging, 
but rather by greatly diminishing, the powers now 
delegated to the General Government. 

It will be seen at a glance, that as new parties 
are formed in the country, and as new States are 
added to the Union, the danger of a failure to 
choose a President is greatly augmented. When 
the people and their representatives are divided 
into only two parties the danger is scarcely appre- 
ciable; but the risk is fearfully enhanced by the 
addition of a third. The number of candidates 
will increase with the increase of parties. Each 
will be supported by his retainers and advocates, 
and the people, broken into factions, will so divide 
their suffrages as not to secure a majority of votes 
toany. Ambition, hatred, pride, revenge, stimu- 
lated by a struggle in which the fiercest passions 
might be called into exercise, would disincline all 
to yield; and the failure to makea choice—hardly 
possible in a contest between only two competi- 
tors—would thus precipitate the very calamities 
which it is the boasted object of this new party to 
prevent. 

In every aspect, then, in which I view this new 
society—its origin, progress, objects, doctrines, 
practices, and results—there is much to awaken the 
most melancholy reflections. Itis one of the many 
prodigies that have appeared in these remarkable 
times. Sir, isit not strange that this age of unequaled 
enlightenment should, at the same time, be one of 
unexampled credulity? The wonderful discov- 
eries of science, in seeming to remove every barrier 
to human progress, may, perhaps, have led us to 


reject all notions of impossibility, and we believe, 


too easily, that what may be, is. Superstition and 
philosophy go hand in hand, because we will not 
distinguish between the actual and the possible. 
Sut we should not have supposed this had we not 


so many evidences of its truth. One would think | 


that these sublime discoveries in physical science 
would liberalize and elevate the mind. 


prejudice, unite us in one common brotherhood, 
and incline us to a common worship ofthe Creator. 
Let us think of them a moment. Standing on this 
little globe—so small that we are hardly more 
remote than eight thousand miles from any part 
of its surface—we see the planets of our system 
revolving round the sun, at distances of hundreds 
of millions of miles; and beyond them—suns of 
other worlds, centers of other systems—the innu- 
merable hosts of stars, distant from us countless 
millions of millions of miles. We burn with intense 
desire to know something of these bright orbs. 
We wonder whether—as some philosophers, rea- 
soning from the strong analogies of nature, main- 
tain—they are the abode of beings like ourselves; | 
or whether, as the sterner logic of some others | 
would almost force us to conclude, they are a | 
dreary chaos; and we are impatient of the restraints | 
that bind us to our narrow home. 

From such contemplations as these, we turn 
our eyes to the petty globe we inhabit—a mere 
speck, an atom, not filling, in the comparison, the 


repulsing his fellow as an alien and a foreigner, 
and grudging him even the poor privilege of learn- 
ing something more of his own little earth. 

Sir, itis when beholding these solecisms in human 
conduct, we feel most perplexed as to the ultimate | 


|| designs of the Creator; and with a just apprecia- 
tion of our own nescience, each one of usis sak 


to exclaim with Socrates, ‘I know nothing 


sions—but which, if dissolution should ever come, || that 1 know is, that 1 xnow noTuinc.” 


One would | 
think that the contemplation of the glories revealed | 
to us by astronomy would rebuke every narrow | 
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SPEECH OF HON. RICHARD YATEs, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


Ix tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
February, 28, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. YATES said: 


Mr. Cuainman: Some time ago, when the gen. 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. SterHens] addressed 
the committee on the Nebraska question, and the 
result of the last fall elections on that question, | 
was anxious to have obtained the floor for the pur- 
pose of a reply, and took notes for that purpose. 
1, however, did not succeed in getting the floor. | 
had not wholly abandoned my purpose of reply. 
ing, when, on last night, the debate sprang up 
afresh, and the positions assumed by the gentle. 
man from Georgia were in substance assumed by 
other gentlemen, and I determined, if L could ge 
the floor, to give my views upon the subject. By 
your good favor, Mr. Chairman, I now have the 
floor, and shall proceed, not very methodically, | 
fear, to express my views. 

I was surprised to hear the gentleman from 
Georgia say, that the result of the elections return- 
ing to the next Congress an overwhelming major- 
ity opposed to the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise, was no test of the popular sentiment of 
the free States on that subject; when, in fact, in 
the whole history of legislation, from the first 
dawnings of our national existence down to the 
present time, no public measure ever met with 
such withering and blasting popular condemnation 
as did the Nebraska bill, and its authors and 
abettors. This condemnation has swept over 
that measure and its authors like a sirocco, wast- 
ing and destroying, to stand forever, I trust, an 
effectual and perpetual admonition to politicians, 
that sacred compromises are not to be trampled 
on with impunity, that the great inalienable and 
eternal principles of freedom and humanity are 
not to be sacrificed to the moloch of ambition, 
and crushed beneath the iron heel of tyrannica} 
legislative majorities. Yes, sir, by the results of 
those elections, American freedom has proudly 
and nobly vindicated herself, and shown herself 
capable of rising superior to the domination of 
political parties and aspiring political leaders. 

I repeat, sir, | was astounded at the attempt of 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia to evade 
the force of this popular condemnation by the 
plea, that the elections were no test of the popular 
sentiment of the country. The speech was abso- 
lutely novel in this fruitless adventure to gloss 
over a defeat so palpable and glaring. It took the 
House by surprise, and was interesting for its 
very boldness and novelty. Ohio elected her anti- 
Nebraska Governor with a popular majority of 
eighty thousand, and sent her unbroken delegation 
of twenty-four members opposed to the Nebraska 
bill. Pennsylvania did almost the same; Indiana, 
lowa, New York, and other States almost the 
same; and yet, sir, the gentleman from Georgia 
asserted the Nebraska question ‘* had nothing to 
do with it.” Now, sir, it so happens, it is a part 
of the history of the times—and history of such 
recent occurrence, that to deny it is strange indee!, 
—that almost the only question discussed in all 
these elections was the Nebraska bill. Every 
political paper teemed with its columns full, pro 
and con., on this question. The old questions of 
tariff and internal improvement were lost sight of, 
and the contest was fought, hand to hand and hilt 
to hilt, upon the bill of Judge Doveras and the 
| Administration to repeal the law of 1820, which 

had forever consecrated the Territories of Kansas 
_and Nebraska to freedom. That other matters 
were brought collaterally into the contest, as they 


| are in every election, I do not deny; but that the 


Nebraska question was the great, the controlling, 


‘the dominant question, no man can truthfully 


deny. The issue had been made up in the Senate 
and the House at the last session. It was made 
by the Senator from Iilinois, who all the time pro- 
claimed that he was ready to go before the people 
upon the merits of his bill. 
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[he issue was made by the gentleman from 
Georgia, when he said,at the last session of Con- 
vega, in the language of bold defiance, that ‘ the 
South had triumphed on every question, when the 

cue had been made, and she would triumph 
vogin on this question.’’ And, sir, when the mi- 
nority in this House, after a long and protracted | 
etrugzle, unprecedented in the annals of congres- 
sional legislation, were overborne by a subversion 
of the rules of the House, they then notified the 
mejority that they would make their appeal to the 
people. And, sir, they made that appeal. Dis- 
carving allold issues, the friends and opponents 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill met each other on the 
stump, through the press, and at the ballot-box; 
and the popular decision has been emphatic and 
unmistakable, The result was the overthrow of 
an Administration which, but two years before, 
had idden into powerupona tempest of popularity. 
The result was a serious and lasting back-set to 
‘hat northern Senator, who had volunteered the 

irrender of the principles dear to the people of 
his own State, and who had trampled upon the 
sentiment which animates, warms, and sways the 
northern heart in favor of liberty and humanity. 
Irissnid that the Know- Nothings had a great deal 
todo with the result. Does this make the anti- 
Nebraska triumph less complete? Are not the 
Know-Nothings American citizens? and if they 
cast their vote for the anti-Nebraska candidates, 
was it not because they preferred them to candi- 
dates entertaining opposite sentiments? It cannot | 
becontended that their vote wasa mere blind force, 
so far as this issue is concerned; for how, then, 
will you explain the fact that nearly all the mem- | 
bers recently elected to the next Congress are 
anti Nebraska; for, if the Know-Nothings aided 
in their election, and the vote was a blind one, was 
there not an equal chance of its falling on the Ne- 
braska side of the question? The truth was, sir, 
that not only Know-Nothings, but a large portion 
of our German and English population, hostile to 
slavery in all its forms, cast their votes, in many 
parts of the country, for the anti-Nebraska can- | 
didates. I am most happy here to declare that, in 
our State, among the strongest opponents to the 
extension of slavery is a large part of our foreign- 
born population. 

But itis to the State of Ilinois, to which I wish 
particularly to refer. The gentleman from Geor- | 
gia said, in his speech, **if there isa State in the 
North which may be appealed to, where there 
was anything like a contest, it was I!linois.”’ 
“The Nebraska bill gained strength in Illinois.”’ 
He says that ‘*the distinguished Senator, who 
had charge of the bill in the Senate, stood in 
front of the battle, never giving ground, never 
yiel ting an inch; and the gallant gentleman upon 
this floor, {Mr. Rictranpson,] who had charge of 
ithere, met the people of Illinois every where on its 
merits.”? Now, sir, a few facts will show, that 
so far from an indorsement of the Nebraska bill 
by the people of the State of [linois, its condem- 
nation there was more signal and decisive than in | 
any other State in the Union, If this is the only 
fountain, from which the gentleman is to drink the 
waters of consolation, he will find them bitter to | 
the taste. Now, sir, let it be recollected that, in 
1852, [linois was the banner Strate of Democracy, 
and that, while all other States had at some time 
failed in the hour of trial, the State of Illinois had 
never faltered in its fealty to the Democratic party. | 
At the presidential election in 1852, General 
Pierce carried the State by the large majority of 
sixteen thousand votes. 

Now, sir, if we take the election for State | 
treasurer as a test, as the gentleman from Georgia 
did, we find that Governor Moore, the popular 
candidate of the Democratic party, carried the 
fection over his competitor, who was brought out 
just before the election, without any organization 
‘or that purpose, by the meager majority of some- 
‘hing over two thousand votes. | deny, however, | 
‘hat this was a test The truest test was in the 
“lection of members to Congress; and here we find 
that the popular majority given for the anti- 
Ne raska members for Congress was sixteen | 
“onsond two hundred and forty-seven. Three 


‘eoresentatives were elected to Congress favor- | 


*v'e to the Kansas- Nebraska bill, four opposed to | 
', and the remaining one is to be decided upon a | 
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majority for the Nebraska candidate increased 
over the preceding election, and that was in the 
Quincy district, represented by my friend and 
colleague, (Mr. Ricuarpson.] And, sir, though 
he, perhaps, would be unwilling to admit the fact, 
yet, sir, | am well convinced that he was more 
indebted to his great personal popularity, than to 
his position on the Nebraska question. That 
gentleman had served his country with distin- 
guished credit to himself in our war with Mexico, 
and with great ability in the Legislature, and in 
this House, for many years, and also possessing 
sterling qualities of head and heart, a noble and 
magnanimous nature, he had a grasp upon the 
affections of his constituents which his position 
on the Nebraska question could not affect. But, 
sir, there were other elections more signal—the 
elections of members to the Legislature. I think 
I may safely say, that during the last twelve years 
there has been no period, until now, when the 
Legislature of Illinois was not two thirds Demo- 
cratic. And yet, sir, notwithstanding only about 
one half of the Senators were newly-elected at the 
late canvass, yet we find a large majority of the 
Legislature passing resolutions condemnatory of 
the course of their Senators in voting for the 
Nebraska bill, condemnatory of the bill itself, in 
favor of the restoration of the Missouri compro- 
mise, and electing triumphantly to the Senate of 
the United States a gentleman who had distin- 
guished himself by his able and eloquent oppo- 
sition to the Nebraska bill, and had been elected 
on that issue, ina largely Democratic district, over 
the regular nominee of the Democratic party, by 
a majority of two thousand three hundred and 
twenty-two votes. 

Here, then, is the triumph of the gentleman 
from Georgia in the State where he says the issue 
was fairly presented, and where ‘the distin- 
guished Senator had met the people, never giving 
ground, or yielding an inch.”” Yes, Mr. Charr- 
man, a mighty effort was made to carry Illinois; 
the young giant was there, but he was there with 
his locks cut; shorn of his strength, he was there 
to meet an indignant constituency. He returned 
to that people, not as he did of yore. They had 
heaped their highest honors upon him. More 


| dexterous and politic than his equals and supe- 


riors in his own party, he had got upon the cur- 
rent of popular favor in that party, which was 
powerful and dominant in the State, and favored 


| by good fortune and favorable breezes, he had 


been borne, almost without opposition, to the 
highest honors of the State and the nation. En- 
joying the ful! confidence of a generous and impul- 
sive party, such as I admit the Democratic party 


| of my State to be, he had been greeted, on his 
| return, at the end of each sagsion, to his constitu- 


ents, from his duties in the National Councils, with 
the cordial salutations of welcome. But when he 
returned at the end of the Jast session, he returned 
to meet a people whose kindness he had slighted, 
and whose repeated favors he had returned by a 
ruthless and successful attempt to destroy a sacred 
compact for freedom, which, according to his own 
declarations to them just four years before, had 


| ** stood for a quarter of a century, and been ap- 


proved by men of all parties in every section of 
the Union, and canonized in the hearts of the 
American people as a sacred thing, which no 


_ ruthless hand would ever be reckless enough to 


disturb.’”? The result is before the world. The 
Senator has his reward. The Allies may take 
Sebastopol? but he will never take I!linois again; 
he has had Ris trial in that State, and the verdict 
of an honest and high-minded people has been 
pronounced, and from that verdict he will not re- 
cover as long as ‘* grass grows or water flows.” 
There are thousands of slaveholders at the South 
who regard slavery as an evil, but who see no 
remedy for it, but to treat it wisely and humanely, 
and who look forward, with hopeful anxiety, to 
its ultimate extinction. There is another class 
who believe slavery is right, and, therefore, they 
advocate it. For both these classes I entertain 
respect; for, sir, let a man be true to his convic- 
tions, though he believe a lie! but how shall we 
feel other than the most unmitigated contempt 
for the political schemers who, taught in all the 
inspiring lessons of freedom, in northern climes, 
where the very mountains, rivers, and skies, as 


Contested election. In one district only was the || well as the charters and constitutions of society, 
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bear the mighty impress of freedom, yet * crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee”’ .o slavery for the 
sake of promotion and official station. Theslave 
himself, groaning beneath his fetters, is far more 
deserving of our admiration than the cringing, 
fawning sycophant, the northern man with south- 
ern principles. The one eats the bread of well- 
earned, though involuntary, servitude; the other 
the iniquitous wages of voluntary subserviency 
and debasement. We have found atthe North 
men who, at different points of time in the history 
of the slavery question, were ready to smother the 
spirit of free discussion, to trample in the dust the 
sacred rightof petition, to close the United States 
mails to papers opposed to slavery, and last, not 
least, to gag the mouths of the ministers of the 
living God against denouncing what they deemed 
to be wrong. I speak not of southern men, but 
of northern men, with professed southern princi 
ples—men who, having deserted the North, would 
play Dalgetty to the South, as soon as ** thrift”’ in 
that direction ‘* should not follow fawning.” 
Another important thing, sir, in relation to the 
Illinois election, I state what | have no doubt is 
true, that the condemnation of the Nebraska bill 
would have been almost unanimous, but for the 
argument so pertinaciously urged by its friends 
in that State, that there was not the least proba- 
bility that slavery could ever exist in Kansas 
under the Kansas laws; that the slaveholder had 
no right to take his slave there; that the slave 
would be free the moment he got there, that the 
laws of God, of climate, of physical geography, 
forever prohibited slavery there. They were told 
that it was not the object of the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise to establish slavery, but the 
great principles of self government—and the delu- 
sive authority of Senator Bapcer and other dis- 
tinguished Southerners was quoted to show that 
Kansas would not become a slave State. There 
was but one opinion in that State upon the subject 
of the extension of slave Territory. The popular 
|; Sentiment of the State on that question is not to be 
| mistaken. No more slave ‘TVerritories or slave 
| States to be made out of our common territories, ia 
a sentiment as indelibly written upon the popular 
mind and heart of f/linois, as is beauty and fertility 
upon the bosom of her prairies. To have admitted 
that there was the least chance for the admission 
of Kansas as a slave State under the operation of 
the Kansas and Nebraska bill, was to have 
| stamped that bill with the seal of universal repro- 
| bation. Hence, sir, the pretense, the evasion, the 
delusive argument that Kansas mustand would be 
free. Why, it was asked, agitate the country for 
a restoration of the Missouri compromise, when 
it could not alter the status of the Territory as to 
‘slavery, and when Kansas must inevitably be free 
whether the compromise was restored or not? 
These were the arguments which evabled the 
friends of the Nebraska bill to carry with them 
the minority which they did in the State of Hiinois. 
Oc:herwise, sir, that minority would not have been 
a corporal’s guard. It wasin vain that we poin'ed 
that minority to the locality of Kansas, with Mis- 
souri a slaveholding State on the east, and Arkan- 
sas and Texas on the south—and that the slave- 
holder of the South, with eyes ever open to behold 
and hands ever outstretched to grasp each new 
field for slave labor, would be the first on account 
of near neighborhood, to preoccupy the Territory 
of Kansas, and to write upon the tabula rasa (as 
they called it) in colors, dark and durable, the 
blackening lines of human bondage It was in 
vain that we showed that slavery had eaten and 
occupied up to the very fence erected against 
it by the Missouri compromise, and that if that 
fence was removed, it would go over and occupy 
the consecrated heritage of freedom; it was in vain 
that we showed that there was nothing in the 
locality, latitude, soil, or climate, rendering it unfit 
for slave occupation; that slavery was as profit- 
able in the western part of Missouri, and would 
also be in Kansas, fine hemp growing and tobacco 
producing regions, as it was on the sugar and cot- 
ton plantations of the South; it was in vain we 
showed that Indiana would have been a slave 
State but for the prohibitory ordinance of 1787, 
and that her Territorial Legislature had petitioned 
Congress five times for the suspension of that 
ordinance. It was in vain we referred to the per- 
\| severing effort of slavery to get a foothold in the 
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State of Illinois in spite of the ordinance of 1757, 
and of its so far insinuating itself into the interests 
of that young people as to array in its favor a 
respectable minority at the formation of our State 
constitution. It wasin vain we urged the fact that 
it required but a few slaves, in the first instance, 
to establish the character of the Territory for sla- 
very; that a few slaves in New Orleans had made 
Louisiana a slave State; a few slaves in St. Louis 
had made Missouri a slave State; that twenty 
slaves landed from a Dutch man of war on the 
coast of Virginia, had darkened with the curse of 
slavery that old mother of States from that time 
to this. It was in vain that we referred to the 
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aggressive spirit of slavery, that she wanted more | 


territory, more States, more Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, more political power, to nationalize 
slavery, to make it the dominant and ascendant 
policy of the Government, By such and numer- 
ous other arguments we endeavored to point out 
the strong probabilities of Kansas becoming a 
slave State under the operation of that clause in 


the Nebraska bill which left the people of the | 
Territory “ perfectly free to regulate their institu- 


tions in their own way.”’ 


But, sir, we were met by our opponents, and | 


the idea that slavery would go there was laughed at 


did, the people would exclude it.” 
this, they went still further, and contended, that 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise would be 
the means of establishing freedom, not only in 
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British Crown towards the infant Colonies. He 
ranged himself by the side of Webster, when, 
driven from Faneuil Hall, he planted himself 
upon the compromises, the Constitution, and the 
Union. Ah! sir, here was the mistake of the 
gentleman; he fought, not as Pitt did, for universal 
freedom, for the God-given, natural and inalienable 
rights of all men, for the right of every people to 
govern themselves, but he fought for the right of 
a people to govern others; not for freedom, but for 
an extension of that sort of despotism which 
sullies our national escutcheon, and concerning 
which Jefferson said he ‘trembled for his coun- 
try when he knew that God was just.”’ 

I say the result is known. Kansas is on the road 
toslavery. Somegentlemen may say Kansas will 
still be free. Deceive not yourself. Without the 
interposition of Congress, Kansas is doomed, and 
doomed forever, to slavery. 

When, on the 23d day of January, 1854, the bill 
for the territorial government of Nebraska was 
amended in two important particulars, one for the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise, and the other 
for the creation of two Territories instead of one, 
it was not Gifficult to divine what had been the 
deliberations of caucuses and committee rooms; 


| it was not difficult to know that freedom had 
as an absurdity; ** it could not get there; and if it 


And not only | 


Kansas, but also south of the line of 36° 30’; for | 


these gentleman had not the candor to tell the 


people that the Missouri compromise did not, in | 


the slightest degree, eflect the territory south of 


36° 30', either for freedom orslavery. And, sir, for | 


pointing out these dangers of the extension of sla- 
very, we were denounced as agitators, as the allies 


of Abolitionists and fanatics, as the enemies of | 


freedom and self-government, while our opponents 
claimed that they were the peculiar friends of the 


freedom of Kansas and all south of 36° 30’, and | 


the true friends of the country and the Union. I 
now repeat, sir, had the people of the State of 
Illinois been impressed with the serious conviction 
that the effect of the Kansas bill would have been 


to ingraft slavery on the young limbs of that | 
infant Territory, I believe, sir, she would not | 
have returned a single member to Congress known | 


to frvor that bill. 

And now, sir, what has been the result? Scarce 
two months had elapsed, and the designs of the 
South were made clearly manifest. Kansas now 


has her Delegate on this floor, whose views, | be- | 


lieve, are well known to be favorable to making 


> 


that Territory a slave State. The second highest | 


ment, can certainly be no new principle to Amer- 


functionary in the Government, the acting Vice | 
President of the United States, was, as we are | 
informed, but a few months since upon the con- | 
fines of that Territory, making harangues to the | 
people in favor of carrying out his darling project | 
of southern institutions in Kansas; and erecting | 
there, where free labor wasto have had her home, | 
and freedom to have erected her temples, another | 


eltar to the God of human bondage. 


There, sir, | 


has been illustrated and displayed to the gaze of | 
Christendom the beautiful workings of that system | 
of self-government, which elicited the eulogies of || 
the Senator from Illinois and the gentleman from | 
Georgia. There, sir, if reports be true, the great | 

uestion of human freedom has been decided in | 


the Territory of Kansas, not by the people of the 
Te 
e 


the people of another State. 


Ah! sir, did the gentleman from Georgia, at the | 
last session of Congress, when silence reigned | 


along these aisles, and the people’s Represent- 


atives gathered around him, and listening ears | 


bent over these parapets, and beauty’s bright eye 
flashed from the galleries upon that eloquent 
Georgian, did he dream that before the moon had 
waxed and waned three times, we should have 


of popular sovereignty for which he contended? 
The materials of our own country were not suffi- 
cient. The musty records of the past were scarce 
ample enough to afford scope for his illustrations 
of the ae and greatness of the great princi- 
ples of popular sovereignty. He stood in Parlia- 
ment where the younger Pitt stood when he thun- 
dered against Lord North and the tyranny of the 


who were to govern themselves, but by | 


| 





| 


al 


| tution of the United States, and is now enjoyed by | 


_ resentatives of a free people, not beneath the stars 


yielded to slavery, and that two Territories were | 
to be created upon the principle of compromise— | 
that Kansas was to be slave, and that Nebraska | 
might stand her chance for freedom. The South 
will never consent that a free State shall come into 
the Union without a slave State is also admitted | 
as a countervailing force. For every star of light 
and freedom which is to shine in our political con- | 
stellation, she must have her corresponding orb of | 
darkness and slavery. 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia, 
in a sort of rhapsody, declared the Nebraska bill 
‘* a great national movement’’—as ‘* a grand step 
in the progress which characterized the age.” 
One would infer, from such extravagant eulogy, 
that some new principle in political economy had 
been discovered, which was to constitute an epoch 
in our national progress, and to ameliorate the 
condition of the world. What does he mean? 
The right of a people to establish slavery if they 
desire it? This is his great national movement; || 
it can be nothing else; for the right of a people to | 
govern themselves, in the true sense of self-govern- | 


cans. This right was consecrated by the blood of 
Bunker Hill, is proclaimed in the Declaration of | 
American Independence, is secured in the Consti- | 


every State of the Union. Does he mean to say, || 
that a prohibition of slavery in a Territory is the || 
denial of a right of self-government? As well 
might he say that a prohibition of orders of nobility 
was a deprival of the right of self-government. 
Will the people of Indiana, or Illinois, admit that | 
they were deprived of the blessings of self-govern- 
ment, simply because they were interdicted by 
the ordinance of 1787 from establishing slavery? | 
The argument of the gentleman is, that every sys- || 
tem of self-government is, and has been, incom- | 
plete which deprived the people of the Territories 

of the right to hold their fellow beings in bondage. | 
No, sir, it is a misnomer. The gentleman mis- | 
names, as self-government, what is no less than a 
denial of the first principles of justice, right, and 
humanity. His self-government means not, that 
one class of people may govern themselves, but that | 
they shall have the control of others, that the labors 

and burdens of society shall be borne by one class | 
and its advantages and blessings enjoyed by an- | 
other. Tell it not in Washington, not to the Rep- | 


und stripes which float from the dome of our 


This great national movement of the | 
gentleman, then, is self government for the Territo- | 
ries; which, according to that gentleman, means | 
to govern others, not ourselves. Under the sacred | 
name of liberty we establish slavery; under the | 
sacred plea of self-government we darken the 

bright domains of Sesaun and Nebraska—upon | 
which the stars of Heaven have, for six thousand | 
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years shined as free territory—with the pall of | 
slavery. Weask for the right to send men into || 


[ February Rw 


a 
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those fair regions—not free men—not human be 
ings in the full proportions and God-like image of 
free men; but with the limping, halting cate ’ 
slaves and bondmen. This, sir, is the ores 
national movement of the age. It was the boss 
of the Irish orator, that the moment a slaye oc 
his foot upon British soil, his chains and shack|., 
fail, and he breathed the air of emancipation, jy, 
it is fo be our boast, it is to be the ensign of oy, 
progress, that we have set aside the law whi,, 
made our soil forever free, and given full licens 
on that soil to establish slavery. The gentleman’; 
progress isa fearful step backwards. Washino. 
ton, and Jefferson, and many of the signers 
the Declaration of Independence, and many of 
the framers of the Constitution were slaveholiers, 


| but they were the purest minded men of any ae 


or clime—the picked men of the world, and seejno 
the wrong and evils of slavery, they denounced ;; 
as the supreme curse of the country, and the 
left on record an imperishable monument of thei 
detestation of slavery. They imposed a duty on 


| the importation of slaves, and provided for jis 


prohibition altogether in a limited period after the 
adoption of the Constitution; and from the first 
territory acquired by the United States, and from 
all the territory then owned, they prohibited 
slavery by the ordinance of 1787. 

But, sir, Washington, and Jefferson, and Frank. 
lin, were, I suppose, all Old Fogies; and, not un. 
derstanding the great principles of self-goverp. 


/ment or squatter sovereignty, in their blindness, 


deprived the people of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, of the great blessings 
of that peculiar self-government for which Youns 
America, in this age of Christian and enlightened 
progress, now contends. The error of the gentle. 


| man from Georgia consists in the confounding of 
| right and wrong, and in denying to one class al! 


rights, natural and civil. maintain that, as 


slavery is a violation of natural right, of every 


law, human and divine, and involves the great 


| wrong of giving to one man the labor of another, 
| sunders the dearest of human ties, separates the 
| husband from the wife, and the father from the 
| child; therefore, I say that to insist upon the right 
|| to establish slavery as an act of self-government 


is the veriest absurdity, and that the exercise of 
such aright, so far from being the act of self-gov- 
ernment, is the act of absolute despotism. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of giving the 


| people the broadest latitude in deciding every ques- 


tion for themselves, consistent with. the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and the well-defined principles of free 
government. And, sir, if Kansas were a separate 
empire, in no way connected with us, or bound to 
us, then, according to our policy of non-interven- 


|| tion in the affairs of other nations, while we might 


deeply deplore, we could not interpose against, the 


_ establishment of slavery, the existence of polyg- 
‘| amy, or the legalization of any institution how- 
| ever variant from our form of government, at wat 


with human rights or the genius of our civilization. 


|, But these Territories are united to us by the closest 


relations. They belong to us—the people of all the 
States—and they propose to come in as partners 
in our great American partnership, and as States 
in our great brotherhood of confederated Com- 
And is it nothing to us what insti- 
tutions they may have? Is it nothing to us thet 


| they propose to establish an institution which 


places the weak in the power of the strong, 
institution which, from the beginning of our n&- 
tional existence to the present hour, has been, and 
still continues to be, almost the only element of 
antagonism and of disturbance in our midst, and 
which statesmen look forward to as the only 


|| rock upon which our noble ship of State may b¢ 
Capitol, thatour systems of self-government in the 
_ great Northwest have al] been incomplete, because | 
| they have been prohibited from establishing slavery 
| there. 
such a practical delineation of the great principles | 


stranded. a 
Gentlemen seem to forget that the Territories 


| are not sovereign, that the Constitution impos¢s 


upon the General Government the paternal duty of 
providing for their wants, and supervising their le- 


| gislation, until the sovereignty of Congress ceases, 


and that that sovereignty ceases only with the ad- 
mission of the Territories into the Union as States. 


| Thus, and thus only, the power of the General 


Government ceases, and State sovereignty res's— 
and then the State, in the full exercise of that 
sovereignty, may establish its own institutions, 
and is responsible in her sovereign capacity 
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ne world and to God, for any infraction of the 

eat and imalienable rights of man. 

- We have an interest, because we want the Ter- 

ritory of Kansas as a home for our white labor- 

‘no classes. The Territories north of Texas, 

and west of Missouri, and the valleys between 

the Sierra Madre and Sierra Nevada mountains 

ere the heart of the North American continent. 

There, bright streams and broad and noble rivers 

fow; fertile savannas, adapted to the cultivation 

of grains, fruits, and grapes; temperate and salu- 

brious climate; forests cleared by the hand of | 
nature, and rich prairies ready for the plow; | 
coal, minerals, mountains, and lakes of salt, capa- 

ble of sustaining the densest agricultural popula- 

tion, and to be the great continental thoroughfare 

through which isto pass the commerce between the 

two oceans, and the occidental and oriental worlds. | 
Now, if these things be so, if these fair Territories | 
are yet to be the center and heart of the continent, | 
shall we tamely surrender them to polygamy, or 

to slavery, Or to other institutions subversive of 

the great principles of justice, liberty, and right, 

or shall those delightful regions be the future home 

of a race of freemen, successfully and gloriously 

carrying out our great experiment of humanity 

and self-government? If slavery is permitted 

there,it is, in effect, saying to our fifteen millions 

of laboring men of the free States they shall not 

go there, for they will not go to a State where 

their labor is to be cheapened and degraded bya 

competition with slave labor. The last census 

clearly shows that slavery drives the poor white 

man out of the States where it exists to the free 

States, and that the emigration from the slave to 

the free States is three times greater than from 

the free to the slave States. By the repeal of the 

Missouri compromise, the ‘high wall erected by 

patriot sires and patriot hands was leveled to the | 
dust, and the fair domain upon which freedom 

had fixed her hopes, and where freedom had hoped 

to find a home, is to be the abode of slaves and 

bondmen. Asa friend of free American labor, I 

am utterly opposed to all such schemes to make 

slave territory of that which our fathers, by a | 
solemn compact, dedicated to freedom. 

The gentleman from Georgia is bold enough to | 
array statistics to prove that one slave State, out of || 
the whole number, has arisen superior to the diffi- |, 
culties by which she is surrounded, and to com- || 
pare her progress with those of the free States. | 
Let me say to that gentleman that his State is an | 


exception to the South; she manifests some spirit || 


and enterprise akin to those of her sister free 

States. It is highly creditable to her that the | 
indomitable energy and unfaltering public spirit | 
of her citizens has borne her onward on the tide | 
of prosperity in spite of her slavery. But let me | 
say to him, had she pursued that policy which the | 


wise and good men who founded her colony and |, of slavery in the Territories during the Territorial || 


administered her early affairs advocated; had she | 
eschewed slavery, and relied upon the hardy arms | 
of free white labor, where now she grows her one 
bushel of wheat, she would grow her two bushels; | 
and where now she has her one thousand miles of | 
railroad, she would have hertwo thousand. It is 
not in one of the free States, but in all the free 
States, where the life-inspiring and energizing | 
power of free labor has carried commerce to its | 
full development, and successfully prosecuted all 
the arts of industry and peace. 

In 1831, | removed from the State of Kentucky | 
to the State of Illinois. At that time Kentucky | 
had a population of six hundred and ninety thou- 
sand souls; Illinois was then almost a wilderness. | 
A few counties in the State were thickly settled, | 





but the prairie, for the most part, bloomed in its | to enter previous to the time of the establishment |. 


native wildness. The settlements were confined | 
‘o the forests which skirt her water courses, or 
were hugging closely around the groves which 
intersperse her prairies. And now, sir, in the 
brief space of twenty-three years, Illinois, under 
the giant power of free labor, has marched up to 
the side of old Kentucky, and while Kentucky 
has but her ten Representatives on this floor, Illi- 
hots already has her nine, and in the next decade 
will, in all probability, have twice the number of 
her sister Stateof Kentucky. Is not the compar- 
ison fair? Where is the State of richer soil, of | 
raver hearts or stouter hands than those of old 
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representation in the Government. While we 
acknowledge the constitut onal obligation to suffer 
the representation of slaves in our Federal Legis- 
lature, so far as the original States are concerned, 
yet, sir, we never agreed to adopt this principle 
as to subsequently acquired territory and newly 
admitted States. The State of Maine has twice 
the white population of the State of South Caro- 
lina, and a fraction 7.350, and yet, sir, Maine and 
South Carolina each have an equal number of 
Representatives on this floor. Will the free States 
willingly submit to the establishment of a system 
in our Territories, which will make one man ina 
slave State the equal of two in a free State, which 
destroys our political equality, and dwarfs down 
the citizens of our northern free States into the 
mere fractions of men. 

I wish now to make a remark as to the purpose 
which it was avowed was to be carried out by the 
principles of the Nebraska bill. The plea for 
that bill was that the Missouri compromise had 
to be repealed to carry out the policy and prin- 
ciples established by the compromises of 1850, 
especially in the Utah and New Mexico bills. | 
Have they done this? Now, sir, under the Kan- 
sas bill, the people of the Territory may, at any 
time, as soon as a Territorial Legislature is elect- 
ed, establish or prohibit slavery; and yet, sir, the 
Territories of Utah and New Mexico were pre- 
cluded from the exercise of any such power, | 
until they come to form their State constitutions, 
preparatory to their application for admission 
into the Union. This was the principle estab- 
lished in 1850. 

But, sir, the Kansas bill and its advocates went 
further, and empowered the people of the Territory 
at any time to establish slavery. And itis under- 
stood now, is it not, that the Legislature of Kansas 
may establish slavery at any time? 

Mr. KEITT. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Then, sir, here is a greater 
power conferred on the Territories than upon the 
neople of any one of the sovereign States of the 

nion. 
afraid to trust so important a power to their Legis- 
latures, and slavery cannot be established now in 
Illinois, or any other State, without calling a con- 
vention and changing her constitution—her organic 
law. 

Mr. KEITT. Did not the people of Illinois | 
themselves make that organic law to which he 
alludes, and did they not by that organic law 
restrict the Legislature? Congress had nothing to | 
| do with it. 


| 


} 


Mr. YATES. Yes, sir, the people of Illinois || 


_ made that organic law, but they were required to | 
_doso by Congress—by the ordinance of 1787. But | 
| the point I make is this, that there can be no | 

doubt of the power of Congress over the subject 


| existence, or until those Territories come to make 
their organic law, and to exercise the powers 
| necessary to constitute them sovereign States. 
Again, the legislation of 1850 expressly provided 
that every act of the Territorial Legislatures of 
| Utah and New Mexico should be first ey 
ut, 
sir, this provision is omitted in the Kansas bill. 
The Legislature of that Territory may establish, 
by law, polygamy, slavery, or any other wrong 
institution, but Congress has no supervisory 
power or control over any such law. 
But, again; the principle established by the acts 
| of 1850 was, that in Territory from which slavery 
was excluded by positive law, Congress would 
| not repeal that law, so as to give slavery the right 


of a State constitution. The strongest ground 
urged by Mr. Webster against the application of 
the Wilmot proviso to the Territories of Utah and 
, New Mexico was, that there was no necessity for 
such application, because those Territories were 
already free by the acts and edicts of the Mexican 
Government. And | am prepared to show, upon 
the authority of Senator Dovcras, as late as 
January 4, 1854, thatto repeal the Missouri com- 
promise would be a departure from the principles 
contained in the acts of 1850. When Senator 
Dove as, as chairman of the Committee on Terri- 


|| tories, first introduced into the Senate his bill, it 


entucky ? f was silent on the subject of slavery, and said not ; 
We are interested, also, upon the score of equal ‘' a word on the subject of the repeal of the Missouri '' be a member of this body when Utah presents 
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compromise. He accompanied that bill with a 
report, and in that report he gives his reasons why 
the bill did not repeal the Missouri compromise. 
In that report he says: 

“ Your committee do not feel themselves called upon to 
enter into the discussion of Urese controverted questions. 
They involve the same grave issucs which produced the 
agitation, the sectional sirife, and the fearful struggie of 
1350.°? ° . . . * . . 


‘ 
*< Congress deemed it wise and prudent to refrain from 


deciding the matters in controversy then, either by affirming 
or repealing the Mexican Jaws, or by an act declaratory of 
the true intent of the Constitution and the extent of the 
protection afforded by it to slave property in the Territories ; 
so your committee are not prepared now to recommend a 
departure from the course pursued on that memorable occa- 
sion, either by athrming or repealing the eighth section of 
the Missouri act, or by any act declaratory of the meaning 


| of the Constitution in respect to the legal points in dispute.’» 


Now, Mr. Chairman, here Senator Dovetas 
informs us that, as in 1850, Congress refrained 
from repealing the Mexican law by which slavery 
was prohibited in the Territories of Utah and New 
Mexico, so now (on the 4th January, 1854) it 
would be a departure from the principles of the 
acts of 1850, to repeal the Missouri compromise, 
which prohibited slavery in the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska.. And yet, sir, in nine- 
teen days from that time, on the 23d day of 
January, 1854, we find the Senator introducing 
into his bill an amendment repealing this same 
Missouri compromise; and thus violating the prin- 
ciples of the acts of 1850, which he professes to 
be so anxious to carry out. Thus | have shown 
that the principles of the Kansas bill are in every 
material aspect, variant from the principles of the 
acts of 1850. The plea that the object of the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise was to carry 
out the principles of the acts of 1850, is, then, a 
| mere hollow and hypocritical pretext; a pretext 
which I have exposed; and I leave it, sir—the 


|| whole fraud—exposed to the sunlight, and pal- 


| pable to the simplest comprehension. 
| Mr. Chairman, where is this doctrine of popular 
| sovereignty to lead to? If Congress can have no 
contre! over the inst tutions of the Territories, 
| and if she is bound to admit into the Union every 
Territory which presents a constitution repub- 
lican in its form, what, sir, isto be done with the 
Territory of Utah, when she knocks at the door 
| of Congress for admission into the Union? 
| A new paper has just been started in the city 
of New York entitled **The Mormon,” and the 
first number of which has been sent to each mem- 
| ber on this floor, from which I read the following 
extract: 
| ** We are not ashamed to proclaim to this great nation, 
to rulers and people, tothe President, Senators, legislators 
and judges, to high and to low, rich and poor, priests and 
people, that we are firm and conscientious believers in 
polygamy, and that it is part and parcel of our religious 
creed”? 

Now, sir, if each Territory is to have the unre- 
stricted right of deciding for itself what its domes- 
tic institutions shall be, then we are bound to 
receive into this Union Utah with a constitution, 
| or laws, or usages, tolerating polygamy. Here, 
| sir, is an institution which is at war with the ge- 
| nius of our laws, our civilization, and Christian- 
| ity; which virtually annuls the Bible-taught and 

Heaven-ordained institution of marriage itself; a 
crime more destructive to the morals and well- 
being of society than the crime of larceny, than 
horse-stealing, or highway robbery. It was highly 
gratifying to see Congress at this session, by its 
| vote on the bill to make donations of the public 
lands to Utah, stamp with the sea! of its reproba- 
tion this embryo outrage. And Congress will 
prove derelict to itself, to the country, and to the 
civilization of the age, if it does not promptly re- 
| buke and suppress this crime of polygamy. Let 
the people of Utah understand, now and forever, 
that if they propose, under the sanction of law or 
usage, to practice an immorality which is shock- 
ing to the sense and moral feelings of the civilized 
| world, that they must seek another Territory in 
| which to do it. {[ am not in favor of making any 
| Territory of the United States which proposes to 
come into this Union, a brothel. Let Utah under- 
stand, that if she expects a dollar from the Federal 

Treasury, or an acre of the public lands, that she 

must deport herself with the decency and propri- 
| ety which become a civilized and Christian people. 
|, And I now wish to say, that should I happen to 
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her constitution preparatory to her admission into 
the Union, t shall vote against her admission if 
that constiiution, or her laws, or her usages, tol- 
erate the beastly and prostituting crime of polyg- 
amy. Unless she clears her skirts of this crime, 
1 would keep her out of the Union forever. As 
the guardian of the Territories, it is the duty of 
Congress to provide against the existence of that 
institution in that Territory, and thus save that 
Territory from the pauperism, and misery, and 
the depreciation of public and private virtue,which, 
if not provided against, is to leave a lasting im- 
press upon that people to the latest posterity. | 

The gentleman from Georgia says that this prin- 
ciple of squatter sovereignty is right, and ought 
‘*to prevail universally wherever the American 
flag floats;’’ that every community ought to have | 
the uncontrolled right to make just such laws and 
institution’ as may suit them. Now, sir, | believe 
slavery ought to be abolished in the District of 
Columbia. The Metropolis of a great nation like 
ours should be free; the footsteps of no bondman 
should tread the soil which is dedicated as the 
capital of a nation, whose struggles for existence | 
were conducted under the sacred name of liberty, 
and whose high mission is to establish the great | 
principles of human equality, to vindicate the rights | 
of man, and to prove the great problem of human- 
ity—the capacity of man to govern himself. No | 
human being in slavery should ever be permitted 
to gaze upon our flag, and shake his chains and 
shackles in mockery of our system of boasted 
equality. Now, sir, entertaining these sentiments, 
suppose | were to introduce a bill providing that, 
at the next election for municipal officers in George- 
town and Washington, polls should be opened in 
every ward, and the people of the District should 
be left perfectly free to decide, in their own way, 
at the ballot-box, whether slavery should longer 
exist in the District? Would the gentleman from 
Georgia vote for it? Sir, should [ bring in a bill 
referring the question of the existence of slavery 
in this District to a vote of the people, I should be 
denounced the land over as an agitator, a fanatic; | 
and, instead of being considered thereby the friend 
of popular sovereignty, | would be decried as a 
deadly foe to the peace, concord, and welfare of 
the country; while, on the other hand, the gentle- 
man who proposes to abrogate a solemn compact, 
which makesa Territory free, and to open that Ter- 
ritory to the incarsions of slavery, is to be hailed 
as a national man, a Union man, and the great 
champion of popular sovereignty ! 

Mr. KEITT. [I would ask the member from 
Illinois whether he would or not vote for a bill re- 
mitting to the inhabitants of the District of Colum- 
bia the power to determine the existence of the in- | 
stitution among them? And whether, if they voted | 
for its abolition, he would vote for the bill on the | 
ground of the right of the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, [ never yet said 
that [ was in favor of unrestricted popular sover- 
eignty in the Territories; but I do believe that sla- 
very ought not to exist in this District. I believe 
that Congress has the same power over this Dis- | 
trict which the Legislature of the State of Illinois 
has over that State—complete and plenary sover- 
eignty in the management of all its civil policy. 
Hence, I believe it has power to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and should a bill be in- | 
troduced into Congress submitting to the people to 
decide whether they would have slavery, | should 
vote for it. ButI wish to state further, that should | 
that Yote result in the emancipation of the slaves, | 
then I would also be in favor of Congress paying, 
to the full value, for every slave in the District. 1 | 
am not in favor of injustice. The question I ask 
is, whether these gentlemen would be in favor of 
carrying out this principle of popular sovereignty ? 
They tell us that self-government, that popular 
sovereignty should prevail wherever the American 
flag floats. That was the language of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, Are these gentlemen in favor 
of the people of this District deciding the question | 
for themselves? for surely your flag floats here, or 
ought to float here, as proudly as anywhere else. 
Ah, Mr. Chairman, here is the rub. Whenever | 


| 


it is proposed to make slave territory out of free || 


territory, then popular sovereignty is a sweet and | 
delightful thing. 


Mr. KEITT. 


| than for him}; and that northern courts should be 


| people, are now to be declared open to the incursion || 


I would ask the member from | 
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Illinois whether, whenever free territory is to be 
made out of slave territory by vote of the people, 
he is not for popular sovereignty ? 

Mr. YATES. That takes me out of the line 
of remark that I intended to make, but I will an- 
swer the gentleman. And I affirm, sir, that inmy 
estimation, there is a clear distinction to be drawn 
as to the objects and powers of our Government, 
and that, according to my view of the case, our 
Government may properly and constitutionally go 
to almost any limit in promoting the great prin- 
ciples of freedom, but cannot go one step towards 
the establishment of slavery. Hence, sir, I con- 
tend that the Nebraska bill, repealing the law by 
which slavery was already prohibited in the Kan- | 
sas-Nebraska Territory, and opening that Terri- 
tory to the incursion of slavery, was directly at 
war with the genius, objects, and mission of our 
Government. 

I cannot better illustrate my meaning of the doc- | 
trine of popular sovereignty than by referring to 
a democratic principle which was evolved by the 
Revolution. The great principle was then decided 
that taxation and representation should go hand 


| in hand; and yet now, that principle is totally 


subverted by the Kansas-Nebraska bill. For, 
sir, all the States—the people of all the States—are 
taxed in the purchase of our Territories, in erect- 
ing public buildings for the Territories, in paying 
the salaries of their Legislature and all their public 
officers, and in defraying all the expenses of their 
territorial governments; and yet, sir, the people 
of all the States, though thus taxed, are to have 
no voice in the affairs of the Territory, and must 
tamely submit to the establishment of any insti- | 
tution, whether it be slavery, polygamy, canni- 
balism, or other wrong thing, which a few first 
settlers may deem it proper to impose. 

Mr. KEITT. I do not wish to be unkind to 
the gentleman from Illinois, but was he not an 
anti-Nebraska candidate at the last election, and 


| defeated ? 


Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman for the 
uestion, and I reply, I was a candidate, and was 
Ehensd But, sir, my district is largely against 
me in politics. It gave General Pierce nearly 
twelve hundred majority, while l only was defeated 
by the meager majority of two hundred votes; and 
those conversant with the facts, I believe, would 
inform you, that but for local divisions in two of 
the counties in my district, 1 should have been , 

returned here by a handsome majority. 

Mr. Chairman, weare now ata turning point, | 
acrisis in the history of the American people; | 
and the action of the next Congress will decide | 
the question whether slavery or freedom will be 
the dominant policy of the Government. If the 
next Congress sball fail to restore the Missouri 
compromise on the statute-book, then, sir, we | 
may from that time date our Government as the 
avowed apologist forslavery, and need interpose 
no further barriers to the aggressions of the slave 
power; they will be vain. The triumph of the 
slave interest now, is its triumph forever. Itis not 
enough that since the formation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, nineslave States should 
have been brought into the Union, while only 
eight free States have been admitted; it is not 


| enough that free States quietly submit to non-in- 


tervention as to slavery in the slave States; it is 
not enough that they yield their assent, though a 
reluctant one, to slavery in this District; it is not 
enough that the free States should be made to do 
the servile work of arresting and returning the 
poor fugitive, who is in the pursuit of freedom, to 
slavery; that the sacred rights of Magna Charta, 
trial by jury, and of habeas corpus, should be 
denied him; it is not enough that our officers should 
be paid a higher fee for deciding against a slave 


made the unwilling instruments of sending back 
the slave to chains and hopeless bondage—but the | 
Territories, which are the property of the whole || 
of this blighting evil. 

After the free States had yielded to the masterly |. 
and persuasive eloquence of Mr. Clay and Mr. | 
Webster, and consented to the adoption of the || 
compromises of 1850, under the conviction that |, 
the fearful controversies of the siavery question } 
would be forever put to rest, and the acts ei 
finality and conciliation were ratified by both the || 


_and God-implanted sentiment. 


. 
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great national parties, and by the people in almos 
every section, still southern slavery and northern 
servility were insatiate, and under the false ».4 
fraudulent pretense of carrying out those comp;,. 
mises, unseitled and broke them up by a dea) 
blow at the very finality they had establishes 
Even yet slavery must have more power, mors 
extension, more patronage. Freedom had bee, 
written by the Missouri compromise on the gy) 
of Kansas, on her hills and valleys, on her prairies 
and noble streams, on the sky above and the ear} 
beneath, and Kansas, like our Northwest Terr 
tory, was, in all time to come, to be the endurino 
and happy home of freemen, free labor, and free 
institutions. But, sir, even that sacred compact 
was no obstacle to the demands of the slave power 
and ruthless and reckless hands have been |ai 
upon it, and slavery now goes undisturbed to 
occupy those fair and delightful regions. 

And, sir, now slavery has its longing eye on 
California, on Utah, and New Mexico. She js 
calculating on four slave States in Texas. Cub 
looms up in her vision, and is to be considered 
cheap at any number of millions of dollars capable 
of enumeration. Mexico and Central America are 
also in the prospect, and overstepping the bar. 
riers of the continent, her insatiate eye is regaling 
itself on the States of the southern continent. 
But, sir, that we may further discern the signs of 
the times, look at the things which are passing 
before our eyes. During the last session of Con- 
gress, some of the distinguished men of the South, 
in both political parties, have gone so far as to 


| maintain that slavery was a positive good; that it 


was Bible-taught, and Heaven-ordained; that it is 
a political, social, and moral blessing; and to be 
consistent, they not only advocate its exteneion 
into the common Territories of the United Siates, 
but many have gone so far as to advucate the re- 
peal of all laws for the suppression of the African 
slave trade. This startling proposition has been 
broached even in the Senate of the United States. 
Leading papers of the South, the Richmond Ex- 
aminer, and Charleston Mercury, have taken open 
ground in favor of the African slave trade; yes, sir, 
in favor of the revival of that trade which ts now, 
by the laws of the United States, declared to be 
piracy, and is deservedly punished. with death, and 
is regarded with horror throughout the civilized 
and Christian world. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, the question now rises up 
before us—a present question, not to be avoided, 
but to be met—whether slayery is to be nation- 
alized; whether the spread of slavery is to be the 
chief concern and leading policy of this Govern- 
ment; whether it is to have the political ascend- 
ency in the Government; whether it is to be the 
figure-head of the ghip of State, and whether a 
trade of unequaled barbarity, ghocking to the 
senses of mankind, is to be revived under the full 
sanction of our General Government? 

Mr. Chairman, when such were the phases of 
the slavery question presented to the people of the 
free States during the last elections, is it a won- 
der, sir, that they gave such unequivocal expres 
sions of their condemnation of the repeal of th 
Missouri compromise? Why, sir, the people of 
the free States voted against the repeal uf that great 
law of freedom as naturally as water flows to 1's 
level or the sparks fly upward. No power, how- 
ever great, can subvert the eternal Jaws of nature. 


| And, sir, no names, however distinguished, or 


party, however powerful, can suppress the God- 
given impulses of the human heart in favor of 
liberty and humanity. The sentiment of opposi- 
tion to slavery in the free States is a God-given 
A man like the 
Senator from Illinois, the leader ofa powerful party, 
may do much; an Administration, with one hun- 
dred thousend offices at its disposal may do much; 
but woe to them, if they ask American freemen (0 
lay their consciences in the dust; and to vote for 


| slavery. The false and delusive cry of popular 


sovereignty may deceive some, but the thinking, 
unprejudiced, and uncowering masses saw 10 
other reason in the repeal of the Missouri compro- 


| mise but the extension of slavery, and the ballot- 


box has written a fearful sentence upon the ill- 
advised attempt to trample in the dust a sacred 
compact, and to extend the area of human bondage. 

The earliest impressions of my boyhood were 
that the institution of slavery was a grievous 
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ong, and with riper years that sentiment has 
oomea conviction deep and abiding, and | should 
wot be true to myself did { not oppose this insti- 
son whenever I can do so consistently with the 
Constitution of my country. And here upon these 





-essional career, | plant myself, and shallabide the 
ssue, And, sir, | have no fears for the future— 
»» the clouds of the present I see ‘* the brizhtness 
of the future.’ This sentiment of opposition to 
slavery 18 a growing, a rising sentiment; itis the 
sentiment of the Declaration of American Inde- 
nendence,and it will stand bold, dominant, defiant, 
and rising and flaming higher and higher, as long 
as that proud charter of American liberty shall 


endure, or freedom find a home in the human 


heart. 
” Mr. Chairman, I am no statesman. 
no such claim; but were | called upon to point 
outa public policy for my country, | should adopt, 
as great cardinal principles— 

|. No interference by Congress with slavery in 
the States. 


2. No further extension of the area of slavery. 


3. No more slave States. 

4. The abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and wherever else it can be constitu- 
tionally done. 

5. The rights of trial by jury and habeas corpus 
in all cases, and in the State where the arrest is 
made, as well as in the State from which the 
escape is made, 


6. A home on the public domain for every land- | 


less American citizen, American or foreign-born, 
upon condition of actual settlement and cultiva- 
tion for a limited period. 


7. The improvement of the harbors of our lakes | 


and the navigation of our rivers by appropriations 
from the Federal Treasury. 

8. A tariff for revenue, with incidental protec- 
tion, and specific duties, discriminating in favor of 


articles the growth and manufacture of our own 


country. 

9. hed donations of the public lands for the 
construction of railroads, securing to the Govern- 
ment the full price for the same by reserving 
alternate sections and doubling the price therefor. 

10. A more just and humane policy towards 
the Indian tribes, surrounding them with the 
inluences of Christianity and civilization. 

ll. The encouragement by liberal appropria- 
tions from the Treasury, and donations of public 
lands for agriculture, the mechanic arts, and sci- 
ences. 


These, sir, are the leading features of a public 


policy, which would speedily crown our nation 
with prosperity and glory, far transcending every 
people of ancient and modern times. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. W. UPHAM, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 27, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole | 


on the state of the Union— 


Mr. UPHAM said: 


Mr. Cuatrman: It will be remembered by the 
committee that when the honorable member from 


North Carolina had concluded his remarks, sev- | 


eral weeks since, in support of his resolution*® in 





*A Joint Resolution requesting the President to tender the 
mediation of the United States to the Powers engaged in 
the Eastern war. 

Whereas, the people of the United States see, with re- 
grel, that several of the great Powers of Europe are engaged 
‘ta war which threatens to be of long duration, and disas- 
trous in its consequences to the industrial and social inter- 


esis of a large portion of the civilized world ; and being, | 


under the favor of Providence, in the full enjoyment of the 


blessings of peace, distant from the theater of conflict, dis- | 
connected with the causes of quarrel between the parties | 


belligerent, and, as a nation, having no immediate interest 


'n the contest, and no purpose to interfere, forcibly or in | 


a0 unwelcome mannner, nevertheless are of opinion that 

the controversy may be susceptbie of pacific adjustment, 

through the interpusition of a neutral and friendly Power: 
herefore— 

é Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 

"ves Of the*United Siates of America in Congress assein- 


‘ed, ‘That we would view with satisfaction a tender to the | 


belligerents of the mediation of the United States, provided 


" should be in accordance with the President’s views of 


the public interests, 


Jarations, now in these the lastdays of my con- | 


[ arrogate | 


| mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


| that distinguished gentleman. 


| removed. 
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Mediation in. the Eastern WWar—Mr. Upham. 


favor of a profiler of mediation by this Govern- 
ment, to arrest the progress of the Eastern war, 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign A tlairs 
stated that a suggestion, to that effect, bad been 
disconntenanced by persons suppored to know 
the views of one or more of the Powers engaged 
in that war. He therefore considered that the 
movement ought to be suspended, if not wholly 
dropped. Tne press, so far as it has met my eye, 
appears to have reached a similar conclusion. 
‘The subject interested me deeply from the first, 
but | had no strong purpose to take part in its dis- 
cussion unul the proposed mediation seemed thus 
to be abandoned. [From that moment a feeling 
has grown up in my mind on the subject, which 
has, at last, assumed the character of a sense of 
duty, constraining me to leave my sentiments on 
record here, in this Liouse, and before the country. 

1 have great respect for the opinions of the Com- 
On all occasions | 
have expressed my sense of the obligation the 
country is under to that committee, and its able 
chairman in particular, for the prudence, caution, 
and wisdom with which it has dealt with our for- 
eign relations. But on this point | differ from 
¢ Sir, there would be 
no occasion whatever for a mediation, if either of 
the combatants were willing to allow themselves 
to be regarded as desirous of it. In that case, 
diplomacy and negotiation would be adequate to 
the exigency. When thereisa will there isa way. 
But if all the parties are in hot blood, and stand 
upon points of honor, that is precisely the case for 
the mediation of afriendly Power. While such is 
the temper of the nations they represent, of course, 
ministers resident here will not compromise their 
sovereigns by encouraging an interposition. ‘The 
fact that it has been thus discouraged shows, to 
my mind, that the exigency demanding it really 
exists. 

Let it be borne in mind that it is not proposed 
that Congress should at all interfere in the matter, 
in the way of dictation, or in any other way than 
to give the moral weight of that public sentiment 
which we represent to the act of the President, 
should he see fit to act. The language of the joint 
resolution is, that ** we would view with satisfac- 
tion a tender to the belligerents of the mediation 
of the United States, provided it should be in 
accordance with the President’s views of the public 
interests.’”’ If, at this crisis,a voice of friendly 
remonstrance is uttered, it will be much more likely 
to subdue the storm and arrest the strife, if ® is 


| the voice, not of one man, however high in office, 


o: of one branch of the Government, but of the 


| who.e American people, uttered through all their 
| constitutional organs. 


The introduction of the proposition before us, 
by the honorable member from North Carolina, 
{Mr. Cuineman,] struck me, at the moment, as a 
peculiarly happy suggestion. If sustained by the 
action of Congress, it will give to our relations 
with the great Powers of the world, and to our 
connection with the interests of civilization and 
humanity, a character and a dignity most gratify- 
ing to every benevolent, enlightened, and patriotic 


| heart. If this resolution passes, and the Executive 
| should find occasion to carry it into effect, one of 


our highest national obligations will be discharged. 
If it fails, there will be a defect in our history that 
can never be supplied, a blemish that can never be 
Have gentlemen appreciated thespecial 
propriety, the singular felicity, and, if 1 may use 
the expression, the poetic justice, and artistic finish 
to our public history, of such a procedure on our 
part, at this juncture, as the Committee on Foreign 
Relations recommends ? 

The three great Christian Powers, in whose 
bloody controversy our mediation is proposed, 
have each claims upon us, far higher than ordina- 
rily exist between even the most friendly nations— 
claims, too, that cannot be met by any other equiv- 


| alent service than precisely that which the resolu- 


tion indicates. 
France has been our ally, as no other nation 


| ever can be. She came to our rescue in the darkest 


hour of the birth-struggle of our independence. It 
is well to keep forever bright, in the memory and 
heart of the American people, the grateful exulta- 
tion with which the country was electrified when 
intelligence was received of the French alliance. 
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winter encampment at Valley Forge—an experi- 
ence of privation and suffering that would have 
broken the spirit of any other people. Let me read 
to the House General Washington’s announce- 
ment to his troops of the greatevent, * in the orders 
of the day,’’ at Valley Forge. It presents a scene 
well worthy the penci! of the artist, in which the 
Army of liberty, and its great leader, rise ty view 
and pass before us as in real life: 


General Washineton’s announcement to the Irmy of the 


Alliance with France, dated at Vulley Forge, from the 

Orderly Book, May 6th, 1778. : 

“It having pleased the Almighty Ruler of the universe 
to defend the cause of the United American states, and, 
finally, to raise us up a powertul friend among the princes 
of the earth to establish our liberty and independency upon 
a lasting foundation, it becomes us to set apart a day tor 
gratetully acknowledging the divine goodness, and cele 
brating the important event, which we owe to His divine 
interposition. The several brigades are to be assembled 
for thia purpose at nine o’clock to. morrow morning, when 
theirchapiains will communicate the intelligence contained 
in the postscript of the Pennsylvania Gazette of the 2d 
instant, and offer up thanksgiving, and deliver a dis ourse 
suitable to the occasion. At half after teno clock acannon 


“will be fired, which is to be a signal for the men to be under 


arms; the brigade inspectors will then inspect their dress 
and arms, and torm the battahons according to the instruc. 
tions given them, and announce to the commanding offi 
cers of the brigade that the battalions are formed 

“ The commanders of the brigades will then appoint the 
field-oflicers to the battalions, after which each batialion 
will be ordered to load and ground their arms. At haif 
past eleven a second cannon will be fired asa signal for 
the march, upon which the several brigades will begin their 
march by wheeling to the mght by platoons, and proceed 
by the nearest way to the leit of their ground by the jew 
position; this will be pointed out by the brigade inspectors. 
A third signal will then be given, in which there will be a 
discharge of thirteen cannon, after which a ronning fire of 
the infantry will begin on the nmgut of Woodford’s, and 
continue throughout the front line ; it will then be taken up 
on the left of the second line, and continue to the right. 
Upon a signal given, the whole Army will huzza Lone 
Live THE KiIncor France; the artillery then begins again, 
and fires thirteen rounds; this will be succeeded bya see- 
ond general discharge of the musketry in a running fire, and 
huzza Lone Live THE Frienpty Evropean Powers. 
The last discharge of thirteen pieces of artillery will be 
given, followed by a general running fire, and huzza Tue 
AMERICAN STATES.” 


An officer who was present described the scene 
in a letter, as follows: 

“The Army made a most brilliant appearance ; after 
which His Excellency dined in public with all the officers 
of his Army, attended with a band of music. I never was 
present where there wassuch unleigned and perfect joy, as 
was discovered by every countenance. The entertainment 
was concluded with a number of patriotic toasts, attended 
with huzzas. When the General took his leave there was 
a universal clap, and loud huzzas, which continued till he 
had proceeded a quarter of a mile, during which time there 
were a thousand hats tossed inthe air. His Excellency 
turned round, with his retinue,and byzzaed several times.”? 

Robert Morris, in a letter to Washington, ex- 
pressed that sense of the momentous importance 
of the event which the whole country then enter- 
tained, and which will be cherished in every 
American heart to the end of time: 

« When [ congratulate your Excellency on the great good 
news lately received from France, you will not expect me 
to express my feelings. Were [ in your company my coun- 
tenance might show, but my pen cannot describe them. 
Most sincerely do I give you joy. Our Independence is 
undoubtedly se.ured ; our country must be free.’’ 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the import- 
ance of the aid France rendered us in that critical 
period. All admit the truth of the sentiment of 
Robert Morris—from that moment our Indepen- 
dence was secured, and our country forever free. 

It is true that a subsequent arrangement, by 
which our Government assumed obligations to its 
own citizens, which have been twice solemnly 


| acknowledged by the concurrent action of both 
| branches of our National Government, being the 


constitutional Legislature of the Umion, and will 
at last be discharged, released us from all entang- 
ling obligations of the revolutionary alliance with 
France; still we, and our children after us, can 
never fail to cherish a sense of the deepest grati- 
tude to that illustrious nation, and to rejoice in 
expressing it, on all occasions, and in every form 
consistent, as that now proposed is, with our 
settled and unalterable policy of newtrality im all 
European or foreign wars, and of equal and impar- 
tial intercourse with all! nations. 

It is well known that our diplomatic relations 
with Russia have invariably been of the most 
friendly nature. This fact was stated in an inter- 
esting manner, and by that member of our body 
whose experience enables him, more than any 


The Army had just passed through its dreary | one else, to speak with authority, (Mr. Bentow,] 
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during our last session, on the occasion of the 
lamented death of the late Russian Embassador at 
this Court{Mr. Bodisco.] And we are indebted to 
the Government of the Czar for precisely such an 
office of friendship as we now propose to render in 
return. When it had become obvious that the 
war of 1812 had answered every really salutary 
purpose, by giving us a position to command ever 
after the respect of the most powerful nations, the | 
Court of St. Petersburgh, actuated by a humane 
desire to etop the further effusion of blood, and to | 
restore the blessings of peace, offered its mediation 
to us and our adversary. 

On the 25th of May, 1813, President Madison 
in his message to Congress, at the commencement | 
of a special session, made the following commu- 
nication: 

‘* Atan early day after the close of the last session of | 
Congress, an offer was formally communicated from his 
imperial Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, of his mediation 
as the common friend of the United States and Great Brit 
ain, for the purpose of facilitating a peace between them, 
the high choracter of the Emperor Alexander being a satis- 
factory pledge for the sincerity and imparuality of his offer,” 
ii Was immediately accepted. ”’ 

tussia, our constant friend, and by whose inter- 
position we were thus rescued from the horrors of 
war, and crowned with an honorable peace, is now, | 
standingon her own confines, sacrificing her brave 
and devoted people, in defending her territory, 
single handed, against the most formidable combi- | 
nation ever arrayed; against, indeed, what threat- 
ens to become all the rest of Europe and Asia. | 
Confiding in the vastness of her consolidated em- | 
pire, she does not ask for aid; she may not need | 
at. jut the occasion gives us an opportunity to | 
repay the debt we owe her, and if no other good 
results from it, to give evidence of our remem- | 
brance of the past, and our good will for the | 
future. 

‘The other principal in the terrible strife is the | 
country to which we are attached by ties which | 
no national controversies, no political prejudices, 
and no party animosities can sever, or essentially 
weaken. A common ancestry, language, litera- 
ture, religion, and spirit of liberty, constitute bonds 
of sympathy and union between us, which not 
even war itself can sunder. We are proud of our 
lineage, and by heroism on the sea and on the 
land, especially in two triumphant conflicts with | 
her, and the grandeur of our progress, we have | 
compelled our ancestral nation to be proud of | 
us. England and America exhibit a phenomenon | 
never paralleled before. for the first time in the 
history of the world two of the first-rate Powers 
of the earth speak the same mother *ongue, have 
the same genius, and are one race, one family. 
W hile we know that we are exposed to be sadly 
influenced by England, particularly in reference | 
to continental European affairs, in consequence | 
of that community of language and literature, and 
therefore wisely guard against it; while we stand 
ready again, at any day, to meet her power, great 
as it is; at the same time we love, more than 
wnything else, to cherish towards her the most 
friendly sentiments, and to emulate her in the arts 
and the achievements of peace. The pride of 
kindred is kindled in witnessing the intrepid and | 
romantic gallantry with which the flower of her | 
people and her nobles are meeting the terrors of 
that field of doom into which they have been led; | 
but, at the same time, we are filled with horror, not | 
unmixed with shame, at the fruitless and barbar- | 
ous slaughter of tens of thousands of our fellow- | 
men in this age of civilization and refinement, and 
we call upon our Government to join in the cry 
of all Christendom, that an end be put to the | 
shocking spectacle. 

Great Britain, too, has a claim for our interposi- 
tion, in the precise form that is proposed. In a || 
special message of President Jackson to Congress, 
on the Sth of February, 1836, he made the follow- | 
ing communication: 

** The Government of Great Britain has offered its medi- 
ation for the adjustment of the dispute between the United | 
Suites and France. In the course of the message he says, 
that * we cannot too highly appreciate the elevated and dis- 
interested motives of the offer of Great Britain,’ and ex- 
presses & just reliance upon the great influence of that | 


| 

| 

Power to restore the relations of ancient friendship between 
the United States and France.”? | 


in reference to this offer of mediation by Great | 
Britain, General Jackson, in a special message of |, 


Rebruary 22, 1836, utters the following memorable | | 


|| European continent. 


7 
sentiment, as beautiful in its expression as just | 


and true in its import: 


‘* Universal respect, and the consciousness of meriting it, 
fare, with Governments, as with men, the just rewards of 
those who faithfully use their power to preserve peace, 
restore harmony, and perpetuate good will.’’ 

Sir, although a political opponent, | was never 
insensible to the strong traits of his character, or 
the great events of his life, and hesitate not to 
venture the prediction, that, in the contemplation 
of future and more enlightened ages, the words | 
have just quoted will shed a brighter luster upon 
the name of Andrew Jackson, than all his victories, 
at the mouth of the cannon, or at the ballot-box. 


It is, indeed, a singular circumstance, that the | 


three empires of European Christendom, which 
alone stand on the same level with us as first-rate 
Powers, and from which we have received the 
preéminent marks of good will I have specified, 


are all, at this moment, in a situation to give us | 


an opportunity to reciprocate the same kind office. 
England and France, on the one side, as the allies 


of Turkey, and Russia on the other, are involved 


in a war which, in the vastness of its armaments, 


the desperate fury of its battle-fields, and the | 


slaughter and devastation it is inflicting, has 
scarcely a parallel in all the blood-stained annals 
of the world. The contest, if not soon arrested, 
will involve the whole of Christendom in its dis- 
astrous consequences, and has already shocked 
the civilization of the age. Its adjustment, by 
ordinary means, is rendered all but impossible by 
the ‘deplorable complications,’’ as Count Nessel- 


rode describes them in a letter to the Russian | 


embassador at Berlin, in which the controversy 


has been more and more entangled every hour | 


since its origin. ‘There seems to be no basis left 
on which either of the contestants can move | 


towards a reconciliation—the case is beyond their | 
reach—the Powers arrayed against each other are | 


too great to be subdued on either side —the pride, 
courage, and temper of al! parties are wrought up 
to a pitch that forbids retreat—the war has lost 
all redeeming features, and is reduced to a mere 
butchery. In the meanwhile, the general peace 
of the world is threatened, the interests of com- 
merce are becoming everywhere deranged, and | 
the cause of civilization and refinement thrown | 
back. The diplomacy of Europe is exhausted; | 
and the only hope is in the friendly and respectful | 
interposition of a Power, removed far from the | 
theater of the strife, entirely uncommitted and | 
untompromised, acknowledged by each of the | 
combatants to be its equal, and fully authorized | 
by precedents they have severally afforded, to 
invoke a suspension of their hostilities, and to | 
command their considerate attention to a proffer 


_of mediation. 
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Such a proffer is necessary, not only to dis- || 


charge, in kind, the particular debt we owe to | 
Russia and the Allies, but to discharge a debt we | 
owe, in a more comprehensive sense, to the entire | 
America is the child of 
Europe; our whole free population has been de- 
rived from it; every one of its nations has con- 
tributed to call us into being, and is still contributing | 
to swell our greatness; all our fathers were emi- | 
grants from their shores; an admixture of the 
blood of all their races flows in our veins; and in 
the combination of the traits that severally distin- 


guish them, in the confluence of the innumerable | 


streams constantly flowing from them, we shall, 
at last, present a type of manhood and a stamp 


of civilization grander than the world has ever | 


witnessed. It is a filial duty for us to confer back 
upon Europe every beneficial influence within our 
power, and if our mediation should provesuccess- 





|| ful in arresting the awful scourge of the present 


war, thename of America will be, more than ever 


dear, and glorious, and blessed, in the hearts of 


the people of ail nations. 


Let no man say that it would be an obtrusive | 
step for us to take—that it would be regarded as | 
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has been growing firmer and firmer for eighty 


| years. The present Constitution has, witho 


any essential amendment, for sixty-five years 
spread its protection, and poured its daily bless. 
ings upon us. In the mean time, thrones hays 
been prostrated, and Governments more or lesg 
convulsed, in all other parts of Protestant and 
Catholic Christendom. Great Britain herself, jy 
the parliamentary reform measure, has had to 
change the basis of the representative branch o¢ 
her Government. But our systems, by which 
State sovereignty is preserved in its integrity 
while, at the same time, we are clothed with jm. 
perial greatness by a Federal Union, has worke) 
as no contrivance of man’s wisdom ever worked 
before. We span a continent, and the opposite 
oceans of the globe dash their billows at our feet. 
Our growth is natural, gradual, and spontaneous 
by the peaceful annexation and aggregation of 
border communities. Within the bosom of our 
Confederacy the sound of war can be heard no 
more. 

The great fact which is investing the American 
Union with a moral glory, that 1s winning the 
admiration of all enlightened minds inall nations, 
and exalting our patriotism to the highest reac) 
of philanthropy, is that just so far as that Union 
expands, to that extent, within those boundaries, 
peace ever reigns. Aggressive war does violence 
to the whole frame-work of our institutions, and 
invariably visits us with a retribution that vindi. 
cates the outraged laws of our political system, 
Justice to ourselves compels us to a pacific policy 
that will insure the increasing respect of the civil. 
ized world. Although our plan of Government is 
not adapted to aggression and conquest, we are 
invincible against an invader, and may safely defy 
a world in arms. A power of self-defense, that 
nothing could overcome, would, by the facilities 
of communication now enjoyed, the patriotism and 
valor of the people, and State emulation, be con- 
densed, in a moment, at any point. If the bellig. 
erents of Europe and Asia were to suspend their 
conflict to-morrow, and combine their mighty arm- 
aments against us, hundreds of thousands would 
meet them at the water’s edge, and never suffer 
them to pass the line where the foam of the break- 
ing waves dissolves alorg our shores. Not only 
our power, but our commerce, justifies us in offer- 
ing to act as the pacificator of the nations. Our 
sails whiten every sea, and our flag floats in every 
breeze of Heaven. If we are just to ourselves, 
measures will be originated before this Congress 
terminates, by which the Atlantic and Pacific will 
be linked together, and the transit of the travel and 
traffic of the world be across our very center. In 


| view of the present, and in prospect of the future, 


who will say that we over-estimate our importance 
in interposing our friendly authority in an effort to 
restore the peace of the world? , 

It may, possibly, be said by some that it is for 
our interest to let foreign Powers fight it out 8 


| long as they choose, thereby exhausting and con- 
|| suming themselves. 


This, as a mere selfish con- 
sideration, is a short-sighted one, as the honor 
able mover of the proposition seemed to me ‘0 
demonstrate. But whatever may be our mere 


| material interest, let us show that duty and honor 
|| are more precious in our eyes. ( 
| those noble, generous, and humane sentiments, 


Let us cherish 


which are the only basis of true glory, the only 
solid foundation on which a country can stand 
erect, and stand forever, the only sure and lasting 
protection against that decline and fall to which 


|| all other empires have been consigned. 


Instead of endangering our neutrality, such * 


4 
| measure would enable us more resolutely a"¢ 


| securely to maintain it. 


If the war is contunu 


| against our earnest and friendly remonstrances, 


an indication of an overweening sense of our im- || 


portance. Our position is such, that an omission 


to take it would be a just occasion for reproach. | 
Our past, present, and prospective obligations to |; 
It is conceded that we have | 


mankind demand it. 
already reached the rank of a leading Power on 


the earth. Our Government has proved itself the | 


most stable of all that ever rested, in any degree, 


we may, with agood grace, and clean hands, stand 
entirely back from the strife, and refuse, in 80y 
way, to have any part or lotin it; the world woul’, 
in that event, with one voice acknowledge and 
sustain our right, to keep aloof forever from ‘'¢ 


‘controversy, and to enjoy without reproach the 


; 


| advantages of that position. 


Regarding the proposition before us in this 
light, and identifying it, as I do, with the highes 
duties of patriotism, and the purest aims of ph! 
anthropy, | am most anxious that it may recelvé 
the unanimous sanction of this House. If it pre 


upon public opinion, The Union of these States |! vails, and the high Powers concerned should con- 
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vert it into an opportunity to extricate themselves 
feo their suicidal conflict, it will shed the brightest 
jyster on the page of our history, the praises and 
the blessings of the friends of peace, and of the 
religion of peace, will rest upon our heads, and the 
yote we give be remembered to our dying day, 
with a just pride, as the happiestact of our public 
lives. 

" There is one other topic upon which I propose to 
address the committee, It must have arrested the 
notice of every member of this House that the State 
of Massacuuserts has occupied a frequent place 
in the debates ot the present session, in connection 
with the circumstances of its late annual election, 
which seems to have made a great impression on 
the minds of gentlemen, and to have introduced 
rather a perplexing element into all political spec- 
ulations and calculations. Had an opportunity 
offered, | should have endeavored to explain that 
election, so far as in my power. But, in the first 
place, and at this time, 1 have a word to say in 
illustration of the good and great name of that 
Commonwealth, which | have the honor—the 
highest, in my estimation, to which an American 
citizen can aspire, because the highest, in the 
National Government, received directly from the 
hands of the people—in part to represent on this | 
floor. 

We do not complain, sir, that our State has | 
been made thus conspicuous. She has always | 
filled a wide space in the annals of America, and 
we glory in the fact that the incidents of her his- | 
tory always command the marked attentien of the 
country. If any member of this body, a Repre- 
sentative of the people of another State, had dis- 
tnctly assailed Massachusetts, my colleagues 
would have sprung to her defense. But, under 
the circumstances, I have felt inclined, from time 
to time, to wait a little longer before discharging 
a duty which must not be left undone. In our 
northern homes we have a proverb, not to shovel 
paths until itis done snowing, and I have been dis- 
posed to let all be said that gentlemen, in or out 
of the State, may seem inclined to say about Mas- 
sachusetts, before taking the matterin hand. But 
being on the floor, and my sands not yet run out, 

I shall attempt the theme of the glorious old Bay 
State,as we proudly call her—the earliest and 
the last home of freedom. 

Let not gentlemen say that it ill becomes me to | 
stand up for Massachusetts, inasmuch as she has | 
included me in a proscription that embraces sev- 
eral millions of our countrymen. No temporary’ 
phase of public sentiment; no popular excitement 
of the hour; no political prejudice, even if it ex- 
press itself in a blow aimed at me personally, can | 
estrange my heart from the State where I have 
found a happy home during a life not now short, 
and in whose soil rest the ashes of my ancestors, 
and of my children. I have ever found an enthu- | 
siastic satisfaction in illustrating her local annals. 
Her schools shed upon my grateful opening mind 
the lights of education, and my mature life has 
been devoted to her service to the extent of my 
ability. IT have received, at the hands of her peo- 
ple, all the honors [I ever dreamed of, and more, I 
most deeply feel, than I have deserved. The pro- | 
foundest convictions of my soul require me to con- | 
demn and, when the issue shall be distinctly made | 
in @ proper spirit, to resist the policy that attempts 
to reduce one sixth of her population to political | 
subordination and inferiority. But no man hasa | 
claim to office, and no one, with the spirit of a 
freeman, can complain of the results of elections, | 
80 far as they affect him individually. 1 do not | 
complain. On the contrary, [ feel particularly | 
prompted to pay homage to Massachusetts at this 
time. 
vindicate her name now than it would have been | 
when within the reach of her favors. 

| look upon Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, as 
one of the most remarkable instances of social and 


Political development exhibited in the whole range |. 


of history, and as such well worthy of being held 
up to the contemplation of legislators and states- | 
men hereand elsewhere. On a map of the Ameri- 
can Union it occupies scarcely a discernible space. 
In territory it is one of the smallest of our States; 
there are but three smaller, Connecticut, Delaware, 
tnd Rhode Island. But, sir, there are only three 
‘ates that exceed it in free population, and but | 
five that exceed it in their aggregate population | 
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counting the whole number of slaves; and each of 
these five States is from five to nine timesas large, 
and incomparably more fertile. The soil of Mas- 
sachusetts is hard and cold, and yields only to 
patient and incessant labor. Her surface is, for 
the most part, rough, barren, and sandy. Her 
only natural exports, and they have but recently 
been converted into sources of wealth, are granite 
from her hills and promontories, marble from the 
Berkshire mountains, rising before our eyes in pol- 
ished forms of architectural beauty in the wings 
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of this Capitol, and the ice of her lakes, trans- | 


ported as a luxury to tropical regions all around 
the globe. But intelligent industry and agricul- 
tural science, taste and enterprise, are gradually 
spreading a garden over her surface. 


The trav- | 
eler is amazed at the wealth, beauty, and anima- | 


tion of more than three hundred cities and towns | 


crowded within her narrow boundaries. The stir 
of busy life pervades the scene like the sunshine; 
nature catches the spirit of happy industry, and 


the brooks that leap and sparkle down the hills | 
and through the valleys, at every step, turn the | 


wheels of factories, around which thriving villages 
gather. 
adorned by the spectacle of church spires, and 
vocal with the merry voices of children wending 
their way to district schools. . 

The aggregate valuation of Massachusetts is 
surpassed by that of but two States in the Union. 
Its- average valuation far surpasses that of any 
other State. The aggregate valuation of— 

New York’ igs oc cecscccccec ces i$1;080,3909,216 
Pennsylvania, ....ceccecec cece ce od 29y144,998 


Scarcely a spot so secluded as not to be | 


Massachusetts, . . 2. 0 occ ccc cece ce 0130d,342,286 | 


The valuation to each inhabitant is as follows: 
Maseachusette ...cccsccccccccccccss os GSI6 SO 
ING TOE. 5. FSC esiveds cir aro eee 
Pennsylvania, ....cccccesececeececesee odd U8 


The population of Massachusetts is far greater | 


In 
The popu- 


to the square mile than of any other State. 
1840, it was 94; in 1850, it was 127. 


lation of New York to the square mile in 1840, | 


was 51; in 1850, it was 65. 

The ratio of representation in this House was 
raised from 70,680 in 1840, to 93,420 in 1850. 
But Massachusetts gained a member! 

The area of Massachusetts is enveloped in a 
net work of railroads, fifty-four in number, with 


an aggregate length of more than 1,450 miles, || 
eonstructed at a cost of more than $65,000,000, | 
and yielding an average dividend in 1854 of over | 


five per cent. ® 
From this hive swarms of emigration have con- 
tinually poured forth in all directions, and scat- 


tered the seed of those virtues which ripen within it. | 


But, perhaps, the greatest triumphs of the genius 
and prowess of Massachusetts have been upon the 
sea. The terrors of her stormy bay seem to have 
had charms for her brave and hardy people, and 
the ocean depths have yielded harvests denied by 
her rugged fields and sandy wastes. Her sons are 
at home everywhere on the mighty deep; and, as 
from the beginning, so to-day, are bearing back to 
our shores the wealth of all climes and regions, 
from all the ports and islands of the globe. Inton- 
nage, New York alone surpasses her. In every 
branch of foreign commerce we have led the way. 
W hatever new field of adventure is opened beyond 
the seas, we are the first to enter. A Massachu- 
setts merchant ship, clearing from the port of 
Salem, has already, in all probability, furled her 
sails in the harbors of Japan. 

When the political economist and philosopher 
asks an explanation of this extraordinary result, 
reached in the face of such original, natural, and 


| physical disadvantages, the first answer to be 
It is more agreeable to my self-respect to | 


given, is the devoted and constant zeal with which, 
from the foundation of the colony, the elements 
and instetutions of religion and knowledge have 
been cherished in churches, colleges, and schools. 
The next answer is to be found in that system of 
associated wealth which one of my honorable col- 
leagues brought quite conspicuously to the notice 
of the House a few days ago. The first ship ever 
launched in America was the result of a combina- 
tion of the resources of men of severally small 
means in the infant Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. The introduction of the social element into 


operations of business has reached its present de- | 


velopment in the some four thousand corporations 
of which my colleague spoke. 1 most cordially 


Ho. or Reps. 
reciprocate the kind sentiments he uttered towards 
me. Our friendship has grown up in political 
opposition; and | am quite sure that no future dif- 
ferences of opinion, or of position, will be allowed 
to impair it on either side. 

I regard the business corporations of Massa- 
chusetts in a totaliy different light from my col- 
league. I believe them to be eminently popular in 
their nature, and truly democratic in their ten- 
dency. They were introduced, in substance, into 
this country by Hugh Peters, as wise a states- 
man, as pure a patriot, and as true a republican 
as ever breathed. His life was devoted to the 

eople, and terminated in a martyrdom to liberty. 
He first taught the colonists of Massachusetts how 
the common people, by uniting their humble means 
in joint stock operations, could enter the lists of 
enterprise, and run the race of wealth in successful 
competition with overgrown individual capitalists. 
The corporations, as they exist at this day under 
the sanction of modern legislation, are simply a 
contrivance by which persons of moderate means, 
acting in combination, can pursue their business 
with a unity of design and anenergy of operation 
that put them ona level with the proudest mil- 
lionaire,and, indeed, accomplish results far beyond 
the reach of any private fortunes. Without such 
a system, the distance between the rich and poor 
will widen as a country advances in accumula- 
tion. With such a system, every industrious man 
or woman is able to participate in that accumu- 
lation. It places the profits of every form of 
business in the hands, by placing them within 
the reach, of the whole people. lt is, in truth, 
precisely because such corporate facilities are 
within the reach of all who may feel disposed to 
unite their means in the prosecution of any kind 
| of business that there cannot be any serious, or 
considerable, or lasting oppression of labor by 
capital in Massachusetts. 

I hazard nothing in saying that there is no part 
| of the world where men rise, without patrimony 
| or patronage, by the inherent force of merit and 
| talent, to high positions in society, more surely 
or more generally than in Massachusetts. My 
colleague is himself a brilliant illustration of this 
truth. It is, indeed, rather an observable circum- 
| stance that the constituency that first sent him into 
| public life, and has generously sustained him to 
this day, is itself the creation of the earliest great 
association for manufacturing purposes in Massa- 
chusetts. A scrutiny of the history of our public 
men generally, would demonstrate most remarka- 
bly the truth of my assertion. There is no part 





of the world, | am persuaded, where there is less 
antagonism between capital and labor. They are 
blended and merged throughout the whole struc- 
ture of our society. An individual, if industrious, 
temperate, and prudent, cannot be long a laborer 
without becoming a capitalist. Who own the 
| capital stock of our manufacturing, banking, rail- 
| road, or insurance companies? ‘The overseer in 
the mill, the conductor in the car, the laborer in 
the machine shop, the journeyman mechanic, the 
farmer at his plough, the girl in the factory—every 
man, woman, or child, who can lay up, or in any 
way command, a hundred dollars. 

Savings banks may be considered as covering 
the first stage of the progress by which labor 
passes into capital and participates in its profits. 

here are seventy-three of these institutions in 
| Massachusetts, and an aggregate of deposits of 
$25,936,857 63. There are one hundred and thirty- 
six thousand six hundred and fifty-four depositors; 
| to each depositor there is an average of $159 79; 
| ordinary dividend of 4 4-100 per centum; average 
| dividend, 7 23-100; annual expenses of all these 

institutions, $63,470 85. 

The results of a prudent economy, guided by 
enlightened enterprise and stimulated by an hon- 
orable sympathy in the pervading spirit o- the 

| country, — lift labor and industry along 
| the ascending scale of capital, until, at last, a for- 
tune crowns a life of integrity and perseverance 
| with its just reward. And whe can complain or 
regret that such fortunes are accumulated? ‘Io 
whose benefit do they inure? Not of those alone 
who make them, but of the whole country, during 
the process of their creation and in their final 
| distribution. It is the custom, the common law, 
|| I might almost say the instinct, of a large portion 
\! of Massachusetts capitalists, to devote a liberal 
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share of their income during life, and of the wealth 
they leave behind them, to beneficent charities 
and philanthropic public establishments. Lhe 
chief glory of our State ts in the noble endowments 
of benevolence with which its surface is studded, 
as the o’erhangmg canopy 1s fretted with golden 
fires, shedding a divine radiance into the abodes 
of want and the hearts of sorrow.” In the city of 

3oston hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
annually contributed to charitable purposes for the 
last thirty years. | will not go into a detail of the 
institutions, reared by private generosity, that give 
sight to the blind, open deaf ears to the music of 
the animate and inanimate creation, provide the 
blessings of social intercourse for the dumb, restore 
the ligt.t of reason to benizhted minds, and even 
kindle its heavenly flame where its radiance never 
beameu before. [| will mention but ene. The 
Massachusetts general hospital was incorporated 
in the year 1816: It was erected and endowed by 
voluntary subscriptions of more than $1,200,000. 
Many of its founders have gone to their eternal 
reward. The living have entered upon it already, 
in the blessings they are bestowing upon the 
unfortunate. In that hospital there are nearly one 
hundred free beds, maintained by annual subscrip- 
tions of the wealihy, open, without cost or charge, 
to persons of every race and color destitute of 
means, and who may stand in need of surgical or 
medical aid. One of my honorable colleagues, 
{Mr. Apr.eton,] filling an enviable place in the 
confidence and good will of all his associates on 
this floor, has long been president of this corpo- 
ration, and one of its most munificent patrons. 
Bo far as the members of this House are concerned, 
with such a Representative of the wealthier stock- 
holders of our corporauons before them, it will be 
difficult to create an impression against them. 
W hile referring to my colleague, | am tempted to 
relate a circumstance that has recently occurred, 
illustrating the wise and patriotic liberality and 

ublic spirit of the class of men to which he 
Dees and which has contributed to make the 
name he bears dear and honored in the hearts of 
our people. 

Samuel Appleton, a native of a New England 
village, went to Boston, more than half a century 
ago, as did his kinsman, my colleague, ten years 
afterwards, and, without patronage, commenced a 
business which conducted him to an ample fortune. 
His life was marked by enterprise and integrity, 
and adorned by hospitality and liberal charities. 
Wishing to perpetuate his beneficial influence be- 
yond the grave, and to continue forever his bene- 
factions to religious, philanthropic, and scientific 
objects, he left, by will, $200,000 in the hands of 
his brother, Hon. Nathan Appleton—well remem- 
bered here as an able and efficient member of this 
body in years gone by, and sull living in honor and 
usefulness in the city he represented on this floor— 
of J. Ingersoll Bowditch, one of the most enlight- 
ened and estimable citizens of Boston, and of my 
colleague, to be distributed by them to such insti- 
tutions ae they might select. They have executed 
the grateful trust. Prompted by that spirit of 
national patriotism pervading the people of Mas- 


sachusetis, they did not confine themselves to the | 


limits of that State. Forty-five thousand dollars 
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were distributed to various institutions in New | 


Hampshire. Ten thousand dollars were appro- 


priated to a literary institution in Wisconsin, and | 


$10,000 for educational purposes in Liberia. 


in this connection let me say that the wealth | 


which has been accumulated under that system of 
incorporated business associations that prevail in 
Massachusetts, and to which her humblest citi- 
zens belong, is in no sense confined to that State, 
but is diffused over the whole land. 


No great | 


enterprise, in any part of the Union, fails to | 


receive ite aid. It has helped to build every rail- 


tion of the country, and the distinguished member | 


from Missouri will bear witness, from his recent 
experience, that Massachusetts capital will not 


be wanting to aid in the discharge of the great | 
duty our country owes to itself in the construction, | 


forthwith, of an Atlantic ard Pacific railroad. 


only glance—treat it as briefly as you may, crowd | 


it into the narrowest condensation—it challenges | 


comparison with that of the most celebrated and 
glorious States of ancient or modern times. In all 


| 


| an authentic and constitutional shape. 


| try. 


needs to be vindicated against misapprehensions 


| feeling, that it demanded, inexorably, an oppor- 


| a dozen, the whole people are radical, dyed-in- 
| the-wool, unmitigated Democrats, a meeting of || 
| the party was held to appoint delegates to the | 
| State convention. At that meeting a series of || 


| the Nebraska papers far and wide. 


| tones, to support the ticket, and went back to 


'| of November. 


| the spot. 


|| State convention, not an officer of the meeting | 


| that appointed them, was found to shoulder Ne- 
| braska or Greytown. 


|| terney General of the Unite 
road that has been projected in the remotest sec- || 


|| often carrying the local elections. In spite ofa then 





| one thousand and eighty votes, and less than one 
At the public history of Massachusetts I need | 
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coming ages, it will be as classical, and world re- 
nowned, as Sparta, or Athens. ‘here aresceres 
and objects in Massachusetts more sacred to liberty 
than Thermopylae, or Runnymede. The Rock 
of Plymouth, the fields of Lexington and Con- 
cord, Bunker Hill, and Faneuil Hall—there are 
no spots on all the globe holier to freedom and 
humanity. In the cabin of the Mayflower the 
sovereignty of the people was first announced in 
The colo- 
nial history of Massachusetts was, from the first 


| to the last, and, for the most part, a triumphant | 


struggle against the authority of the mother coun- 
That struggle first assumed the form of a | 
resort to arms on her soil; and, from the moment |; 
when Washington compelled the British to evac- | 
uate Boston, Massachusetts has been in the un- 
interrupted enjoyment of self-government, and as 


| perfect a model of a true and genuine democracy || 


as the world has ever seen. 
The only other point in which Massachusetts 


occasioned by her late State election, is in refer- 
ence to the slavery question. Some gentlemen | 


| have gone so far as to interpret that election as a 


rebuke of our opposition to the Nebraska bill. In | 


| refutation of this idea, I will simply observe that || 


an exanfination of the details of the Massachu- 


monstrate that the sentiment of the people of that 
State is all but unanimous against theact of the last 
session repealing the Missouri compromise. In- 
deed, it is, and was then, the judgment of many | 
having the best means of knowing the popular 


tunity to express self, distinctly and exclusively, | 


| on that issue; and that the utter overthrow of the 


two old parties was the consequence of their insist- 
ing to interpose their organizations as an obstacle 
to that issue. It is only necessary, in illustration | 
of the sentiments of the people of Massachusetts 


| on this subject, to point to the action and vote of || 
| the Democratic party. 


In one of the most inveterate Democratic towns || 
in that State—indeed, I might say in the whole 
country—where, with the exception of less than || 


resolutions was passed, fully indorsing all the acts | 


| especially the Nebraska bill and the Greytown 
| exploit. 


| of the National Administration, particularly and | 
| tend the State convention. 


A list of delegates was made up to at- | 
The proceedings were 

published with a great flourish of trumpets in all | 
The conven- || 
tion assembled in great force, in the most enthu- || 
siastic manner again indorsed the measures of || 
the Administration, and the party took the field, || 


| with its.banner flaunting high in air. The dele- 


gates pledged themselves, in the usual exultant | 


their respective towns. In that particular town 
to which | am referring, there are several persons, 
ident. Pierce. The election came off on the 13th 

I read the result in that town, 
as published on the 18th, in a paper printed near 
The Whig candidate for Governor had 
seven votes; (he Republican, two votes; the Know- 
Nothing, one hundred and fifty-four votes. The 
Democratic candidate had no vote! Nota soli- 
tary individual, not one of the delegates to the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
The city of Newburyport, the birth-place and | 
home of the present eminently distinguished At- | 

d States, strikingly | 
illustrated the fact [am stating. There hasalways 
been a vigorous Democratic party in that city, 


recent visit of the Attorney General, and in defiance 
of his well-known repugnance and abhorrence of || 
the new party, Newburyport gave to that party 





hundred to the Democratic nominees ! 


So it was throughout the State. The whole 
influence of Cabinet patronage and authority, aided || 
by the Democratic organization, could muster but | 
one in ten of the vaters to ita support! 


| foreigners in our elections. 
| ery of **no Popery ”’ has been raised in all parts 
|of the country, and has met, perhaps, with 4 


special response in the vestiges of sentiments 
| then and now, holding office zt the hands of Pres- || 


| doomed to disappointment. 
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Sir, there ought not to be any misundersta, d. 
ing on this subject. The position of Massach». 
setts iS as unequivocal, as fixed, and as ug nel 
tiunable as that of any State in the Union—» 
that of South Carolina, for instance. Massachy. 
setts stands to-day where she stood in the reve. 
lutionary age. She is as true to freedon.—she i, 
as hostile to slavery. In the old Congress, anq 
in the Federal Convention of 1787, Massachuseis 
and South Carolina occupied on the slavery ques. 
tion the very opposite extremes; but they fought 
together, shoulder to shoulder, through the war 
of independence, and the statesmen of that da 
regarded each other with mutual and peculiar 
respect and affection. We love the Carolinas 
sull. Massachusetts will be true to the Constity. 
tion and the Union. Her people deepiy regret 
the introduction of the slavery question into our 
national politics, and would rejoice to have that 


im—fe 


| root of bitterness uiterly and forever eXtracted; 


but under the Constitution, and within the Union, 


| she must be expected to resist all attempts to 
| spread slavery over the continent, and to do her 


utmost to drive it back from the sphere of thig 
Government, into the precincts of the States 
where it exclusively belongs. These are her 
settled, permanent, and all-pervading sentiments, 


| and they must shape the course of every true 
| setts election of November last, cannot fail to de- || 


Representative of her people on this floor. Sour) 
Carolina is pro-slavery—Massachusetts is anii- 


| slavery. The one cherishes, the other has abol- 
| ished, the institution within her borders. 


On this 
point the fathers of the two States stood face to 


| face, in undisguised, sincere, and honorable oppo- 
| sition to each other. 


So theirsons stand, to-day, 
and so they probably will continue to stand, until 
a wisdom and a power, higher than ours, shail 
solve the problem, dispose of the great difficulty, 
and establish the universal reign of freedom, jus- 
tice and humanity, over the whole surface of this 
Republic. 

Let no man cite the late election in Massachu- 


| setts as indicative of a deliberate departure of the 


people of that State from the great principles of 


| the Constitution, of recreancy to the cause of equal 


rights, or of asettled illiberality of policy or spirit. 


| The two national parties which, under different 


names at different times, have existed since the 
foundation of the Government, and are, it can 
scarcely be doubted, the natural result of a healthy 
state of our system, have been broken down in 
Massachusetts, as will probably be found to be 
the case everywhere else, by the introduction of 
the slavery element into Congress during the last 
four years. They have lost the confidence of the 
people. New issues aredemanded. In the mean- 
while a series of most untoward and irritating cir- 
cumstances, in addition to the abuses which have 
attended the administration of the naturalization 
laws, has been creating a morbid excitement in 
the public mind in reference to the interference of 
The old Puritanic 


transmitted from an eatly age in Massachusetts, 


_ when, under the old charter, they were organized 


in a political form, and made the basis of the Gor- 
ernment. In the general disarray of parties, and 
the temporary reign of prejudice and passion to 
which the public mind was left exposed, all dis- 


‘appointed, impatient, and discontented spirits 


rushed into the field, the advocates of all exploded 
and all impracticable schemes conceived new 
hopes, every remnant of every faction, and every 
form of fanaticism was drawn into the political 
maelstrom. All barriers were thrown down, all 
former ties severed, and the result was a gene 
stampede that bore away all before it. 

But the interests that contributed to swell the 
movement are already beginning to find themselves 
isionary projects 
wiil, after all, meet but little favor when put to the 
test of formal legislation. The people cannot be 
long kept from discovering that they have been 


_misied by ideas that can never be realized; that 


many of the prejudices to which they have 80 
incontinenily yielded, have no foundation in reason 
or justice, and that the evils they are attempting (0 
remove by political action can only be effectively 
reduced by moral influence. Those persons who 
have sincerely grieved over the deprivation of the 
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rights of three millions of our fellow men of the 
African race, cannot always be blind to the incon- 
sistency of attempting to deprive three millions 
more of their fellow citizens of the European race 
of their equal political rights. Adherents of the 
Catholic church will be found as strongly imbued 
with the spirit-of our institutions, as devoted to 
the country, as exclusive in their allegiance, and 
as much divided among themselves, as rebellious 
against ecclesiastical authority when it is thought 
to transcend its bounds, as any other sect. It will 
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_ theme of discussion not only by British journal- || Empire, she succeeded in obtaining a stipulation 
| ists, but in the more elaborate discussions of the | to ‘* protect constantly the Christian religion and 
English Parliament the matter had been presented | its churches.” This isa stipulation in the sev- 
ina serious light to the European world. The || enth article of the treaty of Fainardjo. 

| policy of Russia, since the days of Peter the lt was not asserted by the Russian Govern- 
Great, had looked unceasingly to territorial ag- || ment, or even pretended, that there had been the 
grandizement. || slightest infringement of this treaty stipulation 
| The French paper La Presse published, in1828, | during the reign of the present Sultan, Abdul 
|| the political will of that monarch, which, authen- |! Medjid, who ascended the throne in 1839. 

|| tic or not, is a just outline of what the past has | The whole affair of the holy shrines, and the 
|| shown to be the policy of that empire; and the || anxiety of the Emperor of Russia for a treaty 


e3- 
zht 
var 


be the conclusion, I think, of a fair investization, | 




















present corroborates it, as you will perceive by | securing a protectorate over the Greek Christiane, 




















lay that the spiritual relation they sustain to the hear || the eighth and ninth articles, as follows: who are the subjects of the Sultan, had, undoubt- 
ar of their communion in no way affects their fidelity || «gin Extend ourselves wnceasingly towards the north, | edly, the single object in view of taking the first 
nas to this or any other country in which they may || the whole length of the Baltic, and likewise to the south || decisive step, on the part of Russia, for the ab- 
i. happen to reside. The distinction made by the | by the Black Sea. i || sorption of Turkey. ; 
et great Head of all the churches—* render unto || |, “91h. oe a ag Se a | The imperious demand of Menschikoff was re- 
oo Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto God || trie’ sovereign of the world; excite war eondnuatly in || fused by the Porte; and then came the demand of 
hat the things that are God’s’’—will dispel all anxiety || ‘Turkey and Persia, establishing fortresses 6n the Black || Nesselrode, threatening, in default of compliance, 
ed: on this score. The humble laborer, who, follow- || Sea; get contro! of the sea by degrees, and also of the Bal- || the occupation of the Danubian provinces of Wal- 
- ing the life-iong yearnings of his heart, has here ||", eee eee my — regres = || lachia and Moldavia, embracing nearly one fourth 
to found a refuge from oppression, will be acknowl- || pamela penetrate ie Persian guif, resetablish, if ix be || of the whole of Turkey in Europe. 
her edged to be equal to the richest and proudest na- | possible, by the way of Syria, the ancient commerce of the | In the mean time, as dangers threatened and the 
hig tive born, in the eye of the Constitution, as truly | Levant; advance to the Indies, which are the great depot | policy of the Russian Emperor assumed a more 
tes as he is in that of the religion of universal broth- | —- Once there, we can do without the gold of |, substantive form, the British fleet, acting in con- 
her erhood. The mischief and the danger of secret || oo : . cert with the French, proceeded from the British 
nts oath-bound political parties will be revealed in such || . In the confidential conference which took place || station at Malta to the Bosphorus, to watch the 
re baleful results as will prevent their ever being || in 1853, and in the dispatches from the British | progress of events. Yet. as negotiations were 
uth formed again in this land of freemen. Truth, | ¢mbassador, Sir G. H. Seymour, in that year, to || pending, the Sultan, under the advice of the Eng- 
nti- honor, frankness, and fearless open dealing will | Lord John Russell, it is shown that the present || jish embassador, did not, in the first instance, 
Dol once more pervadeour politics. The prejudices of || Czar admitted that the policy of the Empress || treat the invasion as a casus belli. The ostensible 
this race will vanish from the legislation and the hearts | Catharine looked to the extension of the Russian || demands of the Emperor of Russia were met by 
e to of enlightened lovers of liberty and humanity, and || power to Constantinople, and that the Emperor || the proposed full guarantee of immunities in the 
D0» the sanctity of every form of religious faith and || Alexander, in writing confidentially, in 1822, to || Vienna note. 
lay, worship will be restored, never again to be as- | Lord Castlereagh, declared that he was *‘ the only || But the Emperor’s real object was a very differ- 
nti sailed, within the limits of Massachusetts. i) Russian who resisted the views of his subjects | ent thing. Heinsisted upon the actual transfer to 
hail upon Turkey, and the loss of popularity which || him,and control by treaty, of over twelve millions 
ity, I eT Nt he had | sustained by his antagonism to their || of Turkish subjects. The Vienna note was re- 
jae MARITIME RIGHTS OF THE UNITED STATES, || Wishes. : jected, and war was declared by Turkey against 
this — | ion re me see praia Pe apenas | Russia. — remained no alternative to the 
a ocerate policy on the part of .vicholas, had || western Powers but either to let the war eed, 
do. SPEECH OF HON. H. WALBRIDGE, | calmed the apprehensions of the Western Powers; || and ultimately terminate by an antension of the 
the OF NEW YORK, and even this was not interrupted by the visit of |! Russian boundary along the shores of the Black 
8 of In tHe Hovse or Representatives, the Czar, in 1844, to the continent and to Eng- || Sea, taking in a portion of the Levant and Adri- 
qual February 27, 1855 land, although that visit was made in order that || atic, or to interpose with all che formidable means 
ce den ’ » he might more fully and with greater secrec | they could command. 
ae The House being in the Committee of the Whole | make known his purposes, and smooth down all | The avowed motive of England and France 
the on the state of the Union— Opposition, so as to secure a division of the Otto- to interfere merely to maintain the equilibrium of 
can Mr. WALBRIDGE said: man Empire, in such a manner as would inure to || Europe, to defend the right of the wea against the 
hy Mr. Cuainman: There is a subject to which, at || the territorial commercial interests of Russia. _|| strong, was a secondary purpose. The prepon- 
n in an early day in the first session of the present || In 1844, then, we find Nicholas in England, in |) erating cause of interference on the part of Eng- 
» be Congress, | had the honor to call the attention of || Secret conference with the British Ministers, pro- || jand was the danger of allowing the grasping power 
n of this House, as one of grave moment to the com- || posing a partition of Turkey; and, although he || of Russia to extend to the Anglo-India dominions 
last mercial interests of the country, and of immediate || was there, proposing the dissolution of an Empire || and to the commercial privileges which the British 
f the concern to my constituents, and that is, the neces- || to oneof the most powerful States of Europe, the || people possessed in that direction. 
ean: sity of some distinct declaration by the legislative world was in profound ignorance of the proceedings The new Emperor of the French, a man whose 
ire department of our Government of what, as a na- || until they were brought to light by the diplomatic || sagacity had been greatly underrated, but who is 
have tion, we hold to be our neutral rights; and, at the || procedings in 1853, when the Czar urged that the now acknowledged as taking the lead of the states- 
ation same time, 1 deem it important to elicit a declara- || hour for dissolution and partition was already at || men of Europe, had his Algerian territory to pro- 
‘t in tion from Congress in relation to the political atti- i Oe tect, and had been no idle calculator of the advant- 
enaf tude it is our duty to maintain respecting the || On the 20th December, 1852, a new Ministry || ages likely to result from a collision of arms with 
ranic Island of Cuba. was formed in England, by which Lord Aberdeen || the powerful monarch of the North. Besides, he 
parts The opening of the year 1854 was marked by a || was created Premier; Gladstone, Chancellor of || weighed the popularity of a war, which was to 
th a series of great events which threatened Europe || the Exchequer; Viscount Palmerston, Secretary || some extent one of retribution. He knew the 
vents with convuleion. The most casual observer could || of State for the Home Department; and Lord John || impulses of the French people for war, and the 
ye tts, not fail to perceive that the forty years of com- '| Russell, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. || splendor with which it would invest his reign. 
nized parative peace in Europe, which had only been In the month following, we find the Czar in He looked to the extension of territory, not only 
Gov- temporarily interrupted by the struggling spirit of || Strict and confidential intercouse with the British || near at home, but perhaps along the eastern shores 
and revolution, was on the eve of being broken up and | embassador at St. Petersburgh, urging the import- || of the Mediterranean, and, for aught that may be, 
yn to & war begun, which has since blazed forth with so ance of the closest amity between the two coun- || to the realization of the dreams of his illustrious 
| dis- much fury, and the consequences and end of which || tries, and in the course of his conference, making || ancestor, whose cannon had thundered around the 
pirits human sagacity could not predict. the following explicit declaration to Sir G. H. || pyramids, and who shed the lustre of his genius 
loded The be itical drama had been opened by the Seymour: over the age in which he lived. 
new Czar of Russia in his formal compiaint against “ Frankly, sir, I tell you plainly, that if England thinks There were deep wounds which had not been 
very the settlement which the Sultan had made upon of establishing herself one of these days at Constantinople, || healed. The great Napoleon received his first 
itical the conflicting claims of the Greeks and Latins || 1 \i) not allow u. I do not attribute this intention t0 || check by the winter of Russia, and the Cossack 
r, all to the holy places at Jerusalem. The question | Por my part, I am mutta disposed to ake ths cameo: thereby overrun the plains of France, and carried 
neral mm regard to the holy shrines had been amicably || ment not to establish myselfthere as proprietor ; that is to || his standards even to her capital. 
settled by the Sultan, through the interposition || say—for as occupier I do not say—i might happen that The real cause of the interference of England 
| the of the British embassador at Constantinople. See meetanene— nO grevions poeraee. yieee made, || was undoubtedly considered by her statesmen a 
selves But the Russian embassador (lMenschikoff) at pantheon of occupying Constantinople.” © political nece,ssity. 
pjects Constantinople had another and more serious RRR A ay Sage inst th There were her Anglo-Saxon Indian dominions 
‘0 the object in view, and that was the maintenance of ti = . Ties, in pa ee ea oe erected upon the shores of the Arabian sea and the 
ot be & “e on the part of the Russian Government to pote oe ee ° eee Bay of Bengal, with harbors and me stretch- 
been #n absolute protectorate over the Greek subjects ess permit the breaking up of Turkey || ing around to the Chinese seas. urkey once 
, that of the Sultan The direct effect of this soon at- cahatainend Pecspe Se aaa eee | absorbed by Russia, and where is the ier 
ve 80 tracted the attention of the Western Powers. It || toany of these arrangements,” he “ would go to war, and, } that can be erected to check the millions of serfs 
eason was nothing more nor less than a proposed trans- || #3 long as” he “had a man and a musket, would carry it || that do the bidding of the Autocrat? Persia 
ing to fer, by diplomatic interference, of the authority || ™ || even now is virtually a dependency of Russia— 
tively of the Sultan to the Czar over millions of Turki It is to be remembered, in tracing the progress || moved, controlled, mastered by the policy of the 
3 who subjects. of events, tiiat, by the treaty of 1774, between the | Czar. Between the eastern limits of the Schah 
of the he aggressive policy of Russia had been the || Empress Catharine of Russia and the Ottoman ll and the British peninsula of Hindostan is an in- 
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termediate space of only some five or six hundred 
miles, occupied by Beloochistan, a branch of the 
Persian family, consisting of petty States, and 
recognizing the supremacy of the Khan of Kelat. 

It requires but little sagacity to discover the 
ulterior designs of Russia in that direction, and 
that the present was the most important move 
ever made to effect her‘object onward to the com- |; 
merce of the East. 

It will be borne in mind, too, that there are now 
natural and political causes which hold in check 
the expaneion of the commerce of Russia. She | 
has, it is true, the White sea on the north—an arm 
of the Arctic ocean, but it is shut out from trade 
by the rigors of winter for the greater portion of 
the year—and the Baltic on the west; but these 
maritime points are also subject to a like difficulty, 
and are liable to be controlled by the fortifications 
of Denmark. 

We have thus glanced at the real aggressive 
reasons of Russia, and the real motives for resist- 
ance on the part of the Western Powers, who, 
obeying their instincts of cupidity, self-preserva- 
tion, and also moved by the lust of dominion, 
made a demand upon Russia to evacuate the prin- | 
cipalities within a given time, and that her default 
would be treated as equivalent to a declaration of | 
war. 

But I draw the attention of this Mouse and of the || 
country, Mr. Speaker, to the fact that before the | 
commencement of hostilities, or even the declara- 
tion of war, the danger of a collision with the 
neutral rights of the United States had attracted , 
the anxious attention of even British statesmen. | 
In Parliament, the Ministry were called upon to 

uard against this difficulty, since it might be 
raught with incalculable, perhaps incurable, evils. | 

In the debate which took place in the House of 
Commons, pending the contemplated action of | 
England against Russia, Mr. Milner Gibson stated |, 
his views as follows: | 


“T have thought it consistent with my duty to call the 
attention of the House at the present time to the question | 
of the rights of neutrality which may be enjoyed by other 
nations, in case that war, with which we are now threat- 
ened, should take place. The subject of my present motion || 
relates simply to the position in which neutral mercantile 
vessels may find themselves during the continuance of hos- 
tilities. We are on terms of the most perfect amity with 
France and the United States of America, two of the most 
important naval and commercial Powers in the world be- 
sides ourselves, and therefore we might probably obtain 
their assent to such an alteration of international law upon 
this subject as would be befitting the times in which we 
live, and as would give liberal scope for commercial transac- 
tions in time of war. 

** On these grounds I think this is a favorable moment, by 
negotiations with foreign Powers, and in the exercise of our 
own discretion, to endeavor to carry on war with greater 
respect to private property than has yet been done,”’ &c. 

“The propositions [ have taken the liberty of making 
consist of two parts: 

** In the first place I ask you not to exercise the power 


| 


| House of Commons, then went on to present to 


|, of Louis Napoleon, in which it is stated that ‘* at 
| a period when maritime relations and commercial 
| interests occupy so large a share in the existence 





of searching neutral vessels for the purpose of finding 
enemies’ property; and I also ask you to consider the 
oe of our entering into treaty stipulations with the | 
Jnited States of America, and other foreign countries | 
willing to entertain the subject, that free ships shall make 
free goods, and that the neutral flag shall give neutrality to 
the cargo. I propose not that you shall bind yourselves to 
agree to such atreaty stipulation by assenting to this motion, 
but merely that the Crown shall! direct its ministers to con- 
sider the policy of such a measure. I believe there is very 
good ground for considering, at the present time, the policy 
of entering into a treaty wiih the United States and other 
foreign countries, in order that free ships iaay make free | 
a@.?? 

*«T believe, and I speak on the authority of the ablest | 
writers in the United States on this subject, that the Gov- 
ernment of that country is willing, and always has been 
willing, whether in time of war or in time of peace, to 
enter into such atreaty. If England enters into such a 
treaty with the United States, you will grant to the United 
States this privilege, that the neutral flag of the United 
States shal] be respected when England is at war ; and you 
will obtain from the United States a similar privilege that, 
when the United States is at war, the neutral flag of Great 
Britain shall be respected. Thus, in entering into such a 
treaty stipulation, England obtains as much as she gives. 
Remember we are not now in the position with regard to 
the United States that we were half a century ago. It 
might be a matter of some importance to receive the priv- 
ilege of neutrality from other States in those days, because 
England was separated by a vast interval in her commerce 
from ali other countries in the world ; but, at the. present 
time, if the number of our ships be great, the number of | 
the United States ships is great also. It is possible that 
the United States may, unfortunately, be engaged in war 
with some powerful country. Your ships wilkthen enjoy 
the privilege of neutrality, and will not be interfered with 
in their lawful dealings; and the same way, if the treaty I 
suggest existed now, the ships of the United States would 


not be interfered with in the i f e 
Se cane carrying of ordinary mercan 
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The British statesman then read from the works 
of that distinguished American jurist, Chancellor 
Kent, as follows: 


** It has been the desire of our Government to obtain the | 
recognition of the fundamental principles consecrated by | 
the treaty with Prussiain 1785, relative to the perfect equal- 
ity and reciprocity of commercial rights between nations; | 
the abolition of private war upon the ocean, and the en- 
Jargement of the privileges or neutral commerce. The 
rule of public law, that the property of an enemy is liable | 
to capture in the vessel of a friend, is now declared, on the | 
part of our Government, to have no foundation in natural | 
right, and the usage rests entirely on force. Though the 
high seas are a general jurisdiction common to all, yeteach 
nation has special jurisdiction over their own vessels ; and | 
all the maritime nations of modern Europe have at times 
acceded to the principle that the property of an enemy | 
shall be protected in the vessel of a friend. No neutral, it | 


| is said, is bound to submit to the usage; and the neutral | 


may have yielded at one time to the usage, without sacrifi- 
cing the right to vindicate by force the security of the neu- 


| tral flag of another.’’ 


The distinguished member [Mr. Gibson] of the | 


the House the importance of the proposition that 
free ships make free goods, and proceeded to say: 


“The question of a neutral flag has already involved | 
Great Britain in war; that itinvolved that country not only 
in war with the United States, but, connected with other 
questions, with the Confederacy, who ranged themselves | 
together in 1789, for the express purpose of an armed neu- | 


| trality to defend the security of a neutral flag.’’ 


Lord John Russell, as the organ of communi- 
cating to the House the views of the ministry, 


| stated, in reply, that it was ‘* the intention of the || 
Government, who”’ had ** been some time consid- || 
ering these subjects, to advise her Majesty to issue, || 


in some shape or other, a document which’’ would 
** declare the policy of the Government on these 
subjects,’’ that ‘* hostilities had not then been en- | 


declaration of the views and policy of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be made.”’ 


| 
tered into,”’ and before they were ‘ entered into,a | 


Within a few weeks after this debate in the || 
House of Commons, the Minister of Foreign || 


Affairs of the French Government, M. Drouin de | 
l’Huys, made a report that received the approval 


of nations, it is the duty of any Power obliged to 
wage war to takethe necessary measures for alle- | 
viating, as much as pessible, its effects, by leaving | 
to the commerce of neutral nations every facility | 
compatible with the state of hostility to which | 
they. endeavor to remain strangers. But it is not | 

| 


sufficient that the belligerent parties be fully de- 
termined to respect constantly the rights of neu- 
trals; they are bound also to endeavor to calm 
down in advance the disquietudes which commer- | 
cial men are always so prompt to conceive, by not 
allowing any doubt to subsist as to the principles 


which they intend applying;”’ that ‘‘a set of reg- || 
ulations on the duties of neutrals might appear a || 


sort of infringement on the sovereignty of such | 
nations as desire to preserve neutrality; while, on | 


principles to which a belligerent party promising 
to conform, appears the most formal testimony 
that it can give of its respect for the rights of other 
nations.”’ 

Accordingly, the French Emperor, on the 29th 
March, 1854, issued his declaration respecting to | 
neutrals, identical with that which emanated from 
the British Government, as presented in the 
Queen’s declaration dated the 18th March, 1854, 
at Windsor, in which it is stated as follows: 

**To preserve the commerce of neutrals from all unneces- 


sary obstruction, her Majesty is willing, for the present, to 
waive a part of the belligerent rights appertaining to ber by 





| the law of nations ;’? that “ it is impossible for her Majesty 


to forego the exercise of her right of seizing articles contra- 
band of war, and of preventing neutrals from bearing the 
enemy’s despatches ; and she must maintain the right of a 
belligerent to prevent neutrals from breaking any effective 
blockade which may be established with an adequate force 
against the enemy’s forts, harbors, or country ;’’ but that | 
**her Majesty will waive her right of seizing property laden 
on board ofa neutral vessel, unless it be contraband of war ;”’ 
that * it isnot her Majesty’s intention to claim the confisca- 
tion of neutral property not being contraband of war found 
on board enemy’s ships; and her Majesty further declares 
that, being anxious to lessen as much as possible the evils 
of war, and to restrict its operations to the regularly organ- | 
ized forces of the country, it is not her ‘ present > intention 
to give letters of marque for the commissioning of priva- 
teers.”’ 


The terms of these declarations, on the part of 
Great Britain and France, are not such as, in my 
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judgment, are acceptable to the American people 
They lay claim to rights as inherent under the 
laws of nations, which we dispute, and make 
known their course and policy in the war tha 
now agitates Europe as concessions ‘fir ¢), 
present.”’ 

When these declarations reached the United 
States, now nearly a year ago, I felt it due not 
only to the commercial district which I have the 
honor to represent, but to our national dignity 
that I should draw the attention of this House to 


| the subject by the presentation of certain resoly. 


tions, in the expectation that the enlightened Com. 
mittee on Foreign Affairs might examine the 
subject, mature such propositions: for legislation 
as, in their judgment, was due to the great interest 


|| we represent, and the high responsibility we have 


| assumed. 

We had felt the blasting effects of the Milan and 
Berlin decrees, and the British orders in couneil 
upon our commerce during the war that grew out 
of the French revolution in 1793. Our sover. 
eignty as a nation was infringed, our commerce 
interrupted, our seamen imprisoned, and every 


| indignity inflicted upon us under the municipal Jaw 
|| of England, which she announced and enforced ag 


international law. 
| The time is now at hand, and the present june. 
_ture in the affairs of the belligerents of Europe 
| render it necessary on our part, for us to declare 

those principles touching our maritime rights as a 
| neutral Power, and a member of the family of 
nations. Our statesmen of the past, who were 
charged with the direction of public affairs, have left 
no uncertain or ambiguous record of their policy. 
| From the moment we first established our nation- 

ality and independence, we acquired the uncon- 
| ditional and absolute attributes of political sover- 
| eignty, notonly within our own limits, but also 
| upon the high seas. In the act by which we 
erected ourselves into an independent Govern- 
ment, we claimed, as one of its high prerogatives, 
the right to ‘* establish commerce, and to do all 
other things which independent States may of 
right do.”’ 

The Revolutionary, or Continental Congress, 
which existed before the articles of confederation, 
as the supreme and controlling power of the Re- 
public, under the sanction of the American people, 
asserted, in their alliance with France on the (ih 
| February, 1778—the very first treaty they made 
as a sovereign Power—that ‘‘ the essential and 
direct end of the present defensive alliance is to 
| maintain effectually the liberty, sovereignty, and 
| independence, absolute and unlimited, of the Uni- 
ted States, as well in matters of government as of 
| commerce,”’ 

In the treaty of amity and commerce with that 
nation, concluded on the same day, it was ex- 
pressly ‘* stipulated that free ships shall also give 
a freedom to goods, and that everything shall be 
deemed to be free and exempt wade shail be found 


the contrary, a spontaneous declaration of the | 0% board the ships belonging to the subjects of 


| either of the confederates, although the whole 


loading, or any part thereof, should appertain to 


| the enemies of either, contraband goods being 


always excepted. It wasalso agreed, in like man- 
| ner, that the same liberty be extended to persons 
who are on board a free ship, with this effect: 
that although they be enemies to both or either 
| party, they are not to be taken out of that free 
ship, unless they are soldiers, and in actual ser- 
vice of the enemies.” 

In another article it was stipulated that the mer- 
chant ships of either of the parties which shall be 
making into a port belonging to the enemy of the 
other ally, and concerning whose voyage and the 
species of goods on board of her there shall be 
just grounds of suspicion, shall be obliged to ex- 
hibit, as well upon the high seas as in the ports 
and havens, not only her passports, but likewise 
certificates showing that her goods are not of the 
number of those prohibited as contraband. And 
it was also agreed, when once put on board the 
ehip or vessel of either of the two contracting per 
ties, that they should be subject to no further visit 
ation. 
|The first French revolution had broke forth 1 
| all its fury, and had repeatedly violated the faith 

in which these treaties were concluded, leaving 
Congress no alternative but to declare them on that 
account as released from their provisions. Yet, 9 
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a part of our revolutionary record, they remain to | 
show the high ground then taken in connection | 
with goncerns so deeply affecting the prosperity of 
ev le. 

nie the early history of the Republic, when we 
were feeble, as a nation, we were compelled to | 
yield, to some extent, to the iron rule of that nation || 
that once held the trident of the ocean. But the | 
times have changed, and we have since extended | 
our own limits from ocean to ocean, from the great 
lakes of the north to the tropics. 

We have also increased in numbers from some 
three or four millions to a population of twenty- 
five millions, nearly oe to the aggregate popu- || 
jation of the United Kingdom of Great Britain | 
and Ireland. From a tonnage of about a million 
and a half, in 1812, when wedeclared war against | 
Great Britain for injuries upon our maritime rights, | 
our commerce now reaches a tonnage within a || 
fraction of five millions, quite equal to the whole | 
tonnage of Great Britain. Space has been anni- || 
hilated by the power of steam, and the two conti- | 
nets brought into such close proximity by the | 
interests of trade and commerce, that we cannot |! 
remain otherwise than seriously affected by the || 
war which now rages in Europe. 

That war has already swelled the annual ex- || 
penses of the empire of Russia to the enormous || 
amount of some two hundred and forty millions | 
of dollars; being an excess over the regular reve- | 
nue of a hundred millions of dollars, and leaving 
this sum as an annual deficit. 1] 

England, with a national debt, the interest of 
which is one hundred and thirty-five millions of 
dollars annually, is engaged in a war which adds | 
to her expenses annually from one hundred and 
fifty.to one hundred and seventy-five millions of | 
dollars; and France, saddled with immense bur- | 
dens to sustain her Government, enters the field || 
with a weight of obligation oppressively felt by | 
her toiling millions. 

No more auspicious period could ever be se- || 
lected for the Government of the United States to || 
declare its perey in reference to our mariume and | 
commercial rights than at this juncture. | 

Now, the United States claim the right to navi- || 
gate the high seas without molestation on account 
of the strife which has been brought about by no | 
act of theirs; and as an inherent and unalienable | 
right that belongs to our sovereignty, and not 1 
because it is conceded by any treaty stipulation. || 

Their laws and ability are competent to-punish || 
any of our citizens for engaging in this quarrel, or || 
aiding or abetting any of the belligerents. If their | 
action should embroil us in difficulty with other | 
nations, in acknowledging this obligation, and a }} 
willingness to adhere to the principle of non-inter- || 
ference, we demand, and will insist upon an abso- || 
lute immunity to navigate the high seas in the || 
peaceful pursuits of commerce, and will submit to 
no claim to search, visitation or detention, under 
any coler or pretext whatever. 

The great principles of public law on which 
rests the present right, have been asserted by the 
distinguished patriots of the Revolution, and re- 
iterated by the enlightened statesmen who have 
since presided over the Executive departments; | 
but by the Constitution of the United States the || 
power to declare war is delegated to the Congress || 
of the United States. It is for the legislative depart- | 
ment, then, of this National Government, to give | 
their DecLaRation in time in the form of a public | 
act. They have a right to demand a hearing in | 
the council of nations, and to insist upon their | 
doctrine as to what is the law of reason and right 
in this respect, and to enforce that doctrine, if 


need be, by all the means which the nation can | 
command. | 
| 


| 








} 
| 











There is another subject, Mr. Speaker, that nat- 
urally associates itself with the subject now pre- || 
sented for consideration, and that is, the relations ] 
we hold towards the Island of Cuba. The efforts | 
made by the Western Powers with the Executive 
of this Government to induce an abnegation of 
‘ny future acquisition by the United States, are | 

nown to the world. The policy at the bottom || 
*f this presumptuous measure on the part of || 
France and England, and the irrationality of their | 
interference, were ably exposed by a distinguished | 
“alesman who presided over the State Department || 
ui the close of the last Administration. 

The principles then declared by him, and the 


| to this hour. 


_ attention of this Flouse to these important subjects 
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views then announced, constitute the basis of the 
true American creed. We respect and should 
enforce the Monroe doctrine of resistance to any 


|| attempt at European interference in the affairs of 


this continent. That is the great principle which 
pervades the State papers of all the different Ad- 
ministrations from the days of President Monroe 
That it may have all the weight 
which an act of Congress would give, | desire, also, 
in connection with the subject of our neutral rights, 
that this doctrine shall also enter into our legisla- 


| lation, and, therefore, Mr. Speaker, at an early | 
| period of the session at which I first had the honor 


to appear in this Hall, I felt it my duty to ask the 


by the following resolutions. I again present 


them, earnestly hoping ~s may, at no distant | 
e 


day, be incorporated into the public law of this 


| country, as I believe they will command the assent 
of the whole American people: 


** Resolutions of Congress declaratory of our maritime 
rights, and of our polity interdicting the extension of the 
European system of Government on any portion of this 
hemisphere. 


“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That | 
| the United States, as a maritime power, having neutral 


rights tomaintain, deem it proper, in view of the existing 
war in Europe, to declare and make known that every 
American vessel engaged in the lawful pursuits of com- 
merce is held by this Government to be protected by the flag 
that covers her, and which shall be the evidence of her 
nationality ; that we attach to all such vessels a character of 
sovereignty, considering them as clothed with immunities 


| corresponding to those which appertain to our Territory ; 


that our rights as thus declared rest upon no precarious or 
temporary basis, nor upon the concessions of any power, but 
upon public law, as insisted upon from the early history of 
the Republic ; and that any attempt to enforce an obsolete 
right ofimpressment, search, detention, or visitation, in re- 
gard to such American ship, will be re 
hostility to the United States, and just c##se of war. 

* Be it further reso!ved, That, as the existing conflicts in 
Europe may lead to the change of political sovereignty in 
some of the European Powers, and the destruction of po- 


| litical sovereignty in others, we deem it proper for Congress | 


to make known to them that we affirm the doctrine that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system of government to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety ; and, from the geograph- 
ical and commercial position of the Island of Cuba to this 
continent, we will never consent to her sovereiguty being 


transferred, except to the United States, to which she | 


seems naturally to belong.”’ 





VETO OF RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. CARPENTER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE Hovse or Representatives, 
February 24, 1855. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole \ 


on the state of the Union— 
Mr. CARPENTER said: Mr. Chairman, I de- 


upon the opinions of the President, as set forth in 
his late veto message upon the river and harbor 


| appropriation bill, passed at the last session of 
He assumes, asa ‘‘fundamental prop- | 


Congress. 
osition, that the Federal Government is the crea- 


ture of the individual States; and of the people of || 
the States severally.”” Now, Mr. Speaker, we as- | 
sume that the Federal Government is the creature | 


of the people of the United States in convention as- 
sembled; and adopted and ratified by the people 


of the United States in convention assembled in || other in the same order in the body of the Con- 


their several States respectively. ‘Thatall powers 
conferred upon the General Government by the 


Federal Constitution are denied to the States; 
and all powers, not thereby denied to the States, | 


If the **Federal | 


Government is the creature of the individual remarks to the objects of the bill for river and 


rest with the States severally. 


States,”® then a majority of the States can alter or 
amend the Conatitution. 


Article fifth of the Constitution says: 


“The Congress, whenever two thirds of both House shall 
deem it necessary, sball propose amendments to this Con- 


stitution, or on the application of the Legislatures of two 
thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shal! be valid to 
all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when- 
ever ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the 


several States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, | 
as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pro- | 


posed by Congress.” 


Amendments can be proposed by two thirds of | 
both Houses of Congress, or on the application of | 


- Veto of the River and Harbor Bill—Mr. Carpenter. 


rded as an act of | 


| its admitted ** ends.’’ 


| and extended obligation and P 


But this is not the mode | 
pointed out in the Constitution for its amendment. | 


25 
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| the Legislatures of two thirds of the States; but 


the mode of the ratification of all amendments 
thereto is wholly within the power of Congress, 
and may be “ by the Legislatures of three fourths 
of the several States, or by convention in three 
fourths thereof,’’ as Congress shall determine. As 
the States, then, can ratify no amendment except 
by the authority of an act of Congress, it follows 
that the General Government is not *‘ the creature 
of the individual States,’’ in any legitimate sense 
or proper interpretation of the Constitution, The 
President also affirms “ that all the powers of the . 
Federal Government are derivative ones,’’ &c. 
Derived from what source? Notas the President 
would have us believe, “from the individual 
States,’’ but derived from the source of all political 
power, direct from the American people tiiemselves, 


assembled in national convention, and ratified by 


the peopleassembled in convention in their respect- 
ive States. 

Does not the Constitution of these United States 
declare itself to be ‘* the supreme law of the land, 
anything in the constitution or laws in any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.”” The powers 
enumerated therein are denied to the States, and 
are declared to be supreme in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Whatare those powers as made applicable 
to the principles of this bill, which has received the 
Executive veto? The eighth section of the first 
article of the Constitution is in these words: 

“ The Congress shall have power to lay and colledt taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States,’’ Kc. 

But the President, passing by this eighth sec- 
tion of the Constitution, quotes the tenth article 
of its amendment, to wit: 


“ The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.’’ 


Then he adds: 

‘** Starting from this foundation of our constitutional faith, 
and proceeding to inquire in what part of the Constitution 
the power of making appropriations for internal improve- 
ments is found, it is necessary to reject all idea of there 
being any grant of power in the preamble.” 

True indeed! but who ever contended there was 
any grant of power in the preamble to the Consti- 
tion of the United States? 

But he affirms * it only declares the inducements 
and the results of the things ordained and estab- 
lished by it.” 

It is admitted, then, that one of its ‘* induce- 
ments”? was to ‘promote the general welfare,’’ and, 
by consequence, to secure that ‘‘ result”’ is one of 
Now, it will be observed 
that while, in the preamble to the Constitution, 
the ‘‘inducement”’ is expressed in the words ‘‘pro- 
mote the general welfare,’’ in the eighth section 
of article first, a much stronger and more express- 


' ; ; |i i lare thi ti 7 - 
sire to express somewhat, though briefly, my views | ive term is used to declare this particular “* induce 


| ment’’ or desired ‘ result,”” which I give in the 


following words: ‘‘ and provide for the general 
welfare of the United States,’’&c. To “ provide” 
for the ** general welfare’’ implies a more definite 
ower than to ‘‘ pro- 
mote”’ the “general welfare.” 
It is clear that the Constitution, as well as the 
preamble, intended to distinguish the power to 
provide for *‘the common defense,”’ from the 
ower to provide for the ‘* general welfare of these 
nited States,’”’ as the one is made to follow the 


stitution, as it doesin the preamble, being pre- 
ceded alike by the word ** promote”’ in the latter, 
and ‘ provide’’ in the former, for *‘ the common 
defense and general welfare,’”’ &c. 

I wish here to be understood as confining my 


harbor improvements as contained therein, and 
which were the subjects of the Executive veto, 
and not as referred to by the President as an in- 
definite and indiscriminate system of internal im- 
provements, which “ has no sufficient exactness 
of meaning to be of any value as the basis of a safe 
conclusion, either of constitutional law or of prac- 
tical statesmanship.”’ 

But what does the President concede to be works 
of a national character, and to be constitutional 
therefore? ‘ ia . 

The power ‘to dispose of the territory an 
other public property of the United States,’’ the 


| President concedes, carries with it the right ‘to 
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make improvements essential to the successful 

execution of the trust.”” He concedes, also, that || 
«« when the object of a given road, the clearing of || 
a particular channel, or the construction aoe. 
ticular harbor of refuge, is manifestly required by | 
the exigencies of the naval or military service of | 
the country, then it seems to me (the President) || 
undeniable that it may be constitutionally com- || 
prehended in the powers to declare war, to pro- || 
vide and maintain a navy, and to raise and sup- | 
port armies.” H 

It 18 further admitted, ‘‘if the particular im- | 
provement, whether by land or sea, be necessary || 
to the execution of the enumerated powers, then, 
but not otherwise, it falls within the jurisdiction 
of Congress.”’ 

In referrin® to the act of 1789, extending ‘* the 
jurisdiction of the United States to all waters 
which are navigable from the sea,’’ and te the act 
of 1845, extending the same ‘‘to the lakes and 
rivers subject to the authority of the Federal 
Government.” The President admits ‘* these | 
conditions include all waters, whether salt or | 
fresh, and whether of sea, lake, or river, provided | 
they be capable of navigation by veesels of a cer- | 
tain tonnage, and for commerce, either between 
the United States and foreign countries, or between 


any two or more of the States or Territories of the | 


Union.”’ Then comes the closing admission of || 
|| imposts, or duties on importa or exports, except what may | 
| be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; | 
| and the net produce of ail duties and imports laid by any 
State on imports or exports shall be for the use of the || 
| Treasury of the United States, and all such Jaws shall be | 
subject to the revision and control of Congress.”’ 
** No State shall, without consent of Congress, || 
| lay any duty of tonnage,”’ &c., &c. The Gen- || 
| eral Government, therefore, have the power to | 
| declare what waters or rivers are public highways; 
'and that no State shall, without consent of Con- 
| gress, lay any duties of excise or on imports, ex- 
| ports, ortonnage. And when Congress shall have || 


construct certai bors, with | : 
Cee Seine: Wen B view to tender posed power to levy any of these duties to the 


the President, in regard to “the constitutionality 
of these provisicns of statute,’’ as to what are | 
navigable waters. He says: 

‘Their constitutionality has been maintained, however, 
by repeated decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and they are, therefore, the law of the land, by the 
concurrent act of the legislative, the Executive, and the 
judicial departments of the Government.” 

So that no principle or rule of construction has 
been settled by the veto as a guide on this great 
constitutional question, as to whether Congress 
can improve the navigation of certain rivers, or 


navigation ‘‘safe and easy.’’ And, says the 
Executive, in his earnest endeavors to assign 
some limit to the power of Congress over this 
important subject: 

** The conflicting sentiments of eminent statesmen, ex- | 
pressed in Congress, or in conventions called expressly to |! 
devise, if possible, some plan calculated to relieve the sub- | 
ject of the embarrassments with which it is environed, 
while they directed public attention strongly to the magni- | 
tue of the interests involved, have yet left unsettled the 
limits, not merely of expediency, but of constitutional power, 
in relation to works of this class by the General Govern- |) 
ment.’? | 


So it has come to this at last, that so specious | 
is the constitutional tenure of this power, and so 


ambiguous, yet favorable in sfgnification are the || 


terms of its grants that even those strict construc- 
tionists who deny its existence have not been thus || 
far able to show clearly and indisputably that it | 
does not exist. While they have admitted the || 


not only for public defense, but for the purpose | 
also, of protecting our foreign commerce, not only 
to construct dock-yards and magazines, but har- 


| 
} 
} 
} 


bors and custom-houses, and to establish ports of || 


entry and ports of delivery to accommodate the | 


commerce of the country. But the power to do || 


these is claimed as incidental to the power to col- | 
lect revenue. To levy this tax upon the commerce 
of the country for the maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment, and then to deny to that great interest || 
the fostering care of the Government cannot be a 
very direct mode of ‘providing for the general 
welfare” of the country. To gather from this 
source atone almost the entire support of the Gov- 
ernment, and for the defense of the country and || 
then deny to it a proper share of the protection || 
ef the Government could not have been the inten- || 
tion of the framers of the Constitution, or they | 
would have said so in unequivocal language and | 
terms. 

The message concedes the impropriety of at- | 
tempting to distinguish between domestic and for- || 
eign commerce, because the latter ‘* has already | 
penetrated thousands of miles into the interior of 
the continent by means of our great rivers;”” and | 
admits also, ‘that no rule is admissible which || 
undertakes to discriminate, so far as regards river | 
and harbor improvements, between the Atlantic | 
and Pacific coasts, and the great lakes and rivers 
of the interior regions of North America.’’ From 
commerce the revenue is gathered to maintain the 


Army and the Navy; to meet the deficiency of the 


Post Office Department; to maintain our foreign | 


relations; to support the judiciary of the United 


'| States, and the Executive and legislative depart- || 
| ments of the Government; and, to provideall our 


resources of public defense in times of war, as 


well as in times of peace; also, to furnish the || 


means with which to purchase or acquire foreign 
territory; and yet, when a small pittance of the 


national revenue is asked for, to benefit and protect || 
this great national interest and render navigation || 
| upon our Atlantic, Pacific, and lake coasts, and | 
their navigable rivers more ‘‘ safe and easy,’’ we | 


are gravely told by the Executive that doubts are 


| entertained both as to the constitutionality and 
| expediency of the appropriation of funds from the 
National Treasury to secure that object. While, | 
at the same time, it is admitted that theconcurrent || 
acts of the legislative, executive, and judicial | 
departments of the General Government, having | 
| declared all rivers susceptible of navigation with || 
| vessels of ten or twenty tons burden to be public || 

highways; being therefore taken from the States || 
or Territories in which, or threugh which, they | 


may pass, these States and Territories, unless by 


permission by Congress, cannot adopt means to | 


improve their navigability. 
he tenth section of article first declares: 
‘“* No State shall, without consent of Congress, lay any 


tates, the Constitution declares that even then 


| Congress shall have power to ‘‘ revise and con- 


trol’’ those State laws. 
This shows that the power over this subject is 


| vested in the General Government, and not in 


those of the States, as the States cannot exercise 
it without the consent of Congress. With the 


| General Government, then, this power must rest, 
|| or be extinct. But it cannot be extinct so long as 


the States may exercise this power by the author- 
ity of Congress; and what Congress has the con- 
stitutional power to authorize the several States 
or Territories to do, shall we be told it cannot 
itself constitutionally do? But what says the 


| President on this point? 


** During that period of time in which the country had 
not come to look to Congress for appropriations of this 
nature, several of the States, whose productions or geo- 


. os r | graphical position invited foreign commerce, had entered 
power of Congress to build and maintain a Navy, || upon plans for the improvement of their harbors by them- 
selves, and through means of support drawn directly from |) 


that commerce, in virtue of an express constitutional power, || 


needing for its exercise only the permission of Congress.”’ 

Here, then, unintentionally, no doubt, but most 
explicitly the President admits the existence of the 
power to draw the means from commerce for these 
improvements, in er upon those rivers wherever 


| our foreign commerce shail penetrate inte the in- 
| terior. 


If Congress may authorize the levying of these 


| duties to the States—which is a direct tax upon 
| commerce for the purpose of clearing the channel 
|| of a navigable river, or to construct a harbor—it 


must possess the constitutional power to appro- 
priate a portion of those revenues collected from 
customs for river and harbor improvements with- 
out transcending the limits of its powers. If 
the General Government has supreme power over 
all enumerated modes of collecting duties, and to 
declare what rivers shall be deemed public high- 
ways, why has it not the same authority over their 
incidents as it has over those of any other grants 
of power? Or, in the language of the President, 
** why does not this power also carry with it the 
right te make improvements essential to the exe- 
cution of the trust.’” To pass lnws necessary to 
carry into execution these powers, implies the dis- 
cretion of Congress both as to the expediency or 
constitutionality of the means, time, or mode of 
executing its trusts as well as to whether the 
public defense or general welfare of the country 


demands its exercise. To say that Congress } 

; ‘ess has 
power to authorize the States to levy duties anj 
make these improvements, and that Congress has 
power to revise the laws of the States making th. 

| same, and then deny that it has constitutions! 
power over this subject, is a self-evident absurdity 
needing no comment. 

None deny the power of this Government ¢, 
| collect revenues by either of the modes provide 

for in the Constitution. And revenue is but the 
means by which to execute the purposes of ths 
Government to carry into effect the grants of itg 
powers, and Congress must be permitted to apply 
the revenues as it shall deem proper in executins 
‘this trust. If our Government shall derive jt, 
|| revenue from the commercial interests of the coun. 
try, it must have power to protect those interegis 
from which its revenues are derived. 

If it shall become necessary to construct har. 
bors, to build custom-houses, and to establish 
ports of entry for the successful execution of this 
trust, it must be equally competent for the Gov. 
ernment to improve the navigation of the rivers 
as a means of increasing the resources of the Gor. 
| ernment in the productiveness of its revenue. To 

declare that the power or protective policy of our 
| Government terminates as soon as the imports are 
|| landed upon our Lake, Pacific, or Atlantic shores, 
is to assign a limit to it unknown to our Consti- 
| tution and contrary to the established practice of 
this Government. If, in time of peace, we may 
| maintain a navy in foreign ports, at an annual 
expense of millions of dollars, to-protect our ships 
| of commerce, and if we may build custom-houses 
at our ports of delivery far in the interior of our 
country, up the sources of our rivers, for the ben- 
efit of our importing interests, without assigning 
'| constitutional limits to the demands of trade, 
where, then, do we find constitutional restrictions 
|| to the improvement of the navigation of these 
| rivers, which, by this commerce, is equally de- 
|| manded from the hands of the Government as 
|| protecting the source of its revenues ? 
| Is it not as important that our imports should 
|| be able to penetrate into the interior States of this 
| Union, as that they shall be able to reach the 
|| shores of its coasts? Is not our domestic com- 
| merce as extensive and important to the welfare 
|| of the States of this Union, as is that of our in- 
| ports, the productions of foreign countries? Can we 
|| pay for the one unless we can dispose of the other’ 
|| Shall we make a watch dog of our protective pol- 
|| icy, confining its cares to the outside of our gates 
|| and not permitting it to come within? The Con- 
|| stitution does not define what are navigable waters 
| or what rivers are public highways, consequently 
| it does not define.what waters or navigable rivers 
are within the jurisdiction of the States or Terri- 
_ tories, or of the General Government. They are 
| designated only by acts of Congress in assigning 
| limits to the maritime jurisdiction of the Gen- 
eral Government; and the only characteristic 
| adopted for oe those which are, from 
| those which are not public highways, is their 
capacity for tonnage, and not as the President 
assumes whether they * pass through or into two 
| or more States or Territories of this Union.” 
| The President seems to have two principal ob- 
} 


| 
| 
| jections, which constitute, when closely scanned, 
really the only tangible objections to the bill 
First, it does not ‘* make appropriation for — 
work in a separate bill, so that each one shell 
stand on its own independent merits.”’ So far # 
objection implies a system of log-rolling, * 


| 


it has been termed, or a banding together of the 
several local interests, whereby an appropriation 
can be got through Congress which in itself has 
no merits of a national or proper commercial char- 
acter, I conceive the objection has no valid force. 
| The community of interests would be the same 
were each bill to be separately presented. 
sides, he does not attempt to point out one feature 
even which he thinks not to be national in Is 
character. And I doubt much whether, upon * 
review of the subject, he can designate one © 
these river appropriations which do net come 
within the limits of his conceded constitute , 
and commercial character, benefiting section’ > 
the States “whose productions or geographics 
position invited foreign commerce.” He a 
drawn no line of distinction between the power - 
the Government to make appropriations out © 








the 


its 
un. 
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the national treasury to construct a harbor or to 
clear the channel of navigable rivers, nor does he 
jiscriminate between the domestic and foreign 
commerce of the country, so far as their constitu- 
tionality is concerned. 

His second point is, that we should * return to 


the primitive idea of Congress, which required, in | 


this class of public works, (the construction of 
harbors,) as in all others, a conveyance of the 
soil, and a cession to the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
ted States.’? This test, then, rests upon a mere 
« primitive idea of Congress,’’ and has no other 
foundation. The answer to all this objection is, 
that every appropriation for harbor improvements 
contained in this bill, was either for the completion 


or reconstruction of some unfinished or dilapida- | 


ted work, where eppropriations had been made, 


and moneys heretofore expended on these works. | 


The bill contains no appropriation for any new 
work, nor is it conceivable, as a valid objection, 


either of constitutionality or expediency, that in | 
case where “ piers, jetties, sea-walls,’’ &c., are | 


constructed, that the States should make a ‘ ces- 
sion to the jurisdiction of the United States.” 
Admitting this to have force as an original 


American vessels entered. 


| — 
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| American vessels cleared. Foreign vessels entered. 
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eived as an 


|| force in the case embraced in this bill for the recon- || equivalent, beyond what has been referred to as 


|, struction of the piers at the port of Genesee, loca- 
|} ted in the district which I have the honor to 
represent. This is a port of entry situated upon 


medium between the United States and the domin- 
| ions of a foreign Power; a port of vast importance 


| peace; and in case of war between the United States 
and Great Britain, of indispensable moment as a 


safe harbor for our vessels of war; being central || 


upon the southern shore of that great inland water, 
and the only harbor, for eighty miles of its coast, 
where vessels can take refuge in cases of storms 
or gales upon the lake. It is important, also, in 
another point of view, should such war exist, as 
a depot for obtaining provisions, naval and mili- 
'| tary stores,&c. Mr. Chairman, | invite the atten- 
tion of this committee to the following statistics 


i this port, and which will undoubtedly be greatly 
| inereased since the passage of the so-called recip- 
\| rocity treaty of the last session of Congress: 


Statement exhibiting the Commerce of the District of Genesee for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1854. 


Foreign vessels cleared. 
| 























above; and which might have been attained by an 
act of Congress, merely adding those few arti- 


| cles, to wit: raw-hides, undressed skins, tan-bark, 
', the southern shore of Lake Ontario, the waters of | 
which form both the dividing line and connecting | 


lumber, wood, &c., to the free list, leaving the 
residue to swell our national Treasury, and to the 


| protection of American industry; thereby secur- 


| ing all the advantages without incurring the dis- 
to our domestic and foreign commerce in time of || 


advantagés of this misnamed reciprocity treaty. 


| This treaty I regard as far more unequal and dis- 


' 


| astrous to the American interests than out-and- 


out free trade, because it restricts the articles sub- 
ject to it, to those which the British Provinces 
desire to bring into the States, or pass through 


| the border States for a market, excluding agricul - 


tural implements and those articles of manufac- 
ture which western New York and the United 


| States desire most to carry there for a market. 


in relation to the commerce which is carried on at | 


The following is a list of articles constituting 
the staple agricultural productions of western New 
York, which are to be imported, duty free, under 


| this treaty, but which, under the present tariff, are 


subject to duties. I have set the rate of duty, the 
value imported during the past fiscal year, and the 


| amount of duties cellected thereon, opposite each 





article, in order toa proper appreciation of the 
effect of this treaty upon the interests of the agri- 


























































— - /-Uspreaal wee — vs —_—_——__——— | culturists in our northern frontier States. 
No. Tons. Crew. No. Tons. Crew. | No. Tons. Crew. No. Tons. Crew. || been a a 
| 78 16,283 831 78 16,283 831 207 35,288 | 2,445 | 207 35,288 | 2445 || Sans | Verodtes Midelier 62 
i al se te ie oe = i Imports. Duties. | bran pee Megre - | 
Domestic. Foreign. Total. aaa | Wheat, flour, and 
a . |} breadstuffs.... ...| 20 perct. 906,073 781,214 
$522,905 | $114,615 $637,520 || $109,787 *$22,962 42 || Meat, fresh, smoked,| r att # 
a —_— tt ——— || and salted........| 20 « 5,184 1,096, 
* Of which §161 55 was paid on goods from warehouse, and may have been transported from another district. | Poalty. ‘ if cau awwueee ;20 1,016 "203 
DN ili cunsnn = : 126,811 25,362 
SIGEES cc ccccccccces 27 
Statement exhibiting the value and amount of Duties on articles which were imported during the fiscal year ending June || toe ere wines a0 (« = nw 
30, 1854, and now made free by the Reciprocity Treaty. i hae es 9 «6 4,441 838 
————————————— ———-— — ———}} WO0l....... 2c reece 130 « 69,182 20,754 
les BI | “In round numbers. stn wat 
ARTICLES. es © | Value of articles. Duties Se 
is S| || Thus are these border States compelled to com- 
| neem ened |__| | pete with over $4,000,000 of foreign agricultural 
' Grain, flour, and breadstuffs........... Cs eweescdevess cccccesesets cece sees 20 | $3,906,073 00 | $781,214 60 || products—being breadstuffs mainly—with the loss 
Animals, rie dee tees S edcee cee seSaseecse beiweed dead dc ods os vccccccecss So Aap - oe i || of nearly $1,000,000 to our revenue, and with the 
Animals, dutiahle.....-sseeeeees cece vcceercocecs ecccccccers eeeesecess 0 5645 2 iE ive v upon all our harbor appropriations 
| Fresh, smoked, and salted meat..... oecee cece ceevesesecceces e eeeeee eeveee 20 5,184 1,036 80 | a they iba allowed to wep and collect 
Cotton wool, free. ..... cee. eves Coss dcccccccoees © 0 Oe nseces cece cccesccccces - 3 - 1} oa , 
| Seeds, plants, shrubs, &c., fre@..........-seceecceeees | | ° || these duties, would give them a surplus beyond 
Seeds, plants, shrubs, &c., dutiable..........++04+ eee ul 00 || the sums asked for at the hands of our Govern- 
MN a aps meester oar Worriineg Steany sen enpentrs Sere = a * || ment for the construction of their lake coast har- 
ae... 2 | b d improving the channels of the navigable 
Dried fruits.... 2.0.0. edtiatats phe at chadeuion atae ae pads ueccweel ekes 620 || Sors, and imp g ga 
| UO GP CMIDD, <5 vin singidhddo cfs SAU ce oS edgar owdss ; 180,334 20 || rivers entering therein. 
St of fish and all other creatures living in water... a “ | Mr. Chairman, I desire this committee will par- 
| POUMLLY sce eeneeeeeeseee oe ceece et eee cere eeceesceses | don me for this seeming dicression, as I deem it 
| B@eB. 2c ccccdecerccccges coe ese 000s 0660 Ceseceesecdecs 0 | 2 a 
Hides and ekins.. 1794 S | to be germane to the subject of river and harbor 
| Furs, undressed... 1,392 00 || appropriations by means of the necessities of the 
| Tails, undressed... 1 60 || trade and commerce, which is to be carried on at 
| Uewneanee as +e || the mouth of the Genesee river. 
| Butter... r 25,962 299 || ‘If this Government shall teke from us the right 
| Cheese 3810 || to levy and collect tonnage duties, it is bound to 
i 370 || give us this improvement for the security of life 
essa * S || and property, subjected to the hazards of com- 
Manures....ssssesesseees : || merce upon our lakes, or restore to us the power 
| Ores of metals, free....... - || to levy tonnage duties for the purpose of making 
| eee of metals, dutiable........++++0+s 9% i ” || these improvements so necessary to the security 
aaa dan “ante nrese b peat > || demanded. To collect $22,382 42 revenue at our 
Pitch, ta t ntine. 1500 | . ’ 
| Ashes... rte acct B88 90 '| port during the past year, and then deny us that 
| Fire and other wood.. 218,606 40 || aid which security and protection to our commerce 
1 PL odie Weed «pes 114,810 2) || imperiously demand, is to shackle individual en- 
biaen behead : 927 ; : 
\ Wed. oes 20°754 69 terprise; and to burden its commerce, and then 
Freres: 22/080 40 ! deny our citizens the benefits of those great natural 
| Rice, free.... ...eeeeees tone - || advantages which are ours by location and by 
Fs COMM, freC... +++ +++ +00: ‘we | natural right, and which, on its northern coast, 
| Gendanh. oxtail: erapee || are enjoyed, in a superior degree, by our northern 
| Gypsum, ground........ +++. 7060 | . aie 
| Gypsum, free, unground.... e \| ete subjects of Great Britain. Shall 
| Srindetones..... oe tee eeee eens 1,163 25 || a Republic be less solicitous, wise, or liberal in 
fake es. tera abeehiaee cas 735 8 || providing for the welfare, promo.ing the happi- 
| . - | * . 
| Tobaceo, unmanufactured.......+ + 74 50 || ness, and protecting the life and property a“ 
Cis 65 chil Seah a edEO D0 de EET. BAN H's 6s on sSekbi5 gn Bsbsed vir csh 12,696 00 634 80 || free and independent e, than is a monarehy 
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$7,398,358 00 | 91,524,457 40 


|| reciprocity, to be made duty free, amounted to | 
ight || $7,398,358 '00. ‘The duties upon the same being 


in protecting the lives and property of its sub- 
jects? 

Can it be our Government has not thé i 
power to do this? Or is it bat at evasion for 
withholding its exercise? or sw 


preme 
very properly have been thrown into a free list, | $1,524,457 40; as appears from the a re- | power in a Government, is a necessary elétnenit of 
the advantages are entirely on the British side of || port in the above . A portion of this trade || its existence; and to provide for the protection and 
a ay idea, one legged treaty. comes to us through the channel of the Genesee | welfare of its people, is the vital iple or soul 


he value of the articles imported during the 
| year ending June 30, 1854, from the British 


river, and comes, therefore, into direct competi- | 
‘ agricultural products and the indus- | 
this so style || try of the county of Monroe, and westerg New | 


tion with the 


| 
| 


of its power, and must be intetided to be used for 


the eee and not merely to éxist in a latent 
state, or, i wielded, but to paralyze the energies 
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and prostrate the interests of its citizens. Nor is 
the Constitution a dead letter, to be used only as 
a text against the power and right of this Govern- 
ment to carry out its solemn guarantees to the 
American people. Its power should be exercised 
for the purposes granted, or be at once restored to 
the people of the several States. 

But, Mr. Chairman, by the language of the 
veto it would seem the President would have the 
river separated from the harbor improvements, so 
that those States in which the latter were to be 
made should first cede to the General Government 
the jurisdiction thereof, and the whole in separate 
bills, so that each one should be made to ‘* stand 
upon its own merits.”” By the indirection of this 
language, so fair upon its face, the country are led 
to believe the President to be sincerely desirous to 
separate those which were from those which were 
not constitutional; those which were from those 
which were not national; those which had merits 
from those which had not, to enable him to sign 
those which he should approve, and return, with 
his objection, those which he should disapprove. 

Rut, Mr. Chairman, I must believe this a mere 
pretext, or dodge, which serves but to cover or 
mask the real ground of his objections to the bill, 
as a whole, and in each particular. I must believe 
this from his own official declaration, heretofore 
made, on another similar occasion, which stands 
recorded before Congress and the country. 
will be recollected by this committee, sir, that, on 


the 22d day of July last, the President communi- || 


cated a message to the Senate; which being short, 
and containing the evidence of my inference, as 
above alluded, I take the liberty of giving it in 
full: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I have this day given my signature to the act ** making 
further appropriations for the improvement of the Cape 
Fear river, in North Carolina.”’ 

The occasion seems to render it proper for me to deviate 
from the ordinary course of announcing the approval of bills 
by an oral siatement only ; and, tor the purpose of prevent- 
ing any misapprebension which might otherwise arise from 
the phraseology of this act, to communicate in writing, that 
my approval is given to it on the ground that the obstruc- 


tions which the proposed appropriation is intended to remove | 


are the result of acts of the Gen eral Government. 
FRANKLIN PIERCE. 

Wasuinoton, July 22, 1854. 

This was an act simply for the improvement of 
the Cape Fear river, to remove an obstruction 
from the channel of it, by an appropriation from 
the Treasury of the United States. This was 
upon our Atlantic coast. Above this obstruction 
our Government had erected a fort, and a custom- 
house, and had made it a port of entry. The 
Government had also built a wall out into the cur- 
rent of that river, above this fortress, to protect 
its foundation from being washed away by the 
current of its waters. 
the fort which had occasioned the deposit consti- 
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With all due deference for the high position of | 


the Chief Magistrate of this Republic, taking his 
Cape Fear message as the key to his sentiments 
and opinions on the constitutionality, and expe- 
| diency of works for river and harbor improve- 


| ments, are we not fully borne out in the conclu- | 
| ° . . . .- . ” 
|| sion, and justified in the belief that his excuses 


It || 


It was this wall to protect || 


tuting this obstruction in the channel of that river. | 


lt was also a separate bill, and stood upon its || 
Its waters emptied into the Atlantic | 
it was navigable only in a single State, | 


own merits. 
ocean. 
and did not pass ‘‘through two or more States or 
Territories.’’ The President made this act the 


special ‘‘ occasion” to avoid ‘* any misapprehen- | 


sion’’ which might otherwise arise from the 


phraseology of the act, to communicate in writing | 


his *approval,’’ it being on the ground that the 


obstructions ** arethe results of acts of the Gen- | 


eral Government.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, ‘‘ improvement”? simply was | 
proposed by the *‘ appropriation’’ for the removal | 


of the fo 
which the President feared would lead to ‘* mis- 
apprehension.”’ From this, ean it be doubted but 
that the President desired and meant to be under- 
stood that had these obstructions been natural, 
or of providential occurrence, the circumstances, 
otherwive being the same, he should not have given 
his signature to the bill. What otherwise could 
** occasion’’ fear of “* misapprehension ?”’ If this 
improvement, excepting the mode or manner of 
the occurrence, be not constitutional in its charac- 
ter, and national in its object in the opinion of the 
President, then his objections to the river and 
harbor bill of the last session of Congress, must 
be mere evasions, or as may, with propriety, be 
more properly termed, are but his excuses, and 
not his reasons for withholding his signature from 


those appropriatiens. 


tructions’’ in the Cape Fear river, | 


| 


given in his veto message were designed but to | 


amuse those of his partisan friends who supported | 
| that bill, or might favor improvements of this char- 
acter, to disarm them of open hostility? if, indeed, 
they were not disposed to declare him obnoxious 
to the charge of insincerity. The President has no 


| where said in his messages he was in favor of any || 


river or harbor improvement, except the instance 
which I havegiven. And in this case his language 
utterly precludes the idea that he favors such im- 
provements, except the ‘‘ obstructions’’ occur ** by | 
acts of the Government.’’ But on the contrary, 


our Government is sovereign to hold, but power- | 


less to act, which is a political dogma having no || 


parallel in ancient or modern history, either in the 
science of government, ethics, or political econ- 
omy, outside of the President’s veto message. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS—VETO MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF HON. I. WASHBURN, Jr., 
OF MAINE, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 26, 1855, 


On the President’s Message vetoing the French |, 
\| Spoliation Bill. 


i The House being in Committee of the Whole 





on the state of the Union— 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, said: 


Mr. Cuarirman: I had hoped that the health of | 


the able gentieman who presides over the Com- | 
mitteeon Foreign Affairs [Mr. Bayiy]} would have 


permitted him to enter at once upon a review of | 


the most extraordinary message communicated to 


| The assumptions in that paper as to the occasions | 


| when the Executive may properly exercise the || 


| veto power, were so novel, so startling, and so | 


dangerous, if acquiesced in, and the reasons for || 


| which the President attempted to justify its appli- 
| cation to the bill which he has returned were so | 


remarkable, so inconsistent with the truth of his- || 


tory, and yet so calculated to mislead, if not 
answered, that an instant, earnest, and indignant | 
protest should have been made to the former, and 

the latter subjected to that early and searching | 
| examination which would have exposed and re- | 
futed them at once, and forever. But, sir, as sovn | 
| as the message had been read, motions were made | 


and pending which the House adjourned. On 
of, a friend of the Administration, and opponent 


question. It was seconded, and the main question 
| was ordered; thus cutting off the motions to con- 
sider on a future day, and bringing the House to 
a direct vote upon the question, ‘* Shall the bill, 
upon reconsideration, pose notwithstanding the 
onjesupee of the President?’’ 

he Constitution says, if the President approve 
the bill, ** he shall sign it; but if not, he shall 
return it, with his objections, to the House in 
which it shall have originated, who shall enter the 
objections at large on their Journal, and proceed 





of Maine. 


_| gentlemen seriously fear that any of t 
‘| ative republicanism. 


|| mit to these fetters, to be ‘‘ trusted with a mu 


|| withstan 
the entire scope and tenor of his language is, that || 


|| to these times. 


|| Mexico; the Treasury was empty; 





to reconsider it;’’ or, in other words, to consider 
it again. What kind of consideration was allowed 
here? Nota word of discussion was permitted, 
either upon the bill or the message, not a remon- 
strance suffered to be made to the strange doctrines 
of the President, nor a single answer to the mani- 
fold errors of statement, and faults of logic and 
reasoning, of which the paper is full. But, under 
the gag of the previous question, every man’s 
mouth was shut, and the bill brought to that re- 
| consideration (?) for which the Constitution pro- 
| vides. Sir, was this well or worthily done? What 


[February 26, 


Ho. or Reps. 


if our time was short, and what if many important 
measures were yet pending before at Did 
! em which 

_are really necessary would fail? I think not 
But, sir, were there not questions involved in this 

| veto message infinitely transcending in importance 
| any, or all, of the questions in the bills before us >_ 
questions reaching to the foundations, the element. 
ary principles, of the Government; striking at the 
| very vitals of constitutional liberty and represent. 
Did the House well to sub. 


zzle, 


nn, 


| is 


| and enfranchised with a clog?”’ 
**I forbid,”? says the President, to an act of 


|| Congress making provision for the payment of 
| claims against the United States for indemnity for 


spoliations made upon her citizens, more than 
ae te te re ago, by France; claims which, not- 
ing what has been said by the President, 
this Government appropriated to its own uses, 
and for which it received a full equivalent at the 
commencement of the present century; claims ree- 
| ognized by it as just and true at the time of their 
| origin, and which never have been, and never wil] 
be, repudiated. When truth, justice, and good 
faith, are deliberately repudiated by a Government, 
that moment the Government ceases to exist; jt 
may keep up the name and the forms of Govern. 
ment for a while after, but its life is gone, and 
forever. ‘* The blasted leaves of autumn may be 
| renewed by the returning spring; the cerements of 
the grave shall burst, and earth give up her dead, 
but political degeneracy has no restoring power; 

| national death is followed by no resurrection.” 
These claims have always been affirmed, and 
never denied by the country—they never will be 
denied. They will be paid—they must be paid— 
because they are just, and because this people is 
just. Presidents may postpone, but they cannot 
prevent their payment. Presidents will be what 
| they are, and the people what they are. The 
_ obligation of the Government to make indemnity 
| for these French spoliations has been affirmed by 
such men as Marshall, Madison, Giles, General 


'| Marion, (the partisan hero of South Carolina,) 
the House on Saturday week by the President | 


of the United States; and that a general discussion | 
| of the doctrines and arguments therein advanced 
might have taken place at the earliest moment. || 


George Clinton, the two Livingstons, Everett, 
| Chambers, Preston, Wilkins, Webster, and, | 
| believe | may add, by Jefferson; by more than 
thirty committees of Congress; by the Legisla- 
tures of many, if not, indeed, a majority of the 
States; by the repeatedly favorable action of one or 
the other of the Houses of Congress; for similar 
bills to this have passed the Senate nine times, 


|, and twice have they passed by the concurrent 


action of both Houses, and never have they been voted 
down in either. Such bills have received the sup- 
| port of men of all parties and all shades of polit- 

ical opinion; of Whigs, Democrats, Southern 
| Rights men, and Free-Soilers; of southern as well 
/as northern, of western as well as eastern mem- 
bers. Can it be possible that all these men, and 
bodies of men, in all this time, and with all the 


age | || investigation which, through so longa period, they 
|| for postponing its consideration to a day certain, || 
on which motions no general debate was in order, || 


have been able to make, have been in error, have 
not ascertained or understood the grounds upon 


|| which these claims must stand or fall? True, sir, 
|| Monday, while these motions were yet undisposed || 


a bill for the same object as this was vetoed in 


F thie bill, [Mr 0 r oo || 1846 by the late President Polk; but that veto was 
of this bill, (Mr. Orr,| demanded the previous || 


for special reasons not applicable to this act and 
While it is due to candor and to 
‘truth to say that Mr. Polk doubted the liability of 
| the Government to make indemnity as the bill 
| provided, he did not place his disapproval upon 
the ground that he could, under ordinary circum- 
stances, pro wry revise the action of Congress In 
this regard; but he arrested the passage of the bill 
for the following reasons, as a reference to his 
oe will show: : 

1. The country was engaged in a war with 
{ a debt of sev- 
eral millions had been recently created, and which 
| the necessities of the country might require to be 
| largely increased. Whether these claims were 
just or not, it was, in his judgment, quite certain 
that was not the time to pay them; : 

2. The amount due should be paid in money, 
and not in land, as the bill provided. There were, 
in his opinion, serious objections to paying 8° 
large a sum in the public lands. They might, and 
| very probably would, come to be owned in large 
‘quantities by individuals or associations, who 
| would hold them at excrbitant prices, 80 
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retard the growth and prosperity of the new 1 
States; 

5 Another reason, apparently not much relied | 
upon, though not identical with, was similar to, 
one of the objections in this message. It was this: || 
While the bill appropriated but $5,000,000, it was | 

enerally believed that the claims in all greatly || 
exceeded that sum; yet the persons interested were || 
required to execute releases in full; and 

4, The bill was passed near the close of the ses- 
sion, while important measures were crowding | 
upon Congress, and without that full and elabo- | 
rate consideration which the amount involved, and 
the state of the Treasury, would demand. 

No man, [ venture to say, can read Mr. Polk’s | 
message and deny, or even doubt, that he would 
have felt bound to approve the bill but for the | 
reasons which have been stated, and excluding 
the third. 

Now, sir, itis manifest that none of the reasons 
or objections upon which Mr. Polk relied appl 
in the present case. The country is at peace with || 
all the world; the Treasury is full; and not only | 
so, but the Administration is seriously inquiring | 
how the revenues may be reduced. 

The bill of the present Congress has been || 
placed, and may be successfully defended, upon | 
grounds consistent with and even involving the || 








idea of complete and final indemnity, at leasteso || 
far as the obligations of this Government are con- | 
cerned. ‘The Government pays the amount of the || 
consideration it received from France. That con- || 
sideration it estimates at $5,000,000. Does the || 
President, or any opponent of the bill, question the | 
principle upon which the payment is proposed || 
to be made? and who shall say that the amount || 
adjudged by Congress to be what the Government || 
received, is essentially outof the way? But, in || 
addition to this, did not the President know that || 
the claimants asked fer this amount, that they || 
desire to obtain it, and pray for it, as such full || 
indemnity, and that every one of them will so || 
receive it with joy and thankfulness? \} 
It provides for payment in money, and not in || 
land. 
it was not passed at the heel of the session, nor |, 
without full and elaborate discussion. | 
It was not, then, for the objections made by Mr. || 
Polk that the present Executive has seen fit to || 
strike down this bill, the passage of which by the || 
two Elouses had carried so much of hope and glad- || 
ness to so many heartsandhomes. God help the || 
widow and the fatherless, who have waited so || 
long and borne themselves so patiently and so | 
bravely, until the era of little men in high places || 
shall have passed away, and statesmen, rather || 
than partisans, shall be the stuff of which Presi- 
dents are made! 
Was it for want of authority, of constitutional | 
ower in Congress, that the veto has been sent 
iere? That is not even pretended. Because the | 
bill was the result of hasty or inconsiderate legis- | 
lation? No. Because it encroaches upon the | 
proper functions, the rights or privileges of the i 


| 
! 
| 


for which it has been supposed heretofore, by those | 
who have given the more liberal construction in | 
regard to the veto power, that a President might 
justify a resort to this method of arresting the | 
execution of the people’s will, as expressed by | 
their Representatives. It has never been under- 
stood that the power of the President agiiaeneely 
extends to cases of mere propriety and expedi- 
ency, to questions of appropriations where no 
a is usurped and no rights are invaded; that 
e could make himself, to all practical intents, a 
third branch of the Legislature, and set his will, 
his individual judgment, against the opinions and | 
judgment of the Senate and House of Represent- 





npalations immediately and peculiarly represent. 
The veto has been generally rded as an ex- 
traordinary power, a power not for every day use, 
or for common cases; but rather as an instrument 
of defense and protection, to be employed only in 
cases of great and manifest wrong, on occasions | 
of solemn, urgent, and palpable necessity. It is 
like the sword of the giant, which was kept in the 
temple, to be used only on great occasions. Sir, | 
We are receiving new readings in reference to the | 
extent eh prenee uses of this puwer, which, if not 
Sayed rebuked, will work a complete and | 
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|| President on this point are such as have never been 


| strous claims of the President—they cannot be | and who never acknowledged the obli 
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eto Message—Mr. Washburn, of Maine. 





entire revolution in our Government, a funda- || I now come to notice some of the President's 
mental change in its theory and practice. Sir, we | objections tothe bill. The claims, he says, if just, 
must ‘‘ resist beginnings.” The doctrines of the | should have been paid half a century ago. B 
providing for their payment now we cast reproac 
upon the Government which, for so long a time, 
has neglected or refused to discharge them. The 
force of this objection may be seen in this form of 
statement: A has been indebted for ten, or twenty, 


advanced by any of his predecessors, and such 
as the framers of the Constitution could not have 
been made to believe would ever be held by any 
man whom the American people could, in any 


| hour of fatuity or madness, elevate to the high | or thirty years to his neighbor B; for some reason 


sition of President. Look at their debates, and || he has neglected to pay the debt, and still hesi- 
earn how jealous they were of this power, how | tates; he begins, however, to have some compunc- 
they believed it to be impossible that it should ever || tions about it, but finally satisfies his conscience 
be exercised in a case of simple expediency like | by saying, ‘‘If I pay it now I shall acknowledge 
this. Sir, thesedoctrines are alarming on account | my delinquency in the past; I will save my honor, 
of the place from which, if not the person from | and let the debt go.” 
whom, they emanate. Fifty years hence they | And not only would the passage of this bill, in 
may be referred to as the opinions of the Presi- | the President’s judgment, be an imputation on the 
dent, and not of General Pierce. The office will | public honor, but it would also imply a sentence 
remain, theugh its present incumbent may be for- | of condemnation upon the sagacious and patriotic 
gotten. | men who participated in the transactions out of 

To show that I have not overstated the mon- || which these claims are supposed to have arisen, 


tion of the 


|| resentatives.’? 


|| in one sense, but is utterly unfounded to the ex- 


Executive? Certainly not. These are the reasons his claims, he makes use of this remarkable lan- | 


atives, and the people, who they, in matters of tiave voted for all these bills? Nosinglemem- 


overstated—I quote a portion of what he says on | 
this subject: ' I] 

‘<The President’s responsibility is to the whole people of | 
the United Siates, as that of a Senator is to the people of 
a particular State, that of a Representative to the people of 
a State or district; and it may be safely assumed that he 


| will not resort to the clearly defined and limited power of 


arresting legislation, and calling for reconsideration of any 
measure, except in obedience to requirements of duty. 
When, however, he extertains a decisive and fixed con- 
clusion, not merely of the unconstitutionality, but of the 
impropriety, or injustice in other respects, of any measure, 
if he deciares that he approves it, he is false to his oath, 
and he deliberately disregards his constitutional obliga- 
tions. ”? 
* * * > . * = 


‘Tf there be anything of seeming invidiousness in the 
official right thus conferred on the President, itis in appear- 
ance only, for the same right of approving or disapproving 
a bill, according to each one’s own judgment, is conferred || 
on every member of the Senate and of the House of Rep- 


i} 


Passing the statement that the respensibility of 
Senators and Representatives is limited to their || 
respective States and districts, which may betrue | 


tent implied by the language of the President, I 
would call your particular attention to what he 
asserts in reference to his duty under the veto. 
When he entertains a ‘‘decisive and fixed”’ opinion 
of the “‘impropriety” of a measure, he cannot 
approve it (as President in the technical sense, in 
which, under the Constitution, he makes use of 
the word ‘‘approved”’ in signing bills) without 
being false to his oath and constitutional obliga- | 
tions. Was ever anything more puerile than this? 

Was it ever understood, by any of his prede- | 


| 


| 
| 


cessors, that the signing of a bill imported that it | 


had the President’s approbation, as a thing of | 


that, by a true construction of his power and duty 


Government to make indemnity. ere, sir, I 
take issue with the President, and allege that those 
men, without exception, recognized the validity 
of these claims, and the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to discharge them; and [ submit that the 
highest respect we can pay to their memory is to 
provide, without further delay, for the payment 
of what they acknowledged to be justly due, by 
reason of those transactions, from the Govern- 


| ment to its citizens. 


Among the distinguished men who participated 
in the transactions connected with these claims, I 
may mention the names of Jefferson, Marshall, 
Madison, and Robert R. Livingston, ** great and 


| celebrated names—names which,’ to borrow from 


Mr. Burke, *‘have kept their country’s name 
respectable in every other on the globe.”” I pro- 
pose to ascertain what they said, and must have 
thought, concerning the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment in this — I quote, in the first place, 
from a speech of the Hon. Mr. Brapsury, of 


| Maine, made in the Senate of the United States, 


in April, 1852: 

** | leave it to the Senate to determine the weight that 
ought justly to be attached to the authority of such names. 
Comment can add nothing where their knowledge of the 
subject, their capacity to investigate, their judgment and 
integrity, are known and appreciated. 

‘ft has been intimated that, at the period of which [ have 
been speaking, our commerce being exceedingly prefitable, 
our merchants assumed the risk incident'to the troubled 
state of affairs, without expecting any indemnity from the 
Government in case of loss. It is the duty of a Govern- 
ment to protect at all times,in their Jawful pursuits, the 
citizens who render it allegiance and give it support. But 
the claimants are not left to stand on that ground alone. 
They were specially invited to send out their ships upon 
the ocean, under assurance of protection, by the President 


‘ -P] 7 ; | of the United States. The Se i 
expediency; or that it implied more than this— || ‘cane August 27, 1793, “wee eee ee 


«* | have it in charge from the President to assure the 


under the Constitution, he felt bound to give it | merchants of the United States concerned in foreign com- 


his official sanction? The statement of the Presi- 


werce or navigation, that due attention will be paid to any 


ae uk - . injuries they may suffer the high , i i 
dent’s position is its sufficient refutation. But || = ecchingge cei Sow of ulttene ir ts ania 


that there should be no doubt as to the extent of | 


guage: 
“Tf there be anything of seeming invidiousness in the | 
official right thus conferred on the President, itis in appear- | 


|| ance only, for the same right of approving a bill according 


to each one’s own judgment, is conferred on every member of | 
the Senate and of the House of Kepresentatives.’’ 

So that whenever, as a member of Congress, he | 
would not vote for a bill, as President, he would | 
veto it! 
gress the President affixed his signature to between 
three and four hundred bills and joint resolutions. 


In the first session of the present Con- | 


Had he read them all, and did he fully understand || 


them? Did they really receive his sepa in 
the sense in which he says he is held to approve | 
by signing them? Asa member of Congress would 


ber of either branch, I venture to affirm, voted for 
two thirdsof them. Yet we are bound to believe | 
the President would have voted as Senator or Rep- 
resentative for each and every one; otherwise, he | 
has, by his own admission, been false to his oath, | 
and disregardful of his constitutional obligations. | 
Can anything demonstrate more clearly than this | 
simple statement, the fact that the President him- 

self has not heretofore believed in the correctness | 
of the principle which he has found it necessary 
to assert in justification of his actiun in this par- | 
ticular case? ’ 


| 


countries, contrary to the law of nations, or to existing 
treaties ; and that, on their forwarding hither well-authen- 
ticated evidence of the same, proper proceedings will be 


|| adopted for their relief.’ ”»—Senate Doc., lst sess. 19th Cong., 
|| vol. S, p. 217. 


P- 

«¢ We here have the fact that the Government was so 
anxious to encourage a commerce that was filling the 
Treasury with the means to discharge the debt of revolu- 
tion, that it stimulated our merchants to prosecute their 
| adventurous business by a special assurance of prompt 

protection. Is it, then, anything less than a mockery of 
their wrongs to teil them now they are entitled to no relief, 
| as they could never have expected that measure of redress 
which Government ordinarily afforded ?”’ 


This was during the administration of General 
Washington, and the Secretary of State who 
issued the circular was Thomas Ledinene, Does 
he perform an act of kindness to the memory of 


| 


|| Washington and Jefferson who asserts that they 


| did, or would do, if living, anything that might 
be construed asa denial of the right of these claim~ 
ants to relief—claimants who suffered by confid- 
ing in the solemn assurances which they gave? 
During the administration of Mr. Jefferson, 
Mr. Madison, as Secretary of State, writing to 
Mr. Charles Pinckney, our Minister to Spain, on 
| the 6th of February, 1804, says: 


‘‘ The plea on which it seems the Spanish Government 
| now principally relies, is the erasure of the second article 
| of our late convention with Franee, by which France was 





| released from the indemnities due for spoliations committed 
|| under their immediate res y to the United States.’’ 


| _ “ We claim against her, not against France. [n releasing 
| France, therefore, we have not released her. The claims, 
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again, from which France was released, WERE ADMITTED 
ny France, and the release was for a VALUABLE CONSID- 
ERATION, IN A CORRESPONDENT RELEASE OF THE UNITED 
STATES FROM CERTALN CLAIMS ON THEM.’’—Doc. 102, p. 
793. 


Can anything be more distinct and unequivocal 


than this admission of Mr. Madison; and of Mr. 
Jefferson, under whose authority it was made? 
The late Chief Justice Marshall, whose name as 


ing S to the con- || 
acting Secretary of State, is affixed to || and never will be in my power. [t would require volumes | 


vention of 1800, says: 


“| would positively oppose any admission of the claims 
of any French citizen if not accompanied with the admis- 
sion of the claims of American cilizens for property cap- 
tured and condemned for want of arole d’equipage. My 
reason for conceiving that this ought to be stipulated ex- 
pressly, Was a conviction that, ifit was referred to commis- 
sioners, it would be committing absolutely to chance as 
complete aright as any individual ever possessed.—Jour- 
nal, p. 471, No. 316. 

66 fie (Chief Justice Marshall) stated that, having been 
eonnected with the events of that period, and conversant 


with the circumstances under which the claims arose, he | 


was, from his own knowledge, satisfied that there was the 


strongest obligation on the Government to compensate the | 


sufferers by the French spoliations.—Letter from Hon. W. 
C. Preston, Uniled States Senate, South Carolina, 


“The conversation to which Mr. Preston refers, at this period without the knowledge of either of || 


took place but a few years prior to the date of his 
letter, which was January 29, 1844. 


Mr. Robert R. Livingston, one of the ministers 


who concluded the treaty and conventions with 


France, in 1803, in a letter to M. Talleyrand, on || 


the i7th of April, 1802, makes use of this lan- 
guage: 


“The payment for illegal captures, with damages and 


indemnities, was demanded on one side, and the renewal 
of the treaty of 17¢8, on the other; they were considered as 
of equal value, and they only formed the subject of the 2d 
article.’’—Doe. 102, p. 717. 

To these authorities I may add that of Timothy 
Pickering, Secretary of State in 1800, who, in a 
letter dated November 19, 1824, says: 

‘Tf the relinquishment of these claims had not been 
made, the present French Government (1824) would be 


responsible ; consequently the relinquishment by our own | 


Government having been made in consideration that the 
Fiench Government relinquished its demand fora renewal 
of the old treaties, then it seems clear that, as our Gov- 
ernment applied the merchants’ property to buy off those 
old treaties, the sums so applied should be reimbursed.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, | beg to ask with what show of 


reason or authority the President can declare that 
these men ‘‘ never ad the alleged obliga- 
tion on the part of the 


demnity for the spoliations in question? The 
| United States, and then proceed, by its own legis- | 


temerity of the President, in hazarding the obser- 
vations he has made on this point is most wonder- 


ful, and to be accounted for only by the desperate | 


character of the task which he had assumed. 


Again, the President objects to the bill because 


it ** proposes not to pay them, (the debts,) but to 
compound with the public creditors, by providing 
that, whether the claims shall be presented or not, 
whether the sum appropriated shall pay much or 
little of what shall be found due, the law itself 


shall constitute a perpetual bar to all future de- | 


mands.”’ 


Sir, what kind of a reason is this? Is it more | 


wrong to pay a part than to pay nothing? But 


the bill is founded upon the principle that the | 
Government pays all that it received in fact from | 
France, and all that it justly owes to the creditors. | 


This is its judgment; and to prevent future demands 
for claims which it does not admit, and to make 


an end of the thing, it provides for full and final | 
releases. Is there anything dishonorable in this? || 
Is it not the course which honorable and careful | 
men pursue every day in their own affairs? Be- || 
sides, what is this to the President? If the credit- | 
ors ask for the passage of this bill, and nothing | 


more, what right has he to step in, and, as their 
self-appointed agent and representative, defeat the 
we thing which they desire to have done? 

he objection, so much relied upon by the late 
Mr, Wright, of New York, and upon which the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Orr] laid 
such stress—that war existed prior to 1800 between 
the United States and France, does not seem to 
have made a very strong impression upon the 
President; as I understand his m » he has 
virtually abandoned it. By the public law there 
must be actual, positive war, war in the strictest 
sense and in fact, to extinguish the ordinary obli- 
gations subsisting between nations. War, in this 
sense, had never existed between these countries; 


there bad been hostilities and disturbances, but 
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not war. If war, when was it declared, and by 


| whom? and by what treaty was it ended? The 
treaty of 1800 declares, in the preamble, that it 


was made, not to establish peace, but to *‘ termi- || 
John Adams was President | 


”” 


nate differences. 
| of the United States, and Napoleon Bonaparte 


First Consul of France in 1800. Mr. Adatns said 


| in 1823: 


*‘ To explain all the mysteries of that period never was 


| to give asimple history of it. All that [ can say of it is, 


| there was war between St. Dennis and St. George. Each | 
had an army in America, constantly skirmishing with each 


other, and both of them constantly stabbing me with lan- 


cets, spikes, and spears. My soLe OBJECT WAS TO PRE- | 


| SERVE THE PEACE AND NEUTRALITY OF THE COUNTRY; AND 


| TuaTt, | rHank Gop, I op TarneD, at the loss of my power || 


| and fame with both sides.’? 


| And the First Consul declared at another time, 
| speaking of the convention of 1800, that: 
‘¢ The suppression of this article at once put an end to 
the privileges which France had by the treaties of 1778, and 
| annulled the just claims which America might have made 
for injuries done IN TIME OF PEACE.’’— Gourgaud’s Memoirs 
|| vol. il. p. 95. 


these magistrates. 


what Bonaparte alleged to be the consideration 
paid by France for the release of these claims for 
| spoliations. 


The President further objects to the payment of | 


these claims, that by the treaty of 1800 France 
| released nothing to the United States, not even 
| our obligation to her under the treaties of 1778 
and 1788, and that as this Government received 
| no consideration from France by that transaction, 


it, therefore, assumed no liability to its injured | 


citizens—especially, as it had used proper dili- 
gence to recover what was due them. The Pres- 


| ident endeavors to maintain this proposition, by || 
showing that on the 7th of July, 1798, Congress | 
passed an act abrogating those treaties. Who ever || 


understood before, by what school of publicists 


| was it ever taught, that treaties, which are con- | 
|| tracts between nations, could be annulled at pleas- || 


'| ure by either party, simply upon its alleging a 


|| a breach of the compact has been made by the 
lation, to declare the treaty null and void. This 
|| act of 1798, was an act of retaliation, excused by 
| the exigencies of the times, intended to advise 


| tility, and to lead the way to an amicable adjust- 


| ment of the matters in difference between the two | 


| nations. But, that the act of 1798 did ipso facto 
| relieve us from all liability to France, under those 

treaties, was an idea which never entered into the 
| head of any man. France denied that the treaties 


theparties at once proceeded upon the fact, that 
the treaties of 1778 and 1788, were set up by her 


| the negotiators, and by both Governments, and 
| hence provision was made therein for their abro- 


specification as a piece of pettyfogging, unworthy 
the Chief Magistrate of a great and honorable 
people. 

Whether France had done enough to author- 
ize the United States to annul the treaties, is not 
the question, but whether she admitted that she 
had. If not, she would. as she did, insist that 
they were in force, and demand our faithful ob- 
servance of them. To put an end to this trouble- 
some demand, we first offered to pay money. This 
was refused; and then we agreed to a rebeane of 
the claims for indemnity. 

There is another reason assigned why this bill 

ht not to pass, more extraordinary, if possi- 
ble, than the one which I have just considered. 
The treaty (or convention, as it was called) of 
1800 contained, among other articles, the follow- 
ing: 

« Art. II. The ministers plenipotentiary of the two par- 
ties not being able to agree at present respecting the treaty 


I submit it is hardly probable that war existed | 


And, in passing, I would thank you to notice i| 


| failure on the part of the other to keep its pro- || 
| visions? How easy after this, it will be for any | 
|| nation with whom we may have a treaty, to avoid | 
its obligations to us. It has only to resolve that | 


| France of our understanding of her acts of hos- || 


| had been annulled, or made void, by any act of | 
hers, or of the United States. And we find, that | 
in 1800, when the convention was entered into, | 


as still subsisting. So it was understood by all | 


gation. The quotations which I have made, and | 
shall make, abundantly prove this, and stamp this | 


<= 
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of alliance of 6th February, 1778, the treaty of emity ang 
| commerce of the same date, and the convention of th 
| 14th November, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutuatie 
| due or claimed, the parties will negotiate further on these 
subjects at a convenient time ; and, until they may have 
agreed upon these points, the said treaties anid convention 
| shall have no operation, and the relations of the two coun- 
| tries shall be regulated as follows. ’’ 
When the convention was presented to the 
| Tni 
| Senate of the United States, that body agreed to 
| it with this proviso: 
| ‘* Provided, That the second article be expunged, ang 
thatthe following article be added or inserted : It is agreed 
that the present convention shall be in force for the term of 
eight years from the me of the exchange of ratifications,» 
So that the clause which I have just read was, 
in effect, substituted for the second article as the 
‘| convention was originally drawn. This alter. 
| ation rendered it necessary to return the conven- 
| tion to the First Consul, by whom it was ratified, 
| as amended, upon the condition contained in the 
| following declaratory note: 


| The Government of the United States having added in 
| its ratification that the conven'ion should be in force for 
| the space of eight years, and having omitted the second 
article, the Government of the French Republic consents 
| to accept, ratify, and confirm the above convention, with 
the addition importing that the convention shall be in force 
for the space of eight years, and with the retrenchment 
of the second article : Provided, That by this retrenchmeng 
| the two States renounce the respective pretensions which are 
| the object of the said article.” 
The history of the transaction is continued by 
| the President in these words: 


‘¢The convention as thus ratified by the First Consul, 

| having been again submitted to the Senate of the United 

States, that body resolved that ‘they considered the con- 

| vention as fully ratified,’ and returned the same to the 

President for promulgation, and it was accordingly promul- 
gated in the usual form by President Jefferson.”’ 

And upon this history the President makes the 
| observations which Iam about to read, and which 
| could devoutly wish for the honor of the Amer- 
ican name, had never proceeded from her highest 
public functionary: 

‘* Now, itis clear, that in simply resolving that ‘ they con- 
|| sidered the convention as fully ratified,’ the Senate did in 
| fact abstain from any express declaration of dissent or as- 
|| sent to the construction put by the First Consul on the re- 
trenchment of the second article. If any inference, beyond 
this, can be drawu from their resolution, it is, that they re- 
garded the proviso annexed by the First Consul to his dec- 
laration of acceptance as foreign to the subject, as nugatory, 
| or as without consequence or effect. Notwithstanding this 
|| proviso, they considered the ratificationas full. Ifthenew 
proviso made any changein the previous import of the con- 
vention, then it was not full. And in considering it a full 
ratification they, in substance, deny that the proviso did, in 
any respect, change the tenor of the convemtuon.”’ 

Then, sir, the American Senate, at that time 
the most august body upon earth, ratified a selemn 
treaty between this Government and France, in 
one sense—and meaning to be bound by it in that 
sense only—when they knew that it was under- 
stood by the other party in another and entirely 
| different sense. A party, says Pothier, is bound 
| by a contract in the sense in which he knew it was 
intended, and understood by the other. Such is 
the law of nations and of common honesty; and to 
suggest that such men as were in the Senate in 
1800, were capable of the duplicity and bad faith 
involved in the President’s construction of their 
action, is a gross and inexcusable libel, not only 
upon them, butuponthecountry. The President 
has affected great solicitude for the honor of our 
early statesmen; but, if they were capable of such 
conduct as he charges them with, they are beyond 
the reach of harm from this Congress or any 
other. They covered themselves with a degree 
of infamy from which no lustration in which ordi- 
inary political sinners bleach like linen, can cleanse 
them—and invoked a condemnation 

“ Black as the damning drop let fall 
From the denouncing angel’s pen, 
Ere Mercy weeps it out again.”’ 

Well could these men, if living, exclaim save 

“ as adefender! Sir, 1 hope l oe not 

e dee isrespectful in suggesting in this con- 
nection that the President should abt dilow an ex- 
ceeding jealousy for the honor of others to inter- 
fere with the taking care of his own. But, Mr. 
Chairman, thank there is not the slightest 
foundation for the implied charge of duplicity and 
swindling on the part of the American Senate, 
and the Administration of Mr. Jefferson. The 
Senate and the Administration understood the con- 
vention as Bona did—that the second article 


was retrenched, and the res Se eae 
which were the objects of article thereby 
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nounced —that by such renunciation we got rid | 
“the treaties of 1778 and 1788, and the claims | 
.¢ France in virtue of them, and she was dis- 
nharged from the claims of the United States 
mentioned in that article, and which were different 
from, and independent of, the debts and claims 


veferred to in other parts of the convention. So | 





pe settied on both sides, as this, viz: our claims 


‘om Marshall, Madison, Livingston, Pickering, | 
and from Bonaparte, incontestibly prove the truth || 
of this assertion. 


Jefnitely to the same point. I will only add that || 


| in 1807 a committee of the Senate, to whom these | 


claims were referred, consisting of Marion, of | 
South Carolina, Eppes, of Virginia, George Clin- | 


| 
} 
| 


|| referred to b 
|| by the President as discharging, in their operation, | 
| mr this class of spoliations, and her claims by || 
| virtue of the old treaties were mutually set off and || 
© ,xtinguished forever. The citations | have made || 

| 


I might multiply authorities in- || 


con, of New York, Tallmadge, of Connecticut, || 


Cutts, of Massachusetts, Dickson of Tennessee, || 


Ylount, of North Carolina, Findlay, of Pennsyl- || 


yania, and Tenney, of New Hampshire, made a || 
report declaring that this Government, ‘‘ by ez- 
punging the second article of our convention of | 
France, of the 30th September, 1800, became bound | 
to indemnify the memorialists for those just claims 
which they otherwise would have rightfully had on 
the Government of France.’’ 

lfin 1801 the Senate did not intend to ratify the || 
convention of the previous year upon the condi- 
von in Bonaparte’s note, is it not wonderful that | 
this fact should have been unknown in 1807 to 
the members of that committee and that they 
should have proceeded—honest it may be, but | 
ignorant men—upon the idea that the Senate, in its | 
ratification, had adopted the condition insisted 
upon by the First Consul, and should have af- 
frmed the legitimate effect of such adoption—to || 
wit: the obligation of the Government to pay these 
claims. 

The last and principal ground of objection re- 
lied upon by the President is intimately connected 
with the one just considered, and however that 
may be decided, the author of this message thinks | 
uis clear that by the operation of the treaties of | 
1813—which, by the way, were all made at one | 
ume and were parts of the same transaction—all 
the claims and questions embraced in the original 





| provisions of the convention of 1803; and the 
commissioners under that convention, | have been || 





second article of the convention of 1800 were || 
opened, considered, passed upon, and settled. || 
This is an assumption so clearly and utterly un- 
founded in point of fact, that it had never, to my || 
knowledge, been made use of by any intelligent ] 


Wright, of New York, who was a very great man, 
did at one time fall into the error which the Presi- 
dent has taken up, but he was misled by it-for a 
moment only. He was too wise a man to be kept 
in ignorance long, and too honest not to confess 
his mistake when he discovered it. Before him 
no public man had been deceived, and since his 
abandonment of the error, no man has revived it 
tllit was laid hold of by the President, who makes 
it, in fact, the great and controlling point in his | 
message. In Mr. Webster’s speech, made in the 

Senate in 1835, I find the following passage: 


man, save in a single instance. ‘The late Silas 


“T have said nothing, sir, ofthe Louisiana weny, because || 


neither that treaty, nor anything done under it, affects this 
question in the slightest degree. Great mistakes, I am | 
aware, have existed on this point. ‘The honorable mem- | 
der from New York [Mr. Wrigut] candidly ceumentenees 

that he himself had partaken in this misapprehension; but 
as he, and others who have opposed the bill, admit that 
the Louisiana treaty is not connected with this subject at | 
al, [will not detain the Senate with remarks upon it. | 





Sullice it to say, that the demands provided for by that treaty 
vere only certain debts arising in contract or due for deten- 
‘on of vessels by embargo, ani for certain vessels not con- 
‘emned at the date of the treaty of 1800, and that none of 
‘tem arose from illegal captures and condemnations. And 
(he Senate will see that, to avoid all ambiguity on that 
Point, this bill eee excludes from its provisions all 


claims whieh were , in whole or in part, under that 
\reaty.% 


The Louisiana treaty, made April 30, 1803, in- 
cluded two conventions of the same date, as will 
*ppear from reference tq the ninth article of the 
treaty, which is as follows: 

“The particular convention signed this day by the re- 
*pective ministers, having for its object to provide for the 
ayment of debts due to the citizens of the United States 
*y the Prench Re prior to the 30th of 
‘0, (8 Ven re an. 9) is approved and to have its 

‘ccution in the same manner as if it had been i in 
ls Weaty; and it stiall be ratified in the same form and in 


i 





} 
| 


| 


| 
' 


! concluded at Madrid, the 27th of October, 1795, between 
his Catholic Majesty and the said United States,” &c. i 





} 
} 


| France agreed to pay in 1800, agreed by the con- 
| vention itself to pay. The others were already 


| told, excluded from their consideration all the 
| claims of the class for which this bill makes in- | 
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the same time, so that one shall not be ratified distinct 
from the other. 


** Another particular convention, signed at the same date 


i as the present treaty, relative to a definitive rule between 
|| the contracting parties, is in like manner approved, and 
|| Will be ratified in the same form, and in the same time, and 
|} joinuly.”? 


These three constitute the Louisiana treaty 
Mr. Webster, and are relied upon 


and in the transactions under them, the Govern- | 
ment of the United States from all obligation to | 
afford redress to these claimants. The convention 

in reference to debts, &c., was in execution of | 
certain provisions in the convention of ]800, which 
had nothing to do with those “‘ pretensions’’ and 
claims on either side, which had been forever 
settled and put out of the way by the retrench- 


ment of the second article, upon the condition | 


required by the First Consul, and acceded to by 
our Government. These matters havine been | 
adjusted and finally settled by the parties in 1800, 
nothing remained to be done in 1803, or at any | 
other time, in regard to them; but there were 


|| debts and claims of a different character, such as 


are specified by Mr. Webster, and not embraced 
under the head of ‘‘ pretensions,’’ as used by | 
Bonaparte in his declaratory note; and these 


set off and put out of the way. We paid France | 
for a release from the old treaties by surrendering 


these claims for * illegal captures and condemna- || 
| tions.” 


So much was done—executed—wound 
up. The other matters—those which were not 
embraced in the mutual renunciations—were pro- 
vided for, and to be settled within the time speci- 
fied. Such, and such only, entered into the | 


demnity, on the ground that they were not included | 
in the convention, having been extinguished by the 
mutual offsets in the convention of 1800. 


L GLOBE. 
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idea is, perhaps, not more conclusively, but it is rather 

more clearly seen in the French textof the treaty is ‘en exe- 
| cution’ of the second and fifth articies of the convention of 
1800. The only wayin which the Louisiana convention 
can be made to be in exrecufion of the second and fifth ar- 
ticles is, by fulfilling the dispositions ef those articles; that 
is by still excluding one class of claims, and providing for 
the payment of the other. 

“If any doubt could attach to this construction as an 
interpretation of the reference to the second articie, takea 
singly, (which is not admitted,) it will disappear on the 
reflection that the fifth article of the convention of 1800 ig 
both inclusive and exclusive. It includes the debts, which 
are to be paid, and excludes the captures and confiscetions, 
which are not to be paid; and it is in compliance with, or 
| in execution of the second and fifth articles that the con- 
| vention of 1803 is negotiated.”’ 


The argument of Mr. Everett is referred to by 


|| the present Attorney General in his report, made 


'in the House of Representatives, in 1839, as de- 
cisive on this point. 

The precise language of this preamble is worthy 
of notice. According to that, the design was to 
remove all misunderstanding relative, not to the 
objects of discussion, but to “ objects of discus- 
sion” mentioned, &c., implying, perhaps, that 
| some, rather than all, of the objects of discussion 
| in those articles were yet open to dispute and mis- 

understanding. 


|| Now, it may be that while the cases to be pro- 
|| vided for by the Louisiana convention, were, in 


fact, such as were indicated by other articles than 
| the second in the convention of 1800, yet, inas- 
; much as the general language of the second article 
| was broad enough to include some of them, as well 


|| as the claims which had been renounced, it was 


| deemed prudent to make the reference, not because 
it was absolutely necessary, but ex majoré cauteld. 
| The preamble to the convention of 1803—that 

part of the Louisiana treaty which has reference 
to the debts, &c.—is in these words: 

*¢ © Phe President of the United States of America and the 
| First Consul of the French Republic, in the name of the 
French people, having by a treaty of this date terminated 
all difficulties relative to Louisiana, and established on a 
| solid foundation the friendship which unites the two na- 
| tions, and being desirous, in compliance with the second 
and fifth articles of the convention of the eighth Vendei- 








vention of 1803 embraced only debts and claims 
then existing against France, and had nothing to do | 


with those for which she had made satisfaction in || 


1800. Did she not satisfy some claims then? Was | 
there not some consideration for her releasing us 

from the old treaties? If so, what was it? If the | 
claims or ‘‘ pretensions’? named in the second 

article were renounced on both sides, then they | 
could not be the subject of negotiations in 1803, | 
nor could they be spoken of as ‘“‘sums due by | 


France to the citizens of the United States.’? They || 


were not then due by France. 

The President seems to place great reliance upon 
the terms of the preamble to the treaty and con- 
vention of 1803, which he quotes. They make 
his strong point. The preamble to the Louisiana 
treaty is as follows: 

“The President of the United States of America and the 
First Consul of the French Republic, in the name of the 
French people, desiring to remove all source of misunder- 
standing relative to objects of discussion mentioned in the 
second and fifth articles of the convention of the 8th Ven- 
deimaire, an. 9, (30th September, 1800,) relative to the 
rights claimed by the United States in virtue of the treaty 


A conclusiveanswer to the President’s infer- | 
ence from this language may be found in Mr. | 
Everett’s report in the House of Representatives, | 
in 1835, as follows: 


‘From this conjunction of the second and fifth articles, 
some color has been sought to be given to the idea that the | 
Louisiana con vention was intended to provide for the pay- 
ment of the claims alluded to in the second article of the 
convention of 1800. But such payment, (could we conceive 
that it was stipulated,) instead of being in compliance with 


1 were which the parties re 


maire, pinth year of the French Republic, (90th Septem- 
| ber, 1800,) to secure the payment of the sums due by France 
| to the citizens of the United States,’ and ‘ have appointed 
plenipotentiaries,’ who agreed to the following among other 
| articles.” 

| I leave it with the remark that it limits the ref- 
| erence to the second article to those claims which 
| were for ‘* sums due by France to the cilizens of the 
| United States.’” And to make this fact clear be- 
| yond doubt I refer to the fourth article of that 
| convention: 


‘Arr. IV. It is expressly agreed that the preceding 
| articles shall comprehend rio debts but such as are due to cit- 
| izens of the United States, who have been and are yet cred- 
| ttorsof France for supplies, for embargoes, and prizes made 
at sea, in which the appeal has been property lodzed within 
| the time mentioned in the said convention, eight Vendé- 
| maire, ninth year, (30th September, 1800.”’ 

| This, it will be perceived, restrains the subject- 
| matter of the convention of 1803 to the cases 
| therein enumerated, and which were not the cases 
settled by offsets three years before. Those cases 
were not here included, for the very good reason 
| that nothing remained to be done in respect to them 
by the two countries. ear 

The principal object of the negotiations of 1803 
was, on our part, to secure the purchase of Lou- 
isiana. Thus we find our Minister, Mr. Livings- 
ton, writing on the 24th cf December, 1802: 

“ The treaty [ propose (for Louisiana) might also form a 
basis for the immediate discharge of debts due to our citi- 
| zens; in the doing of which advantageous arrangements 
| may be made,’’ &c. 

As tending to show what the debts and claims 
rded as unsettled, and 
| therefore as reserved for future adjustment, | will 


that article, would be i contradiction to it ; for it provided |, Tead from a memoir of Mr. Livingston in Jan- 


not for the payment, but the non-payment of the claims. || uUaTy, 


And the allusion to the serond article of the convention of 
1800, in the Louisiana convention, is evidently for the ex- 


pan jaime of carrying into the Louisiana convention the | 
same exclusion of the spoliation cases which is prescribed by || 
the second and articles of the convention of 1800. The || 
payasonts wade ander the Lovisians ek ag “i ocae || Many among her firmest friends are ruined by the inexecu- 

o ; 1 tion of that article”? (not articles) “ of the treaty which pro- 


‘in e with the second and fi 


verition of 1800.” By the second, the payment of the spo- 


liation cases was waived, and eventually renounced ; by the || 
fifth, it was expressly provided tbat, from the debts to be | 


ey and condemnations were to be excluded, and 
e 


with these two articles, inasmuch a8, in providing payment 


for the debts, it still excluded the captures and confiscations ; | 
iance with | 


such payment and such exclusion being in comp! 
thie second and fifth articles of the convention of 1860, This 


ouisiana convention was negotiated in compliance | 


1803, intended for the consideration of the 
First Consul: 
‘< T cannot conceal from you, sir, that both the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States are, al present, in 
te 


such a sta mind as to be filled with doubts and jeal- 
ousies with respect to the views and dispositions of France. 


vides for the payment of their debts ; many by hasty meas- 
ures at St. Domingo, and the disregard, in some instances, 
| of the common principles of the law of nations in the de- 
cisions of the council of prizes.’’ 


|| Nota word is said or intimated in relation to 
the claims of France under the old treaties, or of 
our claims against her, which had been renounced 
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by the convention of 1800. Can this silence be 
accounted for except upon the satisfactory reason 
that these matters had been definitely arranzed, 
and were not then in dispute? Again, in a letter 
to the First Consul, dated February 27, 1803, two 
gnonths before the treaty, he says, these claims 
** are chiefly founded upon contracts for articles of 
the first necessity, furnished when they were most 
needed, and when the want of them would have 
plunged France in the utmost distress.” 

Now, if Mr. Livingston had understood that 
the claims given up in 1500, amounting to some 
$10,000,000, were to be reopened and negotiated 
for, could he, with any propriety, have asserted 
that the claims for which he was then contending 
were chiefly founded on contracts? But to place 
this whole matter beyond controversy, I desire to 
quote another portion of the same letter: 

“ Tt was this predilection, too, in favor of France, that 


furnished Britain with a pretence to commit those depreda- 
tions on our commerce by which it so materially suffered, 


but which, indeed, ever attentive to the preservation of her 
interest in the United States, she is, of late, very amply 
compensating, by full payment of principal, interest, and 


damages, for any illegal capture made during the war, while 
compensation for those which fell under that description in 
France have, in a great measure, BEEN GIVEN UP BY THE 
LATE CONVENTION, and that due for the remaining few, 
which ought to have been satisfied by that treaty, have-been 
eluded by some very extraordinary decisions ot the coun- 
cil of prizes, or by that delay which all the claims of 
American citizens have bitherto met with.” 


After the convention of 1803 had been entered 
into, it was found that certain debts recognized by 
France, in the convention of 1800, as due to the 
United States, had been pretermitted in the late 
convention. The Secretary of State, Mr. Madi- 
son, in writing to Mr. Livingston, on the 31st 


January, 1804, after giving his interpretation of | 


the effect of the conventions, says: 

“This construction is the more reasonable, also, inas- 
much as the reciprocal stipulations of the convention of 
1800, in this particular, were carried into immediate and full 
effect on the part of the United States; and, as a contrary 
construction would imply the relinquishment, without 
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have had on the Government of France ;’’ that Mar- | 
shall and other leading men who filled conspicuous 
parts in those times and transactions always 
asserted the justice of the claims; that Mr. Wright, 
having been convinced of his error, candidly and 
frankly confessed it, and abandoned the position 
he had taken—how, I say, in view of these 
things, the President could have been induced to 
believe that this objection had the slightest found- 
ation in fact, lam at an utter loss to understand. 
Such, Mr. Chairman, are the reasons upon which 


| this most extraordinary veto is to be justified. 


equivalent, of vested rights never formally contested by 


France.” 


The unavoidable inference from this language | 


seems to be, that the claims for which we sought 
to obtain payment in 1803 were of the characier 


of ‘* vested rights never formally contested by | 


France.”’ 


As shedding further light upon these transac- 
tions, | beg to read some short extracts from a 


speech of Hon. Jonn M. Crayron, in the Senate 
of the United States, in 1846: 


“ Robert R. Livingston, our Minister to France, after the | 


ratificauion of the convention of 1800, in his letter to M. 
Talleyrand of the 17th April, 1202, says: ‘ It will, sir, be 
well recollected by the distinguished characters who had 
the management of the negotiation, (of 1800.) that the pay- 
ment for legal captures, with damages and indemnities, 
was demanded on the one side, and the renewal of the 


treaties of 1778 on the other; that they were considered as | 


of equivalent value ; and that they only formed the subject | 


of ibe second arnuele.’ Mr. Livingston having before that 


time made a demand under the convention of 1800 for some | 


of these spoliauions on our commerce, M. Talleyrand had |; follow his country’s banner wherever honor or 


| duty should lead the way, who would peril his 


reminded bim that such claims had been released by that 
convention, to which Mr. Livingston, in the letter last re- 
ferred to, replies: ‘I am ready, sir, on the other hand, to 


admit the justice of your remark, so far as relates to in- | 
demaities tor captures and condemnations which had been | 
made previous to the signature of the treaty; and that, as | 


to such parts of my note on the subject of prizes as relate 


te this object, I acknowledge that my demaud cannot be | 


supported by the convention.’ ”’ 


« . * * * * 


** We alsosecured the paymentof all debts due to Amer- 
ican citizens from either France or French citizens, though 
not the claims for captures and confiscations. These debts 
were paid, in part, by the reservation of 20,000,000 of francs 
for that purpose in the Louisiana treaty of the 30th April, 


1803, and the claim under the fourth article, amounting to | 


730,625 16, was finally paid under the treaty of Paris of 
uly 4, 1831. All these debts were secured by the treaty 
of 1800; the treaties of 1803 aud 1831 merely having pro- 
vided the mode and means of paying them. So that, in 
fact, the treaty of 1800 secured to American citizens about 
$1,300,000 for debts. To say nothing, then, of the other 
provisions of the treaty, we here see that all the indemnities 
due to the claimants in this bill, for illegal captures and 
confiseations, were bartered away for, and were the means 
of securing, $4,300,000 to other American citizens.” 


How, in view of this history, and of the facts, 
that in four years after the convention of 1803, an 
able committee of the Senate reported in favor of 
these claims, saying, ‘that this Government by 
expunging the second article of our convention 
with France of the 30th of September, 1800, be- 
came bound to indemnify the memorialists for those 
Just claims which they orHERWisE would rightfully 








| for the preservation of our civil and religious 


| upon their part are to be relied upon, this move- 


Are they sound, and will they be satisfactory to 
the country, which is always willing and ready 
to pay its honest debts? 


KNOW-NOTHING ORGANIZATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. O. R. SINGLETON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 28, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union— 


Mr. SINGLETON said: 
Mr. Cuainman: Deeply as I regret the necessity 





| of consuming the time of the committee at this 


late day of the session, yet I should feel, sir, that 
I had not discharged my whole duty to myself, or 
to those I represent, did I permit the occasion to 
pass without giving expression to my opinions 
upon the great and absorbing topic ofthe day. | 
A profoundly astonishing aspect of affairs pre- 
sents itself to the bewildered gaze of the philoso- | 


| pher and the statesman. Under a Government the || 


freest the sun looksdown upon; where the people | 
are their own rulers, and hold all things subser- | 
vient to their will; where each man may assert his | 
political opinions with the same freedom that he 
breathes the air; where equality of rights is the 
deep, broad foundation upon which all may build; 
where religious toleration is one of the boasted 
features of our social fabric; where freedom of 
speech, and freedom of the press, are the great 
safety-valves to the pent-up feelings of each proud 
American heart; under this Government, in the 
broad blaze of civilization, in the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of these high privileges, it has been 
deemed necessary by a number of our citizens, 


liberties, for the protection of our Constitution 


men, and unite themselves in a secret political, 
oath-bound association. And, sir, if declarations 


ment is not confined toa few political adventurers, 
whose arts of legerdemain constitute their polit- 
ical capital, but embraces many a good and true 
man, whose every impulse is patriotic, who would 





life and fortune in defense of civil and religious 
liberty. That disappointed political aspirants, 
patriots whom their country love too well to bur- 
den with the public service; that those who have 
once held position, and have been thrown aside 
by the people, like a cast-off garment, who have 
seen with tearful eyes the handwriting upon the 
wall, should be willing to sit together in secret 


| places, to take sweet counsel of each other how 
| best they might improve their fallen fortunes, 


should not excite our special wonder. But that 
men who have battled for principles all their days, 
asking no place of honor, profit, or trust; who 
have no ambition above that which looks to the 
support of the Constitution, and the enactment 
and enforcement of wholesome laws, should bind 
themselves by a most solemn obligation to sub- 
mit their judgment and their will to the dictation 
and control of others, is truly a paradox to my 
mind. This, sir, is the gloomy part of the pic- 
ture. Here the statesman may pause with painful 
anxiety, the philosopher may stop and moralize, 
and the enemies of free Government and religious 
toleration in other lands, may look, and leap, and 
dance for joy. 
It is not my purpose, nor shall [ indulge in cast- | 

ing imputations upon the motives of all those who 
have connected themselves with the order; for it 
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is not to be doubted that there are man 


Y amongg 
rity of whose conduct has never been called ,, 
question. But, sir, | have always indulged Soe 
self so fully in the belief that our Constituti., 
was so guarded, our laws so plain, our tribunals 
for administering them so pure, our citizens ro 
loyal and patriotic, that it could never become 
necessary to resort to any than the ordinar 
means to protect society and sustain good orde; 
Under other Governments, where despotic power, 
by summary process, could imprison for life, o; 
cut off a head for indulging a thought or an agp). 
ration for political or religious independence. 
where bloody, relentless oppression had the effec: 
to freeze men’s thoughts back to their source 
secret political combinations might become neces. 
sary, and oftentimes very proper, for the preser. 
vation of the rights of the citizen. Not so under 
our Government, where political theories seek the 
light as their natural element; where they challenze 
investigation and scrutiny and are subjected to the 
fiery ordeal of discussion, and claim adherents 
only upon the ground that their wisdom is made 
apparent, and that popular judgment has declared 
in their favor. However the fact may be else. 
where, no man will deny that here the basis of 


| our scrutiny is public confidence; and he who 
| strikes at this foundation aims a blow at our secy- 


| ating it the reign of terror? 
| the dark, and 
|| whether the arm which inflicted them has been 


rity and happiness. In the success of secret polit. 
ical associations, which organize we know jot 
when, which plan we know not where, which exe. 
cute we know not how, public confidence is under. 
mined and strong inducements are held out to 
those who have been victimized by them to resort 
to a system of counter-irritants, to organize asso- 
ciations of a like secret nature, with a view of 
paralyzing the strength and destroying the influ- 
ence of the first; thus introducing into our midst 
the reign of terror. Am I not right in denomin- 
Blows are given in 
e that is stricken down cannot tell 


used to embrace him as a friend, or to grapple 
with him as an enemy. Men are prostrated in 


| their career of honor and usefulness, in the very 


midst of their earnest, ardent, and untiring labors 
for the country’s good, with no charges preferred 
against them, no arraignment at the bar of public 
opinion, without reference to age, principles, or 


| past services. The young statesman in the flush 


of manhood, his heart filled with lofty aspirations, 
stimulated by feelings of gratitude for his eleva- 


| tion to manly action in behalf of principles and 
|, and Government, to retire from the walks of || : : f 


measures of good to the Republic, with every 


' pulsation ef his heart beating for its honor and 








glory, is cutdownas with the mower’sscythe. The 
aged veteran whose eloquent voice has rung in the 
halls of legislation for a quarter of a century; who 
has reared, all along his track, monuments of ge- 


_nius to the American name, and to American his- 


tory; whose life has been spent in unremilting 
toil and labor to build up for us an enduring form 
of government, to devise for us a system of laws 
suited to our present wants, and future progress 
and development, must lament his country’s ia- 
gratitude, and with Cardinal Wolsey exclaim: 
‘* An old man broken with the storms of state, 

Has come to lay his weary bones among ye; 

Give him a little earth for charity.”’ 

Its operations are not confined either to the ballot- 
box, where the man of lofty talents and patriotic 
heart is to be ostracized; but, in its secret progress, 
it marks its victims among the humble and un- 
offending, who refuse to bend the knee in adora- 
tion at its proscriptive altar. The humble laborer 
upon your public works is dismissed from his 
menial employment, if it chance to be that he has 
drawn his first breath in a foreign land, or if he 
pe the religion of his fathers, and is willing to 

uild upon it his hopes of immortality. The mer- 
chant in his marble palace, and the pauper in his 
hut of squalid mapieniiaen are neither too - 
nor too low for the application of its test; and the 

ood and the evil outside of its poe are alike con- 

emned. Aye, more, sir; the Pagan, the Infidel, 
the Atheist, if initiated into the order, occupies @ 
more favorable position than he that is outside, 
though his symbol be the cross of the Redeemer. 
And when looking over the slaughtered heaps, 24 
mourning the desolation which has been wrought, 
the inquiry goes forth, who has done all this’ no 
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manly voice responds, ‘ it was 1 that did it;”’ | 
put a deep and sullen silence prevails, and mys- || 
very, impenetrable mystery, shrouds the whole | 

wansactuion. It was not thus our fathers thought | 

and acted. No, sir; when the declaration of | 
American independence was proclaimed to an as- | 

tonished world; when the foruunes of the day were 

gloomy; when no army, no navy stood ready to 

vindicate the truth of that imperishable instru- | 
ment; When success was glorious revolution, but 

defeat was rebellion, and death was the penalty, 

the men of that day did not content themselves 

with fulminating to the world the truths stamped | 
upon every line of it, but dared to append their | 
names to it, willing to meet the consequences. 
And one of that constellation of sagesand patriots, || 
and he a Catholic, too, fearing that he would not || 
be sufficiently identified by his signature already | 
appended, and that a kinsman of the same name | 
might reap the danger, as well as the glory of this || 
act, returned and wrote his name in letters of ever- | 
living light, ** Charles Carroll, of Carrolton.’’ In |) 
all the political history of our country from that 

day until the present, no party has attempted to | 
ensconce itself behind a wall, or in a dark alley, | 
and shoot at an enemy standing in the light of || 
open day. Parties have sprung up, and banners 
have been given to the breeze with principles in- | 
scribed upon them; conflicts have ensued, and 

truth has been nmade to flash upon the American | 
intellect, elicited by the contact of mind with | 
mind, as the hasty spark follows the concussion 

of the flint and steel. The result has been consid- | 
erate action, intellectual growth, independence of 
thought, freedom of speech, and freedom of the 
press. No veiled prophet until now has ever been 
inaugurated by any party, and happy, proud 
Americans called upon to fall down and worship 
with blind devotion. 

How comes it, then, that in our day and time 
anew order of things is to be introduced, and the | 
veil of secrecy thrown over the political views and 
conduct of men? Is it because the people are less 
virtuous, less intelligent, less patriotic than in days 
gone by, and, therefore, less worthy to be trusted || 
with power which concerns their own welfare? I 
am not prepared to distrust the capacity of the 
people for self-government, nor do | believe any 
sane man will take this ground, Is it because the 
theories and opinions of the new order will not | 
bear the light of day, and the searching criticisms | 
of an enlightened American public? If so, its 
condemnation is written at once, and it ought to | 
go down to the tomb of the Capulets. Is it to || 
counteract the Jaws of the land, or to do away || 
with the provisions of the Constitution, which | 
declares that ‘*no religious test shall ever be re- | 
quired as a qualification to any office of public | 
trust under the United States;’’ * * Bi} 
“ Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- | 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof?”? If this be the object, listen to the | 
warning voice of the Father of his Country: 

‘All combinations and associations, under whatever 
plausible character, with the real design to direct, control, || 
counteract, or overuwe the regular deliberationsand actions || 
ofthe constituted authorities, are destructive to this funda- || 
mental principle, and of fatal tendency.” * * - \| 


“ However combinations or associations of the above de- | 
scription now and then answer popular ends, they are || 
likely in the course of time and things to become potent || 
engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled || 
men will be enabled to subvert the power of the people, and || 
wurp for themselves the reins of Government, destroying | 
afterwards the very engines which lifted them to unjust do- || 
minion, ”? 


sive? Does it not hold up a mirror into which it 
were well for men to look, and see reflected the 
dangers from secret political combinations, for | 
whatever purpose formed? If these, or any of | 
them, be the objects of their secrecy; if they neither \ 


Could language be clearer or more comprehen- } 
i 


distrust the good sense, nor capacity of the people 
for self-government; nor dread the test to which 
their theories and opinions must be subjected, if | 
fully promulgated to the world; nor desire to con- 
trol the legislation of the country, I confess my 
poor vision cannot penetrate the profound gloom 
which shrouds their purposes, and I must await 
woe developments, which time and chance may | 
urnish. 

To give something like form and arrangement 
‘o my remarks, I propose to consider the subject 
under the following heads: | 
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1. The constituent elements of the association. 

2. The purposes and objects they profess to 
have in view, and the inadequacy of the means 
proposed for their accomplishment. 

3. The effects and consequences, politically and 
morally, to result from their organization and ac- 


| tion. 


Before I proceed to consider this subject further, 
I wish to premise that what I have said, or may 
say, is intended to apply to the organization as it 
exists in the States where its character and con- 


_ duct have been developed in the recent elections. 


For, as yet, | have no sufficient evidence that it 
exists to any considerable extent in the South; 


| or, if it do, that there are any feelings, or opinions, 


common to the order, in the two sections of the 
Union. 

First, then, what are the constituent elements 
of this grand conglomerate? So far as its secrets 
have been revealed, political and religio-fanatical 
Abolitionists seem to be its controlling spirits. Is 
this proposition called in question? If so, I shall 


| offer an array of testimony in its support which 


cannot fail to carry conviction to the mind of every 
intelligent, truth-loving man. In the first place, [ 
challenge its advocates to point me toa single man, 


|| in a free State, who is one of its acknowledged 
leaders, or who has been honored by the votes | 


of its members with an important position, whose 
opinions on the slavery question are sound. It 
cannot be done, sir. They are all Free-Soilers or 
Abolitionists. I go onestepfurther. Show mea 
singie resolution, passed by them in a subordinate 
lodge, or in grant council, which repudiates Abo- 
litionists, orAbolition sentiments, or expresses a 


|, willingness to acquiesce in the provisions of the 


Kansas-Nebraska act, or the fugitive slave law. 


| No man who respects truth or fairness will under- 
| take this task. 
, doubts in the minds of those who are not partic- 


But, lest there might remain 


ularly interested to know the truth in reference to 
the matter, I shall not content myself with this 


| negative sort of proof, but will offer that which is 
| positive in its character. 


Who are the acknowledged leaders of the Know- 
Nothings in Pennsylvania? The high priests of 
Abolitionism, Johnson, Pollock, Cameron, and 
Stevens. Who are its godfathers in New Jersey? 
Pennington, Dayton, and Halstead. Who speaks 
for Lilinois upon the subject? Lincoln, the Anti- 
Nebraska champion. Who for Iowa? Grines 
and Harlan, Abolitionists of the deepest dye. 
Who are its mouth-piecesin Ohio? Corwin, Ew- 
ing, and Galloway, whose names are synonyms 
for Abolitionism. New Hampshire has her Fogg, 
the traducer of President Pierce in the late can- 


| vass; her Colby and her Hale; the two latter 


the avowed candidates of the order for the United 
Maine, too, has her Fessenden; 
Wisconsin her Durkee; and Connecticut her Gil- 
lette and Truman Smith, who have embraced the 
cause, and, Don Quixote like, started out in search 
of adventure. As for Massachusetts, the old State 


of Bunker-Hill memory, around whose name _ 
cluster so many fond reminiscences of our early | 
history, when her sons, in the better days of the | 


Commonweaith, were ready to pourout their blood 
in the cause of religious toleration, and against the 
hateful dogma of taxation without representation; 
instead of having as her spokesmen an Everett, a 


Choate, a Winthrop, and a Webster, is cursed | 
with a Gardiner, a Wilson, a Burlingame, in- || 


cendiaries who, by their crusade against slavery, 


| are doomed to the same sort of unenviable noto- 


riety that was awarded to Pisistratus for burning 


soul, ‘*O whata fall was there, my countrymen !”’ 


|, Instead of having, in the Halls of Congress, the 


eloquent voice of ‘* the godlike,’’ exhorting his 
countrymen to be true to the Constitution and its 
guarantees for the protection of its citizens, we 
shall hear the treasonable voice of a Burlingame, 
as he proclaims to the world his own infamy, in 
such language as the following: ‘ If asked to state 
specifically what he would do, he would answer: 


| Ist, repeal the Nebraska bill; 2d, repeal the fugi- 


tive slave law; 3d, abolish slavery in the District 


of Columbia; 4th, abolish the inter-State slave | 
trade; next, he would declare, that slavery should 
not spread to one inch of territory of the Union. || 


He would have judges who believe in a higher law, 
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Well might the old Com- | 
monwealth exclaim, in bitterness and anguish of | 
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and in an anti-slavery Constitution, an anti-slavery 
Bitle, and an anti-slavery God.” And the seat 
which Webster filled so entirely to the satisfaction 
and delight of his friends and admirers will be dis- 
graced by a Wilson, who said of the speech of 
Burlingame just quoted, “ You have listened to 
the eloquence of my young friend, and here to- 
night I indorse every sentiment he has ufiered;”’ thus 
making it hisown. These are political dbolition- 
ists; many of whom will occupy, at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, seats which are now occupied 
by men of great moral ard intellectual worth; and 
will pollute, by their foul touch, the fountains of 
legislation. 

But there is another species of Abolitionists 
| more hateful, if possible, than those already men- 


|| tioned, of a religio-fanatical stripe—a set of men 


in the North styled clergymen; who, forgetting 
their mission into the world, have turned aside 
from their sacred ministrations, to dabble in the 
dirty pool of political fanaticism; lowering the 
standard of that religion which they profess to 
exalt; giving offense, and throwing stumbling- 
blocks in the way of thousands. Could they but 
feel the weight and responsibility of their sacred 
calling, as it rested upon the mind and heart of the 
eloquent apostle, when he exclaimed, ‘* Woe is me 
if | preach not the gospel !’’ they would turn and 
repent in sackcloth and ashes if, perchance, they 
might obtain forgiveness. 

Am I asked for proof of their connection with 
the order? I point you to Harlan, the newly- 
elected Senator from lowa; to Brunton, of Indi- 
ana; Pearce, of Pennsylvania—members elect to 
this House; to Moore, the Universalist preacher 
of New Hampshire, who was nominated by the 
order for Governor, but declined for the wantofa 
sufficient residence in the State; to the twenty- 
seven preachers in the Massachusetts Legislature; 
and finally, to the three thousand who protested, 
| in the name of Almighty God, against the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill; all of whom, so far 
as I can learn, are members of Know-Nothing 
lodges. 

But, sir, I must notice, very hastily, some other 
elements entering into this amalgamation. It is 
almost invariably the case that, where you find a 
worn-out, cast-off politician, or a patriot who has 
long desired to serve his country, but has been 
permitted to continue in retirement, for his coun- 
| try’s good, you will find a burning, shining light 
| in the cause of Know-Nothingism. Its trumpet- 
| blast has awakened the sleeping dead to a political 

resurrection; and as they meet and greet each 

other, an exultant shout of thankfulness goes up 

from the resuscitated multitude, for the general 

jubilee which they enjoy. Hale lives anew; Wil- 

son, Pollock, and Durkee have been regenerated; 
|| Trumbull, like Lazarus, has come forth; Stevens, 
and Wilmot, Corwin, and Fogg, breath again; and 
Seward has escaped the purgatory to which he was 
consigned, and has taken a new lease at their 
hands of a six years’ term in the United States 
Senate. 

But I must come to the climax. Hideous as 

| this picture seems to be, the worst is not yet told. 

The membership of the order is not confined to 
| free white persons. An Irishman, or a German, 
| however virtuous, intelligent, and patriotic, is too 

low in the scale of being to aspire to social and 
| political a? with native Americans in certain 

portions of the country; but the sable sons of Ham 
|| are marvellously proper men for the enjoyment of 
|| these privileges. Read the following paragraph 
|| from the Philadelphia Ledger: 


“In New York colored persons are allowed to vote. A 
| Know-Nothing lodge of colored persons was organized at 
'| Elmira, New York, last week, being the eighth of that 
|| complexion in the State.’’ 


|| But, again, letthe New Hampshire Independent 
|| Democrat, the same Abolition organ which tra- 
|| duced and vilified President Pierce, in 1852, for 
{| being hostile to Catholics, the tale of infamy un- 
| fold. It furnishes the following notices in its col- 
|; umns: 

| Stavery anp Porrry.—Rev. Thomas James, 4 fugitive 
|| slave, will address the citizens of Franklin on Wednesday 


|| evening, January 9th, upon slavery and poreRy, and show 
|| their bearing upon the uation.” ¢ ° « : 

‘¢ Rev. Thomas James, of Massachusetts, formerly aslave, 
addressed a crowded audience at Phenix Hall, in this city, 
| last Sunday evening, on the subject of slavery and pop- 
|| ery. The patient attention which the andience gave to the 
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address, is the best testof its ability and of the interest it 
excited. Mr. James is aworxTuy MAN, and WiLL DO GooD, 
we make no doubt, whenever he has a hearing.” 
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Sir, | will not dwell longer on this disgusting | 


picture, but turn to something else. 
| propose to consider now the purposes and 





those who approach the baillot-box? Nota sen- 
tence or word to that effect. Here lies the popular 
error upon the subject. The prevailing opinion 
is, that Congress may do this thing; and all that 


| is necessary, is to send members in favor of the 


objects which the organization have in view; and | 


to show that the means proposed for the accom- 


lishment of their ends are wholly inadequate. | 


The first great reform proposed is to get rid of the 
power and influence at the ballot-box of a foreign- 
born population, by extending the term of natu- 
ralization Lo twenty-one years, or by repealing all 
lawe on the subject. Can this be effécted by such 
means, under our Federal Constitution as it now 
stands? Let us suppose the Know-Nothings have 
control of both branches of Congress, and a Pres- 


ident who stands prepared to sanction their meas- | 


ures. The term of naturalization is extended to 


twenty-one years; as they declare, not to exclude | 


honest, intelligent foreigners who come to our con- 
tinent from worthy motives; no barriers are to be 


erected against their ingress; but they would only | 
keep out the vicious and ignorant, who can never | 


become fit elements for naturalization. But what 
would be the effect of such a law? Men of capital, 
possessed of intelligence and high-toned feelings, 


aspiring to the dignity of citizenship under what- | 
ever Government they live; looking to our laws, | 


and seeing that this citizenship is denied them— 
for a residence of twenty-one years, in effect, 
amounts to that, and so thought Mr. Jefferson— 
seeing that they must live amongst us a degraded 
caste, having no power to inherit or devise real 


estate, except so far as the States in which they | 


live choose to confer this privilege; having no 
claim to the protection of the Government, with 


change, and the work is done? The power rests 
entirely with the States, to say who shall exercise 
the right of suffrage, without respect to the will of 
Congress, or the naturalization laws. It is true that 
no State can pass a law naturalizing a subject; 
but any State may pass a law conferring the power 
to vote in ail elections in that State, whether the 
voter be naturalized or not. In proof of this fact, 
undertheiaw of Illinois, an unnaturalized foreigner, 
after a residence of twelve months within her lim- 
its, may not only vote for all her county and State 
officers, but may vote for members of Congress, 
and for President and Vice President, as readily 
asa native-born citizen. So of Michigan, and 
perhaps of other States. Thecorrectness of such 
a policy | very much question; but the power to 


make such a regulation is undoubted. This may | 


seem strange to those who have accustomed them- 
selves to regard the right of suffrage as dependent 
upon naturalization; and that Congress alone 


could confer the former, by granting the latter. || 


Mississippi might to-morrow, if she chose, alter 
her constitution and laws, and declare that ever 

foreigner, so soon as he sets his foot upon her sf 
without a residence of one hour, shall become a 
legal voter. Am I asked, whence she derives such 
plenary power? I answer, from the Federal Con- 


stitution itself. The second section of the first | 


article of that instrument, speaking of the election 
of members to this body, provides that ‘* the House 


| of Representatives shall be composed of members 


the thousand other disabilities that rest like an | 


incubus upon their energies and talents, I ask, sir, 
what inducements are there for such individuals to 


come to our inhospitable shore? None whatever. | 


If these sacred privileges are to be denied them; if 
they are to be excluded from the position of equal- 
ity with their fellow men, after undergoing a suit- 
able probation, they will, as they certainly ought, 
remain in their native land, and bear in silence the 
frowns of that tyrant who has so often scowled 
upon them, in preference to encountering the bitter 


sneers and deep-rooted prejudices of strangers in | 


a strangeland. Notso with that class of foreigners 
against whom there seems to be so much anxiety 
to guard our country and its institutions. With- 
out prospects at home; with gaunt famine staring 
them in the face; degraded and down-trodden, any 
change in their condition must be for the better; 


ead it is this class that will continue to come. | 


Citizenship with them is no great desideratum; 
and we shall have them by the thousand with us, 
but not of us; with no incentive to love our insti- 
tutions, never having abjured allegiance to their 
foreign Prince, nor taken any oath of fealty to our 
Government—!oose elements floating about on the 
surface of society, to be picked up by wicked men, 
and converted to the most nefarious purposes, Is 
such a state of things desirable? Is it not far 
better to make wholesome and stringent regula- 
tions upon the subject—excluding the unworthy 
entirely, and giving citizenship to those that de- 
serve it—than permit all to come, with no tie to 


between them and our people—on the one hand, 


having no claim to the protection of our Govern- || 


ment, and, on the other, cherishing no feelings of 
loyalty to it? Better far that our portals should 
be closed against them forever, than permit them 
to collect in large numbers among us, and deny 
to them the rights of citizenship after a reasonable 
probation. 

But, sir, suppose I am mistaken in this view of 
the subject, and all classes continue to come after 
as before the passage of such a law: I am asked, 
must not something be done to guard the ballot- 
box against abuse, and the sanctity of the elective 
franchiseagainstsuch encroachments upon the part 
of men who have not been schooled in the princi- 
ples of free government, and are not prepared to 
— these privileges? 

ir, how is this to be done by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, without a destruction of the rights and 
powers of the States? Is there a single clause in 
the Federal Constitution, which gives to Congress 
the qualifications of 


the pewer to decide upon 








a 


| 


chosen every second year by the people of the 
several States, and the electors (voters) in each 
State shall have the qualifications required for the 


electors (voters) of the most numerous branch of || 


the State Legislature.’? From this clause it is 


perfectly plain, that if the State of Mississippi || 


think proper to declare by law that a ten minutes’ 


residence in her borders by a foreigner born, shall | 


entitle him to vote for members of the lower house 


of the State Legislature, eo instanti, at that very | 
moment, he becomes a qualified voter for members | 
of Congress. It cannot be denied by any sensible | 


man, that the States have full, complete, and entire 
control over the subject, independent of any action 
of Congress. 

So also does the right to vote for President and 
Vice President of the United States depend upon 
the action of the Legislatures. The first section 
of the second article of the Federal Constitution 
provides, that ‘* each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof shall direct, a 
number of electors (that is, persons to cast the 
electoral vote of the State) equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in Congress,’’&c. By 
virtue of the power conferred by this clause upon 

| the State Legislatures, they have gone on to de- 
termine how these electors are to be chosen. 
| South Carolina has declared that the members of 


_ except South Carolina, declare that they shall be 


ther declare what qualificatiens a man shall pos- 
sess to enable him to vote for these electors. 
Thas, it is seen that the whole power as to the 
| question of voting rests with the States, while the 
| power to naturalize belongs alone to Congress. 
| And while Congress may say a foreigner shall 
remain here five or twenty-five years before he 
becomes naturalized, the State in which he lives 
may say he shall vote for members to this body, 
or for President and Vice President, in one year 
or one hour after he has come into its borders. If, 
therefore, the right to vote does not depend, in 
the least degree, upon naturalization, but may be 
| enjoyed under the fiat of a State to the fullest 
extent, how is the ballot-box to be purged by 
extending the tithe totwenty-one years? The for- 
eigner has been delayed in the enjoyment of other 
privileges, but he goes on voting, if the State choose 
| to have it so, precisely as though the law had not 
| been changed; and the means adopted have proved 
| altogether inad te to the accomplishment of 
_the end proposed. All this clamor, then, about 


| purging the ballot-box by extending the time of 
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her Legislature shall vote for and choose them. | 
Mississippi, and, I believe, all the other States | 


chosen by the people at the ballot-box, and fur- | 
bind them to the Governments no cement to union || 
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_ probation is mere gammon, “ springes to catch 
woodcocks.”’ 
| But it may be said, if this reform cannot be 
effected through theaction of Congress, it may be 
through the State Legislatures, and foreigners 
born may thus be shut out from any participation 
in the administration of our Government. I grant 
that the power lies just there, and if anything ig 
_ to be effected in the way of restricting the electiye 
franchise, it must be begun and carried on by the 
|| State Legislatures. But is it to be supposed that 
the several States, by concert of action, can be 
brought to require a residence of twenty-one 
years, as a condition precedent to the right of suf. 
_frage? Why, sir, in several of the new States 
as lowa, Wisconsin, and others, if the foreign 
born population does not outnumber the native, jt 
is at least sufficiently numerous to control the 
_ elections, and send representatives to the Legis. 
| lature who respect their wishes, and will not prove 
inimical to their interests. Should the older 
States, therefore, where foreigners have not this 
controlling influence, adopt asystem of legislation, 
to exclude them from the ballot-box, how easy is 
| it—and agreeable to their taste, too—to coiiect in 
the new States of the West, or in the Territories, 
|| prescribe the qualification of voters, elect men to 
|| office reflecting their own opinions, and thus retain 
| their power and influence in this Government, 
| This is no man of straw of my own making; but, 
in my intercourse with the more intelligent of the 
foreign-born population, I find this is regarded as 
the life-boat to which they will fly, should the 
threatened storm break upon their devoted heads, 
He that has read the Celt, a paper published at 
| Cincinnati, and other papers under their control, 
must have been struck with the strength and per- 
spicuity of the articles appearing almost daily 
|| uponthat subject, and the feasibility of their plans, 
Failing in this andertaking, of operating through 
| the State Legislatures, the only way of reaching 
what they term a crying evil, is by an amendment 
of the Federal Constitution, by which they take 
from the States the power of regulating the right 
|| of suffrage, and confer it upon Congress. 

Will the States agree to this? Do they not 
already feel jealous of the concentration of power 
| in its hands, and of its evident tendency to con- 
\| solidation? The most superficial observer cannot 
| fail to understand popular feeling upon this sub- 
| ject. No such change will be authorized by the 
States; and here the way seems blocked up again. 
Instead of impairing the strength and influence of 
this so much dreaded population, all their meas- 
|| ures must have a tendency to concentrate it ina 
|| part of our country where they will not only 
|| vote and regulate matters pertaining to State gov- 
|| ernment, but they will send up their members to 
|| Congress, to take part in the councils of the na- 
|| tion, and to give direction to its action and policy. 
|| At present they are contented, as a general thing, 
|| to choose between native-born citizens to repre- 
|| sent them, seldom aspiring themselves to any 
position above that of a commissioner of a school 
|| district, or a justice of the peace. But if driven 
to the wall, they will do as men have done in all 
ages of the world, when oppressed—strike for 
power and influence. At present they are scat- 
tered over the land amongst our native-born pop- 
ulation, intermingling with, and becoming assimi- 
lated to them in habits, taste, and manners; adopt- 
ing our language, and losing their identity entirely, 
in the second generation. But if a policy be 
adopted, either by the Federal Government or by 
the States, which forces them to collect in the 
new States, or Territories, they will, of course, 
preserve their manners, languages, tastes, and do- 
mestic habits and relations to a great extent; and 
we shall have upon our continent, in miniature at 
—_ an Ireland, a Germany, a France, and an 

taly. 

But it may be said, repeal the naturalization 
laws altogether. Whatthen? We only refuse 
to give them citizenship... No barrier is erected to 


| 
} 





their ingress, and being here by the permissior of 


| the States, they may vote and exercise the elective 
franchise to its fullest extent, though never nal- 
uralized. What has been a ished in this 
— then, towards ‘** purging the ballot-box? 
ust nothing at all. Wecannot fail to see, then, 
| 


how ut impossible it is to effect the end pro- 


posed, by the instrumentalities to be used. 
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great length already, and must pass to another, | 
embracing a principle of far greater import to each 
individual, and to the whole country, than any I 
have yet touched upon. It is the proposition to 
exclude from office and places of public trust cer- 
tain individuals, on account of their religious per- | 
cussion. It is not proposed to do this by means || 
of legislation, as the Constitution of the United || 
States contains an express prohibition against it; 
but by combining and controlling elections, and 


directly is to be brought about by indirection. | 
This does not exactly square with my notions of || 
the duties and responsibilities of American citizens. || 
What was the object of the framers of the Consti- || 
tution in declaring that there should be no religious i] 
test as a qualification for office? Was this a mere 
idle declaration, “‘ vox et preteria nihil;”’ or did 
they intend to proclaim to the world a great prin- || 
ciple, and, by incorporating it into the organic law || 
of the land, to secure to their posterity, for all time | 
to come, the full and unrestricted enjoyment of it? | 
{t must be apparent to every candid, thinking | 
mind, that theif great object was to guarantee to 
the citizens of our Government the full and free 
enjoyment of religious liberty, and to fortify them || 
egainst sectarian bigotry and popular outbreaks. || 
The authors of this principle in the Constitution || 
were the descendants of the Pilgrim fathers who || 
had fled from religious intolerance, choosing rather || 
to encounter the tomahawk and scalping-knife of | 
the savage Indian thar the relentless persecution of || 
religious fanatics. The story of their hardshipsand | 
sufferings was handed down from fathertoson;and || 
when this Constitution came to be formed, those |! 
sons, fgom gratitude, determined to erect inside the || 
Constitution, a monument to the memory of their 
fathers, and to religious toleration, to be as endur- 
ing as the Republie itself. No vandal hand has | 
ever been turned to the destruction of this, their | 
workmanship. No modern Sampson has dared to 
lay hold of the pillars of the edifice, bringing it || 
down, with the destruction of all that is dear to || 
us in religion and politics. Shall we set ourselves 
to work, then, like a set of sappers and miners, to | 
dig away its sacred foundation? If we respect 
the Constitution and its provisions, its restrictions 
and its guarantees, is it not our solemn duty, on 
all occasions, and ander all eircumstances, to up- | 
hold it by our actions, as well as by our words; 
and by our conduct in the observance of its spirit, 
as well es its letter, to commend it to the sacred 
regard of cur children, our neighbors, and ‘the 
stranger that is within our gates?”? We should 
cherish it next to the Bible, and reverence its 
teachings as scarcely less imperative than inspira- } 
tion. Though sometimes abused by popular me- || 
jorities, and often derided by fanatics, and higher } 
law men, it has afforded us a safe retreat from || 
many a pelting storm. A frail and paper check | 
though it seems to be, it has driven back the waves | 
of faction, even as the rock repels the raging sea. || 
Religious toleration is taught by it; and itis not 
enough that we do not violate its letter, we must 
respect and keep its spirit. And although a man 
may vote against his neighbor, on account of his 
religious persuasion, and incur no penalty of a 
violated law, yet he has wounded the spirit of the } 
Constitution, and weakened the barriers erected || 
for his own security, and the protection of his | 
own happiness. | 

} 





' 





But it is said that a man may vote against 
another for any reason, or without a reason, if he 
choose. All this is true, so far as his mere legal 
right is concerned. But man isa moral, as well 
esasocial being; and is responsible to the laws 
of morality, as well as to the laws of society; and | 
does not always satisfy the demands of the former |, 
by obedience to the latter. A man may voteagainst 
another, because he is a Christian at all, or because 
he is an honest man, and be guilty of no infraction 
of a municipal law; yet all sensible men would || 
condemn his conduct as violative of the law of | 
morality. All men admit that Congress can pass | 
no law excluding a man from office, or any public 
trust, on account of his religious faith. Either 
this” prineiple is correct, or it is incorrect. If it 
becorreet, and follows the legislator into the Halls 
of Congress, and prevents him from making a reli- 
gious test as a qualification for office, it is no less 
sound and correct when it follows him to the ballot- 
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| shall be the next victim ? 
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ciple, but leaving his seat, steps out to the ballot- | 


| bor; and there denies what he has a moment before 
| affirmed ? 


/and men may c 


oe may change, times may change, 
ange with them; but principles 
never. They are but great truths, established by 
the Eternal One himself; and are as immutable as 
his own unchangeable nature. 


created a monster which he could not afterwards 
| control. 
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There is a moral in this story which 
should be well studied by those who are inclined 
to join in this crusade against a religious sect. | 


' am no Catholic, nor apologist for Catholicism. I 
| was born of Protestant parents, reared a Protest- 


If, then, the prin- | 
ciple of religious toleration be good to-day, it is 


i || good to-morrow. If it be a safe guide for the le- 
thus proscribing them. What cannot be effected |+ 


gislator, it is a safe guide for the private citizen; || 


and it is a most suicidal course to trample it under 


|| foot to accomplish any end, however desirable. 
Suppose, if you please, this new organization | 


has accomplished al! that it may desire at present; 


|| and the Catholics are effectually put down, and 
| their religion brought into disrepute: think you, 


sir, that the organization will disband, having pro- 
duced none but good effects, and that all other reli- 
gious'denominations will be left free to enjoy their 


| peculiar tenets? Will the Episcopalian be left to | 


the full enjoyment of his Litany, and the doctrine 


ean and final perseverance; and the 
ethodist his ideas of falling from grace and uni- 
versal atonement? Does not history teach us 
some instructive lessons upon this subject? Is it 
not a well authenticated fact, that while under the 


rack and the stake Protestants—under the reign 


i} 


i] 


| have nothing todo when 


ant, and have no kindred blood, that lam aware 
of, flowing in Catholic veins. Many of their prin- 
ciples [ cannot approve; many of their dogmas | 
condemn; but with these, as a legislator, 1 am 
forbidden by the Constitution to interfere; and as 
religious toleration was deemed a thing of so sacred 
a character by our fathers as to demand aclause in 


| the Constitution forits protection, and to perpetuate 


their views upon the subject, I feel that with it I 
f apprdech the ballot-box. 


'| 1 am actuated in what I say by higher motives 


|| of Apostolic suecession; the Baptist his notions of || 
|| close communion, and baptism by immersion 
|| only; the Presbyterian his Calvanist opinions of 


than the defense of Catholicism, for I do not mean 
to be driven into this by friend or foe. 1 was sent 
here for a different purpose, and most respectfully 


| decline, either to make war upon, or enter into a 


defense of, any religious denomination. I look 
over this Heaven-blessed Jand of ours, and witness 
with oT. the deep religious sentiment of our 
a see the vast muititudes that bend the 

nee in devotion at the same altar, having a com- 


|, mon object in view, with unity of heart, under 
|| the same leadership, fighting the battle against 


our common enemy; and I feel that much of our 


|| growth, prosperity, and happiness is due to the 


Protestants exercised the same cruelty towards | 


Catholics? Aye, more, sir; the very men who || 


had fled from religious persecution in the Old 


|| World, and came to ourcontinent that they might 
| be unrestricted in their religious privileges, after- 


wards became the persecutors of others for opin- 
ion’s sake. Such is the nature of frail, fallen man, 


| that he often” condemns in others that which he 


stores himself. All experience, as well as all 
istory, teaches us, that religious fanaticism 


| treads no step backwards;” but often, in its 
onward march, gathers to a tempest, tearing up || 


by the roots and dashing to earth all thatis made 


venerable by age, or hallowed by use of associ- 
ation. 


the Constitution; cut loose from our quiet moor- 


| ings in the harbor of religious toleration; give 
| countenance to the doctrine that men may com- 


bine and march to the ballot-box, to put down 
any religious denomination, and we have broken 


| down the barriers of religious toleration which our 
| fathers teas to throw around our con- 


sciences; we 
which they erected for the guidance of all nations 
upon thesubject of religious liberty; and will soon 
find ourselves in the midst of the same bloody 
scenes which blacken and disgrace the history of 
the Old World. 

What will men think, too, of our sincerity and 
honesty of purpose when they see us inaugurating 
at home the reign of religious ihtolerance, while 
we are combating it in other lands, and claiming 
everywhere else freedom of worship and opinion 
for our citizens? Let not men deceive themselves 
upon this subject. Fanaticism, like the shamble- 
fly, fattens upon the corruption itself hath wrought, 
and increases in strength and appetite for its work 
of further desolation. Let the Eatholies be dis- 
posed of, and then the question comes up, who 
When it is announced 
that the insatiable appetite of this Moloch demands 
another sacrifice, the wild cry will come up from 
its devotees, Is it [? Is it 1? 

In the sincerity of my soul, I could commend to 
the careful perusal of all who are disposed to forget 
the friendly warnings of the early sages of our 
country, and the emphatic language of the Con- 
stitution, and are ready to em in a crusade 

inst a class of the professed followers of the 


| 


i} 





| 


| 


) 
1] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
tl 
i} 
| 


i 


|| try. 
of the pious Elizabeth, immediately following, || 


| tion and to action. 


| the impressive language of Mr. Jefferson, in his 
Let us once depart from the teachings of || 


| peace, the harmony, and concord which has here- 
| reign of the bloody Mary, Catholics put to the | 


tofore prevailed in the religious ranks of our coun- 
most ardently desire to see this state of 
things continue, and deeply deprecate all efforts to 
foment discord among religious denominations. 
“Tet each esteem his neighbor better than himself,”’ 
is the injunction of Heaven to all Christians, and 


‘| no man is safe in saying, ‘1 thank God that I 
| am not as other men.’’ Would webut accustom 


ourselves to look more searchingly into our own 
hearts, and study more carefully our own imper- 
fections and weaknesses, instead of flying arrows 


|| at those of our neighbors, we would find enough to 


humble us into Christian charity and benevolence. 

A great foundation principle of our social fabric 
is put to hazard, and men should awake to reflec- 
They should speak out in 


famous act, passed in the Virginia Legislature, for 
establishing religious freedom: 
«¢ Well aware that Almighty God hath created the mind 


free ; that all attempts to influence it by temporal punish- 
ments or burdens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only to 


| beget habits of hypocrisy and meanness, and are a departure 


from the plan of the Hoty Author of our religion, who, being 
Lord both of body and of mind, yet chose not to propagate 


|| by coercions on either, as was in his almighty power to d9.’’ 
ave destroyed the beacon-lights || * 


* «That our civil rights have no dependence 
on our religious opinions more than our opinions in physics 


| Or geometry ; that, therefore, the proseribiug of any citizen 


as unworthy the public confidence by laying upon him an 
incapacity of being called to the offices of trust and emolu- 
ment, unless he profess or renounce this or that religious 
opinion, is depriving him injuriously of those privileges 
and advantages to which, in common with his fellow- 
citizens, he has a natural right; that it tends, also, to cor- 
rupt the principles of the very religion it is meant to encour- 
age, by bribing, with a monopoly of worldly honors, those 
who will externally profess and conform to it.’? 


Or, in the stili more emphatic language of the 
Father of his Country, in his Farewell Address, 
who said: 


“ The citizens of the United States of America have a 
right to applaud themselves for having given to mankind 
examples of an enlarged and liberal policy—a policy worthy 
of imitation. All possess alike liberty of conscience and 
immunities of citizenship. It is now no more that toleration 
is spoken of as if it were by the indulgerce of one class of 
people that another enjoyed the exereise of their inherent 
natural rights; for, happily, the Government of the United 
States, which gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution 


|| no assistance, requires only that they who live under its pro- 


| 
| 
j 
} 


| 


Saviour of mankind, the thrilling story of Morde- | 


the foolish Haman. Let a gallows be erected for 
the benefit of Catholics, and when they are dis- 
posed of, it will stand; will not down at the bid- 


| ding of those who have erected it. Thereit is, to 


execute, perhaps, the same penalty upon its au- 
thors, that it has upon others. We read of a 
German student, who, by his art and incantations, 


| cai at the King’s gate, and the untoward fate of | 


i 


tection should demean themselves as good citizens in giving 
it on all occasions their effectual support.”? 

Interesting as this part of the subject ia to me, 
I must leave it and pass to another. 

Another of the objects of this new order is said 
to be, or rather has been said to be, the destruction 
of the Abolition, ne party in the North. 
A most praiseworthy object, 1 confess, had the 
action been suited to the declaration. But how 
stands the matter? Let the tree be judged by its 
ruit, Southern members of the order may ob- 
ftinately close their eyes to truth, and hug this 
phantom to their bosoms, but their brethren at 
the North will laugh at their credulity, and ridi- 
cule their pretensions. 1 sha!l not doubt that, in 
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the infancy of the organization, when its spread | Mr. Chairman, I trust I shall be pardoned for the 


inthe South was much desired, that assurances 


were given that it would make war upon Aboli- | 


tion. But then it was in the hands of compara- 
tively good men; now it seems to have gathered 
into ite lodges the worst elements of Abolitionism 
that curse the North. Then its operations were 
confined to a more limited sphere; now it seeks 
to control political events everywhere, and togive 
direction to public sentiment upon religious as 
well as political subjects. — 
and consequently humble in its pretensions; now 


it has become strong, and risen to power, it has | 


grown insolent and overbearing in its demands, 
vindicating the truth and wisdom of Shakspeare’s 
words when he said: 

* Lowlinese is young Ambition’s ladder, 


Whereto the climber upward turns his face ; 

But once he has attained the utmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns bis back, 

Looks into the clouds, and scorns the base degrees 


By which he did ascend.” 
It is now sufficiently potent to dispense with its 


Then it was weak, | 


number and length of these extracts. | desire that 
southern men especially, and sound men every- 
where, shall see and understand the views and pur- 
poses of this organization in these States. What 
must southern men think of such avowals, openly 
and distinctly made? Can they meet the members 
of the order from these States, in a grand council 
or convention, and fraternize with them? Are 
they prepared to give them theright hand of fellow- 
ship, and bid them God speed? Sir, 1 was born 
upon southern soil; reared amongst that proud 
and spirited people; | have witnessed with what 
jealous care they guard their rights and institutions; 


| and here, to-day, in vindication of their wisdom 


| and self-respect, | proclaim to the world that they 


southern allies, and they must either come into | 


measures of Abolitionism, or be lopped off as 
excrescences. 
with their weakness, and sentence of condemna- 
tion pronounced against them and their institu- 
tions. Let southern men read and reflect upon 
the following language from the Worcester Even- 
ing Journal, a Know-Nothing organ in Massa- 
chusetts: 


‘* The following States, we know, can be carried to-day 
by the American party, and we attach to each the number 
of votes they are entitled to: Pennsylvania 27, Massachu- 
setts 13, Maine 6, Delaware 3, New Jersey 1, Llinois 11, In- 
diana 13, Rhode Island 3, New York 35, Ohio 23, Connec- 


will not stultify themselves by any such connection; 
that they will not becheated into any such unholy 
alliance. While they have organized Know-Noth- 
ing lodges, with a membership numerous and re- 
spectable,and, it may be, with controlling political 
power yet its members South can have no feeling or 
principles common with those of the North, and the 


| order can have no nationality. A southern man 


This is notall, sir; they are taunted | 


ticut 6, New Hampshire 6, Vermont 5—making in a!l 160 
electoral votes, being eleven more than are required for the | 
election of President. These figures show, that, as a party, 


we are independent of any southern support whatever, and 
therefore the temptation or the necessity of bidding for 
soulhern votes does not exist ; for the two great Slates of the 
Union are now secured to the American party. Maryland 
and Virginia are sure to go for the American ticket; but 
without the aid of a single vote from these almost northern 
States, we shall elect in 1856 an American President. The 
slavery question cannot affect the American party; for its 
whole power, and all its hopes, are north of 
Divon’s line. Its aspirations are for freedom; and when 


Mason and | 


the party is accused of being pro-slaveru, let its defenders | 


point the men who uttered the base lie to every election that 
has occurred since the party sprung inlo existence.”’ 


But it may be said this is only the language of | 
a newspaper, and the editor is alone responsible 


for it. | propose, then, to present it in a still more 
solemn form. The subjoined resolutions were 


adopted in one of their conventions, just before | 


the late elections in that State: 


** Resolved, That in the present chaotic condition of 
parties in Massachusetts, the only star above the horizon 
is the love of human liberty and the abolition of slavery ; 
and that itis the duty of all anti-slavery men torally around 
the Republican party av an organization which invites the 
united action of the people on the one transcending ques- 
tion of slave dominion which now divides the Union. 

** Whereas, Roman Catholicism and slavery, being alike 
founded and supported on the basis of ignorance and tyr- 
anny, and being, therefore, natural allies in every wartare 
against liberty and enlightenment: Therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That there can exist no real hostility to Ro- 
man Catholicism which does not embrace slavery, its nat- 
ural coworker in opposition to freedom and republican in- 
stitutions.”’ 


In the State of Michigan, where the anti-Ne- 


breaska men and Know-Nothings swept over the 
State like a desolating storm, the Legislature 
sends greeting to Federal Massachusetts the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions: 


** Whereas, The violation by Congress of the compaet of | 


tion to respect Congressivnal compiomises for the exten- 
sion and perpetuation of slavery: ‘Therefore 

“ Resolved, That the act of Congress of 1850, known as 
the fugitive slave law, was, in the opinion of the people of 
this Siate, an unnecessary measure; that it contains pro- 
visions of doubtful constituuonality ; that the mode of pro- 
ceeding under it is harsh, unjust, and repugnant to the 
moral sense of the people of the States, cruel and despotic 
toward the person claimed as a fugitive, and that we are in 
favor of its nmmediate repeal. 

‘“* Resolved, ‘That our Senators in Congress be, and they 
are hereby, instructed, and our Representatives requested 
to use their best exertions to pracure the immediate repeal 
of the act of 1850, known as the fugitive slave law.” 


Ohio, toe, has spoken to the same effect, through 


the State Journal, an Abolition Know-Nothing 
press. 


** So far, in this State and the free States generally, the 
‘ Know-Nothings’ have codperated and sorkea faith pully 
with the anti- Nebraska and anti-slavery feeling of the people. 
They have sbown themselves true republicans by casting 
their weight unjformly in favor of fr ” 





| slavery question. 


| from the fight. 


will never consent to be found in secret conclave 
with a Burlingame, a Wilson, a Fogg, or a Wil- 
mot, plotting the destruction of slavery. The 
effect of the whole movement will be, then, to re- 
new in the halls of Congress the agitation of the 
Most of those, if not all, who 
have been elected to Congress from northern States 


by the aid of this organization, have, like Hanni- || 
| bal, sworn upon the altar of their country eternal || 


hostility to slavery. The repeal of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, the repeal of the fugitive law, is the 
language which they use at the hustings, in their 
conventions, in their legislative resolves; and the 
same language will echo in the halls of Congress. 
And when this period shall arrive, as it soon will, 
the South will need all the unity and strength she 
can summon to the conflict to bear her off harmless 
Instead of giving countenance to 
this movement, which is now assuming such a 
threatening aspect for us, we should begin to heal 
up our dissensions; to repair the broken walls of 
our fortifications; to post our sentinels, and, with 
wisdom and foresight, prepare to receive the at- 
tack, like men who know their rights, and intend 
to defend them. 

Before I close my remarks, I wish to say here, 


as I shall say everywhere, that I desire to see the | 


naturalization laws more strictly enforced than 
they have been heretofore. Courts have not 


always looked to the administration of them with | 


that watchful eye which the interests of the coun- 


try demand. Frauds have been perpetrated justly 


alarming in their consequences to certain sections 
of the country, where the foreign population has 


accumulated in great numbers; and the grievances || 


complained of are not altogether unfounded. It 
might be well so far to amend the naturalization 
laws as to require the declaration of intention to 
be made a matter of record five years before the 
final papers, were granted, by which means parol 


testimony would be dispensed with, and the | 


record evidence substituted in lieu thereof. Under 
the law thus amended, when a party made appli- 
cation to acourt to beadmitted to the rights of citi- 
zenship, instead of producing before that courtsome 


| degraded witness, who was ready to testify as to the 


five years’ residence required by law, an authenti- 


| cated copy of the records when the declaration was 





1820 has released the people of this State from all obliga- | made, five — before, would be proof of a much 


higher nature, and more satisfactory in its char- 
acter. This change could be effected without ex- 
tending the period of naturalization; as the for- 
eigner who intended to become a citizen might 
make his declaration of intention immediately 
upon his arrival here, and in five years thereafter 
perfect his papers. But, sir, | am not wedded to 
the period of five years, nor do I considerthe Dem- 


| ocratic party as pledged to this period of time, to 


the exclusion of all change. Should it be length- 
ened or shortened to meet the necessities of the 
country, there could certainly be no sacrifice of 


principle involved inthe change. The Democratic | 


rty is emphatically the party of progress, and 
ow at all times, and under all circumstances, 


‘ adapted its action to the true wants and interests 


to the people. 
The history of our country is marked on eve 
page with its wisdom, liberal policy, and adapted- 
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ness to the oot and wants of a great Govern. 
ment. And he who leaves it to join a new or, 
better one, will soon find the delusion into which 
he has fallen. It was the party of Jefferson, Mad. 
ison, Jackson, and Pelk, and it shall be m rt 
as long as it shall stand to its landmarks, or b. 
guided by its ancient principles. All necessary 
reforms can be effected as well under its QUSPices 
as under that of any new party, composed of 
antagonistic elements that can never fuse. For 
what furnace seven times heated can melt, refine 
and blend together, a party made up of such ele. 
ments? Compromise and concession seem to be 
no part of its creed; and what it now denies to 
the South will be denied to other fragmentary parts 
in the day of its power and haughtiness. |r jg 
true that Democracy has lost many of the free 
States for the time; but, in them, we have found 
the mass of the party true to the Constitution, 
true to the laws passed under it, true to great 
principles of party faith, and ready to become a 
sacrificein their support. They have gone down, 
not like Lucifer, to rise no more; but, as the sun 
sets, and leaves the world for a time to darkness, 
/under which men hide their evil deeds, so, like 
that sun, they will come up again to dissipate that 
darkness, and drive the evil-doers into their dens 
and hiding places. But further, sir, I am in favor 
of seeing stringent laws passed by Congress, to 
exclude entirely paupers and convicts from our 
shores. This 1s due to ourselves and to the honest 
foreigners amongst us; and they would rejoice at 
it»s much as we could do. Much of the odium 
which seems to have attached to the whole foreign 
population, in some quarters, has grown out of 
| the fact that a few vicious and unprincipled men 
of that population have been engaged in riots and 
|| excesses disgusting to good men everywhere. 
| And instead of placing the blame where it belongs 
| —instead of confining a just indignation to those 
| who have violated law and good order—it is vis- 
| ited upon the whole foreign-born population. 
| Every honest, intelligent foreigner, then, could 
| but rejoice to see and feel that he was relieved 
|| from this unjust censure and reproach. 
|| But again I say,this reform can be commenced 
|| and carried on by Democratic counsels, and under 
|| Democratic gremseee. far better than under the 
| leadership of any new and untried party; and 
| what I do in the premises shall be done in con- 
nection with my old party, and such good and 
| conservative men as shall be willing to coéperate 
|| with it. I believe I am as true an American as 
/any man of any organization, however boastful 
_ his pretensions; and I believe that the Democratic 
_ party needs no proof to bolster it up, as the party 
| of the Constitution and of the country. Where 
| the honor of the nation was to be vindicated, and 
| to that end wars were to be conducted to a suc- 
cessful close, a Democratic Administration has 
| had the responsibility to assume; the work to do; 
_ and gloriously has it been done. When territory 
| was to be acquired, and our borders to be extended, 
| carrying forward civilization and mapyinets to 
mankind, the power of Democracy has been 
_ invoked, and, as with the enchanter’s wand, our 
|| maps have been enlarged, and the area of freedom 
| extended. Our financial, commercial, and agri- 


_ cultural prosperity, under its auspices—prove the 
wisdom of its policy, and teach me that | should 
cling to it as to a life-boat in the wild fury of the 
storm. With these convictions resting upon my 
mind, I shall not leave it, nor forsake it, for any 
temporary advantage that might accrue to myself, 
from a connection with any other organization. 





In conclusion, sir, I have been told that the 
expression of my opinions on this subject will 
deprive me of my seat in this House. I am notpre- 
pared to believe it. I represent a true, an enlight- 
ened, an honest constituency, who never strike 
before they hear, who prize principles above expe 
diency; who, if they draw the sword, it is to use 
it upon an enemy and not upon a friend; a con- 
stituency who soce in religious toleration; who 
never burn churches; who never collect in mo 
for purposes of violence; who neither teach nor 
preach the principles of agrarianism; who never 
|| seek to array labor against capital; who, in obedi- 
| ence to Heaven’s command, gain their bread by 
the sweat of their brow, and eat it in peace: ready 





at all times to share it, with Christian good will, 
with the needy and the hungry, whether they be 
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born in this or & foreign land; whether they bend 
‘ne knee before the Redeemer in one form of 
church government or another. With such a jury 
to try me, L will fear no evil, until 1 shall have 
done something worse than I have done this day. | 
But, sir, should I be mistaken; should public sen- | 
timent have become infected with this raging dis- 
temper; should they be prepared to strike down 
an humble public servant for attempting to steer 
by the old landmarks; for cherishing and uphold- 


ing the sacred principle of religious toleration, | cisco to points in Washington Territory where | 
i || there are no routes. The mail which is now run 
‘| is bound by the contract to stop at none of those || 


planted upon this continent by the Pilgrim fathers 
when they landed upon Plymouth Rock—lI shall 
meet it with becoming fortitude; and shall carry 


|| points. 
with me to my humble home, in private life, the | There is no mail now between those points from 








Post Office Appropriation Bill—Debate. 
sight of some of these places, but they have none 
of the benefits of the mail, because, under the pres- 
ent contract, the vessels are not required to stop 
| there. 


a regular mail. 
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SENATE. 





The object of this is, to give those places 


Mr. HUNTER. If the mail steamer runs in 


| sight of the places, why give this large additional 
| compensation—$120,0U0? Will the Senator inform 
|, me what is now given for this service? 


Mr. GWIN. This isa route from San Fran- 


It runs from San Francisco to Astoria. 


roud satisfaction of knowing that I have never | Astoria to the extreme point that is named there 


made a compromise with what I believed to be 


uments of office. 
can retain my self-respect, and a consciousness of 


statesman, now no more, and which I trust may | 
be permitted, without presumption, to repeat \ 
with him: ‘*I would rather be right than be Presi- | 
dent.” 


| 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


DEBATE IN SENATE, | 
Monpay, February 26, 1855. | 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, || 
roceeded to the consideration of the bill from the | 
as of Representatives, making appropriations | 


in Washington Territory on the proposed route. 
error, for the honor of position, or the poor emol- || They have no mails, and they have no possibility | 
Whatever may befall me, if I | of getting mails except by aline established in this | 
way. Propositions have already been made, and 
integrity, of motive, and of conduct, [ shall not | I believe a contract has been made to carry this 
repent at my adverse fortune. In my shortcareer, || mail at the amount stated. Certainly an estimate 
my mind has often dwelt with unbounded admi- || has been made. 


ration upon the proud saying of a distinguished || one monthly mail running to Oregon from San || plain that. 


We have no mails at all, except || 


Francisco. 
Mr. HUNTER. It seemsto me that this must || 
be an extravagant compensation, if the steamer 
goes within sight of these places, as the Senator || 
from California {Mr. Wetuer] has stated. 
Mr. WELLER. I did not statethat the steamers || 
ran within sight of all these places; within sight ef 
some of them they do; but they would be delayed 
greatly if they were compelled to go in. Some- 
umes it would be difficult to get out. They are 
not now compelled to go in. They choose to 


steer directly to Astoria, where their contract re- | 
roduce || 


quires them to go. It would necessarily 


his Department as any newly settled portion of 
the United States. In some of those places they 
now get mails once every month, and in others 
not at all. They are compelled, after the mail 


'| goes to Astoria, to carry it several hundred miles, 


at a great loss of time, before these intermediate 
points can be filled up. Under these circum- 
stances, I think Congress ought to extend these 
facilities to them, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. I have another amendment, as an 
additional section: 


Sec. —. 4nd be it further enacted, That the proper 


,| Comptroller of the Treasury, under the instructions of the 


Attorney General, inquire whether the contract made by the 
Postmaster General with William L. “Blanchard, for carry- 
ing the United States mail on route 5066, in the year 1853 
was violated by the Postmaster General, without legal an 


| adequate cause given by said Blanchard; and if it was so 


violated, then to ascertain and allow such damages as he 


| iseutitied to, in equity and justice, by reason of such viola- 


tion, and such damages be paid to said Blanchard out of 


| any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
| 


Mr. HUNTER. I hope the Senator will ex- 


Mr. RUSK. It provides for compensation to 
Mr. Blanchard, a mail contractor between Salt 
Lake City and San Francisco. Some two years 
ago, when the Hon. Mr. Hubbard was Post- 
master General, a contract was made with two 


men—Choppering, I believe, was the name of 
one, and Woodward of the other—at the sum of 


$14,000. The route was through an Indian coun- 


try, and we had several failures on it. One of the 
men lost his life incarrying the mail Mr. Wood- 
ward was killed. Postmaster General Hubbard, 
upon some statement given to him by a special 
agent of the Post Office Department, set aside the 


for the service of the Post Office Department during | ® good deal of delay if they werecompelled to stop || contract, and made one with Blanchard to carry 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1856. 
Mr. RUSK. I am instructed by the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, as an additional section: 
Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the fourth sec- 


tion of the act of Congress approved the Sth of August, 1854, | 

entitled “ An act making appropriations for the service of | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


the Post Office Department during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1855,” be, and the same is hereby, continued for || 
one year from August 5, 1855, and that the allowance 
granted by the said section to the deputy postmaster at 
Washington city, District of Columbia, of one mill per 
pound upon the aggregate weight of the public documents | 
printed by order of Congress, and deposited in the office of 

said postmaster to be mailed, shall be so construed as to 

commence August 5, 1853. 


Mr. HUNTER. I hope the Senator will ex- || 
plain that. 1 do not understand it. } 

Mr. RUSK. Itis the amendment which was || 
proposed and adopted by the Senate at the last || 
session. It goes back to 1853, covering the exact || 
service which has been performed, and commenc- |! 
ing atthe time when theclerks in the other Depart- || 
ments here had their salaries raised. It was last | 
year lost in the committee of conference. This | 
goes back, therefore, and covers that year and con- 


tinues it one year longer. It is a small amend- | 
ment, sir. | 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SEWARD. I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads to offer | 
the following amendment: | 

Sec.—. And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster || 
General be, and he is hereby, authorized to establish and-put | 
in operation, a semi-monthiy mail by sea, from San Fran- 
cisco, in the State of California, to Olympia, in the Terri 
tory of Washington, touching at Humboldt bay, Trinidad, | 
and Crescent City, in the State of California; Port Orford, || 
Gardiner City, Uuspqua, and Astoria, in the Territory of | 
Washington; Shoal Water bay, and Port Townsend, in the 
Territory of Washington, aud such other points as shall be 
designated by the Postmaster General: Provided, The whole 1 
cost of said service shall not exceed the sum of $120,000 || 
per annum. 

Mr. HUNTER. I would ask if there is any | 
recommendation or estimate from the Department. || 
in regard to this additional service. || 

Mr.SEWARD. Yes, sir, thereis a recommend- 
ation—a communication between the Delegate of 
the Territory and the Postmaster General. — 

Mr. HUNTER. In addition to the mail ser- 
vice which my now have? f | 

Mr.SEWARD, The recommendation repre- | 
Sents it to be necessary. ‘ | 

Mr.WELLER. At many ofthe points named || 

ere is no mail whatever. Besides, the mail 
Seamer from San Francisco to Oregon runs within 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


' ator to the chairman of the committee, [Mr. Rusk,} 


| receive. 


at those intermediate points; yet there is a large || that mail at $50,000 a year. ! 
| population there, and, as a matter of course, they || that contract that Mr. Blanchard should, at his 


are entitled, as well asother portions of thecountry, | 
to mail facilities. 
Mr. HUNTER. Do I understand theSenator | 


eral himself estimated it at $120,000? 
Mr. SEWARD. I believea contract was once 

made, and that contract assumed the sum of | 

$120,000; but on that subject [ will refer the Sen- 


whose information is more explicit than my own. 
Mr. MORTON. This is a postal route which, 


The amount which is specified in the 
amendment is not the amount which we say shall 


be given; but it is the maximum which we author- | 
ize the Postmaster General to pay for the service. || 


The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
were governed, in fixing that maximum, by the 
bids which were received in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. ‘The service was never put upon the route | 
touching at these particular points. There was a 
good deal of competition, if 1 understand aright, 
from the representation of the Delegate from 
Washington, and also from the Senators from Cal- | 
ifornia. The amendment does not instruct the 
Postmaster General to pay this amount; but it is a 
limit put upon the reception of bids which he may 
It is the maximum amount which he is 
authorized, under any circumstances, to pay for 
the service. There will be great competition, I 
doubt not, as on other mails routes in the country; 
and the contract will be taken at a proper remu- 
nerative price. The amount specified is the max- | 
imum which you will authorize the Postmaster | 
General to pay. He may have the service for | 


, $10,000, if he gets bids for that amount. 


Mr. RUSK. This route was established by a | 


former Congress, and several bids were made to | 
In fixing the maximum sum | 

ere, we have been governed by those bids, and | 
put it below the lowest sum, [ believe. Ther ail | 


rform the service. 


route is necessary, but would not be a remurer- 
ative one. The Postmaster General refused to 
put it in operation, because of the large bids; and 
no one can blame him for it, when we look at the 
revenues of his Department. But, sir, these are 
new Territories. hey are settling up rapidly 
with population. The mail pay returned is, at 
present, very slight, but | have no doubt that if 
the Postmaster General is authorized and required, 


|| believe that is his name. 
I understand, was established at the last session of || has been some failure in the service since. Mr. 
| Congress. 


It was stipulated in 


own expense, establish in Carson’s Valley a post, 
| for the protection of the mail as well as of emigrant 
| passengers. The papers accompanying Blanch- 


from New York to say that the Postmaster Gen- || ard ’s petition show that he did, at a cost of some 


| $35,000, as well as | remember, establish that 
| post. The present Postmaster General, after the 
contract had been in operation some four or five 
| months, set it aside, on the ground that in making 
| it with Blanchard there had been no advertise- 
| ment, and he reinstated the party Choppering—I 
T halieees also, there 


| Blanchard shows that he established the post; 
| that he was subjected to very large expense, and 

that he lost, by attacks of the Indians, a good deal 
of his stock upon the route. The amendment, 


|| therefore, authorizes the proper accounting officer 
|| of the Treasury, under instructions from the At- 


| torney General, if the contract has been violated 
| by he preeene Postmaster General, to inquire, and 
allow Blanchard a reasonable and equitable sum 
for the actual damages which he has sustained. 
| It may amount to some $30,000 or $40,000. The 
losses, | have no sort of doubt, have been incurred 
in the attempt to carry out the contract. There 
may have been an impropriety in the former Post- 
master General making that contract without ad- 
vertisement, but these losses have fallen upon a 
citizen of the United States who has performed 
the service well; and it seems to me that, most 
_ clearly, on principles of equity and justice, he 
_ should be remunerated. 
| Mr. HUNTER. This seems to me to provide 
| for a private claim, and it is, perhaps, not the best 
| mode of adjusting it. We are to require the First 
Comptroller of the Treasury, under the decision 
of the Attorney General, not only to ascertain 
whether anything is due, and whether the Post- 
master General violated the contract, but also to 
ascertain the damages. We have passed a bill 
establishing a court of claims which ought to 
take cognizance of such cases as this. I think it , 
ought not to be put upon a geueral appropriation 
bill. We cannot enter into the consideration of 
the case at this time. It would involve a great 
many considerations which we have not time now 
to arent OF We do not know what the contract 
was. e are not able to examine it, and it seems 
' to me that it is not a power which we ought to 
delegate—to require an ofiicer of the Government 


|| within this sum, to put the route in operation, it | to ascertain the damages, and award whatever he 
i will come as near being a remunerative service to \' thinks right. The amendment does not require 
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the accounting officer to report the case back to 
Congress for their decision, but he is to pay 
whatever he may think right. I should be against | 
this under any circumstances; but, with the cer- 
tainty that we have a court established where all 
such things can be considered and adjudicated 
hereafter, it seems to meto be manifestly proper 
that we should vote it down here. 
Mr. WELLER. The only question presented | 
by the amendment, is whether you are willing to 
trust the Attorney General to decide whether the | 
Postmaster General has violated a contract with 
one of the citizens of California? If there has been | 
a violation of the contract on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, and the individual has sustained Joss in 
consequence of that violation, it seems to me that | 
common justice would award him a compensa- 
tion. He entered into this contract in good faith 
with the predecessor of the present Postmaster 
General. He performed his duties under that 
contract faithfully for a period of six months. 
Then, the present Postmaster General, on his ac- 
cession to power, annulled that contract, after the 
party had expended a large sum of money in 
making the necessary arrangements for carrying 
out the service of the contract. That contract | 
rovided for the establishment of military posts. | 
Phose military posts were indispensable for the || 
protection of the mail of the United States; and | 
while they were protecting the mail, which was 
carried through a country inhabited by Indians, 
they were incidentally giving protection to the | 
emigrants who were passing from Salt Lake to || 
the Sacramento. The only question here is, 
whether there has been a violation of the contract. 
The amendment will leave that question to the 
determination of the law officer of this Govern- | 
ment; and if there has been a violation, then the || 


proper accounting officer of the Treasury is to be | 
authorized to inquire into his loss and damages 
in consequence of the violation. If there has been 
a lose, I think the Senator from Virginia ought to 
be willing to remunerate him to the extent of his | 
loss. 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish to suggest to the Sen- || 
ate that this is a departure from the precedents in | 
all such cases. When we have directed these 
inquiries to be made, we have ordered the result |, 
of the inquiry and investigation to be reported || 
back to us for our actionand decision; but in this || 
case the decision of the officer is to be final and | 
the money is to be paid out on their award. They | 
are not only to be the judges, but the jury, too. | 
They are not only to judge on the legal rights of | 
the party, but they are to award and assess the | 
damages. 

Mr. SEWARD. The ingenuity of the honor- || 
able chairman of the Committee on Finance is able | 
to suggest new objections as long as the bill is 
under consideration. I wish to notice those that 
have already been made. 

It is first urged against it that it is a private | 
claim. Itis a private claim; but it is one that 
arises from a contract of the Post Office Depart- 


ment, and necessarily connects itselt with the ap- || 


propriations to be paid by the Government for the | 
maintenance of the postal communication on the 
route which is the subject of this difficulty. The | 
contractor who had a contract with the Postmaster | 
General, comes before the committee and says, 
the Postmaster General has violated my contract 
and taken it from me without right, without jus- | 
tice, and withoutlaw. That committee is quite as | 
proper a one to examine that subject as the Com- | 
mittee on Claims, and I think a little more so. At || 
all events, the question as to the proper committee | 
to which # should be referred was settled by us. || 
The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads | 
were charged with the investigation. Before the 1 
committee, good reason was shown for the belief | 
that, while there were distresses and losses sus- | 
tained by the contractor, there was some misun- 
derstanding or misapprehension which induced the | 
Postmaster General to interfere and terminate the || 
contract. 
The next question that presented itself to our | 
minds was whether we should sit as a tribunal || 
and try thecase. We thought such atrial would || 
have mn an ex parte proceeding, and not safe || 
for the Government. Therefore we conclude that || 
the proper mode was to refer it to some court or 
authority competent to ascertain and determine 


oe 
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the question. At that time there was no board of 


claims; I believe there is now no board of claims, 
and there never may be, for the President some- 
times vetoes a bill which Congress passes. How- 
ever that may be, the question was properly be- 
fore the committee, and they thought it should be 
disposed of as other similar questions have been 


|| disposed of. 


The proposition of the committee is in the most 
guarded form. Damages ought to be paid, and 
ought to be paid without delay, if the Government 


has incurred a liability to pay them. The officer || 
designated in the amendment is the proper person | 


to ascertain those damages; and the Treasury is the 


‘| proper Department to pay them. Then the ques- 


tion arises whether the Postmaster General has 


violated thelaw, oracted unjustly in regard to this | 
contract? We were not prepared, and were not | 
willing, to sit in an investigation upon the conduct | 


of the Postmaster General in regard toa matter of 


this kind, and we said among ourselves, if this Gov- | 


ernment can trust anybody to ascertain the truth 
of the matter, it will be the Attorney General; and, 
at all events, the Government of the United States 


will have least right to complain when we select || 


the law officer of the Government to determine | 
that question. Therefore we associated him with | 


the Comptroller for the purpose of ascertaining 


whether there had been any violation of Jaw, or | 


any injustice, and if so, then, under his direction 


‘| the damages should be audited and paid. 


The only remaining question is, whether the 
case ought to come back to Congress hereafter. 


|| If it isnot proper for Congress to investigate it 
| now, it ought not to come back to us again, for | 

Congress 1s so unfit a body for the investigation of | 
| such cases, that we have established a board for 
| the examination eo. claims. 


Mr. RUSK calle 
they were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 16, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—Messre. Adams, Brainerd, Bright, Brodhead, 


Brown, Foot, Gwin, James, Morton, Pettit, Rusk, Seward, | 
| Thompson of Kentucky, Thomson of New Jersey, Wade, 


and Wetler—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bell, Benjamin, Cass, Chase, 
Cooper, Dawson, Evans, Fessenden, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, 
Hunter, Mason, Pratt, Stuart, Sumner, Toombs, Walker, 
Wilson, and Wright—20. 


4» . 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. RUSK. I offer the following amendment, | 


as an additional section: 


Sec. — And be it further enacted, That the right to frank 
letters and documents now allowed by law to the Vice | 


President, be continued, to those who have heretofore or 
shall hereatter occupy that office, during life. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSK. I offer the following, as an addi- 
tional section: 

Sec.—. “nd be it further enacted, That all books, 


| maps, charts, or other publications entered for copyright, 


and which, under the act of August 10, 1846, are required 


to be deposited in the Library of Congress and in the || 
|| Smithsonian Institution, may be sent through the mails 


free of postage, under such regulations as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe. 


You require those publications to be sent by 


|| law, and, | suppose, there can be no objection to 
| franking them. 


Mr. HUNTER. Do we pay for it now? 


Mr. PEARCE. The expenses now are paid | 


out of the contingent fund of the Library, and 
they have absorbed almost the whole of it. Those 
which go to the Smithsonian Institution are paid 
for out of its funds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. The next amendment is to insert 
the following: 


For the transportation of the United States mail over the 
Michigan Central railroad, five hundred and eighteen 


for the yeas and nays, and || 








| 
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which stand pretty much on the same 

The first is to insert the following in the bji\: 
For compensation to William M. F. MeGraw for ear 

rying the mail on route 8911, from Independence, Miseour, 
to the Great Salt Lake City, Utah Territory, montiiy eae 
way, according to the contract under which said Service 
now being performed, the sum of $36,090 per annum, ee. 
mencing with the contraet aforesaid, and in lieu of the 

| compensation therein stipulated. 

I will explain that amendment. This contrae: 
for supplying the mail from Independence to gq); 
Lake City, was taken by Mr. McGraw, at the 
sum of $14,000. The Indian difficulties which 
have occurred there, have subjected him to great 
losses. All his papers are before the Committe 
_on the Post Office and Post Roads. My own 

opinion is that, although this is a pretty consider. 
able allowance for the mail service, it is absolute} 
necessary if the mail is to be carried there at aii 
He will be compelled to employ pretty strone 
_guards. He has lost many of his mules and some 
of his drivers; and upon that route, in the presen 
state of the country, he will have to employ a very 
strong guard. Under such circumstances I think 
_ it nothing but proper and right that the compen. 


£round, 


| sation should be allowed. 

There is another amendment which stands 
pretty much on the same footing which I shali 
| offer in a few minutes, in regard to the route from 
| San Antonio to Santa Fé, at a less sum—not ¢3,,((0) 
less however. There may be one other route the 
contractor on which will hereafter make a demand 
| for similar extra compensation, and that is the 

route from Independence to Santa Fé. At present 


| there are no Indian depredations committed upon 


that route. 

Mr. HUNTER. I understand that there is no 
_recommendation for that from the Department, 
| and no estimate for it. [do not raise the question 
of order, because the committee have the right to re- 
port it as an amendment, and yet, it seems tome, 
that it is hardly safe to be putting on these amend- 
ments without some estimate from the Depart- 
| ment, some reliable information, something more 
, than the loose statement of the parties who come 
| here applying for additional compensation. 

Mr. ADAMS. I have been in the habit of op- 
posing, and voting against all extra allowances 
over and above the contract which the parties 
made. I favored, however, the amendment which 
is now pending before the Senate, as well as the 
other referred to by the chairman of the Commitee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. I did so for 
this reason: The proof abundantly shows that at 
the time these contracts were bid off, the country 
was at peace with the Indians. A new state of 
things exist, however, which could not have rea- 
sonably been anticipated and was not ascertained 
by the parties making the contracts at the time 
they were made, over a country over which the 
contractors had no earthly control. As hostilities 
| have broken out in different portions of the coun- 





try with the Indians, these men must be ruined 
unless we make them additional compensation to 
cover their additional and necessary expenses, In 
order to enable them to comply with the contract 
/made with the Government. I thought it was 
reasonable, right, and proper, that in cases of this 
sort, the Government should conform its com- 
pensation to the circumstances of the case. If the 
parties could have anticipated this state of things, 
if they had made their contract with reference 
it, with the knowledge of it, I should not be i 
| favor of allowing them one cent over what they 
agreed upon. But the amount reported by the 
| committee will only barely com te them for 
| their additional risk and their additional expense. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. Ihave another amendment of # 





miles, from the 9th of June, 1849, to the 28th of Novem- || Similar character. Pretty much the same state of 


ber of the same year, $5,177 66. 
oe HUNTER. Was there no contract for 
that? 
Mr. RUSK. There was not at the time. They 


asked the Senate once or twice for it. At the last || 


session it was neglected, or it would have been 
put upon the appropriation bill. Theservice was 
performed, under the direction of the Postmaster 
General, at a cheaper rate than it was afterwards 
taken by the railroad. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. I have two other amendments 


| 


| facts applies to it as to the other: 


For compensation to George H. Giddings for carrying the 
| mail on route 12900, from Santa Fé, wen Mexico, to San 
| Antonio, Texas, monthly, each way, according to the cow 
tract under which said service is being performed, the su@ 
of $33,500 per annum, commencing with the contract afore- 
| suid, and in lieu of the compensation therein stipulated. 


| Mr. HUNTER. I will ay suggest to the 
| Senator from Texas—I am not disposed to revive 
the discussion; I know we have not time to do 
that—that, perhaps, we may be interfering !™- 
properly with Executive duty. These are /xec 
utive matters, it seems tome. The Postmaster 
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ral ought to look into this case and report 

‘on it before we adopt it. We have not the 
“ens of ascertaining the facts. These are cases 
» which we cannot act properly and understand- 
sely: and I think it isa hazardous kind of legis- 
/- he amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. Ihave another small amendment 


(yene 





to offer: 

7 _, And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster 
c¢-peral be, and he is hereby, authorized, in the settiement 
one accounts of the late postmaster at Waterville, Maine, 


viow such sum, in addition to the commissions which 
ocrued at bis Office during his term of service, as will make 

compensation equal to $175 per quarter, and cover all 
yeh necessary items of incidental expenses as have been 
ysually incurred and allowed in post offices of his class: 
provided, however, That the whole compensation and ex- 
epses suall not exceed $425 per quarter. 


Mr. HUNTER. Wecannot legislate on this 
bil! for the raising of the salaries of postmasters. 
Mr. RUSK. This is only to comply with one 


of the provisions of the existing law. The office | 


is a separating office. 


Mr. HUNTER. It is legislating for an individ- | 


yal upon a general appropriation bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. The Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads have instructed me to 
report the following amendment: 

sec. —. And be it further enacted. That the First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury be instructed to examine the claim of 
William R. Gloverand Thomas W. Mather, and their asso- 
cates, and ascertain and allow such arrearage as they are 
entitled to, in justice and equity on account of the refusal 
f the Postmaster General to carry into effect the contract 
entered into between William R. Glover and Thomas.W. 
Mather, and the Postmaster General in 1853, for the trans- 
prtation of the mailon the Mississippi and Obio rivers; 
aod that such damages shall be paid to William R. Glover 
and Thomas W. Mather and their associates, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. This amendment refers, I 
think, to a contract for carrying the mail on the 
Mississippi river. It was in relation to that con- 
tract that the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Jones] 
who is not now in his seat, introduced a resolution 
calling for information from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. As that subject is now before the Senate, I 
should be exceedingly happy if the chairman of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
to which that information was referred, would in- 
form us as to the action of the committee on the 
subject. This has immediate reference to it. 

Mr. RUSK. The committee have just this morn- 
ing come into possession of the answer of the 
Postmaster General. The amendment refers to 
another subject. The law which the honorable 
Senators from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] and Mis- 
sissippi{Mr. Brown] complained was not carried 
into effect, was passed at a subsequent date to this 
contract. The committee have only this morning 
eceived the infurmation, which they will lay be- 
ore the Senate atthepropertime. 1 have nothad 
time, myself, to examine it; but I see that it con- 
tains some statements from special agents of the 
Post Office Department, and perhaps it would not 
be proper to allude to them at this time, because 


i 
¢ 


the Postmaster General is seeking to enter into a | 


contract to obtain the best service he can on the 
Jhio and Mississippi rivers. 
as far as he can do it, his duty in the matter, in 
reference as well to the accommodation of the 
people on the rivers, as to the revenues of the De- 
partment. The hasty glance which I have been 
able to cast over the communication, shows me, I 
think, that it will be perfectly satisfactory to the 


Senate, and to the honorable Senators from Mis- | 


sissippt and Tennessee also. That, however, is 
hot connected with this amendment. 

It will be remembered that Congress twice re- 
peated the requirement for the Postmaster General 


‘0 put the service on the Mississippi and Ohio | 
The former Postmaster General adver- | 
\ised for the service under the former law of Con- | 
fress—advertised for a double service, a line from | 
Louisville to New Orleans, and then another line | 


rivers, 


‘0 Supply the way post offices. In the advertise- 
ment various things were required, such as that 
‘ne boats in which the service was to be performed 
‘nould be constructed for-passengers only. That 
Was the case, as well as I now remember. 1 am 
pretty sure that was the fact. There were several 
ls, and very high bids too, both for the through 
“ne and for the way service. As well as I remem- 
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1 think he is doing, || 
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| ber, no contract had been made with the former 
| Postmaster General. On the accession to office of 
| the present Postmaster General the bids had just 
come in, and he suspended their acceptance at 
the instance of several Senators living upon the 
|| Mississippi river. I know I signed it, amongst 
{| Others, for we did not believe that a double service 


was necessary. It was in the hurry and confusion | 


of the adjournment of Congress, and when the 


| new Administration was going in, and he was re- | 


quested to suspend the acceptance of the contracts. 
He did so. 
Upon examining it afterwards, he dropped the 
| way service, which was paid for ata very high 
rate, and entered into a contract for the other 
service at, I believe, $295,000 a year. These 
parties, as oy show, prepared themselves for the 
| performance of the service, expended considerable 
|| sums of money, got several boats, and when the 
| time for them to carry the mail commenced, the 
agent at Louisville refused to deliver it to them, 
because they had freight upon their boats. He 
| found the boat taking freight; and he alleged 
|, he was instructed by the Postmaster General, 
|, if the boats carried freight, not to give them the 
|'mail. That was repeated two or three different 
| times. Under the old law the mail was sent on 
boats. I am not sure as to whether it was sent 
|| by a special contract with the Department. These 
| contractors repeatedly, for several days, demanded 
the mail. The agent of the Department, under 
instructions from the Postmaster General, refused 
it, because the boat was taking on freight, or had 
on freight, until it was agreed between the parties 
|| that it was unnecessary to make the demand for 
the mail, as no boat having freight upon it could 
| be furnished with the mail. The parties contended 


| that the Postmaster General had violated the con--| 


| tract. The Postmaster General contended that 
he had not, on the ground that the service should 
be performed according to the advertisement. It 
| is due, however, tothe parties to say, that no such 
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requirement was in the contract, except that they | 


| should be safe and suitable boats. 

| Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Texas has 
| Stated this case, as I understand it, pretty fairly. 
|Glover & Co. entered into a contract with the 
|| Government to carry the mail in safe and sub- 
|| stantial boats. 
j they should simply be passenger boats, and that 
i|no freight should be carried on them. When 


The advertisement required that | 


| they came, however, to enter into the contract, | 


that portion of the advertisement was left out, and 
they were simply required to supply themselves 
| with good and substantia! boats to carry the mails. 


Now, the Postmaster General undertakes to as- | 


| sume the ground, that because a particular kind of 
service was advertised for, therefore they were 
| bound by the advertisement, not by the contract. 
I think that is the most extraordinary position io 
law that was ever assumed. Why, sir, suppose 
| you advertise to sell land upon a quit claim, and 
| afterwards sell it and give a warranty, by what 
are you bound? By the advertisement, or by 
your deed? Are you not bound by the contract 
as you enter into it? Lam not going to discuss 
|, before the Senate a principle of law which every 
man who ever read one of the horn books of the 
law must recognize as being correct. The parties 
are bound by the contract which they sign, and 
not by conversations and advertisements which 
| occurred antecedent to the signing of the contract. 


What did Glover & Co. proppse todo? They 


| were there at the appointed time, and asked to | 


carry the mail. It was refused to them on a 
ground which was no violation of the contract 
| into which they had entered. There is no pre- 


1} 


|| tense that they were not prepared to execute the | 


contract according to the bond, according to the 
agreement into which they had entered. The 
Postmaster General refuses to deliver the mail. 
They come here and complain that they had some 
twenty or more boats on their hands engaged to 
perform this service, and that in violation of the 
contract, the Postmaster General refused to allow 
them to do it; and they ask that an account be 
stated, and that they may be indemnified for 
whatever losses they have sustained. I do not 
_ know that they sustained any losses. I take it 
| for granted that if they do not show before the 

accounting officers that they did sustain loss, 
\| nothing will be allowed them. If under these cir- 


' of Congress on the subject. 
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cumstances they have lost money, it is the duty 
of the Government to pay it back to them. If 
your high official, your high executive officers 
commit errors like this, you must be accountable 
to the innocent parties who have endeavored to 
serve you according to their contract. 

I do not intend, nor do I deem it necessary, to 
go into a full review of the whole question of the 
Mississippi mail, nor is it involved in this matter. 
These parties claim that they have been injured 
by the failure of the Government to execute its 
contract with them, and if they have, clearly they 
are entitled to indemnity. I know the ground on 
which the Postmaster General puts this thing. It 
is that these parties did not own the boats; that 
they had merely chartered them for the service, 
and that they were doing no more than he was 
able to do through his agents, that was, shipping 
the mail by beats. I invoke the attention of Sen- 
ators to this, because I know there has been an 
industrious effort made in some quarters to pro- 
duce a wrong impression upon the point that they 
did not own the boats, that they had their agent 
there simply to ship the mail. Suppose they did 
not own the boats; suppose they were shipping the 
mail; if they shipped and carried it according to 
the contract, what business was it with the Post- 
master General whether they owned the boats or 
not? Suppose a man agreed to carry the mail from 
here to Baltimore, is it any business of the Post- 
master General whether he owns the railroad that 
carries itor not? Suppose he undertakes to carry 
it from here to Warrenton, is it any business of 
the Postmaster General whether or not he owns 
the coaches in which it is carried? It is his busi- 
ness to carry it according to the schedule, and, if 
he carries it in that way, the Government is bound 
to pay forit. Thedifference between the manner 
in which Glover & Co., and the manner in which 
the Postmaster General proposes to carry the mail 
is, that he simply charters a boat when he happens 
to find one going out; he employs one and ships 
his mail upon it as he would flour, or whisky, 
or any other article of commerce; but these parties 
did not contract to carry the mail in this way. 
They were to have boats there, and to start and 
carry the mail whether they had freight or not. 
If they had no passengers, or no freight, if they 
had nothing but the mail, they were to start ac- 
cording to the contract. There, sir, is the sub- 
stantial difference between the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s mode of furnishing the mail upon the Mis- 
sissippi, and the mode of these parties. It wasno 
reason for refusing them the mail that they did not 
own the boats, that they simply proposed to take 
somebody else to perform the service, because that 
somebody else was to start according to the sched- 
ule. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I put the question to the 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, with the view of bringing again to the 
attention of the Senate the conduct of the Post- 
master General. It was not that I had any special 
objection to the amendment now before the Senate. 
I am satisfied that the conduct of that official upon 
that occasion, as upon all other occasions in which 
I have had an opportunity of examining it, so far 
as regards the transportation of the mail upon the 
western waters, was in gross violation of his public 
duty, and in disregard of the repeated legislation 
I do not desire now 
to enter into any special examination of the case, 
but simply to reply to some suggestions which fell 
from the honorable Senator from Texas, to the 
effect that he was satisfied, from a personal inspec- 
tion of the papers in his hands, that both Congress 
and the Senators putting these questions would 
be perfectly satisfied with the action of the Post- 
master General. I, for one, anticipate no such 
results from such an examination; but I believe 
the result of such examination will leave me in 
precisely the same train of mind in which I am 
now, a frame of mind which would induce me, 
with singular satisfaction, to vote in favor of a 
resolution that the Senate of the United States 
advise and consent to the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to the present inefficient and incompetent 
head of that Department 

Mr. RUSK. I had hoped that the conduct of 
the Postmaster General, any further than it is 
necessary in connection with this matter, would 
not be alluded to in refusing to carry out this 
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contract, especially after what I had stated, that 
the committee had only received the information 
this morning, and at the proper time would lay it 
before the Senate. I do not think there is any 
necessity, at this late stage of the session, to make 
a bill of indictment against the Postmaster General, 
or to enter into his defense. I am as much in favor 
of furnishing the community, and especially that 
portion of it in the Mississippi valley, with mail 
facilities, as the honorable Senator from Loui- 
giana. But, sir, there is a wide distinction in my 
mind between a profitable contract or job with 
the Government and furnishing mail facilities to 
the community. It is known to every one that the 
Central [linois railroad has just been finished. 
Owing to the severity of winter, there is, So far, 
very little travel upon it. In all probability, early 
in the spring, or during the next summer, and 
thereafter, there will be a large travel there. That 
will, as a matter of course, induce boats to go 
through to Cairo for the purpose of taking the 
yassengers from the Central [Ilinois railroad, going 
in the direction of New Orleans, and then the Post- 
master General will be enabled to make a contract 
which shall accommodate the communication much 
better and ata vastly cheaper price than he could 
make if forced by law to make it now. 
I do not intend to consume the time of the Senate 
on this subject. My intercourse with the Post- 


master General has satisfied me that he is an offi- | 


cer of efficiency. Perhaps the Senator from Lou- 
isiana is anxious to have mail facilities extended 
at whatever cost; I confess | am anxious to have 
these facilities, and I grumble at the Postmaster 
General very frequently because he does not 
furnish me with such as { desire in my own State; 
but, at the same time, we must see that the Post- 
master General has a dowble duty to perform. 
W hile he is required to extend, so far as he can, 
the mail facilities, he has, also, to look to the rev- 
enues of his Department; and if you will observe 
them, you will see that they are greatly behind. 
I send to the Secretary a statement of the Post- 
master General in answer to a request of mine, 
and also an additional statement about the steam- 
boat service, and the propositions which were 
made to carry the mail on this route. I ask for 
the reading of the letter. 

Mr. ADAMS. I desire to inquire whether the 
communication to which the Senator refers is not 
in regard to a different matter altogether from the 
question now before the Senate? 

Mr. RUSK. It is not in reference to this 
amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS. Then I object to its reading. 

Mr. RUSK. I hope the honorable Senator will 
not object, I do not see how he can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The Senator has a right to have it 
read in connection with his remarks. It is not 
for the Chair to decide upon its pertinency to the 
subject before the Senate. 

The Secretary read the following letter: 

Post Orrice DerpaRTMENT, February 26, 1855. 

Sir: The act of Congress approved 5th August, 1854, 
provided for the establishment of a daily mail on the Mis- 
sissippi river, from Cairo, by Memphis, Napoleon, Vicks- 
burg, Natchez, and Baton Rouge, to New Orleans. 

On the 291h August [ issued an advertisement, inviting 
wroposals for such service, to commence Ist January, 1855. 

‘he 6th November was specified as the last day for receiv- 
ing proposals, and they were to be acted upon by the LJth 
of ihe same month. 

Sherlock, Rowe & Sherlock bid $300,000 per annum for 
the advertised daily service, or $325,000 for that and also 
the supply of the tri-weekly mails at Columbus, Hickman, 


New Madrid, Ashport, Oceola, Pecan Point, Randolph, | 
Hickman’s Bend, Fulton, Oldham, Napoleon, Victoria, |! 
Gaines’s Landing, Columbia, Greenville, Point Worthing- | 


ton, Grand Lake, Princeton, Lake Providence, Tabula, 
Pecan Grove, Milliken’s Bend, and Young’s Point; or 
$350,000 per annum for daily mails to these places with 
those named in the advertisement. 

The only other bid was from A. J. Cain, at $185,000, 
which was subsequently withdrawn. 

These proposals appeared so extravagant as to induce me 
to defer any acceptance. The highest rate of pay for simi- 
lar service, under existing contracts, in the United States 
is $191 25 per mile. This is paid on the route from New 
Orleans to Mobile on account of the peculiar difficulties of 
navigation and tolls at Grant’s Pass. The average of pay 
On steamboat routes is but $6060 per mile. The rate be- 


tween Cairo and New Orleans, under the $300,000 bid, | 


would be $283 98 per mile. 


Such extraordinary increase caused me to hesitate, not | 


merely in view of this single case, but especially in appre- 
hension of the effect which the acceptance of so extravagant 
a bid would have upon the interests of this Department, 
causing, a8 it necessarily would, demands for largely in- 





creased pay in future on other routes. That the rate pro- 
posed was unusually high will appear in a more glaring 
light by contrasting it with the pay to the same parties on 
the route between Louisville and St. Louis. Here the dis- 
tance is five hundred and forty-four miles, for the most part 
on the Ohio river, where the service is liable to many ob- 
structions and difficulties; on which route Messrs. Sherly 
& Sherlock conveyed mails daily at 870,000 per annum, 
which was considered high pay. Yet, on the Cairo and 
New Orleans route, one thousand and fifty-nine miles, not 
twice the length of the former, and on a river compara- 
tively exempt from obstructions, they bid more than quad- 
ruple that sum, being over one hundred per centum above 
pro rata. es 

Notreceiving acceptable proposals, I proceeded to inquire 
as to making a private contract, according to the provisions 
of the act of Congress. Two special agents were sent to 
Cairo for the purpose of examining into the service, ascer- 
taining the number of suitable boats on the river, and of 
obtaining generally such information as would facilitate 
the making of acontract. The report of these agents shows 
that there is, as yet, but little travel on the Ilinois Central 
railroad, and that no steamboats are regularly connected 
with it, but that probably by the Ist July next the Ohio aud 
Mississippirailroad will be extended so far eastwardly as to 
effect important changes in the course of trade and travel, 
and render a line of steamboats between Cairo and New 
Orleans, in connection with the Illinois Central railroad, 
both necessary for the public accommodation and profitable 
to the owners. 

Messrs. Sherlock, Rowe & Sherlock have reduced their 
bid of $300,000 to $255,000, being at once a difference of 
$45,000 per annum; and I am now also expecting propo- 
sals from other parties, and shall endeavor to make a con- 
tract, so soon as it can be done on proper terms, and with 
parties who are fully responsible and able to satisfy the 
demand of the public for better mail facilities than have 
heretofore existed on the Mississippi river. It may be 
proper to add that I have offered to give $150,000 a year for 
this service, arate which I consider high in view of the 
prices paid in other sections, and of the almost certainty 
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ihat this route must soon become one of the best traveled 


routes in the country. 
It is of the first importance that the contractors should be 
able to keep the mail line wholly and absolutely under their 


control; otherwise the mails will continue to be shipped, | 


in whole or in part, on transient boats, thus perpetuating 
the evils which the act of Congress was evidently designed 
to remove. 

I transmit herewith a copy ofthe report of W.M. Murphy, 
special agent, and also a table showing the pay on the sev- 
eral steamboat routes in the Union. 

I have the honor to be, &&., JAMES CAMPBELL. 
Hon. Tuomas J. Rusk, Chairman of Committee on Post 

Office and Post Roads, United States Senate. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. The communication just 


|| junct of his railroad lines. 
? || of the official world, and when the progress of 
read, from the Postmaster General is, in substance, || 


a repetition of the report recently made to the | 
Senate in reply to the resolution of the Senator | 


from Tennessee. I consider it again a gross in- 
sult to the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment, and I mean to state the reasons why [ 
characterize it in these terms. 

In August, 1854, a discussion took place in the 
Senate on the subject of this western mail. Years 
had elapsed from the period when the people of 
the western country commenced first the agitation 
upon the subject of having proper mail facilities 
upon the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. Applica- 


tion had been made to the Executive Department, | 


again and again, in all its branches, and finding 
them deaf to all appeals of the people for relief, we 


were driven to Congress, and made application to | 


the legislative department for proper action on the 
subject. 


, which the Postmaster General was ordered to put 


this mail upon the Mississippi river, but, under 
the peculiar phraseology of the act, he considered 
that he had a discretion, when the gentlemen 
who represented that section of the country were 
satisfied that he had none. He reported to Con- 


Two years ago, a law was passed by | 


gress that he had not put the mail upon the west- | 


ern rivers in accordance with that act, by reason of 
difficulty in relation to the contract and the cost of 


theservice. The gentlemen representing the States | 


upon the Mississippi river, after a long and ani- 
mated debate, succeeded in having a law passed at 
the last session of Congress. When that law was 
under discussion, some gentleman objected to its 
passage upon the ground that the existing legisla- 
tion was sufficient to make it incumbent upon the 
Postmaster General to put that mail upon the west- 
ern waters; but the friends of the mail, unwilling 
to leave the matter open to doubt or quibble, suc- 
ceeded in prevailing upon Congress to pass a law 


| directing that he should put that mail upon those 


waters, no matter what it should cost. 
the language of the law: 


«<The Postmaster General be authorized to establish a 


Here is 


mail on the Mississippi river from Cairo to New Orleans, | 


and from Keokuk, lowa, to Galena, in Illinois, and that he 
contract for the same in one line, orin such divisions, or 
sections, or both, as may be most compatible with the putlic 
service; and to facilitate the execution of this section, the 


{ [February 26, 





Postmaster General may make immediate temporary my 
rangements for carrying said mail by the trip; and jf he 
fails to obtain acceptable bids, aiter advertising ior thiny 
days, he may make private contracts for carryine 
mail, and the said mail shall be carried daily from Cair 
New Orleans.’ 

Three times that order is repeated to him. Upon 
every occasion he is told no discretion is to be 
pleaded by him hereafter as an excuse. He jx 
told, you may make temporary arrangements 
but you shall carry the mail. He is told, make 
public bids, but you shall carry the mail. He js 
told, if the public bids do not suit the state of your 
ideas of what is right and proper in your Depart. 
ment, you may make private bids, but you shai! 
carry the mail daily. And now nine or ten months 
have elapsed since that imperative order of Cop. 
gress was made, and on a call for information, on 
the motion of my friend from Tennessee, the Pos:. 
master General tells us that he is examining jnty 
the subject; that, in his opinion, it would cost to9 
much. The Senator from Texas, the chairman 
of the Committee on the Pest Office and Pyst 
Roads, can find nothing to say except to repeat 
the lame and paltry excuse of this contumaciois 
public officer. 

He gives us another reason. When we tel! him 
that he shall carry the mail daily, he reports to ys 
that when the Illinois Central railroad is completed, 
so as to make some connection with other mails, 
he will comply with the law. I do not know 
where the Postmaster General has slept the Rip 
Van Winkle sleep which seems to have buried 
his whole faculties in such a state of slumber that 
he does not know that, upon the western waters, 
this mail route upon the Mississippi connects with 
all the rest of the country, irrespective of the IIli- 
nois Central railroad. He tells us, in his last re- 
port, that, until the Illinois Central railroad is com- 
pleted, the mail between Cario and New Orleans 
does not connect with any ofthe great public mails 
ofthecountry. Heis not yet awake to the fact that 
that is a great public line of itself. He considers 
the whole valley of the Mississippi as a mere ad- 
He considers it as out 


Said 
ow 


| population and wealth of the western country 

shall meet his view and ideas of what are suflicient 

to maintain a mail route, he will give us a new 
line. He will exercise his judgment in contradis- 
| tinction to that of Congress until then; but, in the 
mean time, the people of the western country are 
to wait—their representatives in both branches of 
| Congress are to wait—until he can make some 
| arrangement by which this insignificant commerce 
| and population are to be accommodated by con- 
necting with some great mail line. This isa small 
adjunct to a great mail line. 

Mr. President, I did hope that the discussion 
the other day would have awakened up the sleepy 
| faculties of this public officer, and that he would 
have become awake to the fact, that the western 
portion of this Confederacy is entitled to some 
consideration at the hands of the Executive De- 
partment, especially after two succeeding acts 0! 
Congress making it his imperative duty to act 4s 
we told him he should act; but here again is the 
same lame and flimsy defense, the same pretex'— 
a miserable pretext—utterly without foundation, 
by which an Executive officer of the Governme"! 
undertakes to give his views of the policy wii! 
dictated a law of Congress. I trust, sir, that tis 
debate will be continued by other gentlemen who 
represent the interests of that valley; and that they 
will speak, as | now speak, the voice of the peop. 
of the western part of this Confederacy, demaii- 
ing, ordering, that their wishes shall be obeyed 0 
this matter, when they have succeeded in obtain- 
ing twice, in succession, the sanction of our Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. BROWN. I quite concur with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, that the Postmaster Gener’, 
in reference to this Mississippi river mail, lies 

displayed at all times a degree of obstinacy \!- 
| paralleled in the history of an Executive officer, 
resorting continually to quibbles, to every con: 
ceivable quibble, to avoid the execution of the 
law. The Senator from Louisiana has stated the 
action of Congress correetly. In 1852 we passed 
a law requiring that the mail should be put une" 
that river. The predecessor of the present Post 
master General entered into a contract to carry 
‘the mail in obedience to the law. The first act 
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of the present Postmaster General in reference to 
; mail, after he came into power, was to repu- 
-the contract. Now you have a proposition 
ry damages for its repudiation. We get no 
mail, and yet we are asked to pay damages. We 


vo, no mail, and we ought to pay damages, be- | 


‘quse our officer has refused to obey thelaw. For 


rwo years, because of the repudiation of that con- | 


ract, which was valid in itself, because it was 
made in obedience to the law, we were without a 
mail. 


there. We passed an absolute order that itshould 


be done; and now what do you find the Postmas- | 


ter General doing? Instead of executing the law, 
as it is his bounden duty to do, he sends us a 
message about every two weeks making excuses 
for not obeying it; and when you come to ascer- 
tain the whole matter of his several communica- 
tions to Congress, they amount to this, that he 
has got no bid that does not seem to him to be 
extravagant. 
officer, to consider the bids, because they were 
extravagant or not extravagant? He was told to 


put the mail upon the river, and he was given | 


ample power to enable him to do that. 

But now I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Texas to this declaration of extrav- 
arance in reference to this mail. Cain’s bid was 
185,000 for carrying the mail from Cairo to New 
Urleans, a distance of one thousand and forty 
miles. 

Mr. RUSK. 


whether he knows Cain? 


Mr. BROWN. I do not know anything about | 


him. 
Mr. RUSK. Has hea boat of his own or not? 
Mr. BROWN. It makes no difference whether 
he has a boat ornot. If he gives good security to 


enter into a contract, it is the business of the | 


Postmaster General to enter into it with him, unless 
he is satisfied that heis incompetent and unable to 
perform it. The Senator seems to have the same 
idea that the Postmaster General has, that the 
parties Should own the boats themselves. It isall 
nonsense; it would take twenty boats, and perhaps 
more, to carry the mail there, and no one can be 
expected to own so many boats. There is no 
more necessity for a man who carries a mail there 
owning the boats than for a man who carries a 


horse mail owning the horse upon whose back it | 


is carried. 
Mr. RUSK. I desireto ask the Senator another 
question. What advantage would there be to the 


United States in giving toa man $200,000 for doing || 


what the agent of the Department now does? 

Mr. BROWN. 
eral has been infecting my friend from Texas with 
his opinions. 

Mr. RUSK. No, sir. 

Mr. BROWN. Then 1 willset my friend right. 
There is this difference, as | tried to explain before. 
The Postmaster General ships the mail by transient 
boats, but those boats start at their own time. 
If they have freight and passengers they go, if 


not they stay. Perhaps, to-day, he would get a | 


boat, and to-morrow, and the next day, and the 
next two or three days none; and the mail would 
be delayed until he gets a boat which is ready to 
go. Whereas, if he hasacontract with competent 
parties to carry the mail, the mail boat must go 


whether it has freight, or passengers, or not. In | 


other words the mail is made the primary object, 


and the freight and passengers become incidentals | 
ofthetrip, Butif the agent of the Department sends | 


the mail simply by a passenger or freight boat, the 
passengers and freight are the first consideration, 
and the mail becomes the incident. 


and carrying itbychance. These transient boats 
stop at every landing. They start from New 


Orleans; if they make it profitable to stop by the | 
way, they will not get to Louisville for three | 


weeks. Ifany body puts outa little flag and says 


he has two or three little peckages to send, they || 


will tarn round, and be detained perhaps two or 
three hours. It sometimes happens that the mail 
boat leaves New Orleans under this system, and 
&nother boat starts three or four days later, and gets 
to Louisville four or five days sooner, and why? 


ecause it is picking up freight and passengersall | 


tlong the way, and doing all it can to make money, 


Then the whole western country rose up | 


tovether and demanded that a mail should be put | 


Who told him, as an Executive | 


I would like to ask the Senator | 


I see that the Postmaster Gen- | 


That is the | 
difference between carrying the mail by contract | 
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the mail being an incidental matter with it, it 
being no sort of difference with the owner whether 
it 1s delivered next week or the week after, or next 
month, or the month after. 
But what | want to bring my friend to is this: 
Here was a bid to carry the mail one thousand 
and forty miles for $185,000. I want to call my 
friend’s attention to a contract which the Post- 
master General has in his own State, by way of 
setting this matter of extravagance all right. It 
is, according to my understanding, four hundred 
miles from Galveston to Houston, and one hun- 
dred and forty additional miles to Indianola. 
What is the pay for carrying that mail? They 
carry it three times a week to Houston nine 
months in the year, and twice a week on as far as 
Indianola, a distance of five hundred and forty 
miles—twice a week with one additional trip of 
one hundred and forty miles. For that service 
the Postmaster General pays $45,000. For car- 
rying the mail three times a week four hundred 
miles, and two of them an additional distance of 
one hundred and forty miles, he pays that sum. 
[f you will make a calculation, as | have done, 
| you will find that, if you were to pay pro rata for 
| carrying the Mississippi mail, according to the 

schedule of Congress, the sum would be $232,000; 

and yet a bid for only $185,000 is rejected for 
| excess! What is the ditference in the character 

of these mails? One is a mail which benefits a 

single State of the Union, a very gallant, good, 
| and glorious State, | admit, which, for its age, is 
covered with as many acts of distinction, and 
greatness, and glory as any other, but I hardly 
think a mail for the benefit of Texas is equal in 
|| dignity to a mail for the benefit of the States on 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. Yet, | tell my 
friend from Texas to-day, that the Postmaster 
General has paid more, in proportion, for carrying 
| that Texas mail than he has refused to pay for car- 
| rying the mail on the Mississippi. 


Mr. RUSK. 
the Mississippi river they have a hundred other 
mails. 

Mr. BROWN. 

Mr. RUSK. 
] to Memphis, and others. 
| Mr. BROWN. Of what benefit is it to carry a 
|| mail to Memphis, and there stop, except for the 
|| town? and what mail will be carried from Mem- 
|| phis to Charleston, if you have no river commu- 
} nication? The truth is, that at least ten States of 
|| interested in the transportation of that river mail. 
All the States are greatly interested in it. The 
|| Postmaster General rejects a bid to carry it there 
for $185,000, and then gives one to the single State 
of Texas, for $45,000, the pro rata difference being 
| $50,000 in favor of the Mississippi mail, which he 
rejects on account of excess. That is his finan- 
ciering; that is his figuring. I do not believe he 
| understands his figures much better than he does 
|law. He refused Glover and company the priv- 
ilege of carrying the mail for which they con- 
tracted because the advertisement was to govern 
the contract, and not the contractitself. ‘Then he 
| rejects a bid to carry the mail on the Mississippi 
for 185,000, and accepts one to carry the mail 
| from Galveston to Houston for $45,000—the latter 
being pro rata, according to the service, $55,000 
higher. 

Mr. ADAMS. I beg leave to call the attention 
of the Senate back to the question which is before 
us for action. The réason why I objected to the 
reading of the communication of the Postmaster 
General, which was sent to the table by the chair- 
man of the committee, was because I knew that it 
would give rise to a discussion on a different 
_— altogether from the one before us. ‘‘ Suf- 

cient unto the,day is the evil thereof.’”” When 
that question comes up, if I shall deem it necessary 
to say anything, I will speak to it; but the ques- 
tion presented to the consideration of the Senate, 
| is the amendment directing the First Comptroller 
to settle and ascertain the amount of consequential 
damages, assuming that the Postmaster General 
had violated the contract which was made with 
these parties. At the meeting of the committee 
/at which I attended, it was agreed to report the 

amendment, by which the Attorney General, the 
law officer of the Government, was to be directed 


What hundred others? 





1} 
| 


'! to ascertain whether this contract had been vio- | 
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It may all be true, but then on 


There is a mail from Charleston | 


the Union are directly, immediately, and positively | 
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lated by the Postmaster General, and if so, then 
to inquire the amount of damages, and provide 
for its payment. I! say to the Senate, that of 
all the questions I have had to examine since I 
have been a member of this vody, lt find those 
involved between the Postmaster General and 
these parties the most difficult to determine. Has 
the contract been violated or not by the Postmaster 
General? It is a difficult legal question; and I ask 
the Senate whether they are prepared now to 
determine it. They have not, as we have in the 
committee, read the contract, and weighed it, and 
examined it with the advertisement, and its refer- 
ence to it. 

That is the first question which arises; and it is 
one in reference to which my mind is not made 
up, though I have examined it to some consider- 
able extent. Iam not satisfied that the Postmaster 
General has violated the contract in this case; but 
suppose he has violated it. Another question 
arises. The parties agreed that, if he should dis- 
continue it at any time, the damages which they 
should receive would be one month’s extra pay. 
Here the parties had agreed among themselves 
what their damages should be. 

But the question arises, did the entering into the 
contract in writing waive the requirements of the 
advertisement as to the character of the bids? for 
the vids were all put in in accordance with the 
advertisement. It is true that, when reduced to 
writing, it was not stipulated that freight should 
not be carried upon the boats, but they did stipu- 
late that, if the Postmaster General discontinued 
the contract, one month’s extra pay should be 
received as compensation for the discontinuance. 
The question, I say, then arises, when the Postmas- 
ter General refused to deliver it unless they would 
carry the mail without freight on their boats, and 
they refused to take it upon those terms, if the 
Postmaster General was in the wrong, what 
amounterethey entitled to? I should say they were 
entitled to the one month’s extra pay. No par- 
ticular language is required to discontinue a con- 
tract. The most that you can make out of a re- 
refusal to deliver the mail, is that it was a discon- 
tinuance, and that they are entitled to one month’s 
pay. But the amendment provides that they shall 
receive consequential damages, thatall their losses, 
to be ascertained by the First Comptroller, shall 
be paid. I say, Mr. President, we are legislating 
in the dark. 

If | should be governed by the inclination of my 
mind, with a disposition to relieve the men from 
the difficulties into which, perhaps, the Postmas- 
ter General brought them, I should not oppose 
this; but I have no right to give legislative votes 
as a favor to any man, or setof men. [am not 
satisfied, in the first place, that the Postmaster 
General violated the contract. Ifhe has done so, 
I am not satisfied that the parties are entitled to 
more than about $25,000, one month’s pay. There- 
fore, | cannot vote to authorize the First Comp- 
troller to go into an investigation to ascertain the 
amount of consequential damages which resulted 
to the parties, assuming that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral violated the contract. We have passed a law 
creating a court of claims—the only tribunal 
known to our institutions where this matter can 
be fully and fairly investigated and the truth, and 
right of the thing ascertained. It is impossible 
for any legislative body to do it, unless each man 
would take the papers and proof in the cause, and 
investigate them for himself. Now, sir, we ought 
to require parties who have claims against the 
Government for consequential damages to file their 
bills in that court. If we commence to do other- 
wise so soon as this, we may as well have never 
passed thatlaw. I voted, to be sure, a few minutes 
ago, to changea contract; that required legislation. 
But that court can investigate this thing without 
any legislation. It can report to Congress at the 
next session. It may operate hard upon the par- 
ties. It is their misfortune; but I do not see how 
we can, in justice to the Government, act in any 
other way than refuse to agree to the amendment. 
Let the parties file their bill in this court of claims; 
and let it report to Congress whether the contract 
has been violated or not, and if so, let it decree the 
amount that the Government should pay, and then 
we can, with propriety, appropriate that amount. 

Mr. BELL. I do not impagn the motives of 
the Postmaster General; but my opinion is very 
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clear that the contract was violated. 
derstand the amendment to be, that the parties 
shall be entitled to speculative damages; and as 
for consequential damages, | do not know exactly 
how to discriminate between consequential and 
rea! damages, which the honorable Senator from 
Mississippi might be willing to give if there was 
a violation of the contract. I do not understand 
his meaning of consequential damages. I would 
suppose it to be this: If there was an investment 
of a considerable sum of money in preparing to 
carry into execution the contract on the part of 
the Government, | should think the consequen- 
tial damages would be to remunerate them for 
that expenditure which would not be useful to 
them, otherwise than by going on with the execu- 
tion of the contract; so that I do not consider 
them as mere speculative damages. 
3ut I did not rise to go into the consideration 
of the propriety of the amendment. As I under- 
stand it, however, I think it is fair, if we consider 
that there was a violation of the contract on the 
part of the Department refusing to carry it into 
‘ execution after the parties had made preparation 
to execute it. If there was such a violation, one 
party complying as far as he could, and the other 
failing to comply, I think there may have been 
considerable damages visited upon the disap- 
pointed party. But I rise to speak with regard 
to the discussion which preceded the remarks of 
the honorable Senator from Mississippi. 

[ have nothing to say against the motives or 
competency of the Postmaster General. I have 
had one or two conversations with him upon the 
subject of the failure to execute the contract; and 
I think, to some extent, just complaint has been 
made. He appears to have hisreasons. His sug- 
gestions are very plausible, and no doubt his mo- 
tives are very fair. But still, Mr. President, here 
is a law upon ourstatute-book—an enactment pos- 
itive in terms, of which there can be no evasion. 
There was no limit to it. Two or three biddings 
have taken place since the time this proposition to 
carry the regular mail from Cairo to New Orleans, 
or from St. Louis and Louisville to New Orleans, 
has been provided by Congress, and in every in- 


stance there has been a failure to execute it on the | 


part of the Government. 
Now, I want to know of the honorable Senator 
from Texas, for I have not had time particularly 


to examine the provisions of this bill, what pro- | 


vision he does make in regard to the further exe- 
cution of this contract. It seems to me propriety 
requires either that weshould repeal it altogether, 
or else modify it, according to the pleasure of 
Congress, in such a way that we can have the 
benefit of it. It seems to me it is an unseemly 
acquiescence in failing to carry out your directions 
on a question of such importance, to let it stand 
on your statute-book not complied with. I should 
like to hear from the honorable Senator from 
Texas what provision he makes for the future. 
What does he mean? Does he coéperate with 
those who seem to think that it is no matter 
whether this law be executed or not? I appeal to 
him as to the nature and character of the argu- 
ment upon this floor, when that provision of law 
was first ingrafted on our legislation. I had a 
hand in it, | remember; and when it was objected 
that this might lead to a very extravagant expen- 
diture, on the ground that the revenues of the 
Post Office Department in the West would not pay 
sufficiently, | appealed to the Senate in regard to 
it. I had not proceeded more than ten minutes in 


expressing my views, when the honorable Sena- | 


tor from Texas, and other honorable Senators 
around me, agreed that what was said was suffi- 
cient. I appealed to the Senate to look at the vast 
amount of money expended for the maintenance 
of postal communications between this country 


and Europe, and between the Atlantic and Pacific | 


coasts. I appealed to them to consider the state 
of the western country particularly, it being a 
planting and farming region, with very few great 
commercial establishments, with a population so 
Sparse in many sections in which this great line 
will pass, and yet there was a commerce of some 

200,000,000 or 300,000,000 passing down the 


I do not un- 
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unrepealed or unmodified, or what provision he 
proposes to make? 

Mr. RUSK. 
undertook to pass that law, was that it was im- 
proper for Congress to act as the head of one of 
the Departments. I think it is improper now, 
because if we undertake to require that the Post- 
master General shall put mail service upon every 
route that we establish here, the Treasury will 
pay the damages. 

Mr. BELL. I haveno doubtof it. I suppose 
it is very likely, because we may establish some 
routes which would be very improper, and require 
an extraordinary expenditure; but here is a pro- 
vision of law made as long ago as four years. The 
question was then considered, whether the amount 
of expenditure should be incurred for the purpose 
of establishing this line of communication between 
such vast sections of the country. I understand 
now, from the declaration of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Texas, that he did not think it expedient 
that this law should be passed. It ought to be 
repealed, or so modified that it will be brought 
within the limits of the discretion, and the ideas 
of economy prevailing in the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the Government, and in the minds of 
those who have charge of this subject; one or the 
other ought to take place. 

Mr. President, I have stated already that I do 
not mean to impugn the motives of the Postmas- 
ter General. In his conversations with me, the 
allegation has been made that the Central railroad 
between Chicago and Cairo is only being made, 
and about coming to a conclusion; and that it 
would be inexpedient and improper, in his view, 
to make a contract of this description till that line 


was established and put in operation; but that is | 
now in operation, and [ ask the Senator from Tex- || 
as what he proposes to do? The Postmaster Gen- || 


eral went into a statement and estimate of the 
difference in the cost of carrying the mail on the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers between Louisville 
and New Orleansand St. Louisand New Orleans, 
in the way he now manages it, and the bids that 


have been made are for carrying a regular line. I | 


do not doubt that there would bea great difference; 
but what is that difference to be considered when 
we look at the interests of the country and the 
system of carrying the mail? The one brings you 
certainty and regularity; the other neither one nor 
the other. Without this regular system there 
is no reliability. Men who have tens of thou- 


sands and hundreds of thousands at stake, want | 


regular communication. What they want is reg- 
ularity, certainty, and a communication on which 
they can depend; a speedy communication; that 
is the difference; and although for less than 
$300,000, or less than $180,000, the Department 
can blunder along, sending the mail, if you please, 


in some way, yet it is not carried in such a way | 


as to accommodate the country. 

The advantages of carrying a regular daily mail 
would be very great, and they would justify the 
entering intoa contract. We oughtto have a con- 
tract to give usregularity. I knowit is very pos- 
sible sometimes, by the prevalence of dense fogs 
on the Mississippi, and sometimes by the accidents 
that happen to the steamboats, that the mail would 
be delayed, but that would be only occasionally. 
In the main the mail would be carried with cer- 
tainty and due dispatch, according to the pro- 
visions of the contract and of the law. Why, 
then, should we stickle about $300,000 for carry- 
ing the mail from Cairo to New Orleans on such 
a line of communication as that which could be 
carried with reasonable certainty and dispatch? 
I cannot comprehend, when we come to consider 


| the importance of that consideration, why we 
| should do so, and when we know, as has been | 


said over and over again in this body, that in the 
winter and spring seasons, when the great bulk of 
our produce is carried off to New Orleans, that the 
mails cannot be carried in the ordinary mail travel. 
Our railroad communication will remedy it by- 


alluded the other day, when I stated that our rail- 
road communications with the northwest from the 


great public interests areat stake? The differen 


My opinion, at the time Congress | 


very far removed from true economy. 
|any public object is proposed to be established 


and Post Roads, of which I am a member. 
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between that and what is paid for the present 
carrying, is nothing in comparison with the bene. 
fits which will be produced. 

That is the view in which the question presents 
itself to my mind, but this Congress or the Depart. 
ment may say that this is inexpedient. Why 


| should we expend $300,000 for establishing such 
aroute? It may be said that, when you get to 


Cairo, you have not a direct communication to St. 


|| Louis and Louisville, but you will soon have it, 


because we shall soon have a railroad communi. 


| cation, and that will make a speedy and sure com. 
| munication. 


The Postmaster General has also 
suspended the carrying of the mail between &. 
Louis and Louisville, a most important and con- 
venient object for the great commerce on the line 
of the rivers between those two points and Cincin- 
nati. When I find that, without meaning, as | 
state again, to impugn the peifect honesty of hig 
motives, 1 think his views are rather too narrow 
in reference to questions of economy. They are 
When 


which promises to pay a hundred or a thousand. 
fold to the people of the country, or to the great 
sections of the country, what the Government 


| gives out of its Treasury for the support or estub- 
lishment of such a work is well given. 


I desire to state that I know my colleague [Mr. 
Jones] had it in view to move some proposition to 
this bill. Hetold meso. I suppose I could not 


| at this stage of the session ask that it should be 


laid over on account of his absence. I presume 


| he is sick, although I have had no communication 


from him to-day. He is not in his seat, and | re- 
gret it very much. I do not know what his prop- 
osition was. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. This debate is very much 
aside of the real question. These gentlemen en- 
tered into a contract to carry the mail for a certain 
sum on this route. They prepared themselves to 
do so; they laid out a very large sum of money, 
but did not proceed. Now, one fact was clearly 
established before the Committee on the Post Office 
It is 
the prominent and controlling fact, that these gen- 


| tlemen could not have carried the mail on the boats 
| for the sum designated in the contract, without 
| carrying the freight; that is a fact admitted on all 
| hands. 
|to the specified terms of the contract, witbout 
| carrying freight. They are not forbidden, .. the 
| contract, from carrying freight; they expected to 
| carry it,as I firmly believe; they honestly expected 
| to do it. 
| is admitted. 
| ted. 
| could not carry the mail without carrying freigh'; 
_and, secondly, that there has been a large |oss. 


They could not carry the mail according 


There is, therefore, clearly a loss; that 
There is a large loss; that is admit- 
The two facts are admitted; first, that they 


What do we propose to do? To refer the case to 
a very competent and impartial officer to ascertain, 


| not the consequential damages, but the real dam- 
/ages; and the question is, whether we shail do 
| that? 
| on > Post Office and Post Roads have so de- 
| cided. 


I think we ought to do it; the Committee 


Mr. MORTON. As a memoer of the Com- 


| mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, it is 
| proper that | should make a remark or two in 
_ relation to this amendment. 


Most of the discus- 
sion upon it has been irrelevant, and I am glad 


| that the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania has 
| drawn the attention of the Senate to the true ques- 
| tion before us. 


The facts of the case lie in a nut-shell. Congress 
authorized the Postmaster General to contract for 


| mail service on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 


from Louisville to New Orleans. After some 


| delay, a contract for that service was made with 


Mr. Glover and his associates. They were, under 
that contract, bound to furnish suitable and proper 


boats for the transportation of the mails. ‘The 


| Postmaster General, acting with great caution, as 
and-by. That was one of the things to which I || 


I understand, appointed an agent to repair (0 
Louisville, and there inspect and examine the 


_ boats presented by these contractors. The agent 


southwest and south are incomplete, and it may be || did so, and reported to the Department that the 
' very long before they will be completed. Why || contractors had presented proper boai« for the 
ate concurred in the proposition. Now, | appeal | should we halt at the expenditure of 300,000 to || transportation of the mail, complying with all the 
to the Senator from Texas whether he stil! pro- || carry the mail regularly between New Orleans and requirements of the contract under the law. There 
poses that this law shall stand on the statute-book '! Cairo, and the intermediate points, where such '' was no requirement that freight should not be 


ississippi annually. With these views the Sen- 








o 
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carried, but simply that they should furnish suit- || 

e aud proper boats for the transportation of the 

. This provision of the contract was com- 

»/ with, and the boats of the contractors were 
reported to the Department to be fit for the service; 
but when they made application to the post office 
event at Louisville for the mail, it was refused to 
them, on the ground that they were about to carry 
freight on their boats. There was no provision 
in the contract prohibiting the carriage of freight, 
and | presume there is no such provision in any 
mail contract throughout the Union. Every one 
conversant with the trade of the Mississippi must 
know that it would be the height of folly for con- | 
cractors for a daily mail on that river, requiring | 
iwenty or thirty boats, to employ them simply in 
transporung the mails and passengers; and that to 
carry out such @ provision must result disastrously 
to the parties concerned. ‘They made formal ap- 
plication for the mail for fifteen days, and each day 
it was refused to them. Aftera full examination 
of the papers, [ have come to the conclusion that 
the contractors fully and completely complied with 
every provision of thecontract, and that the Post- 
master General refused to deliver them the mail 
ou a ground not recognized by the law, or by the 
contract, 

As I presume the Senate is always glad to con- 
form its action to precedent, | desire to recall to 
its recollection a similar case in which we granted 
relief at the last session of Congress. The cir- 
cumstances of that case were these: A Mr. Kelly 
made a contract for the transportation of the mail 
from Bainbridge, in Georgia, to Appalachicola, in | 
Florida. A few months after he entered upon the 
service, under representations made to the Post 
Office Department, the contract was taken from 
him on the allegation that he was not prepared 
with suitable boats for the transportation of the | 
mail. He petitioned Congress for remuneration 
for this violation of his contract by the Depart- 
ment. The fact was established to the satisfaction 
of Congress, that the Postmaster General had im- 
properly withheld from him the transportation of 
the mail, according to his contract?) What relief 
did Congress afford to him? Although he did not | 
transport the mail, they passed a lawallowing him | 
tue full amount of his contract price from the time 
when the service was stopped until the period 
when the contract expired. In order to do fall | 
and complete justice to these contractors, I think 
we should provide, in like manner, to pay them 
the full amount of their contract price from the 
time when the Postmaster General withheld the 
mail from them until the expiration of their con- 
tract. The act to which | have alluded, for the 
relief of Mr. Kelly, is in these words: 


“* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
Thatihe Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized aud directed to have the accounts of John W. Kelly, | 
late contractor on route No. 3540, from Bainbridge, Georgia, 
to Appatachicola, Florida, audited and settled by the proper 
accounting Officers, and to allow said Kelly the contract 
price supulated to be paid to him, to wit, the sum of $2,400 | 
per anuum, from the Ist of September, 1852, to the 13th of 
ow 1859, the day on which his contract would have ex- 
pired. | 


Congress, in that case, allowed the contract price | 
up to the day on which the contract would have 
expired, although the services were not performed, | 
it appearing, to the satisfaction of Congress, that | 
the whole service would have been performed if 
the Post Office Department had not attempted to 
annul the contract on the same principle. Iam 
inclined, in this case, to go further than this amend- 
ment does. I think that, in justice and equity, 
these contractors are entitled to their full contract 
price up to the very day on which their contract 
would have expired. I shall, of course, support 
the amendment, although it does not carry out 
my own ideas of justice. 

Mr.SEWARD. Mr. President, the state of 
this case seems to me to be about this: Congress | 
authorized a contract to be made for a certain 
service on the Mississippi river in a certain way. | 
The Postmaster General issued advertisements 
specifying the terms, manner, and form of service; 
proposals were received, and the proposition of 
these parties was accepted. The contract with 
them was reduced to writing and executed. The 
parties went cn in good faith and prepared them- 
selves at very great expense for the performance 
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/am not disposed to enter into it. 


| have established. 
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of their duties under the contract. When they 
wereready to perform itand demanded the mails for 
the purpose of carrying them, the Postmaster Gen- 
eralrefused toallow them, insisting that they should 
convey the mails in boats not carrying freight—a 
provision which was not contained in the contract 
which he had executed. They insisted upon car- 
rying freight, as the contract which they had with 
him, or with the Government, allowed them to do. 
He refused to permit them to carry the mails at 
all, unless they would, in addition to the terms of 
the contract which had been agreed upon, also 
adopt another condition which would be ruinous 
to the whole enterprise—a condition, which, if 
required in the original contract, would have pre- 
vented them from accepting it—a condition which 
would impose on them an expense double the 
amount ofall the advantages which they were to 
derive from the contract itself. 

There was a difference between the contract, as 
the Postmaster General thought he ought to have 
made it and as he actually did make it; but there 

y23 not the least suspicion of evasion, duplicity, 
misconduct, or misrepresentation onthe part of the 
contractors. They came forward and made in 
good faith the contract which was required. Af- 
terwards the Postmaster General thought he ought 
to have made a very different contract. I repeat 
again, that, if the condition which he sought to 
impose had been insisted upon, it would have 
been impossible for these men to accept the con- 
tract unless by receiving asum double or treble 
the amount which the Government actually agreed 
to pay. 

Now, then, the Postmaster General has brought 
the matter into this dilemma: The contractors 
built several vessels; they sacrificed those vessels; 
they have been ruined, or nearly so, in the attempt 
to execute the contract as they made it. The 
Postmaster General, without any reservation in 
contract authorizing him to doso, refused to allow 
them to perform it. It seems to me that it would 
be a very convenient, though not a just, thing to 
have a Postmaster General to break contracts, a 
Postmaster General to refuse to award damages 
for their violation, and a Congress to refuse to re- 
view the action of a Postmaster General so acting, 
and to have the Government justify its blunders 
on the one side, and the individual citizen bear its 
consequences on the other. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment, in the first place, affirms that the Postmas- 
ter General has violated a contract. Now, we 
have neither the time nor the means to enter into |, 
an inquiry in order to satisfy ourselves that he | 
has done so. It next proposes that the First 
Comptroller shall ascertain the damages, and that || 
whatever he may say ought to be paid shall be 
paid. It does not leave it to him, or any other 
officer of the Government, to say whether or not 
the contract has been violated; but it is to leave it 
to the First Comptroller to say what ought to be 
paid in the shape of damages. Now, if there ever 
can be a case properly belonging to the court of 
claims which we have established, this is the case. | 
That will be a tribunal before which these men | 
can go and have their claims examined and adju- 
dicated. It seems to me that there could be no 
more unsafe tribunal than this body, with such 
means of information as we have before us to 
pass upon such a claim. 

The other issue which was raised by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Bensamin} does not 
belong, it seems to me, to this amendment, and | 
Clearly this 
amendment ought not to be put upon an appro- 
priation bill. It is to provide fora private claim, 
which legitimately belongs to the court which we | 


Mr. GEYER, Mr. President, when this 


-amendment was first offered, | was disposed to 


vote against it, because I thought it was out of 
place, and properly belonged to the jurisdiction of 


| the new court of claims which we have agreed to 


establish; but, on reflection, | am convinced that 
1 ought to vote for the amendment. I have no 
doubt, and never have had that this contract was 
violated by the Postmaster General; | have no 
doubt, and never have had, that, on the very first 
gabe we ought to administer a rebuke to 

im. 

Objection is made to this amendment as out of | 
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place. I have heretofore almost uniformly voted 
against the introduction of any claim upon an 
appropriation bill. 1 voted, but a few days ago, 
against my wishes and feelings in regard to a pri- 
vate claimant, whose claim wa urged asan amend- 
ment to the Indian appropriation bill. [ have 
acted on the principle that the appropriation bills 
ought not to be made the vehicle for carrying pri- 
vate claims, or making provision in regard to the 
general laws of the land. But we have fallen into 
the habit in the Senate, and the example is being 
followed by the Houseof Representatives, of con- 
verting the appropriation bills into an omnibus to 
carry every measure which can receive a majority. 
We fiud now in the civil and diplomatic appro- 
priation bill, which will be before us in a few days, 
provisions regulating the tariff, a complicated and 
intricate subject, interesting to the people of the 
United States. Those provisions have been in- 
serted in that bill by the House of Representatives, 
and | suppose, judging from the nature of the vote 
in the House, they are to be carried here. If an 
amendment of that description is to be placed on 
the civil and diplomatic bill, [can see no reason 
why we may not as well make the appropriation 
bills carry every measure which can meet the 
approbation of Congress. 

i shall, however, vote for this amendment, prin- 
cipally because I wish to put on record my vote 
of disapprobation of the conduct of the Postmas- 
ter General in reference to this transaction. I de- 
sire to say nothing about his disobedience of the 
mandate of Congress at the last session, because 
{ think that does not belong to the occasion. Nor 
do I think that it needs reénforcement at our 
hands. The Postmaster General appears to have 
few, if any, friends upon this floor, and I there- 
fore decline the invitation given by the Senator 
from Louisiana to join in the discussion of his 
conduct. 

Mr. RUSK. I think the honorable Senator 
from Missouri is mistaken in the assertion that 
the Postmaster General has no friends on this 
floor. I believe I fairly stated in the outset, in 
answer to a question from some honorable Sena- 
tor, the general grounds on which this claim is 
based; but the record was immediately traveled 
out of to make an assault on the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. As the honorable Senator from Missouri 
says he will vote for the amendment to mark his 
disapprobation of the conduct of that officer, I 
send to the Secretary’s desk, and ask to have read, 
a letter from the Postmaster General, in answer to 
one from me, in reference to this case. 

The Secretary read the letter, as follows: 


Post Orrice Derartment, February 20, 1855. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of 25th ultimo, inclosing ‘ a copy of the memo- 
rial of William R. Glover and T. W. Mather, asking for 
compensation for the refusal of the agent of the Depart- 
ment to furnish them with the mails under a contract with 
the Post Office Department,” and asking me to “ furnish 
such information as will throw light upon the subject. ’? 

It must be supposed that the de-ign of the eleventh 
section of the act of Congress, approved August 31, 1852, 
directing the Postmaster Generali to make a contract to con- 
vey mails on the Obio and Mississippi rivers, was to meet 
the demands of that section of country for a new and better 
mail arrangement than then existed, under the plan of ship- 
ment by the trip on transient steamboats, running between 
Louisville, St. Louis, and New Orleans. The Postmaster 
General accordingly issued an advertisement on the 3istof 
December, 1852, in which was set forth the precise char- 
acter of the required service. After specifying the fre- 
quency of.the trips, and hours of departure and arriva) at 
the termini of the several routes, the first requirement was 
that ** the service must be performed in suitable and safe 
steamboats, of the very best class, constructed for the con- 
veyance of mails and passengers only.’’ Bidders were 
further distinctly notified that ‘‘ the object of Congress in 
enacting the law, and of the Department in executing it, is 
to obtain regular and reliable lines of mail packets.”” The 
result is given in detail in my report, made vn the 91h Feb- 
ruary, 1854, in answer to a resolution of the Senate of 24th 
January, 1854, to which [ beg leave to refer. See Senate 
Document. 33d Cotigress, Ist sessidn, No. 31. 

The contract of Messrs. Glover & Mather demanded that 
the service should be performed in ‘‘ suitable and safe steam- 
boats ;’’ that is, boats suitable for the service required by 
the advertisement, constituting a regular and reliable line of 
mail packets, arriving and departing at fixed hours at the 
principal points, and not subject to the delays consequent 
upon the reception and discharge of freight. 

Some time atter the execution of the contract, I was first 
informed that the proper class of boats for its-fulfillment 
could not be immediately provided, and being anxious that 
the service should commence at the earliest day, L per- 
mitted the contractors to report for the line such bcats as 
could be obtained, for temporary service, until they might 
be able to complete the regular line of mail packets of the 
class described by the advertisement. 
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Messrs Glover & Mather then presented a list of boats, 
all of which, except two They were having constructed, 
were found to be already engaged in conveying mails on the 
old plan, by the trip. They were pursuing the usual freight- 
ing business, and no change in this respect was proposed. 
Had they been accepted as regular mail boats, under the 
contract, the design of the law would have been defeated, 
and the just expectations of the public disappointed, be- 
cause the service would have remained practically un- 
changed. 

The shipment of mails by Messrs. Glover & Mather would 
have differed from the existing service Only in this: that the 
Department could levy and collect fines from themr‘tor fail 
ures to arrive in time, or to ship a mail Ona given day, 
without effecting any improvement in the mail facilities. 

In the correspondence and negoualions between the con- 
tractors and myself, the feasibility of employing low pres- 
sure boats was considered, and the only pornt of doubiful 
legality in my mind, in connection with the advertisement, 
was as to the excess of service Originally specified. The 
other requirements of the advertisement, as to the construc- 
tion of boats for mails and passengers only, were never dis- 
cussed. being satisfied that high pressure boats should be 
allowed, and that the wants of the public would be sufhi- 
ciently met with a reduction in the amount of service, 
contemplate ad by the acceptance of Ist March, 1853, | or 
dered the modifications expressed in the letter of my second 
assistant,(Mr. Dundas,) to Messrs. Glover & Mather, on the 
23d May, 1853. Nonewcontract was coutempleted. The 
acceptance of Jet March, 1853, according to the advertise 
ment, was simply changed, so as to dispense with the re- 
atricoon to low pressure boats, and reduce the service and 
pay. In every other respect it remained as binding as if no 
modification had been made. 

It must 
and improved mail service, different from that which had 
been tested for many years, and found inadequate to the 
public wants. The Departineni demanded such service. 
Messrs. Glover & Mather unconditionally bid to carry the 
mails, ‘agreeably to the advertisement of 3lst December, 
1°53,’’ in eteamboats, ** as required by the advertisement.” 
Their bid was accepted, but failing to present suitable boats, 


er to run the boats presented in a proper manner, the mails 


were withheld trom them. 

There were other bidders who had, no doubt, fixed their 
prices, after duly considering all the requirements of the 
Department, and it would have been the grossest act of in- 
justice to them to dispense with any of the published con- 
ditions and restrictions, in favor of the accepted bidders. 

lam, sir, respectfully, &c.. JAMES CAMPBELL. 
Hon. Tuomas J. Rusk, Chairman of the Committee on 

the Post Office and Post Roads, United States Senate. 


Mr. ADAMS. I have an amendment to offer 
te the amendment. It is a provision which was 
unanimously agreed to by the Post Office Commit- 
iee, but subsequently a majority changed their 
views. My amendment is to strike out all of the 


amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, | 


after the word ** enacted,’ and insert: 


That the proper Comptroller of the Treasury, under the 
instructions of the Attorney General, inquire whether the 


contract made by the Postmaster General with William R. | 


Glover and ‘Thomas W. Mather, and their associates, for 
earrying the United States mail on route No. 5102 in the 
year 1853, was violated by the Postmaster General without 
legal and adequate cause, and if it Wasso violated, then to 
ascertain and allow such damages as they are entitled to 
in equity and justice by reason of such violation; and that 
such damages be paid to the said Glover & Mather and their 
associates, out of any money iv the ‘Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 


The amendment to the amendment was rejected; 


and the question recurring on Mr. Bropugap’s 
amendment, 


Mr. ADAMS asked for the yeas and a 


which were ordered and taken, and are, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Badger, Bell, Benjamin, Bright, 
Brodhead, Brown, Clayton, Cooper, Dawson, Douglas, 
Foot, Geyer, Gillette, Gwin, James, Jones of lowa, Mor- 
ton, Seward, Sumher, Thompson of Kentucky, Wade, 
Weller, and Wilson—24. 


NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Dodge of Wisconsin, Fitzpat- | 


rick, Hunter, Mallory, Pearce, Pettit, Rusk, Sebastian, 
Slidell, Stuart, Toombs, Wells, and Wright—14. 


Se the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. I move to amend the clause appro- 
priating $5,921,938 for the transportation of the 
mails, by striking out ‘ twenty,’’ 
** eighty,” 
The additional sum of $60,000 is the amount esti- 
mated by the Department for the transportation 


and inserting | 
so as to make the sum $5,981,938. | 


of the mails in the Territories of Kansas and Ne- | 


braska. They were not included in the original 


bill, because there were no mail routes there estab- 
lished by law. 


Ihave a letter from the Postmaster General | 


inclosing the estimates. At all events no injury 


can be done by the appropriation, because it is 
left to his discretion. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. _L have another small amendment 
from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


Roads: 





have been designed by Congress to provide new 
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Laurie, a reasonable compensation for performing the du- 
ties of two desks in the Post Office Department, not to 
exceed half-pay of a clerk for the time he was so em- 
ployed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSK. I have another amendment to 


propose from the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads: 


Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster 
General be, and he 1s hereby, authorized to pay Uriah P. 
Monroe, his fepresentatives or assigns, his pay in full for 
extra mail service on the mail route from Sacramento to 
Shasta, in the State of California, commencing October 1, 


A. D. 1851, and ending July 15, 1852, the sum of $5,541 61. 


Mr. HUNTER. Is not that a private claim ? 

Mr. RUSK. 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads of the 
House of Representatives, explaining the matter, 
and showing that this is not a private claim within 
the exception of the rule; but it is to pay for ser- 
vices performed under the direction of the proper 
officer. . | ask that the report be read. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

‘““The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads to 
whom was referred the memorial of Uriah P. Monroe, ask- 
ing compensation for extra mail service, report: Thatin 
the month of June, 1851, the memorialist contracted to 
transport the United States mail from Sacramento to 
Shasta, in the State of California, once in each week, for 
the annual compensation of $7,000. That on the Ist of 
October, 1851, the special agent of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for California, having full authority so to do, directed 
the memorialist to furnish a semi-weekly service over the 
same route. In compliance with such directions he per- 
formed semi-weekly service until July, 1852. 

* ‘These facts are clearly set forth in communications of 
the said special agent to the Post Office Department, which 
clearly showed the importance and extent of the service. 
it appears, further, that for much of the time the service was 


rendered particularly difficult on account of the overflow of | 


the valley of Sacramento, which made it necessary for the 
memorialist to employ a steamboat on a portion of the 
route. The statements of the special agent are supported 
by several affidavits, and the committee can see no good 
reason why pro rata compensation should not be allowed. 
The memorialist claims $7,900, and the special agent rec- 
ommends the payment of that amount. The committee, 


however, can see no sufficient cause for a departure from ' 


the rule of pro rata compensation, and report a bill accord- 
ingly.’? 


Mr. HUNTER. Thisisa privateclaim. Itis not | 


a claim underany law of the United States, or under 
any contract. It appearsto have been reported asa 
private bill in the House of Representatives. If we 
admit this, [do not see what limit there is, or where 
we shall stop. We might just as well puton this 
appropriation bill all the private claims which have 
been reported by the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. I know that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Geyer] has advanced the theory, 
that because the House have put certain things on 
an appropriation bill, therefore everything should 
go on those bills; but I think he will find cause to 
review his opinion. If he acts on that theory for 
an hour longer, I think he will find ample reason 
for reviewing his opinion. There is more reason 
now for keeping the appropriation bills clear from 
such things than there ever was heretofore, because, 
as | have said, there is a court established to try 
such claims as these; and it can better try and de- 
termine them than we can. 

Mr. RUSK. The report states that the addi- 
tional service performed upon the route which 


| was already in operation, and for which this gen- 


tleman was the contractor, was performed by the 
direction of the special agent of the Post Office 
Department in California. According to law, if 
that service had been performed by the special 
direction of the Postmaster General, a pro rata 
allowance would have been made for it; because 
the law provides that the Postmaster General may 
either diminish or increase the service on every 
contract, allowing pro rata compensation. Instead 


of the Postmaster General ordering the increased | 


service on this route, it appears from the report 
that it was ordered by the special agent of the 
Department in California. The distance between 
the seat of Government and California renders it 
extremely necessary to have some person on the 
spét to take charge of this branch of the service. 
The Senate, on one or two occasions, have agreed 
to provisions giving extraordinary powers to the 
special agent in California in consequence of the 


| distance from here to. there, and the difficulties 


which might attend waiting for instructions from 


the Department in cases of emergency. Such en- | 


I have here a report of the Com- | 
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Senate. 


present head of the Deparment has recommende; 
them, in consequeace of the difficulty which | hay 
stated. 

If the service in this case had been ordered b, 
the Postmaster General himself there would hays 
been no necessity for coming to Congress for pay. 
ment of this amount; but it was ordered by the 
special agent, when the Postmaster General coy|q 
not be consulted, and, therefore, it seems to me 
that it isa case clearly admitted by the rule. |; 
is in compliance with the spirit of the law. The 
service has been performed. It has not been re. 
pudiated by the Postmaster General. It was done 
under the direction of the special agent, and we 
only propose to give a pro rata compensation which 
would be allowed by law if it had been done under 
the personal direction of the head of the Depart. 
ment. According to the report it appears that the 
claimant asked for $7,000, but it was determined 
not to go beyond the pro rata compensation recog. 
nized by law. 

Mr. GWIN. If the law was then as it is now, 
this money would have been paid without the 
necessity of coming to Congress. I hope there 
will be no objection tothe amendment. The laws 
have been amended since the transaction occurred 
so as to give the special agent in California the 
power referred to by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. WELLER. I may beallowed tosay that 
the papers in this case show that the reason given 
by the special agent for requiring this extraordi- 
nary service, was in order to break up the private 
expresses. Those expresses were carrying all the 
mails on the route, and in orderto break down the 
expresses, the special agent of the Department 
directed this additional service; that is, he directed 
the mail on this route to be carried semi-week|y 
instead of weekly, as provided for by the origina! 
contract. The proof shows that the service was 
rendered at great sacrifice by the contractor; that 
he was compelled to put a steamboat on the route 
for the transportation of this mail, and the deliv- 
ery of it at the different points on the Sacramento 
river. He performed the service for nine months, 
and all the amendment proposes is, that he shall 
receive a pro rata compensation for nine months 


ave 


| Service, according to the terms of the original con- 


tract. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor.) 
The Chair feels compelled to entertain the amen¢- 
ment, both under the rule and the practice of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It seems, from the state- 
ments of gentlemen, and the evidence in the case, 
that here is a good claim. No objection is made 
to it on its merits, but the objection is made that 
it is a private claim which is proposed to be added 
to an appropriation bill; and it is said that we 
have agreed to constitute a court of claims to settle 
questions of that character. Sir, if the bill estab- 
lishing a court of claims which we passed here had 
been signed by the President, and were now the 
law of the land, I should vote against the introduc- 
tion of this claim, but | do not know what mey 
happen. That bill is not yet a law, and until it 
does become a law, I must proceed to legislate 
precisely as if there were no such law. There is 
none such. I should have voted against one or 
two other propositions to-day if it had not been 
for that fact. I mean to vote for this claim. _ 

But now let me say thatif the bill which we did 
pass here, establishing a court of claims, shall be 
signed by the President, and become the law of 
the land, i do earnestly hope that the Senate of 
the United States, after constituting a tribunal to 
decide these questions, will entertain jurisdiction 
over them no longer. Sir, let me admonish gen- 


| temen that if, at this session after that bill shell 


become a law, we entertain these claims, our 
decision will be quoted hereafter at every suc- 


| ceeding session, and we a our action, com- 


pletely nullify our own law. hen that bill shall 
become a law let us adhere to it; let us stand by 
the decision of the tribunal which it establishes, 
and give that great scheme a full and fair trial. 

anticipate immense good from it; but I should 
anticipate no good ai all from it, if the Senate of 
the United States were to reverse its own decision, 
and proceed to take up private claims after we 
have constituted that court, and go on as we have 


Sec. —. .And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster || 2ctments have been introduced at the request of |! heretofore done. Whenever that bill shall come 
former Postmasters General, and | believe the '' here signed by the President, being a law ef the 


Seneral be, and he is hergby authorized to pay Cranston 
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lend, 80 far as my vote is concerned I shall go 
against all attempts to take away jurisdiction from 
she court we have established. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole were concurred in. 


Mr. RUSK. I now renew the following amend- 
ment, which I offered in Committee of the Whole, 
and which was then rejected: 
ind be it further enacted, That the proper 


Sec. 


Comptroller of the Treasury, under the instructions of the 
suorney General, inquire whether the contract made by 
the Postmaster General with William L. Blanchard for car- 
rying the United States mail on route No. 5066, in the year 
Is 
] 


53. was violated by the Postmaster General without legal 
and adequate cause given by said Blanchard ; and if it was 
so violated, then to ascertain and allow such damages as he 
is entitied to in equity and justice by reason of such viola- 
tien; 
outof any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated. 

Mr. COOPER. I voted against that amend- 
ment when we were acting as in Committee of the 
Whole, but | did so from a misapprehension of the 
question. 1 desire now to say that I shall vote for 
it. I deem this explanation due to the change of 
my vote. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, 


and that such damages be paid to the said Blanchard | 


and the bill to be read a third time; and the bill, | 


as amended, was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. SAM. MAYALL, 
OF MAINE, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 26, 1855. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. MAYALL said: 

Mr. Cuarnman: | enter upon the discussion of 
the tariff bill with a great degree of reluctance; 
for | know it is a subject that has engrossed the 
attention of the wisest statesmen who have gone 
before us, and one on which they have been 


widely divided. It baffled their skill and judgment | 
to reduce it to that perception in which it would || 


have an equal and satisfactory bearing on the 
various sectional interests of our country. 
ever been a subject of strife and contention in this 
Hall; because there are various and conflicting 
interests represented on this floor; and it is mor- 
ally impossible to fix upon any tariff that will be 
satisfactory to all parties. Hence it becomes us 


It has | 


to meet it in a spirit of concession and compro- | 


mise. 
Sir, if I understand the policy of the Secretary, 


[Mr. Guthrie,] it is to reduce the revenue to meet | 


the current expenses of our Government, and 
afford equal protection to the agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing interests of our coun- 
try, and thus reduce taxation, ameliorate the con- 
diton of the poor, and meet the wants of the 
people. In this measure I concur with the Secre- 
tary in the recommendation of this principle, and 
shail cheerfully support him to this end. 
Proposing, as the bill does, to revolutionize, to 


some extent, our tariff system, it becomes more | 


directly interesting to the New England States, | 


engaged, as they are, extensively in manufacturing 
business. 
examine into the history of the legislation of our 
country on this subject, and to refer to the practi- 
cal effect that the principal tariff acts produced 
upon the business of the country. From the his- 
tory of the past, we shall be able to draw correct 
conclusions as to the effects of similar tariff acts in 
the future; from which we infer, that if a twenty 
per cent. tariff produced a certain effect at any 
past period in the history of our country, the same 


Hence I have taken some pains to | 


- cent. duty will produce the like effect again. | 


© with a twenty-four per cent. duty, or any other 


that may be fixed on, whether it be in favor of | 


an ad valorem or a specific duty—that is, a per- 
centage upon the value of the article, or on the 
quantity, without regard to the value or cost of it. 
In my view of this matter, not professing to have 
examined it with great care, a duty ad valorem, ur, 
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in other words, a duty upon the value of an 
article, is more just and equitable than a fixed 
specific duty, without regard to its cost or value. 

To illustrate my idea I will take the article 
of broadcloth. A specific duty would impose a 
certain sum upon every square yard or inch of it, 
without regard to cost or quality, and thus a man 
who is only to wear cloth worth two dollars per 
yard would pay as much money into the Treasury 
as a man who wears cloth worth ten dollars per 
yard. This is clearly unjust. On an article of 
cutlery, the cost of which varies as much, prob- 
ably, as any other imported, the system of specific 
would impose as high a duty on a farmer’s coarse 
jack-knife, costing only twenty-five cents, as on 
the Congressman’s highly polished knife, costing 
five dollars. 
would fix the duty in proportion to its value. 

Sir, [ am therefore in favor of a tariff of duties 
upon the ad valorem principle, so long as the ex- 
penses of maintaining the Government are paid 
from money raised by a tariff, it being a more just 
and equitable system than that of specific duties. 
These should be discriminating, leaving the highest 
percentage upon articles of luxury, and making 
as many of the indispensable articles of living free 
of all duty as possible. But my opinion has long 
been that money required for the support of the 
National Government should not be raised in this 
manner for several reasons. 

In the first place, it is impossible to regulate a 
tariff of duties, so as to raise the exact sum—or 
anything approximating to it, required for the 
expenses of the Government. You either havea 
deficiency requiring a loan, ora surplus. Now, 
the money thus raised, comes as directly from the 


pockets of the people as any other tax, and far | 


more unequally in its operation. 


To explain my meaning, I will take one of my | 


neighbors, who has an estate worth $100,000 and 
no children—perhaps a miser. 
sume one tenth the amount of articles upon which 


duties are levied that is consumed by another |! 


neighbor,*who, although not worth a thousand 
dollars, has ten children in his family. Now, sir, 
if I understand the object of Government, it is 
to protect the property and life of the governed; 


hence it is self-evident, that he who has the | 


largest amount of property to be protected by the 
Government should pay the largest portion of the 
expenses of maintaining it. This cannot be done 


| by levying duties upon imported goods, and 


therefore, | hope to see the day when this system 


| shall be abandoned, and a more just and impar- 
| tial one established in its place. 
| Mr. Chairman, on an examination of this sub- 


| ject, I have one proposition to make to the South. 


It is said on this floor that it is for the interest of 
the South to have free trade. Now, sir, | with 


| them willabandon protection, and will voteto abol- 


ish our revenue laws for the collection of duties 
upon foreign articles of importation; and, if it be 
the pleasure of the South, I will vote to sell all 
our custom-houses to the highest bidders, and 


| thus dispense with the extuse for making appro- 


priations to the amount of three or four millions 
per annum, merely to adorn and beautify some 
| growing city, to make the property in its locality 
more valuable at the expense of the General Gov- 
ernment. Dispense with these custom-houses, 


| and we should be relieved of a burden of officers 


who are now political paupers, who are ever 
ready to do the bidding of the party in power, 
and who are used successfully for political pur- 
| poses. Dispense with the custom-houses and 
| establish direct taxation instead, and you would 
vastly curtail the expenses and the patronage of the 
Executive. Let the revenue for the support of 
the General Government be raised in the same 
way as that for the support of each State gov- 
| ernment is raised, and the operations of the Gen- 
eral Government would be greatly simplified. I 
say, I will codperate with the South to this end. 
| But, lam aware the first man from the South 
cannot be found who will adopt this course; and 
why? It is the object of the South, from what I 
can learn, to levy the duties in such a way as to 
make the cotton growing interests of that section 
as great as the manufacturing interests of the 
North; or, in other words, to make the same 
| amount ofslave-labor as valuable to them as our 
free mechanical labor ia to us of the North. And 


Whereas the ad valorem system 
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again, it is because there is a constitutional pro- 
vision to which they object. It is this: 

“Representation and direct tazes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included wihin 
the Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, thrce fifths of all 
other persons.’’ - 

Thus ‘* direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States,’’ according to their population, 
including three fifths of the slave population, so 
that the South would have to pay direct taxes for 
three fifths of all their slaves. lence, when put 
to the test, the South would universally object to 
direct taxation. 

There is one possible effect of the clause of the 
Constitution to which I have just referred, that I 
have never seen noticed. It is this: suppose a 
planter in the South had acquired so much wealth 
as to possess two hundred thousand slaves. This 
would be a sufficient population to comprise one 
congressional district, for three fifths of this 
number would be one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand. This planter would thus be enabled to elect 
himself to Congress without receiving any other 
vote than his own. This feature of the Consti- 
tution, therefore, is neither democratic nor repub- 
lican. 

Sut to return to our subject. What I desire to 
show in this connection is, that the South ought 
either to abandon the tariff system, and resort to 
direct taxation,or harp no longer upon free trade. 
But the South will not adopt a system of direct 
taxation, for the reasons | have given; therefore, 
the great question to be solved is, how are the 
duties to be levied? I reply, in such a manner as 
will afford equal protection to agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing interests. I under- 
stand it has ever been one of the principal objects of 
our Government to afford protection to the manu- 
facturing interests. The first tariff act ever passed 
in the United States, begins with these words: 

** Whereas it is necessary, for the support of Government, 
for the discharge of the debt of the United States, and the 
encouragement and protection of manufactures, that duties 
be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported.”’ 

The messages of the Presidents of the United 
States, whether of Whig or Democratic Adminis- 
trations, also prove most conclusively that it has 
ever been the policy of our Government to give 
encouragement to the manufactures of this coun- 
try. Washington, in his first annual message, in 
1789, thus refers to this subject: 


“Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, 
directed their attention to the encouragement of manufac- 
tures. The object is of too much consequence not to insure 
a continuance of their efforts in every way which shall 
appear eligible. Asa general rule, manutactures on the 
public account are inexpedient; but where the state of 
things in a country leaves little hope that certain branches 
of manufacture will, for a great length of time, obtain, 
when these are of a nature essential to the furnishing and 
equipping of the public force in time of war, are not estab 
lishments for procuring them, on public account, to the 
extent of the ordinary demand for the public service, rec- 
ommended by strong considerations of national policy as an 


| exception to the general rule.’? 


Thus Washington regarded the encouragement 
of such manufactures as are required for equip- 
ments, including, of course, the woolen cotton, 
and leathern goods, as essential to the safety, 
as well as the prosperity of the nation. Jefferson 
did not withhold his sanction to a similar and 
even wider policy, for, in his fourth annual mes- 
sage, he says: 

** Whether the great interests of agriculture, manufac 
tures, commerce, or navigation, can, within the pale of 
your constitutional powers, be aided in any of their rela 
tions; whether laws were provided in all cases where they 
are wanting ; whether those provided are exactly what they 
should be ; whether any abuses take place in their admin- 
istration, or in that of the public revenues ; whether thea 
organization of the public agents, or of the public force, is 
perfect in all its parts; in fine, whether anything can be 
done to advance the general good, are questions within the 
limits of your functions, which will necessarily occupy 
your attention. In these, and other matters which you, 
in your wisdom, may propose for the good of our country, 
you may count with assurance on my hearty cooperation 
and faithful execution.”’ 

And, in accordance with this recommendation 
of Jefferson, the act of March 4, 1804, was en- 
acted, imposing import duties on certain manu- 
factured articles therein specified. In his sixth 
annual message, Jefferson thus again refers to this 
subject: 

‘¢ Shall we suppress the impost, and give that advantage 
to foreign over domestic manufactures’ On a few articles 
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of more general and necessary use, the suppression in dune 
senson Will doubtless be right, but the great mass of the 
which impost is paid, are foreign luxares, pur 
chased by those only who are rich enough to atiord them 
selves toueetbem. Their patriotism would certainly pre- 
fer ite contunuance and application to the great prrpose sot 
the public education, roads, rivers, canals, and such other 
objects of public improvement as it may be thought proper 
to add to the constitutional enumeration of Federal pow- 
ers.” 

Jefferson, therefore, was a most decided sup- 
porter of the protective policy in relation to such 
manufactured articles as he regarded as ‘‘ foreign 
luxuries.’’ Madison, in a special message sent to 
Congress, March 31, 1514, gave the following 
recommendation: 


“J recommend, also, as a more effectual safeguard and 
encouragement to our growing manufactures, that the addi- 
tional duties on imports, which are to expire at the end of 
one year after a peace with Great Britain, be prolonged to 
the end of two years after that event; and that, in favor of 
our moneyed institutions, the exportation of specie be pro- 
hibited throughout the same period.”’ 


And in his seventh annual message, Madison 
pays: 


“In adjusting the duties on imports to the object of rev- 


enue, the influence of the tariff on manutactures will neces- 
strily present itself for consideration. However wise the 
theory may be which leaves to the sagacity and interest of 
individuals the application of their industry and resources, 
there are in this, asin other cases, exceptions to the gen 

eral rule. Besides the condition which the theory itself 
implies, of a reciprocal adoption by other nations, expert 

ence teaches that so many circumstances must occur In 
miroducing and maturing manutacturing establisiments, 
especially of the more complicated Kinds, that a country 
may remain long without them, although sufficiently ad- 
vanced, and, in some respects, even peculiarly fitted for 
carrying them on with suecess. Under circumstances 
giving a powertul impulse to manufacturing industry it has 
made among us a progress and exhibited an efficiency which 
jusufy the belief that, with a@ protection not more than is 
due to the enterprising citizens whose interests are now at 
Hlake, it will become, at an early day, not only safe against 
oecasional competitions from abroad, but a source of do- 
mesuic Wealth, and even of external conmerce.”’ 


A moderate protective tariff was regarded, there- 
fore, by Madison as beneficial, not only to our 
domestic manufactures, but as likely, before long, 
to promote an exporting commerce. Monroe 
taught the same doctrine. In his first annual mes- 
sage, he says: 

**Our manufactures will require the continual attention 
of Congress. ‘The capital employed in them is consider- 
able, and the knowledve required in the machinery and 
fabvie of all the most useful manufactures is of great value. 
Their preservation, which depends on due encouragement, 
is connected with the high interests of the nation.”’ 


In his third annual message, Monroe says: 

“It is deemed of great importance to give encourage- 
ment to our domestic manufactures. In what manner the 
evils adverted to may be remedied, and how far it may be 
practicable, in other respects, to afford to them furiher 
encouragement, paying due regard toall the other great 
interests of the nation, is submitted to the wisdom of Con- 
gress.”’ 


In his fifth annual message, Monroe predicts 


that, under the encouragement given by the then | 


present duties, every branch of domestic industry | 
would be carried on to an extent to ‘* meet any 
demand which, under a fair competition, may be | 


made upon it.’”’ 
annual message, makes the following admission 


And then Jackson, in his first | 


on behalf of a protective tariff for the encourage- 


ment of manufactures: 


“ The agricultural interest of our country is so essentially | 


connected with every other, and so superior in importance 
to them all, that it is scarcely necessury to invite to it your 
partic lar attention. [tis principally as manufactures and 
commerce tend to increase the value of agricultural pro- 


ductions, and to extend their application to the wants and | 


comforts of society, that they deserve the fostering care of 
Government.”’ 


Even Jackson, in his second annual message, 


contended strongly in favor of a protective tariff 
for the encouragement of manufactures, saying 


| life of labor upon the uncertain adventure. 
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a desire to sustain a general system, or to pur- 
chase support for a different interest, it should 
enlist in its favor a majority of the Representatives 
of the people, there can be little danger of wrong or 
injury in adjusting the tariff with reference to tts pro- | 
lective effect.”? And in this recommendation | fully 
concur. 

Tyler, in his second annual message, after 
showing how important it was to the preservation 
of the Union that moderate tariff duties should be 
imposed, as promotive of all the interests of society, 
and none more than those of the manufacturer, 
says: 

‘<[t cannot be too often repeated that no system of legis- 
lation can be wise which is fluctuating and uncertain. No 
interest can thrive under it. The prudent capitalist will 
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never adventure his capital in manufacturing establish- | 


ments, Orin any Other leading pursuit of life, if there exists 
a state of uncertainty as to whether the Government will 
repeal to-morrow what ithas enacted to-day. Fitful profits, 


however high, if threatened with a ruinous reduction by a | 


vacillating policy on the part of Government, will scarcely 
tempt him to trust the money which he has acquired by a 


in the spirit of conciliation, and influenced by no other de- 
sire than to rescue the great interests of the country from 
the vortex of political contention, and in the discharge of 
the high and solemn duties, of the place which I now 
occupy, recommed moderate duties imposed with a wise 
discrimination as to their several objects, as being, not only 


most likely to be durable, but most advantageous to every | 


interest of society.’ 


I therefore, | 


This, Mr. Chairman, as I shall presently show, | 


is precisely the line of policy which is most desira- 
ble at the present day, and which is demanded 
alike by the great manufacturing interests of the 
North, the safety and success of commercial en- 
terprise, and inasmuch as agriculture depends for 
its prosperity on these two important interests, 
the three leading pursuits of this great nation may 
be said to demand this moderate and conservative 
policy at the hands of the Government. 

Polk, in his inaugural address, advocated a sim- 
ilar line of policy. Although he made protection 
a secondary object of imposing tariff duties, he de- 
clared that ‘* it is the duty of the Government to 
extend, as far as it may be practicable to do so; 
by its revenue laws, and all other means within its 
power, fair and just protection to all the great in- 
terests of the whole Union, embracing agriculture, 
manufactures, the mechanic arts, commerce, and 
navigation.”’ 

Here then, sir, we see from the messages of the 
various Presidents of the United States, that it has 
been a Democratic doctrine, a Whig doctrine, and 
in fact | may say, the great ‘*American doctrine,”’ 
to afford protection and encouragement to the 
manufacturing interests of the country But, sir, 


on reading the message of the President, delivered | 


that, ‘* while the chief object of duties should be || 


revenue, they may be so adjusted as to encourage 
manufactures’’ guided in the adjustment of such 
duties, of course by the general good, placing 


**the productions of our soil, our mines, and our | 


workshops, essential to national defense,’’ in the || 
rotective tariff, and contending | 


first rank of a 
that whatever other species of domestic industry 
of public importance which might * be expected, 
after temporary protection, to compete with foreign 


labor on equal terms, would merit the same atten- | 


tion in a subordinate degree.”” He recommends 
that each particular interest which a tariff was 
proposed to protect, should be considered singly, 


«ee if ‘ . ° 
and, if after a due examination of its merits, | 


unconnected with extraneous considerations, such |! 





at the opening of this session of Congress, I find 
that a new light has dawned upon the present Ad- 
ministration, a new-fangled Democracy has been 
thus promulgated by the President: 

“ The estimates presented to Congress from the different 
Executive Departments, at the iast session, amounted to 
$38,405,581 ; und the appropriations made, to the sui of 
$58,116,958. Of this excess of appropriations over esti- 
mates, more than $20,000,000 was applicable to extraor- 
dinary objects, having no reference to the usual annue! ex- 
penditures. Among these objects was embraced $10,000,000 
to meet the third article of the treaty between the United 
States and Mexico; so that, in fact, for objects of ordinary 
expenditure, the appropriations were limited to eonsidera- 
bly less than $40,000,000. I therefore renew my recom- 
mendation for a reduction of the duties on imports. The 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury presents a series of 
tables, showing the operation of the revenue system for 
several successive years, and as the general principle of 
reduction of duties with a view to revenue, and not protec- 
tion, may now be regarded as the settled policy of the coun- 
try, [I trust that little diffieulty will be encountered in set- 
tling the details of a measure to that effect.” 


So the President would have a tariff without 
regard to protection! [am almost inclined to think 
that the Administration considers this as its last 
chance—its last step in its career of madress; 
therefore, it is determined to break down our variff 
system, destroy the prosperity of all the free 
States, and thus render its work of destruction 


| complete. 


Sir, the necessity of protecting manufactures by 
proper revenue laws, is not only founded on rea- 
son and principle, but is confirmed by universal | 
experience. Manufacturing skill is a branch of | 
education, and, like schools, must have the pat- | 
ronege of the Government to some extent It is 
better for some boys to throw away the last six 
or seven years of their minority in learning a 
trade, and come into manheod with nothing else, 
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than to work out their entire minority on a farm 
and be paid one hundred or two hundred dollars fo, 
their labor; and a nation that is merely agric, 1. 
tural, can afford to make some sacrifices for a 
ears, in order to learn the trade of manufacturjy, 
But this can only be done by tariff laws, such g, 
will exclude neither foreign nor domestic articles 
from the markets, but keep up a continued com. 
petition. No nation ever acquired the arts of 
manufacturing, but by such tariff laws. 
During the wars of Napoleon, from 1800 to 
| 1815, English fabrics were excluded or Virtually 
excluded from the continent, and in consequence 
manufactures got established in spite of the wars 
in France, Germany, and most of the other coun. 
tries of Europe, and rose to a condition nearly 
adequate to the domestic wants of those nations. 
On the treaty of 1815, which gave peace to all Ey. 
rope, each of these nations on the continent, and 
particularly France and the German States, were 
immediately inundated with English manufactured 
goods, at low prices, and their own manufacturers 
frustrated. Distress and embarrassment prevailed 
| in France for five or six years, and in the Germay 
States about double that time, until the Goverp. 
ments of those countries resorted to protective 
aws, which had the effect of rebuilding the French 
and German manufactures, and enabling them to 
_undersell the British everywhere, in breadcloth, 
silks, and many other articles. And yet, sir, in 
all these countries their agricultural products were 
increased in the same proportion with the manu- 
factures, and by means of them, because a part of 
the people in such cases will always produce more 
than the whole, if engaged only in agriculture, or 


| in any single pursuit. 


Now, sir, I propose to give my own views on 
this subject. ‘The experience of my life in manu- 
facturing has necessarily called my attention to the 
subject in apractical manner. Therefore, the plan 
which I am about to present is the result of ma- 
ture deliberation, based on much familiar acquaint- 

_ ance with the operation of the tariff laws. I regard 
the tariff as the foundation on which every great 
| American interest is based, and on it depends the 
prosperity of the American people. It is, as it 
were the life-blood of our country, giving pulsa- 
| tion to the great American heart. The agricultu- 
ral and manufacturing interests of this country are 
| inseparably connected. One cannot prosper with- 
out the other toaid it. So with every other inter. 
est, in a greater or Jess degree. ‘T'he idea that has 
| been advanced by gentlemen upon this floor, that 
if the tariff be reduced ten per cent. the manufac 
turer will have his profits reduced at the same rate, 
is perfectly preposterous. That is an old song, 
| which has been so often sung in this Hall that it 
has become stale. It has lost its.charm. The 
people know it isa humbug. The manufacturer 
will have his profit, or he will not continue his 
| operations. The effect of reducing the tariff is 
simply this: that agricultural produce is reduced 
in a proportionate degree. If the prices of manu 
factured articles be reduced, by a reduction in the 
tariff, the manufacturer makes an immediate re 
duction in the wages of his work-people, and the 
amount he pays for raw material. He will have 
wool for from twelve to twenty cents a pound 
and hides for from two to three cents a pound; and 
the articles for the sustenance of his work people 
he must have at corresponding low rates—butier 
for from six to ten, cheese from five to eight, beet 
from three to four, pork from four to five cents per 
pound; flour from four to five dollars per barrel, 
and corn from fifty to sixty cents per bushel, and 
every other agricultural production at similar 
prices. Thus it is not the capitalist, the mill- 
owner, who has to suffer, but the farmer and the 
farm lab rer. 

The plan I would propose is, to add to the free 
list such articles as are neither manufactured nor 
produced in this country—extending that list even 

| heyond what is proposed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, if the expenses of the Government wil! 
| allow; and should a larger revenue be found neces- 
| sary, | would raise it by taking articles from the 
free list and adding them to those on which the 
lowest rates of duties are imposed. Thus 1 would 








| meet the varied conditions and requirements of 
_ the public Treasury, not by this continued altera- 
tion of the rates of duty, but by adding to or re- 
| ducing the list of articles admit*ed duty free. 
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Now, sir, after the experience of the past six 
‘i snths, dur ing which manufactures and commerce 
nave been suffering severely in consequence, in a | 
reat degree, of the fluctuation caused by unset- | 
» legislation in relataon to the tariff, 1 ask, is | 
‘he Administration and the Democratic party (for | 
they are deeply responsible in this matter) pre- | 
pared to adopt such a planas I have just proposed? | 
Do they desire to avert this devastating storm 
which is threatening to blight the fairest prospects | 
of our nation as a commercial and manufacturing | 
community? By doing this we shall not disturb 
the trade, commerce, agriculture, or manufacture 
of thiscountry. Every interest which is followed | 
for a livelihood will be encouraged to pursue the | 
even tenor of its way, without fear of either | 
heavy imposts on the one hand, or universal free 
trade on the other. Labor will be in more regular 
demand, and everything pertaining to American 
industry will be raised to permanent prosperity. 

If, Mr. Chairman, you reduce the tariff to a 
uniform rate of twenty per cent ad valorem, you 
will have precisely the same tariff that you had 
from 1539 to 1842. The compromise act of 1832, 
as it is generally called, was the most unfortunate 
cariff that was ever passed by the Congress of the 
United States. According to the act of 1833, 
which was passed in connection with that of 1832, 
a tenth part was to come off in 1835, even on all 
articles paying above twenty per cent., one tenth 
part on the first of December, 1837, another tenth 
part in 1839, and another tenth partin 1841. The 
residue to come off to twenty per cent. ad valorem, 
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to see it. Then, I repeat, is it not wisdom to 
avoid it in the manner | have proposed? { would 
not disturb our present tariff of thirty per cent. ad 
valorem; but add more extensively to the free list 
in order to reduce our revenue. 

Sir, I would infinitely prefer to see the abolition 


of all duties, than to see the bill that is reported | 


by the Committee of Ways and Means made a 
law. Let the manufacturing interest be crushed 
down—ruined for a season—rather than te have 
these continual alterations in the rates of tariff du- 
ties. The manufacturing interest would then 
commence on the foundation rock of free trade, 


| and build itself up, with slower pace, perhaps, but 


with a permanency of endurance which can never 
be secured with a fluctuating tariff. 1 believe that 
the commerce and trade of this country would 
| regulate itself with a free trade policy which 
would bea basis on which every interest could 
act with a positive certainty. 
| Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of 
| the committee to another feature of this subject. 


| It is this: What has caused the present financial 
|| difficulties, and such universal distress throughout 


| our country among the laboring population? I 
say, sir, itis attributable to two causes: First, the 


| unequal manner in which the tariff of 1846 operates | 


| On the various interests of the country; and sec- 
_ ondly, the cry of ‘‘ down with the tariff and free 
trade,” raised by the Administration eighteen 
months ago. 

With regard to the first cause, the tariff of 1846 
pressed unequally. For instance: wool is made 


the first of July, 1842. It is precisely to this tariff | to pay a duty of thirty per cent., whilst woolen 
that the majority of the Committee of Ways and '+manufactures of foreign countries are admitted 
Means propose to bring us. As | before remarked, | into this country at a duty of from twenty to 


this was the worst tariff that could be passed for || thirty per cent. 


This is manifestly unjust, and 


ihe producing and manufacturing interests of this || destructive to the agricultural, manutacturing, and 


country. Trade and commerce will regulate them- 

selves under any rate of duty, and in this case the | 
manufacturer had to buy his raw material under | 
one rate of duty, and had to sell it, when manu- | 
factured, under another. It was a complete slid- 
ing scale. What we want is a permanent and 
fixed tariff on such articles as the interests of the 
country require to be protected in, and the changes 
in the requirements of the Treasury met by either 
removing from or laying on imposts on such arti- 
cles as least affect the active trading and manufac- 
turing interests. It is not under this zig-zag line | 
of policy, one rate this year and another next, 
which can give stability toany of our great inter- 
ests. It is uniformity of rate for along succession 
of years, alone, that can do this—it is this which | 


| 
} 


mechanical interests, as well as all other kinds of 
labor connected with producing the raw material, 
and manufacturing the same. Itis upon labor we 
ask for protection, and not upon capital. Those 


articles which are manufactured in this country, | 


in which the largest amount of money invested is 
| in labor, should be the most largely protected. 
The North will not consent to legislate in a man- 
ner to run down and destroy the demand for 
labor, and thus place every laboring man upon 
the same footing as the poor of England, who get 
from twenty-five to fifty cents per day for labor, 
or the miserable, starving population of Ireland, 
| and the serfs of Russia; and yet this is just the 
| state of things that would result if the tariff on 
those manufactured articles, which former Admin- 


the exigencies of our country and the welfare of | istrations,as I haveshown, of both political parties, 


the whole community demand. 
Sir, no man will pretend to doubt for a moment | 


| have striven to protect, was taken off. 


With regard to the second cause, there can be 


but thatit was in consequence of a reduction of | no doubt but that the cry of free-trade raised by 
ihe tariff that the universal pecuniary distress _ the Administration soon after coming into office, 


throughout the country from 1839 to 1842 occurred. 


with such an overwhelming majority in Congress, 


Was any agricultural production worth as much | led ae to expect that free-trade would be 


then as it is now, by one hundred per cent.? Let , adopte 


me tell my Democratic friends, if they wish to wit- | 


ness the panic, and bring about the same political | 


revolutions in 1856 that we had in 1840, they can- 
not do this more effectually than by passing this 
turf bill of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
this twenty per cent. duty. The same causes 
Wiich produced those changes then, will produce 
cmilar changes now. It is a true saying, ‘‘ like 
causes produce like effects.’’ Sir, the Secretary 
of the Treasury has made a report upon this sub- 


jet, being a comparative statement of the working | 


of the existing tariff, of the project of the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, and of the bill of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, for the year ending June 30, 


the safety and the prosperity of the country, and 
trembled for our good behavior. But in this they 
were doomed to disappointment, as events have 
since proved. The agitation for the repeal of the 
duties destroyed ail the confidence of those who 
were engaged in manufacturing pursuits, and 
hence a suspension in all descriptions of manu- 
factures was the result, until more than one half 
of the woolen machinery in this country has been 
stopped, and a very large proportion of the cotton 
machinery is also unemployed. With these facts 
staring Congress in the face, who is there on this 
floor who is not prepared to legislate for the pro- 
|, tection of American industry? Who will not 


1853, and the annual average for the six years | raise his voice and give his vote to prevent Amer- 


a that date, with the percentage of each ar- 
lucie. - 


ican labor from being sacrificed to foreign labor, 
or to the fear of such foreign competition as ren- 


This report does very well, but the evil which || ders home manufactures too risky for wise or 


would result from the tariff proposed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, is this: it will derange for 
& period of one or two years the commercial and 
mercantile interests of our country, and conse- 
quently effect, in some degree, all other interests, 


hence the financial interest of our country will be || 


in a fluctuating and unsettled condition for one or 


two years, unul trade has regulated itself under | 


the new rate of duties. Now, sir, is it the part 
*' wisdom thus to destroy all confidence in con- 


Sequence of the unsettled and confused state of | 


our financial system? I think not. No one desires 


|, prudent capitalists? Is it not the part of wisdom 
to supply our own wants, so far as the comforts 
|, of life, at least, are concerned, instead of having 
| them supplied from abroad? Give our manufac- 


tures a fair ehance; place them upon equal foot- 
ing with the other great interests of the country, 
and, from my experience in the business | know 
it can be done by proper legislation, and ‘you will 
see the prosperity of the country revive, the card 
engine and the loom will again be set in mo- 
tion, the mills will present scenes of activity and 
| industry in both the woolen and cotton districts, 
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hey naturally looked to Congress for | 


\| lation? 
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and the mechanics and operatives will again enjoy 
prosperity and domestic comforts while they are 
contributing to the prosperity and domestic com- 
forts of the whole people of thiscountry. But with 
a tariff favoring foreign labor, and a popular feeling 
in the community favoring foreign fabrics, together 
with this zig-zag movement in the tariff laws, it wal! 
be impossible to make our country independent 
of foreign manufactures, nor can we secure that 
prosperity to American industry which has been 
the object of the wisest legislators of the past to 
secure, and which the laudable ambition of the 
northern people demand, but we shall continue 
in bondage to Europe for many of the comforts 
and necessaries of life. 

The various articles manufactured in this coun- 
try, such asall descriptions of flannels, carpetings, 
shawls, delains, cassimeres, broadcloth, satinets, 

| great-coatings, &c., also, hard-ware, plated-ware 
of every description, articles now manufactured 
her&, prove conclusively that we can manufacture 
as well as the people of any othernation. I know 
it to be a fact, that many of these articles, in con- 
sequence of such an apeing after European fash- 
ions and fabrics, have to be disguised, and sold as 
foreign. With no other alteration in the tarilf 
than what I have proposed, | know from my per- 
sonal experience as a practical manufacturer, that 
we can become wholly supplied with these, and 
| many other articles, from our own factories. Even 
silks are now beginning to be made, and can be 
| produced of the best kinds, and in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply, in a good degree, the demand. 
Also, cordage, duck, and every other article for 
rigging and furnishing our vessels, and other 
manufactures, too numerous to mention, can all 
be furnished in sufficient quantities to meet the 
| demand with a proper tariff. Now, sir, it is for 


\| this Congress to say whether it will legislate in a 
|| manner to protect American industry, labor, and 
|; manufacture, and thus render us independent of 


England, Germany, France, and Belgium, or 
whether they will legislate for continuing to send 
| our gold and stocks abroad for the unprofitable 
importation of goods and results of labor—a sys- 
tem of legislation which has produced such uni- 
versal distress throughout the United States. Shall 
we persist in a course which encourages the recep- 
| tion of hundreds of thousands of paupers, relieving 
| the poor-houses of Europe, and at the same time 
the importation of millions of dollars worth of 
goods, comparatively cheap, it is true, but dear to 
| the consumer at any price when pauperism is pro- 
moted thereby at home, by the breaking down of 
our native labor, and rendering it impossible to find 
suitable employment for the imported paupers. Is 
it wisdom to go on in this way until all our mills, 
factories, machine-shops, tanneries, hemp and 
cordage manufactories, &c., areclosed, the owners 
thereof ruined, laborers depending upon charity, 
and universal bankruptcy throughout our country, 
while our hospitals, alms-houses, and asylums are 
being filled with the victims of this unsettled legis- 
No; thank God! We behold the glim- 
| mering twilight of a brighter day dawning uponus. 
|| The people of the North are aroused, and are de- 
|| termined to protect themselves against slave labor, 
and foreign labor, by consuming the products of 
American industry, and if this Congress does net 
take the necessary step, the next Congress will 
certainly legislate for free soil, free men, and free 
American labor. 

Sir, the next point to which I wish to call the 
attention of the committee, is the argument in the 
public journals of the country, that all foreign 
wools must be admitted free of duty, in order to 
give sufficient protection to the manufacturer. 

This would be like ** locking the stable after the 
horse is stolen.’’? As amanufacturvr, I rebel at the 
idea. Let the wool growing interest be protected 
as well as every other interest. What would be 

|| the effect of the repeal of all duties on wool? It 

| would result in the desirnction of the manufac- 
turing business, as I shall presently show, as well 
as the wool growing interest of this country. It 
would be virtually giving to the manufacturing 
branch of woolens sixty per cent. protection, 
because we have thirty per cent. protection on 
woolen cloths, and thirty per cent. on wool, and 
import all grades of wool at the present rates of 
duty. Hence, it is self-evident that wool can 

\\ be bought more than forty per cent. cheaper in 
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rope than what it can be bought at in this coun- 


try; and if foreign wools are to be admitted free, 
our American wools will fall at once forty per 
cent. in the market, while there would be noalter- 
ation in the price of woolens. Theconclusion to 
which we logically arrive is, that taking thirty per 
cent. off all wool is the same as adding thirty per 


cent. to woolens which would be sixty per cent. | 


protection. 


According to the following table, taken from the | 


report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in 1854, 
we find that large quantities of wool, unmanufac- 
tured, were imported from the countries named: 





Pounds, Value. || 

Perr Te sesdheessaaabes 214,956 $ 28,245 
POOMG » ocvcc 000005000 00000060000 . _8 a 
Danish West Indies.......-+000 +++ 2,797 338 
BrOMeN .. ccc ccccccvccececccccsvcce 29,128 7,077 
PENT nc ic a cence 600000900008 0008 25,675 8,797 
AOE oo s.0csnsk pais doonstensivea'es 2,454 1,339 
Dutch West Indies ......+seeeeeeees 19,969 1,527 
BIGIMIUM ccccccecsesscoecevesecseeos 6.380 0) 595 
St. . Janes aos eseanssseecsaeeeas 1,396,514 261,327 
GIDPRNEAS . os cc cces sees cons seeseeses 76,639 12,120 
i ka So ghia eed Aa Oeeene 375,113 61,674 
British Bast [Indies ........ceeeeeeee 9,250 1,403 
British West [ndies........6+eese ee 12,443 1,254 
Cape of Good Tope ...... ceneeseee 903,070 255,187 
Britieh American Colonies...... coee 16,775 3,343 
GRD a sd 04 6006 00650090 000000 0008 325,574 65,737 
OIE, ins Sa Niastcadscess0nd wen 3,400 665 
France on the Atlantic ......6.6++65 9,087 2,822 
France on the Mediterranean .......1,032,96L 188,699 
Spainon the Athantic.......seeeeees 145,500 29,643 
Spain on the Mediterranean........ 20 QR2 3,385 
Portugil] ...... cecccccccccsccseceses 22,637 4,101 
CaAnd G6 VOIGes.cccccsccesccncesace 1,175 60 
BLALY cc ccccccercnvcvecesesessesccece 11,429 1,853 
DT i cvcike cidevens ies bbeeeseedeee . 1,000 66 
TMMORNT 6s 053060 aene habe tnetse 504.697 76 639 
Trieste and other Austrian ports....  ©25,273 56,167 
Turkey, Levant, &C........eceeees 4,360,326 460,285 
Ds soca k. wk bok ebb Rae AD eae ats 55,000 12,069 
WORAEUOIG 6 oi0.cs 00660066 2000eseeeen 440,982 81,145 
TORR osc cove enns 8005.6002046 6000008 124,814 12,118 
Oriental Republic of Uruguay...... 347,825 42,385 
Argentine Republic. ...........s000. 6,255,698 854,272 
CRIT oc cccccenced cccdecessscocesces 1,857,447 161,066 
POPE bs0kddecndseedewensssceesoseus 431,489 75,387 
CHINA cccccescecosccsccccceneceses 47,500 14,196 
ALICE GORETANY . o0.00.0.00000:5.00 000000 82,896 5,967 
South America generally..........+. 193, 582 27,670 
Sandwich Islands........ essseseses 4,365 598 

Total occcccscccciiccsaceccace eemeele OEO00. 165 


Sir, from the above table, we find that there | 
were twenty million two hundred thousand one | 
hundred and ten pounds of wool imported in 1854, | 
On a more minute examina- | 


costing $2,822,185. 
tion, | find the largest amount of it was long, 


coarse wool, the long fibers of which are gener- | 


ally separated from the short, the long staple being 
used for worsted, and the short and fine portion 
or fibers used for common, coarse, thick cloths 
and flannels. The fine portion of this wool comes 
into competition with our American wool. The 
price of the wool imported varies all the way from 
eight cents up to sixty cents per pound. Take 
off thirty per cent. duty, and it will reduce 
our American wool in the same ratio, so that 
which now brings forty cents per pound would 
bring only twenty-five, and wool worth thirty 
cents per pound would bring fifteen. Such a 


state of the wool market would exterminate the | 


wool growing interest in this country, and that 
great branch of our national agriculture—wool 
growing—would be destroyed, ‘The manufactur- 
ing interest would then have to depend on foreign 
markets to supply their factories; for it is a self- 


evident fact that the farmer will turn his attention | 


to that branch of agriculture which pays him the 
largest profits. As soon as we become perfectly 
dependent upon foreign markets for our wool, it 
would then be the policy of foreign Governments 
to levy a duty on all wool exported from their 
respective countries. 
our factories would have to stop operation at once, 
and we should have to depend on importation for 
all oar woolens. This would bea most disas- 
trous result, and just’ what the manufacturing 


interests of Europe would like to see accomplished. | 


No, sir; let it not be done. The report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury goes far enough on this 
point, either for the interest of the manufacturer 
or the wool grower. That is, all wools costing over 
fifty cents per pound, and all less than twenty, 
free of duty. Itisa fixed law of nature, and is 
true of nations and individuals, that our only 


safety is in self-protection. Letus legislate in such | 
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a manner that the protection will extend to every || the same protection I clatm for myself. Let the 


titution—Mr. English. 
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branch of industry alike. [t would be unjustand || wool-grower have the same protection on his woo 
impolitic to exclude the wool-grower and protect || that the manufacturer hason his woolens,as | have 
the manufacturer, especially when it would result || before remarked. The fine wools that are not 


_ alike disastrous to both. 
Mr. Chairman, there has probably been no sub- || 


ject in the history of our country on which there 


passed and repealed in relation to the tariff: 


1. July 4, 1789. 13. August 2, 1813. || 
2. August 4, 1790. 14. April 27, 1816. | 
3. July 5, 1794. 15. June 14, 1817. 
4, January 25, 1795. 16. April 20, 1818. | 
5. March 3, 1797. 17. May 21, 1624. | 
6. May 13, 1800. 18. May 19, 1828. 
7. March 29, 1804. 19. May 24, 1828. 
8. June 7, 1794, 20. May 28, 1830. | 
9. July 8, 1797. 21. July 14, 1832. | 
10. May 7, 1800. 22. March 2, 1833. | 
Jl. July 1, 1812. 23. September 11, 184]. 
12. February 25, 1813. 24. August 30, 1846. 


Although prctection has ever been the policy of 
our Government, as | have before proved, it was 
not until 1816 that the system was adopted for the 
sake of protection to manufactures and home industry, 


| which has been preserved and carried out ever 
| since that period by the acts of 1824, 1828, 


1842, 


| and 1846. But now the policy of our Government 


must be reversed, every great interest broken down, 
and anew policy established, as the President says, 
‘* without regard to protection.”’ 


I cannot believe, sir, that this new policy of the | 


Administration will be adopted. If any act pass 


| it will be one in view of the great branches of home 


industry which need the fostering care of Govern- 
ment, and to produce a sufficient revenue. This 
is what the interests of the country require, and 
what I am prepared to support. If the plan | have 
proposed,and which I believe is best calculated to 


restore the country to a sound, healthy, and pros- | 


perous condition, be not adopted, 1 am then in 
favor of the plan recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, [Mr. Guthrie,} because I believe 
it is the next best for several reasons: first, because 
it has a uniformity which neither the tariffof 1846 
nor the plan proposed by the Committee of Ways 
and Means can lay claim to; adding largely to the 
free list, as the Secretary does, such articles as are 
neither manufactured nor produced in this country, 
thus injuring no interests or individuals, but ben- 


efiting a large number of manufacturers who are | 


depending on foreign productions for their raw 


| materials; and secondly, | approve of this plan of 


the Secretary of the Treasury because he proposes 
that all articles paying duty shall pay a uniform 
rate of twenty-five per centum ad valorem. This 
will make the collection of the customs duty much 
more convenient than at present. The schedule 
of five per centum is as much trouble, and costs 
the same amount of labor in our custom-houses as 
the schedule of twenty-five per centum. 


every interest of our great Confederacy, and I will 


cheerfully vote for it in preference to the plan of | 


the committee; for I know it is infinitely better. 


But, sir, the plan proposed by the committee is | 


very imperfect. It has eight different schedules, 


| with as many different rates of duty, in which 


very essential alterations should be made. Many 
of the articles in schedule C should be transferred 
to schedule E, and many in schedule F to sched- 


,ule D. The article of wool should be transferred 
| to schedule C. The bill of the committee has | 


| been reported to the House, but it has not been 
Then the result would be, || 


formed on a correct understanding of the require 


| ments of the varigus sections of this Union. The | 
| representative from Alabama cannot be expected | 


to understand the wants and interests of the peo- 
ple of Maine; neither does a representative from 
Maine understand the interests of the Northwest. 
Hence, it is very important that a tariff bill should 


| be fully discussed, amended, and perfected in the 


Committee of the Whole, so as to meet the various 


|| Sectionad interests of our country as nearly as 
|| possible. 


| denominating it as such. 





|| grown in this country, and the low priced COarse 


wools should be free, but the medium grades that 


|| are grown here should be protected. Sir, Pass 
has been so much legislation as that of the tariff. 
The following are the principal acts that have been | 


this bill, making all wools comparatively free, viy, 
the farmer on his wool the insignificant protection 
of eight per centum, and what will be the effec: 
Why, sir, it will cut the throat of every sheep in 
the United States, and thus exterminate the woo). 
growing interest. I will not vote for this bill jn 
its present shape, much preferring, as I do, the 
plan recommended by the Secretary. 

The point on which the friends of this bill ang 
myself differ is this: they would approach free 
trade by reducing the percentage on all articles. 
I would come to the same point by letting the 
percentage remain where it is, and add such arti. 
cles to the free list as are not manufactured nor 
produced in thiscountry. In this way the revenue 


| can be reduced suflicient to meet the current ex. 


penses of our Government. 
Sir, in conclusion let me say, that Tam told by 
gentlemen on this floor, that my plan, by adding to 


| the free list,is the worst kind of protection. If jt 


be so, then I am in favor of such protection, |; 
is the manner in which the British Governmen: 
approach free trade. I have their example for 
In my opinion, it is the 
only way in which it ought to be accomplished, 


| Hence I am in favor of all needful and proper 


alterations in the tariff system. The situation of 
our country; its condition as to revenue, and every 
surrounding circumstance is favorable to the reduc. 
tion of duties paid upon imported goods. By 
adding largely to the free list, as recommended by 
the Secretary, it will accomplish the work, and be 
another step rightly taken in the direction of free 








I am | 
pleased to say that the Secretary has taken a prac- || 
tical, business-like view of the whole subject, and | 
has fixed on a plan that is completely adapted to | 


trade, demanded alike by the interests of the coun- 
try, and the growing convictions of the people in 
favor of that system,which proposes to removethe 
| shackles from our commerce, and emancipate it 
| from that bondage in which it has so long been 
confined by unwise legislative restriction. The 


|| policy of free trade has been adopted by the Brit- 
|| ish Government within the past seven years, by 


|making such articles free as wiil best subserve 
| their interests. The good work will not stop 
‘there. It will go on until thecircle is completed. 
It will spread, until the whole civilized world 
| adopt the beneficent principle of free trade. This 
| great desideratum of universal free trade must com- 
| mence with Great Britain and this country—now 
the two greatest commercial nations of the world 
—from which it will gradually spread throughout 
the principal nations of the earth, including Japan, 
the Celestial Empire, and the islands of the sea. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. H. ENGLISH, 
OF INDIANA, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 27, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
vn the state of the Union— 

Mr. ENGLISH said: 

Mr. Cuairman: | propose occupying theatten- 
tion of the committee for a short time in submit 


| ting some practical remarks in reference to the 


present condition and management of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It is not a subject, sir, the 
introduction of which into Congress has received 





any favor from me. I regretted to see it brought 
here; and when the gentleman from Vermont, 
[Mr. Meacuam,] upon a late occasion, introduced 
a resolution to raise a special committee of inquiry, 
I felt it my duty to oppose its adoption. | knew 
that such an examination would be attended with 


"expense, and a consumption of time which, a 


that late period of the session, could not well be 
spared from other and more important public bus- 


| iness—that it would tend to irritate the feelings of 
|| gentlemen heretofore or now connected with the 


As a manufacturer of woolens, I do not propose || Institution, and, ina word, might do evil, but could 


to be so selfish as to tax the wool-grower for my 
own benefit. Iam willing to give the wool-grower 





| not result in practical good. My knowledge of 
|| the subject satisfied me that nothing had occurred 
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iemand the raising of a special committee, 


-hed with power to send for personsand papers, 
1s giving to the disappointed and dissatisfied 
opportunity of assailing the Institution or its 
_@cers at the public expense. 
" Sir, [ felt conseious then, as I do now, that the 
.nagement has been such in all material respects, 
ac ought to elicitcommendation. This I may say 
with ie greater propriety and freedom, for the 
reason that the causes which led to this investiga- 
on originated and were fully developed before 
my connection with the Institution as a Regent; a 
oosition, | may add, supposed to be of some honor, 
but certainly one of considerable labor, much 
responsibility, and no pecuniary benefit whatever. 


That the.management of an institution having | 
so large an endowment, and a design so compre- | 


hensive, Should occasion difference of opinion and 


dificulty is not surprising in the least. It would 
be more surprising were it otherwise. Whilst all 


concur in desiring the accomplishment of the great 
obiect Smithson had in view—** The increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men’’—the wisest 
and best may well differ as to the proper means to 
be used to attain that end. 


Although not entirely approving all that has | 


been done, I must say, in view of the vasiness of 
the subject, and that Congress was ten years in 
adopting even the outlines of a plan, that the 
present condition of the Institution is not only 
encouraging, but a subject of congratulation rather 
than of censure, to those charged with the man- 
avement of its affairs. Sir, I ask where there has 
been any material departure from the act of Con- 
gress, or the will of Smithson? Have the funds 
been squandered or improperly applied? Is the 
institution in debt, orits income exhausted ? Have 
the officers neglected their duty? Is there corrup- 
tion or improper conduct in any quarter? Sir, it 


isan easy matter to criticise, to find fault, to in- | 


dulge in loose statements, and undefined insinua- 


tions, but 1 have yet to hear alleged any just and | 


definite cause of complaint. Look at the financial 
department, where corruption would most likely 


exist, if it existed at all, and you will find the | 


gratifying fact, that it has been so judiciously 


managed that, after paying all the current ex- | 


penses, the funds and property are this day actually 
worth double the amount of the original bequest. 


Where, sir, in this age of extravagant expenditure | 


of public money, and deficiency bills, will you 
find a parallel to this? 

The Regents are authorized to expend all the 
accruing interest, but,so far from doing this, they 
have, by husbanding*the resources, and by con- 
stant watchfulness over the disbursements, ac- 
tually saved the sum of $130,000, which they 
have now on hand to apply as a permanent addi- 
tion to the principal. What, then, is the result? 
A magnificent building, of ample dimensions, has 
been erected at a cost of $300,000. Books, ap- 
paratus, and other articles, have been provided 


for the library, museum, laboratory, and gallery | 


of art, worth $85,000. Lecturers have been em- 
ployed, original researches made, many valuable 
scientific works published and distributed, the cur- 
rent expenses entirely paid, and yet the principal 
is inrreased $130,000. And of the interest ex- 
pended, I have yet to hear where one dollar was 
devoted to an improper purpose. Does this look 
as if the Institution were badly managed ? 

If | am asked, Mr. Chairman, what the Insti- 
tution has done to carry out the object for which 
it was designed, I reply that it has not had time to 
domuch. It isin its infancy. The building 1s but 
just completed, and it is not to be expected that a 
great establishment, which is to exist ay long as 
this Government itself, is to be built up in a day. 
The foundation is being laid deep and wide, and 


the noble work will gradually but surely advance. | 


But, sir, | think it can be shown that something 
has already been accomplished; that a good be- 
ginning, at least, has been made, especially in 
view of the limited annual income, which, from 
the original fund, is less than $31,000. Why,a 
single report of the Patent Office costs three times 
as much as the entire income of the Smithsonian 
lund for a year. 

Sir, the official report, to be made at the present 
session of Congress, will show that ** liberal pro- 
vision has been made for a library, museum, and 
gallery of art, in the construction of a building, 
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which has cost $300,000. A library has been 
commenced, and means devised for its extension, 
which, at present, is valued at $40,000. 

‘* A museum, the most complete to be found in 
the United States, in the natural history of the 
North American continent, has been collected, 
which is valued at not less than $30,000. 

‘* A cabinet of apparatus, consisting of instru- 
ments of illustration and research, which is worth 
more than $15,000, has been obtained. 

‘*A beginning has been made of a gallery of 
art, consisting of a choice collection of a series of 
specimens of engravings of the old masters.’’ 

A correspondence has been opened, and friendly 
relations established, with most of the leading col- 
leges and literary institutions, not only in this 
country, but throughout the world—thus securing 
scientific codperation, and often an exchange of 
valuable researches and publications. Such rela- 
tions exist with no less than three hundred and 
forty-two foreign institutions, scattered over Swe- 
den, Norway, Iceland, Denmark, Russia, Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Great Britain, Ireland, 
South America, Mexico, and even Greece, Tur- 
key, Africa, Asia, and Van Dieman’s Land. 
Lectures upon popular and scientific subjects have 
been regularly delivered at the Institution during 
the sessions of Congress, and have been open to 
‘“‘allmen,’’freeof charge. Original researches have 
been stimulated, and many valuable memoirs upon 
scientific subjects published and distributed to all 
the principal libraries and learned societies in the 
world. ‘l'o show conclusively what has already 
been done in this direction, [ will give a list of 
some of the publications, premising, in the lan- 
guage of the Secretary of the Board, that ‘the 
Institution, up to this time, has scarcely published 


| asingle paper the production of which has not 


been stimulated and assisted, or whose character 


| has not been improved by the agency of the Insti- 


| J. H. Coffin. 


tution; and, as a whole, they are such as could 
not have been given to the world without the aid 
of the Smithsonian bequest.’” They are the prod- 
ucts of American genius, and have reflected the 
highest honor on American science. * 


WORKS PUBLISHED ¥¥ THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Qurto Volumes. 

Smithsonian Contribution, ‘o Knowledge. 1848. Vol. I., 
4°, pp. 346, with 42 plates, and 207 woodcuts. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 1851. Vol IT., 
4°, pp. 464, and 24 plates. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 1852. Vol. III., 
4°, pp. 564, and 35 plates. 

Sinithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 1852. 
4°, pp. 426. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 1853. Vol. V., 
4°, pp. 5338, and 45 plates. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 1854. Vol. VI., 
4°, pp. 476, and 53 plates. 

Mathematics and Physics. 

The Law of Deposit of the Flood Tide: 

action and office : 

United States Navy. 
Observations on Terrestrial Magnetism : By John Locke, 

M. D., M.A. P. 8. 
Researches on Electrical Rheometry: By A. Secchi. 


Astronomy. 

Six Memoirs upon the Occultations Visible in the United 
States during the years from 1848 to 1853, inclusive. Com- 
puted under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution : 
By John Downes. 1848. 4°, pp. 12. 

Researches Relative to the Planet Neptune: 
C. Walker, Esq. 

Ephemeris of Neptune for the Opposition of 1848 : 
Sears C. Walker, Esq. 

Ephemeris of the Planet Neptune for the Date of the 
Lalande Observations of May & and 10, 1795, and for the 
Oppositions of 1846, 1847, 1848, and 1849: By Sears C. 
Walker, Esq. 

Three Memoirs upon the Ephemeris of the Planet Nep- 
tune for the years 1850, 1851, and 185%. 

On the History of the Discovery of the Planet Neptune: 
By B. A. Gould, Jr. 1850. 

Meteorology. 

On the Winds of the Northern Hemisphere: By Professor 
November, 1853. 4°, pp. 200, and 13 plates. 

Directions for Meteorological Observations, intended for 
he First Class of Observers: By Arnold Guyot. 

A Collection of Meteorological Tables, with otber tables 
useful in Practical Meteorology: Prepared by order of the 


Vol. IV., 


its dynamical 
By Charles Henry Davis, Lieutenant 


By Sears 


By 


| Smithsonian Institution, by Arnold Guyot. 


Chemistry and Technology. 

Memoir on the Explosiveness of Nitre, with a view to 
elucidate its agency in the tremendous explosion of July, 
1845, in New York: By Robert Hare, mM. D. 

On Recent Improvementsin the Chemiueal Arts: By Pro- 


| fessor James C. Booth and Campbell Morfit. 


} 
a 


Geography, Ethnology, and Philology. 
Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley ; compris- 
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ing the results of extensive original surveys and explora- 
tions: By E. G. Squier, A.M, and E. UH. Davis, M. Dx 
pp. 346, 48 plates, and 207 woodcuts. , 

Aboriginal Monuments of the State of New York: com 
prising the results of original surveys and « x plorations 
with an illustrative appendix: By ©&.G 
1850; pp. 1&8, 14 plates, and 72 woodcuts. 

Description of Ancient Woks in Ohio: By Charles Whit- 
tlesey. Isl. 

Catalogue of Portraits of North American Indians, with 
sketches of sce nery, ete. 

Contributions to the Physical Geography of the United 
States. Part 1.—On the Physical Geography of the Mis- 
sissippt Valley, with suggestions fur the improvement of the 
navigation of the Ohio and other rivers: By Charles El- 
let, Jr., Civil Engineer. 

On the Vocal Sounds of Laura Bridgeman, the Blind Deaf 
Mute at Boston ; compared with the elements of phonetic 
language: By Dr. Francis Lieber. 

A Grammar and Dictionary of the Dakotah language: 
Collected by the members of the Dakotah Mission ; edited 
by Rev. 8S. R. Riggs, A. M., Missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

Vocabulary of the Jargon or Trade Language of Oregon : 
By Dr. B. Rush Mitchell, U. 8. N.; with additions by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Turner. 

Microscopical Science. 

Microscopical Examination of Soundings made by the 
United States Coast Survey, off the Atlantic coast of the 
United States: By Professor J. W. Bailey. 

Microscopical Observations made in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida: By Professor J. W. Bailey 

Notes oun New Species and Localities of Microscopical 
Organisins: By Professor J. W. Bailey. 

A Flora and Fauna within Living Animals: By Joseph 
Leidy, M. D., April, 1853. 

Zoology and Physiology. 

The Classification of Insects from Embryological Data: 
3y Protessor Louis Agassiz. 1°50. 

Catalogue of the Described Coleoptera of the United 
States: By Frederick Ernst Melsheimer, M. D. Revised 
by 8. 8S. Haldeman and J. L. Le Conte. 

Synopsis of the Marine Lnveriebrata of Grand Manan, 
or the Region about the mouth of the Bay of Fundy, New 
Bruuswick: By W. Stimpson. 

Contributions to the Natural History of the Fresh Water 
Fishes of North America: By Charles Girard. 

Anatomy of the Nervous System of Rana pipiens, L.: 

| By Jeffries Wyman, M. D. 

Catalogue ot Norih American Reptiles, in the museum of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Part 1.—Serpents: By 3. F. 
Baird and C, Girard. 


, 


Squier, A. M. 


Botany. 

Plante Wrightiane Texano-Neo.Mexican@: By Asa 
Gray, M.D. Part l—pp. 146, and 10 plates. 

Plante Wrightiane Texano Neo-Mexicane. Part If.— 

An account of a collection of plants, made by Charles 
Wright, in western Texas, New Mexico, and Sonora, in the 
years 1851 and 1852: By Asa Gray, M. D.—pp. 120, and 4 
plates. 
Nereis Boreali-Americana, or Contributions te a History 
of the Marine Algw of North America. Part l.—Melanos- 
permee : Ry William Henry Harvey, M. D., M. R.1.A; 
pp- 152, and 1% colored plates. 

Nereis Boreali Americana, or Contributions to a History 
of the Marine Alge of North America. Part I1.—Rhodos- 
epermee : By William H. Harvey, M. D.,M.R.1. A; pp. 
262, and 24 plates, colored. 

Plante Frémontiane ; or, descriptions of plants collected 
Colonel J. C. Frémont in Caliiornia: By John Torrey, 
l.. 5. 1853; pp. 24, and 10 plates. 
Observations on the Batis Maritima ef Linneus: By 
John Torrey, F. L. 8. 
On the Darlingtonia Californica: a new pitcher plant 
| from Northern California: By John Torrey, F. L. 8. 
Paleontology. 

A memoir on Mosasaurus, and the three allied new gen- 
era, Holcodus, Conosaurus, and Amphorosteus: By Robert 
W. Gibbes, M. D. 

Meinoir upon the Extinct Species of Fossil Ox: By Joseph 
Leidy, M. D. 

The Ancient Fauna of Nebraska ; or, a description of re- 
mains of extinct Mamaha and Chelonia from the Manvaises 
Terres of Nebraska: By Joseph Leidy, M. D.; pp. 124, 
and 25 plates. 
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Bibliography of American Natural History, for the year 
1851: By Charles Girard. 

Notices of Public Libre ries in the United States: By Pro- 
fessor C. C. Jewett. 

Directions for Collecting, Preserving, and Transporting 
| Specimens of Natural History. Prepared for the use of the 
| Smithsonian Institution. T'wo editions. 

These works are distributed gratuitously to most 
of the incorporated Coteges and Libraries in the 
United States, and to the leading literary institu- 
tions of other countries. They are not copy- 
righted, and are sold by the trade at a low rate. — 

It may be contended that researches and publi- 
cations of a character so purely scientific are not 
calculated directly to diffuse knowledge among the 
great mass of mankind. 

This is, no doubt, to a certain extent, true, and 
I shall be glad to see the operations of the Institu- 
tion made as plain and practical as the nature 
of the subjects will admit; but it should not be 
forgotten that the grand object of the Institution 
is to add tu the sum total of the knowledge now 
\\ existing in the world, and to diffuse it ‘‘ among 
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men,”’ rather than to scatter that more widely 
which is already accessible, ina greater or less 
degree, to all. 

‘* Scientific researches,’’ say a committee of the 
Board of Regents, ‘are often supposed by the 
uninformed to be of little or no real importance, 
and, indeed, are frequently ridiculed as barren of 
all practical utility, But nothing is more mistaken 
than this. The most valuable and productive of 
the arts of life, the most important and wonder- 
working inventions of modern times, owe their 
being and value to scientific investigations. By 
these have been discovered physical truths and 
laws, the intelligent application of which to prac- 


tical inventions has given immense benefits to the | 


world. The germs of these valuable improve- 
ments and inventions have been found and devel- 
oped by scientific research, the original forms of 
which have often seemed to the many to be as 
idle and useless as they were curious. A prop- 
osition relating to the pendulum, which for many 
years remained only a curious theoretical relation, 
ultimately furnished a unit for the standard meas- 
ures of states and nations. The discovery that 
tu magnetic needle could be moved by a galvanic 
current, seemed for along time more curious than 


useful, and yetit contained the germ of all that was | 


afierwards developed in the telegraph. It has 
been well remarked that numerous applications 
and inventions always result from the discovery 


ofa scientific principle; so that there are many 


fultons for every Franklin.” 


Besides this, it must be recollected that Smith- 


son restricted kis bequest to no parucular branch 
of knowledge. 
nected with the improvement and happiness of the 
human family, and as an answer to whatever may 


be eaid against the character of the publications of | 


the Institution, it may be stated that they relate 
to precisely the same subjects as those which 
occupied the life of Smithson himself. 

Now, sir, | will proceed to state what I conceive 
to be the true origin of all the difficulties that have 
existed in the Institution. They have grown out 


of the question whether the income should be used | 
to build up a library, as the paramount object, or | 


whether they should be applied not only for a 
library, but for such other purposes ‘* to increase 
and diffuse knowledge”’ as would, in the judgment 
of the Regents, best accord with the will of Smith- 
son, and the law of Congress organizing the Insti- 
tution. 

This is the starting point of the whole contro- 
versy. It is not pretended by any one that the 


funds have not been expended in an honest effort | 
to increase and diffuse knowledge, but that they | 


have not been chiefly devoted to a library as the 
proper instrument to effect the desired end. 
Now, as this Government is only the trustee 


to carry out the will of the gentleman whose money | 


supports the Institution, 1t becomes important to 
examine into the nature of that instrument, for 
the law deciares its true intent to be to carry out 


*‘ the will of the liberal and enlightened donor.’? | 


Sir, what is that will? I ask gentlemen to read 
it, and answer whether there is anything indica- 
ting that a library was regarded as the paramount 
object, which, like the rod of Aaron, was to swal- 


low up everything else? The bequest, in the | 
language of the testator, is, ‘* to found at Washing- | 
ton an establishment under the name of the Smih- || 


sonian Institution, for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge AMONG MEN.”’ 
the money of Smithson to the building up of a 
library as a paramount object would neither carry 
out the letter nor the spirit of his will. The 
benefit to be derived from such an expenditure 
would necessarily be local in its character, and, 
instead of being useful to ‘* men’’ in the comprehen- 
sive sense used by Smithson, would enure to the 
benefit of citizens of Washington, and the privi- 
leged and fortunate few who might from time to 
time visit the capital. Such an expenditure, in 
my judgment, neither accords with the evident 
mmtent of the will, or the character and sentiments 
of the man who made it. He did not bequeath his 
fortune to found a library alone, or to increase and 
diffuse knowledge among the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, much less among the residents and 
visitors of Washington, but ‘among men,”— 
men of all classes and everywhere, and to increase 
and diffuse every species of human knowledge. 


He considered all intimately con- | 





I submit that to devote | 
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James Smithson, Mr. Chairman, was a for- 
eigner—the natural son of the Duke of Northum- 
berland and of Elizabeth, the niece of the Duke of 
Somerset,—but he was not possessed of that in- 
tolerant spirit—that species of religious fanaticism | 
and sectional prejudice which, I regret to see, is 
entertained by many of our own nation. A truly 
wise and enlightened people should not arrogate 
to themselves a superiority in all things over 
every other part of the world, and wrap them- 
selves in a rigid exclusiveness like the Japanese, 
but should rather pursue that policy whicn would | 
gather from other nations their best and most 
valuable citizens, arts, and inventions. 
nese map of the world consists of China; other 
countries, if indicated at all, occupying no larger 
space than that usually allotted to the smaller 


class of islands. The wild Indians, and the roving | 
| Tartars, consider the customs of their respective | 


tribes, or clans, the perfection of human life, and 
regard with savage suspicion all who do not judge 
of perfection by their standard; and, in fact, every 


savage, and most all half civilized people, think | 


that within the boundaries of their own country 
are to be found all virtue, intelligence, heroism, and 
happiness. ‘They are ever jealous of strangers, 
( foreigners,) deny them all political rights, and 
sometimes persecute them to the death. 

Sir, I have some place read an account of a 


His sable majesty, plentifully besmeared with 
grease, seated on a log for a throne, and wonder- 
fully impressed with the vast speerey of every- 
thing and everybody within his own 

eagerly inquired of the officers whether he was much 
talked about in France. 1 have met some men in 
this country—even the sons of foreigners—equally 
puffed up in self-imporance with the idea that 
America is the world, and they the chief instru- 
ments in ** governing America.” 


fore, be blinded to the merit of those whose des- 


tiny it happened to be to come into the world else- | 


where, and especially those who, from choice, 
have selected this as their permanent home—neither 


| shall I forget how much our own career of great- 
| ness and glory has been facilitated by emigration. 
| Most sincerely do I trust that narrow bigotry, 


sectional prejudice, and barbarian exclusiveness 


| will never control the destinies of the United 


States! 

Mr. Chairman, James Smithson was elevated 
far above all selfish, narrow-contracted, sectional 
views. He is believed never to have set his foot 
on our soil, and yet he passes the splendid mon- 
archies of the Old World, and intrusts, with con- 
fidence unqualified, to the honor of republican 
America, the dispensation of his bequest for the 
zood of all men. 
ample fortune, his sympathies were not alone with 
these of his own class, or his own country, but 
with ‘* mEen,”’ 
declares in exalted language, which deserves to be 


written in letters of gold, that ‘* the man of science | 


is of no country; the world is his country, and 
allmen hiscountrymen.’’ Though he could boast 
that the best blood of England flowed in his veins, 
yet he said that availed him not, for his name 
would live in the memory of men when the titles 
of the Northumberlands and Percies were extinct 
or forgotten. 

Sir, the language used in the bequest corre- 
sponds with what might naturally be expected 
from one possessing the enlarged views of Smith- 
son: 

*« The great ideas of the will are those of increase 
and universal benefit. The benefit is not for one 


nation, but for ‘ men’—who make up all nations. | 
| It is for mankind—for humanity. The truths of || 
A truth | 


science admit of universal application. 
that tends to enlarge and to elevate the mind; a 


discovery that furnishes a new power, or makes a | 


new application of an old one, to administer in a 
greater degree to the wants of men; a fact that 


dence, to determine what before was doubtful, are 
blessings for a world.’? 

Mr. Chairman, it is contended by some that 
the act of Congress organizing the Institution con- 
templated a library as the leading and paramount 


object of the plan. Sir, I do not so understen3 


| of the Institution. 


A Chi- | 


| much less, but in no event more. 
| have been taken to secure, for all time, the services 


|of gentlemen of talent and standing upon the 
visit paid by the officers of a French vessel to an || 


African chief in the wilds of his native country. | 


ominions, | 


Of noble descent himself, and of | 


without limit or restriction. He | 
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the law. I am unable to find anything in it wij.» 
conflicts with the will of Smithson. The obj... 
of the law is declared to be to carry out his wisne, 
as expressed in the will. It provides a gener) 
outline for the execution of the trust, but neces. 
sarily leaves much to the judgment of the Rezents 
who are intrusted with the general managemer 

It mentions a library, museym 
&c., as objects to be regarded, but does not requir, 
that all the income shall be applied to the objecis 
specially mentioned, or a particular amount ty 
any one of them; and the ninth section expregsly 
authorizes the Regents to make such disposition ¢f 
the income, not required to carry out the provisions 
specified elsewhere in the act, ‘as they shall deem 
best suited for the promotion of the purpose of the 
testator,’’ which purpose is declared, in the tit\, 
of the act, to be ‘*to establish the Smithsonian 
Institution, (not Library,) for the increase and dif. 
fusion of knowledge among men.”’ 

The law does not specify the sum that shall be 
expended upon the museum, or any of the objects 
mentioned. Noamount is required to be annually 
applied to a library, but there is a limitation that 
it shall not exceed acertainsum. It may be less, 
Pains seem to 


Board of Regents, and they are wisely and neces. 
sarily intrusted with soine discretion in the ex. 


| penditure of the income, and the general manage. 


ment of the affairs of the Institution. Take, as 
an example, the item of books. They are an 
article of trade, and their prices fluctuate in the 
market as other articles of merchandise; one year 


| it might be expedient to make large purchases, and 


another less. Who is to determine? Surely the 


|| Board of Regents would best know what to buy, 
|| when, and in what quantities, and the law very 
No man can || 
have a more exalted opinion of this Republic than | 
I, for it is my native land, but I shall not, there- | 


properly confers upon them such discretion. |t 
does not require the rapid accumulation of a 
library; but, on the contrary, expressly provides, 
in the eighth section, ** for the gradual formation 
of a library, composed of valuable works;” and 


| that, sir, is exactly what I understand to be the 
| wish and design of a majority of the present Board. 


Why, sir, the Institution has already, by purchase 
and through the medium of exchanges, collected 


| fourteen thousand volumes, and eleven thousand 


parts of volumes, estimated to be worth $40,000); 
and if any regent or officer contemplates the aban- 
donment of the gradual formation of a library of 
valuable works, as prescribed in the act of Con- 
gress, | am ignorant of tif fact, and believe no 


such disposition is entertained. 


Whilst I am opposed to making the library the 


| principal and controlling feature of the Institution, 


{ regard it as one of the important instruments to 
be used in accomplishing the desired end, and hold 
that it ought neither to be abandoned nor neglected. 


| This was my opinion in the beginning. It is my 
| decided opinion now. 


But, sir, | do not understand that even the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Institution, Professor 
Henry, who is generally supposed to be hostile to 
what is commonly called the library plan—espe- 
cially favored by Mr. Choate and Professor Jewett 
—to differ essentially, or even materially, from my 
position upon this subject. 

Professor Henry, in a late communication, svl- 


| emnly assures the Board that, so long as the pres- 


ent law of Congress remains unchanged, and until 
other means can be afforded for their support, he 
has no idea of proposing to dispense with a library, 
museum, or gallery of art. He expressly says, 
‘* A library such as the Institution may collect by 
its exchanges, and judicious purchases, and a miu- 
seum of special objects of research, though not 
absolutely necessary to carry on the active oper- 
Senoee form one harmonious system, @? 
cou e properly supported by the present 10- 
piecing property suppo y P | 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that there is no dispo- 
sition to destroy the plan of a library such as the 


ne we law contemplates, but there is a disposition to 
opens to the analytic mind a new source of evi- || prevent alibrary from overtopping and destroying 
| other measures of equal or greater importance (0 
_ the success of the Institution—and this is the whole 


Sir, I am sure it is the sincere wish of 


issue. 
those charged with the management of this Insti- 


tution, to conduct its affairs in such manner as will 
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forther the interests of science, and be productive 
¢ the greatest amount of good. It is their chief 
Meaiel to carry out, in good faith, the design of 
-ne novle and generous Smithson, and the act of 
(oncress made in furtherance of his will. W here 
chat law is clear, it is implicitly followed; where 
‘onbts exist, that mode of action is adopted best 
ulated, in the judgment of the Regents, ** to 
carry out the design of the liberal and enlightened 
donor;”’ which design, in the clearest language, is 
declared to be, **tne increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.”’ Is it at all likely that 
eyeh a high trust would be abused by a Board of 
Revents presided over by the Chief Justice of the 
ITpited States, and composed of such men as Mr. 
Rusa, Mr. Berrren, Mr. Hawtey, Mr. Pearce, 
Mr. Doveras, Mr. Mason, Professor Bacue, 
General Torren, and others of much less name || 
but of equally good intentions? ; {| 
It may be that the operations of the Smithsonian \| 
Instituuon have not attracted the public eye, or || 
made a favorable impression upon the minds of the || 
popular masses; but [ have confidence in their judg- 
ment, and believe the reverse to be true. Be that 
es it may, it is certain that wherever science and || 
literature are cultivated, the Institution is becom- 
ing favorably known, and it is receiving the warm- 
est commendations of gentlemen of the highest | 
standing,and most exalted scholastic attainments. 
| might adduce much evidence to sustain this 
assertion, but believe the following will be con- | 
sidered ample and conclusive. The first extract I || 
spall read, is from a memorial recently presented || 
to this House from the American Philosophical 
Society. ‘It appears to them,’’ say the memo- || 
ralists, **that the Institution has been, since its 
establishment, ever honestly and wisely admin- || 
istered, and the funds expended to the best advan- || 
tage in the fulfillment of the purposes of the trust. || 
Your memorialists believe that, by diverting the || 
funds of the said institution to the formation of a 
public library, its power of diffusing knowledge || 
«mong men will be materially diminished, and 
that of increasing knowledge entirely destroyed. || 
Our country abounds in men with intellects ade- 
quate to the discovery of new truths, and with | 
tastes and education which fit them for the devel- 
opment and beneficial application of all discov- | 
eries; but is, on the other hand, deficient in the 
means of encouraging such men to devote their 
ume and energies to such pursuits, and of pub- 
lishing their results to the world, and on this 
account much useful knowledge, for which we 
ought to have the credit, is published in foreign || 
countries, and inures to the honor and advantage 
of other nations. 1} 
“Your memorialists, therefore, sincerely believ- 
ing that many disinterested men throughout our 
country, who are, by education and pusition, 
qualified to form an opinion as to what is most 
useful for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
emong men, concur in the opinions herein ex- 
pressed, respectfully ask your honorable body to 
leave to the Smithsonian Institution its present 
eficient constitution and administration, and to || 
refuse any legislation tending to impair its useful- 
ness, by converting it into a library, or otherwise.” 
The following interesting letter from Mr. Felton, | 
the distinguished professor of languages at Har- 
vard University, will show the estimation in which 
the Institution is held in Europe: 


CamBringr, (Massacuusetts,) June 30,1854. | 


; My Dear Proressor: [ have but recently returned || 
‘rom Europe, and | now desire to acknowledge the service 
youdid me by your circular letter of introduction to the 
‘Oranies of the European establishments, which are in cor- 
respondence with the Smithsonian Institution. Wherever 
I presented it was received with great kindness and at- 
tention, and had the opportunity of seeing whatever was 
¢ — interesting, and valuable in the libraries and col- 
lections, | 
x It gave me pleasure to notice the high estimation in which 
He Smithsonian Institution, under its present management, 
held everywhere in Europe. The volumes published || 
Under its auspices, have done the highest honor to Amer- | 
Mnscience, and are considered most valuable contributions | | 
€stock of knowledge among men. They are shown 
‘isitOrs as among the most creditable publications of the 
‘ee, and as highly interesting illustrations of the progress of 
‘cienee and arts in the United States; and the eagerness to | 
possess them is very great among the savans of the Old 
W ‘id. They were shown to me wherever | went, and the 
“mendations bestowed on the civilization of America, 
“evinced by the excellence of these works, both in matter || 
“i form, was deeply gratifying to me. ‘The last time [ || 


«(48 Opportunity of seeing them was in the University || 


} 


|| Knowledge among men. 


| learned societies anywhere. 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge has already carried the | 
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Library, at Athens. The librarian pointed them out to me, 
and expressed the greatestanxiety to complete the set, one 
or two volumes of which were wanting. i have a memo- 
randum somewhere which [ will forward to you. 

I promised a gentleman, with whom I became acquainted 
on my voyage from England, that I would write to inquire 
whether itis possible to purchase an entire set. He was 
desirous of adding them to his library, Will you oblige me 
by answering this question at your convenience. 

Cc. C. FELTON, 

Professor Agassiz—well known to the literary 
and scientific world—has recently written a letter 
upon this subject, in which he says: 

*¢ Every scientific man in the country has been watching, 
with intense interest, the proceedings of the Smithsonian 
Institution ever since its foundation, satisfied, as all must 


| be, that upon its prosperity, the progress of science in Amer- | 


ica depends in a very great measure. 
** The controversies which have lately been carried on 


| respecting the management ofthe Institution, have increased | 


the solicitude of its friends, with regard to its future pros- 
pects, in a degree which can hardly be realized by those 
who are not immediately connected with the great cause of 
science.”’ ° * ° * a * 


‘The votaries of science may differ in their views about | 


the best means of advancing science, according to the prog- || 


ress they have themselves made in its prosecution; but 
there is One standard of appreciation which cannot fail to 


| guide rightly those who would form a candid opinion about | 
it. I mean the life of those who have most extensively con- || 


tributed in enlarging the boundaries of knowledge. ‘There | 
are two individuals who may, without qualification, be con- | 
sidered as the most prominent seientific men of the nine- | 
teenth century, Cuvier and Humboldt. By what means | 
have they given such a powerful impulse to science? How 
have they succeeded, not only in increasing the amount of 
knowledge of their age, but also in founding new branches 


| of science? Itis by their own publications and by aiding 
| in the publications of others; by making large collections 


of specimens and other scientific apparatus, and not by the 
accumulauon of large libraries. Humboldt never owned a 
book, not even a copy of his own works, as I know from his | 
own lips. ‘He was too poor,’ he once said to me, ‘to | 
secure a copy of them,’ and all the works he receives con- | 
stantly from his scientific friends and admirers, are distrib- 
uted by him to needy students. Again, there is hardly a 
scientific man living on the continentof Europe, whois not 
indebted to him for some recommendation in the proper 
quarters for assistance in the publication of their works. I 


| Inenlion, more particularly, these details about Humboldt, 
because he is happily still among the living, and his testi- | 
| mony inay be asked in a matter of such deep importance to 


the real progress of science. But the same is equally true of 
the part Cuvier took,in his day,in promotingscience. All 


| his efforts were constantly turned towards inergasing the 


collections of the Jardin des Plantes and supporting the pub- 
lication of Original researches, giving himself the example 
of the most untiring activity in publishing his own. In this 
connection { ought not to omit mentioning a circumstance 
to which the United States owe the legacy of Smithson, 
which I happen accidentally to know, and which is much 
to the point in reference to the controversy concerning the 
management of the Smithsonian Institution. Smithson bad 
already made his will, and had left his fortune tothe Royal 


| Society of London, when certain scientific papers were 


offered to that learned body for publication. Notwithstand- 
ing bis efforis to have them published in their Transactions, 


| they were refused, upon which he changed his will, and 


made his bequest t» the United States. It would be easy to 


| collect in London more mioute information upon this occur- 
| rence, and should it appear desirable, [ think | can put the 


committee in the way of learning all the circumstances. 
Nothing seems to indicate more plainly what were the tes- 


| lator’s views respecting the best means of promoting science 


than this fact. 

** I will not deny the great importance of libraries ; and 
no one has felt more keenly the want of an extensive scien- 
tific library, than I have since | have been in the United 
States; but, after all, libraries are only tools of a secondary 
value to those who are realiy endowed by nature with the 
power of making original researches, and thus increasing 
And though the absence or defi- 
ciencies of libraries is nowhere so deeply felt asin America, 
the application of the funds of the Smithsonian Institution 


| to the tormation of a library beyond the requirements of the 
daily progress of science, would only be, in my humble opin- | 
| lon, a perversion of the real object of the trust, inasmuch 


as it would tend to secure facilities only to the compara- 


| tively small number of American students who may have 
|} the ume and the means to visit Washington whenever they 


need to Consult a library. Such an application of the funds 


} would, indeed, lessen the ability of the Institution to accom- 


plish its great object, which is declared by its founder to be, 


to increase and diffuse knowledge among men, to the full | 


extent to which they may be spent unduly to increase the 
library. Moreover, American students have a just claim 


| upon their own country for such loca! facilities as the accu- 


mulation of books affords. 

*< If I am allowed to state, in conclusion, my personal im- 
pression respecting the management of the Institution thus 
tar, | would only express my concurrence with the plan of 
active operations adopted by the Regents, which has led to 
the publication of a series of volumes equal, in scientific 
value, to any productions of the same kind issued by 
The distribution of the Smita- 


name of the institution to all parts of the civilized world, 
and conveyed with them such evidence of the intellectual 
activity of America as challenges everywhere admiration ; 
aresult which could hardly be obtained by applying a large 
part of the resources of the Institution to other purposes.’’ 


Mr. Chairman, with the following letter from | 


Professor Benjamin Pierce, I shall yield the floor, 
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satisfied tosubmit the question, whether the Smith- 
sonian Institution is being properly managed, 


| to the judgment of Congress and the scientific 


world: 


“Of all men, none can be more sensible of the valve of 
the great store-houses of the wisdom of past ag 


=s thar they 
who are obliged to resort to them in the development of 
their own researches. The knowledge which bas already 


been given to the world, and which is accumulated in the 
library, stimulates and invigorates the mund for ore mal 
thought, and supplies important materials tor investigation, 
It is to the author what the collection of models in the 
Patent Office is to the inventor; but, nevertheless, the in 
crease of knowledge depends chiefly upon the native vigor 
of intellect, and its diffusion is performed by the press. ‘To 
the strong mind the collections of the Vatican are a golden 
opportunity, richer than the mineral harvest of California ; 
but not richer than the hills and streams which sbound , 
within every man’s sight; not ricber than the stone beneath 
our feet on which is written the history of the world ; than 
the leaf of the forest, on which is inscribed the thought of 
its Creator ; or than the cloud tn the lightnings of which the 
laws and the glory of God are as distinetly revealed to the 
faithful of the present generation as they were upon Mount 
Sinai. 

‘¢ The valuable contributions to knowledge which have 
already been made by the Smithsonian Institution, are a 
living proof that vast libraries are not necessary to the de 
| velopment of new thoughts. If you will compare these 
memoirs with the scientific productions of the same period 
in Europe, you may find them, perchance, inferior in era 
dition, but not in profoundness and orgyality of thought. 
Do you believe that Smithson, who was himself engaged in 
chemical investigations, could have intended a library by 
his words, ‘ an institution for the increase and difiusion of 
knowledge among men? If you will examine his nine me- 
moirs to the Royal Society, of which he was an active mein- 
ber, and his eighteen other contributions to science, you will 
not find one of them which required a library for its pro- 
duction. Each was the natural growth of a deeply think- 
ing mind. Smithson was emphatically a maker and nota 
collector of books ; and in the scientific circle to which he 
belonged, the ordinary use of language would have totally 
precluded the interpretation which some men of quite a 
different cast of mind have presumed to impose upon his 
words. Expand his largeness of expression to its utmost 
| extent, include in it all that a generous mind like his own 
would desire it to embrace ; but let it not be cramped and 
twisted out of shape, and so forced from its original design 
that it shall wholly fail to accomplish the object of the 
munifieent testator. 

‘* Most earnestly, then, in the name of science, and espe- 
cially of American science, do I protest against such a 
gross perversion of this important trust. [ assure you, sir, 
that the great body of scientific men throughout the coun 
try warmly approve Professor Henry’s plan of conducting 
the Swithsouian Institution, and regard it as a faithiul ex 
ponent of the almost undivided opinion of scientific and 
learned men as to the proper execution of Smithson’s will 
and of the law of Congress.”’ 
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DEBATE IN THE SE 
Tvuespay, February 27, 1855. 


On motion by Mr. WELLER, the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill from the House of Representatives making 
appropriations for the transportation of the United 
States mail, by ocean steamers and otherwise, 

uring the fiscal years ending the 3U0ih of June 

d 2 the fiscal ! the 30ih of J ; 

855, and the 30th of June, 1856. 

1855, and the 30th of June, 185¢ 

The bill was reported from the Committee on 
Finance, withtwo amendments. The first was to 
reduce the appropriation for the transportation of 
the mails by the Collins line of steamers from 
$858,000 to $819,500, and to strike out the follow- 

| ing words: 

‘‘ And that the proviso contained in the first section of the 
act entitled ‘ An act to supply deficiencies in the appropri- 
ations for the service of the fiscal year ending the JUth of 
June, 1852,’ approved the 2tst day of July, 1852, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed: Provide’, That Edward k. 
Collins and his associates shall proceed, with all due dili- 
gence, to build another steamship, in accordance with the 
terms of their contract, and have the same ready tor the 
mail service in two years from and after the passage of this 
act; and if che said steamship is not ready within the time 
|} above mentioned, by reason of any neglect or want of dili- 

gence on their part, then the said Edward K. Collin: and bis 
|| associates shall carry the United States mails between New 
| York and Liverpool from the expiration of the said two 

years, every fortnight, free of any charge to the Govern- 
ment, until the new steamship shall bave comm: need the 
said mail service.’’ 


Mr. HUNTER. I think, on a reéxamination, 
|| that there isa mistake in the figures of the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on Finance. The 
committee reported the first portion of the amend- 
ment in order to reserve the ten per cent. provided 
for in the contract to be reserved. I believe that ia 
a mistake. The appropriation in the bill should 
be for the whole amount, leaving the ten per cept. 
|| to be reserved at the Department. I ask permis- 
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eion, therefore, Lo modify the amendment by leav- 
ing the eppropriation as it stands, and simply to 
strike out the provision taking away the power to 
give notice, 

‘There being no objection the amendment was so 
modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor.) 
The question is en the amendment of the Commit- 
tee as modified, to suike out the words which 
have been read. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, the amend- 
merit of the Committee on Finance is designed to 
preserve to the Government the power to give 
notice to Mr. Collins and his company for the 
purpose of putting an end, whenever Congress 
shall think proper, to the extra allowance, It is 
desiened to keep this power in the hands of Con- 
gress, For myself, I think we ought to go further. 
Individually I should be for giving the notice, but 
the committee only reported an amendment which 
was designed to’ keep it within the power of Con- 
gress hereafter to give the notice whenever they 
shall think proper to do so. It seems to me so 
eminently proper, that 1 need say nothing in 
reference to it. 

Mr. BADGER. Mr. President, I am, for one, 
not for concurring in the amendment proposed by 
the Committee on Finance. I am not for retaining 
in the Government this power of giving notice to 
which my friend from Virginia has referred. To 
me the propriety of what the Committee on Fi- 
nance propose is not so clear as it seems to be to 
him. If | understand the provision sent to us 
from the House, it is to continue this contract to 
the end of the time for which it was originally 
made, at the increased rate of allowance which 
was carried through both Houses of Congress two 
or three years ago. | am in favor of the provision 
as it came to us from the House. I was in favor, 
at the time when the increased rate of compensation 
was given, of that increased rate of compensation; | 
and ! was then opposed to the provision incorpo- 
rated into the bill in virtue of which that increased 
rate of compensation was to be subject to discon- | 
tinuance upon a subsequent notice by Congress. | 
{ have seen nothing since that time to change my 
opinions in relation to any part of the subject. I 
Jo not wish to keep this matter always recurring 
at every succeeding session of Congress, with 
applications made for giving the notice and putting 
an end to the contract, suirring up the question from 
time to time and from year to year, and keeping 
it always a matter uncertain in the public estima- 
tion whether this great enterprise is to be sup- 
ported and carried through by the Government. 
My opinion is, that the Flouse of Representatives 
have acted wisely. The additional compensation 
having been shown to be reasonable, the enterprise 
concerning at once the interest and the honor of 
the country, I think the House have acted wisely 
in proposing to take it out of future contest in 
Congrese, and to save both the country and the 
persons who are engaged in the prosecution of this 
enterprise from this perpetually recurring agitation 
with regard to the termination of the contract. I 
am, therefore, for one, in favor of holding on to 
the provision of the bill as it comes to us from the 
House, and I hope the Senate will not concur in 
the amendment moved by the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I agree en- 
tirely with the views stated by the honorable Sen- 
ator from North Carolina; and I will mention, in 
addition. to what he has said, that the effect of the 
amendment proposed by the committee could only 
reach the three last years of the contract. The 
contract has now about five years torun. If you 
reserve the power to vive notice, what will be the 
result? You cannot act on any appropriation bill 
of this kind so as to give the notice, probably 
before July of next year, and no notice to be 
eifective, would go into operation before the ensu- 
ing January. ‘There would, then, be but three 
years of the contract remaining. {[t seems to me, 
therefore, that by retaining this power you cripple 
the efliciency of the line, because you leave things 
nan uncertain state. You will not diminish the 
cost to the Government, for, against the cost of 
the contract on the one side, you must take the 
expense of prolonged discussion, and the conse- 
quent consumption of time involved by bringing || 
the question before Congress at each session. To || 
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avoid these difficulties, I think the provision of 
the bill as it comes from the House is proper, and 
I trust it wil! not be stricken out. 

Mr. HUNTER called for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment; and they were ordered. 

Mr. GEYER. Mr. President, those gentlemen 
who were here in 1852 will remember that | was 
then opposed to any change in the contract for the 
transportation of the mail by this line of steamers. 

I saw nothing in the representations which were 
then made, giving to these parties any claim for 
increased compensation, under the contract which 
they had entered into. The Senate, however, 
inserted in the deficiency bill of that year a clause 
allowing them a compensation at the rate of 
$33,000 a trip, instead of $19,250. Against that 
| voted. They also inserted a proviso, without 
which, let me say, the extra compensation never 
could have passed either House of Congress, re- 
serving to Congress the right, at any time after 
the 3lst day of December, 1854, to terminate the 
contract upon six months’ notice. Regarding that 
as a new stipulation between the United States and 
those parties, 1 am disposed to adhere to it. I | 
look upon that as a contract which we are to con- 
strue favorably towards the other party, but not 
in such wise as to surrender the only guaranty we 
have that the contract will be performed. I un- [ 
derstood it to mean, when we put in that proviso, 
that, in the event of the contingency of a non- 
compliance on the part of these contractors with | 
their high promises, in consideration of which the | 
increased compensation was granted, we might 
terminate it; and not otherwise. Therefore, when, 


| 


| at the last session, a proposition was made to give 


the notice, | voted against it, because I did not 
think the event had happened which, under a fair 
construction of their new contract, authorized us | 
to put an end to the additional compensation; and 
there | am disposed to rest it. 
The original contract was for twenty trips per | 
annum at $19,250 each. You have stipulations 
in that contract which require a performance; and 
in the event of a breach of the contract, you have 
your remedy; but I submit to honorable Senators, 
if we adopt the proviso of the House, what secu- 
rity shall we have that they will perform the 
twenty-six trips which were provided for in the 
act of 1852? Is not the power to give the notice 
the only security which we have to insure the 
performance of that contract on theirpart? Now 
we pay $16,000 a trip for the speed of these ves- || 
sels; that is to say, we pay $16,000 a trip more 
than would be required to be paid to themif they 
made no greater speed than the Cunard steamers. 
I have before me a speech of an honorable mem- | 
ber in the other House, giving the testimony of 
these parties themselves, by which it appears that 
we pay $9,000 discrimination in favor of this 
line, because it enters the port of New York. 
We pay $16,000 on account of the increased speed, 
for they themselves inform us that they could per- | 
form their trips with as great a speed as the Cu- 
nard line for $16,000 a trip less than it now costs | 
them. Now, I repeat the inquiry—repeal the 
clause which authorizes us to give the notice, and 
where is your security? With the temptation of | 


' $16,000 multiplied twenty-six times in the course 


of the year, have we any security that we shall 
receive what we are paying for? 
Mr. President, I have no doubt that the owners 


| of this line have rendered essential service to the 


country; and | am disposed to continue the com- 
pensation which we agreed to allow them upon 
the terms contained in the act of 1852. I have no 
doubt they will make every effort to accomplish 
what that act requires should be accomplished, in |; 
order to entitle them to the compensation; but, || 


| sir, | am not contracting for myself; and I do not 


fee! at liberty to vote away the difference between || 
$385,000 and $858,000 a year, with no better se- | 


| curity for the performance of the contract than || 


will then be afforded. 

It is true the House of Representatives propose || 
to provide for the building of another ship; but 
that is to make a new contract; and, as | said on | 
a former occasion, I now repeat, I do not believe | 
in the policy of this attempt to build up, under 
the name of a military marine, a commercial ma- || 
rine for the benefit of the commerce between one 
city of this Union, and another across the Atlan- | 
tic. I should be disposed to secure the transport- || 
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ation of the mails across the Atlantic by another 
and a very different arrangement. Whien a con. 
tract has been entered into; when we have once 
changed that contract, and given increased com- 
pensation, and have given it upon terms and upon 
conditions without which it could never haye 
passed the Senate and House of Representatives 

[ am unwilling to go further. Once more, I asi: 
Senators what security have they, other thian the 
honor of these contractors, if we repeal this clause 
in the act of 1852? It may be said that we must 
trust something to them. Have they no trust, jet 
me ask also, in Congress, contracting on the part 
of the United States, that they will forbear to give 
notice unless occasion occurs, when there shall be 
a failure to perform the service contemplated by 
the act of 1852? Can they not (the proposition to 
give notice having been once made, and voted 
down by the Senate) rely with as much conf- 
dence on the fidelity of Congress to their contract, 
as we can rely on the fidelity of the contractors 
when we are about to present to them the tempta- 
tion to diminish the speed of their vessels, by re- 
ducing the cost at the rate of $16,000 a trip. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I move to amend 
the amendment of the Committee on Finance by 
inserting in lieu of it: 

That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to give 
the notice provided in the first section of the act entitled 
** An act to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
service of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1852,” 
approved the 2Ist day of July, 1852, to terminate the arrange- 
ment of the additional allowance for the transportation of 


the United States mail between New York and Liverpool 
in the Collins line of steamers as therein provided.” 


I offer this amendment at this time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that the issue may fairly be brought 
before the Senate. It has to come to this at last, 
The amendment offered by the Committee on 
Finance does not meet the issue, and hence I pro- 
pose this amendment, which brings us directly to 
the main contest before us. It will be remembered 
that at an early day of the session | announced to 
the Senate that if no other Senator would offer this 
proposition | should feel myself constrained to do 


—» 


|| so. I endeavor to-day to perform that duty and 


redeem that pledge, and | may be permitted to 
express my regret that I am in a condition so 


| poorly to perform a service which is so very im- 


portant. 

In offering the amendment, I am actuated by no 
spirit of unkindness to Mr. Co!lins or his com- 
pany. On the contrary, I have abundant reason 
to cherish feelings of great personal kindness and 
respect, not only for Mr. Collins, but for many 
members of the association at the head of which 
he stands. I have received testimonials of per- 
sonal kindness and respect from them. In addi- 
tion to that disinclination which I feel to interfere 
on this occasion, [ might superadd, that a personal 
relationship with some of the parties renders it 


| exceedingly painful to me to be found differing 


from them, for among them I find some of my 
warmest and most sincere personal and political 
friends. I confess to you, sir, and to the Senate, 
that I have arrived at a determination to offer the 
amendment, and advocate its passage, not without 
some conflict with my own feelings. If I had 
yielded to the suggestions of my personal feelings, 
if | had looked to the especial interest which many 
of my personal friends have in the passage of the 
provision as it comes from the House, I[ should be 
content simply to give a silent vote; but I have 
not been able to satisfy myself that my personal 
feelings are to be regarded when they come in 


| conflict with the discharge of public duty. Actu- 


ated, therefore, as I hope and believe, if I know 
myse!f, only by a desire to subserve the public 
service, and Cischarge a public duty, I have felt 
myself constrained to offer this amendment. 

I have been met by arguments after arguments, 
many of them entitled to consideration, many of 
them persuasive, many of them addressed to the 
kindlier and more generous sensibilities of our 
nature. I have been reminded of the sad and 
melancholy catastrophe of the ill-fated Arctic. 
Sir, no man in America deplores that catastrophe 
more than I do. No man would more willingly 


'repairit, if within the compass of human power, 


than I would. If this appropriation were intended 


| to repair that accident, I should gladly vote it. If 


it were within the compass of human power, by 
the exercise of human agency, even to the pouring 
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out of the last dojlar in the national Treasury, 
to rescue from a watery grave the sleeping victims 


ofthat sli-tated vessel, I would vote the last dollar 
tue Treasury to accomplish it. Yes, sir, I 
would go further than that; and if we had power 


1 pring to lifea single victim of that fatal catas- 
rrophe, even if it should exhaust every dollar in | 
the national Treasury to bring up from his sleep- | 
jpg on the coral beds of the deep blue sea the 
jamented son of an officer of this body, I would 
willingly agree to vote the last dollar for the pur- | 
pose. ~ [The allusion was to young Holland, son 
of the assistant Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, 
whois memorable for the fidelity with which he 
stood to the signal gun until the Arctic went down. | 
Sir, amidst all the events of life which have come 
under my knowledge, I have seen no picture that 
strikes so fully at the heart as the picture of that 
yofortunate young man, and it will constitute a 
theme for the pen of the poet, and the pencil of 
the painter, when you and | shall have passed | 
| 


away. 

But, Mr. President, what have all these sym- | 
pathies to do with this question? It is not pro- 
posed to take this money which you are asked to | 
appropriate, and divide it between the victims of | 
that catastrophe; bat it is to go into the coffers of | 
acompany under a contract made with the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States, and it is to that | 
contract that [ propose to address myself. 

I'wo years and a half ago we had a long, able, | 
and interesting debate upon this question. In 
reviewing that debate, which I have done with a 
great deal of care and industry, I find an address | 
delivered by the distinguished Senator from New 
York, (Mr. Sewarp,] an address characterized 
by that ability which usually characterizes his 
speeches; for, sir, however much my prejudices 
and passions may incline me against the doctrines 
and opinions of that distinguished Senator, I hope 
never to be so lost to truth, and candor, and 
frankness, as to deny to him ability of the highest 
order. My only regret is, that such eminent 
avility should be so ill-directed, according, at | 
least, to my humble judgment. 


In the address of | 
that distinguished Senator, he propounded two | 
questiens to the American Senate. The opening | 
of his remarks was: **What will Congress do ?— 
what has Congress done ?—for the Collins steam- 
ers.”” 

The first interrogatory, pretending to no pre- 
science, | shall not attempt to answer. Ifthere is 
anything Omniscience itself does not-*know, it is 
what Congress willdo. After what Congress has 
done, | shall not be astonished at any thing that | 
Congress may do. The second interrogatory of | 
the honorable Senator, I think I can answer, and, | 
with the indulgence of the Senate, I shall endeavor 
brielly to answer it from the law and the testi- 
mony. What has Congress done for the Collins 
line of steamers ? 

On the 6th day of March, 1846, Mr. Collinsand | 
his friends submitted to the Congress of the | 
United States a proposition to carry the mail from | 
New York to Liverpool—Congress entertained | 
that proposition. There is one thing that Con- 
gress has done for the Collins line of steamers. || 
On the Ist day of November, 1847, under the di- | 
rection of Congress, a contract was entered into 
with Mr. Collins and his associates, to carry a 
mail from New York to Liverpool, twenty times 
e annum. There isanother thing that Congress | 
ias done for the Collins steamers. What was 
that contract entered into between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and Mr. Collins on the 
lst of November, 1847? Mr. Collins contracted 
'o build five vessels, of given dimensions and | 
sig He agreed that four of them should be |) 

uilt within eighteen or twenty months from the | 
signing of the contract, and the fifth vessel as soon | 
thereafter as practicable. Further, it was pro- 
vided that the Government of the United States 
should be allowed to place upon each vessel four | 
midshipmen of the United States Navy. There | 
Were other powers conferred, mutually, on the | 
part of Mr. Collins and the Government of the | 

j 





| 


nited States, which are immaterial. 
Congress, then, did these things for the Collins 


Steamers. What follows? ed t 
Perform his contract. He was to put the line in 


operation in eighteen months after the signing of | 
he agreement, but he failed to accomplish that I 


Mr. Collins failed to 


| year. 
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part of thecontract. What followed? He came 
to the Congress of the United States, and asked 
Congress to amend the contract and extend the 
time. Congress amended the contract, and ex- 
tended the time. That, too, Congress has done 
for the Collins steamers. 

But, Mr. President, Mr. Collins, after binding 
himself to build the vessels in a specified time, 
failed to execute his contract, and came here to get 
itchanged. What did hethen ask? He said it 
was impossible to finish the vessels within the 
specified time, and he asked that the contract 
should be changed in that particular, and that there 


| should be advanced from the Treasury $25,000 a 


month upon each of the vessels, from the time they 


| were launched up to the time they were ready to 


sail, until the sum thus advanced should reach 
$385,000. Congress assented to this third amend- 
ment of the contract, and advanced to Mr. Collins. 
$25,000 upon each of the vessels, until the amount 
reached $385,000, equal to one year’s compensa- 
tion. This is another thing which Congress has 
done for Collins & Co. 

After that, Mr. Collins came back to Congress, 
and asked them to change the contract the fourth 
time. For what? I suppose Mr. Collins found 


it inconvenient, or not according to his conceptions | 


of the dignity of the position which the officers of 


his vessels were expected to hold, to have mid- | 


shipmen there under the auspices and direction of 
the Government. Although the contract required 
him to find accommodations for four midshipmen, 
he asked to be relieved from that provision, and 
again Congress yielded to the solicitations of Mr. 
Collins, and repealed the provision. There is 


another thing which Congress has done for the | 
| Collins steamers. 


Mr. President, this is not all. After this line 


| proceeded to discharge the duty of carrying the 


mail, again, in 1852, for the fifth time, we find Mr. 


| Collins standing at the portals of the Capitol and 
He 
| had contracted to carry the mails for $19,250 a | 


asking for another revision of his contract. 


trip, but he said that he could not do it without a 


loss to himself and his friends, and he therefore | 


asked for a change of the contract. That change 


| was in raising the compensation from $19,250 a 
| trip to $33,000 a trip. Now, I put the question 
| to every Senator who will divest himself of his 
| fancies or his prejudices, whether that was notone | 


of the most extraordinary demands ever made 


| upon an assembly of enlightened gentlemen. A 


man who is said to have more experience and wis- 
dom in navigation than any one who lives, made 
a proposition to Congress, which was accepted; 
but when he attempted to perform it, he found he 
was mistaken, and that iastead of $19,250 a trip, 
which he originally asked, he should have $33,000. 


Congress then changed the contract for the fifth | 
_ time, and increased the compensation of Mr. Col- 
_lins according to his request. 


tract was $385,000 per annum for twenty trips. 
Under the act of 1852, the trips were increased to 
twenty-six, and the pay was raised from $385,000 
for twenty trips to $858,000 for twenty-six trips. 


There is something very substantial which Con- || 
| gress has done for the Collins line of steamers. 


Vhat is now asked? Not only that we shall con- 
tinue that increased pay, but shall deny to Con- 


| gress the power hereafter to annul that contract. 


Are we prepared to do this? 


That is the question 
which we have to decide. 


I have some facts and 


figures on this point that I propose to offer for the | 
consideration of the Senate, and upon them I ask || 


them to decide whether they will grant this last 
request of Mr. Collins and his friends. If they 
agree (0 it, after the presentation of these facts and 


figures, I, for one, shall not open my mouth; but 
for the rest of my life I shall feel that any com- 
pany or association of this kind can accomplish | 
whatever they may deem expedient for them- | 


selves. : 
In 1852 we increased the annual compensation 


of the Collins line $473,000—nearly $500,000 a || 
Was there ever such an astounding result | 
Here was an increase of pay upon 
| one steam line of $13,750 a trip, or $473,000 a 
| year. 
| may be true, that this is a losing business, and I 
am pointed to the fact—which is alleged to exist; | 
I am impugning the integrity of nobody—that | 
they have never been Able to declare a dollar in | 


seen before ? 


Notwithstanding this fact, it is said, and 


His original con- | 
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dividends, and this is urged as a reason why it is 
an unprofitable business. Why have they not 
declared dividends? Is it because they have not 
earned them? I intend to prove thet they have 
earned them; and I think I shall do so before I 
have done with the figures. We are told, how- 
ever, that no dividerds have been declared. and 
that it therefore follows that the business is un- 
profitable, and that we must continue our large 
payment to them. I propose to examine how 
this is. 

1 understand that the whole cost of the four 
vessels which have been built was $2,944,142 76. 
I understand that of this sum there were only 
$1,200,000 as the amount of stock actually paid 
in. The balance, $1,744,142 76, was borrowed 
capital; and I have heard—though, of course, I 
do not vouch for its correctness—that the profits 
which have been made, have been applied to the 
extinguishment of this borrowed capital, and that 
is the reason why no dividends have been de- 
clared. 

Another question which has given rise to a good 

' deal of controversy, is on the profit and loss ac- 
count of this line. You will remember, sir, that, 
in order to arrive at something like a fair and just 
conclusion, I submitted to the Senate some weeks 
azo, a resolution asking the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads to ascertain, as far as 
possible, what were the amounts of money re- 
ceived by this line of steamers from freights and 
passengers. 

I hold in my hand a communication from the 
Post Office Department on that subject, and also a 
letter from Mr. Bell, an officer of the Government, 
to the Postmaster General, to which | desire to 
call attention. I shall not weary the Senate by 
reading the documents, but shall simply state the 

|| conclusions. According to the best information 

|| which the Post Office Department could obtain and 

|| furnish to the Senate, it appears that there is a 

total yearly profit from freights and passengers 
|, on the Collins line of $1,601,600. Here are all 
the facts on which that conclusion is predicated. 
I admit it cannot be relied on as entirely per- 
fect, for Mr. Bell had not access to the books of 
the company, and had to avail himself of the best 
information hecould. He went to the registry of 
the port of New York to ascertain how many 
| passengers left that port by this line of steamers. 
He assumed that as many came in as went out, 
and he went further, and he obtained the best evi- 
dence he could, and the result of his conclusion 
|, is, that the profit from mails and passengers 
amounted to $1,601,600. I had an interview with 

Mr. Collins on the sutject, for if I know myself 

I do not wish to do anybody injustice. My only 

object is to prevent injustice being done to the 
country. I told Mr. Collins that if he had any 

testimony which would rebut this statement, I 

|| Should cheerfully bring it before the Senate. He 
| has done so, and I shall redeem the pledge with 

1 

| 


| 


_great pleasure. He has given me an affidavit 
| which [ hold in my hand, sworn to by William 
| L. Youle, the secretary of the company, and here 
is the result of his estimates: 

Total receipts for passengers and freights....$4,460,857 38 


“ 














| Mail pay received from the United States.... 3,413,966 00 
1} 

|] Total receipts .....ecscseccecs eerccvcescces « 7,874,733 38 
|| Total disbursements..........++ ceeccecsene « 7,207,291 91 
|| Surplus in the way of profits...........+.... $667,481 47 


Mr. SEWARD. When was that statement 
made? 
|| Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. On the 17th of 
February, 1855, a few weeks ago. Now, | wish 
to know what became of this $667,000 of profits? 
In this statement he asks to be accredited with 
what? 


Loss of the ill-fated Arctic..........s06+ 


| 
} — 


«+ o0ee0$255,000 





| 
Depreciation of investment .........e0e cece eines - 258,000 
|| Interest upon the whole capital at seven per cent. 
|| per anuum.......... ses eecesereseses eeeeeeeeee 408,000 
Total ..ccccccccsecceccee o tececececseeeses 


occce ec M921 000 

He then takes his profits and applies them to 
these losses on his vessels, and makes out a total 
loss of $253,924. This is a very fair calcnlation 
as between Mr. Collins and his friends, but what 
have we, as a party contracting with them for a 
specific service, to do with that? He shows that 
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he has received for frieghts and passengers, and 
for the Government matls, $667,000 more than he 

paid out in running his vessels; but when you 
deduct from that sum the interest and depreciation 
account and the losa of the Arctic, he brings usin 
debt, according to his statement, $253,924. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish to ask the honorable 
Senator a question for information. Does a por- 
tion of the $7,000,000 of expenses embrace money 
paid to relieve the original loan made for the pur- 
4 ha ee? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I have given the 
statement precisely as it has been presented by 
his own officer. 

Mr. COOPER. I apprehend that is included. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. In the statement 
sworn to by his own officer he gives the receipts 
of each vessel of the line, and then puts down the 
disbursements for each voyage and each vessel, 


already stated. Then, by his own showing, he 
has already got back all that he has paid out, and 
interest on his capital, and loss upon his vessels, 
and depreciation upon his vessels, except $253,000. 


I have given his own statement. [ shall not assail 
it. I shall not attack the veracity of the officer 
who hassworntoit. | daresay itis perfectly true; 
but whether true or false, it has nothing to do 
with the contract between the Government of the 
United States and Mr. Collins, and it is to that 
contract that I propose to address myself. 

Now let me ask what has been paid by the Gov- 
ernment to Mr. Collins? According to his own 
showing the Government of the United States paid 
him, upto the 17th February, 1855, $3,413,916 57. 
‘Thus in five years, the Government alone has paid 
$469,733 Sl more than the whole amount of the 
cost of the vessels, or what may be assumed to be 
the capital invested by Mr. Collins and his asso- 
ciates in the enterprise. When did mortal man 
ever hear of a better contract? Mr. Collins re- 
ceived from Congress a contract, and in the first 


by way of stipend, paid him all his capital which 


capital. Where is the man who would not stipu- 
late for a contract ofthat sort?) Where is the man 
who would not be willing to embark in an enter- 
prise where such success was guarantied to him. 
Who would not take a contract, the result of 
which, in five years, would be to reimburse him 
all his capital and give him a surplus of $669 000 
in addition to his capital, with all the chances of 
profit from the trade and transportation of persons 
and property? This amount of profit, it seems to 
me, ought to be sufficient to satisfy anybody, but 
these gentlemen are not satisfied with what they 
have received, and they are again knocking at the 





portals of the capital, and asking for a continua. | 


tion of the contract on these terms for five years. 
Suppose you do continue it for five years, what 
will be the result? How much will you be re- 
quired to pay for the next five years in addition to 
what you have already paid? You have already 
paid $3,413,916 57; and if you comply with this 
last demand you will pay, before the termination 
of the contract, $4,385,000 more. If the contract 
be continued to 1860, at the present rates, what 
will you have to pay to Mr. Collins by the end of 
that time? IL hope net to astonish gentlemen, or 
drive them from their propriety by the statement 
of the amount, but I confess that until I looked 
into the figures I should have been profoundly 
astonished at the result. Atthe end of the con- 
tract, if it be continued as we are now asked to do, 
this Government will have paid Mr. Collins and 
his associates $7,785,565 70. 

In the name of reason and common sense and 




















lation show such benefits as these, conferred on 
one individual or company? In ten years you 
will have paid $7,785,000—almost three times the 
amount of the original investment, and during the 
whole time Mr. Collins enjoying the benefits 
arising from the transportation of persons and 
property on his line. We have heard talk about 
the enormity of the tariff of 1828, 
tariff beyond all precedent. Here is protection 
lute prohibition of competition. Who can com- 
pete with Mr. Collins in running steamships across 


and winds up by a recapitulation which | have | 


Now I have redeemed my pledge to Mr. Collins, | 


but here isa | 


with a vengeance—protection amounting to abso- | 


he invested, and $469,733 over and above that | 


common honesty, where does the history of legis- || 
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|-that. 


| now invested. 


five years of this contract the Government alone, | 
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the ocean, with the Government paying him in 
ten years nearly $8,000,000? Where is the man 
rash enough, insane enough to attempt to navigate 
the ocean by the side of Mr, Collins, when the 
Government stands at his back with $8,000,000, 
and the other American citizen has to rely on his 
wn energies? [am in favor of protection, but 
this is rather too strong forme. I cannot approve 
of it. 

[ have not yet done with the figures. I have 
already stated that theoriginal vessels built by Mr. 
Collins cost $2,944,000. He has now three ves- 
sels on hand, and those vessels cost, originally, 
$2,208,107. That is the amount of capital now 
invested. The company received the insurance 
upon the Arctic, and I apprehend that the loss 
could not have been very great, for the insurance 
was for $600,000; but I have nothing to do with 
I have said that the Collins line have now 
three steamers which cost $2,208,107. According 
to the statement furnished in 1852 by Mr. Collins, 
the annual depreciation of the vessels is seven per 
cent. I have inquired of other persons familiar | 
with steamships, and they say from seven to ten 


per cent. Desiring, however, to be as fair as pos- || 


sible, I put the depreciation down at only five per 

cent., and then you will find that it amounts to 

$552,026. Take that from the aggregate original 

cost, and the vessels now owned by Collins & Co. | 
are worth $1,655,981. 
Upon this head I have a proposi- 
tion to make to the Senate, which I will state. I 
suppose nobody doubts that we have a right to 
end the contract by giving six months’ notice. 
Then why may we not doit!: We are asked, 
Will you do it, and leave Mr. Collins with his 
vessels on hand? For myself, ratherthan pay Mr. 


Collins $4,385,000 for the next five years, in order | 
to sustain a capital of $1,655,981, 1 would buy his | 


three vessels and pay him the full cash value for 
them, $1,655,981. Suppose you were to buy the 


vessels, and take them out into New York bay | 


and set them on fire; you would have sunk 
$1,655,981, but intheend it would be a saving to 
the Government. If you deduct the amount the 
vessels would cost from the amount which he asks 
you to pay him for the next five years, that is, 
$4,385,000, you will have remaining $2,729,019 
of saving. After buying the vessels and putting 
them in your Navy, or burning them, if you 


please, you will havesaved $2,729,019 to the Treas- | 


ury. Suppose we should do that, and then let 
out a contract to carry the mail for twenty-six 
trips on the terms proposed by Mr. Vanderbilt, 
amounting to $15,000 a trip, or $390,000 a year, 
or $1,959,000 in five years. Then, after you have 
burnt your Collins vessels, and paid Vanderbilt 
allthat he asks for carrying the mail as often as 
Collins carries it, you will have saved $779,019. 
If any Senator can controvert these figures let 
him rise and do so now. I assert their truth, and 
they are so striking that I beg leave to repeat them 
briefly. The amount which youare asked to pay 
for the next five years te Mr. Collins is $4,385,000. 
The valueof his vessels new on hand is $1,655,981. 
Mr. Vanderbilt asks $1,950,000 to carry the mail 
for the same length of time, and in the same num- 
ber of trips. Pay for the vessels and deduct their 
value from the amount which you are asked to 
allow to Collins, and you have left $2,729,019. 
Then pay Mr. Vanderbilt all that he asks for 
carrying the mail for the same length of time and 
you will have in your Treasury, at the end of the 
contract, $779,019 more than you will have under 


_ the Collins contract, and in addition to that you 


will have the vessels. 


Mr. BAYARD. Willthehonorablegentleman || 
| allow me to interrupt him at this point? 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. BAYARD. Of course these statements 
and calculations of the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee come on me unprepared; but I think a 
very obvious answer may be made to the point 
upon which he is now treating to show that the 
statements which he makes are not altogether 
satisfactory. He assumes that the cost for carry- 
ing the mails will be a certain sum according to 
the proposition of Captain Vanderbilt. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I believe I have 
stated correctly, but if not, I, of course, wish to 


| be set right. . 


Mr.BAYARD. The Senator, taking the entire 


GLOBE. 


That, then, is the capital || 








Senate. 


cost according to what he saysis Vanderbilt’s py». 
osition for the same period of time that the Cojli,g 
contract has yet to run, says the Government 
would save $779,000 in the difference of price 
ween the two. Is that the statement? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Yea, sir. 

Mr. BAYARD. Now, sir, that will deneng 
upon one fact which the honorable Senator throws 
entirely out of his calculations. Mr. Vanderbji 
offers to run a line for so much, but he makes no 
stipulations in that offer as to the speed of the 
vessels which he is to run. If he establishes q 
line which will run in sixteen or eighteen days 
the entire amount of postage which you now te. 

| ceive will pass into the hands of the faster line of 
the British Government. This is an item which 
must be taken into the calculation of your loss in 
order to getatthe result. I have not the materials 
before me to make an exact calculation; but I am 
| perfectly satisfied that the loss of the amount of 
| the postage which you now receive by the aid of 
the Collins line would be far more than equivalent 
to the sum which the gentleman assumes to be the 
gain. 
Now there can be no doubt that Mr. Vander. 
bilt, whe understands thoroughly the business in 
| which he is engaged, takes great care in his propo- 
| sition which has been printed and laid on our 
tables to make no stipulations either as to the 
character of his vessels, or the speed at which they 
are to run; and yet the question of speed or 
velocity is an element of cost, which goes to an 
| extent which is hard to be estimated without cal- 
| culation. I do not mean to enter into it; it is too 
| late in the session to go into all the details con- 
| nected with the matter, even if I were sufficiently 
| conversant with them todo so. I have no interest 
in this question, except the national feeling which 
I have for the success of this line asa great im- 
|| provement, and probably a feeling of pride in 
regard to its superiority over the rival line of Great 
| Britain. 
| I have had several conversations with the chief 
engineer of your Navy on this subject, and I ascer- 
| tain that there is a rule by which they estimate 
| the expense of running a vessel in proportion to 
| speed applied to the same tonnage. I think he 
| stated to me that the rule was, that, for the in- 
creased speed, the power necessary, and the con- 
| sumption of fuel incident to it, would be as the 
| cube of the increased distance. That is the state- 
|| ment of Mr. Martin, the chief engineer of your 
| Navy. He showed me the rule in an English 
| treatise, which gave the average calculations for 
| all distances at so many knots per hour; and he 
| stated to me that his own experience in steam 
| vessels had verified the rule by practice. Take 
| the case of one of the Collins steamers, running 
at a speed of thirteen knots an hour between New 
| York and Liverpool, with smooth seas and no 
gales, and she can make the distance in nine days 
and nineteen hours. In order to make that speed, 
the steamer consumes nine hundred tons of coal. 
If, however, you permit the same steamer to run 
at an average speed of nine knots an hour, which 
would take her to Liverpool in fourteen days 
and fourteen hours, the consumption of coal 
would be four hundred and sixty tons. I am 
speaking entirely from memory, but I think I am 
very nearly, if not entirely, accurate. Any one 
can easily see the difference in expense which this 
difference in speed would make. In the one case 
—in the fast trip—the vessel would consume nine 
hundred tons of coal on the trip from New York 
|| to Liverpool, and would displace freight to the 
‘| amount of the difference between four hundred 
and sixty tons and nine hundred tons. If any 
gentleman will take the trouble to make the calcu- 
|| lation, he will see that the difference necessarily 
|incurred by steamers complying with a contract 
| of great speed (the speed at which these vessels 
run in order to make their quick passage) 1s some- 
thing equivalent to the difference in cost. Their 
speed is equivalent to thirteen knots an hour, 
| taking the average of head seas and gales which 
|| they have to encounter. : 
__ The result is, that the proposition which the 
| Senator says is made to the Government by Cap- 
‘tain Vanderbilt to carry the mails between New 
| York and Liverpool, might be well made under 
|| those circumstances, in whieh the time was not 
\ specified, and could be easily accomplished with- 
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an experiment, that the Collins line had lost money 
by it, and that in two. years they could redeem 
themselves, and thats whee that, they would be 
willing to submit to the decision of Congress as to 
whether they should fall back upon the original 
contract or not? I think I shall prove that from 
the record before I have done. By reference to th 

record, I find that my honorable colleague, (Mr 

Bert,} who wes then, as now, a member of this 
body, offered the following amendment: 

Provided, That after the 30th of June, 1854, the rate of 
compensation to said line of steamships shall not exceed 
$19, per trip, uniess Congress, in the mean time, shall 
otherwise direct.” 

How stood the vote of the Senate upon this 
proposition, not to reserve power, but to conclude 
the contract and to make fair compensation? The 
vote wae yeas 20, nays 22. Afterthat my distin- 

vished friend from Georgia, [Mr. Dawson,] who 
os been an original Collins line man, and voted 
for the additional compensation, offered an amend- 
ment, which I shall read. If i were disposed to 
do so, I could appeal to him to verify the state- 
ment which I make, that these gentlemen were 
then asking for additional compensation for the 
two years, and no longer. He offered an amend- 
ment to strike out of the proposition tne power of 
giving notice, and to insert in the place of it: 

Provided, That after the 3lst day of December, 1854, 
the rate of compensation to said line of steamers shall not 


exceed $19,250 per trip, unless Congress, in the mean time, 
shail otherwise provide.” 


On this proviso the vote was, yeas 18, nays 23. 
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and nays upon it. So decided, so unmistakable 
was the determination of the House to-discontinue 
the contract that not even were the yeas and nays 
called. In the Senate the yeas and nays were 
taken on striking out the clause providing for the 
discontinuance ofthe extra pay, and the vote was 
yeas 17, nays 15, just a quorum. By this vote 
the Senate struck out theclause. A committee of 
conference was appointed. The House commit- 
tee adhered to their proposition. The Senate 
committee adhered to the striking out. Thecom- 
mittee of conference came back to the Senate, and 
a motion was made to recede. What followed ? 
Upon a motion to recede the honorable Senator 
from New York (Mr. Sgwarp] obtained the floor, 
and announced his purpose to spgak until the last 
legislative moment of the session should expire, 
rather than allow the Senate. to recede from the 
vote to strike out. My friend from Georgia {Mr. 
Dawson] rose in his place and propounded a 
uestion to himas to how long he wished to speak. 
e said that he thought it would take him at least 
two hours to deliver his views on the subject; and 
there were just two hours of legislative time left. 
The Senator from California, [Mr. Weer, 
upon that announcement, rose in his seat and sai 
that it was very obvious that the determination 
of the Senator from New York was that no vote 
should be taken, and he therefore moved that the 
Senate adjourn. The motion was agreed to, and 
thereupon the whole bill was lost. The friends of 
the Collins steamers preferred to lose the bill rather 
than give the Senate a chance to recede from their 
amendments. 





/ and to which I wish to call it “Py be 


[February 97, 
Senate, 


of steamers at the instance of the owners of 
line. That, sir, is not the state of the case, > 
have received an auppiprincen bill from the House 
containing a certain provision, which the Com. 
mittee on Finance yapneee Sy us to strike out; 
and.in that way this ‘ion comes before ys. 
Now, sir, iam PP 0 striki 

vision, because I am satisfied 
ing it out will produce nob 


untry. I see no propriety in strik hn 
country. : sone out 
rovision, because, in 1659, if I could have = 
ated the legislation of Congress, the particala, 
provision which the Co tee on Finance seek 
to retain would never have. | ON our statutes, 
But now, to understand the particular question to 
which I wish to call the attention o Senate, 

: ‘ account of 
the reference which the Senator 


Sens Tennessee 
has done me the honor to make to some remarks 












| which £ then submitted, or at least to an amend- 


ment which I then offered, it is. to recall 
the attention of the Senate to the state of this 
question. 

In the first place, a contract had been entered 
into before the year 1852 with the owners of this 


| line for a certain mail service, to be continued for 
| a certain length of time, at a certain rate of com- 


pensation, with a power reserved to the Govern- 
ment to put an end to that contract by taking the 
ships at valuation. It was an agreement fora cer. 
tain term, obligatory upon both parties during the 
continuance of the term. Previous to the legisla- 
tion which took place here in the 


’ yor 1852, an 
This shows that some, at least, of the friends of | 


the measure gt that time were willing to make the | 
conclusion of the contract positive and absolute at | 


arrangement was entered into, by the proprietors 
of the line on the one side, and the Postmaster 
General and the Secretary of the Navy, in behalf 


Now, sir, what do we perceive? After that un- 
mistakable expression of legislative opinion upon 





the end of two years. Now, we have arrived at 

the end of those two years, and we are told that 

we should not stop the contract, but should with- 

draw the power to annul it, and continue to pay 

ee a year for five years tocome. That we 
a 


ve a right to conclude the contract nobody | None; and yet we find the same 


doubts. 
wrong to Collins & Co. by concluding it? I 
think not. Are you practising any fraud on them 
by ending the contract? I think not, - I desire, 
myself, to be liberal. If you believe the sworn 
statement of the officer of Mr. Collins that he is 
now behindhand $253,000, present a bill for the 
payment of that sum to him as a gratuity, and I 
shali be willing to vote for it. Present a bill to 
provide for buying his vessels, and I shall vote for 
it. Then, when you have done that, put out the 
contract to the lowest bidder to carry the mails, 
and in the end you will have saved more than half 
a million of dollars. I shall be as liberal, I think, 
as any man ought to be. I do not desire to drive 


Mr. Collins to an extremity, but I do protest’ 


against making any man the favored recipient of 
the benefits of this Government to the exclusion 
of every other. [ admit the power, but I deny that 
it is a proper exercise of that power to say that 
one company shall have the monopoly of this mail, 
and that all other companies shall be denied any 
renee in or competition with it. 

Ai the last session of Congress, a proposition 
was made in the House of Representatives to serve 
upon Mr. Collins the six months’ notice required 
by the act of 1852, to discontinue the eXtra pay 
allowed by thatact. In that House, seven months 
i on the naked, isolated, abstract proposition 
of discontinuing the extra pay of Mr. Collins, 
the vote stood ayes 85, noes 47; nearly two to one 
voting to conclude the extra pay. When that 
parce came into the Senate, what occurred 

ere? After that overwhelming vote of the House 
of Representatives, a motion was here made to 
strike out the clause giving the notice to Mr. Col- 
lins of the discontinuance of the extra pay. How 
did the vote stand here on the motion to strike 
out? Yeas 17, nays 15; exactly a quorum voting, 
and thirty Senators absent. : 

Mr. BAYARD. May I ask. the honorable 
Senator what was the vote in the House? 

_ Mr. ae ES, 6 oe. Eighty-five for 
Giving the notice, and forty-seven against it, 

Mr. BAYARD, ‘There were only one hundred 

and thirty-two members voting—one hundred ab- 


sent, 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. That was 


vote in Committee of the Whole vas the 


r 


| 


i 


l 


| 
| 


} 


| 
| 


| 


| 


the pets of the House, and I think upon the part 
of the Senate, at the last sesgion, what do we see 
now? Seven months haverolled around and what 
new developments have we? What new testimony 
have we? What new featire presents itself? 
ouse of Repre- 


‘hy shall we not do it?) Do you do || sentatives, by a majority of seventeen on the yeas 


and nays, now not only refusing to give the notice, 
but actually repealing the power of Congress to 
give it for five years to come. - That preposition 
is before the Senate, and we are asked to concur 
in it. The Senate may do it; they have a right to 
do it if they choose, All I have to say is, that, 
according to my convictions of propriety, I cannot 
consent to do it. I impute motivestonobody. I 
assail the action and purposes of no man. [do 
say, however, that this is a strange and extraordi- 
nary revolution in legislative and congressional 
sentiment. As for the rumors about influences out- 
side or inside, I neither know nor care. I will 
never degrade myself by supposing that any man 
who is honored with a seat on this floor or in the 
other House will so far forget what is due to the 
dignity of his own character and the species to 
which he belongs, as to sell himself. I allude to 
the change of opinion as a strange circumstance, 
simply te prove that men, by influences ath and 
laudable, may be induced to change their opinion 
and action. Arguments, entreaties, appeals, and 
sympathy may, and doubtless have, performed 
their office. 

Mr. President, I have now discharged myself 
of what I regard as a public duty in opposing this 
proposition. I am willing that every other Sena- 
tor shall vote according as he thinks to be his duty. 
He, doubtless, will be content with so doing. I 
am content with this discharge of my duty. 

Mr..BADGER.. Mr. President, I avail myself 
of the privilege which my friend from Tennessee 
says he is willing to accord to every member-of 
this body, of discharging a duty which belongs to 
us according to our own judgment. _ I shall vote, 
in regard to the pending proposition before the 
Senate, in accordance with the opinions I enter- 
tained on.this subject in 1852, which I then took 
occasion to express to the Senate, and which I am 
not going now to weary the body by recapitulat- 


ing. I rise, not for the purpose of prosecuting any 
discussion in respect to arious 
ee the. Senator fi . 


pa.3 ious matters to 
renne eee 
iowever, to one or two preliminary 
before I advert to the particular pu 
ac. ' : particular purpose 
n ae from Tennessee speaks 
as were now called upon in 
Collins line 






je to Move in relation to the 











of the Government, on the other, for putting in 
operation certain extra trips not contemplated by 
the original agreement—the original agreement 
being for twenty tripsa year, and the arrangement 
with those public functionaries being for adding 
six trips a year to the original number, with the 
understanding between them that it was-to be 
referred to Congress to determine if any, and what, 
additional compensation should be made. It was 
upon that state of the transaction that the question 
came before Congress which resulted in the legis- 
lation of 1852. 

The amendment to which the honorable Sena- 
tor refers, which I moved to the bill then pending, 
and which he seems to think is, in some respects, § 
similar to the provision which was ultimately 
adopted, will be seen, upon a very brief statement, 
to be utterly unlike, in each and every particular, 
the provision which was actually incorporated into 
the Bill. What was the state of the case? The 
Senate believed, upon the showing then made, that 
the prosecution of the contract, at the rate of 
$19,250 a trip, was being ruinous to the company 
engaged in it; that the company could not be held 
to execute that agreement on those terms without 
involving the utter ruin of the whole property in- 
vested in the enterprise. It was recommended by 
the Committee on Naval Affairs that an increase 
should be made in the compensation—to raise it 
cin go to $33,000 a trip—an addition of 

’ 7 ¥ : : ey 

It was proposed, and it was ultimately agreed, 
that there should be appended to that increase a 
proviso authorizing Congress, after a certain time, 
and upon a certain notice, to discontinue the pro- 
vision for the increase of compensation; the effect 
of which would be that Congress, by discontinu- 
ing the agreement for that increase of extra com- 
penantinms would leave the original contract in full 
‘orce for the whole term of years, bindi 
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enterprise with the steamers which they then 


ed. ’ ; 

‘ ow let us see the first effect of that. The pro- 

rietors of the Collins line, under the ori 
agreement, were bound to furnish five steamers. 
They had but four. The first effect of the amend- 
sed would have been to discharge 
the Collins line from the necessity of furnishing 
the additional steamer, an immense saving in point 
of money to them. In the next place, if the con- 
tract were altogether put an end to, they would be 
discharged from the necessity of further prosecut- 

ement with the Government; and, 
place, the Government would have 
the steamers at a valuation, according to the orig- 
inal terms of the agreement between the Govern- 
ment and these contractors. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Suppose that I was 
wrong... Now I understand the Senator to say that 
roposition was that Congress should reserve to 
the power to close or discontinue the original 
contract—do I rightly understand him? 

Mr. BADGER. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
honorable Senator to offer that provision as an 
amendment to mine, and I will accept it. I should | 
prefer it now to my own. 

Mr. BADGER. 


BS8ArPeoF FA Taa TT MT 


a 
~_— es 


Then I ask the 


honorable Senator will | 
We are at present discussing the 
Iam now speaking of the 
amendment which the honorable Senator brought 
up so triumphantly, with such an array of antici- 
pating successful demolition, as showing that I 
was now opposed to what I then supported. 

wish to show the honorable Senator that I sup- 
ported then nothing which is at all inconsistent || 
with what I support now. I proposed then that | 
the Government should put an end to the whole 
contract; the company in the mean time receiving 
the increased compensation; the company in the 
mean time, while the contract continu 
released from the obligation of building the five 
steamers;and when the contract was ended, having 
their vessels disposed of to the Government of the || the company of Collins and his associates. war vessels, that they would be much mere like 
United States at a valuation. 

Now, sir, what is the 
notice? Why, it is this: 
finish the five steamers; they are to be held to carry 
rosecute the enterprise at $19,250 a trip; 
ey fail to do it, they are to beliable to the 
Government in the consequences resulting from”a 
violation of their contract; and if they escape, 
after suffering the consequences of that violation, 
they have upon their hands five steamers—five 
mighty steamers—five steamers the wonder of the 
world, as to strength and speed—deprived of any 
means of occupying them, for the prosecution 
successfully of the enterprise for their individual 
aving been constructed 
under contract with the Government, expressly 
with a view to this enterprise. 

Mr. President, the one proposition or the other 
may have been right or wron 
ing that; all 1 wish to show : 
that they are radically different; that the proposi- 
tion which I presented hus no resemblance to the 
one which was finally adopted; and that I might, 
therefore, with great propriety, be in favor of an- 
nexing to the increased compensation the condition 
which my amendmen} -proposed; while, at the 
same time, I should be opposed to reservi 
Government the right of discontinuing the in- 
creased compensation, and holding 
to the discharge of the contract at a rate ruinous 


pending amendment. 








roposal about giving || public Treasury. I am ready to bestow it upon || children across the ocean, in splendid style, than 
hey are to be held to 











benefit, those steamers 





IT am not discuss- 
the statement is, 


Now, Mr. President, { look upon this subject 
in a different view from the honorable Senator 
He tells us about Mr. Vander- 
bilt, and what Mr. Vanderbilt would do, which 
I know nothing about. I carenothing about Mr. 
I do know, however, w 
done by the Collins line. 
the character of the ships th 
have reason to be sciisfied 


from Tennessee. 


I have reason to know 

have furnished. I 

terprise has been ; rile ora ea 

i as sucessfully prosecuted. 

ve reason to be satisfied tha’ in thke rival con- 

with Great Britain, these ships will achieve to 
us the victory. For my own part, 

of any other consideration, th 


of money involved in nquiry, 
advantage or success to our great com- 


eee 
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mercial rival. I am, therefore, in the first place, 
opposed to the proposition of the Senator from 

ennessee; and in the next place, I am o to 
the pro moved at the instance of the Commit- 
tee on , and wish to retain the bill pre- 
cet in the shape in which it came to us from 
the . 

Mr..BUTLER. Mr. President, I had occa- 
sion, when this subject was before the Senate some 
years ago, to deliver my wiews upon it. I shall 
notnow repeatthem. I desire to say a few words, | 
not on the general topics which have been brought 
into, this debate, because there is no time for that, 
but specifically upon the amendment which has 
been offered by the Committee on Finance. 

It seems to me to be the strangest view which 
can be taken of this subject—one which is unac- 
countable to me—that we are required by the bill 
as it comes from the House of Representatives, 
to delegate to the Collins linea very important 
influence over our marine, and the interests con- 
nected with it. If { understand the proposition of 
the. Committee on Finance—I hope my friend | 
from Virginia will correct me if I state it errone- 
ously—it is that Congress shall retain the power 
to give the notice. On the other hand, it is con- 
tended by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
and those who act with him on this question, that 
the power of giving the notice shall be parted | 
with, as provided for by the provision of the | 
House. Here isa proposition that the Collins | 
line of steamers shall be an agency to regulate this 
channel of commerce, under an irrevocable power | 















































































































with former contracts, have required new con- 
tracts, and they came stronger every time, until 
now the outrageous proposition is made to the 
Co e of the United tates thet we shall give 
up all jurisdiction over this interest, and delegate 
it to these gentlemen; that is to say, they are to 
have an irrevocable delegation df the power to 
control this interest for five —_ under the as- 
— that they can do it better than anybody 
e 


Sir, allow me to say here, that, in my opinion, 
there is nothing so delusive, nothing so fearful in 
their temptations, as congressional contracts. I 
do not care where the remark hits. Congressional! 
contracts are made with an intelligence that is re- 
markable, and they are enforced with all the energy 
of interest. I have hardly ever known a case 
where Gey have been successfully resisted. In 
this case, | have no hope that we can go beyond 
the amendment pro by the Committee on 
Finance. lt Would bein vain toexpect more. It 
would be striking against a fixed majority here. 
But, sir, when I am required to yield sc far as to 
say, that these gentlemen are to have an irrevo- 
cable, delegated interest, not merely an agency, and 
that Congress cannot interfere with it without, in 
some measure, I suppose, jeoparding the great in- 
terests of the country, I cannot consent to it. If 
the Collins line had never been put into operation 
at all, I think we should have had, by this time, 
a competition in the mail service with Europe that 
would have been more certain and less dangerous 
to thecountry. I say, if you had not had this 
of attorney, and not only an irrevocable power of | exclusive aristocratic monopoly, such would have 
attorney for the five years for which the contract || been the result. 1 am told that the rooms of these 
is to subsist, but an irrevocable power of attorney || vessels are splendid, and the hospitality of the 
with a vested interest. [I do not know when I || owners of the line remarkable. I have nothing 
| have been more surprised than I was when I heard || to say against that; but, sir, this is not only a 

such a proposition coming from the Elouse of Rep- || monopoly fostered by this Government, but it is 
resentatives and advocated here. What is it? || an aristocratic monopoly, and their vessels are 
That the Congress of the United States shall part || fitted up most luxuriously. 1 said, on a former 
with*all its control over this interest, whatever it || occasion, when it was remarked by some gentle- 
may be, and delegate it tothe gentlemen whoform || man that these vessels could be converted into 





Now, sir, 1 do not care very much about the || the barge of Cleopatra, carrying women and 


| almost any ‘worthy object that will deprive Con- || like the attributes of Minerva. I have no doubt 

ress of the temptation of using it wrongfully. || theseare good ships to runaway with. Nodoubt, | 
Bat, sir, I have no idea of making Mr. Collins’s || they might be very good ships to carry provisions, » 
line, not a favorite pet child—that is not the ex- || but I have no idea that they could engage success- 
pression, for it does not approach to that—but || fully in battle. I have heard it said by a distin- 
placing it in such a situation as to have all the o_ gentleman, that the ships of the Collins 
rights of primogeniture. It is not that the Collins || line in battle would be very much like a gallant, 
line shall share with the other children, but that || dashing horse, that could run intoa fight, and run 
she shall have exclusive favor, and the vested right || away again without trouble. Now,! want aship 
of primogeniture, not dependent upon the discre- || that will stand and fight. This being always pre- 
tion of the parent, if Congress be viewed as the || pared for running, 1 do not think is one of the 
representative of that parent, but vested by law in || attributes of war. (Laughter.] If you tell me 
this company, with the right todo what? To take || that you have a horse which can carry me quickly 
control of this mail communication for five years || into the battle, and run away speedily, | say I 
in a matter, as all acknowledge, connected with the || would not have much reliance upon him. When 
public interests of the country. The proposition || I.epeak of a war ship, I mean a ship that can 
is, @iat those who compose this company shall || stand, and fight the battles of the country, not one 
have the delegated agency of taking from Congress || that is ready torun away. ([Laughter. 
the only responsible powér to regulate this mail Mr. President, I have already stated that all I 
service. This is proposed under a contract pro- || struggle for on this occasion is the amendment 
tured—how? I make the broad declaration that || proposed by the Committee on Finance. That is 
the Collins line have never asked for- anything || all | expect to gain; but I cannot consent, under 
which has not been granted; and they have in- || any circumstances, to — with the power which 
creased in their demands every time. e whole || we have, and give to these _ wey 27 a delegated 
of this policy has been crescit eundo. They have || agency with an interest, to have an imperium in 
never come Bs when they have nut come stronger || imperio. I am ready to vote for the amendment of 
and stronger. As to getting rid of them underany || the Senator from Tennessee to give the notice; 
of the terms » you might as well expect || but so far as there is a contract, I will adhere to 
that they would give up feeding on the Treasury. || it, though it is a congressional contract. 
Do they not regard the Treasury of the United Mr. RUSK. Mr. President, [ do not mean to 
States as a policy of insurance to them? Is it not || enter into this discussion at length; but I wish to 
to be their insurance office? Let gentlemen disguise || say a word in answer to the honorable Senater 
the proposition as they please, it is nothing in the | from South Carolina. He deprecates the outside 
toad ut to convert the Treasury into an insur- || influences which are brought to bear in relation to 
ance office for the Collins line. If their funds || contracts with the Government; and yes sir, he 
depreciate, if a ship is lost, or any other catas- || votes directly for an advertisement to bring those 
trophe is suffered, you are called on to indemnify | outside influences to operate so far as they will be 








them. You are not only asked to indemnify them || able to on Congress and on contractors 
for the past, but I make a broader assertion and say || with the Government; for, notwithstanding all that 
that I have seen money voted herein this Co has been so eloquently said by the Sen- 
in advance, without any estimates having ator from Tennessee, I when this power 


resented. I have seen money voted out of the || was reserved originally, that you were then pre- 
prvolie Treaeu iicat an euiaila onin indem- || senting an oduemment tor thecatiide influences to 
nify them His the ast, bist 40 tature them against | which allusion has been madeto come here. Here 
probable loss in the future. When losses have || is the authority for Congress to give the notice, 
occurred they have come here, and, not content || and there is an attempt every year to provide that 
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the notice shall be given. Now, what is to be 
gained by keepin 
stand the Senator from South Carolina to say that | 
he despairs of giving the notice although he votes 
for it, but still he desires to reserve the right to 
Congress to give it. 
Mr. BUTLER, 


{ 


It is as much as I expect to | 


Mr. RUSK. Reserving that right is reserving 


attain, but | would go further myself. * and the Gulfof Mexico. They were patronized 


a right to discuss the question over and over || ican enterprise successfully compete with a mer- | 


again, and it will be likely to bring here the out- || chant marine,a steam marine, fostered by the | 


side influences, which are so much deprecated. | 


The honcrable Senator from South Carolina has 


chosen to say that the steamships of this ine are | wonders when there shall be another maritime 


gala ships, such as Cleopatra’s barge, to run in and | 
out of a fight at pleasure. 


practice of the English Government, which has | 
entered four times as largely as we have into con- 
tracts for ocenn mail service. 
Mr. BUTLER, Did any of them ever fight? 
Mr. RUSK. Yes,sir; several of them, | have | 
seen as much necessity for epeed in getting up to 
a fight at the right time, as I have ever seen toget | 
away from it. 
Mr. BUTLER. My friend knows so much 
nbout fighting that I am afraid he will have the | 
advantage of mein that argument. ([Laughter.] | 
Mr. RUSK. Well, then, sir, I will stop that 


branch of the argument. [Laughter.] The hon- || very soon the monopoly will be in the hands of || be presented to 


|| the British ship-builders and sailors, with all the | 


orable Senator says this is a monopoly to one 
individual, and that he has no doubt that, if this 
contract had not been made, private enterprise | 
would have covered the ocean with mail steamers 
much better than these, which would have run off 
the British. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ido not say that. I said that 
the other steamers ran fast enough for me. I do 
not see why ae want to go so often. 

Mr. RUSK. I will tell the honorable Senator 
why we want to go so often, and I know he will | 
appreciate it. If ever this country gets into a war, | 
our main reliance must be on our merchant ma- 
rine, 
world. 


Our commerce is extending all over the | 
Does the honorable Senator propose to | 


|| port of your whole country, and swarming = 
ea 


Well, sir, he differs || enterprise could successfully compete with a ship | 
very widely from an English captain, and from the || receiving from $16;000 to 


| have happened. 


'| tra e,and the mails, 


|| ‘The honorable Senator from Tennessee says we 
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ticular individual. I say it is an encouragement 


question open? I under- | given against the British monopoly. Is he igno- 


rant of the fact that, prior to the establishment of 
our ocean mail lines, the British Government had | 
fourteen or fifteen ocean steamers visiting every | 


| the southern coast, covering the Caribbean 


out of the British Treasury. Could private Amer- 


British Government? The introduction of steam || 


into naval warfare will, in my judgment, produce 


war. Is it reasonable to suppose that private 
0,000 a trip out of the | 
British Treasury? No, sir; no such thing would 
_ only taking all the roe trade, and passenger | 
etween this country and | 

Great Britain, but they were making a large 
-amount of money from the immense compensa- | 
tion voted to them out of the British Treasury. | 
| They were making a large return to the British | 
| Post Office. Since your line has been estab- | 
| lished, they have used every effort to drive it off; | 
| and now withdraw the support which you have 
| given to this part of your merchant marine, and | 


| consequences of a transfer of a large amount of | 
| capital and skill to the other side of the ocean, to be | 
| put into ocean mail steamers to depredate on your | 


| commerce whenever it may become necessary to || 


| the purposes of Great Britain for her to declare 

| war on you. 

| The honorable Senator from South Carolina 

| talked about not sustaining our own merchant | 
marine. W illhe voteto repeal thenavigation laws? | 
What are they but keeping British ships out of | 

| your coasting trade? Who opposesthat monopoly ? 


} 


The British vessels were not || 





are now voting a large tax out of the public 
jury. Well, sir, the navigation laws are voting a | 


protect that commerce by such an extensive naval || very large tax, not out of the publicTreasury, but 
armament as bas loaded the British Treasury with | out of the pockets of his constituents, and of 
an untold debt? Does he desire to put officers in || mine; and yet he does not propose to repeal them. 


commission to do nothing, add nothing to the || 
trade and prosperity of the country, and to main- 
tain them as a separate naval satablishment? Does 
he not think it better to rely at sea upon the mer- 
chant marine, as on land you rely on volunteers 
and militia? 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the honorable Senator 
allow mea word at this point? 

Mr.RUSK. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I deliberately say that, so far | 
as regards war on land, though it may not be ex- | 
actly the sentiment which accommodates itself to || 
the popuiar taste, I would never wish to see troops || 
sent into battle who were not under intelligent offi- || 
cers, well trained, and with a discipline that could || 
be vontrolied with almost the certainty of horses | 
and harness. As to your merchant marine going ] 
on the ocean, | tell you already, that I see that | 
the very spirit, and the gallant spirit of our Navy, | 
which fought our battles in the last war, has been | 
brought down by the influence of commerce. 

Mr. RUSK. Who, sir, were your gallant 
epirits that fought the last war? Who were the | 
most of them? Not the men who wore epaulets, | 
but the hardy sailor upon the merchant yessel; | 
the man who had served before the mast, who | 
new the dangers of the sea, and whose sinews | 
were made strong like iron by actual service; not 
those who went to your naval schools, and wore 
epaulets, and spent the most of their time on land 
on leave of absence. Sir, your merchant marine 
is what you have to look to in case of a naval 
war. Itis covering every sea. It is the greatest | 
pentontien aes have, and se rs ‘ bond at | 

i8 moment for peace, cqpaenl with all thelarge 
commercial'Powers. Why, Ce it is but a very 
short tine ago since a proposition was made by 
a leading maritime and commercial Power to this | 
country to do away with privateers in case there 
should be war. This shows the estimation in 
which our commercial marine is held by other 

wers. 

Bat, sir, to pursue the argument: the honorable 
Senator says this is a monopoly given to a par- | 


They give a monopoly, just as this measure does, 
to American a against British ships. Insuch 
a contest, I am for American ships. 

But, sir, I shall not, at the present time, go into 
any argument in answer to the honorable Senator 
from Tennessee. My only object in rising was 
to answer the remarks made by the Senator from 
South Carolina. I shall lay before the Senate a 
few facts, and then I shall conclude what I have 
to say, for the present, at least. It is said that 
the owners of this line are making large profits. 
How that may bel am not fully informed. One 
thing, however, I taketo be very certain, and that 
is, that they are incurring heavy expendjtures. 
They receive from the Government $33, per 
voyage, and I find thig statement of their average 
expenses per voyage for the last six months: 

< New York, February 22, 1855. 
The expenses per voyage, of the steamers of this line, 
from New York to Liverpool and back, including repairs 
and insurance, for the past six months, average $65,347 79. 
W. L. YOULE, Secretary. 


Sworn to before me, the 22d day of February, 1855. 
DANIEL SEIXAS, Notary Public. 


It has been argued throughout as if the pay 
received by this line was a clear loss to the Gov- 
ernment, when such is not the fact. I have a 
statement from the Post Office Department which 
shows that, for a voyage made in December, the 
gross amount of letter and newspaper postage re- 
ceived by the Department was $31,891 51. Every- 
body knows that the receipts to the Government 
from thig line have ly increased within the 
last year. My opinion is, they will continue to 
ee oe i mi oe Government, in place of 
losing, wi e gainer. 

Me UNTER % bbee the honorable Senator 
from Tennessee will withdraw his amendment, 
aud suffer the question to be first taken on the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance. He 
can renew his Pee afterwards, 

_Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. [ acquiesce in that 


ion, and withdraw my amendment. 
“he PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question 


| tional compensation was given 


[February 27, 
Senate. 


a then, on a ee eanaere by the 
ommittee on Finance, to strike out the proviso 
which has been read. ; 

Mr. STUART.” On that question I desire to 
ask the attention of the Senate for a few minutes, 


| L confess, sir, that I rise to the discussion of the 


os with a great deal of hesitancy, and | 
_ think that, perhaps, an apology is due from meto 
| the Senate for the manner in which I shall beable 
_ to treat it in the short time the Senate will be con. 
| tent to consider it. ; 
Sir, I a the Senate will pardon me for say. 
| ing that I find myself embarraseed very much in 
the business of the body from the fact that my 
| distinguished colleague, (Mr. Cass,] with great 
| propriety, as I think, is relieved from all service 
/on any committees, The consequence is, that 
_ additional Jabor is thrown on me to ave 
extent, thus depriving me of the power of inves. 
| tigation, which I might otherwise possess. But, 
sir, there is a consequence which I regret still more 
| than that: it compels me to appear in the discus. 
sions before the Senate much oftener than I should 
liketodo. I make the statement now lest it might 
| be thought that I was unnecessarily obtrusive. 
| Mr. President, I regard this question very dif- 
| ferently from the opinion entertained by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. I regard it as one of the 
| most important questions that has been, or will 
ngress, in a national point of 
view. Ithink there are elements, purely national 
in their character, embraced in the contemplation 
| of this subject; which should induce the Senate 
|and the Congress of the United States to rise 
above all considerations resting on mere dollars 
_and cents. I hope to show, during the few minutes 
| I shall devote to that branch of the subject, that 
even in a pecuniary point of view, this arran 
ment with the Collins line, instead of being justly 
obnoxious to the censure which the Senator from 
Tennessee has dealt out upon it, has been one of 
the most beneficial arrangements that the Govern- 


|| ment ever entered into, and I shall seek to show 
reas- || 


that, both With reference to its effect on the Navy, 
and upon the postal service of the country. 

Sir, I can very readily see that many Senators 
entertain a different opinion. I may fail ‘entirely 
in the attempt. It may be, if I do, that it will be 
because the facts do not justify my opinion. It 

ay also be on account of my incapability in 
presenting those facts pacer to the Senate. 

Now, sir, in the first place allow me to correct 
what seemed to be a misapprehension on the 
of the Senator from Tennessee. Let me tell hi 
that the Collins line never courted ots al 





ment. When the law was first ng 
for proposals for this service, this line made no 
offer; and it was not until all other sources had 
failed, and upon the especial invitation of the then 
Postmaster General, at this line made an offer 
at all. We have then one fact, that the com- 
mercial interests of this country desired inter- 
course between this continent and the other. They 
desired, of course, the best arrangement which 
was possible. There is the foundation of the 
proposition, The first ent which was 
entered into has been stated by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, with its terms and emolu- 
ments. [ am not going to review it. In 1852 
there was an increase Of pay and an increase of 


trips. 

The Senator’s argument on that branch of the 
subject struck meas most remarkable. We find 
that the great commercial interests of the country 
were dissatisfied with the number of trips pro- 
vided for in the original contract. They 
more, and in order to ee a 

nsation was necessary, ngress gave it. 
Pt. President, | have been aiways inclined 
think that a review of the history of congressional 
legislation for the rs of censure was, at all 
times, a task, not only difficult of performance, 
bat, perhaps, of very doubtful propriety. _Believ- 
ing that, I shall not enter upon it. I supped: 


’ 
the number of*trips increased. haee, us see 
with what propriety that was done. Has.the 
Government lost by the transaction? I shall seek 
Sey paca eaaeane, | 

. w 4 ? 
mean the in the transmis- 
sion of the mails across the Atlantic and back. 
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Se ee 
Before, however, I go into that question, | wish 
to refer to & position which the Senator from Ten- 

occupies, and, I think, he will admit that 
the inconsistency which he has sought to charge 
on the Senate, and on Congress generally, and upon 
the Senator from North Carolina in particular, 
may be brought to bear very strongly upon him- 


Sir, it is but a few days since that honorable 
Senator, with ers, enchained the attention of 
the Senate—and, it was repeated, again yester- 
day—with respect to the mail service on the Mis- 
sissippi. 1t was objected at the Department to the 
proposals received for that service, that the price 
asked was enormous, that it was altogether be- 
yond what the exigencies of the service would 
justify. The answer of the Senator and others, 
was that the service ought to be performed, no 
matter what the cost. That was the argument of 
the Senator from Tennessee, and of those honor- 
able Senators who agreed with him in opinion on 
that question. I present it here at this time, not 
to dispute it, but to show its emphatic application 
to the question beforeus. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee says, however; that Mr. Vanderbilt will 
carry these mails at a very greatly reduced price, 
although he may be four or five days longer in 
doing it. 

Me. JONES, of Tennessee. I did not say that; 
I said ten or twelve hours longer. 

Mr.STUART. I understood the Senator to 
take the difference between twelve and seventeen 


days. 
Mie. JONES, of Tennessee. Not at all. 
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SENATE. 


rere crete it ee 
Office iiepartment you can never a law | that a mere effort to put an end to th tract, 
through both Houses of Congress ie niet the . anu 


t ouse | by making a subterranean offer to do it at a cheaper 
notice for discontinuing the extra com . || price, but capitalists will not invest their money 
The reason why you cannot do it istwofold. In || ina business that is certain to lose | say then 
the first , it ia a violation of the implied obli- || that the consequence of retaining this power is to 
gation of the Government. The power reserved | cripple theline. What is its effect upon Congress, 
in 3 to give the notice was not a power to || upon the United States? What has been the ex- 
be arbitrarily ex without reason, because || perience of Congress so far? 
that would have prevented the making of the addi- || - Here I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
tional compensation at all. If Congress intended || to a most remarkable ment of the Senator 
that they would give-additional compensation for || from Tennessee. He us that at the last see- 
the additional trips, and would arbitrarily then || sion of Co the House voted, in Committee 
repeal the law, it would be areason for not passing || of the Whole—ayes 85, noes 47—to give this 
that law, but none for giving the notice. This || notice; and that that proposition was only rejected 
power, then, was reserved for this purpose, to be || in the Senate by a vote of seventeen to fifteen. 
exercised by Congress whenever there should be But when the very same Senate came together at 
ground of complaint against the performance of || this session, during the early weeks of the session, 
the contract on the part of thecompany. When- '| with the same bill standing over, there was not a 
ever the company fails in such a performance of || single man in the Senate to demand the yeas and 
the contract as Congress had the right to expect, | nays on postponing it indefinitely. The vote and 
they are to give thé notice. That is*one reason || the feeling on that point were unanimous. The 
why I say that under present circumstances Con- || honorable Senator from Virginia (Mr. poe 
gress would not pass a law to give the notice. But || made an argument to show that that bill contain 
there is another reason, and it is the fact that the || a plain violation of the contract made with one of 
enterprising interests of this country will brook |} the companies; and yet, sir, it is argued here to- 
no delay in the transmission of the mails any- | day against this measure that the House 
where. '|‘that by a vote of, ayes 85, noes 46, plainly vio- 
Gentlemen seem to be surprised that there lating what the honorable Senator from Virgioia 
should be a feeling in the country against discon- | demonstrated was the eontract with another com- 
tinuing this line, against crippling it in any de- || pany and arbitrarily giving the notice in this case. 
gree, against doing anything which shall lessen || As | said before, when the Senate came together 
the number of trips, or lessen the speed. Why, | at this session, on fully and calmly reviewing 
sir, it is the most natural feeling in the world. || the subject, that bill went by the board without 
Not only has it been well said to-day that this line || a single objection. Now, is it not well to consider 




















Mr. STUART. No matter; the argument is | is the pride of the country; that it is the only 


the same. Will the commercial community be 
satisfied with anything except the fastest time? It 
is shown, it is capable of demonstration by figures, 
that the difference of time between the trips of the 
Cunarders and the Collins line makes a difference 
of $10,000,000 annually on the commercial trans- 
actions between England and America. Those 
transactions are $250,000,000. The difference of 
time between the two lines is one hundred and 
four days a year. The interest upon $250,000,000 
for that time has to be paid by the commercial | 
community, in the first instance, and in the second 
by the community™&t large. What, then, is the 
position of the Senator? To undertake, at this 
ay to make an arrangement which should lose 
only the difference of time between the Cunarders 
and the Collins time, we should sink to the great | 
commercial interests of this country vastly more | 
money than we are paying for the service. Is not 
that a consideration for the amount we pay for 
this rapid service? 

Has anybody ever known anywhere where the 





internal arrangements in respect to the transmis- || the certificate of the Postmaster General. The 


sion of the mails have been tolerated by any por- 
tion of the community at a slow pace? Why, sir, 


when we undertake to complain of the exorbitant 
demands made by railroad companies for the | 
transportation of the mail, that there is nothing in 
competition with them, and that the community 
will consent to no slower transmission of the 
mails, If they ask $100,000, or $200,000, a mile, 
more than is a fair compensation, such is the force 


of the influence of the community at large upon || named the Postmaster General, the Secretary of || this arbitrary act. To 


the Department, that you are obliged to pay it. 
That ought to be a sufficient consideration for 
securing the fastest time, even at an apparent sac- 
tifice, so far as the income from the mails is con- 
cerned. I show you that the saving of interest— 


ah one eeeterelt the comm community on 
5,000,000 » being the transactions 
between thetwo ceneuies annually, is $10,000,000. 


Sir, | may be mistaken, but the question seems 
to me to resolve itself into this: not whether the 
olin soptnet as e.gpod one, not whether the 


|| Representatives of the country awake, to a con- 








thing now in operation which creates competition | 
between this Government and that of England in || 
a fair, civil race, and, therefore, enlists the heart 


to the pockets of the country, and, in the point of 


that the country was saved from such resulte— 
saved - the pertinacity of individual Senators 
here, suffering at the time, perhaps, somewhat in 
the opinion of their colleagues on this floor in 


happened? The same House of Representatives 


of every patriotic American, but it addresses itself | Rove such a violatiation? What has now 


view to which I have alluded, saves millions of 
dollars by the speed with which it performs its 
trips. Then, sir, you may well ascertain the | 
reason why you find the country awake, and the | 


tinuance of this line, which presents at one view 
the admiration of the world while it largely in- | 
creages the commercial income of the country. _|| 
Now, Mr. President, it is for that reason that I || 
hold the power to give the notice utterly useless } 
for good. If the company fails to comply with || 
this contract in any essential particular, you can || 


0p the pay without the notice, upon those prin- || 
ciple 


s of law which govern contracts between in- | 
dividuals. There cannot be a dollar of money 
drawn from the Treasury in the moar of this 
line, after the appropriations are made, unless on 





money is drawn from the Treasury upon his cer- 


tificate, and whenever the company fails to com- } 
it is an argument which meets us every day || ply with its contract, he has the power to stop 


the pay. Of what use, then, is a power retained 
in Congress to give the notice? hy, sir, if you 
have the right to exercise it arbitrarily, without | 
assigning any reason at all only because you | 
choose to exercise it, that power could only be | 








has reconsidered the question, and the Senator 
thinks it most extraordinary that that House has, 
by seventeen majority, passed this bill, not only 
refusing to give the notice, but absolutely doing 
away with the power of Congress to give it with- 
out a reason. To my mind, the inference to be 
drawn from that is very different from what the 
Senator from Tennessee to indicate. | 
say ‘‘ seemed”’ to indicate, because he said he did 
not progese to inquire into the motives of - 
body. Now I regard it asa careful review by the 
House of Representatives, and’ change, radical 
and total, from an unathorized and unwise act, to 
a sound and sensible conclusion. 

Sir, there has not been a measure before Con- 
gress which has not been—and 1 feel myself au- 
thorized to state from what I have seen here, that 


there will never be a measure before Congress 


which will not be—in some way affected by this 
power to give notice. It is impossible that it 
should be otherwise in the nature of things. Such 
is the feeling of the country, and that feeling is 
carried into both Houses of Congress, that when 
this line is attacked by outsiders, as it is, and un- 
| due influences are brought to bear on members 
of Congress, that attack is resisted. The conse- 


effective b cing it in the hands of an individ- || quence is, that parties are organized in Congress, 
ual tices Ef the Gevectmoent If the law had || they are thoroughly organized, for and oa 
er strength, they do 
the Navy, or any other Executive officer, and || what everybody always does in Congress, thatia, 
given him the power to act, whenever his inctina- || to make one question te upon another, to 
tion should dictate, much as I should believe it || rally just as much s as you can. It turns 
was a right not within the purview of the contract, | out, therefore, that the whole legislation of the 
I should not vote to repeal it, because, in thatcase, | country is affected by the question of whether this 





| it could be exercised; but in the present case it | notice shall be given or not. I wish to see it put 


cannot be exercised in any instance where it is | out of the way. Ihave had tuo many measures 
required, for, as I said, on a failure to comply | crushed by it—measures in which my State was 
with the. contract, you can end it without giving | largely interested; ! have seen, too, many other 


this notice b ae 

But, Mr. President, seeing that his power is 
not valuable for any purpose of good, let us see 
what are its capacities for injuty tothe public. It) 
is for that reason that I vote to repeal it. 
What are they? In the first place, it pevents the | 
mer Pesteemence of the duties of the line itself | 





ing circumstances; for who will come | 


forward and Same $800,000 in building a ship | 
when there is suspended over their heads this | 
sword of Damoceles to put an end to the contract, | 
atany time so far as the additional compensation | 
is concerned? Weare told that Mr. Vanderbilt, 
or somebody else, will do this service. I consider 


measures crushed by it. Sir, this power, which, 
| as I said, eres Gneee — never can o 
| exercised, is only kept here for the pu ° 
| taiechief:’ ‘Then oe thie point, we find that the 
| Government of the United States is as much in- 
| terested as the company is in doing away with 
| this useless reservation. Le Bh 

Now, sir, I wish to say a few words in this con- 
nection as to the effect of this contract upon the 
Navy, because I think it the most important branch 
of the subject; and I thought so at the time when 
{ voted for this increased compensation in 1852. 
| What were the facts? Why, sir, every naval 





|| vessel which we had afloat on the waters was, for 
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some reason of other, nearly worthless. There 


was hardly ome that had not become disabled, and 


not in a condition to start out. I was satisfied that 
there was something radically wrong about that. 
I examined the reports of the Navy Department, 
and found that the opinions of that Department, as 
derived from their constructors and other officers, 
were always insisting that nothing would answer 
except the plan and policy pursued by their con- 
structors, that a certain style of vessel was neces- 
sary for the Navy,and that that style was the one 
they had adopted. 1 saw that style constantly 
a total failure. Every appropriation of Congress 
for an addition to the Navy might as well have 
been sunk in the depths of the Atlantic. They 
were.good for nothing, and I asked myself why? 
The anewer that struck me was, that it was be- 
cause private enterprise, private skill, and private 
ingenuity were excluded by the discipline of that | 
branch of the Government. Sir, it is recorded | 
upon our reports, it stands there to be as lasting | 
as the reports themselves, that no vessel built out- 
side of the Navy is fit for the naval service. That 
is the opinion of one of your officers. 

I find, sir, that the opinion which I entertained 
is corroherated by high authority. 
read al! the testimony which I have to sustain my 
opinion; I am content to mention the names of 
such men in our own country as Commodore 
Perry and Commodore Stewart in favor of the 
vessels of the Collings line as against the whole | 


I shall not 4 
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world as vesselsof war. Let meread what Com- 
modore Stewart says: 


PHILADELPHIA, January 18, 1855. 

“Dean Sta: In reply to your letter of the 16th instant, 
asking my Opinion ‘as regards the importance of great 
speed for vessels of war,’ I beg to state that, in my judg- 
ment, there is no point more essential to vessels designed 
for war purposes, and intended for cruises on the high seas. 
in my opinion, it is the most important quality a cruiser can 
possess—a paint so essential to her security from a superior 


force, or forces of an enemy, that it cannot be too highly | 


estimated.” 


Let me call to this point the particular attention 
of the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
who cannot understand the importance of this 
quality: 


«On the other hand, where a vessel of war possesses this 


enemies, and subduing those of such forceas her speed and 
armament would warrant her in encountering. . 

“The war of 1812, declared by the United States against 
Great Britain, exhibited examples of these characteristics 


satisfaction which we now feel, at the recollection of the 
heir-breatith escapes of our vessels of war from superior 
forces, owing entirely to the possession of this superiority, 
80 skillfully sec@nded by the seamanship of those who con- 





'} 





trolied ahd conducted them, and who subsequently were 
crowned with victories over the vessels of their enemies 
through this advantageous quality in their ships, supported 
by their batteries, and the bravery of their officers and men, 

“(Tf a property so essential for enabling vessels, depénd- 
ing upon the elements for their powers of locomotion, and 
aiso to be successful in retreat from and victory over an 
enemy, does not constitute a consideration of the greatest 
importance, | should fee! myself at a loss to imagine what 
other point could compensate for its absence, or render it 
one of secondary importance ! _Under this view of the sub- 

ject, with regard to sailing vessels of war, its application to 
steamers seems quite as necessary to render them available 
and effective for similar purposes. Indeed, itis of infinitely 
more importance that they should possess it, as they are 
wholly independent of the winds as a motive power, and 
through the possession of this quality, would become so 
much more nearly on a par with one another. 

“ Your second question asks my views in ‘ regatd to the 
sieamers constituting the Collins line, so far as knowledge 
will warrani an expression with regard to their build and 
sufficiency for carrying an armament for war purposes.’ 

* On this score I cannot but admit that they are so; and 
I think that their performance in so frequently crossing the 
Atlantic without any compiaining, or the occurrence of 
any accident which could have been foreseen, or antici- 
pated, and guarded against in their construction, will fully 
justify this admission.’? 

Now, let me turn the attention of the Senate to 
the testimony of Captain McKennon, of the Brit- 
ish Navy, who was alluded to by the honorable 
Senator from Texas, because of the position of 
the man, and because of the language which he 
holds. He says: 

“Tam only doing justice to these magnificent vessels in 
stating that they are, beyond any competition, the. finest, 
the fastest, and we best sea boats inthe world. I am sorry 
to be obliged to ray this; but, as a naval officer, I feel bound 
iu candor to admit their great superiority. Their extraor- 
of callers sed 1 never beenh ee eezean ine 

. = never beheld anything like it.” > 
‘From a considerable experience in all classes of steam 


| determined to enter on this service. 
| draw the Collins line, what will be done? 
not to be underrated, or how could it be possible for us to | 
look back at that period of our history with the national || 











vessels, besides the Cunard America, I advisedly assert 
that the Baltic is out and out, by long odds, the very best 
and easiest steamship I ever sailed in.” 

What has shed this light upon the world, and, 
I hope, upon the Navy Department of this coun- 
try? It has been our furnishin 
and the company associated wi 


world. I hoped two years ago, when I voted for 
this additional compensation, and I hope now, 
that the thick shell which has, up to this time, 


through. I hope the windows are open and the 
light ts shining in, so that we may have vessels 
which, instead of being mere scows upon the 
water, will be valuable anc successful against the 
world, 
my humble judgment to-day, that if there never 


| 
} 


’ 


to Mr. Collins, | 
him, the power || 
|| to build vessels which this British naval officer || 
|| declares, in humiliation, in comparison with his || 
| own country, entirely the best vessels in the) 


j 
| 


had been a dollar returned into the Treasury of | 


| the United States through the medium of postages | 


from the Collins line of steamships during the | 


whole term of its contract, we should have saved 


millions of dollars in its effect upon the Navy of || 


the country. I may be mistaken, but this is my 
deliberate judgment. 

Here let me ask the attention of the Senate for 
a few moments to what is a practical question, as 
I think, in the opinion of everybody; and that is, 
what are the receipts from this line? I think I can 


show, as nearly as is capable of being shown—it | 


is not capable of exact demonstration, for the rea- 
son that we are not able to get at the entire facts— 


to it. Before I enter upon that question, however, 
I desire to.make a single remark in reply to the 


| Sehator from Tennessee. 


He has spoken of making an arrangement with 
anothercompany which shall give us less trips, and 
he makes it appear that by so doing we should be 


you cannot keep up your postal treaty. Any gen- 
tleman who looks through the report of the Post- 


_ master General will find that we are in the receipt 


|| of a large amount of money from the earnings of | 
advantage, it accords to her the ability of overtaking her || 


the Cunard steamers, in consequence of the postal 


| gainers in a large amount of money. Why, sir, | 
| unless you compete with the Cunard steamers, 


treaty, which was not made until thisGovernment | 


If you with- 
Will 
the Cunard line continue to carry the mail and 
poy us a portion of the proceeds? Clearly not. 

he postal treaty provides that it may be termin- 
ated by either party on giving notice; and when- 


| ever we cease to be successful competitors with 


the English line, the Government of Great Britain 
will of course give the notice for the termination 
of the treaty, and take all the income from post- 
ages to itself, as it did before, Then, so far from 
your going on and having any income at all, with 
a slow line or an irregular line, or one with a less 
number of trips, you would lose your postal treaty 
and have nothing but what your own vessels car- 
ried. There is a large loss to begin with. 

I now propose to show the manner in which 
the statements of the postage receipts from this 
line are made up, for the purpose of proving that 
they are exceedingly incorrect. The returns from 
the Post Office Department, in answer to a letter 
addressed by the chairman of the Post Office Com- 
mittee of the other House, show that the amount 
received by the Baltic on her inward trip, arriving 
on the 27th of December, 1854, was $17,227 12. 
I should like very much if Senators would turn 
their attention to these figures, because they will 
show a very great miscalculation, if not misstate- 
ment, in the manner of making up the returns 
from these mails. It turns out, upon an actual 
investigation of the question, that there was re- 
ceived at the New York post office alone on that 
trip an amount equal to $17,983 03. It will be 
found, on an inspection of the statement made by 


the Postmaster General, that he gives no credit 
for the Boston, Philadelphia, and San Francisco 
mails. He has furni only the receipts of the 


mail transmitted to and from the city of New 
York. If you take into consideration the mails 
from Boston, Philadelphia, and San Francisco, 
which are ted by competent authority to 
» you have the sum of 


$25,504 37 as the postages on that trip of the 


- 


Sir, I beg leave to say to-the Senate, as || 
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Baltic. Looking at the return trip of the Ba) 
going out on the first of January, 1855, as stated 
by the Postmaster General, the receipts are 
$12,064 57, while in fact the amount is $16,054 23 
fhen add the double letters, of which we get no 
account, and the revenues from a trip out and back 
are $55,411 30. : 

In getting at the facts we find that we have re. 
turned from the Post Office Department nothing 
but what is received at the New York post office 
which includes the Canada closed mail and New 
York mail itself. Mails are also made up at Bos. 


tie, 


| ton and Philadelphia, and sent in bags to N 
seemed to cover the Navy Department, is broken | rad 


York, and at New York are put on board the 
vessels without any account being taken of them, 
and when they are returned the same thing is done, 
Besides, the California mail is treated by the Post. 
master General as a closed mail under the treaty. 
The agreement in the treaty is that the closed 
mails are to be estimated by the ounce. Those 
are the mails from the continent of Europe; and 
it is agreed that they are to be estimated by the 
ounce. The Postmaster General here treats the 
California mail as a closed mail, but if you take 
the difference between that mail by weight and by 
the piece, you find it to be a very great one. 

1 say then, on the best figures which we can get 
—and let me tell the Senate that they are obtained 
from sworn statements from the city of New York, 
with the best lights which can be obtained—these 


vessels, since last December, are paying more 


money, in the shape of postages, than we are pay- 


_ing for them. What is the reason for this in- 


‘| crease? It is known to everybod 
that this line is paying more money than is paid | th 


that a portion 
of the Cunard line has been withdrawn, so that 
the Collins line is now regularly alternating with 
it. Before that portion of the line was withdrawn, 
the British Government were in the constant habit 
of pee the mails from our line and send- 
ing them by the Cunarders, and they made such 
regulations that the mails from the continent of 
Europe reached England just in time for the Cu- 
nard steamers to this country. We have nowa 
decided and fixed advantage growing out of the 
resent arrangement—and is this a time to lose it? 
8 this a time to take a step which shall lose the 
advantage that we have been. years in obtaining ? 
I shall not detain the Sena ecause | did not 
rise for the purpose of making an elaborate speech 
on this ee commenting on the statements 
made by the Senator from Tennessee. He has 
resented us with an estimate made by a Mr. 
; oo a York, in reference to ~— aoa of 
reight and passenger money receiv ese 
ships. That Mr. Bell has been seeking through 
the custom-house for the purpose of aining 
the number of passengers, and he says that he 
‘* conceives” there are as many passengers going 
out as there are returning. I beg leave toconceive 
that he is very much mistaken. I undertake to 
believe that the amount of travel from the conti- 
nent of Europe this way is vastly greater than the 
travel the other way; and there is no vessel that 
sails which carries out as por passengers as she 
brings back. That is my belief; and yet Mr. Bell’s 
opinion is based on that datum. hat have we 
to answer to that? We say that, so far as the 
argument is concerned, the Senator from Tennes- 
see has furnished the answer himself. He has 
answered it by the sworn statement of the secre- 
tary of the company, who, giving the income and 
oe says the company is in debt. Mr. 
1 makes out an immense income every trip, but 
he estimates the expenses of a trip much below 
what they really are. I could read to the Senate, 
if it were necessary, the facts alluded to by the 
honorable Senator from Delaware which show 
conclusively that $12,000 are added to the expense 
of a trip on account of the increased a of these 
vessels over the Cunarders, while: the i 
pay we allowed them in 1852 is $13,750. 
re 


not these advan ? It seems to me 
that they are : the country ought 
to retain, and I think there ought not to be an 
effort made here to give this 
Se ee , and let the con- 
ences take care of themselves. Sir, I never 


in that course of conduct in individual 
enterprise. I ust as little in it in a Gov- 
; consider the conse- 
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of wisdom. Now, the question is, is it desirable 
that this company should go on and build a 
steamer better than any other that has ever been 
built, or is it proper to stop this line as it is? 
The British Government has not been sleeping 
upon this question, but they now have a steamer 
on the stocks, the Persia, which is not yet com- 
pleted, which is being built for the purpose of 
outstripping the Colims line. Will they do it? 
They have every advantage. They have the 
opinions of all their engineers and officers as to 
the defects in the existing vessels. They have 
every opportunity in modeling a new vessel to 
excel everything that has yet been built. 

But, Mr. President, the enterprise of this coun- 
try possesses a similar advantage. Shall we deny 
it the opportunity. Will the Government of the 
United States reap the benefits, or throw them 
away? Shall we be placed in the humiliating 

sition, by refusing a mere matter of justice, of 
faving these vessels turned on our own shores 
and against our own people, in the interest of a 
foreign enemy, if we shall ever get into a contest 
with a foreign enemy? Or shall we have the ad- 








I rejoice that a freeman has the right to turn to 
| that record, and hold to their just responsibility 
the men who take part in forming it. I look to 





} 

another to-morrow? Shall I look fora true, sound, 
or corréct judgment upon an opinion solemnly 
formed under the responsibilities of an oath to-day, 
and to-morrow reversed under the same solemn 
| sanctions? No, sir; I prefer to go to the record. 


that one stubborn fact is worth all the sophistry 
which the imagination of man can bring to bear 
on a question. In arguing this question I have 
endeavored to confine myself strictly to the point, 
to the facts of history, to the record, and to the 
figures. If gentlemen do not like this, it is not m 

fault. The record is here. If it is wrong attack 
it; if | am wrong in stating the record, attack my 
error; but do not attack the great principle of 





| opinion existed there. 


vivid fancies of his imagination, and the beautiful || honorable Senator him 
adornments of rhetoric; but age has convinced me | 














a 


great differences of 


r. Vanderbilt’s offers 
| were before the House. The bill came into the 


cussed, and I believe ve 


; 
} 
' 


the record? Where else shall I look? To that || Senate; and then on the table of every Senator 
| evanescent sentiment which is one way to-dayand | h 


ere, I believe, was placed a printed proposition 

| signed by Mr. Vanderbilt, which does riot ecabiolty 

| any stipulation as to time. The honorable Senator 
from Tennessee tells us now, nearly at the close 
of the session, that Mr. Vanderbilt will make the 
Cunard time for $15,000 a trip, and the Collins 


Beautiful speeches are very fine things. WhenI || time for $19,250 a trip; but what guarantee have 
was a boy I was induced to believe that when a || . 


man attempted tospeak he might safely rely on the || trol him. No such p 


we for that?) The honorable Senator cannot con- 

ition is made by the 
f; he does not act as the 
agent of Mr. Vanderbilt, What guarantee, then, 
have we, knowing that Vanderbilt has been op- 
posing this bill, that the sole object of this appa- 
reht offer of his is not simply to defeat this legisla- 
tion, and then let Congress provide for the service 
in the best way they can? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I am very happy 
to answer the Senator from Delaware, I am not 
the agent of anyman. Thank God, I never mean 
to be. I did not announce that! was the agent of 





vantage of using them ourselves? Sir, if that 
period of time ever does arrive, I apprehend there 
will be as great a change of opinion on the part 
of the Senator from South Carolina and the Sen- 
ator from ‘Tennessee as there has been in the opin- 
ion of this Congress between the last and the 
present session, We shall then see, and see with 


turning to the record to ascéftain what the opin- || Mr. Vanderbilt, or had charge of his interests; 
ions of public men have been. I shall not say it || but I announced, and I did it by authority, because 
is the only safe-guard, but I will say it is the | I had it from Mr. Vanderbilt himself, that in 
greatest safe-guard which we have against legisla- || making the proposition he endeavored to copy the 
tive profligacy. Abolish your records, burn up || proposition of Mr. Collins, giving to himself just 
your Journals, banish your reporters; and legisla- | the contract which Collins got. I was met by the 
tive licéntiousness will run riot in the Halls of the |, argument that he might take fifteen days to run 


the full foree of suffering, what is the advantage 
or disadvantage of the position in which we may 
be placed. 

Mr. President, I have given a very imperfect 
statement of the facts of the case, much more 
imperfect than I should have been glad to make; 
but at this time in the day, and with the impatience 
of the Senate, I am far from having a desire to 
talk either to Senators or to empty benches. I 
have said enovgh to justify my own action. I 
know that I have done but imperfect justice to 
the subject itself; but I hope, sir, that able hands, 
those who have examined the subject more care- 
fully, will discuss it, if it is to be further discussed 
to-night, and that not only Congress, but the 
country will be ee ee in — to this great 
question, for great I believe it to be. 

Mr. JONES, of "Tennessee. Mr. President, I 
supposed, from the advertisement made by the 
Senator from Michigan, when he commenced his 
remarks, that all the figures and facts which I 
presented to the Senate were to be asssailed and 
demolished. I do not, however, feel that he has 
successfully attacked any main position which I 
assumed, He commenced b e assertion that 
Mr. Collins*had not taken the initiative in this 
matter. Then, I ask the Senator to tell me who 
did take the initiative? I put the question to him: 
how did Mr. Collins get the contract? 

Mr. STUART. I said before that Mr. Col- 
lins was requested by the then Postmaster Gen- 
eralto make an offer. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Where does the 
Senator find that? Will he refer me to it? 

Mr. STUART. I have the letter of the Post- 
master General among the papers before me. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I have noletters; 
alll have to refer to is the archives of the coun- 
try. @ find upon the record the first evidence of this 
matter in a ——— made by Mr. Collins 
himself to e mail between New York and 
Liverpool. I snes nothing as to what letters 
may have between Mr. Collins and other 
men; and I have no right to know anything about 
them. I have Mr. Collins’s p ition dated 
March 6, 1846, in which he asked Congress to 
give him acontract on the terms which he stated; 
and Congress did so. 

The honorable Senator says, however, that he 
does not see the propriety of a review of 


very doubtful policy. Wh e ee . do 

y — eepa 
? Why do you —— and tens 
of thousands of dollars to honorable young 
men to sit there and record the transactions of the 
Senate? Is it not to make uparecord which shall 
live when we have passed away? Iam not sur- 
prised that the honorable Senator does not exactly 
see the policy of it, because records are sometimes 
dangerous things. I rejoice that thereis a record; 































Congress of the United States. 


reference to the record, he attacked my consist- 
ency by reference to the record. That is perfectly 
legitimate. I have never objected to being called 
to a strict account for my public conduct. Those 
who know me know that I never evade it. When 
[ am guilty of committing an error, I think I have 
sufficient manliness and magnanimity to retract 
it. I donot complain of the Senator’s attacking 
me by referring to the record, though he opposes 
the practice of doing so. How did he seek to 
prove my inconsistency? Why, said he, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee—alluding to myself—but the 
other day, made appeals upon this floor, against 
the wrongs perpetrated by an officer of this Gov- 
ernment in not giving mail facilities to the valle 
of the Mississippi. What has that to do wit 
this question? Congress passed a plain enactment, 
and re it, but an officer of the Government 
refused to execute it on the pretext that the price 
was too high. That is not the question here. The 
question is not whether it is too high or too low, 
bat whether this is the best contract you can 
make. If the Collins bid is the lowest and best 
bid, take it; but if there be a lower and a better 
bid, take that. That is all we ask for the valley 
of the Mississippi; but we cannot get it. 

Mr. President, the gentlemen on the other side 
of the eee are still harping upon the speed of 
the Collins vessels, and the Senator from Michigan 
has told us that is everything. He imputed tome 
an argument which I never used as to time, be- 
cause it is known to euaenere that the Cunarders 
were never beaten by any amount of time as 
is intimated by the Senator. What is the speed 
of the Collins line over the Cunarders? There is 
a difference of opinion about it; but I believe the 
highest time claimed is about eleven or twelve 
hours. I said that the proposition of Mr. Van- 
derbilt was to run up to the Cunard time. I said 
further, that I felt myself authorized to say, that 
if speed was deemed so important, Mr. Vanderbilt 
would contract tocarry the mails in the same time 
that Collins carried them, for the sum of $19,250 
a trip, the amount of the original contract of Col- 
lins. Then what is the use of talking about this 
sos. unless you impeach the capacity of Mr. 

anderbilt to perform the service, or his ability 
to offer — ity? If oe that, there 
is ing in the argument; but he proposes to 
run up to the Cunard time for $15,000 a trip, and 
he is willing to run up to the Collins time for 
ip, 80 that the argument about time 

an 





| the trip, and I asked him, ‘‘Is that what you 


Although the honorable Senator deprecates a || mean?” ‘ No,” said he, ‘I mean to run up to 


the Cunard time; but if Congress wish to run it 
| faster, if they wish to run up to the Collins time, 
| let them add the price between what I have pro- 
| posed and that originally paid to Collins, and I 
will run up to the Collins time.” 

Mr. RUSK. Willthehonorable Senator allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment?’ I do not see 
any rivalship between the two. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not pretend 
that there is; others make the issue. 

Mr. RUSK. But the honorable Senator said 
that Mr. Vanderbilt has made the same proposi- 
tion which Mr. Collins made. Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
proposition has been laid upon our tables; and so 
far as he has said anything to me about it, the 
—s proposition is the only one of which I 

now anything. I desire to inquire if Mr. Van- 
derbilt has authorized the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee to say that he will build his ships of 
a particular size, and under the control and direc- 
tion of the Navy Department? That is a vast 
item of expenditure. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. That is not the 
point | am debating. The questa made upon 
me was in re to time. I held now, in one 
hand, Mr. Vanderbilt’s proposition, and in the 

other, Mr. Collins’s proposition, and I say they 
are identically thé same as to the question of time. 
Whether Mr. Vanderbilt will build his vessels 
under the direction of the Navy Department, I do 
not know; I have not inquired; I have not sought 
Mr. Vanderbilt or anybody. I take the proposi- 
tions as they appear on the record, and I they 
are both identical as regards the question of time. 
Mr. Collins proposed to carry the mails twice a 
month, and Mr. Vanderbilt proposes to carry 
them twice a month. I further, that Mr. 
Vanderbilt told me, when I put the question to 
him, “ in what time do you propose to run ?”’ that 
he would run up to the Cunard time for $15,000 
and up to the Collins time for $19,250 a trip. I 
do not suppose it is material whether the veseels 
be built under the direction of the Navy a 
ment ornot. According to the ment of th 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator from 
Delaware, the question simply is as to time; and 
I care not whether Mr. Collins, or Mr. Vanderbilt, 
or an officer of the Navy, shall rvise the con- 
struction of the vessels. If time is all you need— 
and that is all you seem to desire—then meet me 
on that argument. : 

The honorable Senator from Michigan says 
that to give notice for the discontinuance of the 

| extra compensation to this line, would be a viola- 
tion of implied faith. How the Senator errived 


to that matter? at that conclusion is a matter of astonishment to 
Mr. ae Tennessee. Yes, sir. ie me, because = very law upon —- Me oe mae 
Mr. BAYARD. This bill, when it was before posing to egiekne provides 8 
the House of ti parusy math G0 pay. dines inue the extra allowance after the 31st 
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of December, 1854, on giving Mr. Collins six 


months’ notice. What implied faith there is I do 
not know, Certainly it is not in the contract; it 
does not appear upon the record; and I have no 
right to sup that there is any implied obliga- 
tion not written or communicated to the country. 

But, sir, the Senator from Michigan says that 


Congress will never give the notice. That may || 


beso. If that be so, you may just as well close 
this debate, and take the vote. But by what 
authority does that honorable Senator make the 
announcement? How can he know what Con- 

Are we to be driven 


= will or will not do? 
om the faithful discharge of our duty, as weun- || 


derstand it, by a declaration that it will never be 
done? Why, sir, with my convictions of duty, 
if I knew that I stood solitary and alone upon 
this floor, with no Senator to vote with me for 
giving the notice, 1 should dare to enter my pro- 
lest. 


$231,000. Adding this to the amount paid under 
their contract, we have a total of $3,069,406 ¥ 
id to this line. On the other side, the questi 
is, how much have we received? The total postages 
|| brought by the Collins line amount to $1,049,059 85, 
|| of which the United States portion is $931,087 14. 
I have the letter of the 
|| companying these statements, and indorsing them. 





|| Whether they are true or false I do not know, but | 
Gentlemen are welcome to take | 


|| they are here. 
|| them, and disposé of them as they please. It 


| ap 





i] ae than $1,000,000. In the face of this startling 
| fact, we are told that this is a profitable investment 
|| to the Government; that we have made money by 
| it; and that it ought to be continued. If so, the 
|| Postmaster General is either a corrupt or an 


Congress, we are told, will never give the || incompetent man, and he ought to be turned out 


notice, and the Senator has stated reasons why || of office. 


they will not. 


He has gone further, and stated || 


Mr.STUART. [did notsay that we had made 


reasons why they should not. I shall not, at this || money out of the transaction, in the way of post- 
late hour, undertake to answer that particular || ages. 1 simply stated what had been the effect of 


branch of his argument. If 1 had time and 
strength, I should be happy to do so., Whether 
they give the notice or not is wholly immaterial 
to me. I mean that my constituents shall know 
that I have not stood by silently and seen $33,000 
taken out of the Treavury at every trip of these 
steamers to 
man was willing to do the same service for half | 


thatmoney. As long as I hold my place here, I | statements false. 


shall dare to discharge my duty according to my | 
convictions, I care not for the outside influences 

which may be brought to bear, nor do I care for | 
that storm which may be arising, nor the assump- | 


| drawing off a part of the Cunard steamers; and I 
| said that from that time, (from the facts I had 


| been able to get at,) and I referred particularly to | 


| the period from the 27th of December last to the 
present time, there was being paid into the Treas- 
_ury from this line, more money than was being 


y for mail. service, when another | paid out under the tontract. Nor, sir, did I say 


that the Postmaster General was corrupt, or his 
I said he did not give us, in his 
| estimate, the amount received from the Boston, 

Philadelphia, and California mails, and only stated 


| those of New York. I said that in the instances 


|| where he did give the California mails, he treated 


tion of that public sentiment to which the Sena- \ them as closed mails under the contract with 
tor has.alluded. |, Great Britain, whereas they should not be treated 


I respect an enlightened public sentiment, but I 
despise a public sentiment manufactured for un- 
— purposes, and by unholy means. I am not 
to be driven by popular feeling one inch further 
than I think is right. I shall always bow to an 
enlightened public sentiment, but I know no such 
sentiment as the Senator speaks of. I feel there 
is no such public sentiment as he has intimated. 
I do feel, and I do know that there is a sentiment 
in this city which is preseing on us. I have felt 
it in ny own person. I do not speak about 
others; but I know that importunities and en- 
treaties, long and powerful, have been, and are 
constantly made. For that sort of public senti- 
ment I care not. It has no terrors for me. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator has said that, 
80 far from this contract being a losing business, 
the Government has actually made money by it. 
How does he attempt to prove that? He has pre- 
sented a statement of the amount of mails delivered 
in New York by some one or more trips of one 


|| a8 closed mails at all. 
|| Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I did not charge 
|| the Senator with having imputed to the Postmaster 
| General corruption, and I did not expect him to 
| charge that officer with it; but I did say that his 
statement was either true or false; and if false, I 
oo the Postmaster General with corruption. 
If it be false, he is either corrupt or incompetent. 
What does hesay? The paper is headed: ‘‘ State- 
ment showing the total amount of es re- 
ceived on mails conveyed by the Collins line of 
steamers from the 27th day of April, 1850, to June 
30, 1854, also the portion thereof belonging to the 
United States.’’ The total is $1,049,059 85, of 
which the United States portion is $931,087 14. 
Then we have received into the Treasury less than 
$1,000,000, though we have paid out upwards of 
$3,000,000. That is what I said. 
The honorable Senator from Michigan said the 
question is not whether nee will give the 
notice or not; that, he says, they will never do; 





of these vessels, and then he argues that the 
amount of mai] matter which went to Philadelphia, 
and Boston, and California, might amount to so 
much, and thus he makes up his conclusions. 
Anticipating all these things, I addressed a note, 
a month or six weeks ago, to the Postmaster 
General, in which I asked him to furnish me with 
a etatement of all the moneys which had ever 
been paid to Mr. Collins by the Government, and 
also to furnish me with a statement of all the 
moneys which had been received into the Treas- 

of the United States from these vessels. 

as the Senatorany better statement than that? 
If ec, he has some other means of arriving at it 
than I have. I know nowhere else to go to for 
such information but the De ent here. Its 
officers are sworn officers of the Government. 
They keep the books, and if anybody does know 
the facta, they must know them. Have they cer- 
tified to a falsehood or not? If they have certified 
to a falsehood, convict them, and turn them out of 
office; but, if what they certified be the truth, let 
the truth be spoken. I have before mea ee 
t of the 


ment ie the Post Office 
amounts of mone id to the i 
of Te 


with the date 


| but whether we shall surrender all the power and 
| control now, and at all times, until the end of the 
contract, to close it; whether we~ shall surrender 
ourselves at the footstool of Mr. Collins and com- 
pany for the next five years; or whether Mr. Col- 
ins and company shall go on to build another 
vessel. The question is whether this company 
shall be required to build another vessel, or whether 
we shall withdraw the power to conclude the con- 
tract. If that isthe question, I am prepared now 
to settle it according to my judgment. Does not 
the contract of Mr. Collins call for the building of 

another vessel? Was he not required originall 
to build five vessels? Has he ever done it? He 
never has. When the honorable Senator alluded 
to the naval feature of the question, I think he 
forgot that one argument which was used at the 
time of making the contract was that it was 
ening the right arm of the earye and 7 

of all that virtue is lost. Mr. Collins ha 


ostmaster Generel ac- 


» from these statements, that you have | 
id out upwards of $3,000,000, and have got back | 


ee 
a balance chargeable to them on that accoant of 


yourself to continue to him, and his co 
exorbitant price forfive years to come. “Hetoon 
| himself to build five vessels. He never built more 





- —_ u ore tee only three. 
1] r. - I beg leave to call the atten. 
| tion of the Senator to the fact that the compan 
| was relieved from building the fifth vessel, 7 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Where does the 
| Senator find that? 
Mr. STUART. I can show it tothe tleman 
Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I was noi 
aware that this question would come up to-day 
and I have not arranged, therefore, in my mind 
as succinctly as I ought to have done, the facts 
|| which I deem it necessary to say to the Senate. 
| .Mr. CLAYTON. Senators have been in ses. 
| sion, in committees and the Senate, to-day nearly 
| eight hours, and, as a matter of course, they are 
| exhausted. I move, therefore, that the Seriate do 
‘| now adjourn. 
| Mr. HUNTER. I hope not. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Perrrr.) 
The question is not debatable. 
Mr. HUNTER. I call for the yeas and nays. 
| ‘The yeas and nays were ordered; and 
| taken, resulted—yeas 13, nays 32; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bell, Butler, Chase, Clayton 
| Dawson, Fessenden, Morton, Pratt, Sumner, Thompson of 
eee ey iy 
| Brainerd, Bright, Brodhead, Brown, Coo t, Dogeat 
Wisconsin, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick; Geyer, Gillette, 
Gwin, Hunter, James, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Ma- 
| son, Pettit Rusk, Seward, Stuart, Thomson of New J , 
| Toombs, Toucey, Walker, Weiler, Wells, and Wrigh 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


Mr. MALLORY addressed the Senate in oppo- 
| sition to the provision for the Collins line. His 
|| remarks, withheld for revision, will be published 
| hereafter. " 

1 Mr. TOUCEY. That the Senate may be 
| assured that itis not my intention to tax their 
patience, I shall confine myself to the question 
| which is pending before them. ‘The discussion, 
| with regard to the capability of the Collins steam- 
ers for warlike purposes, appears to me not to be 
necessary to dis of the subject which is under 
consideration. It comes too late. It would have 
been a proper subject for consfleration when Con- 
ess, Many years » ordered the contract to 

e entered into, which now exists between this 
Government and the company. I am not nowto 
believe that the Navy Department and the princi- 
pal officers of the Government of that day were 
so entirely ignorant of the matters that they had 
in charge that they entered into a contract which 
cannot now be vindicated; which, according to 
the views of some gentlemen, it would be dis- 
reputable to them to suppose they should have 
engaged in at all. On the contrary, I believe that 
the policy which was then adopted under the ex- 
isting circumstances, was a sound public policy, 

'| and that the results which have flowed from that 
| policy, in the position which this country now 
'| occupies in reference to every Power in the world, 
fully justify the policy. It is enough for me to 
| say that the contract has been made, and, for one, 
I shall not consent, so far as my vote is concerned, 
to violate the public faith by disturbing the con- 














|| tract. : 
| The House of Representatives has now passed 
| a bill proposing to make a new contract. I am 


et ee ee? ee 
contract company, or an 

thie. polkeg. i thinks tha-ochap tke aa 
eens hinentania teannaoan 
w we i con- 
i Lr the bli Di atkseavens 
’ 


engagements, I am opposed, for to renewing 
I propose; tien, to leave 


pro sir, what is now - ? In 1862 a 
a mane was We reserved 
to Congress the power to terminate the contract, 
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wootinuance of that pest of the compensation || Co f 

which Was added in 1852. I am not prepared to || tion of that kind, go to the ——- extreme—that 
jo this. It is not what we should do in any || of giving up the power entirely. Does any prac- 
yansaction of ourown. We should be wanting || tical man, then, suppose that it is of the least im- 


in fidelity to ourselves, now, while acting for the || portance now to b forward a proposition to 
blic; we Should be wanting, in my judgment, to || terminate the extra allowance? We know that the 
ihe public interests, if we were ngw, without con- || House of tatives will not concur in any 
sideration, to abandon our present control over || such i as that while it is composed of | 
this important public matter, Iam to it. || the present members. I ask, then, again, of what 
importance is it to bring forward a proposition of 


What reasons are assigned for this proposition ? 
| have heard none, except that Congress will be || that kind by those who are friendly to it, unless 


ingress, so far from concurring in a 





importuned to do this, year after year, until it is || there is an advantage in bringing it forward and 
jone. That is to say, we are called upon now to ag it defeated? Now, sir, 1 have been accys- 
grrender unconditionally, and to give everything | » myself, in political and all other action—if 


iat is demanded, because we shall be importuned, || there was an object which I wished to accomplish 
sir, | never, for one, yield to any demand that is | —to bring forward that object at a time when there 
made upon me On any consideration of that kind. | was a chance to succeed, and not when inevitable 
| think it is ae —— ae. yoo yield. I — was to await on . 
believe it is the bounden duty o ngress to | no tion to e extreme opiniens 
rain this power over this arrangement from a which thane stated—on the ‘one side, of Lecaiies 
variety of reasons which will readily suggest them- | ating the contract so far as the extra allowance is | 
wives to the mind of every Senator. If the com- || concerned, and on the other, of giving up the | 
y disregard the contract, use this power. If || power which we have reserved over this aera 
Wt ‘acres ink, eaeaing 3 the wimeghigese || Commies eo Meabesokere prepesseiaier eoaten 
ye ente utmost good | mittee on Finance have pro course 
ith, exercise this power which we have reserved, at - between the two lina It is simply | 
ud which we can exercise upon any reason satis- || this: We owe the company money which is em- 
fctory to ourselves. I am, therefore, entirely | hraced in this bill; we are willing to pay it, with- | 
unwilling to make a new contract at thistime,and | out a proposition te make a new contract, and | 
make ——— a portion of the contract, which | are a eee to terminate any part of the | 
snow conditional. old contract. Is not that the course which is 
| have another reason. I have looked into the } required by true and sound policy? Why should | 
hana - papers which have bere presented, | ¥ —— in a debate on wer waklent at this time, |) 
wd [do not find any statement of the receipts || when the company has undoubtedly met with a || 
and expenditures of thie company during the past i great disaster in the loss of one of ite vessels? Is 1 
year, or since the partial discontinuance of the '| this the time when we should make war on that | 
Cunard line of steamers. I know not what isthe | company? It is certainly not the time which I 
sate of the receipts as well as the disbursements || would select for the purpose. The company is 
ofthis company for the last year; and ‘without || also deriving a great benefit now from the partial | 
hat information I cannot exercise a sound judg- || discontinuance of the Cunard line. There isa 
ment whether it be right, politic, or just to make || benefit which may, in a d , compensate for 
wy change in the contract for the benefit of the |. em ae ry! os 7 ~ eee cone oe 
company . whi e Gov- | 
While, therefore, on the one hand, I would up- } ernment owes to the company, and by what we | 
hold the contract that _ been — in oa || owe to the — oe in as this line | 
io the utmost letter, and in the fair spirit and in- || to a reasonable and proper extent, and a ri- 
wntion of the contract on the other, — not | = = money thet is due to it unconditionally | 
ive up, nor, by my vote, consent that the Gov- || and without any embarrassment. I confess that | 
one shou giv up ‘the a which has | is > course Siaee ee sae to my pene 
been reserved to itself upon this subject. and seems to have met with the approbation o 
Mr. BAYARD. Allow me to say to the hon- ||.the Committee on Finance, to whom this subject | 
a ~~ a eee aoe sree mt ee by the oo , a 
made here shows the receipts and expenditures of | ese are the views which control me. ith- | 
the a up to aaauee, 1855. || Out detaining the Senate longer, I oer express 
Mr. OUCEY. But what is that statement? || the hope that, before we adjourn, the Senate will 




















Does not the honorable Senator from Delaware || see fit to concur in the amendment which hits been 
discover what itis? Itembraces the expenditures || pro 
from the commencement of the company down to 
the present time in gross. In the early stages of 
the company, the expenditures may have been 


by the committee without embarrassing 
itself with’ any other discussion, or any other 
proposition. 
; Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 shall detain the Senate 





the past year, the expenditures may’ have been || Finance to have reported in favor of striking out 

tively small and the receipts very large. || so much of the bill as repeals the privilege to give | 
r. BAYARD. The expenditures must have || the notice. That is less satisfactory to me 

position that ceuld have been made. I 

think we ought either to give the notice at once, 

price of fuel and of labor., and be done with the subject, or the privilege of 
Mr. TOUCEY. It is true the expenditures || giving the notice should be 
may have been large; but what 1 wish to know is || rid of the question. By leaving it in a state of 
ke proportion between the expenditures and re- 
tipts at the present time. That is the material 

congideration, and on that subject 1 see no light. 
But, Mr. President, it is said that an enterpris- 
ing citizen has offered to make acontract with the || to this increase of pay when it was given 
ment to do this service for much less. rood of the bill as it came from 
Suppose he has; we are not at liberty to enter into || the of Representatives to the amendment 
«ny contract with him. Well and safely may he by the ymittee on Finance. That is 
all I deem it nececessary to say 


make the offer, because we have no t, con- c 
tistently with the faith which we have to|| Mr. TOOMBS. I have but a few words to say 
the owners of the Collins line of steamers, to enter || on this subject; I believe [ should not have said | 
‘to any contract with him. That consideration, || them but for the remarks of the Senator from IIli- 
nois. Evi it ee ae a ee 
is 


re, has no influence upon my mind. 
ea on of the and House of || every wi business i 
may be inclined to make a new || thrown upon the public and for the benefit of this 
am opposed to it. On the other hand, || co rcs , therefore, to some extent to 
members of this body are in favor || inquire into their claims for such attention as this 
allowar made || at the hands of Congress. The Senator says he 
ted te vat eee oneness Sat oeey semice | 
is, no such comes from comes e causi ic business to | 
Chepnioaserate Stceae, er foomn committee of || suffer rth te rae of he money which 
SS as far as || involvedin it. Who comes up here? Why, this 
* the other branch of rapacious company which complies with no e 


been necessaril e last year, because every || an 
one knows tant theese was & pecex Decora in the ae 


each session, and the whole subject is opened to 
the injury of the public business to a greater 
amount than is here involved. Although wee 

, intn- 











very large and the receipts very small; butduring || but an instant. I understand the Committee on || That is the idea of the 


ed, and thus get || only cn of my lari 
1 o 0 








obligation that has ever been imposed by the 
Government, which comes up here by all sorts 
of means, except honest ones; by all sorts of 
means except fair means; which comes before 
the ym ana oo without aint with it, to 

rid of the first stipulation which was made, ale 
get increased to a most enormous and shameful 
extent the amount allowed to them by a contract 
made with them on the part of this Government. 
Therefore, sir, I desire to go to some extent into 
the history of this whole business. 

I thoroughly approve of the remarks made by 
the Senator from ‘Tennessee. His facts are true. 
They are proved by the record to be true. They 
are unassailed. Pretexts and excuses, not rea- 
sons, are used for the purpose of sustaining this 
line here, and throwing away millions of public 
money, and I suppose to save these gentlemen, 
and the public time, the expense of defending this 
ill-gotten contract! The Committee on Finance 
propose to do what? To strike out the provision 
of the House repealing the power to give the 
notice; and that is the sole question before the 
Senate. The House propose to take from the 
Government of the United States the power to ter- 
minate this contract upon six months’ notice. Is 
it to the advantage of the Government to take 
away that power? Is there a man here Who has 
given any reason to show that it would be to the 
advantage of the Government? It may be to the 
advantage of the company. Senators talk about 
the obstruction tothe public business! What has 
obstructed it but the rapacious demands of this 
company? What does the Government get by it? 
Can you answer that question unless you go out- 
side of the facts of the Gase, leave the real ques- 
tion; and make imaginary reasons as excuses for 
the Government? Is not the retention of this 
power an advantageous provision for the Govern- 
ment? Does any Senator deny it to be right that 
the power to terminate this contract, giving nearly 
$400,000 extra, should be held in the hands of the 
representatives of the people according to the stipu- 
lations of the contract? Is it not advantageous to 
the American Government? No man can deny 
that it is just. No man has pretended to deny it. 
Why shall we surrender it? 1 will inquire into 
the reasons that are given why we should give it 
up. Is it an extraordinary power? 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me to say that in this or any other matter, 
a provision which authorizes Congress to determine 
and put an end to a contract is unwise and objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I can answer the Senator b 
showing him that the American people, and h 

redecessors for fifty years, have differed from 
Digs: You have not acontract for the carrying of 
a horse mail in America that has not the stipula- 
tion in it reserving the right to put an end to it. 
enator from Delaware! 
Sir, I repeat, every contract made by the Post 
Office Department for a steamboat mail, a horse 
mail, a coach mail—every contract for carrying 
the mail by the authority of this Government— 
has this precise stipulation in it. 

Mr. BAYARD. The honorable Senator takes 


ee. I spoke of Congress. 
ave 


[ said Congress should no such right under 


uncertainty we compel the parties to come here || a contract. I cg there are evils to flow from it. 


Mr. TOOM No doubt of it, sir; but I will 
not surrender a great Government right. 

Mr. MASON. If the honorable Senator from 
Georgia will allow me, [ understand the Senator 
from Delaware to say that it is unwise for Con- 
gress to have the power to terminate a contract 
although it may be wise that the Executive should 
have it. ifference is this: Here pages 
made a contract, which it ought never to have 
made, in my opinion, and there ia a power re- 

| served to terminate it. 

Mr. BAYARD. My meaning is distinct. I 
think that, from the character of the body, such 
a discreti power t never to have been 
reserved to 
power. | Saye saletaben pogs iG WOE oe Ge 

case in 





pression is that it is a novel case 
which a discretion of that kind rem ad in Con. 
gree 1) be pestaret UE The prin- 
ciple 0 


. TOOMBS. If it would be worth while 
for the Senator, and he would take the trouble to 
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look into my course on this question, he would || Mr, STUART. I only wish to remark to the } I would open a competition with the Post Office x 
find that no gentleman believed more thoroughly || Senator, that he entirely misapprehends me; but || Department for the transmission of the ynail on inste 
in his doctrine, and pursued that course more | I do not desire to interrupt his speech. || that line as.on all other routes, from 
earnestly, than [have done. When this contract | Mr. TOOMBS, I certainly understood the || But, the Senator from Michigan says, the great go 0 
was made, I urged it, on the floor of the other | Senator to assign it as a reason why we should || commercial classes are not going to be contented adv! 
branch of the Legislature, as a reason for not || repeal this power to give the notice, that it comes unless they can get a certain amount of ; the 
making it. I have stood by it for ten years, be- || here and interferes with other legislation; that it || I apprehend that if the commercial classes of the ens' 
cause Congress was an improper party to make | becomes so connected with other gubjects as to || country want speed they ou ht to pay for it, I the | 
the contract. You are giving me an additional || control our legislation. think that is sound reason. Sir, has the Senator mist 
reason for it to-day; and when you seek totake | Mr.STUART, I did not state that it controlled || right to tax the wheat grower, the corn grower, ths T 
nway what is a very wise provision for the coun- || the legislation of Congress. | industrious classés of Michigan, in order thet the All 
try, though it may be an unwise one for the con- || Mr. TOOMBS. Well, that it affects it. Give || merchants of New York, or Charleston, or Sayan. gen 
tractors, I resist it. I endeavor to confine the || your own language. nah, may get their foreign letters quicker? I say com 
Government of the United States to two objects— || Mr. STUART. The Senator may, for the || thatthe great difficulty in yourlegislation, in depart. nev 
to protect persons and property—and nothing | a of his argument, draw his inferences. ing from wise principles, is, that you, through the Sen 
else. It is not its business to enable any man to || To that I do not object; but he should not say || act of the owners of newspapers, the enterprisin Def 
make a dollar. || that I stated that—— the bad of society, are endeavoring to throw the lool 


Mr. TOOMBS. I ask the Senator to state his 


But these people came here with fair promises. || 
They said, we will carry the mail, twenty trips a || own language, and I will accept it. 
year, for $385,000. They came with all sorts of || Mr. STUART. [| stated that the power could 
false pretexis, and with all sorts of fallacious ar- || not be exercised by Congress arbitrarily; and I 
guments to the Senate and House of Represent- } gave my reasons for it—that the interests of the 
atives. Look through the debates. Here they || country were involved, and, therefore, it could not 
stand, every one proved to be utterly false from || be done. I stategl, also, that its effect upon the 
the history of the transaction. They came to us || legislation of the country was bad, because it soon 
again two years after the contract was signed, and | became a controversy in Congress, and affected 
said, we have no money to build these ships; who every other question of importance. 
shall build them? The Government must build || Mr. TOOMBS. I accept it as the gentleman 


| explains it. Here then is a contract to carry the 


great burdens of Government upon the honest 
the laborious, the unsuspecting; and it is beins 
done every day. Let me go to the Post Offic. 
Department to apply for a mail down in my State. 
ae we want an increase of two or three times 
a week; it will probably cost very little additional: 
and what chance of success do I stand? The 
office will look into the business; and I shall be 
told **it does not pay a stipulated proportion of 
the expense, and you cannot get it.” But here, 
the Collins line with all the figuring you can make 
out of it, yields us no proportion of the thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars which we 
give for it; and I am told that the commercial 
classes demand expedition, and, therefore, we 
must submit to that. I know the idea is thrown 
out to us—and the Senator from Michigan says 
—that it will finally get back to us. That has 
been the argument of all the protected classes, 
of all the privileged classes, of all the monopolist, 
of all the knaves that ever plundered honest peo- 
ple. The merchants will tell you that if you make 
the commerce bear this burden, it will be thrown 
upon the people. Let it go there. They know 
it is not true, or they would not come here to seek 
it. They do not come here for our sakes, but 
for their own, and we understand this. It isa 
very true general principle -of political economy 
that business must pay its expenses, but they are 
continually contriving to make the classes that 
ought not to pay, pay the expenses of their bus- 
iness. The people of the country will understand 
this. They will not be satisfied with the mere 
words of Democracy upon men’s lips. They 
want to see its principles shown in acts. They 
want equality of rights under this Government; 
and the farmer of Michigan, as much as the 
farmer of Iowa, or of Florida, has a right to de- 
mand that, if the commercial classes of the coun- 
try want monopolies or increased advantages, the 
money shall come out of their own pockets. These 
pretenses, these sophistries, these lame figures to 
get rid of official facts cannot satisfy them. Your 
object is to put upon the industry of the coast, 
the expenses of carrying on a great and profitable 
commercial business. [ am opposed to it. 

Sir, how did the Government get along for 
forty years before it entered into this arrangement? 
My friend from North Carolina has made a very 
beautiful speech. I listened to catch its rounded 
periods; but it contained but one single idea, and 
that was that he wanted to beat the British. Well, 
sir, I have had some of those feelings be hea 

~ ap 


them or the whole thing will break down. So we | 

paid them ¢385,000, as you have heard—$25,000 || mail from New York to Liverpool which affects 

a month—until they could build them. ‘That is, || every question of legislation before the American 

they are built with our money. They agreed to | Congress. The question of whether we shall pay 

build five, but they have never done it to this day. || these people $858,000 a year affects the entire legis- 

They built four, and lost one of them; and now || lation of this great Republic!_1 know of no reason 

you are paying them for replacing the lost ship. || so great, so grand, that ought to be so controlling 

They are bound to build.two. This shows that || to every Senator who hears my voice to-night. If 

Congress is an unfit body to make a contract for || the Senator’s speculations are correct, tear the 

other people; | do not say for themselves; but as || contract from your statute-books, pile money upon 

‘ a political body, I have always believed it to be || these creatures’ until they are gorged—and that 
unfit; and this satisfies.me of it. 1 do not expect || would be heavy and a difficult business—give 

that any member of this body, or of the other || them what they want, but take from the Halls of 

Ilouse, would make a contract that would give || Congress that question which is controlling the 

away all the beneficial tegms of it to the other | pee maes of twenty millions of freemen. Sir, 

transacting party and place himself completely in believe it has affected legislation to some extent; 

his power; and why should we do it as a legisla- || but I hope not to the extent that the Senator from 

tivebody? Why should you take away thiscon- || Michigan supposes it has. Why should this be 

trol, which, as I have stated, is in every contract || done? Have we not got other contracts? We 

which is made in the Post Office Department. If || have one for the carrying of the mail to Chagres. 

you wart a horse mail to be taken through the | We have one for carrying it from Panama to 

prairies of the West or the swamps of the South, || Oregon. Large sums of money are paid for them. 

a part of the contract which is made for it, isthat, || We have the Aspinwall line from Panama to 

~ if you want to put an end to the service, because || Oregon with precisely the same provision in regard 

it is not advantageous to the public, if you want || to increased pay. hy does not somebody come 

to put on another mail, or if you want to carry it || here and say tear out of the statute-book the power 

another way, or if somebody will do it cheaper, || which we have over that? Why is the Collins 

it may be done. Universally in all the contracts, || line selected, why is the proposition made to re- 

there is such a stipulation—I do not say who || peal that power in regard to italone? We have, 

makes it. The Senator from Delaware does not say, a similar contract with other lines, given for 

seem to object to the right to make the stipulation; || precisely the same reason, but I have heard no 

but as to who shall exercise it. The officers of || member of the Senate, or House of Represent- 

the Government say to the contractors we will || atives, say repeal that power. We had the mail 

terminate it whenever we please, giving you the || carried oncea month, we wanted it once a fortnight, 

stipulated damages. What are they? Thirty and we gave Mr. Aspinwall and those contractors 

days pay That is the law of the United States. || an increased compensation, with this precise pro- 

You find that stipulation in all the contracts made H vision that we could take it off whenever we chose. 

by the Government, so far as the Post Office De- || Nobody speaks of repealiffy that; but we are asked 
partment is concerned. to do it for the Collins line; and why? They 
Then why should this power be taken away || must come here to disturb Congress. Yes, sir, 
in this case? Gentlemen say that Congress is || they have disturbed it. The very suspicion that 
troubled by this subject. The honorable Senator || they have enabled the malignant and the unworthy 
from Michigan [Mr. Srvuarr] attempted to give || to cast upon reputations, good or bad, is more 














But let us look at this upon principles of 





two reasons for maintaining this contract and for || damage to this Republic than the value of forty || economy. England gets twice as many mails as 
repeeling the power which one of the contracting || ships. I make no charge about it, for I know || we do for less money. She gets a weekly mail 
gume reserved, at the time, over the contract. || nothing about it; but I say the very suspicion || forlessthan ,000 per annum; we pa $850,000 
What were they? Why, first, he says, this Col- || which they have cast upon the legislation of this || per annum for one every ahs weeks. Now how 
lins line of steamers controls the body of the || country, is enough for a man who desires to pre- |! is that to be explained? Men are not going to be 
legislation of the country. If it does, is it not dis- || serve the Government of the country not only || hum by the reasons which are given for it. 
graceful to maintain it for an hour? If that is par teas, That honorable gentlemen || I haye too great a respect for the human intellect 
true, | care not what may be its advantages, ve to put their hands into abusiness from which |} to think so. They say we have oul big ships, 
though it is to beat the British, though it is to || they, and their legislation receive a taint—a taint, || and the Senator tom Delaware says they burn 
. build up a marine. I say te the contract. || sir, whether true or false—is dishonorable. Let || more coal. Why did they build such ships? ! 

\ No matter what may be its advan , if the || us free ourselves from this. What is easier? the mail ca “I want the mail facilities; 

: reason given by the Senator from Michigan be || Where are the great questions which demand that i s th you 
true, that so transcendent is the er of this || it should not be done? Does it concern the secu- 

company in the of the United States, || rity of the Republic? Is the empire in danger if 

a that whenever it comes up here it pursues a sys- || three ships of the line are discontinued? I would 

Bog term of log-rolling and affects the great body of the to 


abrogate these contracts, poy dam 
at, 


3 vote ’ 
Sepnios of this country, if it be true, Senators, || and take the ships. I would do or if that 


: y not abrogate it down to the bottom and pay || cannot succeed, I would next do as I did last ses- 
; damages? 1 would pay ten millions to-night sion, vote to give the notice to terminate the extra 
rather than have hs Peeraaieelt of this great || allowance of four or five hundred thousand dol- 

country interrupted by 80 infamous a thing. lars a year. them surrender their contract. 
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from that stipulation, because we have built them 


business transaction. But now, under the pre- | 
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adel of 1 five, they came here and said let us off | deserving of employment. That would be a fair 
i 





SENATE. 





Then we are brought to the question of whether 
the Collins line is a good line?) Whether the con- 


go much larger than thecontract required. What |; tense that you want ships, you are giving hima | tract isa good contract? Whether the consider- 
xivantage is that?) What we wanted was to have || job for which the nation pays. Everybody knows | ations are wise considerations? Do the gentlemen 


the mail carried; and if a smaller vessel would || that. It is intended for nothing else than a job. |; offer a single reason, except thatit interferes with 


r, why build one twice as big? But, sir, 
the principle seems to have been that if they made 
mistakes we should pay for them, ing 

That has been the history of the Collins line. 
All the mistakes, all the follies, all the extrava- 

nces Congress has paid for. All the expense 
comes out of the public Treasury. The contract 
never has been complied with up to thisday. The 
Senator from Connecticut alluded to the Navy 
Department. I can tell my friend that I have 
looked into the reports of your naval officers, and 
they said that these ships were unfit for war pur- 

that the Navy Department made these 
contracts with ships unfit for the purpose.” I do 
not know whether it is so or not; but this shows 
you,how much reliance is to be pines on your 
naval officers. The Secretary of the Navy re- 
fased to receive the vessels. He did not at first 
receive them. But Mr. Preston, the Secfetary of 
the Navy under President Taylor, after refusing 
them, subsequently accepted them. I do not 
know why it was so. I do, however, know that | 
be was at first denounced in the hireling organs of 
the Collins company—the New York Herald and 
other papers. ‘That is the way these things were 
done. The officers of the Navy declared all along 
that the vessels were not fit for such purposes. 
The Secretary ef the Navy told you All.the time 
that they did not comply with the contract; that 
they were not fit for the service; but they have 
dragocned Secretaries, rode over officers, and some- 
how subdued Congress. 

That is the fact about it; and there it stands. 
Atthe last Congress they came here and said we 
have a great race with the British, and asked for 
an increase of compensation, They nopened to 
our patriotism and prejudices against England. 
Nobody has a stronger prejudice against England 
than | have. 

Mr. ADAMS. Except General Cass. 

Mr. TOOMBS. No, not even General Cass, 
{laughter;) but 1 do not think I have ever declared 
war against her; if I had, I could have got the 
nation up to it. (Laughter.) Under all circum- 
stances, and at all times, she has been the common 
robber of the human race, the enemy of all man- 
kind, the execration of the world; but if 1 wish 
toshow my hostility to her, and if I desire to set 
to work to break her down, is this the way to do 
it? If she chooses to bring my letters from Livx- 

| to New York for twelve and a half cents, 
while it costs her a dollar, my policy would be to 
let her do as much as she nit de at it; it would 
not make me any poorer, and I am sure it would 
make her much poorer. Yes, sir, these people 
have appealed to national patriotism. In support 
ofa flagitious scheme, without argument, without 
public principle, they have appealed to the grand, 
the sound, the patriotic, the national idea of hos- 
tility to England. If d will carry the let- 
ters, very well. If it costs us almost a million a 
year to do it, why should I contend for that busi- 
ness? No sane man would do it—I do not think 
any Senator would do it—in his private affairs; 
but they do it here because of public consider- 
ations—because the vessels will be of use to the 
Navy! If you want naval ships, get them. I 
have never withheld my hand from the Navy. I 
voted for additional ships last year. If you want 


Yote them as fast as I can I 
geod ships. Do not build such miserable things 
as these vessels, and tell us ‘‘these are for our 
we.” They do not suit us. We never expect 
‘ogetthem. I donot wish to go into a contro- 
versy with my friends from North Carolina and 











We cannot deceive the count 
1 do not impugn the opinions of a single member | 
of the Senate; for I know many gentleman are 


in this matter. || the public 


controlled by the idea that the vessels will beat the | 


British, and thereby get national glory. Well, l | 


siness for putting this power to give 
the notice out of the hands of the contracting party 
—the Government? I have not heard one. The 
reasons which are given are none atall. But they 
say it comes here and disturbs the Senate and 


think it a small affair; and, at alt events, we have || takes up time. Very well; if gentlemen want 
| run the race; why run it over again? You have || claims, all that they have todo, on this principle, 
| been two or three years at this; and now we find || is tocome here, raise a muss, raise a difficulty, or 


| that other persons have agreed to do the service 
for less. 

I concur in the remarks of my friend upon the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 





(Mr. Rusx,] that we are greatly indebted to our 1 


commercial marine, and it being an arm of our 


| 
; 


laws. 
other abuse. 


He appealed to navigation laws 


will be condemned the moment public opinion 
ean be brought to bear upon them) in order to 


laws encouraged the skill of different persons. 


hardy men,and made us so successful in building 
up sailing vessels which compete with all the 
nations of the world; but if Congress had been 
so-unwise as to enact that one ship only should 
run out of Savannah, another run out of some 
port in Maine, some other from New York, do 
you believe that our people would have attained 
their present proud preéminence and proud skill 
in building ships? Everybody knows they would 
/not. Then, I say, bad as the navigation laws 
| are, they have given free competition among 

Americans; and to that extent the amount of evil 
| which they were likely to inflict upon the Republic 
| was greatly meliorated. 

Then, what weight have the rest of the argu- 
| ments used in er of this contract? None. 
| My friend from Michigan [Mr. Srvarr] attempts 
| to figure up that these people make about as much 
| money by postages as we pay out. Mr. Presi- 
| dent, there is one thing very certain about it, I 

have relied, as matters of fact, upon the statements 
| of the Postmaster General; and I have a right to 
rely upon them, for the reason that, if he ever got 
more money than he says he has got, he has never 
accounted for it. That is all wecan know. We 
take his official account. He receives so much 
money; that is in the T My friend from 
Michigan must find his money and put it into the 
Treasury, so that we can take it into account. 
We are ae ing here two or three millions of 
dollars. hy? hy, as the Senator says, be~ 
cause the community will not tolerate anything 
but the most expeditious mail. If society wants 
speed let society pay for speed; let those who are 
benefited by it meet the expense; let those who 
receive the benefits peers the burdens. That was 





the basis of thé Post Department in the bet- 
ter days of the Republic, when we had Republi- 
not bastard dissemblers, who call themselves 


cans, 
Democrats. In those days, when we had Repub- 
licans in this Government, the principle was acted 
on to make the Post Office Department sustain 
itself. Now, two or three millions must be voted 

aah Th 1 oe the line of 1 
want e people along r a mai 
will clamor for increased facilities; of course they 


| 


get up an exciting question, or get some members 
in this body—it would not take more than two or 
three—to speak to the end of the session, and give 


| as a reason for any policy, that they are trouble- 


some. They will cease to be troublesome when 
Congress demands a compliance with their con- 


national defense, we ought to do everything that || tract. They will cease to be troublesome when 
we can legitimately do, to encourage it. But do | Congress pynishes them for its violation, es be- 
you encourage it by a monopoly? Does my hon- || comes the representatives of a great people. Pun- 
orable friend from Texas believe that the way to | ish them for it; abolish their contracts; take their 
build up good steamships is to say, by yourlegis- || ships and pay for them; you have atight to do 
lation in giving over $800,000 to one company, || that. If they are troublesome, and interfere with 
that nobody in the world but that one company | legislation—if they disturb the other great busi- 
shall run from New York to Liverpool, and || ness of the country, in the name of God value 
another from New York to Chagres, another to | their ships, pay for them, and put them in the 

San Francisco, &c.? Is that the way to produce | Navy or burn them up. 
la rivalry? Is that the way to build up acommer- |, and make a funeral fire of them upon the ocean; 
cial marine—a steam marine? Thatis not the idea | 
of any portion of this Republic. 
My friend from Texas alluded to the navigation |' them for thus disturbing us, and forwarding this 
Every abuse is the natural ally of every | miserable legislation; but do something to pre- 


You may take them 


you may scatter their ashes to the four winds; 
you may bring fire from Heayen and consume 


| serve the purity of legislation. 


standing on the statute-books (which, I doubt not, || 





1 Senator from Tennessee is a just one. 


—_ ‘ na, © 
people who are building ships. The Collins line, 


Whocomeshere? Who demanded $25,000 for 
one of the ships? Who came here when the 
wanted $425,000, and on each occasion, exclaimed, 


| justi#y a monopoly in these steamships; but those || ‘Help me, Cassius, or I sink?’? Congress? Did 
| Congress ever go after them? 
I need not go into a consideration of them now. || upon them to come forward here? 
They encouraged a domestic competition which || come forward here with this movement? Gentle- 
has invigorated the rivalry and ingenuity of our || men sdy that the Colljns people did not offer for 


Have we called 
Has Congress 


| the contract. I do not know how that is; but 
| about the time we offered to hire somebody to do 
| the job, they came here and asked for it. That 
| is all I know about it, and it is all that is neces- 
| sary to be known about it. Who comes here 
| now? Is it the interest ofthe Government? Are 
| not the friends of the enterprise in favor of the 
| application? Iq it true, that the public men of 
| the Senate and House of Representatives of this 
| country are coming here for the purpose of reliev- 


|| ing the Collins company from an onerous condi- 


| tion? If they are, they are rather the representa- 
| tatives of Collins than of the United States of 
| America. I say if a member of the Senate or 
House of Representatives is coming here to get 
rid of this condition, he is rather a representative 
of the company than thecountry. I do not think 
| that all this excitemant, which is spoken of, all 
| this trouble would be given to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, if Collins & Co. had 
no interest in this, and did not want it. 
| The motion of the Committee on Finance is a 
The amendment indicated by the 
lam in 
favor of it. I shall maintain it; and if I thought 
I could meet with the concurrence of my fellow 
| memsers of this body, if I could satisfy them as 
| well as my own mind is satisfied, of the injustice 
| of this, I would submit one myself, to take these 
ships for the Government service, abolish the con- 
tracts, and throw open this service to England, 
| with postal treaties—throw it open to competition, 
and competition precisely on the same condition 
as other mail contracts of the United Siates are 
made. - That would be the best plan to pursue. 
My friend from Tennessee has wn that you 
could make oaeey it,and it is wise and politic 
should so. They are not the only 


| moderate one. 


so far as s is concerned, have done well. 
Some gentlemen say that Mr. Vanderbilt, whom 
I do not know, has to do the same for 
less money, but not as fast, and that is the object. 
We have never contracted that the mail should be 
carried in eight, or ten, or twelve days; that is not 
** nomi in the bond.” Sometimes it goes 
better than others; sometimes it in twelve 
days, and sometimes in ten; but I have never un- 
derstood that any fault was found with the line, 
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if a vessel was out fourteen or seventeen days. I brought here by the improper action of the offi- | two years. Buton the other hand, the great rivals ba 
have not gone into a calculation; but I think very || cers of thisGovernment. Here is one thing which || of the company are withdrawn, the British . 
likely that if the Post Office Department in that, || has been done of late which was never done before. || required the Cunard steamers in the east, and the 
as in all other contracts—taking in view all the || The appropriations are put into a separate bill. | while the Collins line have not a heavy competi. ef 
casualties and difficulties—had advertised for the | You appropriate for the restof the Post Office | tion, it is proposed to keepup the entire »llowance ° 
erformance of the service in the time that the | affairs of the country in the General Post Office || Surely it would be no violation of the contract tp ° 
Yollins line perform it, it could have been obtained |) appropriation bill; but for this, and similar lines, || terminate it. But that is not even proposed, All the 
at a less sum than is paid to them, and at a sum i in order that they may be constantly under the | that is asked is, that we retain in our hands the - 
which would pay a reasonable profit to the con- | threatening attitude of some of the officers of this || power to give the notice. Suppose the Cunarder, oi 
tractors. | Government, or some one of the committees of || should be withdrawn entirely; suppose the Colling P 
Therefure, | say, Mr. President, that | have || Congress, you make a separate bill, and you give | line should not have the competition; the on i 
heard ho guod reason given why we should part || notice that you are going to fight them, you have || excuse upon which the extra was ever given, was Ge 
with the power which we now have of terminat- || been fighting them, because you can lose that bill | to enable them to compete with that company; te 
ing the contract. What is it? Why, that Con- | and not stop the,wheels of the Government. The | and yet you propose to take away from ; ‘i 
gress may hereafter refuse this condition of the | whole plan has been carried out most ingeniously || the power to give notice, and put an end to the Me 
contract; and, now, when one third of this body |, by the Government, either through committees of || allowance, at the very time thatthe compensation th 
are about to return to their constituents, and when || Congress, or through officers of the Government. | is being diminished, when everything shows that i 
this House of Representatives is to be succeeded | Put these appropriations into the general appro- || it cannot long be formidable. H 
by another House, why do they, at this late hour | priation bill, where they belong, and you will not || Mr. SEWARD. The Senate has been severai - 
of the session, desire to take from their successors | find thiscompany threatened every year with anni- | times to-day reminded that at the last session of 
ihat just control, which has been secured by their || hilation. ] Congress | committed what seemed to be if not P 
predecessors, over this contract, to which the || Thus much I have thought it due, eminently || an abuse, at leastan impropriety, notin saying too a 
country is entitled? I know of no good reason, || due, in justification of these men, to say; and that || much, but talking too long, in favor of the ing i 
and cannot vote for it. | is all | care about it. 1f Congress sees fit to term- || line of @teamers. I plead, in extenuation of that ti 
Mr. STUART. There are two or three points | inate the contract, to cerry out the ideas of the || course, that the Senate, in the night before the ¢ 
in which I desire to correct the honorable Senator || Senator from Georgia, to take the ships, to blot || adjournment, after a long debate, sustained de 
from Georgia. 1 do not wish to follow him inthe || out the line, I, sir, will submit without a single || the views which I then entertained, and which | T 
line of his argument; but, sir, in the first place, he || regret. 1 can bear that loss as well as the Senator || now entertain; and that the next day, just before “ 
is mistaken in eupposing that he is correct when || himself or anybody else can bear it. 1 shall vote || the final close of the session, when Senators were 
he says that this line has come here again. Sir, || against it, believing it to be against the fundamen- || impatient to leave, and were leaving rapidly, it is 
the Postmaster General, in his annual report, | tal interests of this Government. Sir, the history || became doubtful whether the Senate, as it remain. it 
recommended Congress to givethe notice. It was || of this transaction will show that these individuals |! ed constituted, would not renounce those views, " 
a recommendation which he gave no reason for | have been compelled to come here, and resist this || Therefore P deemed it necessary to guard against 
making, except that he thought the price paid to || oppression, this violation of what was a plain un- | what would have been a surprise upon the ma- 
the line was too large. Congress some two years derstanding; that is to say, so long as you periorm || jority of the Senate, who had voted in a 
ago passed upon that question and decided upon || the twenty-six trips in a manner satisfactory to || with those views on the night before. I hopeitis 
it. The Postmaster General having made that 4 the Government and the community, the question || now a sufficient vindication of that action on my 
recommendation, the company were bound to 


come here, and resist the plain violation of an 
agreement into which they had entered with the 
osennenset. 

Again, sir, the Senator says that he is obliged 
to take the statements of*this Postmaster Gen- 
eral as true, because he says if they are not true, 
he has got the money, and does not show what 
he has done with it. Now, sir, that is another 
mistake. The difficulty is that the Postmaster 
General does not credit his income to the persons 
who earn it. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Then he does not understand 
his business. 

Mr. STUART. I say he does not credit what 
he receives from Boston, Philadelphia, and Cali- 
fornia to the company that earns it. It goes into 





|| of your compensation is settled. The Postmaster 
|| General says, in substance, ‘‘ they have performed | 
|| their duty; they are the only company that have | 
| done it; and yet [ recommend Congress to give | 
notice to terminate the extra compensation, be- 


part, that the Senate itself, when it came together 
| this session, confirmed those same views, and that 
the House of Representatives also, when it assem- 
|| bled this session, reconsidered its own position, 
| and adopted that to which I had labored so earn. 
|| cause I think it is too much.’’ 1 say Congress || estly to bring the Senate. Having excused that 
settled that question when they granted the com- || impropriety, I will notnow commit another abuse 
|| pensation. | by speaking long upon this subject. I have sent 
| Mr. HUNTER. I am not disposed to speak || for an omaentie and distinguished Senatot, of 
|| on this subject, for I am very anxious to have the | advanced age, who, I hope, will be here in a few 
uestion taken; but it is an entire mistake to say || moments, [Mr. Cass.] T tise merely to fill upa 
that Congress intended, when it gave the addi- || gap of time; and 1 know that such is the 
|| tional compensation, that the company should || for that Senator-entertained here that I be 
| have it so long as they performed their duties. || excused for this intrasion. ; 
Notat all. It was said thatthey were not making || The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toomns] has 
|| enough to enable them to compete with the Cunard | certainly convinced me, and no doubt every one 





else, that he is most sincere and in earnest in op- 
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| line; it was creponrs to give the additional allow- | 


the Treasury; it passes to the credit of ‘* amount || ance to enable them to do so, and it was expressly | 


posing this measure; but I think if he would re- 
view his own positions, he would not be satisfied 
with them, after he should have discovered how 





from Boston,’’ &c.; but by not giving the credit || two years, and after that that Congress might put 





received from Philadelphia,’ ‘‘ amount received provided that the additional allowance should last | 


to the Collins line, for the amount received from 
it, he does not show where it came from. Sir, 
there is no money stolen from the Treasury as 
the Senator fain would have us believe. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Not at all. 

Mr. STUART. The whole difficult 
he does not credit the sources that earned it. The 
Senator says, agaih, that this bill is taking from 
the power of Congress the right to terminate this 
contract. Not at all, sir. Congress possesses 
the power under the contract to terminate it at any 
moment, and take the ships and pay for them, and 
no less will they have that power by refusing to 
adopt the amendment. It simply affects the extra 
compensation, and nothing else. 

The Senator says, again, that he would have the 

rsons pay for the mail service who receive its 

efits. That is one of the theories which are 
very beautiful in the abstract, but utterly imprac- 
ticable to be carried out. [t is one of the theories 
that would cut off several States of this Union 
from the benefits of the mail service, because in 


is that || 


‘| anend to it... What was to be the reason for put- 
| ting an end to it? The moment they found they 
| could carry on the business without the additional 
|| allowance, there being no further necessity for it, 
they might put an end to it. 

Mr. RUSK. I desire to put a question to the || 
|| honorable Senator from Virginia. I desire to ask 
| him if Congress did not try to set aside this allow- 
|| ance before the two years were out ? | sum of $858,000. No one here disputes that 
| Mr. HUNTER. Congress did not offer to give ¢ debt; no one here proposes that we shall withhold 
| the notice until at that time when the notice might || the money for any cause whatever; no one pro- 
|| have been given, in my opinion, according to the || poses that we shall pay a cent less than the 
|| law, because, sir, the six months notice which was || $858,000. So far weare allagreed. It is money 
required, if given at the time it was proposed to || that is due by contract, and the contract itself can 
|, have been given, would have been after the two || not now be wisely, justly, or Poeay re d. 
|| years had elapsed, so that they did not violate the || So the money is due.. Whatremains? Why,in 
| contract in that regard. At any rate it was not || making the appropriation to pay that sum, the 

given; this bill of the last session was defeated, || House of Representatives—which originates bills 
and defeated by a friend of the line, who spoke | of this kind, which originated the bills at the last 
inst time, as is well known. session, at this session, and must originate them 

Mr. RUSK. That was before the two years session—has come 


very to the conviction 
red. it would be wi d just to repeal a clause in the 
5 HUNTER. No, sir; that was before the ada t g 7 which 


broad and how foreign is the ground that he has 
occupied. , : 

Sir, 1 think the honorable Senator from Con- 
necticut stated this case with admirable precision 
and accuracy. It is just exactly this: Here isa 
contract on which the Government owes $858,000, 
and here is an annual appropriation bill, in which 

itis proposed to appropriate money to pay that 














= 


looking over the returns you will find several | law under which that contract was made, ' 

States that do not pay as much inthe way of post- || two years expired, but the notice — havebeen authorized Congress-to give notice, at ite discre- 

eges as is paid for cheir service. But, sir, they || given withir the two years, provided the compen- || tion, after the period of two ra, of a 

are just as much entitled to the mail serviceas the || sation did not terminate until after the two years, || to diecontinue the contract. "That is 

rest. 1 say it is a theory which would be very || and no one contemplated terminating the extra | House propose that we shall that clause; 

fine if you could carry it out, but it is utterly im- || compensation, unti] after two years. Be that as || the question is, whether we | -or.not. That 

practicable. it may, the notice was not given, and the twoyears || is the whole gage. Of all which has been 
The Senator was set right by me—and it was || have now . [say it would be noviolation || said beyond that, I have only to say, that it 8 

the only interruption that I felt myself at liberty || of the contract even although the Collins line kept || f from the question. 

to make, for | dislike to make any—with respect || the time prescribed, if we were now to refuse to What reasons are given wh we should repet! 

to what I said before. { deny, sir, having said five te canes <iyeaen. hey are on a much || this clause? One alon easons is sul: 

that roe agp come h y and inter- footing than they were. They have en- || ficient to ily Sy wel that on an 

fere with legislation of Oongeeen; bat they are | joyed its privilege for a time—for more than ' appropriation bill in the last week of the sessio0. 
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> the last hours of the fifth day from the closeof | other source. Capitalists will not furnish the | —- its power, its elegance, its ma . Sir 
Palle it is never wise unnecessarily to raise | money to execute a contract which is in perpetual || would you tall me that that proud poutiee which 
, conflict with the House of Representatives, be- | Do ah being canceled by legislative authority. || you occupy would be just as dignified, and that 
cause, in the first ia you jeopard the passage This, sir, is a just consideration. It is one which | you co perform your duties just us well if I 
of a great bill; and in the next place, you jeopard || ought to prevail, and must prevail, againet a mere should strip away all that drapery from above 
the passage Of & t’ many other great and ne- } speculative advantage of having power to annul a | your head? Would you say that the Senate of 
cessary bills. ccordingly, we are habitually || contract—a power which you expect never to have | the United States would lose nothing in dignity if 
; || occasion to exercise. I should strike down at a blow that beautiful col- 
provisions which we should otherwise tt in Other considerations, 1 know, have been ad- || lonade, and bring down that noble dome to the 
onder to secure agreement with the House of ] duced here in regard to the unpleasant circum- || level of the ceilings of barracks in a military eta- 
resentatives, and to bring the business of the | stances which attend the advocacy of this bill and | tion? Would you say that was an economy in 
Government to a successful and happy termina- | its discussion here. It is said that it brings what | Government necessary to be practised by a great 
tion. All the hazards which can attend any bill || is called a suspicion and a taint upon the purity || people? . 
will attend this, if returned to the House of Rep- of Congress. Sir, it is our misfortune that we | Sir, the Collins line is the great mail carrier 
resefitatives; for whatever difference of opinion | make an unnecessary stipulation, and reserve in | between Europe and America. 1 shall sustain it 
there is here, the same difference of opinion, we | our hands a power, in consequence of which every | cheerfully now, and always, with every contribu- 
know, would exist there, and would en that || opponent of this scheme about the’purlieus of the || tion which is necessary, and I shall endeavor to 
House in long, strenuous, and earnest debate; || Capitol, in-the city of New York, through the | extend similar lines of communication across the 
whatever of feeling or of prejudice; whatever of | whole Union, all competitors, all enemies, all || Pacific, until we shall have encircled the world 
jon or Of interest, attaches to this question | haters of Collins and his prosperity, will come || with the couriers of intelligence, and the instruc- 
be; would attend the bill if we send it back there, | here and combine together to urge Congress to | tions of civil and religious liberty. 
and it would be jeoparded, and might be lost. | discontinue the contract that their own private | I have one additional observation, and then | 
What are the consequences of that? The second | ends may be attained. Such as this is the spec- || shall close. We are told that thisisa monopoly, 
time the faith of the Government is broken, and || tacle which weeee before us. Hereare your Van- | and that it is no way to encouragea steam marine 
000 due to citizens for services actually ren- || derbilts and others, rivals or enemies of the Collins || by creating a monopoly. Sir, it is the way, and 
dered under a contract, is withheld—is not a || line, who are pressing upon Congress to exercise || the only way, in which ou can bring a steath 
That is bad enough; bat besides that, comreall the | this power of annulling the contraet, in order that | marine into existence. It is thirty years since 
entangling consequences to other business. || they may have the benefit of it; and when the || Dr. Lardner predicted that steam would never be 
To these considerations, what is the reply? It || proprietors of the line come forward in great alarm | a self-sustaining agent upon theocean. When the 
is that we have this power, and we please to keep || and peril to defend their rights, they are told that | first steamer crossed from Bristol to New York, 
it. It gratifies ts to say that we will not relin- || their solicitations impair the dignity and taint the ||-the world derided the short-sightedness of the great 
quish the power of giving this notice. ~Why shall || atmosphere of Congress! ‘| philosopher. But, sir, what is the fact? Thirty 
wenot? If we afe Wise men, we will rMain it,only || Letusputan end, then, to these things, by giving || years have elapsed, and, although steam is so ne- 
because it is valuable for something; and if we are | up a control which is useless to us, which is in- || cessary and useful an agent, it is not yet self-sus- 
wise men, we shall give it up if it is not valuable. | jurious to the enterprise itself; and my word for || taining as a navigating power across the Atlantic, 
Now, what is it worth? Do we wish to give the | it, you will never more hear one whisper of com- || nor across any other ocean; and you have your 
notice now? There is only one honorable Senator | plaint throughout the land about theCollinsline. |, choice either by the Government to aid and sus- 
who proposes to give that notice by vifthe of the || Sir, I remember the history of this case when it | tain steam lines, or to do without them altogether. 
reservation contained in the contract. The whole || wasfiere before. I remember that the same threats || It is true, the time will come when it will not be 
Senate, comparatively, like the whole House, are | and intimidations were offered, the same appre- | necessary to render this aid; but until that time 
ready to pay the money already accrued, without || hensions and alarms were excited, and the same || shall come it is most wise, and just, and prudent 
giving the notice. The contract has been in force || suspicions were shown everywhere in the public || to sustain it in this way. Honorable Senators 


accustomed to waive additions, stipulations, and 








for two years, and the legislation during that time 
has shown that it was not necessary or proper to 
give the notice heretofore. Then no cause has 
existed heretofore, and none at present exists, for 
iving this notice. Do you anticipate a state of 

ings, when you will be required to give it? Are 
circumstances chan eee favorably for the 
contractors and unfavorably for the Government? 
No, sir; the mails are carried with the stipulated 
expedition; the pride and honor of the country are 
sustained ; its service is completely performed, just 


|| mind; and members of Congress were afraid to 


|| vote the allowance which — believed to be just, | 
l 


|| because they thought the public would not com- 
|| prehend the importance of the line; but the law 
| passed, and for atime there was peace. Until the 
|! close of the last session of Congress, there was 
|| one universal acclaim of joy, satisfaction, and 
gratitude throughout the country, for the public 





great national enterprise. Prejudiceis raised against 
this line on the ground of Mr. Vanderbilt’s offer. 


spirit with which Congress had sustained this | 


i} tell us, if you will withdraw Government patron- 

age you will have enough competitors. Sir, has 
not Government effectually withdrawn its patron- 
‘| age from railroads and left private individuals to 
‘| build them? Yet what have you seen? There 
|| has never been built in the United States, nor in 
| England, nor in France, nor in Germany, although 
the railroad discovery is forty years old, a railroad 
that was not built by a monopolizing railroad com- 
pany. aided sometimes, and in this country often, 
y the money of Government. The Erie canal, 


| 
| 








ag it was required to be; the Government has no '| Sir, Congress required ships of a certain size and || the most successful work of internal improvement 


cause of complaint, and anticipates none. 

On the other hand the parties to whom it is con- 
templated that the notice may, in some circum- 
stances, be given, have been unfortunate—unfor- 
tunate by a calamity that has touched the chords 
of the Bann. = heart most deeply, and which has so 
powerfully affected the mind of every individual 
inthe country that it is painful to- speak of it, 
tven in the most public manner on so great an 
occasion as this. One of those ships, freighted 


with the lives of our fellow-citizens, has gone || lins steamers and paying for them? and if you do 
|| that, I wish to know what you will make by dis- 


down into the oe of the sea. You have a 
bond that it shall be replaced; you wish the place 
of the ship supplied as it ought to be, and you 
expect that it will be eras under the contract. 
Thecontractor says, If | must supply the place of 
this ship, for the short period which remains of 
the contract, will you not relense me from the 
condition which authorizes you arbitrarily to give 
notice that you will discontinue the contract? It 
teems to me a fait appeal. Upon what grounds 
iit presented and sustained? Sir, it is sustained, 
widstanding all the Aguree that bavebeen arrayed 
a ve been aira 
here, this has been to the contractars an uspeelt- 
thle contract, it is still an unprofitable contract. 
Their money has not been wasted, but it has 


spent with energy and fidelity, with zeal and 
ificing’ li ty in carrying out their con- 
Wact with Government. Al this is 


tue, it is nevertheless the fact that their stock is 
hot now worth, never has been worth the par 
Price, and, if their contract continues there is no 
ty it will ever be worth more than sixty 

or seventy cents on the dollar. 
The company who are to build another of these 


fat steamhips most do it with capital and with 
credit, either own, or from 


| magnitude, combining elegance, solidity, durabil- 
| ity, and swiftness, and Collins furnished them. 
|| They obtained by this contract just what was re 
| quired. The contractors have given just what was 
| proposed, and even more. Now Vanderbilt comes 
i and says, ‘‘ dispense with some of these require- 
|| ments, and I will carry your mails by furnishing 
|, you with ships of my own on cheaper terms.” 
|| Could you accept that proposition of Vanderbilt 
|| justly, without, at the same time, taking the Col- 





|| continuing your contract with Collins, and enter- 

|| ing into a new contract with Vanderbilt. 

| Again, it is said by some Senators, that this is 

|| an extravagant, a luxurious line. Sir, this line 

|| of steamers is, in my judgment, the proper diplo- 
matic representative of the United crates to the 


Old World. Who is there here that hesitated last 
Saturday to give a salary of $17,000 a year to the 


Minister at the Court of St. James—a salary with 


which he might maintain himself in a style worthy 


of the representative of this great Republic? Who 
is there that refused’to give a salary of $15,000 to || son, Morton, Pratt, 
the American, Minister sent.to France, and of |; 17. 


ini i : i} 
$12,000 to the Minister to Spain? Who is there | : 
Petes eho || Crees Denptany ect Mittens, Ciwte, domes, Fou, Rigs, 


that denies the justice of the appeal 


represents his country abroad, in its diplomacy, 
shall maintain the dignity of his country there? 


But, sir, this line of ships—the strongest 


exchanges the salutations and the 


in the | 
world, and the swiftest in the world—this diplo- | 
matic messenger traversing the ocean both ways, | 
greetings of men 
and of nations in both hemispheres, while it opens 


ever made, was not built by a private company, 
nor by a company with its own money. On the 
contrary, it may be doubted whether it would 
ever yet have been built had it not been adopted 
by New York, and constructed as a great national 


work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpar- 
nick in the a The question ie on the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GWIN stated that Mr. Weirer had 

ired off with Mr. Jones, of Tennessee. 

Mr. BAYARD stated that he had paired off 
| with Mr. Suet. . 
Mr. DAWSON stated that Mr. Bert had 
| paired off with Mr. Jounson. 

Mr. EVANS stated that he had paired off with 
Mr. Crayton. 

Mr. DODGE, of Wisconsin, stated that he had 
| paired off with Mr. Hamu. 
| The question being taken by yeas and nays, 

resulted—yeas 17, nays 19; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Brodbead, Butler, Chase, Daw - 
son, Fessenden, Pitpemiek, Geyer, Hunter, Malloey, Ma- 
oombs, Toucey, Wade, and VV'ells— 





NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Badger, Benjamin, Brainerd, 


Shi Stuart, Sumper, Thomson of New Jer- 
sey, Walker, and Wright—19. 


So the amendment was not agreed to, 





|| the clause ‘‘ for trans 


the way for the establishment of mutual commerce |“ eS and inserting ** $120,000.” 


between the ports of our own land and all the | 
continent. It is the pride of | The amendment was rejected. 
Mr. HUNTER. There are two other amend- 


ports of the 


some || my heart that I can see that line sustained in its i 


The PRESIDENT. The next amendment re- 
| ported from the Committee on Finance is to amend 
tion of the mails across 
| the Isthmus of Panama, $85,314,”’ by striking out 


. HUNTER. That is according to estimate. 
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plain. The bill contains a clause for transporta- 
tion of the mails from New York to New Orleans, 
Charleston, Savannah, Havana, and Chagres, and 
back, $261,000. The House deducted the ten per 
centum in appropriating the amount. They have 
not appropriated enough; it ought to be $290,000. 
I move an amendment accordingly. 


. ‘The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. HUNTER. I will merely state, in regard 
to that matter, that the amendment which I moved 
is necessary to make it accord with the estimate. 
The Senay may do as they please with it, 

*Mr. CHASE. I submit the following amend- 
ment to come in after the clause in regard to the 
Collins steamers: 


4nd provided further, That the proprietors of said line 
of steamers siiall consent to such modification of the exist- | 
ing contract as that the Postmaster General may advertise | 
for, and accept, proposals for carrying the mails in suitable | 
steamelipe of not less than two thousand tons burden, | 
between the United States and Great Britain, from and | 
after the 3istof December, 1857, when said contract shall 
cengse to be obligatory; and the said Postmaster General, | 
in case said modification shall be agreed to, shali adver- 
tise for such proposals, which shall be submitted to Con- 
flee at the next session. 


Mr. DAWSON. If the Senator from Ohio 
will give way, I will make a motion to adjourn. 
Several Senators. Oh, no. 


Mr. DAWSON. The attendance in the Senate || 


is very thin. Thirty-six Senators only voted 


upon the question on which the yeas and nays || 
hove been taken, and the amendment thrown out. || 


We ought to have a fuller Senate to decide the 
question. 


and that it may be decided upona full vote. Every 
man knows that it is due to the country that that 
should be the case. 

The PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield the floor for that purpose? 

Mr. CHASE. Yes, si. 

Mr. HUNTER. If we adjourn in this condi- 
tion, the whole subject will be open to discussion 


to-morrow, and we shall spend another day upon || 


it. We have the civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill, the Navy appropriation bill, and the | 
fortification bill all to come up within the last four | 
days of the session. I hope we shall not adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT. The question is on post- 


poning the further consideration of the bill until | 


twelve o’clock to-morrow, and making it the | 
special order for that hour. 

Mr. DAWSON called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. MASON. I wish to put a question to my 
colleague, the chairman of the Committee.on Fi- 
nance, to see if | understand correctly what he has 
proposed. I understood him to say that on one 
of these lines, but not the Collins line, from some 
cause there was appropriated by the House ten 
per cent. less than the estimate. I want to know 
from him whether that ten per cent. less than the 
estimate is necessary to be added to bring the price 
up to the contract. 


Mr. HUNTER. That ten per cent. is neces- | 


sary to be added to bring the price up to the con- 
tract price. itis also, perhaps, fair to state, in 
order that my colleague may understand it fully, 
that the ten per cent. on the appropriation has 


been reserved in the Treasury, in order to be for- | 


feited in case of a non-observanee of the contract, 
although it has been usual, heretofore, to appro- 
priate the entire amount. The House, by some 
mistake, appropriated the entire amount in regard 
to the Collins line, but made a deduction of ten per 
cent, in regard to the other lines. I propose to 
restore that to the estimate, 

Mr. MASON. Then the case appears to be 
this: that the Collins line has, by the House, been 
allowed the great advantage of having this notice 
to terminate the contract withdrawn from the 
contract, and te be no longer a part of it, but 
another line has not within ten per cent. of the 
amount of its contract price appropriated; and the 
Senate refuse now to add that ten per cent. I 
really think that in that etate of things itis best 
for us to adopt the suggestion of the Senator from 
Georgia, aud to adjourn until to-morrow morning, 
to see whether injustice will not be 





M 


ments which are necessary, and which I will ex- || 


1 therefore move the postponement of || 
its further consideration until twelve o’clock to- || 
morrow, in order that we may have a full Senate, || 


}} and Wilson—19. 
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ebate. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. From the statement made by || 
the Senator from Virginia, the chairman of the || 
| Committee on Finance, I understand that the ten || 
|| per cent. is to be reserved for the performance of 
|| the contract, but that it has been usual heretofore | 
|| to appropriate it, and allow the Executive Depart- | 
|| mentto reserve it. This time Congress reserves | 
it, so that It makes no difference to the proprietors || 
of the line whether it is appropriated or not. It || 
‘| can make no difference to the Treasury nor to || 
|| anybody concerned. That being the case, why || 
insist upon it? \| 
Mr. HUNTER. Here, though, is an appropri- || 
ation which the Senate refused to put in, that does || 
make a difference. | 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I amtalking about this. || 
Mr. HUNTER. The item of the appropria- || 
tion for the transportation of the mails across the | 
Isthmus of Panama, $85,314, should, according || 
to the estimate, be $120,000. The Committee on 
|| Finance have moved to raise the appropriation to || 
| the estimate. That, too, the Senate refuses to do, || 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Was it a part of the con- 
| tract to make the amount $120,000, or is it the 
| estimate of the Department? 
Mr. HUNTER. It was to meet the estimate of || 
| the Department. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Bat it is not necessary, ac- || 
|| cording to the contract. 
| Mr. HUNTER. No, sir. | 
| Mr. ADAMS. It is said by the Senator from | 
'| Hlinois that it is not necessary to add that tef per | 
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| cent., so far as the line alluded to by him is con- | 
| cerned; but it isdeemed by the Senate and House | 
of Representatives to be necessary to add that | 
very ten per cent. to the Collins line appropriation | 
whenever it is concerned. Now, sir, I should | 
like to know why the ten per cent. is added to the | 
appropriation upon the Collins line and n@&upon | 
the other lines? 
Mr. BUTLER. If my friend will allow me, I 
will tell him. The reason is, that the Collins line, 
like Aaron’s rod, swallows up all the others. 
| (Laughter. } 


SSS eo 


| upon the late vote, that they are satisfied that {: 


| of the Senator, I submit that motion, and on it | 





The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the motion to postpone, resulted—yeas 19, nays 
21; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Brodhead, Butler, Chase, Coop- 
er, Dawson, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Mallory, Mason, 
Morton, Pratt, Shields, Sumner, Toombs, Toucey, Wells, 


tT 


NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Badger, Bayard, Benjamin, 
Brainerd, Douglas, Fessenden, Foot, Gillette, Gwin, Hun- 
ter, James, Pearce, Pettit, Rusk, Seward, Stuart, Thom- 
son of New Jersey, Wade, Walker, and Wright—2l. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. CHASE. I feel it to be my duty to state | 
| briefly the considerations which will control my 
| vote. I have no feeling whatever against this line. 
On the contrary, I desire its prosperity; but, sir, 
I think that my first duty is to the State which I 
represent, and to the Government which I assist, 
| in part, to administer. 
|| _ In 1847, Mr. Collins and his associates came to 
Congress proposing to transport the mails of the 
United States from New York to Liverpool and 
return, for the sum of $385,000 per annum. That 
was the price. They proposed to transport those 
| mails in five steamships. That was the mode. 
The steamships were to be constructed so as to 
be adapted for the purposes of war as well as of 
navigation. They were to make twenty trips in 
the course of the year. The service commenced 
in April or June, 1850. After ‘it had continued 
| two years, application was made to Congress for 
an increase of compensation, and Congress granted 
that increase, so as to make the total annual com- 
pensation $858,000, more than doubling the ori- 
ginal amount; while, in the mean time, only four 
out of the five steamships had been constructed; 
and it is now seid that the company has been 
released from the construction of the fifth vessel. 
It thus appears that for the original service, with 
the addition of only six trips per annum, with 
the reduction of one steamship, we have increased 
the compensation more than twice its original 
amount. 
I remember well upon what arguments the in- 
crease was urged during the session of 1852. We 
| were told, then, that the contract had been a losing 
one; that the company had not been able to com- 














done by this || plete their vessels and transport the mails for the 


sum stipulated; and it was said at the same time 
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Senarr. 





that, if the additional compensation was ted 
in the course of time the compan would be te. 
munerated for its losses within time which 
would elapse before Congress would have th 
power to give the notice—that is, before the 3s 
of December, 1854. Who moved the Proviso, lim 
iting that contract to the 31st of December, 1854) 









i 
It was the honorable Senator from Texas, {Mr 
Rosk,] who then, as now, was a decided advocay, 
of this line. I say it was that honorable t 
who moved this very proviso, limiting the Contrac, 
to the 3lst of December, 1854. 

Mr. MASON. If the honorable Senator from 
Ohio will permit me, 1 will move that the further 
consideration of the subject be postponed until 
to-morrow attwelveo’clock. 1 think, from some 
conversation with Senators who made a majorit 










will be expedient to adjourn. - With the consen; 






ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and taken, 

Pending the announcement of the result, Mr. 
WILSON said: When I voted on the Proposition 
of the committee, I did so through a misapprehen. 
sion. I voted ‘* no;’’ I intended to vote « aye.” 

Mr.BRODHEAD. The Senator can move to 
reconsider the vote. 

The PRESIDENT. Yes, sir; that is the only 
way to proceed. 

Mr. MASON. I suppose the Senator can be 
allowed to change his vote by unanimous con. 
sent? 

The PRESIDENT. No, sir; the rule is im. 
perative on that point. The Senator can movea 
reconsideration of the vote. 

The result of the vote on the motion ta postpone 
was the announced—yeas 21, nays 18; as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Benjamin, Bright, Brod- 
head, Chase, Cooper, Dawson, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hunter, 
Mallory, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Shields, Sumner, 
Toombs, Toucey, and Wells—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Bayard, Brainerd , Douglas, Fes- 
senden, Foot, Gillette, Gwin, James, Pettit, Rusk, Seward, 
Stuart, Thomson of New Jersey, Wade, Walker, Wilson, 
and Wright—18. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


Mr. STUART. I move that the Senate adjoum. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts can now make his motion. 

Mr. STUART. He can do that to-morrow 
just as well as to-night. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 

























Wenpnespay, February 28, 1855. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill; the pending 
question being on the amendment submitted by 
Mr Cuasg, to add the following: 

Provided further, That the etors of said line of 
steamers shall consent to such ation of the existing 
contract as - os ee: —_ mens pireene 

t D , 
ships of not less than two thousand tons: burden between 
the United States and Great Britain, from and after the 3ist 
of December, 1857, when said contract shall cease to be 
obligatory; and the said Postmaster General, in case said 
modification shall _be agreed to, shall advertise for such pro- 
posals, which shall be submitted to Congress at the next 
session. 

Mr. CHASE. WhenI pe way for the mo- 
tion to postpone last night, I was endeavoring t 
explain the grounds which induced me to offer this 
amendment. I shall now conclude, very briefly, 
what I have to say. rie 

One of the arguments which was urged in favor 
of giving up the power of Congress to terminate this 
extra allowance, is that the additional eet asie. 
tion allowed by the act of 1852 was design 1 
crease permanently the total for a 


payment 
: ' . 1 last 
service of the Collins line. 1 showed, when 
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33p Cone....2D Sess. Mail Steamer Appropriation Bill—Debate. 
RUSK. With the permission of the hon- 
orable Senator I will make an explanation of this 
matter. I have not examined the records on that 
int, but I remember the facts very distinctly. 
he proposition came from some quarter to give 
this additional allowance. I did not make that | 
osition, nor do I remember by whom it was 
ee e. But there was a proposition to amend the 
ill by giving this additional allowance, limited to 
the 3ist day of December, 1854. In that shape 
that allowance would have terminated on that day, 
unless there had been action by Congress to con- 
tinue it. Every one remembers the stormy debate, 
ike that which has arisen at this time, which 
gccurred upon that amendment. I then offered 
the proviso that Congress should give the notice, 
putting the onus upon Congress to originate the 
tice. 
” The Senator from Ohio does me injustice in 
saying that 1 have supported this measure from the 











’ | that by the Sist of December, 1854, the line would 
be indemnified for its losses, and that nobedy con- 
tended that $858,000 a year was to bea ent 
rate of;compensation for transporting thane waite. 

What, then, becomes of the principal argument 
which has been addressed to the Senate during the 
discussions upon this subject? That argument is | 
that the rate of 1852 was intended as*a permanent 
compensation, not to be withdrawn unless for 
goo cause, such as non-performance or malper- 

ormance by the proprietors of their duties under 
the contract. When that allowance was made, 
it was made upon no such consideration as that. || 
It was made upon the consideration that they had 
sustained a loss; and that for a time it was neces- 
sary to grant the additional compensation in order 
to indemnify them for that loss; and the power of 
terminating the extra allowance was reserved to 
Congress, not for the purpose of guarding against 
the violation of the contract, but in order that 
beginning. My object was, therefore, to make it || Congress might exercise a fair discretion in con- 
rmanent. Not being able to do that, in conse- || tinuing or discontinuing the additional compensa- 
quence of the amendment which was offered, I || tion as the general public interest might require. 
desired then to put the onus upon Congress, if | Another argument has been urged. We have | 
they saw proper, at the end of that time, to reduce || been told that the advantages of this line to the 
the additional allowance. My opinion was, that || commerce of the country are cheaply paid for by 
when the 3lst of December arrived, this line of || the full sum of $858,000 per annum. The honor- 
able Senator from Michigan [Mr. Srvart] sup- 
poses that it saves $10,000,000 a year in interest 
upon remittances. How is that? What are the || 
elements of that calculation? First, the Senator 
says that the greater speed of the Collins steamers 
as compared with those of the Cunard line, amounts 
to one hundred and four days a year; that these 
remittances amount to $500,000,000; that the 
interest for the one hundred and four days is 
$10,000,000; and congequently that that amount 
is saved to the country. The argument assumes 
first, that these remittances are madein cash, when 
they are in fact for the most part made in bills; 
second, that the money remittances would be ac- 
tively employed during the time of transit; third, 
that all remittances are made by the Collins line. 





steamers, about which so much had been said, 
which had been so fruitful a theme for speeches, 
would remunerate the Government; and I will 
show the honorable Senator hereafter—for I do 
not wish to interrupt him now—that we are on the 
point of being fully reimbursed forg@ery dollar of | 
outlay in this service, 

Mr. CHASE. The fact remains as I stated. 
The proposition was then made, and nothing 
whatever was said at that time upon ess of | 
making this provision permanent—now@ping what- | 
ever. Ihe Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Bext,] 
as he will remember, desired that the power of | 
Congress to give the notice should accrue at an 
earlier period than the 31st of December, 1854—as 
early as the 30th of June. The distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] wished that 
Congress should have the power to terminate the 
contract still earlier—as early as January, 1854; 
but by some sort of general understanding, it was 
finally concluded that Congress should have power 
to terminate iton the 3lst of December. That was 
the final decision of the Senate. 

Now, what inducements were held out to Con- 
gress. It is said that this was to be a permanent 
arrangement, I hold in my hand the Globe, con- 
taining the report of the discussion which arose 
upon this subject. The Senator from Tennessee 
expressed his views upon it. He said he desired 
that this power of Congress should accrue as early 
asthe 30th of June, oe. on offering an amendment 
to that effect, remarked: 

“Tn the second place, it reduces the time six months, for 
Which this bill makes the allowance; which time I[, and 
several other gentlemen, think is long enough to give this | 
line this increased allowance of $33,000 per trip. We think | 
that in that time they will have received sufficient to cover 
the loss which they have sustained in being the pioneers in 
establishing an American trans-Atlantic line of steamers, 
having to run it at first, no doubt, at great loss—perhaps, as 
they say, of as much as $16,000 or $17,000 per trip.” 

The Senator from Texas, commenting upon 
what fell from the Senator from Tennessee, and 
his amendment at that time, said: 

“T should bavé no difficulty in ing to the t 
because { believe that at the epee of eed 
imitation, the proceeds of running this line of steamers will 
be sufficiently remunerative ; and that the proprietors” — 

I ask the attention of Senators to this— 

“and that the proprietors will not desire to have the in- 


Crease of compensation extended to them beyond that time ; 
but here is the difficulty.” “ot 











grievous error in calculation. Anybody who will | 
take the trouble to make the computation of the 
annual saving in time on the twenty-six trips, ac- 
cording to the authority on which the Senator 
relies, will see that it is only forty-nine days and 
a fraction—say fifty days inall. Taking the other 








$500,000,000 of remittances, and actual loss of 
interest for the whole time, the saving by increased 
speed, instead of $10,000,000, would only be 
$4,000,000. : 

I do not go into this for the purpose of calling | 
in question the utility of swift conveyance, or ct 
disparaging, in any way, this line; but to show 
what loose and careless statements are advanced 
here in the Senate, and put forth to the country as 
arguments fit to determine our decision upon this 
question. Sir, commercial exchanges would go 
on if the Collins line had no existence. Through 
the competition of private enterprise, in my jude- 
ment, the business of the country would as 
great, if not greater—as cheap, certainly, and in 
my judgment, much cheaper facilities than those 
which this line supplies. 

Another argument in favor of malting the in- 
creased compensation of 1852 permanent, is derived 
from the all receipts from the pos earned 
by it. The Senator from Michigan said that al- 
ready the receipts from pee were nearly equal 
to the payment by the Government; and he 
seemed confidently to anticipate that the line 
would soon return in the annual amount 

id to it. The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 

one! | has already exposed this assumption: so 





The Senator went on to explain his objections || has also the Senator from Georgia, (Mr. Toomss. ] 
tothe amendment of the Senator from Tennessee; || Reimbursement by | es! I shall not restate 
it is not necessary to read further. the arguments of e Senators from Georgia and 


Thus it is clear that the idea held out at that 

ry — = line, te rae aioe. 
iven under the proviso, the proceeds o 

therunning of the line would be sufficient 


Tennessee; but I ask attention to the statement 
of the Postmaster General, which I hold in my 
hand. These are the words: 


y remu- Revenue to the United States, and also to the United 


nerative to cove? the losses which had been sus- || States Post Office Department, per Collins line, for the 
tained by the proprietors; ‘and then that the || fiscal year ended June 30, 1854.” | 

allowance might be discontinued. I do || ‘ Observe it is a statement of the revenue derived 
hot say that some Senators had not the idea of a || from the Collins line. Now what was it? 


Permanent provision being made for thé line; itis || ‘Net revenue to Post Office Department, with United 
possible that they had; but I say that the || States inland postage included, $208,670 89,” 


tachasau enn bree bottueaetbtak Gan'ers Mr. RUSK. Does the Senator know what is 
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Besides these errors of assumption, there is also a | statement that the total revenue derived from the 


SENATE. 
—— 
the revenue now derived? The statement which 
he has read relates to 1853-’4. 

Mr. CHASE. I do not; but judging from the 
natural increase of business, it must te something 
more now than it was six or eight moaths ago. 
Does the Senator know? If he does, | should be 
happy to hear from him. I take this statement 
from the official report. I do not know how else 
to look for correct information. 

Let me repeat the statement, with an addition: 
Net revenue to Post Office Department, with United States 





inland included. .....cecseeseesces $208,670 &9 
Deduct United States intand on British mails 
five twenty-fourths of $265,407 75..... erese 55j293 98 


Total net revenue to the Post Office Depart- red 
ment, without United States inland.......+. $153,377 61 


So the total net revenue for the last fiscal year 
is $208,670 89. But it seems a deduction is to 


| be made even from that sum, of. which, however, 


I will say nothing at present. 

I cannot tell at what rate the receipts come in 
now. But, admit that it is at the rate of $250,000, 
what then? We are paying $858,000 for $250,000 
per year. The Senator says this service is now 


| upon the eve of paying for itself. These docu- 


ments show that the reverse is true. Here is an- 
other example of the loose statements which are 
made here for the purpose of inducing the Senate 
to consent to the withdrawal of the whole control 
of Congress over the contract. 

Mr. RUSK. 1 disliketo interrupt the Senator, 


| but I presume it would be just as well for him to 


have the information now. 
The PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield the floor? 
Mr. CHASE. Yes, sir. 
Mr. RUSK. I desire to make a very brief state- 
ment to the Senate. I have inquired into this 
| matter. I am glad that I have had some informa- 
| tion communicated to me by the Assistant Post- 
master General, this morning, which comes very 
near making me a true prophet. I find by that 


mails received by the steamer Pacific on the 30th 
of December, 1854, was $13,391 15. The total 
amount of revenue on the mails sent by the steamer 
Pacific on the 27th December, 1854, was $18,500 24. 
Taking that calculation, then it comes to this: we 
| have paid out $33,391 27 for that trip. We have 


element of the Senator’s estimate as correct, ] received back $31,891 51, showing a loss to the 


Mr. HUNTER rose. 

Mr. RUSK. I will give it all fairly. The hon- 
| orable Senator from Virginia need not be in the 
least uneasy. I do not think I ever have intention- 
ally misrepresented any information which I had 
in my possession. Ido not intend, certainly, todo 
itat this time. I know where the shoe pinches. 
| Bythe Atlantic, then, on the Ist of January, 
| 1855, there was received $12,064 57. By the same 
ship, on the 10th January, there were sent mails 

which yielded a revenue of $16,305 77. Counti 
that up, we paid for the round trip $33,000, on 
we received back $28,310 34, so that there was a 
loss to the Government on that trip of $2,689 34. 

1 know that the Postmaster General, in the 
statement of the net revenue which the honorable 
Senator has just mentioned, makes a deduction 
from this amount; and I will state that: ‘* deduct 
British and United States inland postage, eight 
twenty-fourths, $3,392 56, and commissions to 
postmasters, $2,731 31.’’ Let us see whether this 
ought to be deducted or net} and the honorable 
Senator, as soon as I state the case, will see that 
it is an improper deduction. By the postal treaty 
which we have with Great Britain—I hope | am 
not t ingcn the time of the Senrte in making 
other statements, which, perhaps, do not directly 
come in here—there were five cents added to every 
letter, in order to cover our inland postage. There 
were three cents added to every letter carried to 
England in order to cover the English inland post- 
age; and, by the way, that provision of the treaty 
was made, because the Government had really 
passed the law to establish this Collins line. Be- 
fore, they were charging forty-eight cents instead 
of the twenty-four cents which they now charge 
upon each letter.- The British steamers, which were 
then running without any American line in oppo- 

| sition, were ing fi cents on each 
letter, and the post was pocketing 


| Government on that trip of $1,108 49. 
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the difference, which made it just double. These ! Senator from Texas now undertakes to show that 
letters are now charged twenty-four cents. If they | this seryice remunerates the United States within 
were held at the old British postage, the figures |asmallsum. He gives a statement in regard to 


would be just double. Three fourths of the letters || two trips; but, sir, all calculations founded on a 
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_ ment of hostility towards this compan 
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Senate. 





honor, and justice required me to ; 
is enor . dre te show that Pifeel, rR ah 


Now, sir, what is the ition that I have 


which came by these mails were delivered in the | trip here, or a trip there, must, of necessity, be || submitted to the Senate? All I have said ig in. 


city of New York, I have no doubt, and there is || illusory. I observed one point, in which, it seems | tended to illustrate the fairness of it? 


no expence incurred in the inland postage. Is it, | to me, the honorable Senator failed in giving a 
therefore, right to deduct that? Llapprehend that || full explanation, even of those trips. He did not 
it is not right to deduct thatitem. It isan advant- || deduct the British share of the postages, which is 
nge which we get to be sure, on the inland post- || a very important item; but he stated it as if the 
age, but it is am advantage to the Government | whole postage receipts of the Collins line went 
that five cents are paid on letters which are to be | into the Treasury of the United States. 

delivered in New York without expense to the || 
Government in transporting them inland at all. | 
Then, as to the commissions of the postmasters; 
it is only ne 
deducted from the Collins line, though they ought | 
to come out of the revenue of the United States. 
There is no obligation in the contract to pay the 
commisrions of postmasters. . 

The Assistant Postmaster General, when he 
handed me these statements, said there was noth- | 
ing in them but what he !.new tobe correct. There | { 
might possibly be some mails that were not in- | twenty-fourths for the Americang 
cluded. There is the nearness with which this || ty-fourths for the British, makin 
comes to my prediction, that the line would soon || fourths altogether. 
repay us. | Mr. CHASE. That may be so, Lhave not 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator from Texas || seen the statement which the Senator quotes. But 
has shown one side of the account; but I do not | I was about to say that taking the statement just 
think he states the other correctly. 1 hold in my || as made by the Senator from Texas, it gives only 
hand an estimate of three trips, one. by the At- 





|| The Senator says I did not deduct the British post- 
|| ages. The statement does deductthem. I stated as 
distinctly as words could state, that in the 


the United States inland, and three for the British 


eight twenty- 


Pacific. That estimate is furnished by the Post | 
Office Department, and according to it, the net | statement of two trips, which may have been more 
revenue for one — was $9,420, from the second, | than usually remunerative and profitable, or the 
$5,120, and from the third, $6,263, making some- | statement of the De 
thing like $21,000 net from the three trips. | whole year? I hol 
Mr. RUSK. What were the dates? || the Postmaster General, showing the gross receipts 
Mr. HUNTER. The Atlantic sent the 10th |, during the whole time of thecontract thus far, It 
January, 1855, the Baltic received the 11th Jan- || commences on the 27th of April, 1850, and runs 
uary, 1855, and the Pacific received Sth January, || up to June 30, 1854. Now, how much do you 
1855. || think were the gross receipts? Why, $1,000,000, 
Now, observe that this is the most favorable || and a little fraction over. 
statement which can be made for the line; and || net receipts to the General Government? . Why, 
how the Senator can say that we ought not to de- || $900,000, and a fraction over. Call it $1,000,000, 
duct the inland postage, | cannotimagine; because | and what then has been the average gross income 


the whole year. Which is the more reliable? The 


the Government has to bear all the expense of | from this service, for which we pay the enormous || They will have their skilled and practi 


conveying these letters and of conveying the closed | sum of $858,000, near $1,000,000? Less than 


mails to the British Province of Canada. Surely || $250,000 a year? According to the statement of 


we ought to deduct what it costs from the receipts |, the Postmaster General less than that was received 
of the line. 
We charge five cents, I think it is, on the inland | will; I believe it will; but then it cannot reach a 
postage; surely it costs us that amount. Nor is |, sum which will justify theanticipation of remuner- 
it unfair to charge the revenue account of the Col- | ative receipts, which is entertained by the Sen- 
lins line with its proportion of the expensesin col- || ator from Texas. Certainly there is nothing in 


lecting the post office revenue, and that is done in || the present tircumstances or future prospects of 


this statement, so that it will be found, 1 think, || receipts from this line which will warrant the 
even if we take the most favorable view, that the || continuance of the extra compensation, against 
weceipts of the line are very far behind the sum | the understanding of 1852, which, as I haveshown, 


necessary to compensate for what is paid by the || contemplated the discontinuance of that compen- 
United States. || Sation, at least,as soon as the Collins associates 
Mr. RUSK. Ido not think the honorable Sen- || had been indemnified fortheir losses. It was sup- 


ator intended to produce a wrong impression, but || posed and stated that this indemnity would be 
he has not put down the receipts of the round || realized by the 31st of December, 1854. But now 
voyage. The Collins line receive $33,000 for the || what are we asked to do? To appropriate this 
oat and incoming voyage, or the round trip. The || additional sum for thecurrent year? No; nobody 
Senator’s statement only includes the postages for | objects to that. The notice has not been given, 
one wa |, and the 
Mr. 
it was $7,000 ‘one trip, it would be only $14,000 || give the notice in future; to exempt these contract- 
for the gross sum, and twenty-six times $14,000 || ors absolutely from all liability to the discon- 
is very far short of ,000. || tinuance of the $50,000 additional compensation, 
Mr. RUSK. I think the honorable Senator || which was originally intended to be temporary; 
will not insist upoh that. The $33,000 are a '| to leave them to act as they see fit in every respect, 
for the trip out and back, and the honorable Sen- | speed as well as others, within the terms of their 
ator from Virginia, to get at a loss, only counts | original contract. That, sir, is the proposition. 
up what is made by the trip one way. || I have never shown any disposition to deal 
. Mr. HUNTER. 1 double that for the amount || unjustly or unfairly by this line. It will be remem- 
of the round trip, and I repeat that twenty-six || bered by Senators that, during the last session of 
times $14,000 falls very far short of $858,000. | Co 8, when it was ed to give the notice 
The Senator from Texas takes the gross revenue || in advance of the 31st of ber, 1854, I said 
without making the proper deduction, and selects | —what I felt to be just—that the line had a right 
& trip or two on which their receipts were the || to the whole time up tothe 3lst of December to 
largest. He does not take the general average of || show to the country the merits of its service, so 
their receipts per trip, as he ought to do, to make || that Congress might determine upon the whole 
the calculation proper and fair. case up to that time, whether the notice should be 
Mr. CHASE. I yield with very great pleasure || given or not. I voted with those who were against 
to Senators for correction and i I the notice at that time, because I thought 


giving the notice at. that 
simple justice required it. Although I was op- 


the 
the line which, in my judgment, simple truth, 





have no wish to make a speech. ni I desire 
do is to explain the reasons which, in my judgment, 


iré me, in the di of my public to 
tha proposhinn Wied thu aden e 


the result of two trips; while, on the authority of || 
lantic, another by the Baltic, and a third by the | the Post Office Department, I give the result of 


rtment, extending through a || 
in my hand a statement of | 


How much were the 


i 
| 
it 
| 
i 


| 


| 


] 


inland; and in the statement there is deducted five || but then, after that, recur to the ordinary poli 
d three twen- || of the Government, and place this line, as well as 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 





| contrac! 


I propose 
simply that the Senate, since it has determing to 


relinquish the control of the notice over this ling 
shall require some concession from the contractors 
corresponding to the benefit which they are t 
receive. I propose, since the Senate has determ. 
ined to concur in the proposition of the House, 


Mr. RUSK. The honorable Senator is grossly | and aurrender the power to give notice, to require 
mistaken. I deducted the British postages, and || of the contractors a consent in some limitation in 
so stated it. Here is the statement of the Assistant | point of time. The contract was originally for 
necessary to state that they have been | Postmaster General, deducting the United States || $385,000. In 1852, the sum of $473,000 

and British inland postages—eight twenty-fourths. || as temporary 


\ was added 
compensation. ‘They have now had 
the benefit of that for three years. From 18592 up 
to 1855, they have had the benefit of this morte 


tal || than duplication of the original contract compen. 
treaty, five cents were added to every lettbr for || sation. Give them that double co C 


: sation for 
one year or two years longer, if it is . 
every other line, as you reach it, under the con. 
trol of the Post Office Department. Let the Post. 
master General advertise forcontracts. Let those 
contracts be reported to Congress, with a view to 
such general legislation as may be adopted, as wil! 
regulate the discretion of the Postmaster General 
in making permanent arrangements. 
anything unjust in that? It gives the additional 
compensation. It gives it without the power to 
withdraw it.* It gives it fortwo years. We were 
assured that they would be remunerated in 1854, 
but this still gives the additional compensation two 
years longer—up to 1857. It insures to these 
about $1,000,000 over what was con- 
templa by the act of 1852. It only requires 
consent on their part that the contract shall then 
be put upon the footing of all other mail contracts. 
What then will be the condition of the proprietors 
of this line? Better, certainly, than that of any- 


| body else in relation to this service. They can 


if 


; 


1 


| 
i 


i| 





| 





|| unconfined; give no extraordi 
Y; eae 4! $850,000 must be paid for this year. | 1 : 
UNTER. That is the gross sum. If | Whatthen? To surrender absolutely all right to | word for it, you will have acompetition which wi 
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particular 
ead of being 
both hands 
ee Li 

and 

I but 

in this 


come in with their propositions. They will have 
their shi They will have their a 
Th ith ad ‘or the 

ey can compete wit t advan or the 
contract for this sikvied”, Gname hay on to be 
required to consent to this? Having all these 


It costs us this much to carry them. || last year. It may be more hereafter. I hope it || advantages, can ae not offer better terms to the 


Government than other persons? If they do, will 
they not get the contract for an additional term’ 
It seems to me nothing can be more fair, nothing 
clearer than this. 

We have been told about the necessity of having 
these lines. Sir, you will have steam lines whether 
the patronage of the Government be extended to 
them or not. American en , American enter- 
prise, and American skill, with the impulse which 
they have -already received from the past patron- 
age of the Government, can defy the world. | 
have not the slightest fear but that we shall beable 
to compete on the ocean, as we com on the 
land, with any nation on the face of the earth. 
Let the energies of the people be unrestricted and 


patronage to 
particular ports or to particular lines, aot, m 


more than make good all the promises made in 
behalf of this line. Let us have competition. Tha! 
is said to be the life of trade. That is the best 
security of the Government against imposition by 
favorites and i contractors. f have no 


nity will be met; that the 
ened, instead of bei : 
sages upon the ocean will be as swift and as cheap 
as they are now. For one, sir, ldo not want ® 
splendid Government. I desire no excessive rev: 
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been disposed of yesterday. The opponents of 
the bill as it came-from the House determined, 
however, that the discussion should be continued ; 
at least | judge so.from the votes which were 


taken ot questions of adjournment; and the debate || 


took such a course that [ feel myself compelled to 
meke some remarks in reference to the amendment 
before the Senate, not because I have any hope of 
changing the vote of any Senators in reference to 
this proposition, but because I consider the course 
of debate has been such as to require, for my own 
justification, that [ should givea brief explanation 
of the reasons which will govern my vote. 

Mr. President, when the system was adopted 
by Congress, following the example of Great Brit- 
ain, of providing vessels intended to be auxiliary 
to the Navy in the event of war, and to be em- 
ployed during peace in the transportation of*the 
meus, | was nota member of this body, nor for 
several yearsafter. It was in full operation when 
[ became a member. If, however, I had been here, 
in accordance with the principles which, on a for- 
mer occasion, I stated to the Senate, | should have 


been disinclined to adopt the system except in | 


cases where a rival line existed, which was sup- 
ported by the money or the Treasury of another 
Government. Iu that excepted case only would 
[have been content that the Government of the 
United States should connect itself with any sys- 
tem of the kind, and should have preferred leaving 
it otherwise to individual enterprise. Dut the 
system was established. 


After Congress had determined upon that | 
course, at the solicitation of the Government, Mr. | 


Coliins and his associates embarked in this enter- 
prise, which was new and untried to them, and 
which, like all other new and untried ente: prises, 


necessarily involved expenditures and disappoint- | 
ments which human judgment and human saga- | 
They embarked in it in | 
good faith, and as I shall show before I have done, | 
whatever may be the technicalities of their con- || 
tract, they have carried it out substentially and | 
fully in good faith, so as to promote the purposes | 


city could not foresee. 


and objects intended to be effected by Congress. 
Finding that the expenses in the new enterprise 


were far greater than they anticipated, and that || 
there were additional difficulties to be encountered || 


in the want of means for the construction of ma- 
chinery adapted to the class of vessels necessary 


to effect the objects of the Government—(for to || 
have constructed an inferior class of vessels, une- | 


qual in speed to the existing line established by 
the British Government would have been idle)— 
which involved the investment of a capital of 
neariy $3,000,000, and current monthly expendi- 
tures fir beyond their calculations, in 1852 they 
came before Congress, made a statement of the 
facts, and Congress, after full investigation and 


discussion, agreed to extend the compensation | 
which they were entitled to receive under the con- 


tract. The British Government had done the 
same thing in reference to their line on two seve- 
ral occasions; and on similar grounds Congress 
adopted that policy. 

I do not mean to go into thedetaile, but to state, 
as briefly as I can, the course of proceeding in this 
matter, 

There was attached to the bill which increased 
the compensation a proviso, leaving it within the 
discretion of Congress to withdraw the additional 
compensation at any time, with six months’ notice, 
afier the 3lstof December, 1854. { did not approve 
of that proviso then, and subsequent experience 
has strengthened my convictions of its impolicy. 
In March, 1853, under representations made of 
the large expenditures upon all the mail steamer 
lines, Congress authorized advertisements to be 
lasued by the Postmaster General, with the view 
to ascertain at what prices the services performed 
by them respectively could be accomplished. I 
shall notice that advertisement hereafter; I believe 
thas not been yet referred to in this debate. 

The natural belief on the part of the contractors, 
and of every other man was, that in the reserva- 
tion of the power to revoke the additional allow- 
ance, Congress would be governed in its exercise, 
not by caprice, not by the assailing efforts of indi- 
viduals outside of the body, nor by any other 
influence than a fair inquiry into the matter. That 
the additional grant would not be recalled but for 

reasons, and after investigation 
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| an altered state of facts, with the ceasing of the amount of the allowance in a state of uncertaint 
° . . ’ 
|| Recessity upon which the grant was made, was a | when the law, as it now stands, requires this addi 
|| fair and rational inference, in my judgment, as to | tional vessel to be built. 
|| the future ‘action of Congress under the power of | What are the objections to this application ? 
| revocation. But what, in fact, has since ensued? | for I take it for granted that the contractors have 
|| In 1854, just before the close of the session of || applied to be relieved from this clause in the law 
| Congress, when there was in the Houae of Rep- | of 1852. I do not know that it is so, but I take 
|| resentatives a bare quorum present+one hundred _ it for granted; and the House of Representatives 
| and thirty-two members, the vote being forty- | have seen fit, after discussion, to agree to that ap- 
|| seven to cong E28. one hundred and two being || plication, and repeal the proviso in the law of 
| absent—although it was at least questionable, and, | 1852. What are the objections, sir? The first 
is, that it is the invariable practice of the Gov- 


|| in my judgment, certain, that by the true con- | 
|| struction of that proviso, the time had not arrived || ernment, in all its mail contracts, to reserve the 
_ right to determine the contract within the term to 


| at which Congress could give the notice in good 
|| faith, the House passed a bill authorizing and re- | which it is originally limited by the executive offi- 
cer. I concede that such is the practice; | concede 


| quiring the notice to be given by the Postmaster 
|| General; and this without investigation, or suffi- || that such a practice is a wise and proper one; but, 
like all other rules, it has its exceptions; and I 


|| cient cause. When that bill came to this body, 
|| there was als@a bare quorum here, and the notice || hold that you cannot properly apply such a rule, 
|| was stricken out by a majority of only two votes. | whether leaving it to the discretion of Congress, 
|| 1 draw very different conclusions from thése votes | which is a most unfit body, as its previous action 
| from those of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. || shows, or to that ofan executive officer, to termi- 
|| Jones.] . At the present session, in a full House, || nate a contract of this kind; for the reason, that 
and after a prolonged discussion, the same body | the character of the service is one that requires 
'| which, with a bare quorum, last year passed bya | such an amount of capital to be embarked, that 
|| large majority a bill requiring the notice to be | you can get no man or set of men to make an ori- 
| given peremptorily before the proper time arrived, ginal contract, no matter whether for five, or six, 
|| have this year, after a careful investigation, by a or ten years, subject to the right of the Govern- 
|| decided, though not a large majority, determined | ment to reserve such a discretion. 
not only that they would not give the notice, but | In the original contract with these parties, there 
experience had shown that it was unwise that this || isno such provision. You granted it for ten years, 
provision should exist in the contract. Was it) Why did youdoit? For the very reason which 
| not a just conclusion? I have stated. Elonorable Senators here, within 
These contractors have embarked in this matter | the past few days, when they were desirous of 
|| a very large capital. They are carrying on one || aiding in the construction of a railroad from the 
| of the most expensive undertakings that could | Pacific to the Mississippi, did not hesitate to 
well be liakaind. If they found that, at each ses- || require that a contract should be entered into for 
sion of Congress, they were liable to be placed in | fifteen years, for the payment of not exceeding 
a position in which this allowance might be with- | $300 a mile for the transportation of the mail on 
drawn, not upon a judgment founded on informa- || that road. I was opposed to that bill on other 
tion afforded to Congress, not upon a consideration || grounds, which | thought legitimate and right; but 
of the commercial interests of the country, but || there was no hesitation, no difficulty, in providin 
upon the mere caprice of Congress—was it not || that the contract, under such circumstances, shoul 
natural that they should wish to get rid of that | be extended for fifteen years, without any proviso 
provision, especially when, in consequence of the || of a right to decrease the allowance at the discre- 
loss of one vessel, which they were originally || tion of Congress. 
bound by Congress to construct, they were under | Mr. President, undoubtedly the general practice 
the necessity of constructing another in its place || and rule of the Government, applying to the ordi- 
| ata cost of $700,000—was it not natural, under || nary transactions of the Post Office Department, in 
|| these circumstances, that they should wish to have || giving a discretion to the Postmaster General, is a 
some certainty as to their future prospects, some | wise and reasonable regulation; but when you 
| certainty afier their contract had lasted for five || attempt to apply it to a line of steamships estab- 
| years, and left them still absolute losers under it, || lished for particular purposes, one purpose in case 
and had but five years more to run, with all the | of war, and a distinct purpose and use in peace— 
| time, labor, and anxiety which had been involved || which involves a capital of millions of dollars, and 
| in the business, that they would be permitted to | an enormous annual expenditure—which is to be 
make up for the losses sustained, and secure some | a rival to the line established by the Government 
| reasonable profit under the contract? It was a || of Great Britain, and supported by the Treasury 
| reasonable desire; and I think the judgment of | of Great Britain, you should not expect capitalists 
| the House of Representatives in determining to | to enter into a contract with a condition attached 
| abandon this proviso, was a natural consequence, | that it shall bein the discretion either of the exec- 
| arising from the precipitate action of a mere quo- | utive or of the legislative department to terminate 
| rum of the body at the close of the last session of || the allowance. In making the additional grant, no 
Congress. This is the view I take of the legisla- | doubt those who reserved the right had the power 
tion here, Mr. President. The danger to these todoso. The question is, whether it was wise 
contractors when they are called upon to construct | todo so? I think it better, from our experience, 
another steamer ata cost of $600,000 or $700,000, | to abandon the right. . ; 
is the liability which exists to the exercise of || There is, at least, connected with this contract 
this discretionary power by Congress, not upon || one merit to which rtd ste are entitled. They 
grounds of investigation, not upon grounds of | embarked in a new and untried business, and at 
justice, but upon grounds, such as I have stated, '| the solicitation of the Government; and the mo- 
either on the interference of other persons who || ment they did so, the Government of Great Britain 
desire to make a profit, and yet who were unwilling || established an additional line between New York 
to incur therisk of loss in the first instance, or on || and Liverpool, and the effect of the establishment 
the mere caprice of some individual members in | of our line led to the postal treaty with Great 
bringing the matter before Congress, when there | Britain. Though that postal treaty is unequal and 
is no time for investigation and deliberate action. | imperfect in many respects, yet it is better than 
Under these circumstances it is not to be ex- | any previous state of affairs. Though its — 
pected, it would not be rational to suppose, that | ities ought to be remedied, it is not by the aban- 
the contractors would not desire, in their future donment of this line that you can expect to reach 
operations, that they should have some certainty | that result. ; 
as to the compensation which they were to receive. | I have stated the character of the enterprise, and 
On the part of the Government, | deem it a wise | the magnitude of the capital involved in this 
measure to abandon this power, because, other- | matter, together with the fact that they had to 
wise, we shall have this question constantly | contend with a line backed by the Treasury of 
brought before us. If we were to agree to the | Grest Britain, which placed it in a very different 
recommendation of the Committee of Finance, | position from our ordinary contracts for postal 
which does not propose to give the notice, but | service throughout the country, whether by land 
merely to retain the power, there would be but orbywater,  — ' 
three years of the contract remaining when any The next objection is, that we are paying for 
notice could be given, and the saving would be || this line an enormous sum, greater than you could 
too trivial, in my judgment, to justify Eseping the |! establish a line for, and that great profits will be 
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made underit. Now, sir, under our discretionary 


power, beyond all question, if we should find that 
exorbitant profits are to be made by this line, it 
would bea perfectly just cause, in my judgment, 
for repealing the extra allowance; but when you 
come to investigate the facts, when you have 
sworn statements, giving the details of every 
voyage of these steamers down to 1855, giving the 
expenses of each one, and the disbursements 
of each one, and showing the difference between 
the expenditutes and the receipts, under the con- 
tract, from all sources, you find, when you make 
the ordinary and necessary allowance for depre- 


ciation from use, and for the mere interest upon | 
the capital which is involved, that the owners” 


of thia line, after an existence of five years, 
are positive losers. Although the Senator from 
Tennessee may say that that has nothing to do 
with the contract, does it not enter into the equity 
of the case, as to whether Congress shall with- 


draw the additional allowance which they made | 
on the ground that these men, having embarked | 
in the contract with good faith, had performed it | 


in good faith? I speak not of the technicalities of 


the contract; but is it not an answer to the posi- 


tion, that now you ought to withdraw that allow- 
ance, when they show you fairly and fully that 


they are yet under an actual loss; and that, after | 
five years of continual struggle, they have suc- | 
ceeded in establishing a line which not only equals, | 
but excels, the line which was established years | 


before by Great Britain, with all the advantages 
which it had of being an established line? 
Though it be perfectly true that, owing to the 
contingency of the war in Europe, a portion of 
the line established by Great Britain has been with- 
drawn, itis but a temporary withdrawal, and there 
is no evidence, there is no attempt to show that 
there can be any extraordinary profils derived 
during the next five years. But if they do make 
large profits hereafter, according to my sense of 
justice, they are fairly entitled to them, and will 
not be extravagantly remunerated for the hazards 
they have encountered, and the success they have 
achieved, They embarked in this business at your 


own solicitation; they have performed their con- | 


tract, as I say, in good faith; and having done so, 
I should not hesitate, after having made the grant 
of acilitional compensation, and finding they are 
still losers, to say that it is impossible, during the 


five years remaining, that they can makeany more | 


than a reasonable remuneration for the losses 
which they have sustained. Does any gentleman 


suppose that they entered into an operation of this | 


kind with the mere view cf making only seven per 


cent. interest upon their money, while they were | 


hazarding the loss and destruction of their capital? 


W ould that remunerate them for the time, labor, | 


and anxiety of mind, and the chances of entire 
loss which are involved in sucha business? Treat 
such contractors as some Senators seem disposed 
to treat them, and you will look in vain, in the 


future, for any contracts being made with the | 


Government by persons who really can carry them 
out in good faith. 

Sir, these contractors have been losers hitherto. 
The statement which you have here distinctly 
made, and sworn to by one of the clerks, or by 
the secretary of the company, in which he gives 
the disbursements of seal ship and the receipts 
from every source, proves that taking the entire 
receipts from passengers, and freight, and the 
mails, from the commencement of the line until 
the 17th of February, 1855, you have receipts 
amounting to $7,874,773 34, and disbursements for 
the mere running expenses, expenses actually in- 
curred and paid, $7,207,291 91, leaving what is 
called in the statement, a surplus—but it is nota 
susplus—leaving the difference between the ex- 
penditures and receipts in the period of five years 
which the contract has run, with a capital of 
$5,000,000 involved, but $667,431 47. This neither 
includes the loss by depreciation, which of neces- 
sity enters into all steaming operations, nor does it 
include the mere intereston the.money. When you 
come to deduct the losses which have been actually 
sustained, the loss of the ill-fated Arctic, and the 
depreciation on the other vessels according to the 
settled experience of men who have been engaged 
in the business, and the interest of seven per cent. 
on the capital, you find that they are still out of 
pocket, or in other words, they ve not received 
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their expenditures, over the loss by depreciation 
and the interest at seven per cent., by the sum of 
$253,924. They are still losers to that amount, 
and that, too, after the contract has been going on 
for five years, three of them being since the ad- 
ditional compensation was made. You have no 
counter-evidence to this that can possibly meet it. 
You have the case presented to you precisely on 
the same grounds on which you granted the ad- 
ditional allowance. These men having entered 
into a contract in good faith, and having carried 
out the objects which you had in view in good 
faith, you would not suffer them to be destroyed 
under the operation of the contract, but made 
them an additional grant, reserving to yourselves 
this contingent right of revocation without determ- 
ining what your policy would be when the con- 
tract should expire. Ought not the same consid- 
erations to induce you, looking at*the probable 
profits of the last five years of their contract to 
abandon that right, ad prevent a further agita- 


tractors, and ‘without benefit to the Govérnment. 

In connection with this, f may be allowed to 
remark on the figures of the honorable Senator 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Jones.] He gives usa 
statement to the effect, 1 believe, that something 
over $7,000,000 will be paid to this company 


are told that it is monstrous that such a sum 
should be paid on a capital of but $3,000,000! 
He even attempts to underrate the amount of the 
capital, as I understood him, by showing that 
but something over $1,500,000 were subscribed, 
and that the rest was borrowed. Be it so. 


| forms a part of the capital of the enterprise. The 
vessels, beyond all question, costnearly $2,900,000. 
There must have been incidental expenses in the 
establishment of the line which would run the 


| not all have been subscribed, though some of it 


capital. But waiving all that, whether their capi- 
tal is $2,000,000 or $3,000,000, it is immaterial; 


amount of the grant appears great in reference to 
the capital employed. You have not a common 
ordinary horse conveyance of the mail in the 
country in reference to which the annual amount 
| which you pay does not probably quadruple the 
amount of actual capital invested. It is con- 
stantly the case. You make thegrant founded on 


and, therefore, all this parade of figures of the 


which are necessary to carry on the business, and 
also to the objects which the Government desires 
|| to attain. In this case the mere receipts of post- 

age did not constitute the only object which the 
| Government had in view. 


ciently conversant with them. 


lishment of the postal treaty from the establish- 
ment of this line; and it is another unquestioned 
fact that the receipts of postages through the line 
have been increasing steadily frorn its first estab- 
lishment, and that against discriminations on con- 
tinental letters by Great Britain, most unjust and 
unequal to us, under the operation of that treaty. 
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‘| citizens, at the invitation of the Gevern 


tion of the matter, which is injurious to the con- | 


during the whole time of their contract; and we | 


But, | 
surely, if it was not subscribed but borrowed, it | 


amount up to $3,009,000; and though that may | 
may have been borrowed, it forms part of the || 
there 1s really nothing in the argument—though I | 


| heard it once before on this floor—that there is any | 
impropriety ina large annual grant, because the | 


the running expenses as well as on the capital; | 


amount which you pay should be weighed with | 
reference, if justly presented, to the expenditures | 


I shall not enter into | 
| the details on that matter, because I am not sufli- | and untried, and all the difficulties connected with 
It is an unques- | 
tioned fact, however, that, in regard to the postal | 


| service, you have derived the benefit of the estab- | 





Senate, 
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ment 
through one of your Government Officers, the 


Postmaster General, and at his solicitation, em. 
barked in this enterprise, which wus a new and 
untried one. They found it more costly than the 
expected. In the progress of the contract the 
applied to you for an additional compensation, and 
after giving a statement of facts, and after a ful] 
investigation, it was granted. 

Gentlemen have not shown me, nor can the 
show me, that the reasons which induced the 
Government to make that grant have ceased now, 
it is true, as has been stated, that the Cunard ling 
is not now running to New York, but it has been 
called off by the exigency of the war in Europe; 
but there is nothing to show us that it will not be 
reéstablished. Beyond all question the expenseg 
connected with the running of a steamer between 
Liverpool and New York, have been increased in 
the last two years, and no reason has been given 
for altering now the determination of Congress in 
making the grant at that time, which would not 
as fully have existed then. When you have 
further appeal made by your citizens, showing 
that, having embarked in this matter, they are 
still, after five years’ service, losers by their ccn- 
tract, is it asking too much to have this restriction 
removed, so that they may not be.iable to be 
called here at each successive session of Congress, 
to defend the grant which was made to them in 
1852, when they succeeded in showing that the 
amount then granted was but a fair compensation 
for the services performed ? 

It may be perfectly true, therefore, that, within 
the terms of the contract originally made, you are 
only bound to pay a certain sum per trip, and that, 
under your additional grant, though you are bound 
to pay $33,000 per trip, you have the power to 
revoke the additional allowance if you see fit; but 
unless some malperformance is shown on the part 
of the contractors, or the fact is proved that they 
receive exorbitant profits, though it may be in 
your power, I deny the equity and justice of such 
an act on the part of the Government of this 


| country. The two reasons which I have specified 


are, in my judgment, the only two which could 
justify that act. 

Again, Mr. President, we are told, as another 
reason why this power to give notice should be 
retained, that an offer has been made to run mail 
steamers on this line by another person (Captain 
Vanderbilt) for a much less sum than is now paid 
by the Government to the Collinsline. Mr. Pres- 
ident, suppose it be so; 1 think I do no injustice 
to Captain Vanderbilt in saying that, though he 


isa very shrewd and a very sagacious man, thor- 


oughly acquainted with steamboat matters, and 4 
very enterprising man, yet his offer, uncertain as 
itis in many respects, should not be regarded. 
Sir, the circumstances are these: He comes here, 
in my judgment, as an interloper. When, five 
or seven years ago, the Government was willing to 
enter into a contract which he might have entered 
into as wellas others, when the business was new 


it were to be encountered, he shrunk from it, and 
left the hazard to others. Yet now, when what 
was then a new line, running against an estab- 


| lished line, has become itself an established line, 
| he steps in, and offers to perform it for a less sum, 
although the contract which was made by the 


Government with the other parties who haveunder- 
gone all the expense and difficulties and hazards 
of a new enterprise has not expired. He offers 
to perform this work for a less sum, having the 


I do not pause now to enter into the facts with || benefit of their knowledge, and of their previous 
which the Senate is familiar. Under all these cir- || labor in establishing a line successfully, which is 
cumstances, there has been an advance and in- || the great difficulty in all transactionn of this sort. 


crease of postage year by year. But, further, Mr. || Sir, this proposition meets with no favor at my 


President, when this question was mooted in the 
| Senate, in 1852, I said, and I still think, that it 
was very probable that the postages might not 
equal the amount of the disbursement during the 
period of the contract. 
when I looked to the nationality of the interest 
which I conceived was embarked in this line, why 





I saw no reason, then, |} this bill had 


hands. 

But further, Mr. President, I doubt the whole 
character of the proposition, and I will give the 
reasons for it. On our tables were laid, after 
the House, printed propo- 
sitions from Captain Vanderbilt, which disclose 
nothing but the fact that he is willing to contract 


the Government should abandon the contract into || to run a line, witheut any description of the ves- 


which it induced the parties to enter, although it |! sels which he would employ, 


did not get an exact remuneration in money, from 


| the postages, for the amount which it was paying 
to the contractors. I think so still. 
The facts may be summed upthus. Your own 





and without any 
allegation as to the time which he would make 
between Liverpool and New York, for $15,000 4 

ip. That is the proposition? When, in answer 
to the honorable Senator from Tennessee, [Mr 
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1. xes,] I showed that, within the terms of that || contractors, and which also, if it ie released 


offer, such a line might well be run, and make a | 
profit, while the Collins line, running at the speed | 
‘hat hey do, would experience a loss—that, run- | 
-g inferior vessels, and running at a slower 
ceed, such a line might be kept up for that sum, 
and yet that the Government would lose by the 
operation, in postages, an amount quite equal to 
che difference in cost between the two lines, then 
the Senator from ‘Tennessee stated that Captain 
Vanderbilt had assured him that he was willing | 
.) make the Collins time, or the Cunard time, I do 
not know which, for $15,000 a trip. Sir, when a 
man comes here, and has his agents here for the || 
ourpose of acting upon the legislation of Congress, 
and preventing the passage of a provision intended 
for the benefit of men who entered into a contract | 
when the business was one of uncertainty, indeed 
aimost an unknown business, and when it was 
impossible to estimate the expenditures which 
would have to be incurred, when he occupies that 
position, lies by, and makes no such proposition 
while the matter is being investigated before one 
pody, and not until he finds that it is carried, and 
that his schemes are defeated, does he come for- 
ward with his verbal assurance that he weuld do 
the same work for a less sum; are we to legis- 
ite on such a state of facts, and take the chances 
of whether he will comply with that assurance or | 
pot? Sach considerations ought not, in my judg- 
ent, to influence the legislauon of Congress. 
Further, Mr. President, on (he 3d March, 1853, 
ander an allegation that the Collins line, and other 
established lines, were expensive, you authorized 
ihe Postmaster General to advertise for proposals 
for the transportation of tne mail between New 
York and Liverpool, as we!! as on other lines; and 
inanswer to those proposals where was Captain 
Vanderbilt? No offer whatever came from him; 
no proposal was made by him to run a line then | 
for $15,000 a trip. No proposition came from any 
source to establish a line, except one from the Gal- | 
way company, which proposed to leave the sum 
tothe discretion of Congress, and that was con- | 
sidered such an entirely vague proposition as to be | 
wworthy of notice. Now, I ask, having gone 
hrough with that process before, if this offer was | 
inended as a fair and bone fide offer, in regard to | 
the matter of the expense for equal service, whe- | 
ther it would not have been made when the adver- 
lisements were issued, twe years ago, and when 
this extra allowance had been in operation for | 
uearly one year? 
Mr. President, I consider this as a mere effort, | 
when | look at the whole circumstances of the | 
case, made by an opponent of thialineon personal | 
grounds, or from some other cause, (1 do not | 
know what; nor if I knew it would I state it here || 
n the Senate; but it bears on its face indelibly the || 
mpression of something of that kind,) to defeat a || 
proposition which he supposes wiil be beneficial to | 
men and interests to which he is opposed. That | 
vertainly would never get my sanction, that would || 
never influence my determination as a legislator. | 
I concede the ability of Captain Vanderbilt. I | 
telieve he is a millionaire, and that he is an enter- 








‘pacity for business; but suppose that this offer || 
vere made by him; I ask if a question of dollara || 
tod cents would induce the Government of the 
United States, when it had previously entered into 
icontract for a period of ten years, with coftract- 
ors who had embarked in the business at its soli- 
tiation, and had invested a large capital cn the 
faith of the contract, who have lost money by the 
operation so far, to suffer them to be destroyed 
because there exists a power to withdraw the 
vlowance and permit another party to come in and || 
wake profits at a time when—by the energy, the || 
‘kill, and the enterprise of the previous contract- 
ors—they were about to be in some measure re- 
Munerated? I trust such a consideration will never | 
influence the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, this matter has been spoken of 
‘8 if a new contract were proposed to be made by 
‘ke bill under the consideration of the Senate, 
vhich has been sent to us from the House of 

presentatives. It is not so. The proposition | 
"this: You are asked, under the bill from the ! 

ouse of Representatives, to release one of the | 
“ems of the contract which renders uncertain and | 
‘settled the compensation which is given to those 
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: » pro- | 
vides that they shall build an additional ship, || 
which will be useful for future purposes, as well | 
as for the present. That cannot be called a new | 
contract; it is simply a modification, or an aban- 


_ donment rather, by Congress, of the right of revo- 


catiom inserted in the original contract. There is no 
proposition to extend the time of the original con- | 
tract; there is no proposition to establish a new line 
by these old contractors. Thef ask you whether, 
in justice not only to the country, but to them, 
you will not give them a certainty that they shall 


| receive the compensation, within the terms of the 


contract, for the period during which it was given |, 
to them after full investigation? They esk whether | 
you will not give them a certainty that i* shall be | 
continued during the remaining period of the ori- 


_ ginal contract into which they entered, and on the | 


condition that they shall construct an additional 


| vessel? This is no new contract. | view it as a 
| proposition to carry out, under this billas it comes | 
| from the Elouse, our original contract with the | 


parties, in substance, in good faith, and according | 
to the object of Congress at the time it was made. 
I have stated that this contract has been per- | 


| formed in substance and in good faith on the part | 


of the contractors. Let me endeavor to show | 
that. Will any gentleman deny that as regards || 
the postal service, the contract with Collins and 


| his associates has been fully and faithfully carried | 


out? You stipulated for no time. You stipulated | 
for a certain number of vessels; but your most 

important stipulation was for the trips to be per- | 
formed; have they failed in that? No. As to} 
time, have not these men constructed their vessels || 


| not only regardless of expense to themselves, but | 


in order to carry the mails in the quickest possible |) 
time, and have they not run all sorts of hazards? 
Have they not succeeded in giving a superiority, || 
in point of time, to your postal service over the || 
postal service of the established line of Great | 
Britain, which had existed for years anterior? | 
They have, therefore, { say, performed their con- | 
tract in good faith. That they have built one ves- } 
sel less than was specified is immaterial. They || 
have performed the contract by making the trips | 
regularly according to its terms, and makingthem || 
in the quickest time, though the contract did not 
so require. They have made the best time that 
could be made, and they have spared no exertion 
or expense to do that. 

Take the single item of loss, to show how this 
thing operates, which occurred within the last six 
months. In running up the Irish channel, one of | 
their steamers ran into a vessel, and sunk her. | 
That will cost them $100,000, because the courts || 
of justice usually decide under general principles, |, 
where a steamer runs into a sailing vessel, the || 
steamer is responsible for the injury which is done. || 
That was not an act of carelessness; it was an act 
which may frequently occur, because that channel 
is densely crowded with vessels. It is also very 
liable to fogs; and yet, unless these steamers ran || 


| 
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sels were constructed, as indicated in the policy of 
the Government, for the purposes of war as well 
as for the purposes of the postal service in peace, 
and the Government has the option of takin 

them ata valuation. It was alleged in 1852 that 
they were useless for purposes of war. | admitted 
then what I have some doubts about now—that 
as between the side-wheel steamer and the pro- 
peller, the propeller was the most efficient vessel 
for purposes of war. Idoubtitnow. I shall not 
enter into that vexed question. I shall not venture 
to controvert the much superior information and 
knowledge on naval subjects of the honorable 
Senator from Fiorida, [Mr. Marrory;] but there 
afe some matters connected with this that I will 
allude to in order toshow that he is under an error 
in his allegation as regards the inutility of these 
vessels for war purposeg. I may express it asa 
general result, first, that of all the steamers that 
you have had ‘built under this policy, the Collins 
line alone have complied substantially with the 
terms of the contract in building their vessels to 
suit war purposes. If it be true, according to the 
view of the honorable Senator from Florida, that 
a war steamer must be able to engage at the dis- 
tance of pistol shot, broadside to broadside, then 


the Saranac is not a war steamer; the Susque- 


hanna is not a war steamer; you have no war 
steamers in the Navy unless they be the Prince- 
ton and the San Jacinto. Where does the hon- 
orable Senator obtain his authority? He has dis- 
avowed that of Charles Stewart. Now, with all 
my respect for the honorable Senatcy, | would 
rathef take the opinion of one of the most distin- 
guished captains of our Navy, who has been fifty 
years in the service, and is thoroughly acquainted 
with the arts of seamanship, in regard to the fight- 
ing capacity of a vesse!, than that of the honorable 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. President, you have the opinion of Com- 
modore Stewart, and I want no higher opinion. 
I am always willing to avail myself, in matters of 
that kind, of the opinions of those who are particu- 
larly instructed inthem. You have the opinion of 
Commodore Stewart, that those vessels are built 
for the purposes of war; you have the same opin- 
ion from Commodore Perry—and I will state fur- 


| ther, that although originally Commodore Perry 


thought it might be necessary to remove the upper 
decks, in the event of preparing them for war 


|| steamers, he does not now entertain that opinion, 
/as I understood from him in a personal conver- 


sation within the last few weeks. That such 
vessels could not fight at pistol shot I admit, but 
the capacity of such a vessel for war purposes does 
not depend on that. it is perfectly true, that, in 
former times, when you had sailing vessels alone, 
of necessity, when vessels encountered each other 
hostilely, they were brought into close contact in 
order to determine their relative superiority, be- 


| cause one vessel, controlled by such an element 


as wind, though she might have the advantage of 
speed, in taking her position, could not maibtain 


A? Fogg 


with a certain degree of speed, they would not || that while firing upon her adversary so as to do 
carry out the wishes of the commercial people of || her material injury, and prevent her approach; 
this country, in giving speed to the transmission || but with the element of steam as a motive power, 





of the mail. It is in order to accomplish that || 
object, that they run these hazerds, and these | 
hazards they have to pay for. I recollect,on my | 
voyage in the Pacific, we nearly came in collision | 
with another vessel. We were running slowly at | 
the time, about eight knots an hour. The fog | 
was so dense that we could not see ten or twelve | 


| feet ahead, and by a rapid shifting of the helm, we | 


barely escaped running down a vessel which must | 
otherwise have been lost, but which, fortunately, | 
we merely grazed, and passed without injury. 
These are matters of frequent occurrence, because | 
the channel is always crowded; the fogs are inces- 
sant at particular periods of the year; but the. 
people of this country want , and, in order | 
to accomplish that, they must hazard the vessels, | 
and ran the risk of experiencing such losses. I 
mention this only as an incident to show that it is 
not through negligence that these things occur, || 
but from a desire, regardless of expense, to carry _ 
out, in good faith, as regards the postal service, | 
their contract with the Government, not only | 
making their trips regularly, but making them in | 
a time not equaled by any other line. | 

Mr. President, I come now to the question con- || 
nected with the war steamer clause. These vcs-— 





where there is a decided superiority in the velocity 
of the vessel, then the vessel having the superior 
velocity, though she may not have the same num- 


'| ber of guns on board, beyond all question, must 


overcome the vessel which is inferior in speed. 

If a vessel is capable of carrying ten-inch guns, 
and throwing those projectiles used in modern 
warfare, one of which, the honorable Senator tells 
us, would be sufficient to destroy a ship if it 
struck her near the water line, does it not stand 
to reason, that if that vessel has four or five knots 

reater speed than her adversary, no matter what 
is the relative strength of the two, she can, wiih 
such an element as steam, take her position at 
such a distance as effectually to thraw her shot, 
whilst exposing only her bow to the attack of her 
opponent? It ts perfectly well known that there 
is an angle within which, if the bows of the ves- 
sel fall, a shot wiil glance when it strikes; and 
these vessels are constructed so sharp as to come 
within that angle, and, bow on, they encounter 
little risk of injury from a hostile veasel. 

I have had a conversation, of which I teok a 
short memorandum, with the chief engineer of 
your Navy. He has been in your service fourteen 
years. Ele has sailed, under the orders or permis- 
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sion of the Government, six voyages in the Arctic, 
and eix in the Pacific. He has been four years in 
the Mississippi, and twenty-one months in the 
Saranac, He considers that Mere is no compari- 
son in the capacity for war purposes between the 
Collins steamers and these vessels; that one could 
overpower the other, with nothing like an equal 
armament, withthe utmost facility, owing to the 
difference of speed; and to illustrate that, having 
sailed in them all, he told me that he considered — 
he had no doubt—that, against a gale at sea, 
these Collings steamers could make five knots an 
hour, while any steam frigate in your Navy would 
be carried astern. He told me that the Collins 
steamers were stronger built than either of those 
frigates [ have mentioned; that the depth being 
greater—the depth of the Collins steamers 13 81x 
feet more than thatof the Mississippi or Saranac— 
made them stronger for the purpose of performing 
their duties on the ocean. It is not, however, 
necessary for me to enter into the details of these 
matters here, even were I fully master of the sub- 
ect. 
' Well, sir, with the superiority of speed to this 
extent, the vessel takes her own position; with 


her bows to her opponent, (unlike a sailing vessel, | 


she can keep that position with steam, or she can 
go backwards or forwards,) she remains in the 
same relative position, spite of the efforts of her 
opponent to get out of it, and she remains with 
an elevation above the water, which by some is 
made an objection to these vessels, with a power 
in consequence of this superior elevation which 
gives an increased rangetuher guns. She, there- 
fore, has the opposing vessel, no matter what her 
armament, completely in her power with the aid 
of only one or two of these ‘modern implements 
of warfare. This is the statement which is made 
to me, and it seemsto be rational. Would there 
be any difficulty in a vessel, under such circum- 
stances, taking her own position? And if she 
has power to take her own position, she avoids 
the danger to herself, and exposes her adversary 
to her shot, one or two of which striking would 
be sufficient for the purpose of destruction. To 
say that vessels have always hitherto fought within 
pistol-shot, is to go back to the time when wind 
and saiis were relied upon, and it is a frail argu- 
ment to assume that vessels must engage now as 
formerly, when a new motive power has been 
introduced, and when velocity is not only accom- 
panied by the ordinary superiority of one sailing 
vessel over another, but by the power to tale a 
fixed relative position and retain that position. 
That, it seems to me, alters the whole course of 
naval warfare as between such vessels. 

I might pause, Mr. President, to enter into 
many more details in reference to this, but I will 
only further state that [ have read over a work 
published by Mr. Stuart, formerly an engineer in 
the Navy—a very beautifully illustrated work— 
in which he gives the dimensions, voyages, and 
time—the fastest,’ slowest, and mean time—of 
every frigaté in the Navy; and there is not one of 
them that, in strength or in velocity, has approx- 
imated to the Collins line. Details are given in 
regard to the whole; but I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the technicalities of the matter to 


- introduce them here. 


Shall I be told, then, that these men have not 
complied with their contract to build for you ves- 
sels suitable for purposes of war, when’ they have 
built vessels better than any which you have in 
your naval service? Aremarkable evidence of the 
strength with which these vessels have been built, 
is, that with all the voyages they have made, in- 


cluding winter passages, and by the northern | 
route, too, there has been but one of them caulked | 
during the whole time, and that was the Atlantic, | 
and she was found to require very little in that | 
way. Sir, from all the information I have been | 
able to acquire—and I have endeavored to ascer- | 
tain the facts correctly—I consider that these ves- | 
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| is that of Captain McKennon, of the British Navy, 
_.who certainly was not prejudiced in favor of the 
|American steamers. He gives the unqualified 


| opinion that the Baltic is, out and out, the fastest | 
vessel afloat. His language is very strong, and | | 


will read it: 


**T tell them again plainly, however unpleasant to myself, 
| that there are no ocean steamers in England comparable 
with the Baltic.’’ 


This is the language of a distinguished officer in |, 


| the British service. Then he says: 


‘*T am only doing justice to these magnificent vessels in | 


| Stating that they are, beyond any competition, the finest, 


the fastest, and the best sea boats in the world. Iam sorry | 


| to be obliged to say this; but, as a naval officer, I feel bound 
in candor to admit their great superiority.”’ 

He gives the details of his passage in the Amer- 

ica, one of the Canard line; he sailed in both the 


| Baltic and America, and he states that there can } 


| be no comparison between them at all. 
Again, sir, there is another high authority that 


| touches all these questions, and that is Commander | 
po of yourown Navy. Certainly he is aman | 
1o 


science and capacity. Having been a passen- 
| ger on one of these vessels, he writes about the 
Arctic: 

**¥ examined her closely, and do, as far as I am capable 
| of judging, consider that in strength and beauty of construc- 
| tion, in stability, combined with bouyancy, in dryness, and 
| in speed, she surpasses any other vessel, national or mer- 
| cantile, I bave ever known; and I fhave three times before 

crossed the Atlantic by steam, and twice commanded 
| steamers,’ 


Will you tell me, in opposition to the authority 
of such high sources, that these vessels are not 


adapted for the purposes of war? They have | 


strength, velocity, and capacity beyond all ques- 
tion. That is the opinion which is expressed by 
officers who arein your own service. But further, 


I may state a fact which is within my own knowl- || 


| edge, and which may be found to be so if trial is 
| made, on the question of strength. The only objec- 


| tion which is made to these vessels on the score of || 
| their armament is that they have one deck more | 
| than ordinary naval steamers, and that the upper || 
} 


deck, which is very elevated, is not strong enough 
|to bear an armament. Some say it cannot be 
| sufficiently strengthened; but those acquainted 
| with the subject say it can be strengthened for the 
| vantage if strengthened, so as to carry ten inch 
| guns. Of that there can be no question, because 
it would give them a greater range, and with their 

velocity they could take their own position. As 


|inches thicker than the wails of the Franklin 

seventy-four. 
| strength to sustain an armament on the upper deck. 
| The weight of a ten-inch gun is 65 70-100 weight; 


| regards the walls of these vessels, they are two \| 


|ho more. These vessels carry in their ice-houses || 
| every trip, a solid mass of fifty tons of ice on this | 


| very deck; and yet I am told that they could not 


carry the ordinary armament of ten-inch guns 
on their upper deck, and ten thirty-two pounders 
on the lower deck ! 
Again, being without bowsprits, these vessels 
can, with facility, train their guns to fire from the 
bow; and with their velocity, with a capacity to 
| carry even two ten-inch guns only, they would be 
the most formidable steamers that you could em- 
| ploy in your service. I have seen no sufficient 
| authority to convince me that the upper deck of 
these vessels is not amply sufficient, even with- 
out additional strengthening, to carry a sufficient 
armament, and fire with that armament; but if we 
increase the strength by a few stanchions, in order 
to sustain the upper deck, there can be no ques- 
tion about it. It may be said that the mere 
weight of the cannon is not thedifficulty. I have 
heard gentlemen say that one of these vessels 
would fall to pieces if you were to attempt to fire 
agun from her, I have read the report of the 
answers of an officer in the British service, who 
was examined before a committee of the House of 
Commons in detail, who was. a practical man, 
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| purpose easily and readily. It will give an ad- || 


Sut itis said that they have not || 
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them without any,risk of danger to the vege) 
and that, in such vessels as those of the Cunard 
line, there is no difficulty whatever in carrying 
ten-inch guns and firing them, That is his test, 
mony, which is given in detail. I shall not trouble 
| the Senate with reading the whole of it; but | 
| shall read one or two of his answers: 

‘J. R. Enevepve called in, and further examined. 

““CHatRMAN. Have you any addition to make to the 
evidenc» you gave on a former day? Yes; one point is 
| with reference to the weight of guns for second-class size, 
|| steam vessels. ’? 


‘| That is the British marine service. 

| «I think I was not sufficiently explicit on the last occa. 

|| Sion; thatis, | merely stated that they were capable of ear. 
rying guns. I now wish tu state that I think they are all 

| capable of carrying sixty-eight-pounder guns. 

| _ * In addition to the thirty-two-pounder guns whieh yoy 

Sremty stated they could carry on their quarter decks > 
es. 

‘Mr. Corry. Is thata sixty five ewt.gun? Yes, 

“Mr. Anperson. When you speak of second-class 

steamers, you mean second sized steamers? Yes ; of from 
five hundred to eight hundred tons. 

‘* From your experience and knowledge of the steam 
| vessels in her Majesty’s service, do you consider jt possi. 
| ble to fit mercantile steamers of the same size with equal 
| armaments? Yes, certainly. 

* What further fittings would you require? wonld you 

require any additional fittings to those which have been 
|| already spoken of? No; except bullrings, and places for 
| the pivots for shifting the slides round.”? 


Then, at the close of his deposition, he says: 


‘* Tn order to show practically the facility with which moer- 
|| chant steamers can be armed and equipped in every way 
| as steam frigates, J particularly invite the attention of jhe 

committee, and more particularly those of its members who 

are familiar with such matters, to the fact of the ‘ Bombay’ 

steamer, ne-v in the East India docks, and in every way 
| equal in fittings to any of her Majesty’s vessels, and equally 
| efficient in every respect. This vessel has becu fitvied to 
| carry two ten-inch guns, and ten medium thirty-two-poun- 
ders, and, in my opinion, could carry with ease the heavy 
| thirty-two-pounders, or a proportionate number of sixiy- 
| eight-pounders, thereby rendering her equal, in every re 
| spect, to any of her Majesty’s paddle- wheel steamers of the 
same tonnage. This is a case which, in my opinion, com- 
pletely sets at rest any doubts as to the capabilities of our 
merchant steamers for war purposes. The veasel is on the 
spot; can be seen and surveyed by practical men. The 
‘ Ganges’ is another instance of the same sort, and can be 
seen at Black wall.”’ 

Now, I venture the assertion, that neither of 
the vessels there mentioned approximates in speed, 
tonnage, strength, or capacity, for the purposes 
of armament, to any one of the Collins steamers. 
I submit, therefore, that these vessels are adapted 
to the purposes of war, though not able to fight 
broadside to broadside; and that there is nota 
vessel in your Navy, that, when armed with a 
proper crew, they could not demolish. But the 
honorable Senator from Florida [Mr..Mattory} 
tells you, as I understood his statement, that the 
|, British Government has abandoned the use of the 
side-wheel steamers, and converted them into pro- 
pellers. With great deference to that honorable 
| Senator’s opinion, [ must beg leave to doubt 
‘| whether, in a single instance, the British Govern- 
|| ment has ever made such an alteration. } 

Mr. MALLORY. The honorable Senator mis- 
takes the statement which | made. It.was not that 
| side-wheel steamers had been converted into pro- 
| pellers, but that where the altera:ion had been 
_made from their sailing ships, it had been into the 
| screw propellers; and that the paddle-wheel steam- 
| ers had been condemned as war steamers. 
| Mr. BAYARD. I understand that perfectly; 
| but the honorable Senator will excuse me—though 
|| he might not have intended it—and I hardly sup- 
} 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
' 
| 





| posed at the time that he did, but I did not wish 
to interrupt him—he did use the expression that 
they had taken off their side wheels. # cannot be 
mistaken, for | was sitting near him at the time. 
He did not intend it. it was one of those slips of 
the tongue which will take place in the course of 
‘debate. [ am perfectly aware of the fact which 
| he states, that Great Britain has adopted the aux- 
| iliary power of steam, by means of propellers, 
| to make some of her ordinary line-of-batile shipe 
| steamers. I am aware of all that; but it determines 


sels are far superior to any steam frigates that you || who had been previously appointed as superin- | nothing as to the question of the relative super! 
have in your Navy, quite equal to any viene - || tendent for the purpose of making experimental || Ority of a side-wheel steamer constructed for the 
ate in the British Navy, and superior to most of || practiee in gunnery, and who was fully acquainted || purposes of war, compared with a propeller. You 
the steamers in the merchant marine of Great Brit- | with the subject. He télis us, in his answers, ! could not convert a line-of-battle ship into & side 
ain. As regarde the speed and other qualities of || that the steamers in the British commercial marine | wheel steamer, though you might puta propellet 
these vessels, | will advert briefly to some opin- || are generally from five hundred to one thousand || into it. It would be impracticable from the origin® 
ions of competent authorities, one of which was || tons burden, and no more,—this was before the || construction of the vessel. It isa disputed ques- 
read by the honorable Senator from Michigan— || Collins line was established ;—that they can carry || tion, I admit, as to the relative merits of the two, 
thatof modore Stewart, of the Navy. Another |! from thirty-two to sixty-eight pounders, and fire || but beyond all question the side-wheel steame’ 
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the amendment of the Senator from Ohio—which 


made it a condition to the receipt of money already 
due to these persons that they should assent-to 
any modification of the contract—as a violation of 
the contract itself. Now, it appears to me that 
the amendment which is offered by my colleague 
is obnoxious to the same objection. If 1 am cor- 
rectly informed—and, if | am not, I want inform- 
ation from any source—we owe these parties for 
two years’ mail service; and the primary object 
of this billis to pay the debt which we owe. I 
apprehend that, on a bill which isintended simply 
tu pay what we owe, you cannot properly impose 
a condition that they shall not be paid unless they 
consent to a modification of the contract. | ayvree 
with my colleague, that the compensation which 
they receive is, perhaps, larger than it ought to 
be. lam perfectly willing to modify it, if wecan 
in good faith do so. According to my conception, 
however, we have no right to say to these per- 
sons, ** we will pay you the money which we owe 
you, provided you will agree to take less than 
the sum which, under the existing contract, you 
have a right to receive.’’ That is the difficulty 


which I have in sustaining the proposition of niy | 


colleague. 

Mr. PEARCE. I have entirely misconceived 
the bill if such be its effect. | understand that the 
appropriation contained in the clause to which I 
have moved this amendment, is an appropriation 
of $858,000 for the fiscal year ending the 30ch day 
of June, 1856. 

Mr. PRATT. Is it not for the last year? 

Mr. PEARCE. No, sir; butas I read the sec- 
tion it contains an appropriation for the next fiscal 
year. Certainly | should not offer any proposi- 
tion requiring the parties to enter into an arrange- 
ment of this sort, ae an amendment to a section 

roviding for payment for services already due. 
to not so understand it. The section is, I be- 


lieve, for payment of the sum which, under the || 


existing contract, they will be entitled to during 
the course of the next fiscal year. I can only sat- 


- isfy myself thoroughly about it by examining the 
bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question | 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Mary- | 


land. 

Mr. PEARCE, I beg leave to say now that I 
am satisfied, from what I am informed by the 
clerk of the Committee on Finance, that I am 
right. My amendment is to the first section of the 
bill, which provides for the next fiscal year. The 
third section of the bill provides for the deficien- 
cies of last year. The objection of my colleague, 
therefore, does not apply to this case. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 23, nays 25; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Bright, Brown, Butler, Chase, 
Clay, Dawson, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hunter, John- 
son, Jones of ‘lennessee, Mallory, Mason, Morton, Pearce, 
Sebastian, Slidell, Thompson of Kentucky, Toombs, Tou- 
cey, and Weils—23, 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Badger, Bayard, Benjainin, 
Brodhead, Cass, Clayton, Cooper, Fessenden, Foot, Gil- 
lette, Gwin, James, Jones of Iowa, Pettit, Rusk, Seward, 


Shields, Stuart, Sumner, Thomson of New Jersey, Wade, 
Weller, Wilson, and Wright—25. 


So the amendment was rejected. . 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. President, there was a 
misapprehension at the time the vote was taken 
on the proposition of the chairman of the.Com- 
mittee on Finance to strike out the clause in the 
billas it comes from the House, which takes away 
the power to give the notice. The vote on that 
motion stood twenty-four to twenty-five. I voted 
among the twenty-five. There was a misappre- 


hension on the part of my honorable friend from | 


Missouri, [Mr. Gever,] who supposed that he 
and I had paired off on that question. I now 
desire to give him a full opportunity of recording 
his vote. I move to reconsider the vote by which 
that amendment was rejected, in order to givehim 
a chance ic do so. I hold myself bound in honor 
to give him an opportunity to record bis vote, 
under those circumstances. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which that amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TOOMBS called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Having made the motion to 
reconsider, I wish to state that I shall vote pre- 
cisely a3 I have dove heretofore. 1 have made the 
motion, because 1 desire to give my friend from 
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|| Missouré [Mr. Geyer] an opportunity to record 
| his vote in favor of the reconsideration. It will 
|| be observed that, if we had both voted, the result 
| would not have been effected in any way. Suill, 
| he is entitled to have his vote recorded on the 
| question, as I think; and now, having said that 
| much on that part of the subject, allow me to add 
a few words in regard to the proposition itself. 
Mr. President, I have not troubled the Senate 
with a word before on this question. I have 
desired to listen, and not to speak, and although I 
have regarded this as a very important question, 
I shal! not now detain the Senate for many min- 
/utes. I look upon this as a question deéply affect- 
ing the commercial interests of thhscountry. We 
are in the midst of a struggle, which has been 
raging since the commencement of the year 1850, 
with the greatest maritime Power on earth for the 
supremacy of the seas. That contest commenced 
at the time the British Government passed a law 
repealing the navigation laws of that country, 
which had stood for two hundred years, and which 
were regarded as the bulwark of the maritime 
superiority of Great Britain. No entreaties, no 


to change their position on that subject; but on the 
occasion to which I have alluded, influenced by 
considerations which I am not now at liberty to 


enter into, owing to the shortness of time which I | 


feel ought to be allotted to me, they challenged 
‘the United States to a competition on the princi- 
ples of what was called freedom of trade, by open- 
ing their own ports for the indirect trade, on condi- 
tion that we should openours. Thus the carryirg 
trade became the subject of rivalry—the prize 
offered to victory in the contest between these two 
great nations. 

At the time the proposition was made by Great 
Britain, I was one of those who advised that this 
Government should enter into the competition 
without hesitation or delay. A distinguished gen- 
| teman, (Mr. Webster,] who had preceded me 

in the office which I then held, had given an opin- 
| ion that, under the act of the 3d of March, 1817, 
_ the British proposition could not be accepted with- 
out the consent of Congress. To have asked the 
consent of Congress at that time, would have been 
equivalent to rejecting the proposition. 
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'ation I can get, that the expense-of the Cung 
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Senate. 


ra 
steamers to the British Government has bee, 
greater than the expense of the Collins steame,, 
tothisGovérnment. But Ido not intend tq seos,, 
the expenditure of a few thousands of “Gojig,, 


| when that sum is necessary to be expended 4, 
sustain the highest interests of the country, 


Mr. President, I do not enter at large into th. 
debate in which other gentlemen have freely iy. 


_dulged in regard to how much benefit we hay. 


implorations of our countrymen could induce them || 


received, or how much Congress has conferre; 
upon the Collins line of steamers. That part of 
the subject has been fully discussed by others; yy, 
I desire to suggest that in accepting the Britis) 
proposition we reserve to ourselves exclusive anj 
important privileges and rights for our own com. 
merce which they did not reserve for theirs. The 

gave up the registry law of their own country. 
They gave up the ¢xclusive right to build their 
own ships. Any people in the world may now 
build ships for them. It is not so here. Our ship 
builders retain a complete “monopoly over ship 
building, and that great manufacturing interest js 
protected to the extent of utter prohibition. So j 
is in regard to the coast-wise trade. We have not 
suffered others to compete with us in our coastins 


_ trade though Great Britain has yielded us the right 
| to participate in her colonial and intercolonia) 


trade. These may be justly deemed as gres: 


| sacrifices made by us to give the advantage to our 


commercial marine. I do not propose to consider 


'| the question whether these prohibitions ought to 
| be continued, but by referring to these facts | 
| desire to show that you have made much greater 
sacrifices, in order to sustain your commercial 
| marine, than you are now called upon to make by 


| ceded to the proposition as it stood, construing the | 
act of 1817 as giving us the power, and we baz- | 


arded everything on the result. 
of that day have been fully realized. 


My anticipations | 
Owing to | 


the influence of our own republican institutions, | 
the character of our seamen and merchants—all | 
the latter deriving their consideration from the | 
| former—we have beaten Great Britain in the car- | 


rying trade. The result has been, that in five 


years during which the competition has existed, | 


we have progressed so far that, instead of being 
the second commercial nation in the world, we are 
now the first. Our commercial tonnage, at this 
time, exceeds that of Great Britain herself. 

Sir, this struggle is still raging. It is one of the 


contending nations, We rely upon our republican | 


| institutions; Great Britain relies on her peculiar 
their superiority ? 
the honor of the country, when not only its pros- 
erity, but its glory, depends upon that struggle, 
am not willing to be behind Great Britain in 
anything which shall tend to put my own coun- 
| trymen on terms of full and complete equality 
| with her. 

The question now before the Senate has bearings 
|| and relations far beyond the topics which have 
been introduced into the debate. The question is, 
| Shall we carry on this contest by the aid of British 
|| steamers conveying the mail; or shall we, on the 
'| other hand, see to it that the mail is carried in 
American bottoms as ancillary to the exertions of 
our seamen and merchants, and vindicate our su- 
periority as well in those steamships as we do in 
|| the sailing vessels of the ocean? I look on the 
| intelligence which is brought to this country by 
| our steamers as absolutely necessary for the suc- 
| cess of our commerce, as necessary to our com- 

pletesuccess in that contest to which I have pointed 
the attention of the Senate. ‘So looking on this 
question, I am willing to make some and great 
sacrifices in order to sustain my own countrymen 
in the struggle. I believe, from the best inform- 


} institutions; and the question is, which shall evince 
nder such circumstances, for | 


voting this sum out of the Treasury for sustain. 


| ing the Collins line of steamers. 





| tor from Delaware says that is it. 


Mr. President, the eyes of the world are now 


| directed to Great Britain and the United States. 


If we gain the advantage in the contest, as we 


| think we have done already, it can be attributed 
| to nothing but the superiority of our republican 


institutions over the institutions of Great Britain, 
Our success will vindicate our claim to the supe- 


| riority of our institutions, as compared with this. 
|| I would not, for any consideration like that of the 
We ac- | 


sum of money which has been voted for the Col- 
lias line of steamers, hazard our success in any 
degree. I would not agree that Great Britain 
should keep the post office for us, or carry all our 
mails. I would mot lose the benefit of the intelli- 
gence which we receive so much the more speedily 
by these Collins vessels, than by hers. 

I forbear to discuss the question whether the 
propositions of others are likely to be more advan- 
tageous to us, if accepted, than those of the Collins 
line, solely because that subject has been so fully 
and ably considered by others, and especially by 
my colleague. Satisfied that we ought not to 
hazard the loss of the benefits which the whole 
commercial and business community derive from 


| this line by abandoning a certainty for an uncer- 
greatest of all the contests that ever existed between | 


tainty, I shall cheerfully give my vote to sustain 
the Collins line. Astothe retention of the power 
to give the notice to abandon the contract, which 
the amendment of the House relinquishes, it has 
been shown by others that the only effect of such 
a power has been, and will be hereafter, to harass 
the contractors with constant alarms and appre 
hensions essentially retarding the efforts, and pat- 
alyzing the energies of the contractors. _ 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, the discussion 
having been reopened, and the time of the Senate 
repeatedly occupied this morning bv the friends of 
the measure sent to us by the House, I shall avail 
myself of my privilege to make a few remarks in 
reply to the Senator from Delaware, (Mr. Cuar- 
TON. 

N ‘es has satisfied me that this whole propo 
sition is without an argument to support it, more 
than the ability and ingenuity which have been 
attempted without producing one. The gentleman 
from Delaware says, in the first place, that this |s 
a question as to the superiority of American ship- 
ping over British. Well, sir, what is the ques 
tion? The very eminent and distinguished Sena- 
I conceive it 
to be entirely different. You made a contract or 
1852, by which you gave these men hundreds © 
thousands of dollars as additional compensation, 
and you only retained the same right over it which 
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you have oyer every contract for the transporta- | 
ion of thefmails, by sea and land. You have | 
provided, what is provided in regard to every mail | 
contract in Amertea, that it may be rescinded. | 
The question now is, whether you shail give.up | 
that power. It is not a question of gratification | 
to the friends of liberty in Earope, as the Senator || 
from Delaware supposes, to see whether the Col- | 
lins ships shall get in ten minutes before Cunard’s. 
This is the idlest of all the pretenses by which it | 
js attempted to deprive the Government cf a sub- | 
stantial right, witHout a consideration. Nobody | 
has offered one. Are you going to give anadvant- | 
age to American shipping in this country by con- | 
ferring the greatest monopoly that ever has been || 
seen since the Revolution to this day? Is that the || 
way to build up our institutions? 1s that the way 
we have succeeded? Is it by going back for cen- | 
turies to all the restrictions, to all the monopolies, 
which disgraced and retarded mankind for five | 
centuries? ‘That is what the gentleman says it is. | 
You are going to build up an American marine, 
end you are going to make it competeat homeand | 
abroad with all the world, by giving a monopoly | 
here! 
Sir, the question before us is not even a question | 
of monopoly, on which the gentleman puts it, and | 
if it were, 1 should oppose it. The question is, | 
whether the American Senate and House of Rep- | 
resentatives will give up a wise restriction which | 
they placed on Uiis contract, that they might, on | 
giving six months’ notice, reduce the additional | 
compensation, if, in the judgment of the two | 
Houses on the information before them, it should 
be proper todo so. Why do you say that those 
who are to come after you shall not have this; 
power, which is provided f»r everywhere in all | 
the mail contracts of the United States, and in| 
every little act of incorporation? Why, sir, only | 
the other day when a bill was pending to allow | 
the people of Georgetown the privilege of sub- | 
scribing to the stock of a railroad company in this i 
District, the American Senate, nem. con., voted | 
that they would not allow that act to pass without 
aright beimg reserved to repeal it whenever Con- | 
gress should think proper. Itis done every day. | 
Tn every contract for carrying the mail in the! 
United States, this right is reserved. In regard 
to every steamboat, railroad, horse-mail, foot- 
| 


mail, every mail-carrier, and penny-post in the 
United States, the right is reserved to take away 
the contract when you want to doit. Itis a just 
and wise provision. Why should a majority et- 
tempt todoaway with thatrighthere and maintain 
it in all other cases? Why should there be an 
exception here? Is it proper to build up American 
navigation by giving to these people a benefit 
which is conterred upon nobody else? You have 
imposed on them that condition to which every 
one else, doing similar service, is subjected, and 
now it is proposed to take it away. 

1 would take away the whole contract, for J |) 
have opposed it for ten years, but I have never 
succeeded, and do not expect to succeed. I pave 
never supposed that ( eould succeed in resisting 
it. I have not supposed, and IJ do not suppose, 
that a job of this character can be resisted under 
thisGovernment. I haveaduty to perform, how- | 
ever, and I intend to perform it. [ will resist what | 
1 believe to be injurious to thé Commonwealth. I 
will resist what [ believe to be unjust. The con- 
sequences are with those who have equal power, 





equal rights, equal duties, I have nothing to say || 





to those who differ from me on this question; but 
it being, in my judgment, injurious to the public 
service to take away a power which, I consider, 
may be important; I cannot consent to it. It 
may be very important for many reasons, in | 
maintaining the very competition of which the) 
Senator from Delaware hasspoken. Why should | 
you give an unlimited, boundless confidence to 
Collins that you give to nobody else? Suppose, 
after you give it to him, he will not carry on the 
rivalry, where are you then? There is no condi- 
tion in the bond that Cunard shall not be allowed 
to beat him. The very pretences which you urge 
are shown not to be true on the face of the con- | 
tract. Elave you any condition that Collins shall 
beat the Cunarders? Though you give him a/| 
large amount of money, there is no provision in | 
the contract that he shall run over the ocean even 
in thirtydays. You bind him with no conditions. 
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You have bound everybody else. You bind every } 


man who contracts with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, except E. K. Collins & Co. Why? The 
country will ask the reason. 

Again, sir, the Senator from Delaware has said, 
that if the Collins line succeeds, it will prove the 
superiority of republican Government over mon- 
archy. Mr. President, with greatdeference to the 
Senator from Delaware, I must say that there are 
some statements, I wiil not call them arguments, 
as unanswerable from their absurdity as from their 
reasoning. 

‘Mr. CLAYTON, I think the honorable gen- | 
tleman has mistaken my view. 

Mr. TOOMBS. No, sir; | took down the Sen- | 
ator’s language. 

Mr. CLAYTON. What I said was that the | 


success of the American mercantile marine,in the | I 
great struggle going on with England since 1850, |, 
in-virtue of the arrangement made at that time | 


between the two countries, would be, and I endeav- 
ored to demonstrate that it would be, a vindica- 


tion of our own institutions. On that question I | 


am perfectly willing to meet the gentleman from 
| Georgia. 


Mr. TOOMBS. The British Government have 
never pressed any such race. They get double 
the service that we do for the same money that 
wepay. Itis not considered to bea very great 
advantage to a man if he ties both hands behind 
him; but that is our position on this question. 
The British Government get a weekly mail service 
for the same sum of money for which we get a 
semi-monthly one. That is under an extravagant 
monarchy, which we have attempted to get rid of. 
Why, sir, we have made it the pride of our repub- 
lican Government, that every man in thiscountry 
is equal. We have beasted that we have notitles, 
no monopolies, no bounties, but that every man 
was free to follow the bent of his own genius as 
he pleased; that he asked no aid from the Govern- 
ment; that he wished no protection, but simply 
desired to be let alone. We have said that mon- 
archies give exclusive privileges, exclusive orders, 
monopolies, restrictions, and bounties, so that they 
grind labor for the benefit of favorites. Now we 
are to imitate them in that race; here, to-day, in the 
American Senate, we are called upon to do it. 

We, sir, are giving Mr. Collins twice as much 
money as England gives Cunard, and it is said 
that the whole honor of the American nation is 
concerned in Collins beating Cunard. Thatisthe 
argument of the Senatorfrom Delaware. Noman 
can dispute that that is the only ground upon 
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| with the British. Patriotiem is a very excellent 
thing when well applied; but I do not think that 
is the proper way to show it. 1 have heerd a 
great deal said about British rivalry. I take it 
that thatis an expression used by many honorable 
gentlemen who have no better argament. When 
these vessels cannot beat each other in a fair race, 
but it requires us to pay our vessels double the 
amount of money which the British Government 
pay theirs, simply for the advantage of five or ten 
ours ina trip, I feel that the race has lost all 

| reasons for rejoicing in my mind. I believe it is 
a rule with racers that, if they run together in an 

+ even race, it is a fair business; but if you give 
| your man twice as much money in a mere physi- 


| eal matter which money can command, and you 


are satisfied with that triumph over the British, 
am not. But, sir, the Senator from Delaware 
imagines that the friends of liberty all over Eu- 
rope are looking at the expedition cf the Collins 
line over the Cunarders. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Notatall. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Did not the gentleman say that 
the friends of liberty in Europe looked to these 
ships? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I referred to the struggle 
between the two countries, undoubted!y—not in 
regard to this line particularly, but to the contest 
which was going on under the arrangement of 
1850, for the indirect trade of the world. 

Mr. TOOMBS. When you get up the contest 
for the indirect trade of the world, and open the 
struggle to everybody, I am with you; but I do 
not think the proper way to acconiplish that is to 
| give a monopoly to the Collinsline. Lunderstood 

the gentleman to say, that the friends of liberty in 

Europe looked to the speed of these ships. lam 
_ perfectly willing, however, te take his explana- 

tion in Sia own words. I know how apt I am to 

misunderstand others, and to be misunderstood 
myself; and therefore I take the gentleman’s words 
‘to be exactly as he states them. Then he says, 
the friends of liberty in Europe are looking with 
interest to .the struggle between America and 

England for the trade of the world. Sir, I am 

willing to go as far as he who furthest goes on that 

point. In my ent no policy would be more 
| injurioas to the attainment of that result than the 
one which I have heard advocated by the Senator 
from Delaware. Sir, 1 would command the high 
roads of this continent, but I would not go in co- 
| partnership with the British for them. I would 
| take a different mode, and I would command what 
| I could get from the independent sovereignties 0 - 


which we are called to do this; and yet Cunard | this continent, fairly, without sharing it with Eng” 


performs fifty-two tripsa year for less money than 
Collins dves twenty-six. That is the official 


statement. 1 know [ have heard it whispered | 


about in the lobbies outside, that there is a great 
deal of money given by the British Government 


| which nobody ever hears of; but, sir, the respon- 


sibility of the institutions of Great Britain is as 


perfect and accurate, and much more so, than our || 


own. No dollar is ever voted out of their Treas- 
ury but by act of Parliament. The proceedings 
of Parliament are public; they are known; and if 


| the Cunard line get any other money than that | 
which is voted for them, it is surreptitiously got. | 


It may be given by patriotic Englishmen out of 
their own pockets. If patriotic American Sena- 
tors wish to imitate the example, and take money 
| out of their own pockets, and not go to the Treas- 
ury of the Union for the purpose of benefiting Mr. 
Collins, though I might condemn the act, I should 


not allude to it, for it would not concern me, as 


“a public man here. What they give is by law; 
_and all the talk of their giving more is for the 
purpose of deluding and deceiving those who wish 
| to be deluded and deceived—who want pretexts 
and excuses to do what cannot be vindicated in 
| any argument for the public interests. 
ow, sir, I do rot think that the proper way to 
_ promote American navigation is to give a mo- 
_ nopoly to one company, and to provide effectually 
| that nobody else shall run a steamship to Great 
| the Senator from Delaware has referred, as bad 
laws; and I believe he does; but under them we 
retain a rivalry amongst our own countrymen. 
| Here he is taking away that rivalry, and giving 
to one sompeey $858,000 a year afta e over 
anybody who. wishes to enter inta this race 





Britain. I consider the navigation laws, to which | 


| land, or any other foreign Power. 

But how ridiculous is the idea that the whole 
question of the superiority of American commerce, 
| to which foreigners are now looking with so much 
| interest, is to turn upon whether this Congress 
|| shall surrender its power over the Collins line or 
not. We have the power now to take away a cer- 
tain portion of their contract, and before God and 
|| the country I say that the only question is, 
_ whether we shall surrender that power which it is 
|| ourduty tokeep? You may talk about it as much 
as you please, you may rave about it as much as 
you please, but that is the real question. 

The argument of last night is now abandoned; 
_and I am glad that itis. We were then told that 
| the reservation of this power disturbs legislation, 
|, that it controls other measures, that perhaps it has 
/had a bad influence on our action. Now, the 
"argument is returning to the naked question, shall 
we take away from the United States, whom we 
represent, the power to discontinue the present 
‘extravagant compensation if, in the judgment 
_of the honorable men who are to succeed us for 
the next five years, the owners of this line are 
Mt carrying out the contract, and are not main- 
taining duties superiority with fidelity? Shall 
we at once surrender all the control of the Con- 
gress of the United States over this matter, which 
was reserved by solemn contract when we paid 
| $500,000, and threw it into the hands of E. K. 
Collins and company? This proposition is not to 
reduce the pay, to do nothing except to take from 
the Congress of the United States the power which 
| they now have, of terminating this contract, if, in 
| their judgment, it shall not be faithfully carried 
|| out. 
| The gentleman from Delaware cannot show one 
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reason in ate 
There is no obligation in the contract requiring 


Collins & Co. to beat the British. That is notin | 


the bond. There is nosuch stipulation. Weare 
to trust to this company to vindicate the national 
honor and the national marine, and we are to take 


away from the American Congress the power to | 


judge independently whether they have or have 


not done it, and to withdraw the extra compensa- | 


tion. That is the whole question. It is magni- 
fied into national honor, national glory, and pa- 
triotism; but all these are appeals to the follies of 
inankind when there is no reason to offer upon so 
plain and direct a proposition. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. President, 1 certainly | 


do not design to answer that part of the speech of 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia, which 
repeated what was stated so often in the debate 
before, and which was so well and ably answered 


before I said one word in regard to this measure. | 


The .questions he has touched had been sufii- 
ciently discussed; and when | rose it was for the 
purpose of presenting my own peculiar view of 
the subject, and to say what I believed, that at 
this time the rivalry between the commertial 
marine of Great Britain and that of the United 
States in consequence of President Taylor’s ac- 
ceptance of the British proposition made in 1849, 
for the free navigation in the indirect trade, was 
now attracting the attention of the world; that it 
was a mighty struggle, and I thought it was easily 
demonstrable that our superiority was owing to 
our institutions. That superiority has been vin- 
dicated since the struggle commenced on the Ist 
January 1850, and is shown by the fact that we 
now have morg tonnage than Great Dritain her- 
self, although, before the freedom of navigation 
conceded by her repeal of* her navigation laws in 
1849, she was far ahead of us in this particular. 
1 thought this great consideration was worthy 
of being taken into view at this time, when we 
were about to vote on thia bill. I said that this 
measure of protection to the Collins steamers was 
ancillary to the great American interests in that 
controversy. 
been said by the honorable Senator from Georgia 
has induced me to doubt it. Ourcommercial men 


tion by this means than by any other. I said also 


that I was unwilling to trust the whole of the mails 
between Europe and this country in British hands; 


that | desired it to be in American hands, and 


that we should compete successfully with them, | 


and beat them with steamers on the ocean as we 
had done with sailing vessels. 


The honorable Senator, who has entirely mis- | 


conceived and misrepresented my remarks, has 
dwelt on the stale charge against the Collins line, 
that itisa monopoly. Why, sir, would he abol- 


ish this and every other line established on the |, 


same principle; would he permit Great Britain, 
which has created—what he calls a monopoly—a 


monopoly in her behalf, by building up the Cun- | 


ard steamers, and sustaining them constantly by 
large drafts from her Treasury; would he permit 
her alone, without competition, to navigate the 
ocean, and carry the mail for us between Great 
Britain and this country? I think the Senator 
from Georgia, himself, on calm reflection, would 
not agree to that; but he repeats the cry, raised by 


himself and by others who spoke before him, that | 


thisisa monopoly. How? Because we do notgive 
the same sum of money, and the same inducement 


to others. Monopoly? Why, sir, we must first | 


build up one line that will, at least compete with the 
British monopoly; and the question now is, shall 
the British have the monopoly entirely confined to 
themselves. That is the true question which is” 
presented to the Senate. 


we shall cheerfully agree to leave the competition | 
open to all, or refuse to sustain any one line of 
steamers in preference to others. He might as | 
well at present raise the cry of monopoly against | 
our Navy, because the privilege of building men- 
of-war is not equally encou by the Govern- | 
ment, whether men, with or wi.hout skill in naval | 
architecture, undertake to build them for us. 
Mr. President, | certainly did not intend to say, 
and I know I did not say, that the question of the 
superiority of our republican institutions d ed 
upon the Cc ins line of steamers, although the 


I think so still. Nothing which has | 


When the British Gov- | 
ernment shall choose to abandon their monopoly, | 





the contract for what he has stated. || Senator from Georgia has chosen to put those | 
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words in my mouth, and to reply to them; but [4 


did say, and I| verily believe, and I think any man 


who will reflect on the subject will concur with | 


me, that the reason why, since Great Britain chal- 
| lenged us to a trial upon the ocean for the indirect 
trade of the world, we have beaten them in that 
trial as we never did beat them before, on account 
of their restrictions upon navigation, is to be found 
entirely in our republican institutions. 1 thought 
so at the time President Taylor agreed to open the 
ports of the United States to Great Britain, and 


, accept her challenge, and for that reason | advised | 
I have been confirmed in it since. 
Sir, the Ameri- | 


|| him to do it, 
What gives us our superiority ? 


can captain feels that he is a free man in his own | 


country, and the American merchant feels that he 
also ig a man equal to any here of the same merits 
in other respects. There is no caste here, thank 
aod! there is no degradation from caste; there is 


no elevation from titles of nobility; there is no | 


aristocracy here. When the British captain goes 
into the counting-house of the British merchant, he 
goes with his hat under his arm, and often looks 
like a free negro on a Saturday afternoon, in a 


country store, humbled at the presence of one | 


superior to himself. 
meets my lord the duke, or my lord the marquis, 
or the earl, in the street, he doffs his beaver; 


When the British merchant.) 


eis | 


below him; he feels that he is inferior, and there | 
is no equality between them, and there never can | 


exist any equality under their institutions, 


can captain, and the American merchant feels as 
deep an interest in society as any men among us. 
It is owing to the republican institutions of our 
country that the American proves a superior to 
the British captain when he takes command of a 
ship. It is owing to the character which our 
republican institutions confer upon all the men 
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interest to impel them to the same course. They 
will feel that when their contract is terminated, j¢ 
they perform it well, they will be entitled to a 
favorable consideration from this Government 
hereafter. They know that they will have for. 
feited their own selferespect, as well as the respect 
of Congress, and of this Government, if they fail, 
They know well the great motives of interest 
which led us to adopt the course we havz taken 
and I therefore repeat that I have confidence that 
we shall haveall the benefits we have enjoyed, and 
even still greater if this bill passes. 

Would the Senator from Georgia, would an 
other Senator, feel wiliing now, if there should be 
a sudden outbreak against us on the part of any 
European Power, that the whole mail between 
Europe and the United States should be in the 
hands of a monopoly, as he calls it, supported by 
Great Britain? Does the honorable gentleman 
expect private individuals in this country, without 
_aid from their own Government, to maintain a 
rivalry with the Cunard line? No one, [ venture 
to say, entertains such an idea; no one can imagine 
it fora moment. The private fortunes of no gen- 
tlemen in this country would permit them to enter 
successfully into, and maintain, such a rivalry as 
that. And the question recurs, are you willing 
now, while there may be at any moment an 
interruption of the pacific relations between this 
country and some European nation, to allow all 
the mail carriage between Europe and the United 


| States to be in foreign hands—in the handg of 
But here, sir, the American sailor, the Ameri- | 


who are engaged in our mercantile marine, and | 


owing to that alone, that the American ship is 


always in better order and neater trim, and always | 
| makes her voyage in a shorter time than the Brit- | 


ish, 


a day or two, and go to sleep, while the Ameri- 
can, impelled by every consideration which can 


he can on the voyage, and is never known to 
strike a topsail while a mast will carry it. 

Sir, | know that the patience of the Senate will 
|| not allow me now togo at length into this subject; 


exhibited in this great struggle, to this considera- 
| tion. The world, I think, will inquire why it is 
that, after the year 1850, when the commercial 
intercourse between the two nations was fully 
opened, and all the restrictions on indirect trade 
between the two countries were taken off, the 
/ American marine went ahead of the British, so 
that our commercial tonnage now exceeds theirs 
by more than a hundred thousand tons. Why is 
| it, everybody will ask, and all will be compelled 
to make the answer, and they can make no other 


true answer than the one which I havegiven, Is | 


| this not, then, a glorious triumph for our repub- 
| lican institutions? 


lary to our whole commercial system; and I put 
it to the -honorable Senato?, can he not see, and 
'| does he not feel that the maintenance of this line is 
|| immensely important to us in this view? Our 
| commercial men engaged in this commerce now 
| 80 deeply, want intelligence at the shortest pos- 
sible moment, to enable them to maintain the 
competition. The Senator says the Collins line 
are not bound to give it to us by their contract, 
but they have given it to us; and in the fact that 
they have heretofore given it to us without being 
world that they will give it again. I do not enter- 
tain any doubt upon the subject. If he does, he 
may be justifiable in the vote which he gives; but 
having some acquaintance with the men, I have 
full confidence that the same pride which has 
stimulated them heretofore to give us the supe- 
riority in speed, will induce them to continue it; 
and there are not wanting sifficierit motives of 


| _ I have said that I spoke of the performance of | 
‘| the Collins line in this mighty contest as ancil- | 


It is owing to this that there is more energy || 

displayed by the American who does not, as those || 
|| on the other side of the water do, often lay-to for || 
gain more speedily and surely commercial informa- | 


British monopolists, if you choose to call them so? 
t would not. The British Government has shown 
heretofore that it has no hesitation whatever in 
' putting its hands into the British Post Office to read, 
or even to stop, intelligence which it did not desire 
to be conveyed, connected with the foreign rela- 
tions of that country. It has even arrested foreign 
correspondence. I am not willing to trust to it 
alone again. No,sir. Ifa British fleet, ora fleet 
| from any other country, were to start from the 
shores of Europe, I want the Coliins line to bring 
the intelligence that it is bound here, and that it 
is expected to attack us. If sucha possible case 
as that should cecur, I want an American ship tc 
bring the intelligence; I want men who have 
_ American hearts in their bosoms, and who feel as 


|| I do, and as I am sure the honorable Senator from 


make life desirable and happy, carries all the sail || 


} 





|| had not paired off with me. 


Georgia himself does, to have control of the ship 
that brings it. 

I thought it proper to offer these few remarks, 
| because I made the motion to reconsider. Let me 


|| say to gentlemen who voted asl did upon the 
| but [ say again to the Senator from Georgia, that | 


I attribute the whole superiority which we have | 


question that I have been impelled to make that 
motion by a consideration which | cannot resist. 
| My honorable friend from Missouri believed that 
he had paired off with me. Under such circum- 
stances, it is no question with me whether a con- 
tract was really entered into between meand him, 
but I intend to give him the privilege of recording 
| his vote on this motion, in justice to him, and 
‘having done that, [ shall vote against the recon- 


|| sid®ration in justice to myself. 


Mr. GEYER. Mr. President, I rise to make 
_my acknowledgments to my friend from Delaware 
| for affording me an opportunity of recording m 

vote on this question, in which I have taken muc 
interest. This morning I thought I bad paired off 
with him. I knew myself to be too unwell to re- 
main in the Chamber during the day, and I leftit 
for a few minutes under the impression that I had 
paired off with him, intending to go to my lodg- 
ings. Before I left the building, however, I was 
informed that the vote had been taken, to my sur- 
prise, because I had no anticipation that it would 
_be brought up’ at so early a moment. Coming 
| into the Chamber I learned that the Senator from 
| Delaware cast his vote, under the impression 
which was, no doubt, made on his mind, that he 
I had made the ap- 


to my request. I regret very much that in this 


} plication, and | interpreted his answer according 


bound to do so, we have the best guarantee in the | indulgence afforded to me, the time of the Senate, 


_so very important at this period of the session, 
| should be occupied; and F will not abuse it longer 
by entering into this debate. I cannot forbear, 
however, to bring the honorable Senator from 
_ Delaware back to the question. : 
The question is not whether we shall discon- 
tinue the effort to outstrip the Cunarders, but 
whether we shall secure in our own hands, by 
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te ane | 
reserving the power to put an end to the contract, | 


the certainty, if it is in the power of these con- || Ry 


actors, to maintain the speed at which they have | 
run their vessels The additiona compensation |) 
* was voted to the Collins line, in 1852, because of || 
iner extracrdinary performances. We voted || 
ihem $16,800 per trip more than would havebeen || 
necessary in order to maintain the speed of the || 
Cunarders. Now, sir, after having voted the 
money, and having exacted from them terms by 
which we compel them to maintain the speed, it 
is proposed that we shall abandon all the security 
which we have reserved to ourselves for the per- | 
formance of their engagements. | 
Tne honorable Senator from Delaware, in one | 
view of the subject, states the question properly. | 
Weare now proposing to place annually in the | 
hands of these contractors $858,000, relying ex- 
| 


clusively on their pride, having no other segurity; | 
for they are not bound to muintain their speed by | 
any contract into which they have entered. They 
do maintain it only because the $858,000 annually | 
depend upon their performing the service for | 
which that compensation was contemplated. Now 
Jet us see how interest will operate against pride. | 

Sir, it is said by Mr. Collins himself that the || 
cost of the superior speed of the Collins over the | 
Cunard line is $16,800 the voyage in and out, and | 
the difference between making New York instead | 
of Boston the end of the voyage, costs the Collins | 
line $9,810. We have voted, and cannot now get || 
rid of it, a bounty, a discrimination in favor of | 
New York against Boston of $9,810 ‘multiplied | 
twenty-six times in the year. ‘That we cannot | 
get rid of, nor can the owners of the Collins line, || 
for they must make New York their terminus. 
Bat, sir, reject the amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Finance, and then where is your 
security? You present a temptation for them not | 
to excel the Cunard time, to the amount of $16,400 | 
per trip, or $436,800 perannum. Whenever you 
withdraw your power to coerce the performance 
of the speed which is required now, and has been | 
erformed heretofore, you present an interest equal | 
to $436,800 per annum to weigh against the pride || 
of beaung the Cunarders, and in the five years it | 
amounts to $2,184,000. | 

Now | put it to the honorable Senator from | 
Delaware, whether, in his private transactions, he | 
would be willing to entrust an amount of money | 
equal to that, in the hands of eny man, or present 
atemptation to him, relying exclusively upon his | 
pride to fulfill his engagements. Sir, I think I | 
hazard nothing in predicting, that while Mr. Col- ] 
lings may have an interest in this line, something | 
like a show of the performance heretofore, will be | 
kept up; but it may pass into other hands, and I 
do not want to present, even to him, the tempta- |) 
tion of $436,800 a year to violate what we have a | 
right to insist upon under the appropriation of || 
1852, as part of our contract according to the 
terms of that act. I should be perfectly willing 
to repeal that proviso if stipulations were required 
that would compel them to perform the eervice in || 
the time which Congress had in view when that 
appropriation was voted. Until that is done | 
cannot consent thatthey shall be trusted to the || 
whole amount of the appropriation annually, and 
rely exclusively on their pride. 

Mr. PEARCE. I wish simply to state, that 
on this question I have paired off with the Senator 
from Vermont, [Mr. Foor.] 
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YEAS—Meesrs. Alten, Badger, Bayard, Bell. Benjamin, | treat with disrespect the opinions and prejudices 


| of others, yet I believe it to be the solemn duty of 


ainerd, Bright, Brown, Cass, Clayton, Cooper, Douglas, 
Gillette, Gwin, James, Jones of Lowa, Pettit, Rusk, Seward, 
Shields, Stuart, Sumner, Thomson ot New Jersey, Walker, 
Weller, and Wright—%6. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Brodhead, Butler, Chase, Clay, 
Dawson, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hunter, Johnson, | 
Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Se- | 
bastian, Slidell, Toombs, Toucey, Wade, and Wells—22. | 


So the bill was passed. 





TERRITORIAL POLICY. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. C. GOODWIN, | 


| ation of public welfare and real patriotism demand 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 27, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the siate of the Union— 


Mr. GOODWIN said: 2 


Mr. Cuareman: | pave gives the necessary no- | 
shall still seek, on the | 


tice, and have sought, an 
first proper occasion, to introduce a bill prohibit- 


ing slavery in the Territories of Kansas and Ne- | 
| braska, and forbidding its introduction or estab- 
lishment in any Territory of the United States, | 


Oa this subject of the policy which should be 








——— 


Ho. or Reps. 





the Representatives of the free States to speak out 
boldly and firmly, giving true, free, and adequate 
utterance to the deep feeling and earnest convic- 
tions that so universally pervade the northern 
mind in regard to the subject of the encroachments 
| and extension of slavery. The action and mens- 
ures of the Government for the last quarter of a 
century, the startling realities of the present, and 
those ** coming events”’ that * cast their shadow 
before,”? imperatively require it, every consider. 


it, and however the sentiments [ feel impelled to 
express may be here received, and whatever of 
disapprobation and censure J] may Aere incur by 
| their utterance, yet, following in the clear path- 
| way of duty, indicated by the dictates of my con- 
| science and the convictions of my judgment, sus- 
‘tained by the knowledge that | am only giving 
expression to the almost unanimous views and 
opinions of an intelligent and patriotic constitu- 
ency, | shall be content to await patiently the 
popular verdict, confident that, so surely as truth 
will tciumph, the lessons of the past and the 
teachings of the future will vindicate the wisdom 
and rightfulness of the policy I advocate. 
Mr. Chairman, I cannot concur with the senti- 





adopted by the General Government in relation | 
ssessions—organized and | 


to the vast territorial 
unorganized—of the United States, suificient to 
constitute of themselves an empire, exceeding in | 


limits the broad domains over which Rome, in | 
the palmiest days of her power, reigned as the | 


imperial mistress of nations, t desire to offer a 


| few remarks, and involving, as whutever policy | 


5 


that may be permanently adopted, most vital | 
principles and divine truth, that underlie the deep | 
foundations of our civil superstructure; forming | ‘!n ee ; 
| spirit, and determination that a just and sacred 


that solid granite strata on which rests the very 


| pillars of our national greatness and success; | 


giving birth to influences that are not to be con- 


| fined within the narrow boundaries of the present, 


but reaching far into the future, will, with irre- 


sistible power, impress their character upon, and, 
as I firmly believe, control the destinies of our | 
[ trust | may be enabled to approach | 
| its consideration animated by that spirit of un- 


cuuntry. 


_ selfish patriotism which regards the interests and | 
| welfare of the whole Union—that love of truth, | 
| humanity, and moral right which should always | 

inspire an American Representative in the“dis- | 
' charge of his duties. 


Before entering upon the threshold of this 


discussion—for so unlimited is the field it opens | 


and inexhaustible the theme it presents, that, in 
the brief hour allotted me, I can hardly hope to 
do more—it is perhaps proper for me to remark 
that 1 am fully conscious of the embarrassments 


| which surround me; for, in addition to my own | 
inexperience, and the disfavor and impatience | 
| with which the agitation of these questions are by | 


many here received and listened to, I cannot but 


feel deeply sensible of the wide disparity and | 


marked contrast that must be exhibited between 
any efforts of my own and those of my distin- 
guished predecessor* on this floor. 
his prowess and triumphs as an orator, and abili- 
ties as a man, fresh in your recollections, I shall 
not, lam sure, be charged with indulging in the 
language of eulogy, or unmeaning compliment, 
when I say that his attractive and commandin 


ments expressed on this floor by the distinguished 
member from Missouri [Mr. Benton] and others, 
that all attempts to restore the clause of the Mis- 
souri compromise, which prohibts slavery in the 
Territories’ of Kansas and Nebraska, will prove 
unavailing; that further resistance and agitation 
should cease, and that the discussion of this ques- 
tion is now untimely and useless. There are many 
reasons, and, to my mind, convincing and unan- 
swerable ones, why this contest should be main- 
tained by the friends of freedom with all the vigor, 


cause can inspire; considerations that render the 
continued agitation and discussion of the policy of 
excluding slevery, not only from these, but from 
all the Territories of the Union, emiaently meet 
and proper. It is well known, sir, that during the 
last session of Congress, when, unexpected!y and 
without warning, the bold proposition to repeal the 
Missouri compromise, to abrogate the ** ordinance 
of freedom,” in its application to these Territories, 
was forced upon the attention of this body, the 
proceeding was regarded by the whole country 
with utter surprise and astonishment. So far from 
its having been demanded by any expression of 
the public will, even the South had not asked it; 
no voice from any part of the country, either 
through the medium of the press, petitions, or 
public assemblies, hed asked it; it had never been 
| madean issue, nor discussed beforethe peoplr ; not 
a vote had been cast. nor a Rep esentative elected 
in reference to it. This measure, of the greatest 
practical importance, working an entire change in 
the policy of the Government, ruthlessly over- 
|| throwing the barriers erected by the wisdom and 
| patriotism of the past to stay the progress of 
|| slavery, and yielding up, in violation of public 





Here, with | 


| honor and faith, (so far as the legislation of Con- 

gress could doit, ) to that now dangerously powerful 
|| institution, territory, rivalling in resources, fer- 
| tility, and extent, the original States of this Union, 
' was thus suddenly, and in a period of profound 

quiet, thrust upon the country. Its advocates, as 
| if fearful—nay, conscious—of the result, refused 


The question being taken by yeas and nays || eloquence, his high, intellectual endowments and || ‘° submit it to the people, and await their judg- 


upon the motion to reconsider the vote rejecting 
the amendment of the Committee on Finance, re- 
sulted—yeas 24, nays 24; as follows: 1 
_YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Cass, 
Chase, Clay, Dawson, Evans, Fi:zpatrick , Geyer, Hunter, 
Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Matiory, Mason, Morton, 
Pratt, Sebastian, Slidell, Thompson of Kentucky, Toombs, 
Toucey, and Wells—24. 

NAYS—Messrs.,Allen, Badger, Bayard, Bell, Benjamin, 
Brainerd, Bright, Clay on, Cooper, Douglas, Gillette, Gwin, 
ame, Jones of lowa, Pettit, Rusk, Seward, Shields, 
Stuart, Sumner, Phomson of New Jersey, Walker, Weller, 
and Wright—24, 


So the motion to reconsider was not agreed to. | 
The bill was then ordered to a third reading, and 
read the third time, and the question being “ Shall 





It pass ??? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, called for the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered; and being taken, 
resulted—yeas 26, nays 22; as follows: 


| 


mental culture, have given him a position rarely 
attained in the arena of forensic effort; while the 
fascination of his social powers, his expansive 
benevolence and Christian philanthropy could not 
but win the regard and compel the respect of the 
members of this honorable body. And although 
I cannot hope to command the attention, nor re- 
ceive the consideration so deservedly accorded to 
his superior eloquence end ability, I shall proceed, 
with the permission of the committee, to express 


briefly my views in relation to these questions, in | 
the rightful settlement of which all sections of the | 


country are alike deeply interested, and in so doing 
I shall offer no apology for speaking plainly and 
prctow ay # for while it is far from my desire to 
awaken bitterness of feeling, to renew any unneces- 
sary strife, or wantonly wound the sensibilities, or 


*Hon. Gerrit Smith. 


| ment, the issue was arbitrarily withheld from that 
| high tribunal wherein is vested the real sovereignty 
of the land; and while there existed no color of 
necessity for immediate action, this legislation, 
unauthorized by the people, and involving their 
interests and welfare to sn exteut beyond the 
power of human judgment to measure, was hur- 
riedly-consummated. I's introduction and agita- 
tion created a degree of feeling, anxiety, and ex- 
citement rarely paralleled in our political annals. 
The press and the pulpi', institutions of learning, 
religious associations, the people in primary as- 
| semblies, and the Legislatures of sovereign Siates 
|| uttered their solemn protests. From commercial 
} emporiums and inland cities, the numerous vil- 
|| lages and settlements of the North, the East, and 
‘| the West, came earnest voices of expo-tulation, 
} remonstrance, and stern rebuke; the awakened 


masses petitioned Congress against the adoption of 
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a policy that would place “‘ free territory’’ at the 
mercy of an institution whose character is written 
in the fearful wrongs, the ruin, and desolation it 


i 


has wrought; and when, in the face of these over- 
whelming popular demonstrations, in defiance and 
contempt of the public will, this measure, sus- 
tained and pressed by the strong arm of Executive 
power and patronage, aided by the votes of Rep- 
resentatives who had closed their ears to the en- 
treaties and mandates of those who clothed them 
with “brief authority,’ was forced through the 
Hails of legislation by trampling upon the ordi- 


nary rules and correct principles of legislation, its || 


final consummation caused the quick-pulsed bil- 
lows of indignation to rush up from the depths, 
and surge over the troubled and heaving,surface 
of the great deep of public sentiment, foreshadow- 
ing the gathering and breaking of that tempest 
which has since swept with resistless force over 
the face of the free States, burying in graves that 


know no political resurrection those who, although | 


from the free North, yet had disregarded her convic- 
tions, sympathies, and conscience—who were deaf 
to the voices of freedom, justice, and humanity. 
Sir, since the passage of this bill—since this 
policy which aims to strike down liberty in her 
own sanctuary, and raise up slavery, has become 


4 law—the people have spoken in the manner pro- | 


vided to give form and authority to the expression 
of their will—through the ballot-box. Elections 
have been held in twelve of the States of this Union, 
containing a large proportion of the population of 


the whole country; the issue was distinctly made | 
before the people; and most emphatic and conclu- | 


sive is the verdict of condemnation they have ren- 


dered—every where the supporters of this meas- | 
ure were utterly overthrown and prostrated. The | 


results have broken the power and paralyzed the 
strength and influence of the Administration. The 
immense patronage of the Executive is insufficient 
to redeem proffered pledges to supply with ‘* lucra- 


tive places,’’ and thus quarter upon the people the | 


long list of the wounded and disabled who have 
fallen in this conflict, under the withering ban of 


the people’s disapprobation. Already one hun- | 


dred and seventeen Representatives, pledged to 
restore the prohibitions of slavery, have been re- 
turned to Congress. The senatorial elections, thus 
far, have achieved glorious triumphs for freedom. 
The Legislatures of Illinois and Michigan, States, 
in times past, distinguished for their subserviency 
to the slave power, have passed resolutions cen- 
suring the action of their Senators, and instruct- 
ing them to vote for the restoration of the Missouri 
compromise. I thus hastily refer to these subse- 
quent results that now form a part of the history 
of this eventfal transaction, to show that, if the 


people had not been misrepresented and beirayed, | 


this infraction of a solemn and time-honored cov- 


enant, this high-handed outrage on the rights of | 


the North and the cause of freedom, could never 
have been accomplished. 

Sir, the theory of our representative Govern- 
ment requires that these clear indications and 
expressions of the popular will should be here 
fully anderstood, considered, and respected; those 
clothed with executive or legislative authority 
should realize in their action that they are not 
the masters but the servants of the people; that 


it 13 not the part of Government to environ pub- | 


lic sentiment with metes and bounds, to bid its 
strong tides to ebb and flow at its behests. The 
attempt is as vain and fruitless as that of Canute 
to sway the trident of Neptune, and speak the 
acvoncing waves back to their ocean bed. It is 
wile for members here to insist on silent acquies- 
cence and shameful submission. The people have 
demanded that Congress should reconsider its 
legislauon, undo this great wrong, and restore to 
freedom the fair heritage torn from her grasp by 
fraud and injustice. New England, with that 
staunch firmness and alacrity that partakes of the 
sputtof her pilgrim foundersand her revolutionary 
battle-fielde, has demanded it. The States of the 
great West—those Titans of the prairies, the 
youthful, but vigorous, offspring of the blessed 
ordinance of 1787—have demanded it. Redeemed 
lowa, the only free child of the Louisiana purchase, 
Pennsylvania, and the Empire State, with a voice 
fitly symbolized by the thunders of her own Ni- 
agara, havedemandedit. These potent responses 
of the people forbid a cessation of agitation and 


| 
| 
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discussion; they urge Congress, with voices that 
may not be unheeded, to return to the pathways 
wherein are discernable the foot-prints of the early 


fathers of the Republic, and which are thickly | 


studded with the land-marks erected by their wis- 
dom and patriotism. 

Mr. WITTE. I wish to ask the member 
from New York a question. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that the voice of Pennsylva- 
nia has demanded the restoration of the Missouri 
compromise ?, 

Mr. GOODWIN. - [ so regard it. 

Mr. WITTE. I beg to say that the member 
from New York does not understand the estima- 
tion in which the people of Pennsylvania regard 
it. It has not so spoken. I say so in their 
name. 


Mr.GOODWIN. Are not the majority of her | 


Representatives elected to the next Congress in 
favor of the restoration of the Missouri compro- 
mise so far as to exclude slavery from these ‘Ter- 
ritories? 

Mr. WITTE. 
atives of Pennsylvania in the next Congress are 
in favor of the compromise, they do not represent 

| the majority of the State. 

Mr. GOODWIN. I would rather take the de- 
cision of the people of that State, as pronounced 
by her electors, than the opinion of any man. 

Mr. HENN. As the gentleman has included 


Iowa in that sweeping charge, | wish to say to | 
the gentleman that my successor is as strong a | 
Nebraska man as ever was in this House, and he | 


was elected upon that issue. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Can you say that of Mr. 
Harlan, the Senator elect? 

Mr. HENN. 
And I will say to the gentleman from New York, 
that no senatorial election has taken place in lowa 
constitutionally. 


Mr. GOODWIN. How do the Representa- 


tives from lowa stand in the next Congress? 

Mr. IENN. Just as this does. 

Mr. GOODWIN. 
election for membérs of her Legislature in regard 
to that question ? 

Mr. HENN. I will say to the gentleman, 
that the [louse of Representatives of lowa passed 
| anti- Nebraska resolutions, and the Senate indorsed 
the Baltimore platform. 

Mr. GOODWIN. What are the views of the 
Senator elect, and of the Governor, who canvassed 
the State upon that direct issue? 

Mr. HENN. He was elected on the Maine 
quor law, as much as on any other ism. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Then, sir, anti-Nebraska 
and anti-liquor were joined together. ‘They go 
well in company. 

Mr. Chairman, I need not refer further to the 
results in these States. There, as in the State of 


New York, other issues may have entered some- | 


what into the canvass, but it is folly to attempt to 
conceal the great fact that it was the annulling of 
the slavery restrictions of 1820, and the violation 


of the spirit of those of 1787, to which circum- | 


stances had given the sanctity of constitutional 
| enactments, that so deeply stirred the public mind, 
and mainly produced the decisive and overwhelm- 
ing results the country has witnessed, of the Em- 
pire State and the verdict of her people. I can 


speak with full knowledge and authority, for | | 
I have felt thethrob- | 
There is no mistaking | 


am from them and of them. 
| bings of the popular pulse. 


_ her utterances, sir. A high sense of honor, a just 


|| appreciation of the dignity and sacredness of 


| 


human rights, an irrepressible sympathy for the 
weak and wronged, and an inherent abhorrence of 
oppression in all of its forms, are sentiments 
inseparably intertwined with the very fibers of her 


} 


\| great heart, its every life-beat is for freedom and 
|| against slavery; upon this issue she is on the 


| side of justice, humanity, and good faith, and she 
| has responded to the voices of her sister States as 
** deep calleth unto deep.’’ And here, sir, let me 
| say to the honorable member from North Carolina, 
| (Mr. Rurriy,] who has this evening spoken in 
terms of disparagement and derision of the North 
and of the State of New York, and ridiculed and 
| sneered at their abhorrence of the institution of 
| slavery, which he declared to be “ the greatest of 
political, social, and moral blessings,’’ that in 
these vain attacks he but wastes his breath, and 


If a majority of the Represent- | 


No, sir; I refer to Mr. Hall. | 


What was the result of the | 
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| exhausts to no purpose the *‘ stores of i; 
oric,”’and the ‘* brilliants”’ of his fancy. From suc! 
impotent attacks New York needs no defe, a 
she pleads her own cause; ‘* there she stands” ;, 
her colossal greatness and massive strene:), 
with that proud and expressive motto, * Exo!’ 
sior,” emblazoned on her front, by the geners| 
consent of her sister Sovereignties, in reali. 
as in name, the Empire State of this glorious 

| Union. With her inexhaustible resources tha; 

| are being steadily developed, her immense popula- 
tion and great wealth, earned by honest indus:ry 
and free labor, with her vast commerce, her citi¢g 
and villages, her system of common schools, ani 
her great works of internal improvements, she 
challenges the respect and admiration of the world, 
Sir, as one of her humblest sons, I love to dwe!| 
upon the State of New York. While Egypt can 
boast of her grand and gigantic pyramids, Rome 
of her coliseum, her lofty domes and towers, and 
Greece of her graceful columns, and the beauty of 
her ruined fanes and temples—works that display 
the perfection of artand the power of genius, New 
York can point with just pride to her free schools, 
to her system of internal improvements, with its 
|, hundreds of miles of railroads and canals, the 
grand highways of commerce, trade, and travel; 
links that bind the prairies of the West to the 
shores of the Atlantic; works of real utility and 
practical beneficence that stand forth eloquent and 
impressive monuments of the wisdom and fore- 

sight, the energy and enterprise of her citizens. , 

Sir, people educated in her schoolg, and reared 

under these influences, can never sanction the ex- 

tension of slavery and the limitation of freedom. 
Mr. Chairman, other recent developments re- 
quire that this question should receive the renewed 
attention of Congress. It will be remembered 
that when this proposition was under considera- 
tion, its advocates, both in the Senate and in this 

Elouse, insisted that those who were pleading 
for good faith, who stood up to the fast against 
the consummation of this odious measure, were 
battling for a mere abstraction, that this was but 

| the assertion of a principle, and that, so far as 

| slavery was concerned, no practical effects could 
| flow from it; that Nature’s statutes, the soil and 
climate, shielded Kansas and Nebraska from the 
|inroads of slavery—this was vociferously pro-— 
claimed to the whole country. 
Senator Bancer, of North Carolina, said: 


**T have no more idea of seeing a slave population in 
either Kansas or Nebraska than I have of seeing it in Mas- 
| sachusetts—not a whit.” 


| Senator Butter, of South Carolina, said: 

‘** It is certain that Kansas and “Nebraska will never be 
slaveholding States.”’ 

Senator Everett, of Massachusetts, said: 

‘¢T am quite sure everybody admits that this is not to be 
a slavebciding region.”’ 

Many others of both Houses expressed the 
same views. Representatives from the free States 
_ who gave it their support, as if in the condition 
| of those on whom the malediction of the Scriptures 

had fallen: ‘* Having eyes, yet they would not see, 

and ears, yet would,not hear;’’ insensible to the 
‘signs of the times, and not realizing that there 
_ could be a North, seized upon this pretext as an 
excuse for, and a justification of, their actions. 
What has been the result? But a brief period has 
elapsed, and the disguise is now unblushingly 
thrown off, and the-purpose of making Kansas 
a slave State is openly avowed. It is declared 
that this was the issue there made, at the late elec- 
tion of a Delegate to represent that Territory '0 
Congress, and slavery is yet exultant over the 
triumph there achieved. ae 

Sir, the scenes attendant upon that election illus- 
|| trate the arrogant and aggressive spirit of this 
| institution—its defiance of all ‘‘law and order. 
| Armed bands of men from the neighboring slave 
|| State of Missouri flocked in great numbers to this 
\ Territory, and, at many of the precincts, surround- 
| 
| 
} 


is rhet. 


et) 
wth,» 





|. 








ed the polls, overawed the inhabitants, cast their 
ballots, and usurped the rights of the citizens of 
| Kansas, and thus, without the color or pretense 
| of being residents of the Territory, controlled and 
impressed upon its first election the seal of pro- 
| slaveryism. 


And now, contmunications and addresses 4ré 


| paraded in the public prints to show that slavery 
will thrive and prosper in 


Kansas; that its sou 
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and climate are favorable to the existence and | 
crowth of that institution; the prices current of 
men and women are published, ranging from 
¢-) to $1,500, as evidence of the state of the 
market and the demand for human chattels. If, 
sir, ail of the Representatives from the free States | 
who supported this measure, and without whose | 
gid it could not have become a law, could have | 
realized, what seemed so apparent, that its chief | 
end and aim was to exclude freedom from, and 
jant slavery in, these Territories; if they could | 
have seen the results that have followed, and | 
others that are foreshadowed, it would, perhaps, || 
be unjust to suppose that a sufficient number | 
could have been found so recreant and subser- 
yient as to have Secured by their votes its passage. || 
And now that there is no longer concealment, || 
now that the form and shape it has assumed is 
familiar to all, Congress should awaken to the 
disgrace and infamy of planting, by the legislation | 
of a free Government, slavery, the guiltiest of all | 
despotisms, with its long train of blighting influ- 
ences, in territory where, but for that legislation, 
the soil would never be cursed with its presence. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a full discus- 
sion of the issues involved in the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise. ‘The history of this legisla- 
tion, its tendency, and purposes are yet fresh in the 
recollections of all; they areengraven on the pub- 
lic mind in characters that will not be easily 
effaced. As the bill I propose to introduc® seeks 
to restore ** the slavery restrictions’’ to the Terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska, I shall briefly 
glance at some of the main features of the contro- 
versy. In 1819, Missouri, a Territory organized 
from that vast area known as the Louisiana pur- 
chase, which our Goverament had acquired by a 
treaty with France, applied for admission into the 
Union as a slave Siate. This at once brought to | 
an issue the. question of applying the principles 
of the ordinance of 1787 to this and the other | 
Territories of the United States. . The House of | 
Representatives insisted that Missouri should not | 
be admitted except on the condition of the pro- | 
hibition of slavery; the Senate took the opposite 
ground; thus the doors of the Union were closed 
against Missouri as a slave State. The whole 
country was shaken by the bitter and exciting | 
contest that ensued. 

In this crisis a compromise was proposed. It | 
was warmly urged by the South, and reluctantly 
assented to by the North. That compromise pro- 
vided that Missouri should be admitted as a slave || 
State, and practically, that in all territory south 
of 36° 30° slavery should be free to enter, but | 
that in all territory north of that line slavery 
should be forever prohibited. This was, in effect, 
at that time, a southern triumph. Announcing its | 
adoption, Charles Pinckney said: 


“ At this moment we (the South) have carried the ques- | 
tion to admit Missouri, and all of Louisiana south of 36° || 
30’, free of the restriction of slavery. It will give the South 
in a short time six and perhaps eight members of the Uni- 
ted States Senate. Itis considered here, by the slavehold- 
ing States, as a great triumph.’’ 

It has given the South siz Senators and thir- | 
teen members of this House, while lowa is as yet | 
the only free State formed from this whole Terri- 
tory. This is the compromise that was annulled, i] 
this the compact that was violated by the legisla- || 
tion of last session—leaving the South in the full |) 
enjoyment of the frnits of that compromise, and | 
wresting from the North the sole consideration |, 
that had been guarantied to her—the exclusion of | 
slavery from those Territories—and leaving them | 
an easy prey to this institution. The compro- | 
mise of 1820, public honor, and good faith, re- 
quire Congress to restore the prohibition of sla- || 
very to those Territories. , 

Sir, the bill which I propose not only seeks to 
restore the ordinance of freedom to the Territories | 
of Kansas and Nebraska, but to exclude slavery | 
from all the other Territories of the Union. This 
was the policy of the fathers of the Republic. The 
did not, like the honorable member from Nor } 


Carolina [Mr. Rurrin] regard the institution of | 
slavery as a great political, social, and moral bless- 
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upon it by the honorable member. In this respect, | 


| what he chooses to call freedom, it occurs to me 


_ do not intend to be called to order by the gentle- 


| nothing. 
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they did not consider it worthy the eulogy bestowed ! as the Whig presidential candidate, while | was 

elected by three hundred majority. They have 
Mr. Chairman, though an humble individual, | || now claimed their right, and senta Whig to repre- 


/am proud to stand on the same — with || sent them. 


George Washington, the Father of his Country, | Mr. GOODE. I understand thegentleman from 


with Thomas Jefferson, with James Madison; a || New York to say—I hope I misunderstood him— 


platform composed of the principles of all those | that he and the great body of northern Repre- 

great apostles of human freedom, who were bap- || sentatives in this Hall represent a constituency 

tized in the blood of the Revolution, and whose |, who mean to press to its passage a law prohivit- 

locks were sprinkled with the waters of that polit- || ing slavery from Kansas and Nebraska. 

ical Jordan through which they passed to the || [Cries of ** Certainly.’’] 

promised land of freedom. . Mr. GOODE, They mean to passa law that 
I fear, Mr Chairman, that I am consuming too |! slavery shall not be extended into the area of Ter- 

much of the time of the committee. [Cries of || ritories belonging to the United States. 

‘* No!”’ **Go on!” | Mr. GOODWIN. Yes, sir, where it does not 
Mr. FLORENCE. I will ask the gentleman a || now exist. 

question. While the gentleman is speaking of || Mr. GOODE. I understand the gentleman to 

| say that slavery shall not be extended into any of 

that the opponents of what has been called the || the Territories of the United States; and that the 

** Nebraska iniquity,’ the gentlemen from New || northern Representatives will oppose the admis- 

York, (Messrs. Hugues, Hastines, and others,] || sion of Kansas as a slave State. 


|| were not remarkably successful before the people. | Mr. GOODWIN. If | were to be here I should 


How was it that they were stricken down? I do || vote against Kansas coming in as a slave State. 

not want to interfere in New York politics, but, || Mr.GOODE. Do the body of northern mem- 
inasmuch as the gentleman made a sweeping || bers represent a constituency of a like feeling? I 
charge, I thought it best to make the suggestion || wish it to be known. Let the southern people 
which I have made. || know the issue which is to be presented, which is 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask my colleague tu yield | presented in the United States Congress. 
the floor to me to reply to the gentleman from || Mr. GIDDINGS. I will answer, if my friend 
Pennsy!vania. | from New York will permit me. Ohio has spoken 

Mr. GOODWIN. Certainly, sir. | her sentiments by eighty thousand majority. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Chairman, I had no || Mr. GOODE.’ I do not care what is the ma- 
intention of entering into the debate this evening. || jority. 

Mr. FLORENCE... I put the question to the |} Mr. GIDDINGS. Ohio wil! stop slavery from 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Goopwin,] and || going into Kansas, Nebraska, or any other Ter- 
would like the answer from himself. } ritory of the United States. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I call the gentleman from || Mr.GOODE. Do it! We defy you! 
Pennsylvania to order. Mr. GOODWIN. Lask, Mr. Chairman, why in 

Mr. FLORENCE. Iam not outof order, and || the name of justice, of right, of humanity, should 
| not the North demand that slavery shall be ex- 
| cluded from Kansas and Nebraska—from all the 
|| Territories of this Union where it does not now 
order, and shall keep calling him to order so long || exist? It is my belief that the principle of this 
as he is out of order. | exclusion was involved in the compromises which 

Mr. FLORENCE. I should like to know how | went before and prepared the way for the framing 


man from Ohio. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. I call the gentleman to 





, the gentleman gets the floor to call me to order. || of the Constitution, that if the adoption of this 


Mr. GOODWIN. I yield the floor to my col- || principle had not been acceded to by the South, 
league, [Mr. Huaues.] | and established by a solemn ordinance in the nature 
Mr. FLORENCE. I put the question to the || of a compact between’ the States, the clauses in 
gentleman; and would rather have the answer || regard to the reclamation of fugitives from service, 
from him. I do not ask his colleague to confess. || and in regard to slave representation, concessions 
{ am not a father confessor. | 80 favorable to the South would never have found 
Mr. GOODWIN. Iam quite ready to answer || a place in that instrument, and although th~ 
the honorable member, but, at the request of my || grounds of this compromise are not set forth ir 
colleague, vield the floor to him. | the letter of the Constitution, yet it wes to thar 
Mr. HUGHES. Inasmuch as the gentleman || concession that it, in a great measure, owed its 
from Pennsylvania has put himself in the position || existence. That concession to northern sentiment 
of a cateqgist, he certainly ought to allow those || was the main, if not the only, substantial consid- 
to respond who have been called by name. He || eration for allowing the slave power to deform the 
ought not to insist on an answer from my col- || Constitution with those tw6 obnoxious provisions, 
league in a matter of which, perhaps, he knows || for a slave representation and for the reclamation 
e of fugitive slaves. It was thus one of the corner 

Dut to the point, Mr. Chairman; in pursuance || stoneson which the Constitution and Unionrested, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| of what I believed to be the wish of my constit- || one of the original compromises that entered into 
|; uents I did oppose to the utmost the passage of || their formation: 


the billto organize the Territories of Kansas and Mr. MAXWELL. The remark just made by 
Nebraska. My action was from an honest con- || the gentleman from New York is one which | caa- 
viction that | was truly representing the people || not understand without a more specific reference 
who had confided their interests to me. | to the compromise to which he alluded than he has 
I returned, was a candidate for reélection, but || made. I should like to inquire of him, what is the 
was not reéiected. There were fourcandidates in | particular character of that compromise to which 
the district; and | can assure the committeé} that || he refers, and which forbids the southein people 
at the next session there will be seen in the*seat || to come into any territory—common territory of 
which I now occupy a gentleman who will oppose, | the United States—with whatever property they 
inch by inch, step by step, and to the extremity, || may possess, making a distinction between our 
every effort made for the extension of slavery over | right to go te such territory and the right of the 
any of the fair domain of the country. (Cries of | northern people to go to such territory with what- 
** Good!” **Good!’’}] Sir, if called on to repeal || ever property they may possess. Sir, 1 should 
the enactment of this Congress, to which I have || like to inquire what is the character of that com- 
already referred, he will go boldly to his object. || promise which contains such a proposition, and 
Thinking that | have represented my people, 1 || what part of the proceedings of the convention 
have acted as I have; but, sir, I am assand inthe |, which framed the Constitution, recognizes the right 
balance to what that gentleman will do, and tothe | of the northern people, and denies the same right 
lengths which he will go. He is a warm, ardent || to the sete Peoria 
Seward Whig; when | have said thus much, 1 || Mr. GOODWIN. It isnot proposed to deny to 
freeomame that I have clearly defined his position. || the southern people any right enjoyed by uorthern 
far asthe people are concerned itis, perhaps,due | people. It gives you the same right to carry the 








ing. The honorable member sneeringly denounces | f@,them to say, that I believe they had the fullest | same property intothe Territories which northern 


the northern abhorrence for this institution which 
dethrones manhood, puts out the light of intellect, 
and reduces to the level of brute beasts and creeping 


beings created in the Almighty’s image— | 


confidence in their representative. The district 


| people are alfowed to carry there. The North 
which I have had the honor to represent upon this 


| seeks to exclude slavery from the Territories, and 





|| floor for two years, is politically opposed to me. I the prohibition excludes equally North and South 


It gave eleven majority for General Scott |! fromsuch power. When honorable members talk 
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i 
ofa common right to carry property to the com- | 
mon Territories, they are seeking to do more than 
that, they propose to transplant there, a peculiar, 
rocial, and political institution essentially local in 
ite character, and which the public law which 
obtains among States and sovereignties does not 
recognize. Beyond the force of the local law, 
which, by a notorious abuse of power transforms 
a man to achattel, he ceases to be property. The 
possession and ownership of that which may be | 
rightfully held as property, may be vindicated by 
principles of universal law, but this idea of prop- 
erty in man depends upon the statutes of slave || 
States. The character of property does not go with 
the person upon the free soil of a free Republic, 
under a Constitution formed under a compromise | 
by which slavery was to be excluded from all the | 
common soil ef the Republic. 

But to return to my argument upon that com- 

wromise. And, sir, I will tell you upon what 
base that compromise, and upon whaj the ordi- 
nance of 1787 rests. I have not time to enter into | 
& minute historical argument, but | believe this | 
great fact, viz: the exclusion of «slavery from all 
the territory of the Confederacy as a condition for 
elave representation and slave reclamation—is | 
clearly deducible from the history of the Congress | 
of the Confederation, and from that of the conven- | 
tion that framed the Constitution. [| shall merely 
present a condensed statement of some of the 
princinal facts which autherizes this conclusion. 
In 1784, Virginia and other States ceded to the | 
General Goveriment the vast extent of territory 
lying northwest of the river Onio, this comprised | 
all of the territofy that was in the possession, or | 
under the jurisdiction of the United S:ates at the 
period of the formation of the Constitution, as 
early as 1784. Indeed, on the very day of the 
cession, Thomas Jefferson—whose doctrines and | 
ideas | would commend to those who believe | 
slavery to be a great political, moral, und social 
blessing—introduced in Congress a plan for the 
government of said territory, providing, among 
other thines, that slavery should be exc/uded there- 
from after the year 1800, but the measure was 
defeated. Im 17*5, Rufus King, of New York, 
proposed in Congress a similar act of legislation, 
which that body also refused to adopt. It was | 
then clamed by Repreventatives from slave States, 
that the citizens of their States should have the 
right to setile in said territory with their slave 
property, while a large majority of the penple | 
were determined that slavery should be excluded, | 
and the question remained unadjusted. 

It is ta be observed that the session before re- 
ferred to constituted oll the public territory in the | 
possession of the United States, or within its juris- | 
diction, It was all that was expected to be had 
in all time, for the idea was not then entertained of 
acquiring territory by purchase ortreaty. Nether | 
under the C nstitation, or by any other act, had 
they provided for any territorial extension, and in | 
the settlement of the then pending question they 
applied a principle which they supposed would | 
cover all the territory that would ever be within | 
thé limits of the Union, 

Well, sir, what were the next steps towards a 
solution of these difficulties? We find that in | 
May, 1784, the third yearafter the cession of their | 
lands by the States, a convention met at Philadel- 
phia to reorganize the Goverhment, and perfect | 
the union of these States. The old Congress of the || 
Confederation was at the same time in session in | 
the city of New York. In the convention, also, | 
the subject of slavery, and questions arising there- || 
from, prevented cordial unionamong the members | 
cf that bedy upon any plan of a Constitution. The || 
South demanded the right to reclaim fugitive |, 
slaves, and the North insisted, not only that sla- 
very should not be recognized by the Constitution, 
but that slaves should not be taken into account in 
apportioning the Representatives of the different 
Siates. Here we behold a striking coincidence, 
and the circumstances compel the conclusion that | 
there was a full understanding between the : 


| 
| 
| 


bodies convened at Philadelphia and New York. 
The Congress of the Confederation was consider- 
ing plans for the proper government of the north- 
western territory, and on the 9th of July, 1787, a 
committee was appointed to report thereon, and 
on the 11th of that month the committee reported. 


Its chairman was a Virginian. 
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Territorial Policy—Mr. Goodwin. 
Mr. GOODE. Name him. 
Mr. GOODWIN. I think it was Mr. Nicholas. | 
Mr. GOODRICH. Ifthe gentleman from New 
York will yield to me for a moment, | desire to 
read a paragraph, which I have in my desk, upon 
this point, for the information of the gentleman, 
During the dis- 


compromise measures were under consideration, 
Mr. Webster, on the 7th of March, made a speech | 
upon that subject, in which, after referring to the 
sitting at the same time of the Congress of the 
Confederation and the Convention which framed 
the Constitution, he says: 

** There was a perfect concurrence of opinion between 
these respective bodies, (the Congress that passed the ordi- 
nance and the Conveniion that framed the Constitution,) 
aud it resulted in this ordinance of 1787.” t | 

When Mr. Webster sat down, Mr. Calhoun | 
rose, and here is what he said: 

‘* Tle [Mr. Webster] states very correctly that it [the 
ordinance} commenerd under the old Confederatjon ; that 
Congress was sitting in New York at the time, while the 
Convention satin Philadelpbia, and that there was concert 
of action.”’ 

Concert of action in regard to the question of sla- 
very. Mr. Calhoun added: 

** When it [the ordinance] was proposed, as [ have good 
reason to believe, it Was upon a principle of compromise, || 
first, that the ordinance shou'd contain a provision similar | 
to the one putin the Constitution with respect to fugitive | 
slaves,and next, that it should be inserted in the Constitu- 
tion; and this was the compromise upon which the pro 
bibition of slavery was inserted in the ordinance of 1787.”’ 

These are Mr. Calhoun’s words. You will | 
find them in his speech. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that 
exhibits the idea I wish to express. The ordi- 
nance provided that there should * be neither sla- 
very or involuntary servitude in said Territory, || 
except as punishment for crime,’’&e. Thusthis 
measure which had been defeated when introduced 
by Jefferson three years before, which was voted 
down when presented by Rufus King two years 
before, and the consummation of which had been 
successfully withstood for three years, was now 
adopted by the votes of all the Representatives 
North and South, save only Robert Yates. I 
ask why this sudden change? Before, for three 
years, the South had continually defeated it, now 
they are unanimous in its fayor. Without a dis- 
senting voice they accept the ordinance proclaim- | 
ing that slavery should be forever excluded from 
the Northwest Territory, then all the territory 
that our legislation could affect. Immediately | 
upon this, the Convention proceeded with its 
work, and at once agreed to do, and did, what it 
before had been unable to do, namely, provided 
for the reclamation of fugitives from service, and 
for a representation in Congress for slaves, and | 
upon this basis, in consideration of the freedom of 
the Territories, the Constitution, as regards these 
clauses, was adopted. 

These proceedings in these two bodies, founded | 
on mutual considerations and concessions, want | 
nothing of the elements of a solemn compact 
between the contending States; and one of the 
sections of the ordinance provides that it shall be | 


_ regarded as in the nature of a compact between the || 


several States, and the States and Territories to / 
which it was applicable. The Constitution of the | 
United States, recognizing the obligation of the | 
compact formed in the Congress of the Confeder- 
atioy, gave to ita further approbation and sanc- | 
tion. From this concurrence of circumstances | | 
claim for this ordinance a validity and solemnity 
— to those of the provisions of the Constitution | 
itself, 
Mr. GOODE. 1 understand the gentleman from | 
New York to say, that the ordinance of 1787 met | 
with universal approbation at the South. | 
Mr. GOODWIN. I state that it received every | 
southern vote in that Congress. 
Mr. GOODE. The Continental Congress which || 
adopted the ordinance of 1787 is the body of which |, 
the gentleman speaks ? 
Mr. GOODWIN. Yes, sir. j 
Mr. GOODE. Then I wish the gentleman to || 


States voted for the ordinance of 1787 as a fort’), 
of government for the territory northwest of the 
Ohio river, they voted against that provision of 
the ordivance which contains the prohibition of 
slavery; and that Mr. Jefferson and one other 


>. 


SSS —S 


individual were the only men from the South who 
| cast their votes in the Continents! Congress jn 


2, 
Reps, 


Ho. or 


Sa aaa <> —— 


favor of that provision of the ordinance of 1787 
Is not that true? : , 

Mr. GOODWIN. Iam speaking of its finaj 
adoption by that Congress. 

Mr. GOODE. Is not that the truth ? 

Mr. GOODWIN. Let me state what I under. 
stand to be the facts. . 

Mr. GOODE. Search the record. Search the 
Journal. That is the fact. 

Mr. GOODWIN. The honorable member 
seems to be excited. 

Mr. GOODE. Well, sir, I ought to be excited 

[Cries of ** Order !’’ **Order!’’} 

Mr. GOODE, Nobody can call me to order 
about a matter of this sort. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Vir. 
ginia is out of order. Does the gentleman from 
New York yield further to the gentleman ? 

Mr. GOODWIN. No, sir; thegentleman does 
not want me to do so, as | understand it. | am 
speaking of the vote on the passage of this ordi- 
nance of 1787, and I declare that my recollection 
is that not a single Representative in Congress, 
either from the North or from the South, save one, 
voted against it 

Mr. GOODE. Mr, Jefferson voted in favor of 
that provision of the ordinance of 1787 which 
excluded slavery from the Territory, and so dida 
Lepresentative from North Carolina, but the body 
of the slaveholding States voted against that pro- 
vision when the question came up on inserting it 
in the ordinance of 1787, as a form of government 
for the Territory. 

Mr. GOODWIN. 
ciently now. 

Mr. GOODE. We of the South have yielded 
sufficiently, God knows ! 

Mr. GOODWIN. I trust you -will have to 

ield still more. 7 

Mr. GOODE. Well, I do not think we will. 

Mr. GOODWIN. 1 have given my recollec- 
tion of the vote on the passage of the ordinance of 
1787, which included this provision. I may be 
mistaken. My recollection does not partake of 


] think I have yielded suff- 


|| infallibility. 


Mr. UPHAM. If I may be allowed to make 
a statement which I think all gentlemen who are 
familiar with the records of that period will affirm 
to be correct, | will make. it briefly, in reference 
to the point at issue between the gentlemen. Itis 
true that the southern Representatives in the old 
Congress did vote almost unanimously against the 
restriction clause when introduced by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and when introduced by Mr. King. But, 
sir, when, on the 9th of July, 1787, a committee 
was appointed, of which Mr. Carrington of Vir- 
ginia was chairman, for the purpose, and under 
instructions, forthwith to bring in an ordinance 
for the establishment of a civil government in the 
Northwestern Territory, that committee did bring 
in a report two days afterwards, on the 11th of 


| July, and that report was precisely the ordinance 


of 1787 as it passed the next day, with the excep- 
tion of the sixth article. The committee made 
no report on the 11th in reference to the question 
of slavery; and if gentlemen will go to the library 
of Colone! P. Force in this city, they will see in 
print—printed at the time—the report which that 
committee made. He will show you the original 
document which was laid on the table of the mem- 
bers, and you will there find attached to that 


| printed document, by a wafer, a fly-leaf some two 


or three inches square, on which the sixth article 
is found in the hand-writing of Nathan Dane, of 
Massachusetts; and that sixth article is substan- 


tially Mr. Jefferson’s restrictive clause with a pro- 


viso, whicli proviso is the obligation to submit to 
the reclamation of fugitive slaves. That proviso 
was offered by Nathan Dane that day as a com- 
promise, as a make-weight. The offer was at once 
accepted, and every member of that Congress from 
the southern States and from the northern States 
save one, on the 12th of July, recorded his vote 
on the Journal in favor of that restrictive clause. 


| have the candor to state that, whilst the southern | The whole proceeding is exhibited in the most in- 


teresting form and shape; and what ie most pecu- 
liar and really striking and affecting in the case, !s 
that that very document intea, not in the style 
in which we print our bills‘now, but in a style 
adapted to the simple habits of the revolutionary 
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10 aze—that original document, whichColonel Force that they had ae no one will deny—was || settled. We seek not to penetrate the limits of 
In will show you, is the identical document which was || transferred to the United States, and as the legis- || the States to interfere with the :stitutione therein; 
7. iaid on the table by Nathan Dane, and to which || lative power is vested in Congress, and there is || there we leave the subject to becontrolied and reg- 
he attached that fly-leaf, coutaining his amend- || nothing in the Constitution forbidding Congress ulated by your local laws. Bur, sir,ia the national 
al ment, which, accepted and inserted, is the sixth | to exclude slavery from the Territories, the conclu- | domain over which the nations! flag waves we 
article of that immortal instrument —every southern | sion is inevitable that Congress does possess this | claim; the soil shall not be darkened by its pres- 
member in the Congress voting for it. | power; and, possessing it, is responsibleforthe ne- | ence. Until these ** covenants of the fathers,”” 
T= Mr. GOODWIN. AslI before said. although || cessary and rightful use of it. An unbroken line expressed and implied, are observed and executed, 
the doctrime that slavery shall be excluded from || of precedents, from the first foundgtion of theGov- | there will be strife and agitation and the continued 
he the Territories is not declared in express words |, ernment down to the present time, also establishes | unrest of the public mind and excitement of the 
in the body of the Constitution, it essentially '| the existence of this power. | people, awakened by the fresh aggressions of 
er forms part and parcel of it; it is one of the corner || Others, sir, while they admit that Congress may | slavery, are as the unquiet heavings of the * bil- 
stones upon which itrests. Toestablish the other | ee this power, insist that its exercise would | lows gathering on the ocean’s breast,”’ and the cry 
d compromises it was necessary to express them || be a usurpation of the rights of the people, and || wrung from outraged humanity, the wail of the 
in the instrument, as it created the rights and | with the cry of non-intervention and popular sov- || sea-bird that tells the coming of the storm. 
er privileges Which constituted them, and they had || ereignty—quack phrases used as a garb to conceal Sir, this question, by the force of its importance 
no existence aside from the Constitution, but this | the enormity and wickedness of the designs of || and the magnitude of theinterestsat issue, demands 
ire great principle of exclusion had to be established || slavery propagandists—demand that the walls of | the attention of Congress; involving great ques- 
m (and unalterably as- was supposed) before the || circumvailation, which our fathers, fresh from the | tions of human rights, the fundamental principles 
Constitution could come into existence. The || Revolution, inspired by that spirit that was with | of Government, and the honor and welfare of the 
es fathers of the Constitution intended to give it a |) and upheld them, in those days that “tried men’s || only Republic upon the face of the earth, it rises 
mi permanency equal to that of the provisions of the || souls,’”had sought to erect around this institution, | in its proportions to a grandeur and sublimity, by 
Hie Constitution, as their action and its language || should be overthrown; that all compromises or | the side of which other questions of Government 
on shows: | covenants, however solemn and binding, that place | policy are dwarfed into insignificance. Itcannot be 
8, «{t is hereby ordained and declared by the authority || obstacles in its pathway, should be violated; that | evaded. Like the fabled sphinx of old, it stands 
ie, aforesaid, that the following articles shall be cousidered || slavery should be left unrestricted to acquire new |, by the way side that leads to our country’s future, 
as articles of compact between the original States and the | Hower and possessions. Disguise it as you may, |, and the riddle it propounds must be solved by the 
of — ont atthe malas ee eae Senne ape ewe || this is practical intervention against freedom, and | legislation of Congress. May that legisla‘ion be 
ich ae h i : hibiti te d | in behalf of slavery. The sham non-intervention || such as becomes a people upon whom a beneficent 
la Thea. Otome aaa ae ae /and popular sovereignty of this policy are used || Providence has showered with so prodigal a hand 
dy the Constitution, when subsequenily adopted, || like ‘the silver veil’? which the false prophet | the rich blessings of well regulated and enlightened 
C0 seemed, a8 before noticed, to have in view the and imposter, ** Mokanna,” as described in the || freedum. 
rit payer of this sempre aae tony Sp ** Veiled Prophet of Khorasson,” had flung over ! —— 
six) that eugagements entered into before its adop- || , . , > 
a oa should be as valid under this Constitution o | his features, as his aera er ee TERRITORIAL POLICY. 
‘ under the Confederation. Neither the Constitu- is dazzling brow, tiil man could bear its li it.?? i ie 
ffi tion or laws proyided for, nor did the: fathers | “ in eit ka aie si aae declan aineaky | SPEECH OF HON. JOHN LETCHER, 
led entici patty 10 acquisition ef additions! sexritory. | and ugliness—but the simlitude and deception does OF ViRGints, 
The peer oe —— ee cm | not stop here—this imposter chief could also use | In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
non-extension of slavery, \| “ ” us oF} < 
° (eritofes of the United States, ite limitation to || the “* worde”’ and ** ideas” of liberty todeludeand | Februa y 27, 1855. 
the States where it already existed. The simple | Ys << embiaz’d '| The House being in the Commitiee of the Whole 
oy fact alone of the application of the ordinance of | On the white flag Mokanna’s host unfurl'd || on the state of the Union— 
» of 1787 to all of the territory then belonging to the Those words of sunshine, ‘Freedom to the World.’”? | Mr. LETCHER said: 
‘be Unued States establishes this. To this policy the || And when, by perfidy and crimes unutterable, | Mr. Cuammman: I have listened with a great 
of South acceded,,and received her consideration || this mocking fiend had lured his foliowers to de- | deal of attention, and no small degree of surprise, 
therefor in the advantages secured to her by the || struction—involved in common ruin, from which || to the speech just delivered by the gentleman from 
ake compromises in’ the Constitation. Therefore it || there was no escape—he raised the veil and, ‘*as.|| New York, (Mr. Goopwin.} We are all citizens 
are follows, as a matter of justice and right, that || in death’s agony they gazed,’’ they beheld, not || of the same Government; we all have a common 
rm this policy, so long as the South is enjoying the || the promised light of a beaming brow that was to || interest in this Union, and it is well enough for 
nee benefits secured to her by these considerations, || save them from the terrors of death, || us, coming from different sections of the country, 
tis should be extended over all of the territory subse- “ But features horribler than hell e’er traced to understand the precise position which each is 
old quently agquired by the United States, especially On its own brood ;—no demon of the waste ; || to occupy for the future. The gentleman com- 
the over tha portion wherein slavery did not exist at Pt _—— a Gnole Couahs lhageting ae light || menced his remarks by stating to the committee 
fer- the time Hida seqaited. — Toedetit slavery into || . Taek Wheessie to fobl, ov force es toes, || that he meant to speak candidly and frankly— 
ut, free territory; to break down the barriers that Tho’ imposter now. in grinning mockery, shows” — that he meant to give us of the South notice of 
tee arrest its progress, is to destroy one of the com- | * There ye wise saints, behold your light, your star, the position which the North occupied, that we 
fin. promises on which the Constitution Tests, and | Ye would be dupes and victims, and ye are.” || might undere and hereafter the course of events. 
der would violate the spirit of a compact interwoven So this policy, adopted at the last session of this || Now, sir, I desire to know, in order to a correct 
nce with the existence of the Constitution. I hold, || pody, beneath these ** popular phrases,’ exhibits, || understanding, whether it is the national senti- 
the ‘therefore, that the prohibition of slavery should || when the veil is raised, the deformed and horrid || ment of the North, so far ad that gentleman is 
ing not only be restored to Kansas and Nebraska, but li features of slavery, exulting over its triumph and \| aware, that, at the next Congress, an attempt is 
1 of be applied to all of the Territories of the United || the delusion of its ** dupes and victims.”’ Unless || to be made to repeal the fugitive slave law, or to 
nee States, || Congress exercises its vested powers to exclude || modify that law in such a manner as to annex to 
ep- POWER OF CONGRESS TO EXCLUDE SLAVERY FROM | slavery from the Territories, ‘* those features’? || it the condition of a jury trial in the place in which 
ade THE TERRITORIES. || will become impressed upon ail the institutions of || the absconding slave may be arrested ? 7 
on Mr. Chairman, | am aware that it is claimed by || our country. ; } _ Mr. GOODWIN. L[eannot tell what the decis- 
ary some that Congress has not the power to exclude | Mr. Chairman, to show the necessity of con- || ion of the whole North would be on that ques- 
ein slavery from the Territories of the Union. Now, || gressional legislation to exclude slavery from | tion, but I, for one, speaking for myself, should 
that the Constitution authorizes Congress to ‘make || the Territories, 1 had intended to speak of the || be very happy, indeed, to see it done. 
inal all needfal rues and regulations’ respecting the Ter- || political, social, and moral evils of thatinstitution, | Mr. LETCHER. As | understood the gentle- 
em- ritories of the United States. When we remem- ‘| as portrayed by Washington, Jefferson, Madison, || man from New York, awhile ago, he undertook 
that ber that rules and laws are synonymous terms; } and all of the early statesmen of the South—as | to speak, not only for himself, but for the ae 
two that the commentators define law to be a rule of || exhibited in the experience of the past, and as | State. He undertook to declare what the public 
‘icle action, and thus give to the clause the same force | evidenced by its present influences—of its destruc- | sentiment of that State was on the great question in 
, of as ifthe word rules was changed for that of laws, | tion of the rights of free labor, making honest | which the South was interested, and in which the 
an- it seems very clear that the power to legislate for || industry a badge of degradation and dishonor; | existence of the Union itself was concerned. 
nrO- the Territories is expressly delegated to Congress. |, thus rendering it impossible for free and slave Mr.GOODWIN. Thegentleman did not under- 
it to This would, of necessity, include the right to pro- || laborto exist together; of its confining the advant- | stand me correctly. In speaking of the sentiment 
viso hibit slavery therein. ages of education and knowledge to the few, and | of the North, aud the sentiment of the State of 
om- But if the Constitution was silent, there is an- || withholding them from the many; of its baneful _ New York, I spoke of the decision they had ren- 
nce other source from which derives the | effects in exhausting the soil, dwarfing the ener- | dered in reference to the repeal of the Missouri 
rom tight to legislate for the government of the Ter- | gies, and paralyzing the enterprise of the people compromise, and that there was a great majority 
ates ritories, The power to acquire territory, by con- | who dwell underntath its Jark shadow, but time |, there in favor of the restoration of the restriction 
vote quest or treaty, carries with it the right to govern || will not permit, and | must draw my remarks to | of the Missouri compromise, excluding slavery 
use. and control it when acquired. The territory ceded 1 a close. i from these Territories. ; 
t in- to the United States by other nations, was ceded | Sir, it is only by fulfilling the purposes and | _ Mr. LETCHER. I will come to that question 
ecu- “in full property and sovereignty’’ upon the ces- H pledges of the fathers of the Republicin excluding | in due time. Let us get back to the point. I 
e, is Sion; all the power these nations over | slavery from the Territories, and by divorcing the |, want to ascertain, and it is due to that rection of 
tyle these territories became vested in our Government, || National Government from all connection With, | the country from which | came, that it should 
ityle subject only to the restrictions of the Constitution; || and responsibility for, this institution, that peace | know, whether it is the settled and fixed purpose 
vary their power to exclude slavery therefrom—and || and quiet can be restored, and this vexed question || of the North to undertake to interfere with the ° 
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fugitive slave law, either by a repeal or by sucha 
modification of its provisions as shall render the 


law a0 longer a safe and efficient protection for us |, and ge 
‘| Union based upon other principles than those 


in the recovery of our slave property. 

So far as that point is concerned, let it pass, ag 
the gentleman finds difficulty in answering my 
question, and let me come to another point. [ 
desire to know whether it is the settled policy of 


New York, or whether it is the settled policy of | 
the North, in a future Congress, to attempt to re- | ie ENB! ; oe es 
| ind that Virginia can and will exhibit a spirit of 
tern resistance, that she will stand by her rights 


vive the Missouri restriction. 
Mr. GOODWIN. i understand that a great 


majority of the electors of the State of New York | 


are in favor of restoring the slavery restriction to 
the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, and are 
opposed to the introduction of slavery therein. 
ir. LETCHER. 
stand exactly what the position of the gentleman 
is. J understand it to be openly proclaimed that, 
at the next session of Congress, an attempt is to 


That is frank, and I under- | 
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be made to bring aout this result; and [ imagine, | 


from the manner in which the gentleman speaks, 
and from the sentiments which have been uttered 
by the gentlersan from Ohio [Mr. Gippines] to- 
night, that this is their fixed and settled purpose, 
and even the sanctity of the Union or the preser- 
vation of the Government will not prevent them 
from making the effort. 

I desire to know, upon the third point, what is 
the settled policy of the State of New York, or the 
noghern portion of this Confederacy, in regard to 
the exclusion of slavery, by congressional prohib- 
ition, from the ‘Territories—the common property 
of the nation. A gentleman suggests here, that 
thie necessarily embraces the point to which I have 
already referred. 1 wili ask, then, whether it is 
the settled policy of the North to resort to northern 
power in this House, for the purpose of excluding, 


in all time to come, by the exercise of congres- 


sional power, slavery from the Territories of 
Kansas, Nebraska, or any other, which has been 


Territorial Policy—Mr. Letcher. 


L GLOBE. 
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| defense of ‘the rights, institutions, and honor of | represent. I am pleased to say that the gentleman 


the glorious South. The Union has its benefits | 


and blessings. I acknowledge them all; but a 
of ewe has no charms ‘for me. I come from 
a State which has maintained her rights in times 
past, and which will stand by them in all time to 
come, with equal firmness. dagen an attempt 
is made to strike down her institutions, and inter- 
fere with the rigfits of her citizens, the North will 


and institutions to the death. 
Mr. HUGHES. If the people of the State of 








from Virginia and myself can talk over this matter 
like men, as become statesmen, without undue 
excitement. I am willing—having held a seat here 
for some time, and expecting to continue here for 
some two years more—to say to this House and 
the country what I understand to be the northe?p 
sentiment prevailing in the free States; so far as [ 
understand it; and 1 wish to do it in a dispassionate 
manner, that all shall explicitly comprehend m 

views. I do understand that, in the convention 
which framed the Constitution, it was understood, 


|| most distinctly and explicitly, that slavery was 


Virginia, or, more particularly, of the district | 
| which the gentleman represents so ably upon this 


floor, felt it to be for their interest, and that the || 
right belonged to them to do it, to ask for the abo- || 


lition of slavery in the District of Columbia, would 
the gentleman ther«vote for such a proposition ? 
Mr. LETCHER. 
to meddle with it at all; that Congress has no 
business to pass a law interfering with it; that it 


I hold that we have noright | 


| a State institution, confined to State jurisdiction 
| with which the Federal Government neither had 
| nor should have any power to interfere. 
Mr. LETCHER. | want the gentleman to come 
to thepresent issue. I want to know what we ma 
| expect now, not what has occurred heretofore. 
Mr. GIDDINGS. 1 will do so. Mr. Gerry 
declared in that Convention that slavery was a 


| State institution; that whilethe Federal Government 


/is an usurpation of power, which can lead to | 


nothing but mischief, 
Let me say another thing to the gentleman from 
New York. God knows the gentleman went far 


|| enough last year with the anti-Nebraska party in 


acquired by the common blood and common treas- | 


ure of this country? 

Then, upon the fourth point, I desire to know 
how the Empire State and the North stand. Are 
they in favor of passing a law here at a future ses- 
sion of Congress abolishing slavery in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. GOODWIN. I cannot speak, of course, 
in relation to the action of the North upon this 
subject. 

Mr. LETCHER. Well, of the Empire State, 
then. 

Mr. GOODWIN. I have no doubt that the 
State of New York would be in favor—I certainly 
am—of submitting the proposition to the people 
of this District to determine whether they would 
abolish slavery therein or not. 

Mr. LETCHER. It will be recollected by 
every gentleman who has recurred to the history 
of past events, thaf, upon one occasion, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York introduced 


| 
| 


| go far enough. 


this war against the institutions of the South; yet 
it seems that he did not go far enough for his con- 
stituents, and he was thrown,. therefore, dver- 


board, and a regular Seward Whig sent here in | 


his place. 


this Congress how many are left to tell the tale? 


Is there a solitary one sent to the next Congress || 


who voted for the Nebraska bill? 
Mr. HUGHES. Not one. 
Mr. LETCHER. There is the evidence of 


what is the feeling: of the Empire State, to which || 


the gentleman over the way {Mr. Goopwin] re- 
ferred, and this is one of the States where they 


say a great national party has sprung up, that 1s |) 


| to preserve the Union, that is to keep off agitation 


so far as the question of slavery is concerned. 
Here is the evidence—a solid column of anti- 
Nebraska men, prepared to vote for a repeal of 


the fugitive slave law, to resist the introduction of 


slavery into the Territory of Kansas, even if the 


| people of that Territory wish it; and, if 1 under- 
|| stand their sentiments, they are ready to vote 
|| against theadmission of Kansas, if it shall apply 
|| for admission into this Union as a slave State. Is 


| 


it notso? What member from the North on this 
floor will deny that such are the opinions of the 


| people he represents on this flodr? 
||. Mr. HAMILTON. Ihave the floor, I believe, 
|, but I merely wish to say now that it is not my 


|| purpose to interrupt this general debate. 


I wish 


|| to say something to-morrow on the Army appro- 
|| priation bill. 


upon this floor a proposition, which was adopted || 
by this House, to abolish slavery in the District | 


of Columbia. 

f have now obtained the answers to the ques- 
tions I proposed, and these answers are pregnant 
with meaning to the South, It is important to 


it 


us that we should understand the purposes and | 


objects of the northern people. It is important to 
us, for the reason that the South should come here 
at the next session with a spirit of determination 
prepared to resist any effort of this sort on the 
part of the North, be the consequences what they 
may. If this Union cannot be preserved upon 
terms of equality, and if the territory of this coun- 
try, acquired by the common blood and common 
treasure, is not to be open alike to the North and 
the South, then we desire to be informed of the 
fact; and whenever the crisis comes, the Union 
must be dissolved, whatever may be the regret that 
will attend its dissolution. I, for one, regarded 
as one of the most conservative men in my own 
State, and unwilling to believe that there was a 
settled purpose of this kind anywhere, am yet 
prepared for the result, whenever these issues 
shall be forced upon us by the people of the North. 
I shall stand by the rights of the land in which I 
was born; and in which, I trust, my bones shall 
repose. 1 ask nothing here but what I am willing 
to aceord to others; and so long as I have life, or 
voice, or an arm to raise, they will be raised in 





Mr. HUGHES. 
is an election coming off in Virginia. 

Mr. LETCHER. I feel very little concern 
about it, so far as my own election is concerned; 
for my friends, both Whigs and Democrats, who 
have always shown me so much kindness, assure 
me that I will have no opposition. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. ill the gentleman from 


|| Maryland yield the floor a few minutes, as I wish 


| 
| 
| 


| 


i 


| 
} 


| 
i 
' 


| 


to reply to the gentleman from Virginia? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will remind 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hamitron] 
that he obtained the floor fifteen minutes before 
ten o’clock. Does he yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio? [Mr. Gippines 


Mr. LETCHER. if Tam taking the time of 


my friend from Maryland, I shall resiga the floor | 


at once. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. [ suggest that, by uran- 
imous consent, the gentleman from Maryland 


shall be allowed to take the floor foras much time | 
as he wants, within an hour, after this running | 


fire is concluded.’ - 

Cries of “* Agreed!’ ** Agreed !’’] 
he CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not decide 

that that can be done until to-morrow morning. 
Mr. GIDDINGS. I will express to the com- 
mittee my gratification at having the privilege of 
exch&ngin 
from Virginia, {Mr. Lercuer,] who re 


Lonly wish to say that there | 


It seems that the gentleman did not | 
Out of the Democrats sent here to | 


had no jurisdiction over it we should be careful 
to lend it no sanction. To this that body lent an 
implied approval, no member dissenting from it, 
but all apparently coinciding with the view of Mr, 
Gerry. Now, sir, I say to the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia, and to the House, that the 
freemen of the free States intend to carry out in 
practice this doctrine of the Constitution and of the 
fathers of our Republic. We intend to ceparate 
this Government and the people of the free States 
from all responsibility and all guilt of sustaining 
oppression, of upholding slavery, and direct i:s 
action to the encouragement of liberty, Virtue, and 
| the elevation of our race. Our people intend to be 
| purified from the crimes and imquities of* slavery 
| and the slave trade. While we leave the institu- 
| tion with the slave States, untouched by our legis- 
lation; while we guard all the States in the enjoy- 
| ment of their privileges, we will protect our own 
rights with equal assiduity. 

Now, sir, in order to do this—for [ only rose to 
state to my friend what I understand to be the 
_ issues involved in the present conflict as to slavery 


|| In the District of Columbia, to which the gentle- 





} 
| 








sentiments with tke able gentleman || parties at the North unite, whic 
nts a || withstand. Some may h 
different section of the country from that which I |! but this is one on which 


| 
| 


/ man last alluded—lI will first reply, that we will 
secure to the people here ‘‘ popular sovereignty.” 


|| We will repeal the laws which we have enacted, 
| which now sustains slavery and the slave trade 


| here, and leave the people of this District to main- 
tain their ‘* popular sovereignty,’ of which we 
| heard so much from my friend and hiagparty at 
_ the last session of Congress. I mean all the people, 
black and white, permitting each to be sovereign 
| of his own conduct, so long as he interferes with 
| the rights of no other person. That we wiil not, 
by the law of Congress, rivet the chains, nor put 
_ hand-cuffs upon our fellow-men here; that we will 
| withdraw our power from the support of slay 
| very, and leave the whole people of this District to 
enjoy their popular sovereignty. Ido not think 
| we shall ask the people of the District whether 
| we may separate ourselves from the support of sla- 
| very here; we will do it of our own emotion, our 
| own judgment. We will not share the guilt, nor 
| the disgrace, of upholding the slave trade here, of 
sustaining the practice of rearing boys and girls 
for the market in this city. Weare not going to 
interfere with slavery Loe; we will cease to 
interfere with that institution; but we will encour- 





| age freedom, not slavery. We do not intend to 


say that men here shall be free. God and nature 
have said that—and we will protect the rights 
which our Creator has conferred on mankind. 
And [ furthersay to the gentleman, that, in the 
next place, we will take good care to follow in 
the footsteps of Jefferson, and of the Congress 
of 1787, and exclude slavery from every foot of 
territory belonging to this Government by law of 
Congress. 
1 say again, I have had some experience here, 
and expect to be a member of the next Congress; 
| and I do expeet, as I expect to live and get back 
| here, to see the next Con in a bill, 
/and pass it through this y, that shall strike 
the chains from every slave within the territory 
_ of the Federal Government. This, sir, is the great 
_ and principal issue on which nearly all men of all 
no party can 
tate on other points, 
intend to unite in «ll 
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i ections, making it a test with all candidates for 


let me ask the gentleman from Virginia whether || Mr. GIDRDINGS, L ask the gentleman to allow 


1 
eee . {} 

an sce; but we will do it without excitement. | he would turn out, run after, and catch a slave for || me to correct him in one particular, The gentle-- 

+r ‘Laughter.] With this, however,is connected an- || any other man under Heaven? | man speaks of my proposing to prevent the inter- 

- «yer, the exclusion of any slave State which may 1] r. LETCHER. Go on. |, State slave trade. Phat is not preciaely my posi- 
re seek admissionto the Union. Wewillnevergive || Mr.GIDDINGS. Will you answer? I will || tion. So far as the transportation of slaves from oe 
4 .o another State the odious superiority over our- | reply to any question propounded to me on this || one slave State to another internally, is concerned, S 
id selves of holding an*influence over the free States || importaft subject. But as the gentleman from I have nothing todo. It is the coastwise slave 
2 proportioned to the number of their slaves, allow- || Virginia does not answer, I will ask the gentleman | trade upon the high seas that I propose to prevent. of 
I ing five slaves to be equal to three of our freemen. | from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wirre,] whether he | Congress have the right to make regulations for * 
~ The man who would thus degrade the freemen of | would run after, chase down, and catch aslavefor | the navigation of the high seas, and I desire that a 
¥ the North will be regarded as a traitor to northern 2 slaveholder? |, this shall be one of them. t 
i. honor and northern interests. We intend doing || Mr. LETCHER. Ihave not surrendered the || Mr. LETCHER. Very well; take it as it is 4} 
a4 this, and | would respectfully say that no threats || floor to the gentleman. I want him to goon. || now stated, and it presents a point which it is al 


of dissolving the Union willdeter us. That mode || When he concludes I intend to comment on the | utterly impossible for the South to yield. It is 
of frightening our people has been too often, and || revelations which he has made, and may yet make |; pushing this interference to an issue where it 
id too long resorted to. It has lostits prestige. It || before he concludes. would be disgraceful for the South to attempt to 
has ceased to frighten our school girls. Wehope Mr. GIDDINGS. [amcommenting on thelast | shun it, and she will not attempt to shun it. To 





, “a 
oF 
x 3 a 
- a 
“eit 
; 


r to act like statesmen, like men who have their | point. We will live up to all our constitutional | secede to the terms thus dictated to her by the 
Y country, and their country’s good at heart, who || obligations; there we stop. If you can catch your | North, is basely tosurrender all claim to her prop- 
labor for freedom, for the happiness of mankind. || slaves when they get away into our northern States, | erty, and to admit that wherever it goes beyond 
Y We expect to maintain the rights which we our- | do it; we will not catch them for you; we will not || the limits of a slave State‘and enters a free State, 
. selves hold under this Government. We intend || appoint officers for the purpose of catching them; _ it becomes, in the language of the gentleman from 
al that freedom, the liberty of man shall be the ob- || we will not pay for catching them. The Consti- Ohio, ‘* sovereign ”’ in the State to which it may 
jects of this Government, and notslavery. Under- || tution imposes no such obligation upon us. Catch | flee for the time being. ” 
" stand—for 1 have been misrepresented for twenty || your slaves as you can, but do not ask usto lay | Mr. Chairman, under such circumstances ag 
“ years—I have never thought of interfering with || aside our feelings of manhood, our moral prinei- || these, the gentleman from Ohio acer no idea 
. the rights of the slave States; [ have never main- || ples, our independence, and self-respect to catch _ thet I, or any one who comes from the South, 
ud tained upon this floor, by the way side, by the | them for you. . ; |, would be inclined to sever the bonds of the Union 
i fre side, nor have J, in public or in private, inti- | Mr. Chairman, I can just here give an illustra- | —that we have talked too much upon that subject 


mated that we possess the power to interfere with | tion. A fugitive slave came to me and asked my —and that we will.submit hereafter, as we have 


} 
“ slavery in the States. On thecontrary, I repeat, | advice asa lawyer. It was when we were under | always submitted heretofore. In other words, that 
“ that while we protect the Constitution, and assid- || the old Jaw; and I did not hesitate to advise and || there is not spirit enough in the South—that there 
is uously maintain it in its full force, we will take ] counsel those who called on me. Looking the || is not manliness enough in the South—to stand 
| 
| 


he 


care to maintain the rights which it confers upon || man full in the face, I said: ** Do you believe, sir, || by southern rights, to uphold southern interests, 
‘a the North, as well as the privileges of the South; || that God created you with the soul and feelings of | to protect southern property, and to defend s'avery 
* we will maintain the rights of the free States, as || aan? That He endowed you with the inalien- | whenever it shall be assailed by our enemies, from 
well as those of the slave States. Our rights in || ablerightto life,liberty,and happiness?” ‘*Ido,”’ | any quarter whatever! Sir, do northern gentle- 
y Ohio are equal to those of*the other States. We || was his prompt and earnest reply. ‘* Have you || men entertain this opinion of us? Do they believe 


mean to wield the Government for the purpose of || the manhood to assert ard defend those rights?” | that we have been reduced to so abject a position, 
maintaining the freedom of every foot of soil sub- || ‘*[ have,’ said he. ** Then do it,’’ was my reply. |, that we have not the courage to assert our rights, 

y jected to the laws of Congress, and against the **T cannot defend you; but, were I in your place, || nor the power to defend our property? If such is 
| 


hd 


’ extension of the slave power by admitting any || I would defend my liberty while I could wicld a || their opinion, then their conduct in endeavoring to 





- new slave State. t ; || weapon.”? I donot hesitate to tel! them that they | bring about a dissolution of the Union, by foreing 
- The next point, Mr. Chairman, is that of pro- are men; that we shall not stopthem. Welet them | upon us the measures indicated to-night, is pre- 
hibiting the sale of any human being under pro- || know that wecan do nothing; that they are leftto | cisely what might have been expected. They 
Y cess issued from the Federal courts. We will || their own manhvod for proiection. | ought not to desire a longer connection with us. 
‘nl not prostitute the process of the Federal courts to || I wish, Mr. Chairman, no misunderstanding in || They will find, sooner or later, if these questions 
- the purpose of selling men and women at public | this matter. We will notbe catchpoles for south- || are pressed, that they have been sadly mistaken. 
J suction. I want my friend to understand this || ern slavelholders. We will stand purified fromthe | If we cannot be considered as the equals of the 
le issue in its full length and breadth. bs H institution. Noe law will, no law can, compel us || gentleman from Ohio, and the equals of those 
Next, we will repeal the law of 1807, authorizing || to catch the slaves. There is, there can be, no |, whom he represents upon this floor; if the North 
ooh the coast-wise slave trade. We will not protect \| law which will force northern men, elevated and are determined that we shall not have peace on 
4 the slave trade on our southern coast, nor will we intelligent freemen, to turn out and give chase’) this vital subject; if they are determined to press 
- lend our power to encourage men while desling || after runaway slaves. We have had demonstra- | it at all hezards; regardless of consequences to 
inslaves, The piratethat hangs at the yard-arm on | tion: of what I say lately in Wisconsin. There || themselves and to us, be it so. We shall have 
th the coast of Africa is less guilty, in our opinion, | it was attempted to involve freemen in this slave- | the agreeable reflection of knowing that we are 
. than the man who deals in Christian slaves in this || catching policy. You have seen the result. Pop- | not to blame; that the ev:! results cannot be 
oi uty. We will, therefore, repeal the law referred || ular sentiment is opposed to it. Our feelings of | charged upon us; that the North, and the North 
ill o, which authorizes the transportation of slaves humanity, our principles of Christianity forbid it; || alone, are to blame. If the Union shall be dis- 
. under the flag of the United States. It is our flag, | our constitutional rights are opposed to it. solved, they cannot << we did it, 
rig end it shall not be prostituted to such damnable || Mr. LETCHER. The gentleman has got || But the gentleman from Ohio says the North 


k end disgraceful purposes. We will purify it, and || through with all my queries to him, and he is | will not submit to have her rights interfered with. 











a lave slave-dealers to take care of their slaves in || now branching off on other subjects. Sir, will the gentleman be good enough to tel! us 
- their own manner. We will hot suffer our moral || Mr. Chairman, am very well satisfied that I | when and where the South has ever interfered, 
os purity to be contaminated by this infamous traffic || geve the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gippines] the | either directly or indirectly, with the rights of the 
. inhuman flesh. We will lustrate ourselves from | opportunity for the interruption which he has | North? When have we of the South endeavored 
of i. We will purify the Government from it. Do | made, He has stated, with that frankness and || to take away—to steal, by, the aid of “underground 
ls not talk about the dissolution of the Union; we || that candor which he has uniformly exhibited | railroad,” by force or fraud, or by any other 
- mean to elevate the people of the southerii as well when discussing this question, the sentiment and || means—the property of the citizens of the North? 
od as those of the northern States, Our object isthe || purposes of the North, so far as he has been able || Have we ever made such an attempt upon the 
wd increase of intelligence, virtue, and happiness of | to learn it. We all know that he is well posted | constituents of the gentleman from Ohio? Never, 
i. ul the people. up as to the sentiment of the northern people, as || sir, never! 1 believe the gentleman professes to 
re Mr. Chairman, ae all this we are of the } to their purposes and objects, eo far as any action, || hold to the doctrine of State rights, as declared in 
a opinion that we shall Jet the slaveholders catch || present or future, connected with slavery is con- || she resolutions of 1798 and 1799. I think the 
heir own slaves. We will not go onestep beyond |, cerned. He says tliey are for repealing the fugi- 1 declaration he has made to-night is very much 
& the law of 1793. That law gave no process, but tive slave law; that they are in favor of allowing the same, in substance, with that made a few days 
in tllowed the slaveholder to catch his slave if he the South to recover, as¢they best can, the slaves || ago by Mr. Wirson, the Massachusetts Senator, 
“ could, and permitted the slave to escape if he could. || who have run away from their owners when they | in the other end of the Capitol. These two gen- 
of That law was signed by Washington. {t wasan || have reached a free State. He says, also, that he | temen hold very much the same opinions in 
of enactment of those who had framed the Constitu- || is for that sort of legislation that will remove | reference to Stute rights, slavery, the fugitive slave 
tionin part. That law gave no process, author- || slavery from the District of Columbia, the navy- | law, the Nebraska bill, and other questions of a 
# ed no officer to issue process, made it the duty s,and all other territory owned by the United , kindred character. They both hold to the doc- 
ae of no officer to arrest a slave; nor did it require tes, . Ele says that he is in favor of preventing | trine that the North shall declare the law, and the 
mY torthern men to aid insuch arrest, nor to pay the || the inter-Stateslave trade, and forconfining’slavery | South shall have the glorious privilege of submis- 
i ‘xpense of taking such slave back to servitude. || to the States where it now exists; that he is not | sion. The North is to make its demands, and she 
i. The law of 1850 is, in all these points, unconstita- |} disposed to allow slavery to go into any of the | South is to yield a prompt obedience to those de- 
~ ‘onal. Out feelings revolt at these provisions— || Territories of the United States; but that, on the , mands. The North is to prescribe its rules, and 
oe ve will not carry them out, nor will we cbey || contrary, he is determined, and the North are de- | the South are to comply with them promptly and 
all ‘tem. I therefore ey that the furthest extent to || termined, to restore the Missouri compromise line, | without a murmur. : 
an vhich we will go will be to restore the law of 1793. | anil to prohibit slavery forever from the Territory | Now, let me tell the gentleman from Ohio that, 


ts We will not eatch your slaves for you. It is hu- || of Kansas, eventhough the people ofthat Territory | whatever he may think of the spirit of the South, 
ali niliating, degrading to eur natures. Why, sir, !! may be unanimously in favor of its introduction. \| he will find that there is a spirit’ there that will 
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not submit to such requirements, I speak to the || What we intend to do is to purify this Govern- 


genveman as coolly and calmly as I ever uttered a 
sentiment in ray life, when I say that men of all + 
parties in the South—Democrats, Whigs, by what- | 
ever name known, or by whatever organization || 
they are united—will be found faithful io the hour | 
of trial, to the rights, interests, honor, and institu- 
tions of the section of the country in which their || 
lot is cast. They will never consent that the || 
southern section of country shall occupy in this |, 
Union, that craven, base, and degraded position |) 
which he has assignedtous. Whenever thatday | 
shall come, the gentleman may rest assured that | 
the South will be a unit. hat all party lines | 
and all party divisions will be obliterated. That 
there will be one party in the slave States known | 
only as the defenders of southern rights. When- | 
ever we must surrender our righis, or give up the | 
Union, there will be no hesitation in making the | 
aclection. We can live without you. We can | 
manage our own relations. We have the means 
among us that will give us wealth and power, | 
and far better is it that we should go and live by | 
ourselves than that we should submit to such up- |; 
righteous and iniquitous demands as have been | 
asserted here to-night. The time has come when | 
the South must prepare to defend her institutions | 
against the aggressive spirit of the North.* 
The gentleman thinks the South has no spirit. || 
Sir, jechim wait until the next dession of Congress, 


when these measures shall be attempted to becar- || 
ried out, and he will-see of what stuff the South || 


is made, He will see whether we shall quietly | 
sit here, and whether our constituents will tolerate | 
the tden of our quietly sittung here and submitting || 
to such injuries as he has propdsed to inflict upon 
us. The sunny South is our home. 
that gave us birth. 
deposited the bones of our ancestors. Within | 
the bosom of my own State sleep Jefferson, and | 
Henry, and Madison, and hosts of others whose 
deeds have illustrated and adorned the annals of | 
our coustry. And, sir, shall we permit our 
enemies to invade the sanctity of those homes and 
those firesides? No, sir; the South will be pro- 
tected and defended by her sons, at whatever 
cost, and you will find that there is spirit enough 
left io repel any attempt at interference with our 
rights or our interests. 

Now, sir, there is still one other point to which | 
I desire to allude. [ wish to know from the gen- 
tleman from Ohio whether he indorses the senti- 
ments contained 
appeared a few days ago in the American Organ | 
of this city. 


Mr. GIDDINGS. Will the gentleman be a | 


little more explicit? 1 do not know precisely to | 


what he ellades? 

Mr. LETCHER. I mean the correspondence 
between Mr. Ellis and Mr. Wilson, the Senator | 
from Massechusetts? 

Mr. GIDDINGS,. I indorse that part of it 
written by Mr, Wilson, fully. I do not know 
much about that of Mr. Ellis. 





Mr. LETCHER. Do you indorse all the sen- | 


timents expressed by Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I do indorse all the senti- 
ments expreseed in that.correspondence, so far as 
to say, thatthe Federal Government has no power 
of interference with the existence of slavery in the 
Sutes. My friend must know that I have laid | 


down that doctrine in express terms, but a Ilitle || 


more in detail than it is contained in that letter. 
Mr LETCHER. Well, let me try the gentle 

man on another point-a little more explicitly. 
Mr. GIDDINGS. A moment if you please. 





* The following extract from the Richmond Whig, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1855, shows that Cam not mistaken in the temper 
and patriotism Of the South; all our Eo will b» true: 

‘+ We have thus given only a brief sketch of the debate 
jast Friday, in order to fet the southern people Know its 
true purpert and character. It is useless to say that 
when these doctri Witson and Wane are attempied 
to be carried out by Congress, there will be an end of the 

Upion. Tie Soutt will gotsubmit to such Abolition incen- 
diarism. If they shall sueeerd in their pues it will, 
indeed, be a dark day for the country. Upoa them, how- 
ever, and those who sustain them, will rest. the : 
bility and al! the cc - As much as we love and 
rahe a Union, sn ad rather coe it shivered into a 

Hausand weces | submit to degradation which 
Sewanp and tis vile confederates propose to upon the 
South. Se or determine 
whether nidn, hallowed in so many respects and 
shall survive or die.” ™ 


1} 
| 


| practically a Know-Nothing. 
itis the land || 
It is the land in which is || 


in the correspondence which |) 


ment from the institution of slavery, and leave that || to know of the gentleman from 


institution entirely with the States. 
Mr. LETCHER, Upon the principle, I sup- 
pose, that, as we inherit it from the North, their 


children feel the stain of it and want to relieve | 


their ancestors from it. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Well, I can go into that 
question if the gentleman wishes it. 

Mr. LETCHER. Stopa moment. There is 
another question which I wish to put to the gen- 
tleman. Suppose he had been interrogated on the 


_ question of slavery, and the power of the Govern- 


ment over slavery, what would have been his 
answer? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I do not believe I should 
have done it better than Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. LETCHER. Would you not have gone 
a little further than he does? 

Mr. GIDDINGS.. I might have gone more into 
detail. 
and comprehensive manner, I should probably 
have done it in neatly the same terms as he has 
done, 


more into detail. . 
Mr. LETCHER. I should like to know 
whether the gentleman from Ohio and Mr. Wilson 
both belong to the sarae organization—the Know- 
Nothings? 
Mr. GIDDINGS. Noman will impute that 
tome. I know something. 





But if I had undertaken to do it ina brief | 


His letter contains everything that I have | 
said to-night, only I have elaborated and gone 


{Laughter.] I have | 
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known enough, at all events, to keep me here for || 


twenty years. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. LETCHER. 1 know the gentleman is not 
I know that very 
well. 
Nothing, and practically upon the same platform 


with Mr. Wilson with regard to the slavery ques- | 


tion, is what I want to know. 
Mr. GIDDINGS. My friend, I suppose, asks 


guage of the day. I can say to my friend, that, 
individually, | “know nothing’”’ about that or- 
| ganization whatever, either by precept, example, 


|| or anything else, excepting, of course, what | 


| have seen in the public press. 


; {Laughter.} 
| Mr. LETCHER, 
| 


I find that nobody has 


| any personal knowledge about that organization. || 


| They all “ know nothing” about it. [Renewed 
laughter.) And I have yet to see the first man 
upon this floor—although it has been proclaimed 
that a number of seats in this Hall are occupied 
by Know-Nothings—who will acknowledge that 
| heis one. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. Banks] could not be screwed up to it the 
| other day, although every man in this House 
| would swear that the gentleman is a member of 
| the order. [Laughter] 

Mr. BANKS. No one asked me the ques- 


ion. 
| Mr. LETCHER. Well, then, I ask 
| Will the gentleman answer me? 

Mr. BANKS. What? 

Mr. LETCHER. Do you belong to the order 
of Know-Nothings? 

Mr.GIDDINGS. One moment, if you please. 
I want to answer the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. LETCHER. Oh, I cannot get anything 
out of you. {Laughter.]} ; 

Mr. GIDDLNGS. I only want to say that I 
| donot belong to any organization of that kind, 
whatsoever, 

Mr. LETCHER. = Very well.. That is frank. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I have no knowledge of any 
such organization. : 

Mr. LETCHER. Now, let me try the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. Does he belong to 
the organization called Know-Nothing, that has 
been the subject of comment by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Rorrin] to-night? 

Mr. BANKS. I belong to an organization— 
not that I know that it is called by the name of 
Know-Nothing—but that answers the description 
that is generally u by that name in my 
own town. Nobody has asked me the question 
before. ce have — declined to answer it, and 
nobody **sorewed me up to it.’ 

“Mr. LETCHER. Then I have gotten one 
anti-slavery gentlemen here to acknowl the 
corn. {Great laughter.) He is the first. Now, 


it now. 
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|| many others are said to be here, and I should like 


is one of the rales of this organization to know 


| the last answer of the gentleman from Massachy- 
| setts, the Elouse will have no difficulty in arriving 
/atthe conclusion that the party has been prety 


| fact. 


| Massachusetts. 
| organization to which the gentleman alludes, { 
/ never knew, and have no knowledge any more 
But whether he is theoretically a Know- || 


|| repert to that effect, and it is most remarkable that 
|| gentlemen living in the same State, one the leader 

me if f belong to that political or moral organiza- | 
| tion called Know-Nothing in the common lan- || 


|, {Laughter, ] 
| they on 
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0 Masrach 
since he acknowledges himself to be a high 
in the organization, how many of his foll 
are members of this House? 

Mr. BANKS. I do not know one, 

Mr. LETCHER, It is very remarkable that 
the gentleman should bethe head of a family, an: 
know none of his children—is it not? (Laughter. | 
I*take it that the gentleman is about as nearly a 


uset ts, 
priest 
OWers 












{Renewed laughter.] 1 have heard it said that i: 






nothing, to know nobody, to say nothing, to hear 
all they can, to retail all they hear, and to make 
the best use of all they hear, and I think, after 









accurately described. 5 

Now, jet me call attention to another fact in 
connection with this matter. Here is Senator 
Wilson, who is said to be a Know-Nothing, 
That is a conceded fact, as I understand. I take 
it the genueman from Massachusetts knows the 









Mr. BANKS. Ido not, 

Mr. LETCHER. Does the gentleman mean to 
deny that he and Mr. Wilson are brethren in the 
same organ:zation, sailing under the same colors, 
and struggling for the same ends? 

Mr. BANKS. Mr. Wilson and myself have 
long been struggling for a change in the politics of 
Whether he is a member of the 














than from what the geytleman says is the general 


report. 
Mr. LETCHER. Then there is a general 








of the Know-Nothings from his State in this 
House, and the other occupying the same position 
in the Senate, and tnat each should not know 
whether the other belongs to the organization! 
It does strike me as most extraor- 
dinary that there should be an organization which 
is sweeping over the country from North 
to South and trom East to West, obliterating all 
old party lines, breaking up all old party organi- 
zations, burying all ** old fogy” politicians and 
demagogues, and. building up all things anew, 
and which is to give us a sort of political mil- 
lenium, and yet of these two-men of political 
prominence, residing in the same State, having the 
same political objects in view, and struggling for 
the same political ends—the relief of their State 
from the power of the party that has hitherto con- 
trolled it, under the lead of Webster and Everett, 
and yet neither knows whether the other belongs 
to the organization! 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Let me put one interrogs- 
tory to the gentleman? 
' Mr. LETCHER. Not just now. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. One short question only. 

Mr. LETCHER. 1 have-no doubt the gent!e- 
man from Ohio feels sympathy for his brother 
Abolitianist from Massachusetts, and would like 
to get him out of this scrape. : 

Mr. GIDDINGS. lL answered your question. 

Mr. LETCHER. Yes; thegentleman answered 
me frankly enough. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. | Then let me ask if you are 
a Know-Nothing? ({Laughter.} — | 
Mr. LETCHER.. _Noy ‘sir; neither pract- 
cally, theoretically, morally, socially, or in ®0y 


way. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. That is the usual answer. 
[Roars of Jaughter.} ae 
- Mr. LETCHER. -Let me say to the gentleman 
more than that: that whenever I shall join * 
society, whenever | shall get my own consent '0 























































joina , that I shall not have 
the manliness to say Iam a member of, | trust | 
shall not be here, nor in any other position where 
confidence shall be reposed in me by.a just ard 
generous constitu such as I represent here. 
Te ei tk sin be Se 
in back to the point I-was discuss- 
ing. . u i. r, admittedly 
elected to the > United States by * 
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| believe—the only poor soul who could muster 

yotes enough to get into the body, (laughter)— 

and there Were some four or five Whigs, but the 

remaining four or five hundred all belonged to this 

orvanizauon. Isitnot so? I pause fora reply. 

Now, | have heard that none of those men are | 
bogus Know-Nothings, in the popular acceptation 

of une term, but that they are ail of the real genu- | 
ine stripe. Cah the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts tell me how that is? 

Mr. BANKS. I cannot say. 

Mr. LETCHER. The gentleman ‘cannot | 
say ’? Well, sir, I take it that the people of the | 
South will want to know before they are disposed | 
to go the full length in this matter. 

Well, let us come still nearer home. There is | 
the State of Pennsylvania, in which an election 
for Senator was to take place to-day. Thereisa 
etroug party of Know-Nothings in the Legislature 
of that State. We know that they have been in 
trouble for some considerable time in regard to | 
the election of a Senator, and we have seen in 
the papers which reached the city this morning 
the letter of General Cameron, their candidate, 
announcing his platform of principles, and it is the 
identical platform which has been laid down here 
to-night by the gentlemen from New York, [Mr. 
Goopwin,| and the gentleman from Ohio, |Mr. 
Gwoines.| Now, how is it, that with an organi- 
zation protessing to be national, and to have no 
other object in view but the preservation of the 
Union, the perpetuity of our institutions, and the 
glory, honor, and prosperity of our common coun- 
try, that whenever they are called upon to elect 
officers, their candidates come in on anti-slavery 
platforms? Elow does that accord with the prin- 
ciple of nationality that is claimed for the organi- 
zation? How does it harmonize with that devo- 
tion to the Union, that anxious desire to preserve 
all our institutions, to build up our trade, and to 
advance everything that is the common property 
and the common glory of all the citizens of this 
great nation? [low do gentlemen undertake to 
explain these facts? Yet so it is. That is the 
result. Here is the New York election. Here is 
the Pennsylvania senatorial election. Hereis the 
Pennsylvania congressional election, where even 
the Nebraskaites and the Democratic anti-Nebras- 
kaites were swept down in one common wreck. 
Here is the congressional election in New York, 
which they say, was brought about by Kuow- | 
Nothings. 

Mr. WITTE, (interrupting.) Will the gentle- | 
man from Virginia allow me to make a remark 
which bears upon this point of his speech? | 

Mr. LETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. WITTE. It is this: that there is not one 
single member from Pennsylvania who will come 
to this House, in the next Congress, for the first 
time, as an anti-Nebraska man, who has not been 
tected by a combination of what there is of the | 
Abolition element in our State, with Know-Noth- | 
ingism and anti-Nebraskaism. 

Mr. LETCHIER. lam very much obliged to 
the gentleman for his information. 

Mr. WITTE. I desire that point to be clearly 
understood, because I do not wish the old Com- 
monwealth to be misrepresented, and the title 
“Democracy ”’ to be prostituted. I want it to be 
distinctly understood that every member not a 
Democrat, who comes here for the first time in 
the next Congress has obtained his seat by an 
unholy coalition between the three elements which 
lhave designated: Abolitionism—what there is of 
itin the State—anti-Nebraskaism, and Know- |, 
Nothingism. 

Mr. FLORENCE. With a sprinkling of. 
Maine lawism. 

Mr. LETCHER. Iam very much obliged to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Wirte,]} 
for the facts he has furnished. Now, sir, let us 
look at some of the other States. Here is the 
State of Ohio, for instance. Will there be a sol- 
tary Nebraska man from that State in the next 
Congress, because, if I understood the gentleman | 
from Ohio, [Mr. Campsext,] some time ago, he | 
suid there would not be a Nebraska man from that | 
State in the next Congress? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Not one, thank God! 
_ Mr. LETCHER. ‘Not one, thank God !!”’ Put | 
down, sir, as the gentleman uttered it. When |, 
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you come to the State of Indiana, how many do 
you think are left there to tell the tale? 

A Memeer. Two. 

Mr. LETCHER. Mr. Miter and Mr. Ene- 
LIsH are the only two left in that State. What 
brought about these results there? Was it the 
same thing as in theState of Pennsylvania? Was 
it brought about by Know-Nothing influence? 
Was it the same thing which has brought new 
members and a Senator here from the State of 


Illinois? Was it the same thing which brought 


so many new members here from the State of 
Wisconsin? And these, I believe, embrace about 
all the elections, save that of Massachusetts, 
which have occurred since last fall. 

A Memser. Michigan. 

Another Memper. New Jersey. 

Mr. LETCHER. Yes, there is Michigan. 1 
had neglected that, and New Jersey, where the 
same result is effected. Here then comes, last of 
all, the State of Massachusetts. She sends an 
entire new delegation, I believe, with the exception 
of two. What was the cause of that change, 
sir? Were not the gentlemen who are now here 
strong enough in their opposition to Southern in- 
stitutions and to Southern rights, to secure the 
retention of their position? Did they differ in 
respect to the fugitive slave law, or on any other 
question from the gentlemen who will appear here 
in the next Congress? The only difference be- 
tween them sir, is, I imagine, that those who come 
here in the next Congress come fresh from the 
people, come with all the feelings, with all the an- 
imosities, with all the prejudices which have been 
engendered by this combination in Massachusetts, 
and, therefore, with a more bitter and more de- 
termined spirit to accomplish their purpose, cost 
whatit may. The resuitin Massachusetts is an 
admitted Know-Nothing triumph, and in many of 
the other States I am informed that the Demo- 
cratic party was defeated by the power and influ- 
ence of this new organization. 1 do not charge 
that the southern Know-Nothings sympathize 
with the views of northern KKnow-Nothings on 
slavery. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
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February 28, 1855. 
In reply to Mr. Steruens, of Georgia. 


Mr. CAMPBELL said: 


Mr. Cuairman: It is now past ten o’clock in 
the evening of one of the expiring days of the 
Thirty-Third Congress. [ rejoice, as the country 
rejoices, that we so nearly approach the hour of 
its dissolution. The history of this Congress, I 
fear, sir, will prove tothe future that we have done 
more of evil than of good. I look back in vain 
upon the pages of its Journals for proof that we 
have done much that is either calculated to pro- 
mote the great interests of our own natiun, or the 
cause of humanity at large. It is not my purpose 
now to review our acts in detail. It is enough to 
say that when this Congress and the present Ad- 
ministration came into power under a pledge to 
economy, it found our National Treasury full to 
overflowing. If measures enough have not already 
passed to drain it, means will be provided before 
next Sabbath morning, not only to draw from the 
sub-Treasury vaults the last dollar of the people, 
but such, sir, I predict, as will compel the Execu- 
tive to call upon the incoming reform Congress to 


issue Treasury notes to enable it to raise the 
| means necessary to carry on the Government. 


Again, sir, when we were first convened, that 
sectional strife which had so often disturbed the 
national harmony and endangered the perpetuity 


| of the Union had happily subsided, and the whole 


country rested upon the assurance that it had 
oul its long-desired repose. Sir, 1 cannot, 
without deep emotion, again cail attention to the 
condition of public sentiment produced by that 
reckless act of this party, which, regardless of 
plighted faith, and defiant of popular will, repealed 
the Missouri compromise. We came here full of || 
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hopes of futureharmony—we separate with hearts 
full of fear that the storm which the uncalled-for 
Nebraska act has occasioned will not be allayed 
without serious results to the great interests of our 
common country. If it brings woe to our people, 
let this Administration and is party be held re- 
sponsible, because in every branch of the Govern- 
ment they have held unlimited power. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 propose to reply to the last 
speech of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Sre- 
PHENS] upon the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise There are some remarkable incidents con- 
nected with the controversy between us which 
call upon metodo so. That controv>rsy origin- 
ated in the consideration of the bill proposed by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Mace} to exclude 
slavery from Kansas and Nebraska. When I 
entered this Hall on the 14th day of December, 
the gentleman from Georgia had the floor, and 
was discussing its merits. I had no expectation of 
embarking in the discussion until, when near the 
close of his speech, he undertook to prove, in 
substance, that the labor of a slave in Georgia 
was more successful than the labor of a freeman 
in Ohio. Sir, this proposition, in such a crisis as 
this, involved a principle worthy the consideration 
of any statesman in any civilized land upon the 
face of the earth. 

sut there were other considerations which 
prompted me to meet the gentleman in controvert- 
ing so startling an assumption. I had left behind 
me in my native Buckeye-land, where the foot of 
slavery never made its imprint, brothers, kindred, 
true and trusty friends, laboring freemen in every 
branch of industry. I should have been recreant 
to my duty here, false to every impulse of my 
nature, and treacherous to the great cause of human 
freedom, to have permitted the gentleman’s com- 
parison and statistics to remain unanswered. I 
obtained the floor after he had spoken his hour 
without any interruption from me, and proceeded 
to reply. I yielded to him in my hour, thirty- 
three times, as appears by the record revised by 
himself, and I afterwards submitted the reporter’s 
notes to him for revision,and such additions as he 
chose to make explanatory of his views. Under 
this state of facts, | had reason to believe the con- 
troversy was closed. But a month afterwards, 
the gentleman again took the floor and delivered 
a premeditated and elaborately prepared assault 
upon my reply, charging among other matters, 
that I had sized his argument to my capacity to reply 
to his! Sir, itis a matter of indiiference to me as 
to how high an estimate the gentleman may place 
upon his ** argument,’’ or how low he may scale 
my ‘*capacity’’ to meet him; this House and the 
country will give to each of us our just level. 
When I arose to correct one of his statements, 
with haughty mien, he replied to me that my in- 
terruption had no pertinence, and then, again, he 
said ‘* Be brief, sir, | have no time to spare.’” 
May I not, under such circumstances, suggest 
that the gentleman discovered that he could not 
‘‘size’’ his courtesy in debate by the extent of 
the task he sought to perform, in assuming that 
slave labor was superior to free labor! 

Again, sir, the honorable gentleman would seem 
to demand for his statistics and agguments great 
ferce, for he told us he was *‘ never wrong.”’ I 
cannot set up for myself such infallibility! 1am 
often wrong; butin this contest I feel a conscious- 
ness that the right is with me, and until I am satis- 
fied of my error, neither contemptuous contortions 
of countenance, violent gesticulations, nor high- 
toned annunciation can move me one hair’s breadth 
from my position. 

Again, sir, the honorable gentleman seems to 
assume for himself a very elevated position, and 
to assign to mea very humble one. In alluding 
to our controversy of December 14th, he compares 
me to the ‘‘ wild boy of the forest, with bow and 
arrow, attempting to shoot into the moon!’’ With- 
out questioning the gentleman’s good taste, I sub- 
mit lo the stigma of the ‘* wild boy of the forest.” 
There is quite as much truth as poetry in it, for 
bears were very plenty 

* Around the hut where I was born,” 
and, in boyhood, it was occasionally my lot to trav- 
erse the forest paths in night’s dark hours, when 
the wolf howled behind me. And, Mr. Chairman, 
I shall not controvert the claim which the gentle- 
man’s figure sets up—that he is the veritable man 
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inthe moon! I stood at my desk when the gen- 
tleman delivered his speech, as I am here now, 
““ With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows.’’ 


” 


ready to ‘shoot at folly as it flies, whether to 
the green cheese of the moon, or to the sweet 
potatoes of Georgia! s 

The honorable gentleman is adroit in his effort 
to escape the consequences of the issues he had 
the temerity to present to this House. 1 shall 
bring him back to them in due time, after dispos- 
ing of the outside matters he has introduced. I 
quoted him as saying ‘* the South asks nothing,’’ 
and he charges me, therefore,with ** putting words 
in his mouth which he did not utter.’’ It is due 
that I should pive the gentleman the benefit of his 
language as published in his first speech as revised 
by himself. Ele said: 

“But when did we ever come up and ask any aid from 
the Government of the United States? ‘The constant prayer 
of the South to you has been to stay your hands. .4/i that 
we ask of you is, keep your hands out of our p ckets. That 
is all that the South usks, and we do not get even (hat.”’ 

Now, sir, may I not ask whether the gentle- 
man’s complaint has not for its foundation a mere 
quibble? The substance of his charge is, that the 
free States have been robbing the South. In what 
manner has this alleged plunder been perpetrated 
through the General Government? Let us briefly 
examine. 

Have we robbed you through our tariff laws? In 
1816, Mr. Calhoun was the advocate of a protect- 
ive tariff. The free States never demanded protec- 
tion, until under the system proposed by the South, 
they had been induced to invest, in permanent 
manufactories, buildings, and machinery, their 
capital. ‘Then they claimed that, in good faith, 
the system should be continued. In 1824-’2s the 
system was advocated by southern statesmen, 
such as Jackson, Benton, Eaton, Richard M. 
Johnson, and others. Besides, sir, every branch 
of southern industry has been as fully protected 
by all our tariff laws as those of the tree States. 
‘There is no injustice in this branch of Federal 
legislation. If there is, I challenge the gentleman 
io show It. 

Have we robbed you through our improvement laws ? 
i assert, without the fear of contradiction from any 
source, that in all the bills that have ever passed 
Congress for the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors, the slave States have received a much greater 
amount from the National ‘Treasury, according to 
their Federal representation, than the free States. 
Such was the case last session. Itis so now. In 
the future, you will not complain if, in this branch 
of legislation, we say, *‘ keep your hands out ef our 
pockets !”” 

Have we robbed you in expenditures for acquiring 
additional territory? On a former occasion I as- 
serted that the free States had never asked for the 
acquisition of new territories; and attributed to 
southern demands all the acquisitions since the 
organization of the Government, to wit: Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, California, Utah, and New Mex- 
ico, and the Mesilla valley. These annexations, 
the result of southern influence, including the war 
with Mexico, (the fruit of annexation,) cost the 
Federal Government more than tio hundred mil- 
lions of dollars,@md furnished a legitimate item in 
reply to the charge of robbery. 

The gentleman goes into an elaborate calcula- 
tion to prove that a portion of this territory is in 
northern latitudes. ‘The truth of this proposition 
does not affect my point. The acquisitions are 
all the result of southern demands upon the Fed- 
eral Government, the purpose being to strengthen 
the political power of slavery, which has always 
been successtul. The repeal of the Missouri com- 
premise, and the admission of slavery into Kansas 
and Nebraska, consummate this policy of the 
slave States; because our national history shows 
that no free State has ever yet been formed from 
territory from which slavery had not been posi- 
tively excluded by law. 

Have we robbed you through the postal arrange- 
ments of the General Government? Look, sir, into 
the last page of the President’s message and 
accompanying documents upon our desks. We 
have here the figures of an annual robbery. The 
figures stand thus: 


Slave States, cost of mail transportation......:.....$2,087,2°5 
Slave States, postages. &C., paid.....ccseseeeeseee 1,487,984 
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Free States, postages, &c., paid 
Free States, cost of mail transportation, &c 
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‘The free States pay more than $2,000,000 above 
the cost of their mails, whilst your slave States 
(Georgia being a leading defaulter) are annually 
nearly $600,000 behind. Our people are taxed 
for the letters you receive, and the day is not far 
off when they will say to you, through the solemn 
forms of law, *‘ keep your hands out of our pockets !”” 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s last speech dis- 
closes a purpose to evade the issues of our first 
controversy. I am, therefore, induced to follow 
him brieily 10 his filioustering wanderings to Cuba. 
tie wants to annex that rich island. Inasmuch as 
Spain will not sell it, he seems to propose that our 
people should become land pirates, and take it 
through the process of throat cutting. In refer- 
ence tu our objections to his ideas ot acquisition, 
he says: ‘* | see none but an obstinate, fixed, and 
blind dogmatical nonsense !’? And in another part 
of his speech he says: 

** My record may stand asitis made up. [have no desire 
to change or moaily itin the least; pot even to cross a é or 
dotani. By it, as it stands, I uin wiiing t» abide while 


living, and by it to ubiie wien dead. [t Was not made fora 
day, or for an election, but for all time to come.’’ 


Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman has 
called attention to his record, with ali the solemn 
forms of ** a Jast will aud testament!’’ I had oc- 
casion, on the 14th of December, to look into his 
record, and will now take up other parts of it, 
with a view to ascertain whether he had not as 
well add a codicil, by way of explanation. He 
seems to regard my argument as deticient in power 
compared to his own. I choose, therefore, to 
reply to his late demonstration in favor of taking 
Cuba whilst Spain refuses to sell it, by the forcible 
remarks which his record shows he made in this 
liail on a former and similar occasion. I read 
from the Congressional Globe, volume 19, page 
163. During our war with Mexico, an obsiacie 
to a treaty of peace was presented in the refusal 
of Mexico to dispose of her territory. On the 
2d of ebruary, 1848, the honorable gentleman 
gave utterance tu the tullowing noble sentiments. 
tie seems now to repudiate them. I havea right 
to appropriate them to my present purpose, and 
to adupt them as my own. By doing so, | have 
assurance that | quote authority that will com- 
mand from the honorable gentieman more atten- 
tion than the ollspriog of iny own intellect: 


‘* The sine gua non for peace in the instructions to Mr. 
Trist, was to take New Mexico and Calitornia, and pay 
$15,000,000 or $20,000,010. No man can be mistaken. 
‘The reason that peace was not made, was because Mexico 
Was unwilling to sell a portion of her country 3 and the 
avowed object in now conunuing it, is lo compel and force 
her to make the surrender, or to take the whole of it. 

** Sir, L take this earliest Opportunity of saying that I 
shall never tax my constutuents for any such object. I 
they Wish to conuibute their substance to sustain a policy 
so odious and detestable, so entirely at war with the most 
sacred principles upon which their own Government is 
founded, they must send some other persou liere to lay the 
taxes. I never shail do if. 

~The President assumes, if I understand his position, 
that the honor aud interest of this country r quire us to 
make this demand of Mexico. Sir, 1 whotly dissent from 
any such doctrine. The honor of this country dves not and 
canncet seguire us lo force and comy el the people of any 
other to seil theirs. | have, 1 trust, as high a regard tor the 
national honor as any man. Itis the brightest gem inthe 
chaplet of a nation’s glory ; and there is néthing of which I 
am proudcr thau the high character for honor this country 
has acquired throughout the civilized world—that code of 
honor which was established by Washington, and the men 
of the Revolution, and which rests upon truth, justice, and 
honesty, which is the offspring of virtue and integrity, and 
which is seen in the length and breadth ot our land, in ail 
the evidences of art, and civilization, and moral advance- 
ment, and everyiling that tends to elevate, dignify, and 
ennoble man. 

*- ‘This is the honor of my admiration, and it is made of 
‘sterner,’ purer, nobler * stuff’ than that aggressive and 
degrading, yea, odious principle now avowed, of waging 
war agajust a neighboring people to compel them to sell 
their country. Who is here so base as to be willing, under 
any circumstances, to sell hiscountry ? For mysell, I can 
only say, if the last funeral pile of liberty were lgbted, I 
would mount it avd expire in its flames before I would be 
coerced by any power, however great and strong, to sell or 
surrender the laud of my home, the place of my nativity, 
and the graves of my sires! Sir, the principle is not only 
dishonorable, but infamors. As the Represeutative upon 
this floor of a high-minded and honorable constituency, I 
repeat, that the principle of waging war against a neigh- 
boring people to compel them to sell their country, is not 
only dishonorable, but disgraceful and infamous. What! 


shail it be said that American honor aims at nothing higher | 
‘than land, than the ground on which we tread? Do we 
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look no higher in our aspirations for honor, than do the 
soulless brutes? Shall we disavow the similitude of Our 
Maker, and disgrace the very name of man? Tell it not » 
the world. Let not suct an aspersion and reproach res; 
ourname. I have heard of nations whose honor could be 
satisfied with gold, that glittering dust which is so precic 
in the eyes of some ; but never did | expect to live ty seer). 
day when the Executive of this country should annoy; ma 
that our honor was such a loathsome, beastly thing, thay it 
could not be satisfied with any achievements in arms 
however brilliant and gloricus, but must feed on earti,’ 
gross, vile dirt; and require even a pwestrate foe ty be 
robbed of mountain rocks and desert plains. I have jo 
such notions of honor ; and I have quite as little opinion of 
that policy which would spend fifty or a hundred mitijons 
of dollars in compelling the Mexicans to take filteen or 
twenty millions for New Mexico and California, on tie 
score of public interest.” ; 

Mr. Chairman, further back in the gentleman’s 
‘‘record,”’ which is to ‘* stand as it is made up,” 
| find wholesome suggestions from him, pertinent 
to his present propostiion to take Cuba. In vol, 
16, page 950, of the Congressional Globe, his 
record shows that he said to the American people, 
from his desk in this Hall: 

** We can only properly enlarge by voluntary accessions, 
and should only attempt la act upon our neighbors by sctiing 
them a good example.’’ . 


pon 


us 


Again, he repudiates filibustering for other na- 
tions’ territories: 

** Fields of blood and carnage may make men brave and 
heroic, but seldom teud to make nauons either good, virtu- 
ous, Or great.’’ 

Still further back in the pages of the gentle- 

9. 66 ” ; ; ac 
man’s ** record,’’ by which he abides, ** dead or 
alive,’’ he spoke well on the proposition of annex- 
ing Texas. Oathe 25:h January, 1845, (Congres. 
sional Globe, vol. 14, page 190,) he is reported as 
follows: 

‘* Much as he regarded the luster of the ‘ lone star,’ (and 
he would let it gleam on,) he admired the brilliant galaxy 
of the present Confederacy of our glorious old twenty-six 
States, as they now existed, more. And rather than that 
star, shooting from its orbit and coming into ours, should 
produce contusion, he should say let it gieam on alone, and 
remain where it was.”’ 


It will be remembered that during the pendency 
of the Mexican war the question was raised here, 
whether we should exact from Mexico any of her 
territory as a condition of peace. On the 221 of 


January, 1847, (Cong. Globe, vol. 17, p. 240,) ie 


offered in this House the following resolution: 


** Be it therejore vesolved by the Senate und House of Rep- 
resentutives of the United Sta'es cf America in Conyrcs 
assembled, That the present war with Mexico ¢ is not waged 
Witu a view to conquest,’ or the dismembermentof that le- 
puolic by the acqui-ttion of any portion of her terittory.’ 

And prior to this resolve (June 16, 1846, Cong. 
Globe, vol. 15, p. 982) he denounced acquisitions 
of territory: 

** As to the objcets of the war, he inquired what it was 
the intention of the Administr:tion to do? Was it to pu 
sue the conqu’stof Mexico? Wasitthat our soldiers mi ht 
‘revel in the halls of the Montezumas?’? Was it that we 
might acquire the Californias and all the mining districts os 
weil as the capital of Mexico itself? If so, he was opposed 
toit. He declared himself, inadvance, in favor of peace so 
soon as peace could be honorably obtained.’’ 

The gentleman’s pertinacity against acquisitions 
of territory was most remarkable. His was the 

7. rs 
firmness of the ‘*noblest Roman of them all.’ 
On the 12:hof February, 1847, (Cong. Globe, vol. 
17, p. 401,) he said, in reference to conquests and 
the war with Mexico: 

“If there were any other object. it was for the direct and 
settled purpose of conquest; and (hat he believed to lave 
been its main object. He declared himself opposed to the 
conquest and dismemberment of Mexico, either for the ¢x- 
penses of the war or for the satisfaction or indemnity ol 
our cilizens.’? 

He wants Cuba now. He would have our Gov- 
ernment violate or abrogate our solemn treaty wi! 
Spain, and turn out its reckless adventurers and 

. 9 
speculators to aid the * oppressed Cubans!”’ Mr. 
Chairman, there never lived a greater tyrant than 
Santa Anna. Our war with his Governmentclosed 
with the treaty by which we acquired the rich mines 

. . . * T ant 
of California and the vast Territories of Utah and 
New Mexico. How ran the current of the gene 
tleman’s sympathies for the ‘* oppressed”? of tyr- 
anny then? What were his views of an extension 
of our domain? On the 19th of February, 1849, 
(Cong. Globe, vol. 20, p. 557,) the following 
resolution was submitted to this House by one e! 
its members from my own State, [Mr. Schenck:] 

‘ That the President of the United States be, and he 18 
hereby, authorized and instructed to enter forthwith into 
negotiations with the Government of the Republic ot Mex- 


ico for the surrender to said Republic of all the territories 
known as New Mezico and Upper California, or 50 mule 
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shereof as lies west of the Rio Grande, of any title thereto 
wich Was acquired by the United States under the fifth 
article of the treaty between the United States and Mexico, 
ode and concluded at Guadalupe Hidalgo, on the 2d day 
of February, A. D. 1848, ” &e. 
The vote stood as follows: rs 
« YDAS—Messrs. Ashmun, Cranston, Crowel, Fisher, 
Giddings, Henry, Horace Mann, Palfrey, Schenck, Ste- 
Lens, and Toombs—l1.”? 3 
But, sir, 1 must leave the gentleman voting with 
his *Abolition”’ friends, and pass from this branch 
of his **record.”? Necessity does not require | 
further explorations. I said, on the 14th Decem- 
ber, when I interrogated him on the constitution- 
ality of the Wilmot proviso, that I had confidence || 
in him as aconstitutional lawyer. I repeat it now, || 
in connection with the question of our power to | 
annex territories. On the 25th January, 1845, | 
(Cong. Globe, vol. 14, page 190,) Mr. Stepuens, 
of Georgia, thus defines his position: 
“ He denied that the Constitution gives to Congress any 


power, either expressed or implied, to acquire foreign terri- | 
tory; or to the treaty-making power the right to acquire | 
territory for the purpose of extending the Union. He af- || 
firmed thatthe power given to Congress to admit new States | 
was limited to the then territory of the Union.’’ i 


Now, sir, | dismiss the points of the gentle 
man’s last speech, and I leave the ‘* record’? which 
he has given us for all time and eternity, too. I | 
cannot learn from it in what way we can annex 
Cuba, if he acquires it, either by purchase or by 
flibustering, without violating the Constitution 
voth he and I have sworn to support. Glancing 
thus hastily over its pages to learn wisdom on the 
great points of our power to annex territories, 
and then to exclude slavery from them, one might 
very naturally say: 

‘* Man’s a strange animal, and makes use 
Of his own nature, and the various arts, | 


And likes particularly to produce 
Some new experiments to show his——parts !”’ 
He presented an argument, in favor of taking | 
Cuba, to the people of Ohio, which it is proper 
I should notice in leaving the subject. He sug- 
gests that we are now required to pay heavy duties 
at Havana, under the laws of Spain, on Ohio pro- 
duce, which would not be required if the island 
was annexed. I wish to say to the gentleman, 
that whatever may be the code of national or inci- 
vidual morals in Georgia, in Ohio we regard | 
‘American fuith as higher than the profits on flour, 
and principle dearer to us than the value of pork! 
The Ohio farmer will not consent to cut the 
throat, or shoot out the brains of a Spanish sub- | 
jectin Cuba, on the gentleman’s promise that he || 
shall make two shillings’*more of profit on his pig! 
Mr. Chairman, | propose now to go back to the 
original issues which the gentleman presented in 
his first speech. ‘They involved: 1, the constitu- 
tionality; 2, the expediency of excluding slavery 
from our national ‘ferritories by an act of Con- 
gress. I have no desire to discuss self-evident | 
propositions, or those that are admitted by my 
adversary. Slavery is the antagonist of liberty.~) 
In the abstract, it is admitted to be a wrong, hence 
remarks on this point are needless. Upon the | 
question of the power of Congress over Terri- 
tories, under the Constitution, there has been | 
ground for dispute; but on the 14th of December 
the gentleman certainly united in my repudiation 
of the doctrine that we should give to the people 
of a Territory unlimited sovereignty. He de- 
nounced what is termed ‘‘squatter sovereignty,” 
thereby making an issue with those who aided 
him to pass the Nebraska bill, and net with me. 
On these points I pass him over to those who 
went for that bill on the ground that it secured to 
the people of the Territories the right of self- 
government, and the privilege of ‘‘regulating all 
their affairs in their own way.”’ 
I held that Congress had constitutional power 
to exclude slavery, and sought to fortify myself 
by the action of our great statesmen, as well as 
the opinion of the gentleman. To be sure, sir, he 
was rather fwistical in the course of my cross-ex- 
amination, and said that he had never expressed 
an opinion on this point, either here or before his 
constituents. I resorted, then, to that ** record,”’ 
and proved that he had exercised the power, and 
voted—in the Texas resolutions—to deprive the 
people of a Territory of the right to hold slaves, 
and to withhold from them the privilege of toler- 
ating slavery under any State constitution they | 
might adopt. My high estimate of the gentleman’s |} 


- you also. 


integrity and ability forbade me from supposing 
that he had willfully violated the Constitution he 
had sworn to support; and I assumed that he 
agreed with me that Congress had power to legis- 
late for the exclusion of slavery from Territories. 
He did not dispute the assumption. Sir, I shall 
hold him to the point I established. He is a dis- 
tinguished leader among southern members. His 
admissions have not been denied on this floor by 
southern members. Two months have elapsed, 
and no southern newspaper that I have seen has 
denied their correctness. I have, therefore, the 
right now to assume—and shall assume—that the 


| South, and especially members from the State of 


Georgia, unite with me, as the gentleman did, in 
acknowledging the constitutional right of Congress 
to exclude slavery from all the Territories of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. BAILEY, of Georgia. I have seen the 
liberality of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Camp- 
BELL] in extending, on being interrupted, the priv- 
ilege to explain and to answer. He knows well 
enough that on the floor I have never sought to 
intrude on the time or attention of any one; but 
from reference having been made to Georgia, I ask 
him to allow me the privilege of speaking briefly 
on this subject. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Ihave much to say and 
but little time. If the gentleman repudiates the 
positions of his colleague, he can say so ina word, 
and place himself right on the record. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to say that I not only 
repudiate that position of my colleague, [Mr. 
ne but a great many other positions of 

is. 

(Mr. Baixey proceeded to define his position at 
length, stating that he believed the people of 
Georgia also repudiated the positions of his col- 
league, (Mr. Srernens.| Mr. B.’s speech will 
be found on pages 327-330. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. On this branch of the sub- 
ject [ have no longer any controversy with the 
gentleman’s colleague, [Mr. Srepnens.] We 
seem to have come together on the great question 
which underlies the whole difficulty, the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to exclude slavery from Ter- 
rilories. He joins me, too, in denouncing the 
doctrine of ‘‘ squatter ‘sovereignty,”’ as asserted 
by the friends of the Nebraska bill. If the gentle- 
man [Mr. Batrey] joins issue with us, I transfer 
his colleague (Mr. Steruens}tohim. They may 
have their contest before the people of Georgia. 

Mr. SEWARD, of Georgia. I ask the gentle- 
man to allow mea moment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Do you indorse the posi- 
tions of your colleague, [Mr. Steruens ?} 

Mr. SEWARD. No sir; I do not. 


’ 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Then I turn him over to 


Fight it out in Georgia. I carry on no 
controversy with your colleague further than we 
may disagree. 

Mr. SEWARD here expressed his regret that 
his colleague [Mr. Steruens] had not defined his 
position more promptly, and proceeded to define 
his own position, closing with the remark that in 
a particular contingency in reference to the right 
of slavery in Territories, &c., he was willing to 
see this Government rent asunder. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. All these threats of dis- 
solving the Union since the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise have become, in the free States, 
‘*stale, flat, and unprofitable!’? They do not 
frighten anybody. Much asour people may have 
loved the Union, they have pretty generaily made 
up their minds for the future, if this Union isto be 
perpetuated, it shall not be for the purpose of ex- 
tending slavery into free Territories. Southern 
gentlemen may stick a pin there! 

I have no design to interfere in any contest these 
honorable gentlemen from Georgia may get up 
among themselves. They may ‘reculate their 
domestic institution in theirown way,’’ and I will 
look on with entire complacency. The honorable 
gentleman to whom I reply, |Mr. Sreprens,] has 
substantially indorsed my positions as to the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to exclude slavery 
from Territories. I have proved by his *‘ record”’ 
that we have no power to sustain his proposition 
to annex Cuba, as he now proposes, without viola- 


| ting the Constitution we have solemnly sworn to 


support. 


Mr. WRIGHT, of Mississippi. If the gentle- 
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man denies the power of Coneress to annex Cuba, 
| ask him to explain his resolution of last session 
for the annexation of the Canadas, &c. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi cannot involve me in an inconsistency. 
My record, here and at home, is straightforward 
for the promotion of freedom, without proposing 
to violate the Constitution, or the rights of the 
South. The resolution to which he alludes, sub- 
mitted by meat the last session, simply authorized 
negotiations to be opened, to ac-ertain on what 
terms we might acquire the British Provinces in 
North America, in an honest and peaceful way. 
It merely presented the inquiry, ‘* What do you 
ask for them ?’’ without committing Congress to 
an agreement to pay the price that might be de- 
manded, or to annexation. It was a resolution 
of inquiry merely. Besides, Mr. Chairman, I 
thought that, inasmuch as the slave States had so 
often found power under the Constitution to annex 


| the Territories of Louisiana, Florida, Texas, 


California, Utah, New Mexico, and the Messilla 
valley—wading through rivers of blood, and ex- 
pending millions upon millions from the National 
Treasury to accomplish their purposes—and are 
even now willing to have a war with Spain for the 
acquisition of Cuba, to increase the slave power 
of the Union, we, of the free States, might ven- 
ture to make an honest, quiet, and peaceful inquiry 
as to the terms upon which we might ented our 
area of freedom northward. Mr. Jefferson de- 
clared the acquisition of Louisiana to be an act 
beyond the powers of the Constitution. The 
gentleman from Georgia agreed with him, as I 
have shown. The acquisition of Louisiana was 
justified only on that principle known as the 
‘higher law’’ of national necessity. LEvery ac- 
quisition since that finds no other authority than 
in the principles of that ** higher law.’? My posi- 


| tion is, that if the Constitution justifies acquisi- 


tions southward for slavery, it justifies them north- 
ward for freedom! If the slave Statesact upona 
principle of ** higher law’’ than the Constitution, 
the free States (being equal copartners in the firm 


| known as ‘* The Union’’) have a right to adopt it 


/and are not,’ 


as the rule of their action. And, Mr. Chairman, 
I intend to assert that right. The Constitution 
was formed with an implied understanding that 
no additional territory was to be annexed, and no 
new slave States admitted into this Union. The 
spirit of the instrument has oftentimes been vio- 
lated by the friends of slavery; their ‘* strict con- 
struction” arguments are only advanced when 
they fear the onward march of freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen apply the taunt of 
**Abolitionist’’ on this floor, and seek to effect 
their purposes by engendering prejudices. For my 
own part, I have to say that I have always hitherto 
been a Whig. Now, that the Whig party seems 
to have been numbered with the ‘things that were 
’ and the faithless Democracy has 
gone down below the point to which itis supposed 
the arm of resurrection can reach, I shall prefer to 
have my position known, now and hereafter, = 
the principles I may avow. I shall hold myself 
independent of every political organization which 
would interfere with the progress of justice, or put 
in jeopardy the great cause of American liberty. 
On this troublesome question of slavery I fortify 


| my position by the opinions of southern states- 


| men—of Georgia politicians 





Mr. BAILEY, of Georgia. Name them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Your patriots of 1776, of 
the day that tried men’s souls—the first colonists 
of Georgia—those who fought for our liberties. 
And, recently, your colleague, (Mr. Sreruens,] 
who. seems to have played the part of the flying 
Parthian, throwing hisarrow at his antagorist, then 
trusting to the fleetness of his horse for safety. 
But the gentleman has left his record behind him. 
On the 25th of January, 1845, he is thus reported: 

‘As a southern man and Georgian, he protested against 
the correspondence of the Secretary of State on this subject. 
The institution ofslavery was a domestic one, and the Sec- 
retary of State sought to make ita national one. He ob- 
jected to calling on this Government to strengthen the insti- 
tution of slavery.”’ 

Your institution of slavery is local. We deny 
the right of the free States, or of the General Gov- 
ernment, to abolish or interfere with it, in the 
States where it is tolerated, and we deny your 
right to authorize its extension or its support 
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through the power of the Federal Government, 
either by direct or indirect means. The Consti- 
tution confers no power on this subject, except 
for the reclamation of your fugitive slaves, and | 
regard any law to carry out that power, which 
denies the right of jury trial, not only as unjust, 
but practically inefficient. y 

{At this point a running discussion took place 
between Mr. Batcey, of Georgia, and Mr. Camp- 
BELL, in reference to trial by jury in the case of 
fugitive slaves. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I come now, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the consideration of the only point pre- 


sented by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. | 


Srepuens,] in his first speech,on which we appear 
to be at issue. That is, theexpediency of extend- 
ing slavery, the comparative merits of free and 
slave labor, and the relative prosperity of free and 
slave States. The responsibility of such a com- 
»arison does not rest upon me, and [ remind the 
aes that the gentleman invited the investiga- 
tion in his first speech, and followed it up vigor- 
ously in his last. I pursue it in no sectional or 
unkind spirit, but solely with a view to present 
fairly such facts as should direct us in legislation 
for the establishment of institutions in our unset- 
tled Territories. 

It may be well, sir, to ascertain, before we pro- 
vide for the increase of slave States or promote 
.he interest of slave labor, the number of American 
citizens who havea substantial interest in slavery. 

The census shows the number of whites in the 
slave States to be 6,222,418. 


Number of slaveholders..... o0ceces secccescccscesdhl gad 
Number owning less than five slaves............++ 174,503 
Number owning five and more slaves........ e+. .173,022 


It is a fact worthy of attention, that whilst the 
whole country is constantly being disturbed by 
this institution, there are, of the 20,000,000, only 
173,000 who own five slaves or more. In the 
slave States alone, the number of persons who 
do not own a single slave is 5,874,893; whilst the 
number of slaveholders 1s only 347,525. These 
figures prove either that a large majority of the 
people of the slave States are opposed to holding 
slaves on a principle, or agree with me, that even 
there free labor would be more profitable. The 
correctness of this conclusion can only be ques- 
tioned on the ground that the mass are too poor 
to own even one slave—an assertion which | am 
not disposed to make. 

There are twenty millions of our people, there- 
fore, interested in free labor, and he one third of 
a million who have property in slaves. [sit wise, 
is it just, that this interest of the few, which con- 
flicts with the interests of the great mass, as well 
as the genius of our Government, should be pro- 
moted by national legislation? The gentleman 
assailed the statistical facts which I presented on 
a former occasion. I shall not now confine my 
tables to the census returns from Georgiaand Ohio 
With a purpose to test more fully the merits of 
free and slave labor, [ have carefully compiled 
tables, drawing the line between the free and siave 
States. In presenting the results, I refer to the 
pages of the Compendium of the Census, from 
which my figures have been taken. 
MANUFACTURE, MINING AND MECHANIC ARTS, (page 179.) 

Capital Raw Hands Product. 

invested. material. employed. 
Free States $430,240,051 $465,844,092 950,573 9842,285,058 
Slave Stites, 95,029,879 — 86,190,639 160,627 165,423,027 
$335,210,172 379,653,453 789,946 $676,862,031 

The excess of profit in the free States, it will 
be seen, is nearly sEVEN HUNDRED MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 

In connection with our manufacturing establish- 
ments much is said about northern slavery. *Truc, 
sir, we have made slaves of our rivers and our 
mountain cascades. The Connecticut, and the 
Merrimack, the Miamis, and all the tributaries 
of the Mississippi, the mountain streamlets, are 
made to work in supplying the wants of man. Even 
now Niagara’s cataract, with more power than is 
contained in the bones and sinews of all the Afri- 
cans on earth, is being enchained and reduced to 
— by northern energy, for the benefit of 

an. 


Closely allied to the mechanical interest is the 
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' 
invention of labor-saving implements, &c. By 
reference to the list of patents granted, I find 
issued to the free States .....cceeseeee 13,944 
issued to the slave States....svcecccccees 2396 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ATTENDING SCHOOL, AND PER CENT. 
OF WHITE POPULATION, (Page 144.) 


Number of pupils, Percentage. || 
Free States.......0.+0++203,017,954 22.02 
Slave States.....eeccseee 970,396+ 15.46 


Number . Ratio for every one 
of Schools. thousand whites. 
Free States... cccsccs eee 62,433 4,683 
Slave States... .cccccecs - 16507 2,972 
LIBRARIES, OTHER THAN PRIVATE, INCLUDING SCHOOL, 
COLLEGE, AND CHURCH, (page 159.) 
Number. 
Free States..... totwtnecs SESE 
Slave States.....ccccese . 713 


Volumes. 
3,847,617 | 
654,194 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, (page 156.) | 
Number, Annual circulation. 


Free States... cccccsec cece 1,800 
Slave States....... inane 704 
DTHORCG 6 6. kccccee ee 1,096 





RATIO OF ILLITERATE TO NATIVE WHITE POPULATION, 
(page 152.) 


Slave States.......0.0. eee seouse cessawecene 8.37 per cent. 
Free States.......+.- 600 coccccce (occctencemeGe POF Cent, | 
RATIO OF ILLITERATE AMONG FOREIGNERS, (page 152.) | 
Free States......ccccccssscccsess Ses veces Oe Per cent. 
Slave States. ... .ccrecccccecccecccceccseesO.d/ per cent. 


COMPARATIVE RATIO OF ILLITERATE AMONG NATIVES AND 
FOREIGNERS, OVER TWENTY YEARS, (page 152.) | 


Native. Foreign. | 
Slave States..... Pesevces 17.23 percent. 10.62 per cent. 
Free States.....ccerccees 4.12 percent. 15.15 per cent. 


PER CENT. RATIO OF WHITE ILLITERATE TO TOTAL WHITE 
POPULATION, (page 152.) 

Slave States. Free States. Georgia. Ohio. 

8.27 3.36 8.99 3.12 

Itis worthy of remark that the State from which 
the gentleman comes, who institutes these inqui- 
ries, is ahead of the average of slave States in | 
‘* illiterate’? persons, Whilst Ohio, the State he se- | 
lected for comparison, is below the average of the 
free States. 

CRIME—PRISON STATISTICS. 

The gentleman goes into the statistics of crime, 
and claims a successful comparison. The result 
of his statistics might be answered by the well 
known fact that offenses are more promptly and 
severely punished in the free States than in the 
South. But there are other facts worthy of pre- 
sentation, connected with the statistics of crime, in | 
the present state of public feeling, in regard to 
foreign emigration. ‘The census tables prove | 
remarkable facts. The tables of illiterate show | 
that the foreign emigrants of the South are more 
intelligent than those of the North, and yet the 
percentage of crime among the foreigners in slave 
States is double that in the free States. Theratio 
of white persons imprisoned out of every ten | 
thousand, in the free States, (page 166,) is: 

PORDAS. ...000bscces se5s0e Kiehisadpec eee | 

AG O-BOM Ss 65865 as st ens Seesienseonee coves cccccs 1.991 

I have the official reports of the board of Gov- 
ernors of the alms-house of the city of New 
York, for the last year, which furnish important | 
disclosures. I quote the following figures: 

American. Foreign. 
City prison, received 1853........00's++-6,303 22,926 
WU OUR ONOO ABD. vibidin ca 6 cdon cicnsdc cee JOR 1,28 
Penitentiary, Black well’s Island, received 
from January 1, 1854, to December 9, 





TESS... ccs cs OS Ceereeeee cece cecees esos 833 2,72 
yi eter, TP eer eer oeeeeeeee F018 26,235 





The inference the gentleman would seem todraw | 
that crime is more frequent under a system of free | 
labor than of slave labor, is simply preposterous, | 
‘** blind dogmatic nonsense!’? Much of thecrime in 
the North is perpetrated by convicts sent to our 
shores from foreign countries. In proof of this, I 
submit the following extract from the New York 


** Yesterday morning a highly important arrest of twelve 
convicts, sent tothe United States at the expense of the 
Belgian Government, was effected by Sergeant Bell of the 
Mayor’s office, and officers Newman and Freude. 

“ During the past two years a large number of English 
felons have arrived here from Botany Bay, whom the au- | 
thorities of the Old World liberated from confinement, and 
paid their passage to this port to get rid of them. In the | 
course of the past summer, about fifty of these notorious | 
thieves were captured and returned.’’ * * * “ Theircrimes || 


' ranged from petit-larcenies tu robberies on the highway.” '! 


_mated at New York city prices! _ 
_ tables are erroneous as to the quantity of products, 


{February 22, 
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The United States consul at Antwerp iene 
wrote to Collector Redfield, of the city of Ney 
York, as follows: 


“‘Ithas been discussed in the Legislature of Beleium 
whether it would not be better to send to the United Sigs, 
all criminals at Government expense, rather than to mg 
tain them at home.”? 

I present these facts for the two-fold purpose of 
meeting the gentleman’s criminal statistics, and of 
calling the attention of our people to the outrages 

5 


which foreign Governments are perpetrating jn 


| turning loose their cut-throats upon our shores, 


PAUPERS. 
The census tables show the following results: 
Native. Foreign. Total, 


Slave States.. /...60 16,41]. .ccccces 4,819. cecceeee 21.09 
Free States .....+++-50,014........-63,689 ........113,703 

More than three fourths of the paupers in the 
slave States are native-born; in the free States 
nearly three fifths are foreign-born. The same 
general facts I have mentioned in reference to 
foreign criminals sent to northern cities apply to 
the pauper statistics. 

During the year 1853, there were admitted into 
two institutions of New York city, (Bellevue hos. 
pital and the alms-house,) as stated in the repart 
before me: 


POLEIRBOTR is 00 :6:66.5:04.040006 050600 Hh06ndtECOKeHEEOKEL 5,797 


AIMOPiCODS. 00000 csv0ce ap SiMURERE CRD Cod eR 66 Cake ees SEIS 
During the same time the city authorities fur- 

nished relief to the “‘ out-door poor:”’ 

FOTCIQNENS « «cccccc cc cccccs 0600s ceeses cesseescccccdD 4] 

Americans.......++ once cece cece enecceseeeeeees 5 


In this connection I submit a statement of 
pauperism in 1850, in several of the free States: 





Foreign. Native, 
Massachusetts occccc ccvcccccoccesccoss O5947 6.530 
NOW YORE hase cccccntecs cccdsascenssi deer 19,275 
Pennsylvania..... covcccsccccsvesesese DOun 5,893 
Bhode ISAs .. cccscn cxseccvcessccscne BAAD 1LwUS 


56,907 32,813 
GEORGIA AND OHIO. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has again pressed 
upon us his comparison of Georgia and Ohio 
prosperity, and assails the tables I presented ,show- 
ing the value of agricultural products of the two 
States on the basis of New York city prices. He 
protests against Ohio hay at sixteen dollars per 
ton, yet I have the Cincinnati prices current, pub- 
lished a few days after he delivered his last speech, 
showing that it was then selling in that city at 
seventeen dollars per ton. .He is startled, and 


| becomes nervous over the fact, that Ohio hay alone 
amounts to more than the cotton of Georgia. He 


complains, too, that | put down his Georgia sweet 
potatoes at fifty cents per bushel, and claims them 
to be worth two dollars in New York. His 
Georgia sweet potatoes are a perishable product, 
and during the short period they might form an 
article of commerce, and enter into the exports of 
Georgia, or into the general consumption of the 
State, they are not worth more in New York than 


|, the rate I affirmed in my former table. 


But, sir, 1 have prepared another table, includ- 
ing every product returned by the census, taking the 
prices current of New York of the 25th January, 
which I have preserved to fix the value, which 
the census does not furnish. To accommodate 
him I have rated his sweet potatoes at two dollars 
per bushel, although that figure presents the ab- 
surdity of giving Georgia nearly as much cred: 
for her sweet potatoes as for her great staple of 
cotton. I leave Ohio hay at sixteen dollars, (less 
than the Cincinnati price, whence it is shipped to 
southern ports in-large quantities.) Whatever 
sneers the gentleman may have for Ohio hay, and 
powerful as may be his eloquence in portraying 
Georgia’s success in corn-shucks, it is nevertheless 
unquestionably true that the quantity.of hay 
produced in Ohio, as returned by the census, 
estimated at Cincinnati prices, is six millions of 
dollars ahead of the cotton crop of Georgia esti- 
If the census 


it is not my fault, for it was the gentleman who 
commenced this comparison and referred me ‘0 
these tables. As to his offset of ‘‘ corn blades,” | 
have only to say, that common sense eught to 


|| prove to any mind that Ohio, with fifty millions 


of bushels of Indian corn, must produce nearly 


twice the quantity of ‘shucks,’ ** blades,”’ and 
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« fodder,” of Georgia, with her thirty millions of in Georgia. Will thegentleman claim that horses 
isiels. [have no time to spend on the insig- | and mules are raised in Georgia and exported ? If 
‘cant question of Georgia corn blades. I pre- he does, | ask where are they sent? 
ie (he gentleman will next set up the superior- 
if Georgia thunder! I cannot forbear quoting, | the census of 1840. The reason is easily explained. 
e amusement of western farmers, the gentle- | We have a greater number of sheep than Georgia 
’s description of the Georgia system of agri- | has of horses, mules, cattle, sheep, and swine! 
ire. He says: | The hog produces no wool! Our farmers have 
‘We grow an immense amount of grassin Georgia; but |, reduced their stock of swine and increased their 
wed. not save it! We put our labor in saving corn blades || herds of sheep. The annual product of wool is 
ms immense. It amounts to $3,500,000—$500,000 
more than the entire product of Georgia in wool, 
and in woolen, cotton, and iron manufactures! | 
present this fact to demonstrate that the value of 
live-stock depends upon the product, and not upon 
the quantity in numbers. This rule will apply 
more forcibly to neat cattle. In numbers, Georgia 
appears to have nearly as many cattle as Ohio. 
The great question is, where are the profits? Take 
the articles of butter and cheese, products from 
the dairies. The value of Ohio’s products in these 
Sure RG OWED itis. 4: éecc eenens x «$8,971,333 
Of Georgia’s only........eeeeeee 932,908 
Showing that Georgia, with more then three 
fourths the number of cattle held in Ohio, pro- 
duces less than one ninth part of the butter and 
cheese of that State. The product of Ohio, in 
butter and cheese alone, is four times as great as 
the entire product of Georgia in the manufactures 
of wool, cotton, and iron, which the gentleman has 
paraded. And, sir, it is greater than the entire 
product of Georgia in manufactures, mining, and 
mechanic arts, as exhibited in table page 179. 


( 


and Shee 

This is Georgia progress! Shé permits the *‘ im- 
mense quantities of grass”’ to go to waste, because 
she is too busy ingathering shucks! In Ohio, one 
javorer, With a patent mower, will cut down and 
cave hay which will furnish as much sustenance 
to stock as one hundred slaves in Georgia could 
eavein gatheringshucks. But, sir, | have inquired 
into this Georgia grass business! A southern 
planter, on this floor, (whose name I promised not 
to «ive,) gave me an account of the manner in 
which ‘immense quantities of grass” are pro- 
duced. He went home from Conzress, and one 
of his head darkies escorted him out to the corn- 
fields. The grass was higher than the corn, and 
hecharged the boy with having neglected the crop. 
Sambo readily replied, ‘* Not much corn, massa; 
but mighty nice crop of grass!’? Georgia, doubt- 
less, produces the ** immense quantities of grass’’ 
in like manner. 

1 submit, as an appendix, the table of agricul- 
tural products of the two States. I take the New 
York prices as the basis, for the reason that it is 
the head of the market of this country, and quite POTTS 
as accessible for the transportation of the surplus a ee ere eee 
products of Ohio as those of Georgia. The gentle- | gentleman complains of my former table 
man may quote Smith and McCullough till doom’s- || UV@er this head, and seemingly charges me with 
day, and still fail of success in proving that the | ™!Srepresentation. ewe to the table, (page 
prosperity of any community ought to be meas- | eal eee rn observed, under the caption 
ured by the amount of its products if consumed || © oe ucts of manufactures, mining, and the 
within its own limits. In comparing the success || Mechanic arts, the figures precisely as 1 gave 
of two States, the only just rule is to take a com- | them, and he would have observed, too, the per 
mon market whither the surplus products of the | C&t- profit of the two States in these een pagel 
labor of both are exported and sold. The gentle- | rr ne = industry. I stand by the table so 
man makes nothing by parading the figures which | ee — him, and reinsert it here, referring 
| hastily gave him some years ago, which merely |; to page 179: 
presented the then supposed rates of Ohio produce HANCPACTURES, ETC. 
upon our farms. My table for both Georgia and | Capital Raw Annual Per ct. 
Ohio products is predicated upon the current prices || ee ee deol bs 
in the city of New York, as reported a few days | pt <r e wae ag be tl aoa 
after the gentleman’s last speech, and I credit || ee ee ee ee were 
Georgia $14,000,000 for sweet potatoes, not a |, Ohio ahead..§$23,559,055 $31,273,020 §55,560,734 13.91 
bushel of which ever enter that market—a product ae 2 SS Se 
which either rots upon her soil, or is eaten up by | 
her negroes. Still, the agricultural products of || thirty-three per cent. greater than under slave 
Ohio, including live-stock, stand ahead of Georgia || labor. I wish him to mark that; and I challenge 
nearly one hundred millions of dollars ! | him toshow asingle erroneous figure. It embraces 

LIVE-STOCK. all establishments in both States in which there was 

The gentleman says the comparison of live-stock || 89 annual product of $00. 1 submit to every fair 
is ** still more favorable to Georgia.” I propose mind, whether the gentieman has treated the table 
to penetrate this pointa little deeper than the gentle- || fairly, and whether he has not attempted to bolster 
man has probed it. Live-stock, by the census || UP his sickly cause by charging misrepresentation 
tables, stands thus: upon my speech, at the same time he was sending 

















Ohio. Georgia. || forth, through his own, garbled or detached por- | 
Horses and mules......+++++0++++ 466,810 203,710 || tions of the returns. 
Cattle ..csseeeceeeeees renee aie || ‘The gentleman has invited me, by his imputa- 
SWINE . cece ccceeesceceesecessees LyUE ss a8 1 e ae eL: i . . 
GRIN xs <nadainndss cass snasseheee "560,435 | “ONS, to an exposition of his conclusions, which, 








ns com he says, are ‘* never wrong. 
7,733,458 4,035,290 


Now, sir, how has 





| 


——— || ufactures is more profitable than that of Ohio? 


Singular as it may appear, the census justifies || Instead of taking the table on page 179, which 
the gentleman in boasting that his State has a 


greater number of hogs than Ohio! What sort of 
hogs are they, and what do you do with them? 
Thousands of fatted hogs and bullocks are taken 
weekly into the New York market ffom Ohio, but 


Georgia? If one were introduced there, Barnum || Georgia profits ahead of Ohio; there he stops, and 
would have him in his museum in less than 


e | slides out everything else; at the same time, charg- 
twenty-four hours! - I would like to know of the | ing error to my figures, which included every 


gentleman to what market out of the State Georgia branch, whether in favor of or against free labor. | 


sends her fat beeves and hogs? If she exports, || By a different combination of figures, under his 


why is it that Ohio pork is often sent to Georgia? || sliding scale, he might have made his case much | 


Il have before me a report of the trade and com- stronger. In regard to manufactures, he says: 
merce of Cincinnati for the past year, made to the 


Chamber of Commerce, by which it is shown |) how theresult would stand, because Georgia has very little 
that the value of exports from that city alone of || capital invested in that business, aad Ohio has certainly 
pork in barrels, and other products of the hog, not enough to make it a matter of great importance there.” 
amounted to opwards of $9,000,000. | Now, sir, it is a remarkable fact that he ‘did 

Again, sir, many of the identical horses and | not look into the manufacture of iron.’’ By open- 
mules which make up the zentleman’s ‘ favorable || ing the Compendium of the Census, you will ob- 


Free Labor against Slave Labor My, Campbell. 


The number of hogs in Ohio has fallen off since | 


It shows the net profit under free labor to be. 


| heattempted to prove that Georgia’s labor in man- | 


includes every branch in both States, he turns | 
over to page 180, and takes the isolated interests | 
of manufactures of wool and cotton. He adopts | 
his *‘ sliding scale’ again; sliding in those figures | 
which make for him, and sliding out those which | 
who ever heard of such an animal there from || are against him. In cotton and wool, he finds | 


6 TJ have not looked into the manufacture of iron, to see || 
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ined thoroughly, on the one side, and those of 
iron on the other—(pages 180, 181.) 

I will give the footings of the tabie of iron man- 
ufactures: 


Establish- Capital Raw Product. 

ments, invested. materia!. 
re $3,731,150 $2,029,885 $4,453,049 
Georgia...... 10 70,200 41,936 115.884 





Ohio ahead. 214 $3,660,950 $1,980,949 $4,397,165 
Deduct entire product of woolen and cotton 
manulactures Of Georgia... ......seee0.++ 2,223,794 


Leaves...... paaddeescenuaaseterne’ e aaneds $2,113,971 





The product of iron manufactures in Ohio almost 
doubles the entire product of all the manufactures 
of wool, cotton, and tron in Georgia. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that it was inconvenient for 
the gentleman ‘*to see how the result would 
stand!’’ How he regarded it proper to parade 
cotton and woolen manufactures as consequential, 
and then assert in this House, with the tables be- 
fore his eye as to iron, that ‘* Ohio has certainly 
not enough to make ita matter of great importance 
there,’’ passes my comprehension. Jt may accord 
with the genileman’s ideas of statesmanship to 
consider a grave question in such a manner; but, 
using his own language, “I nail his tables to the 


counter as base coin!”’ 


WHISKY. 

Mr. Chairman, in my former tables I took no 
account of distilleries. This branch of manufac- 
tures 1s not everywhere regarded as creditable. I 
introduce the * institulion’’ now because the gen- 
Ueman has alluded to it, and wish to say that, 
although we make it extensively, there is not 
much of it drank in Ohio. We send heavy ex- 
ports to Georgia. Large quantities, I am told, 
are sent to the Yankees, down East, who color 
it with log-wood, put it in bottles, labeled hand- 
somely, call it ** London Dock,’’ ** Old Otard,’’ 
&c., &c.,and find a ready market for it in Georgia 
and the South attwo dollars per bottle. Thegen- 
tlemancould not procure data upon which to make 
his calculations. I submit a table, because the 
exports from distilleries and breweries, in Ohio, 
form a very heavy item. I have estimated the 
grain consumed at the market prices in Ohio and 
in Georgia, and the ale and whisky at the prices 
in New York, as adopted in the table of agricul- 
tural products. The following is the result: 


Establishments. Capital Raw material. Product. 
employed. 








Obie. «<.< 58 1,262,974 3,336 542 5,521,600 
Georgia.... 8 9.230 22.650 24,1980 
50 1,253,744 3,363,892 #5497 420 


The excess of Ohio’s product, in this branch of 
manufactures, over Georgia, is more than double 
the entire product of Georgia in the manufactures 
of wool, cotton, and iron. 


The annual product of Ohio, in butter, cheese, and whisky, 
18. ode cdccnccves snccescconssenccee scence secedMeeylow 
Annual product of Georgia, in all branches of 
manufactures, mining, and mechanic arts, (see 
page 179,) is..cccccccece dawsdednbaedd ces coce 7,006,585 


Obio, butter, cheese, and whisky, ahead,......§7,382,228 








Mr. Chairman, I have not felt the necessity of 
introducing this whisky argument, but it struck 
me as the proper material with which to ‘* wash 
out’”’ the gentleman’s figures. Besides, sir, it is an 
‘< institution,” a ‘* peculiar institution !’’ We have 
the same right so to dignify it that the people of the 
South have to call slavery aninstitution! Whisky, 
like slavery, is peculiar, too. It would be difficult 
to determine which of these institutions has done 
most to produce human wo. I have read argu- 
ments delivered from the sacred desk to show that 
slavery isa divine institution! If I had time! might 
quote as stong proofs from holy writ to show that 
whisky, too, is a divine institution. It is written, 
Zachariah ix, 17: 


‘‘ How great is His goodness, and how great is His 
beauty. Corn shall make the young men cheerful, and 
new wine the maids.”’ 


My crude opinion on the divinity of these two 


peculiar institutions is, that they are the inven- 


tions of man instigated by the devil! 
| Having presented _—— comparison of the man- 
'ufacturing interests of Georgia and Ohio, | will 


exhibit a single county in my State. Ohio con- 


table” are the product of Ohio, driven to and sold | serve the cotton and wool tables, which he exam- || tains eighty-seven counties: 
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‘The annual product of Hamilton county, Ohio, (page 295,) 
in munufaccures alone, and having only two Represent 
“ou this floor, is... 
Whole annual product in manufactures, 
nd mechanic arts, in the slave states of Geor- 
via, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, 
nd ‘Texas, (page 179,) having twenty-five 
Representatives in this House, and twelve 
Hpenalors, 


itive 


mining 
nining 


One county in Obio ahead of six slave States.. 


Having greased out the gentleman’s ‘never 
wrong’ figures with the butter of Ohio, washed 
oul the grease spot with our whisky, and beaten, 
with a surplus of nearly four millions, the entire 
product, in manufactures, mining and mechanic arts, 
of six of his sovereign States with slave labor, by 
the product of a single county in Ohio with free 
labor, 1 bid adieu to his tables on this point. 

CHURCHES, 

The table, page 138, shows: 

Ohio has churches to every 100 square miles.........- 9.86 
Georgia has churches to every 100 square miles. ......3.21 

Ohio ahead three to one. 

Table on page 136-7, shows churches having 
accommodations for the following numbers: 


Ohio.....1,457 
632 


.769, ratio to population 


Georgia.. 992, ratio to population, (part slave,) 69.100 


The table, page 139, shows the average value 
of churches: 
LF 5655 0 bb Avs CN EDED 046000 64680452906 0060 C Rr OE $142 00 


713 00 


Siso OV 


Ohio ahead in church comforts more than two 
to one 


Mr. DeBow’s note (same page) says, ‘* the New 
England and Middle States, and the Territories 
and California, have nearly the same average 
value to their churches, which is nearly rour 
TIMES THAT OF OTHER SECTIONS.” 

One of the happiest days in man’s life is that on 
which he leads to the altar and weds the object of 
his tenderest affections. Another of his happy 
days, naturally succeeding this, is that on which 
he receives into his arms his first-born! I cannot 
ay that the gentleman will appreciate this sug- 
realion; but | present the following table from the 
census to show, that according to this test, the 


people of Ohio enjoya higher degree of happiness | 


than those of Georgia. 


MARRIAGES AND BIRTHS IN 1850. 


Married. Born, 
ae saubuedasexsaes eesees BByoenee . 56,884. 
SON 5 k5 0c \cetdansabeneiemndan Ute hak soe 15,289 
Ohio ahead in marriages and babies! 17,351....... 


The father has days of deep anxiety—none | 


more so than when he watches the developments 


of his infant to ascertain whether its organs are 
| 


perfect. Can it see? 


PROPORTION OF BLIND WHITE POPULATION—1850. 


Georgia ahead in blindness! 


Then again, even though the child be blind, the 


more deeply interesting inquiry follows: Has it 


sense? The returns in the census show the follow- 


ing: 

PROPORTION OF IDIOT WHITE POPULATION—1850, 
Si stin tks sacks back cuckecion ipa hens she kenune 1 to 1,455, 
BORN 5 osesccncevenccdunes 000s eceene ves reeeeel LtOL,013. | 


Georgia decidedly ahead in fools! 


Now, Mr. Chairman, | have no disposition to | 
discuss the physical causes which produce these | 


wonderful results. I leave it to others to inquire 
whether the difference in the character of the labor 
of the two sections has not an agency in producing 
these consequences. 

Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that this whole 
question as to the superiority of slave labor, 
started by the gentleman, is really settled against 


him by a sensible consideration of the figures | 


quoted by him in his first speech, from the census. 
I will present the table: 











AREA OF THY STATES OF OHIO AND GEORGIA, ETC. 
Total _ Acres Value. Acres 
acres, improved. unimproved. 

Ohio ...18,017,493 9,851,493 358,758,603 *8,146,000 
Georgia 23,821,379 6,378,479 95,753,445 16,442,900 
5,803,886 3,473,014 $263,005,158 — *8,296,900 





0.790.745 
PTeRTETITT TTT Ee $20,790,443 


16,920,210 


$3,259,933 


41,645 | 


from the Romans. 





opposition to these horrors. 
| these abominable abuses under consideration, and if those 
' who have the power of legislation will be admonished, and 
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Free Labor against Slave Labor—Mr. Campbell. 


It appears that more than two thirds of the ter- 
ritory of Georgia, an old State, is wnimproved— 
more than half of Ohio, a young State, ts improved. 
Why is this? Georgia,more than a century set- 
tled, has only eight Representatives on this floor, 
with the advantage of a representation based on 
her property in slaves. Ohio, half a century set- 
tled, has, withouta slavery representation, twenty- 
one members! 
$36 41 per acre. 
Georgia farms are valued at 15 O1 per acre. 

W hat occasions this vast difference? If Geor- 
gia agriculture, under slave labor, is as profitable 
as Ohio agriculture, under free labor, why does 
not capital seek investments in Georgia lands and 
elevate their value? If slavery produces a pros- 
perity in Georgia excelling that of Ohio, why are 
your lands worth, in the market cf the world, less 


, than one half the value of those in Ohio? 


‘The gentleman tells us, and attempts to prove, 
that the Georgia farmers, manufacturers, and me- 
chanics make a greater profit upon their invest- 
ments than those of Ohio. If that be true, let him 
explain why it is that Ohio lands are worth one 
hundred and fifty per cent. more than those of his 
State. He may talk about the * wild boy of the 
forest shooting at the moong”’ but the country will 
look upon his tables as mere ‘* moonshine,’’ and 
as ** spurious in their elements and composition,” 
until he explains the cause of the difference in the 
value of the soil. Capital always runs in that 
channel which gives it most profit. The soil of 
Ohio produces, under free labor, to its farmers and 
artisans who own it, a greater profit, at thirty-six 
dollars per acre, than that of Georgia does at fifteen 
dollars. The value of the soil is a just criterion 
by which to compare the two systems. Free labor 
stands at thirty-sic — slave labor at fifteen! 

Mr. Chairman, this issue which the gentleman 
has now so boldly presented, with a view to keep- 
ing open the door for the admission of slavery into 
free ‘l'erritories, is by no means a new one. The 
time was—aye, the good olden time—when the 
patriots of the South took a correct view of the 
proposition. I have only time to quote a few 
passages from the record. As early as 1774, the 
patriots of Virginia everywhere resolved against 
slave labor, giving the most forcible reasons for 
their opposition. In Culpepper county they assem- 
bled 7th July, 1774. Henry Pendleton was mod- 
erator, (American Archives, Ist vol., 4th series, p. 
523.) ‘They unanimously 

Resolved, That the importing slaves and convict ser- 
vants isinjurtous to this Colony, as it obstructs the popula- 
tion of it with freemen and usejul manufacturers ; and that 
we wi/lnot buy any such slaves or convict servants hereafter 


to be wnported.’’ 

The keen faculties and philanthropic spirit of 
these patriots enabled them to foresee, and guard 
against, those fatal causes which would reduce 
Georgia soil, with slavery upon it, to fifteen dollars 
per acre, whilst that of the then unbroken wilder- 


+ sae hale || ness, inhabited only by savages and wild beasts, 
to 3,103. 


1 to 2,328. | 


would be brought up to thirty dollars, if the foot 
of the slave should not be allowed to make its 
imprint there. 

Again, to bring the matter nearer to the gen- 
tleman’s home: General Oglethorpe was the first 
Governor of Georgia. Hecrossed the briny deep 
to join the infant Colonies of America in laying 
deep and strong the foundations of American lib- 


erty. I quote his letter from the life of Granville 
Sharp, page 157: 
CranuaM Hatt, October 13, 1776. 
* * * * * * * 

My friends and [ settled the Colony of Georgia, and by 
charter were established trustees to make laws, &c. We 
determined not to suffer slavery there, (which is against the 
Gospel as Well as the fundamental law of England.) to be 
authorized under our authority ; we refused, as trustees, to 
make a law permitting such a borrid crime. The Govern- | 
ment, finding the trustees resolved firmly not to concur with 
what they thought unjust, took away the charter, by which 
no law could be passed without our consent. 


* . * * * * * 


The cruel custom of a private man being supported in 
exercising more power over the man he affirms to have 
bought as a slave, than the magistrate has over him, the 
master, is a solecism tn polities. This, I think, was taken 
The horrid cruelty which that proud 
nation showed in all they did, gave such power to masters 


of slaves that they confused even the State. 


* . ° * * * * 
T am exceedingly glad that you have entered the list in 
It is a proper time to bring 


| inthe iron founderies. 





[February 28, 
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correct them, it may save them and us from justly menaced 
destruction. Your most obedient, &c., &c., 
J. OGLETHORPE. 

W ould it not now be well for Georgians (who 
alone have the power over their institution of 
slavery) to take the advice of the old patriarch 
who established their Colony, and bring * these 
abominable abuses under consideration?”’ 

_Again, sir, (see American Archives,) the Pro. 
vincial Congress of Georgia, on the 4th day of 
July, 1775, resolved unanimously: 

“* That we will neither import or purchase any slave im. 
ported from Africa or elsewhere after this day.” 

lor the same reasons, the Provincial Congress 
of Georgia, held at Darien on the 12th January, 
1775, resolved to manwmit their slaves ! 

1 commend to the gentleman from Georgia the 
study of the early history of his State, as well as 
the example—which the record shows—her purest 
patriots have left for him, for me, and the world, 

A word or two, sir, in connection with this 
matter, as to Virginia. A meeting was held in 
yonder city, on the bank of the Potomac, (Alex- 
andria,) in July, 1774, (see American Archives, 
p. 600.) The report shows that ** George Wash- 
ington, Esquire,’’ presided. A resolution similar 
to that which I have quoted from Culpepper was 
passed unanimously. 

But slavery was not driven from the Old Domin- 
ion. Now mark the result of the prediction of 
the men of ’74, that it would ‘* obstruct the popula- 
lion of it with freemen and useful manufacturers.” 

A few daysagoa meeting was held in that same 
city of Alexandria, in full view of this Capitol. 
One of Virginia’s most talented and gifted sons 
addressed the multitude. His days had been spent 
within her borders, and he stands high in the esti- 
mation of her people. Recently he had traversed 
the State, as a candidate for their highest honors, 
He was fresh from her mountain scenes, her plains, 
her fields, her cities, her harbors, and her great 
rivers. Henry A. Wise uttered, at Alexandria, 
in the hearing of many Senators and Represent- 
atives, the following beautiful but sad description 
of Virginia: 

** You have the line of the Alleghany, that beautiful blue 
ridge which stands placed there by the Almighty not to ob- 
struct the way of the people to market, but placed there in 
the very bounty of Providence to milk the clouds, to make 
the sweet springs which are sources ofyour rivers. [Great 
applause.}] And at the head of every stream is the water- 
fall murmuring the very music of your power. [Applause.] 
And yet commerce has long ago spread her sails and sailed 
away from you; you have not, as yet, dug more than coal 
enough to warm yourselves at your own hearths ; you have 
set no tilt hammer of Vulcan to strike blows worihy of gods 
You have not yet spun more than 
coarse cotton enough,in the way of manufacture, to clothe 
your own slaves. You have had, no commerce, no imin- 
ing, no manufactures. You have relied alone on the single 
power of agriculture; and such agriculture! [Great laugh- 
ter.] Your sedge-patches outshine the sun. Your inatten- 
tion to your Only source of wealth has scared the very 
bosom of mother earth. [Laughter.] Instead of having to 
feed cattle on a thousand hills, you have to chase the stump 
tailed steer through the sedge-patches to procure a tough 
beefsieak. [Laughter.] 

I have heard from a Virginian, Mr. Chairman, 
the rich story of the manner in which the“ stump- 
tailed steer’ was pursued, and finally captured by 
those in quest of a ‘* tough beefsteak.”’ The ‘* big 
niggers and the little niggers, the big dogs and the 
little dogs, (from Towser down to Pen,) were all 
summoned to thechase.’’ The steer fled over hill 
and vale, and finally took refuge in a sedge-patch. 
As a dernier resort, they set fire to the sedge-patch 
and captured him. Iam officially informed that 
after he was butchered, his net weight was pre- 
cisely forty-eight pounds! And, sir, Lam honored 
with a promise of a ‘‘ hind-quarter”’ of the next 
steer of that sort that is taken. 

The distinguished Virginia orator proceeds thus 
in portraying Virginia progress and prosperity: 

*¢ And yet, while your trust has been in the hands of the 
old negroes of the plantation—while the master knows a3 
little as his slave about the science, the applied science of 
agriculture, while commerce, and manufactures, and mining 
have been hardly known, and agriculture has been neg- 
lected—notwithstanding all that, and notwithstanding the 
effect of this has been that you have parted with as much 
population as you have regained ; notwithstanding all this, 
I say, old Virginia still has a million and a half of popula- 
tion left within her limits. She still bas her iron, her coal, 
her gypsum, her salt, her copper. She still has her harbors 
and rivers, and her water power, and every source of 
wealth which thinking men, active men, enterprising men, 
need apply to.” * * *  Herhead isinthe dust. With 
all this plenitude of power, she has been dwarfed in the 
Union ; but by her goda#! I say that she has the power now, 
the energy, Uie resources—may I say the men? to be put 
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upon the line of progress to the eminence of prosperity—to 
pass New York yet, faster in the Union than ever New 
York has passed he: [(Cheers.] You have been called 
mie “Old Dominion.’? Let us, as Virginians, I implore 
you, this night resolve that a new era shall dawn, and that 
jencetorth she shall be called the New Dominion. [Cheer- 
ing: ]’? 
May God grant it, Mr. Chairman! Let Vir- 
ginia wake up from her lethargy, shake off the 
chains which weigh down her energies, and join 
in that onward march of progress which will 
bring prosperity to her, glory and renown to our 
common country, and blessings to the whole hu- 
man family. — 

Again, he is reported as having said at another 
place: 

“You all own plenty of land, but it is poverty added to , 
poverty. Poor land added to poor land, and nothing added 
to nothing gives nothing. [Renewed laughter.] While 
the owner is talking politics at Richmond, or in Congress, 
or spending the suinmer at the White Springs, the lands 
grow poorer and poorer, and this soon brings land, negroes 
and all, under the hammer. You have the owners skin- | 
ning the negroes, and the negroes skinning the land, until 
all grow poor.”? 

I will not be regarded, I trust, as indorsing the 
truth of this over-wrought picture of desolation. 
1 do not know that it is just—in fact, 1 do not be- 
lieve itis just. 1 certainly should not have ven- 
tured anywhere to have uttered it; but I use it | 
asa reply from a southern statesman, to the claim 
of the gentleman from Georgia for the superiority 
of slave labor and the blessings of slavery. It 
comes from the Democratic candidate for the 
gubernatorial chair of Virginia, and must be re- 
— in the South at least, as high authority. 

make these quotations, from southern statesmen 
of the olden times and of the present, in justifica- 
tion of my own position in reference to slavery, 
and the effects of slave labor. I trust, hereafter, 
no southern man, wiil charge me with being a 
“ Free-Soiler,’’ dealing unjustly by the South. 


APPEN 
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did not save him, because there was a soft place 
in his head! 


* And David put his hand into his bag, and drew thence 
a stone, and slang it, and smote the Philistine in the fure- 


head; and the stone suuk into his forehead, and he fell 
upon his face, to the earth !* 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, fell Goliah of Gath! 

I see the statement made in the papers, Mr. 
Chairman, that the manner of the gentlernan from 
Georgia, in his discussion on this subject, bore a 
strong resemblance to that remarkable man, John 
Randolph, of Roanoke. This may be true. | 
am willing the compliment should be conferred ' 
upon him; but, sir, | have to say, that were the 
real ** old Roanoke”? to rise up from his grave, and 
with his cutting sarcasm, shrill voice, and bony fin: 
ger, attempt to deter me from my humble defense 
of fréedom, I would simply quote the fact, that 
when he was preparing his accounts for eternity, 


| one of his last acts on earth was to give freedom 


to his slaves, and furnish them homes in Ohio! 
Mr. Chairman, this controversy is closed, at 
least for the present. I leave it as I entered it— 
with no personal feeling of unkindness towards 
the gentleman from Georgia, or any other member 
on this floor. I am firmly, resolutely determined 
in the future, as | have been in the past, to oppose 
the extension of slavery; but I seek no conspicu- 
ous position in any struggle, A few more short 
days, and we separate—many of us to meet no 
more on this side of Jordan. Before another 
Congress convenes, my mortal remains may sleep 
under the shade of my native buckeye, and I 
desire we should part in peace. If life is spared 
me, however, I shall return to these scenes of 
strife, in obedience to the decree of the people. I 
shall come to respect the feelings and opinions of 
others, yet determined to defend my own prin- 
ciples, and the rights of my constituents, under all 
circumstances, and at all hazards! And, sir, | 


Mr. Chairman, why was the Missouri compro- || believe there will be many others from the wild- 


mise repealed? I repeat, that the responsibility 
must rest on the heads of those who are guilty 
of the act. No one will share more largely in that 
responsibility than the gentleman from Georgia, 
{[Mr. Srepuens.] His voice and his influence on 
this floor passed that bill. He was the master- | 
spirit in the great movement, and his intolerance 
towards the minority during the contest is known | 
to the country. He need not lay the flattering 
unction to his soul that in the late elections the 
question was not considered by the people. The | 
vox populi’’ has been sent forth from mountain | 
top and valley; from palace and from log-cabin; 
and it will, ere long, be reverberated in this Hall, 
in tones not to be misunderstood either by the 
gentleman or the party in power, with whom he 
acts, in the language of the maxim: ‘ Cessa reg- | 


nave si non vis judicare !”? ‘* Cease to rule if you |, 


will not do justice.” | 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman seems to be) 
amazed at my temerity, in entering the lists of 
debate with him. I have no apologies to make. | 
He seems, too, to compare me to the ‘‘ wild boy | 
of the forest!’ When I was, in truth, a ‘* wild 
boy of the forest,’? 1 remember to have read a_ 
story of one who exhibited a disposition some- 
what similar to that which the gentleman has | 
displayed on this floor, in pressing the extension | 


of slavery. I think he will find it regularly re- | 


ported in the Book of Samuel! The Philistines | 
were led on against the armies of Israel by one 
who seemed amazed that any warrior should have | 


the temerity to meet him: 1} 
“The staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam, and || 


his spear’s head weighed six hundred shekels of iron: and 
one bearing a shield went before him. 

“And he had a helmet of brass upon his head, and he | 
was armed with a coat of mail, and the weight of the coat 
was five thousand shekels of brass’? 


| 


In shortgMr. Chairman, the old Philistine had | 


brass all over him. 


“ And he stood and cried to the armiesof Israel:”? * * 
‘Choose you a man for you, and let him come down to me. | 

‘When Saul, and all Israel, heard these words of the 
Philistine, they were dismayed, and greatly afraid.” 


But, Mr. Chairman, the record goes on to state, | 


that there came up a *‘ wild boy from the forest,’’ || 


who had taken the lion by the beard, and smote 
and slew him, and delivered the Jamb from his | 


mouth. He came with simple sling and stone, | 


and went to battle upon his confidence in the 
justice of his cause. The brass of the Philistine 





wood of the free forests, each of whom will come 
here with his ‘five smooth stones gathered from 
_the brook,”’ ready to defend the right. Should I 


stand alone, believing that my position on this | 


subject is founded upon the immutable principles 
of God’s justice, I shall not be dismayed when 
the wild storm may rage in these Halls. Planting 
myself firmly upon the principles of liberty and 
truth, as proclaimed by the founders of the Re- 
public, if the Philistines gather around in battle 


ance in the language of the gallant Fitz James, 
when surrounded by the clan of Roderick: 


«‘ Come one, come all—this rock shall fly 
From its firm base, as soon as I !”? 





| 
APPENDIX. 
Propucts or Aaricvtture—( Quantities taken from Cen- 
sus Prices from the New York Prices Current, January 
25, 1855.) 


GEORGIA. 
Value of live-stock, (returned in dollars)..... $25,728,416 
Value of animals slaughtered, do..........+ 6,339,762 
Wheat......... 1,088,534 bushels at $2 25.. 2,449,201 
| ByGdcivcccccces 53,750 * at 1 35.. 72,562 
| OatS.ccccececee 3,920,044 “ at 60.. 2,292,026 


| Indian corn.... 30,080,099 “ at 100.. 30,080,019 


Potatoes, Irish.. 227,379 * at 200.. 454,758 

| Potatoes,sweet, 6,996,428 ‘ at 200,. 13,972,856 
Barley. ......+. 11,501 * at 1 15.. 13,226 
Buckwheat .... 250 * at 1 50.. 375 
Ba Yee cecece cove 23,449 tons at 16 60., 75,184 
Oe ccccnnsaae 261 poundsat 30.. 78 
Clover seed.... 132 bushelsat 6 00.. 792 
Other grass seed 428 “« at 400.. 1,712 

| Butter.....0++.. 4,640,559 poundsat 2U.. 928,111 
Chveese..... sees 46976 “ at 10.. 4,697 
Peas and beans, 1,142,011 bushels at 1 50.. 1,713,016 
Value of produce of market gardens, (as re- 

| turned in dollars)..... 00. cess setatceieee” «* Ee 
Value of orchard products, d0.....sseee0 sees 92,77 


| Beeswax and 


honey........ 732,514 poundsat 25.. 133,128 





Home manufactures......cceececscccecccees 1,838,968 
Flaxseed....... 622 bushels at $1 75.. 1,088 
FIGS cccccccccce 5,387 poundsat =._‘10.. 538 
| Hemp, dew-rot- 
| ted and water- 
| potted.....e0e 10tons atl7500.. 1,750 
Sugar, maple... 50 pounds at 6.. 3 
Sugar, cane.... 846,000 * at aa 49,560 
Molasses....... 216,245 gallonsat 25... 54,061 
@Cotion, ginned. 199,635,400 pounds at 9.. 17,966,376 
TOC. ccccccccce SOU OOL «6 oat 3.. 1,168,520 
|, Tobaceo....... 423,924 at 10.. 42.392 
| Weetcs dc ce'sees 990,019 * at 35.. 346,506 
_ Silk cocoons.... 813 
Wine... cocees 796 gallons at 1 00.. _ 76 
Family goods, value of, (returned in dollars).. 1,467,630 
@107,667,383 


array, I will draw my feeble blade, and bid defi- | 
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onto. 


Value of live-stock, (returned in dollars)..... $44,191,741 


Value of animals slaughtered, do............ 7,439,249 
We eanceaeeus 14,487,351 bushels, at $995., 39,595,351 
BPG cacenee coee 435.918 &* at 13.. 574.989 
eee ++ 13,472.742 “oat 60... = 8,083,645 
Indian corn ....58.078,695 “ at 100... 58,078,695 
Potatoes, Irish.. 5,057,769 at 200.. 10,115,598 
Potatoes, sweet. 187,901 “ at 200,, 375,808 
Barley..... 00. ». 34358 «8 at 115... 407,511 
“ng wheat..... 638,060 at s 50, 957,090 
BFroccovcccce . 1,443,142 tons, at 16 00 

’ 7 ae Cincinnati price 23,090,979 
BN dd vue vices ‘ 63,731 pounds, at = 30., 19,119 
Clover seed..... 103,197 bushels, at $8 00,, 825.576 
Other grass seeds 37,310 66 at 400,, 149,240 
Butter... cccccsne 34,449,:)79 pounds, at = 20.. 6,880,875 
Cheeses cesccece 20,819,542 —* at 10., 2,081,954 
Peas and beans, 60,168 bushels, at 150.. 90,252 
Value of produce of market gardens, (as re- 

turned in dollars). ..... ance weaved hdéecs 214,004 
Value of orchard products, as returned in dol- 

TOES) vececce 6 bescceceeé eee ececesecececece e 695,921 
Beeswax and honey, 804,275 pounds,at = 25.. 204,068 
Home manufactures, (value returned in dollars) $51,193 
Flaxseed ....... 188 880 bushels, at §1 75.. 329,440 
PIGS cccscqees +» 446,932 pounds, at 10., 44,693 
Hemp, dew-rot- 

ted and water- 

FOUSE sc<ccvens 150 tons, at17500.. 26,250 
Sugar, maple... 4,588,209 pounds, at 6.. 275,292 
Sugar-cane..... none, 

Molasses....... 197,308 gallons, at 25.. 49,327 
Cotton, ginned.. none. 
OO caves veces . none. 
Tobacco........10,454,449 pounds, at 10... 1,045.444 
WOE cdksccecctd 10,196,371 “6 at 35.. 3,568,729 
Silk cocoons... 1,552 
We i vaceaticens 48,207 gallons, at 190., 48,907 


Family goods, value of, (returned in dollars)... 1,853,937 
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Georgia products .....+.sececeses 








Ohio ahead of Georgia... .. cs seeeeeseeeee sees S97,193,015 


GEORGIA AND OHIO—SLAVERY. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. J. BAILEY, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In tHe House or RepresenTArives, 
February 28, 1855. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 


| Mr. BAILEY, of Georgia, said: 


Mr. Cuargman: It will not be denied to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campse tt] that he is 
distinguished for liberality in extending to others, 

' while he is speaking, the privilege of being heard 
‘| in explanation. 1 regret the direction given to 
this discussion between the distinguished gentle- 
| men from Georgia and Ohio [Mr. Campse.t and 
|, Mr. Stepnens] requires, from a sense of respect 
due from meas a Representative from Georgia, 
to do what it is well known I seldom do, to in- 
|| trude upon the time and attention of the House. 
| But, as the gentleman has made reference to the 
| public sentiments of the South, and more especi- 
ally to Georgia, and claims to be justified in doing 
| 80, first by dubbing the gentleman (Mr. Steruens] 
| the leader of the South, and then to hold that sec- 
‘tion of the Union responsible for his vagaries in 
politics, it is my duty to reply to him. ill the 
gentleman allow me a few moments of his time 
for the purpose of reply upon that subject? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not wish to yield the 
time. Ifthe gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Baiter] 
repudiates the position of his colleague, he can 
say so in a word, and put himself right upon the 

| record. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to say this: I not only 
repudiate the position imputed by the gentleman 
(Mr. Campse.t] to my distinguished colleague, 
in reference to the powers of this Government in 
enacting laws for the disposition and regulation 
of the Territories, discriminating against the 
slaveholder of the South, but upon other ques- 

‘tions of public policy. It is not my design, Mr. 
Chairman, by this interruption, to throw the gen- 
tleman from Ohio from his train of argument, and, 
if | am permitted, will endeavor to secure the floor 

, to reinstate his time, as I deem it, at this point 

and on this occasion, appropriate to speak what I 

_ desire to say. 

| Mr.CAMPBELL. Very well; { yield to the 

| gentleman. 

|, Mr. BAILEY. I do not wish to take advantage 

| of the gentleman’s courtesy, and will, as I have 
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stated, if the floor is obtained by me, allow him 
time to conclude, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I trust to the courtesy of 
the committee to allow me to extend my remarks. 
Mr. BAILEY, It was not my expe: 


, vir. Chairman, to mingle 


ation or 
w 
iss discussion 


mine in this blackberry and crabgi 
between the gentleman from Ohio and the centle- 


man from Georgia; and if it had been confined to ! 


the extent vective kuowledge of the sta- 
tistics of the country, I would have been content 
to remain silent. 


of their resy 


Mr. CAMPBELL, (interrupting.) The gentle- 
man will allow me to say that | have put the ques- 
tion on higher ground, namely, freedom and 
slavery. ‘hat is the point. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true; but the discus- 
sion between the gentlemen is properly charac- 
terized, as reference was made to the produ tive 
capacity of their respective States, and, if my 


memory is correct, crabgrass was not the least 
prominent element in the discussion between them; 
and I y admit that, so far as it relates to 
that part of their controversy, seeing no practical 
good to result to the country, [ entertain no sym- 
pathy for either; and however highly they appre- 
ciate their respective States, however much they 
in which they live, yet 
i have no reason to believe that the people will 
either sympathize with them, or derive great profit 
from their efforts upon the subject. 


fran 


may boast of the localitie: 


The gentleman from Ohio states truly that no 
one of the Representatives from Georgia had, upon 
this floor, taken issue with my colleague, or to 
deny in this House, that what is usually termed 


the Wilmot proviso is not the orthodox political 
their constituents. I did 
at the time the two gentlemen were 
making themselves the champions of the Siates of 
Georgia and Ohio, thatif any one remained silent 


that it was to be construed as an implied assent to 
what either should say. 


faith of themselves or 


not sur se 


Now, sir, making « omparisons between partic- 
ular States, in presenting here the Superior advan- 
tages and higher social cultivation of one over 
another, 1s not so well calculated to improve that 
comity, and fellowship, and justice to each which 
alone can secure the harmony ofall; but, sir, on the 
contrary, It only serves to estrange one section of 
the Union from the other, Suppose the gentlemen 
transpose their comparisons from Obio and Geor- 
gia, each known as empires—one in the West, the 
other in the South—and Jead out Delaware and 
Rhode Island for exhibition with the majestic 
dimensions of Georgia and Ohio. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, my political creed teaches that, though 
small in territorial area, Delaware and Rhode 
Island are entitled to and have all the attributes of 
political sovereigns that vain glory attaches to 
either Georgia, Ohio, or any other State. 

The people of Georgia know they live in a State 
containing more than sixty thousand square miles, 
with a population rapidly running beyond a mil- 
lion, with a productive capacity to bountifully 
supply all the wants of man; but, sir, | know 
them too well to suppose they would tolerate an 
invidious, taunting comparison with either of those 
smaller States; and, Mr. Chairman, although not 
acquainted with the constituents of the gentleman 
from Ohio, yet 1 do not doubt they too will not 
sympathize with him, although he has borne his 
part in the contest with an ability not to be dis- 
puted. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But that is not the point. 
I want the gentleman to say whether he thinks 
Congress has the power to exclude slavery from 
the Territories? That is the point. Do you re- 
pudiate the position of your colleague ? 

Mr. BAILEY. 1 have already stated that, if 
such are the opinions of my colleague, I not only 
repudiate them for myself, but will, in the name 
of the people of Georgia, deny, here and elsewhere, 
that such heresy is the public sentiment of that 
State upon that vital question to their peace; and 
will continue to do so until they, for that cause, 
repudiate me, and deny me the right to speak for 
them. 7 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague is absent on this 
occasion, otherwise I would endeavor, having been 
involved involuntarily in this discussion, to criticise 
his position upon this subject ina manner different 
from that which I choose to do now; for, while 1 


any opinion of 
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deny the jurisdiction of this Government over the 
question of slavery anywhere, either in the States 
or Territories, organized or unorganized, it fellows 
that it cannot be madea legitimate question for 
discussion here. ' 

If the gentleman from Ohio seeks to convict my 
colleague of the abominable doctrine that, by the 
act of this Government, his constituents in Ohio 
can occupy the public domain with all their prop- 
erty of every kind and quality, to the exclusion 
of my constituents, or those of my colleague, it is, 
I suppose, a deduction from the refusal of Geor- 
gia’s distinguished Representative from the eighth 
district to answer yea or nay to the question pro- 
pounded to him upon that subject. Iam not the 
conscience keeper of my colleague; but will tell 
the gentleman, if an Abolitionist, under like cir- 
cumstances, should think proper to propound to 
me questions upon this floor touching this vital 
question to the peace of the South, I would not 
give such answer as to leave anything to construc- 
tion, or in doubt, but would denounce the doc- 
trine, and the Abolitionist, too. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 1 do not know that [ eom- 
prehend fully the feelings of the gentleman from 
Georgia in applying to me the term ‘* Abolition- 
ist;’’ sometimes it is meant as an offensive epithet. 
If it is not meant here in an offensive sense | do 
not care, I am willing to let the gentleman go on. 
If it is, | cannot extend my right further to him. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ido not so intend it for the 
purpose of insulting, but spoke only as | thought 
was the fact, since [ understand him to profess 
sentiments of disrespect to sacred ties which bind 
the States in this Union, and to do all he can to 
inflict the odious principles of the Wilmot proviso, 
as it is called, upon the Territories. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I expressed my indebtedness to the 
courtesy of the gentleman for allowing me to oc- 
cupy the floor, which he had the right to control; 
and after this had been done by him, I would 
scorn myself if the occasion was used to offer in- 
sult; and I think I can say more, that intentional 
insult was never sought to be offered by me to 
any person; and | will maintain suflicient self- 
respect to abstain, at all times, from making the 
Iiouse of Representatives the arena to display re- 
sentments for grievances. So far as the oppro- 
brium of the word Abolitionistis concerned, if I 
am not mistaken, I take the acknowledgment from 
his own lips the last night in the discussion of the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
and the Territories of the Union. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I did not say anything | 
upon the subject last night; but I will prove, if this 
committee will give me the time to do so, that 
every position | have taken upon the subject of 
slavery is indorsed by the gentleman’s colleague. 
I have the record here to do it. 

Mr. BAILEY, I have already intimated that my 
purpose was not to discuss the record of my col- 
league before this committee; but if I do discuss 
that record at any time, it shall be before the tri- 
bunal of a people who have the right not only to 
pronounce butto inforce their judgment upon any 
issue that may be made between us. Butif lam 
mistaken ss to the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from Ohio touching the Territories, of course 
Iam disposed to be corrected. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I made the remark in the 
course of the debate last night, that there was not 
a man returned from my State to the next Con- 
gress in favor of the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise. 

Mr. BAILEY. And I would ask what is the 
proper interpretation of the admission that ‘‘ not a 
solitary member willing to allow the South to be 
at peace is returned to the next Congress from | 
the State of Ohio,’’ with her twenty-two Repre- 

sentatives standing in the front column of the 
great States of political power in giving tone and 
direction to the administrative policy of this Gov- 
ernment? It was known to the country before 
the admission made by the gentleman, that the 
Democratic party had been defeated by Free- | 
Soilers, most determined in their opposition to the 
property holders of the southern States, and suclf 
Free-Soilers whose political views leaves scarcely 
a line of dictinction between themselves and un- | 
mitigated Abolitionists. Ifa distinction exists, it || 
is that ditference which is between a great devil || 
and a little one. The result of the late elections 
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in the State of Ohio, and in all the States knowy 
as free States, where but few have survived the 
political shock of the number who professed 4 
willingness to permit the South to direct its own 
domestic policy upon terms cf equality with other 
States in the Union, has demonstrated the power 
of that element which threatens so much danger 
to the South. [f the hypothesis of the gentleman 
be true, that the elections in the States alluded to 
have turned upon the question of opposition to 
the Kansas and Nebraska bill, or, more properly, 
the question of right claimed by the Free States, 
to prescribe, by congressional legislation, terms 
upon which the people of the South may emigrate 
to, and make their homes in, the common Terrj- 
tories of the Union, furnishes additional argument 
of the hostility of the North to the institution of 
slavery. 

[t has been contended upon this floor and else. 
where, by distinguished gentlemen, that the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska question had but little, if any, 
influence in the late elections; yet l am constrained 
to believe otherwise; and from the evidence which 
has been adduced, with my convictions, it would 
be the worst duplicity to attempt, by concealment, 
to lull the fears of the South. 

I have heretofore refused to discuss the subject of 
slavery, because this Government has no jurisdic- 
tion over the question, only so far as it is the duty of 
the [*ederal Government to extend its protection 
over it as other property: I deny that the Federal 
Government has either the power to create or to 
destroy property belonging to the citizens of the 
United States—that being a right reserved to the 
people of the several States. The invasion of this 
right reserved in the States would be a violation 
of the compact of federation, and it would furnish 
more solemn obligations on the part of the people 
of any State to consult their safety and resist the 
wrong than is found in the rhetorical flourish of a 
Chatham. 

If it is admitted, or I should say, more properly, 
if this Government, by any provision of the Ccn- 
stitution, can, by legislation, embarrass the title of 
the owner of a negro, or destroy the property 
recognized and secured by the States, the whole 
ground is yielded, and the South would stand dis- 
armed of all rightful cause to act by interposing 
the sovereign will of the State, to defend the 
people in the full and unrestricted enjoyment of 
property, subject only to such rational exactions 
as may be necessary and proper for the preserva- 
tion of Government. And if the concession is made 
that the South has no guaranty in the terms of 
the Constitution, the question of expediency 
thereby becomes the only limit for the discretion 
assigned in the legislative action of this Govern- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, I am yet to learn that 
any statesman of the South, whose boldness has 
led him to avow such doctrine, has, when under- 
stood, obtained the indorsement of even a sufficient 
number to constitute a faction; but at a time when 
the public mind is withdrawn from vigilant scru- 
tiny of the sentiments of the Representatives upon 
this subject, it should not be inferred that the 
people yield their approval, and are compromitted 
in their right to think, speak, and act, at all times 
when the exigency arises. 

Mr. Chairman, I am no alarmist; but if unwill- 
ing to persuade the people that security is found 
in a state of repose, with an abiding confidence 
in those they constitute rulers of the public inter- 
ests, it would be equally false to duty not to point 
to dangers which are near at hand, and which must 
come, be realized, felt, known, and seen, when 
that party is instalied into power, which has de- 
molished, wherever the test has been mate, the 
Democracy which stood so recently in serried 
ranks from one extremity of the Union to the 
other, directing the administration of this Govern- 
ment for the common benefit of all aml hurtful to 
none. 

In reviewing the history of the country we find 
that however violent and ungovernable the spirit 
of partisan strife has exhibited itself, yet when 
the people, ever prompted to justice, have determ- 
ined to rescue the Government from the control 
of political managers they have never failed to 
restore harmony to all sections. But we cannot 
avoid the startling truth, that however potent the 
people have been in controlling those who had no 
higher ambition than to aspire to leadership upon 
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questions hitherto constituting the basis of 


; j the people, has declared the ultimatum upon which 
ny acuon, except the subject of slavery, which 


; she will interpose the highest power of her sover- 
.s become isolated and distinct from all other || eignty; and | ask you not to abuse her patience 
jestivns upon which parties have separated, and or require her to test before the world the sincer- 
| would ask the people ot the South to inquire — ity of her professions. And in the position of that 
for hemselves, Wily 18 It that those great quesuons | State, in which, at present, all earthly ties and 
yf public policy upon which politcal parues, from || interest exist, and where, in future, I desire to re- 
ihe day he Governmeut was put into operation, || main and share a common fate, whether for good 
nave ceased longer to excite the mind of the | or evil, with my fellow-citizens, other southern 
North? [tis, sir, the policy of the Whigs of the | States stand side by side with her, and fearful will 
jee States to make the question of slavery para- | be the result, should the madness of those who 
nount to all other questions. This, | suppose, || deal in threats attempt to put them to the trial. 

no owe Wul have the temerity to deny, unless he History will exhibit a jarring record of the age 
; grossly ignorant of the issues involved in the | in which we live when it presents one Congress 
sections to Which allusion has been made, or de- | expressing the tone of public opinion upon a sub- 
iermiued to conceal the melancholy truth from a | ject reversed by the ensuing Congress, as we find 
yuliuing constituency. Four here in this Hall the at the last Congress, shortly after I was honored 
jeclurauon has been made and repeated, that | with a place here as Representative, the predom- 
oue hundred and seventeen members are already inant sentiment prevailed that the agitation of 
rected to the next Hlouse of Representatives, | slavery was at an end. I allude to what is called 
who stand pledged to continue the slavery agi- || the ‘finality’? resolutions, which were thrown 
iauon, and urge the restoration of the Missouri | into this House, and arbitrarily demanded sup- 
ompromise. This fully establishes to my mind _ port as a test of fidelity; doubtless more for Rep- 
that but little, if any, reliance can be reposed in | resentatives of the South than the accomplishment 
auy party of the North upon this, which is above | of any other object. I allude to the resolutions 
ai party questions of the South. IL can, Mr. | which were adopted by a large majority of that 
Chairman, look around me, in this Hall, and see | body on the 5th day of April, 1852. ‘The resolu- 
many noble specimens of true American patriot- || tions read as follows: we: 
ism, Who boldly dared to perform their constitu- “ That we recognize the binding efficacy of the compro- | 
tional duty, by which the equality of the South || mises of the Constitution, and believe it to be the intention 
was restored, and which had been,for more than | o the people generally, as we hereby declare it to be ours 
an age, demed by the Federal Government. | ee re eg ap a pemen to sustain the 
, Aud while I am grateful that virtue was to be delivery of fugitive eemeaaein the snketsaue tans Matneen 
found in those northern patriots who directed the || for that purpose included—and that we deprecate all fur- 
wislaion of Congress, by restoring equality to ther agitation of questions growing out of that provision of 
that section of the Union in which my fortune is the questions embraced in the acts of the last Congress, 


f : known as the compromise, and of questions generally con- 
ast, yet the pleasure is almost lost in the recol- nected with the institution of slavery, as unnecessary, use- 
ection Of the fact that those by whose agency it || less, and dangerous.” 


was consummated have been, with but fewexcep- || It was my fortune to vote against this resolve, 
uous, cut down and prostrated by the tide of the || adopted by the better judgment and wise council 
qullslavery feeling which swept over the free | of Congress. I believed then, and further reflec- || 
Suites. And it is strange to say that those who | tion and continued observation, have confirmed 
have thus fallen belonged to one party, and that | the belief and settled opinion, instead of removing 
party whose policy has ever been to do justice to | the impressions entertained, that ‘‘ it was the in- 
each and every section of the Union. Will any || tention of the people generally to abide the com- 
oie doubt the party to which Lallude? Nonewiill | promises of the Constitution, and sustain the laws 
doubt that it is the Democratic party. |, and provisions for the delivery of fugitive slaves,”’ 
This is not all, sir. My regret is greatly in- || was not sustained by the evidence before the coun- 
creased, Mr. Chairman, when it is seen that the || try. ‘ 
Whig party of the South, witha full knowledge || On the occasion to which allusion has been made, 
of the facts before them, fails to do that justice || it was too apparent that many hearts beat with 
to them that magnanimous impulses can alone | high expectations that a triumph had been ob- 
prompt, ; : |, tained over asmall number of Representatives then 
But L will not despair of the final achievement of | upon this floor. But that triumph was dearly 
victory by the'Democrats of the free States over | bought, as those Representatives who cast their 
the unnatural alliance of the Whigs of the North || vote with the majority, have not only been de- 
with that party of the South. ‘T’his is not the first | ceived themselves, but have thereby deceived their | 
of their political reverses while battling for the | constituents. 
Constitution, as it is, against the combination of It would have been a pleasant task for me to 
every cast of opposition; and I would cheer them || perform, if I could have concurred in the belief 
on with every demonstration of confidence, until || that the questions embraced in the resolutions 
they attain the higher honor of vindicating the || which are referred to, were a final disposition of 
American character against the imputation of inca- || the slavery question. 
pacity for self-government and indifference to the | It requires no argument to prove that a resolve | 
siemn terms of a written Constitution; for, Mr. | of Congress as to the finality of any question, can 
Viairman, if the Democratic party cannot attain — have any binding force upon the people. The 
these ends, no party ever will. slavery question, like all others, is alone subject 
la connection with this subject, I desire to sub- || to the control of the people, from whose judg- | 
mit a few remarks upon a question which has || ment there is no appeal. Those who did not sus- 
jassed from public attention, as it is germane to || tain the resolutions from the southern States, were | 
ihe present discussion; and I do so only to direct | denounced not only as agitators, but unfriendly to 
ie attention of southern gentlemen to the fact that, | the continuance of the union of the States; | trust 
however anxious they may be to divert their fellow | that those whose judgment upon this question did 
ciizens from the relations existing between them || not concur with the majority may prove to be 
sud other sections of the Union, yet no appliances mistaken;still, Mr. Chairman, my opinions remain 
of politicians can conceal the truth only for a unaltered, and I yet entertain doubts and fears. 
lime, ; , I am sensible that my opinions have but little 
Has it occurred to you, Mr. Chairman, that, | influence here, either one way or the other; yet 
within the short period of less than two years, || the people whose Representative | am feel some 
‘he confidence which was so eagerly expressed in | degree of interest in my course, especially upon 
primary meetings of the people, in the legislative | the slavery question, which is above all other 
resolves of the States, and more particularly in | questions with them; and from the time it was 
‘iis branch of Congress, that the slavery agitation || manifested this Government was disposed to dis- 
iad ceased forever, both in and out of Congress; | regard and restrict their rights in the disposition 
‘hat the sun would rise and set in all time to come || of the territories acquired from Mexico, a deeper 
upon our country, upon a people united, free, | feeling of distrust has fixed upon them; and, 
happy, contented, and prosperous? But if doubts knowing their solicitude upon this subject, when, 
were entertained and expressed it was the signal | gir, I fail or refuse to represent their views, I shall 


of political death to the unfortunate unbeliever. || cease to be their Representative any longer, and 
1 Las question, above all others, I desire to see | ask them to select another. 
‘his Government not to touch with hostile inten- || In the contest of 1850 and 1851, which gentle- 


tlons,as the State of Georgia, in convention of |! men remember as well as myself, the position I | 
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occupied failed to be adopted by the people of 
Georgia. Through that contest, which was a 
fiery ordeal to pass, | was enabled to survive, 
which can never be forgotten on account of the 
blows received by those who contended for the 
rights of the South and the sovereignty of the 
States. 

Justice requires me to say, with all proper re- 
spect for the opinions of others, had the policy pre- 
vailed of those with whom I acted an humble part, 
I entertain no doubt whatever of the final settle- 
ment of the question, the mere mention of which 
forms a dividing line between the two great sec- 
tions of the country, and the agitation of which 
threatens and perils the existence of the Union. 

The councils of our friends, however, were un- 
heeded, and we were forced reluctantly to acquiesce 
in the opinion and decision of those from whom 
we ditlered; and | will say, in regard to the plat- 
form which. they laid down in language so clear 
and unmistakable, that the causes they delineated 
with so much precision upon which they pledged 
themselves * to disrupt the ties that bind the State 
to the Union,”’’ may never arise. 

It is not necessary for me here to speak my 
opinions of the strength of the Union, or how far 
it overrides all other political considerations. I 
am uowilling, however, to hackney the word in 
every discussion involving the rights of the South 
to strike vain terror into those who shall attempt 
to inflict a wrong by refusing the observance of 
constitutional obligations. I would not be proud 
of the ttle of American citizen if I could be in- 
duced to put in the balance, to estimate the value of 
the Union, the greatest blessing, short of Heaven, 
except the liberties of the people. 

Permit me, now, Mr. Chairman, to makea brief 
allusion to the remarkable attitude in which 
the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


| Lercuer| presented himself before this House and 


the couutry in the course of debate on yesterday 
upon this subject; his patriotism was shown in 
the indignant rebuke against the threatened agyres- 
sion upon the political rights of the South, and the 
fire of whose eloquence is worthy to be associated 
with the ancient character of the Old Dominion; 
if the crisis should come—which may a merciful 
Providence ever avert—when her citadel of State 
sovereignty shall be invaded by hostile force, if 
living, his strong arm will doubtless be raised in 
its defense, as surely, when he is numbered with 
things that were, his clarion notes sounded ia this 
Hall will serve to awaken hiscountrymen to rally 
to the post of duty. 

But, I would ask, is it not a little strange that 
this valiant defender of southern rights should 
avail himself of the distinguished position which 
no one will dispute he occupies here as the leader 
of the Democratic party, to assail—in fact, to 
stigmatise—the Administration, a short time ago, 
for the appointment of a gentleman to represent 
this Government abroad, who has accorded to 
him not only talents of the highest order, but a 
devotion to the South which will bear a compari- 
son with the gentleman himself ? 

I am unwilling, sir, to withhold from Mr. Soulé 
the benefit of the fullest expression of confidence 
in his merit as a representative of his country ina 
foreign land, or to sanction the opinion that he 
has not carried with him to the post assigned him, 
the unqualified confidence and approval of the 

| overwhelming masses of the southern people; and 
if to-day the voice of that section of the Union 
could be heard, it would come with welcome 
greeting to the ear of the President of the United 
States, that he had so far discharged his official 
duty as to secure the sanction of his countrymen. 

I do not mean to say that no discordant note 

‘was heard, of grumblers, that the distinguished 
honor should have been conferred upon one equally 
deserving with others as Mr. Soulé; for it is well 
known, when the intelligence was given to the 
country that Mr. Soulé was accredited as the rep- 
resentative of the American people at the Court of 
Madrid, a systematic plan of opposition was man- 
ifested in that section of the Union which at all 
times watches the progress of the Government to 
throw impediments in the way of success to that 
section of the country whose interests had been 
represented in the United States Senate by him 
with such eminent ability. 


| It will scarcely be denied that this feeling of 
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opposition had grown to such length that the flag 
which bore this minister to his destination carried 
also the plot of moral trenson from our shores, to 
incite hostility to his success, and render his efforts 
in behalf of his country abortive. Malignity, in 
its most violent spirit, has not the temerity to 
charge that one whose life has been devoted to the 
cause of republicanism would falter in the per- 
formance of any duty. And though, sir, the chief 
object which his country expected him to accom- 
plish as Minister to Spain having failed, yet the 
confidence of hia fellow-citizens has not abated. 

1 will say to the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. 
Letcner,]| if the dangers which he has so elo- 
quently depicted as impending over the country 
actually exist, when the hour of trial shall come 
he will find this much-abused statesman in the 
front rank, defending his country’s cause, and 
from him may be learned a lesson of true patriot- 
ism and an example worthy of his imitation. 

The extreme opinions imputed to Mr. Soulé 
upon those territorial questions which were sup- 
posed to be settled by the friends of that system 
of measures, now regarded by the gentleman from 
Virginia as being a delusion upon the South, fur- 
nishes a flimsy pretext for the assault upon that 
minister. 

But the grave charge is made that Mr. Soulé 
has not only subjected himself to the fault of con- 
tending for all the rights of the South, but another 
and greater disqualification, urged against him 


and the policy of the Administration in his ap- | 


pointment,is found in the fact that he was born in 
thecountry where Lafayette claimed his birthright, 
and in which lies entombed that manly form of 
nature’s nobleman who, with sword unsheathed, 
ride by side with the Father of his Country, 
exposed himself to every danger, submitted to 
every sacrifice, and, without flinching, shed his 
blood to triumph in battle and achieve the inJe- 
vendence of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, however willing others may be 
to disregard the plain provisions of the Constitu- 
tion securing political rights to the adopted citi- 
zens, | will not, here or elsewhere, perpetrate such 
e libel upon that instrument either to obtain favor 
from a powerful party or avoid its proscription. 


EXECUTION OF UNITED STATES LAWS. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. A. DOUGLAS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
I'ripay, February 23, 1855. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill 
to provide for the protection of Officers and other 
persons executing the Laws of the United States, 
debate ensued, of which the following is part. 
The other part has been heretofore published. [See 
pp. 211-246.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS said: Mr. President, I am at 
a loss to understand the precise object of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Wane] in the extraordinary 
course of remark in which he hasindulged. Fail- 
ing to maintain the positions he assumed in oppo- 
sition to the bill, he has poured forth a torrent of 
denunciation and calumny in the place of facts and 
argument. Afterdenouncing the bill as monstrous 
and nefarious—one which no honest man can sup- 
port—he says he does not blame southern men 
for advocating it, and insisting upon its passage. 
He has even gone to the extent of declaring that, 
wicked and nefarious as it is in all its provisions 
and principles, yet, were he a southern man, and 
ihe representative from a slaveholding State, he 


would vote for it. That is to say, it is an iniqui- | 


tous measure, and if he were a southern man he 
would perpetrate the inquity; it is a base act, but 
if he were a southern man, and it would promote 
his interest, he would perform the deed! Accord- 
ing to his doctrine, the act is infamous if per- 
formed by a northern man; right and honest, if 
done by a southern man! Sir, | was not educated 
in that school of morality which teaches that the 
same act is morally right or wrong, is virtuous or 
iniquitous, according to the parallels of latitude 
where the man resides who may perform it. Ifan 
afirmative vote on the bill be morally right in a 
Senator from the South, | am unable to perceive 
how it can be wreng ina northern Senator. Do 





we notall owe allegiance to the same Constitution ? 
Are we notall bound alike to supportit by thesame 
oath? Do we not all acknowledge acccuntability 
to the same eternal God? How, then, can a vote, 
given in obedience to that oath, to carry into effect 
the provisions of that Constitution, in the pres- 
ence of the same Divine Being, be justand honest 
when given by a Senator from one portion of the 
Republic, and at the same time be nefarious and 
infamous when given by a Senator from another 
portion of the same country? 

Sir, if this bill is right South, it is right North; 
if it is honest South, it is honest North; if its 
support be right in a southern man, it cannot be 
wrong inanorthern man. Sir, 1 despise this mis- 
erable attempt to”excite prejudice against a just 
and necessary measure, for no better reason than 
that it was reported from the appropriate com- 
mittee by a Senator from Connecticut instead of 
a Senator from South Carolina. God forbid that 
I should judge the merits of a legislative enactment 
by the residence of the man who happened to be 
the organ of the committee for introducing it. 
It is not the first time I have seen on this floor 
those who obtained their seats in the Senate by 
appeals to passion and prejudice at home, by stir- 
ring up sectional strifes, and inflaming the North 
against the South, become the fawning sycophants 
and fulsome flatterers of those very southern men 
whom they have traduced and maligned; whose 
character, constituents, institutions, and civiliza- 
tion they are in the daily habit of denouncing as 
criminal and infamous in the eyes of God and man. 
Wrong for a northern man to introduce a bill pro- 


Execution of United States Laws—Mr. Douglas. 
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southern interests which he insinuates that | 
sess, and remarked, that where the treasur 
there the heart is also. So long as the statemen; 
that I was one of the largest slaveholders in Amer. 
ica was confined to the Abolition newspapers and 
stump orators, I treated it with silent contempt. | 
would gladly do so on this occasion, were it not 
for the fact that the reference is made in my pres. 
ence by a Senator for the purpose of imputing ty 
me a mercenary motive for my official conduc: 
Under these circumstances, silence 6n my part in 
regard to the fact, might be construed into a cop. 
fession of guilt in reference to the impeachment of 
motive. I therefore say to the Senator, that his 
insinuation is false, and he knows it to be false 
if he has ever searched the records or has any reli. 
able information upon the subject. I am not the 
owner of a slave and never have been, rior have | 
ever received, and appropriated to my own use 
one dollar earned by slave labor. It is true that 
I once had tendered to me, under circumstances 
grateful to my feelings, a plantation with a lars 
number of slaves upon it, which I declined to 
accept, not because I had any sympathy with 
Abolitionists or the Abolition movement; but for 
the reason that, beinga northern man by birth, by 
education, and residence, and intending always to 


pos. 
e iy 


_ remain such, it was impossible for me to know, 


viding for the execution of the laws of the land, || 


which it is right for a southern man to support, 
and for which these immaculate anti-slavery men 
say they would vote were they southern men. 
Thatis the argument. It is the argument of 
all who seek to dissolve this Union. Array the 
North against the South—stimulate the passions 
of each—urge them into deadly conflict—tell the 
South you do not blame them; that you would 
do as they do, were you southern men; that you 
only blame those northern doughfaces or traitors 
who seek to preserve peace and fraternity by a 
strict obedience to the Constitution and a faithful 
execution of the Jaws made in pursuance of it. 
Yes, we are culled traitors because of our fidelity 
to the Constitution. Doughfaces and cowards 
because of our obedience to that Constitution as 
our fathers made it, and we, upon the holy Evan- 
gelist, swore to preserve inviolate. Doughfaces 


understand, and provide for the wants, comforts, 
and happiness of those people. I refused to accept 
them because I was unwilling to assume responsi- 
bilities which I was incapable of fulfilling. This 
fact is referred to in the will of my father-in-law, 
as a reason for leaving the plantation and slaves 
to his only daughter, (who became the mother 
of my infant children,) as her separate and exclu- 
sive estate, with the request that if she departed 
this life without surviving children, the slaves 
should be emancipated and sent to Liberia at 
the expense of her estate; but in the event she 
should leave surviving children, the slaves should 
descend to them, under the belief, expressed in 
the will, that they would be happier and better 


_ off with the descendants of the family with whom 


they had been born and raised, than in a dis- 
tant land where they might find no friend to care 
for them. This brief statement, relating to pri- 
vate and domestic affairs, (which ought to be per- 


| mitted to remain private and sacred,) has been 


because we stand between the Constitution and |! 


| those who seek to trample upon its provisions; 


because we stand between the Union and those 


| whose measures are aimed at its destruction. 


They tell us that we are in vain attempting to 


extorted and wrung from me with extreme re- 
luctance, even in vindication of the purity of my 
motives in the performance of a high public trust. 
As the truth compelled me to negative the insin- 
uation so offensively made by the Senator from 


| Ohio, God forbid that I should be understood by 


any one as being willing to cast from me any 


| responsibility that now does, or ever has attached 


resist an overwhelming torrent of northern senti- | 


ment; that our course is rushing us to inevitable 
self-destruction; that we are destined to be swept 
from the face of the earth, and sunk to the lowest 
depths of obloquy and infamy, from which there 
is no resurrection. With this awful doom im- 
pending over us, doughfaces and cowards as we 
are, we calmly look the storm in the face, defy 
its mutterings and howlings about our heads, and 
hold on firmly to the Union and to the Constitution 
as the surest and only means of preserving it, 
while the sentence is being pronounced which is 
to decide our fate. This is cowardice, when cour- 
age consists in pandering to the passions and prej- 
udices of those immediately around you, while 
you hurl defiance and insult and calumny at those 
who are a thousand miles distant. We would 
cease to be doughfaces, and become as brave as 
you, if we would only have the courage to throw 
overboard the Constitution as the compass by 
which to guide the ship of State, and run with 


to any member of my family. So long as life 
shall last—and I[ shall cherish with religious ven- 
eration the memory and virtues of the sainted 
mother of my children—so long as my heart shall 
be filled with parental solicitude for the happiness 
of those motherless infants, | implore my enemies, 
who so ruthlessly invade the domestic sanctu- 
ary, to do me the favor to believe, that I have no 
wish, no aspiration, to be considered purer or 
better than she, who was, or they, who are, slave- 
holders. Sir, whenever my assailants shall refuse 
to accept a like amount of this species of property 
tendered to them under similar circumstances, 
and shall perform a domestic trust with equal 
fidelity and disinterestedness, it will be ume 
enough for them to impute mercenary motives to 
me in the performance of my official duties. 

Now, sir, a few words in regard to the bill 
which has furnished the occasion for this fur'- 
ous onslaught upon my friend from Connecticut 


| (Mr. Toucer] and myself. What objection has 


wind and tide, setting a sail for every breeze, | 


and changing our course with the shiftings of the 
wind. Youcan pay us no higher compliment than 
is contained in the charge that we stand firmly by 
our principles, regardless of consequences per- 
sonal to ourselves, and hazarding popularity and 
position in preference to yielding to those merce- 
nary and ambitious allurements which seduce bad 
men from their fidelity to the Constitution. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 


been urged to it, except that it was introduced 
by a northern instead of a southern man? The 
same objection was urged to the Nebraska bill, 
when I reported it from the Committee on Terri- 


_tories, in accordance with the principles recog 


nized in the compromise of 1850, which that 


Senator, and the party with which he then pro- 


| fessed to act, were solemnly pledged to adhere to 


1 


i} 


‘in substance and principle.’’ You, sir, [turn 


ing to Mr. Wape,] not only supported General 
Scott upon the Whig platform in 1852, but affirmed 


Wane] has invaded the circle of my private rela- || the same principles in your vote for the Wash- 
ington territorial bill in 1853, which, like the Ne- 
braska bill, repealed a prohibition of slavery, '" 


tions in search of materials for the impeachment of 


‘my official action. He has alluded te certain 
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pos. order that the — might nn dissolve the Union, and release yourselves from | and had taken all the unholy oaths of proscription 
a is of deciding ae pM, ee or themseives in that obligation. P Disunion nas no terrors. The forbidden by the Constitution? I have called upon 
she conformity with & e principles recognized in the | very declaration implies a willingness to see the act any man in this Senate to specify a member of 
mer. compromise of 1800. sa € Washi perpetrated whenever necessary to accomplish a Congress, or of the Senate, from a free State, 
end The bill for bas pr 0 ensase ate cherished object. The Abolition movement means — elected since the Nebraska bill was passed, who 
ot. | Territory received the vote of every nort vern Sena-. | agitation, irritation, secuonal strife, until aliena- was not either a Nebraska man, or sent here by 
B het tor who now denounces me for doing, in Nebraska, tion shall take the place of fraternal feeling. The the Know-Nothing vote. 
pres. precisely what each of them did in Ww ashington | leaders understand this, and hope to carry the Then what is tne use of pretending any more 
1g to ferritory only eleven months before! If you are | masses with them by appeals to their prejudices | that the elections in the North turned on anti-Ne- 
eet sincere 1n_ your complaints of my conduct in ref- and passions, until the fatal step shall be taken, |) braskaalone. How was it with my colleague, |Mr. 
rt i sence to Nebraska, — explanation, what ex- | before the real and final object shall be discovered, Sute.ps,} whose case has been referred to in this 
con. cuse are you prepare - give your constituents much less avowed. In the midst of all this Ne- | debate? He voted for the Nebraska bill in obedi- 
nt of for your betrayal “a. ow you are pleased te call | braska ery, they care no more for the provisions | ence to the positive peremptory instructions of the 
it hig northern rights in ' 7 ington Territory : If fof that bill than they did for the Washington ter- | Legislature of Illinors, first given in 1851, and then 
alse, betrayed the cause o freedom in 1854, you set | ritorial bill when they voted for it. Thereis nota | repeated while the Nebraska bill was pending here, 
reli. me the example in 1853. The bill passed this _ principle, there is notan objectionable provision, in || and before he voted. Now they eay they have de- 


t the body unanimously about three months after the 


the Nebraska bill, that you did not vote for in the 
presidential election, when both parties were 


feated him because he voted for Nebraska. There 


ave | pres , ; } Washington territorial bill eleven months before. | is consistency for you. First instruct a man to do 
tod pledged by their platforms to suetain the principle | ‘Then we may as well look this question directly | anact and then beat him for doing it. You profess 
| that of allowing the people of each State and Territory in the face. Itisa quesiion of union ordisunion, to believe in the doctrine of instructions, and talk 
ances to decide the slavery question for themselves. | repeat, no sane man believes that this Union can | about Senators misrepresenting their constituen- 
lave Why did you not sound the alarm, and proclaim | be preserved, except by fidelity to the Constitu- | cies. The fusion Legislature of Illinois at its recent 
ok te to the world that the sacred cause of freedom had tion. As long as the Constitution is carried out | session, or the popular branch of it, passed resolu- 
with been betrayed by northern doughfaces when you | in its letter and in its spirit, and laws are passed tions declaring it to be the imperative duty of a 
t for and your party in all the free States pledged your- | and executed in obedience to its requirements, this Senatorto obey the instructions of the Legislature, 
n, by selves to oe principle in the presidential elec- | Union issafe. and at the same time voted down a resolution 
ys to uons of 1852, and carried it into practical oper- Phen the question is, shall we be trueand loyal approving the conduct of my colleague and myself 
now, tion in the Washington territorial bill in 1853?, to the Constitution? If we are, we will enforce | in obeying a peremptory instruction! The truth 
forts, If you are honest men, if you are sincere in your all laws of the United States, passed in obedience is, my gallant and distinguished colleague was 
ecent professions now, make an open and frank confes- || to that instrument; and if there are combinations _ doomed to defeat before that Legislature, whether 
nai. gon of your crimes then. If you do not wish to | in States, Verritories, localities, or anywhere to _he voted for or against the Nebraska bill. He 
This sand upon the record self-convicted of all the nefa- | prevent the execution of those laws, we must | had been guilty of the crime of being born in Ire- 
-law, rious deeds which your malice imputes to others, | apply the proper remedy. All new States must land! Any other obstacle could have been re- ; 
doves tus hear no more of this hypocritical cant for come into the Union on an equality with the old | moved, any other offense pardoned in consideration ce 
other political purposes about northern men introducing | States. Whatever power under the Constitution | of eminent public services rendered to the land of PT 
xclu- bills for the extension of slavery, when southern may be exercised by any one State, may be exer- his adoption. All other stains upon his political o 
arted nen could not be found to take the initiative. You  cised by each and all of the States, new and old | character had been washed out with his own blood, a 
eves know that it was not the object of the Nebraska alike. So long as Virginia has the right to retain | so profusely shed in vindicating the rights and ie 
in at vill, any more than of the Washington territorial || or abolish slavery, lilinois and every other State | avenging the wrongs of his adopted country. ae 
‘a vill, either to extend slavery or to circumscribe it. | has the same right, under the Constitution, to ad- | All other offenses could be freely pardoned upon a 
hould Youall know that neither of those bills was intended | mit or exclude it in accordance with the wishes of | the score of patriotic services; but that monstrous a 
“a in tther to establish, or abolish, or to introduce, or | her own people. When you attempt, therefore, | offense of being born in a foreign land, and espe- \ 
batter exclude slavery; but that the real object and true | to put a limitation on the new States which is not | cially in old Jreland, was unpardonable in the eyes i¥ 
ahem intent was to recognize in the Territories the great | placed by the Constitution on all the States, you | of Know-Nothingism, and hence the head of the Di 
a principle of self-government, in obedience to which | violate the great fundamental principle of equality gallant Senator was brought to the block. And ie 
ee the people of each State and Territory coming || among the States, and declare your unwillingness we are told that his defeat was an anti-Ne- } 
) pi into the Union should decide for themselves what | to abide by the compact that our fathers made. yraska victory. He was stricken down by a com- A. 
e per- kind of institutions and laws were best adapted to || _ Then, sir, what becomes of this cry about | bination of all the factions and isms of the day, of Ay Pr 
a heir condition and welfare. It was in obedience || invading the rights of the North? I deny the right || which Abolitionism and Know-Nothingism were af om 
vn. io this great principle, the principle in defense of of a band of men, who have, in turn, joined and || the controlling elements. 4 
f my which the battles of the Revolution were fought, | been kicked out of each of the great political parties Unwilling to occupy more of the time of the Cots 
ieuat. the principle for the preservation of which the | because they were found to be unworthy to belong | Senate, I will take my seat, with the hope that I ee 
vakssaf Constitution of the United States was adopted, || to either, and who have since formed a combina- | will not be induced, even by assaults upon my } 
eee ihe principle of popular rights and State equality | tion with all the factions and isms of the day, | conduct and motives, to trespass more upon the * 
ah which underlies our whole system of representa- || under the title of the fusion party, to come here || time of the Senate. ee ; 
, any wwe Government, for the preservation of this great | and speak for the whole North. The North are Mr. BRAINERD. I will simply observe that : 
shed principle it was that the Washington and Ne- | a Union people, a law-abiding people, a people I do not believe there were three hundred Know- : 
3 life oraska bills were passed in the form in which they | loyal to the Constitution, and willing to perform || Nothings in the State of Vermont at our last elec- 
leans now appear on the statute-book. | its obligations. Once in a while,a combination of | tion; at any rate, if there were, | was not aware 
ated The Senator from Ohio has appealed to the tra- | factions, brought together under extraordinary || of the fact. I am here, therefore, certainly with- 
shall iitions of our fathers to sustain his position upon | circumstances, may procure a majority, and send | out any particular help, in any way, from any 
ene theslavery question. Well, sir, the tradition of | a man here who is as much a misrepresentative of || Know-Nothing. 
= our fathers is that the Declaration of Independence the sentiment of the North as he is of all the anpiesininccineeninnapsampestion 
al. vas proclaimed, and the Revolution effected for | courtesies and proprieties which should exist RAILROAD IRON. 
tin the purpose of enabling the American people to | among gentlemen here as well as elsewhere. I os 
a oo nake their own laws, and establish their own | hold, sir, that such men have no right to speak in| REMARKS OF HON. W.H. SEWARD, 
ie: institutions. The object, then, was to secure for | the name of the North or for the North. This | OF NEW YORK 
slave ae ae . a a ; eee oe : 
alae ihe Colonies the same rights and privileges which | Abolition faction, this disunion cabal, this set of | te 8 Fes 99. 1855 
nerty te Nebraska recognizes and establishes in the men who make their reputation by slandering N SWATS, e vary a, 1500. 
aor Territories. Why, then, this assault upon north- || better men than themselves, have never been the The bill to authorize a credit of three years on 
equal tm men for their fidelity to the Constitution, and || true representatives of the North. They always | Imported Railroad Iron being under considera- 
Tae tothose principles of self government and constitu- || come here by a bargain, and they go out at the | tion, 
ade wonal liberty, upon which our whole political sys- | end of the term at which they arrive. Sir, [turn- Mr. SEWARD offered the following amend- 
mrests? ‘The Senator has intimated the reason. | ing to Mr. Wane,] you talk about your rebuke to || ment as an additional section: 
e bill ile says the cry of disunion has no terror for him. | northern men. I do not wish to speak unkindly || geo. _. Land be it further enacted, That in order to ex- 
furie That f can well understand. He, and those who | to you, or to your colleague, (Mr. Cuase,] but || tend to railroad companies who may use American iron in 
cticut «twith him, do not consider themselves under || your very colleague is to be succeeded by a Ne- Ge <r —— een ore a pgm 
n has a yr, 3 to obey the Constitution, or to exe- || braska man, (Mr. Pugh,] a true representative of | tt™ sil a oe cceaeeaenell camthammuecensal 
juced e laws made for the purpose of carrying | the North, for the next six years, in the Senate || catisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that they have 
The itinto effect, any further than they harmonize with | of the United States. You talk about your anti- | purchaseid, for their own use, any iron rails, spikes, bolts, 
bill, ‘er views on the slavery question. Abolition- || Nebraska men in Ohio. You do not deny that testeniagn, of other tren nevessary toy = ee of 
Terri- her ——— disunion. epee ng on ad oy ee of them ae jes by tenia the Secretary, and he is hereby authorized and directed, to 
ecog- ‘sunionists, for no sane man believes that this | votes. Why did you not boast, then, that there joan to said company an amount equal to the duties for 
that nion can be maintained by any other means than | had not beer a man elected to Congress from the | which credit will be given by this act upon sim/lar iron if 
5 pro- fidelity to the Constitution. The Constitution || free States who was not either a Nebraska man or ieee, sar 2 come out of say moneys in the 
ere to recognizes the right of each State to have slavery || sworn to violate the Constitution by proscribing | -oryany shall secure as epnenatena laebon tele 
pare or hot, as it chooses; the right of the State to abolish | a man for his religious faith? Why did you not ponds: onditioned for the amount payable at three years from 
cooaaal “when it pleases—to establish it when it chooses. || say that every one of them was sworn to proscribe || date, without interest, and by such Other security, personal 
irmed he Constitution recognizes theright ofa masterof | men because of the accident of birth, instead of ssaeusetan at ot a Sl ay Secretary, will 
a tslave to have him surrendered back if he escapes. || because they were Nebraska men? Why did th ffe aed . » . will 
e Ne- your consciences will not allow you to obey || you not tell us that they came here because they ave a ered this amendment eae aie 
ry, in t Constitution, as honest men youare bound to | had been baptized in the Know-Nothing crucible, || 8¢rve to ilustrate my position in reg 
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question before the Senate. Some abstractions 
have been discussed, on which | shall not dwell. 
If it were demonstrated that New Llampshire was 
the most loyal, and Pennsylvania was the most 
disloyal of the States, and even if the political 
differences of opinion between Massachusetts and 
South Carolina on questions of politic al economy 
were reconciled, yet all this would not atiect the 
merits ol the proposition tu givea credit on railroad 
ron. 

With the utmost deference, I cannot regard the 
suggestion of the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Wetrs] to be one requiring grave refutation. 
ble insisia that the bill violates the Constitution. 
Congress have a right to levy taxes—either direct 
or indirect taxes. Since they have power to levy, 
they have power to remit—to remit altogether, or 
to remit on conditions, to give a credit for duties, 
or to require their immediate payment. 

I see no question of free trade in the case before 
us. We have indeed been told that it would be 
well to abolish custom-houses, and come to direct 
taxation. It is very easy to say this, and it 
sounds very high and very sonorously. But, sir, 
in point of fact we ehall sooner abolish the dome 
and even the skies over our heads, than we shall 
abolish the need of money, and of a great deal of 
money, too, to carry on the Government of a 
very great and rapidly growing empire. Govern- 
ment can raise money only by taxation upon hu- | 
man industry, for even realized wealth 1s only a 
production of human industry. Government can 
find human industry to levy taxes upon only in 
two places, namely abroad or at home. Thus the 
industry which must be taxed for the support of 
any Government is, either the industry of foreign 
nations, or the industry of its own country. Ex- 
perience, old asthe foundations of the Republic, and 
unchanging amid all vicissitudes, shows that the 
United States, following the example of all other 
nations, have taxed the industry of other countries 
instead of their own industry, as far as it has 
been practicable within the limits prescribed by 
their exigencies in regard to revenue. Senators, 
like theorists out of Congress, may speculate about 
abolishing custom-houses, but the practical course 
of the Government will continue the same until 
the end. We shall need money, and we shall 
tax the labor of the foreign miner, lumberman, 
farmer, mechanic, and artisan to the utmost be- 
fore we begin to tax the labor of the American 
miner, lumberman, farmer, mechanic, and artisan. 
We may, indeed, reduce the duties on imported 
products of labor, but we shall do so only in the 
proportion that itcan be done consistently with 
our wants of revenue. But thia will not be free 
trade. It will only be abatement of taxation, with 
real or relative reduction of revenue. Absolute 
free trade may, indeed, come into the country, but 
it will only come when we are ready to dispense 
with revenues altogether. Llask Senators whether 
we have reached that time now, or whether they | 
see such a time near athand? No! No! You 
are even now, while talking of free trade, enlarging 
your Capitol, extending and embellishing the F'ed- 
eral city, augmenting and extending your public 
edifices, increasing your army and your navy, 
and your revenue service, and your fortifications, 
improving your rivers and harbors, constructing 
almost endless railroads, and organizing new Ter- | 
ritories. You are, at the same time, raising the 
salaries of all the agents of the Government, civil 
and military, at home and abroad, and are not 
only extending your postal system across the west- 
ern plains, and into the nooks of the western 
mountains, but also connecting it by steamships 
with all the postal systems of the Old World. | 
W hile you are doing this, you raise nota dollar by | 
direct taxation, and no one proposes, or thinks of | 
proposing, taxation in that form, so greatly lauded | 
by theorists, so instinctively avoided by all prac- | 
tical statesmen. Itis preposterous to talk of in- || 
suiluting free trade at a time when you are thus 
going on more industriously than ever in iucreas- | 
Ing expenses. 

Besides, freedom in trade, like freedom in every | 
thing else, has a condition of equality attached to 
it. Ifyou give universal freedom in trade, yor 
~ equal freedom in every department of trade. || 

here must be freedom in the purchase and sale 
of all materials, and of all fabrics; free trade not | 
only in iron, but in salt, in cotton, in wool, in silk, 
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in wines, in grain, in hemp, in linen, in cattle, in 
everything. Nevertheless, you propose no such 
universal freedom as this here. ‘There 1s no one 
here bold enough to abolish duties on foreign 
wheat, rye, corn, oats, sugar, wines, and liquors. 
No one dares propose to strike down altogether the 
discrimination which favors some branches of man- 
ufactures. Sull less does any one propose to level 
down the wail that protects the farming interest. 

What now is the principle of this bill? It 
assumes before me two aspects—first, as a bill for 
the encouragement of the construction of railroads. 
This isa policy which would be very judicious 
and wise in some circumstances. But itis nota 
judicious or wise policy now, under existing cif- 
cumstances. It is not wiseas here presented, be- 
cause the encouragement proposed involves a 
burden not faliing equally on all the industry of 
the country, but falling on one department of that 
industry only, namely, theiron manufacturing in- 
terest, and that department itself not only needs, 
but deserves, at least equal relief at the present 
conjuncture. ‘The bill proposes to encourage rail- 
roads, not by simultaneously encouraging the do- 
mestic manufacture of iron, but by sending the 
railroad companies abroad to buy their iron in 
foreign markets, instead of sending them to our 
own futnaces and forges. It is, therefore, a biil 
to encourage and protect foreign miners and man- 
ufacturers of iron instead of encouraging American 
miners and manufacturers. 

The amendment which I have offered seeks to 
correct that injustice. I know that the measure 
which it proposes is a novel one. Batit seems to 
me to be defensible on every ground on which the 
main project contained in the bill can be defended. 
The forms of the two measures differ, but that 
is all; what the bill proposes is, in fact, a loan of 
the duties on foreign railroad iron for three years 
without interest. What my amendment propo- 
ses is also a loan of an equivalent amount for 
three years without interest, where railroad com- 
panies shall use American iron. In the one case, 
the favor extended to railroad companies is in the 
shape of forbearance from the collection of duties 
for three years; in the other, it is a loan of money 
for the same period, and on the same terms, 

Incorporate my amendment, and I can very 


another objection which arises from contemplating 
the other aspect of the bill. The bill is a relief law. 
It proposes an interposition by the Government 
to give temporary relief to a class of its industrious 


citizens who are laboring under financial embar- | 


rassment. Let us examine it closely. Either the 
law is to be executed according to its terms, or it 
isnot. If it is to beso executed, then we shall 


give acredit only for three years, at the expiration | 
of which period the duties are to be refunded. This | 
credit amounts, as I understand, to about $1,000 | 
a mile of the railroads which are now being built. | 
The whole cost of building railroads is about | 


oF 


$30,000 or $35,000 a mile. 


Sir, will the railroad companies be less embar- || 
rassed three years hence than they arenow? Will | 


they be sounder and better able to pay then than 
now? Is anything more certain than it is that, if 


you stimulate forever, the sufferer will ultimately | 


be exhausted? If by this process the railroad 
companies are pushed into deeper and more inex- 


tricable embarrassment, the relief will have failed. | 
Then you must renew and extend the credit for a | 


longer period, or remit the duties altogether. 


But relief laws, always objectionable by reason | 


of their very nature, are doubly objectionable 


when they are partial and discriminating. Other ||, - ; ; 

| being under consideration, 
than the railroad interest. Such is the case, | 
especially with the woolen interest and the iron | 
interest. They will come to you for relief, also; | 
indeed they are here now importuning you for || 
relief. Whol you extend it to them? No; for || 
that involves the necessity of raising duties instead | 
| of remitting or giving a credit for them. But | 
| these are as important and as meritorious as the 


branches of industry are embarrassed not less 


railroad interest. ‘They create wealth by con- 


| verting unimproved resources into capital, while 
railroad companies create no wealth, but only favor 


its creation. I am not inimical to railroad enter- 


|| prises; throughout my whole public life I have 


favored them, and I share now the suffering of 
those who have come here to urge this measure. 
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But I cannot go for such a discrimination as 
this in their favor. It is actually loaning them ad. 
ditional capital. ‘The miners and forgers of jrog 
in New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, ang 
Virginia, want more capital,also. Capital is d¢. 
ranged in its flow through all the channels of jp. 
dustry and trade. it awards now the railroad 
builder, the wool manufacturer, and the miner ang 
manufacturer of iron. You seek by this bill to qj. 
rect it into the railroad channel again. But in just 
the same degree you would divert it from the other 
channels. Other interests complain, and justly 
complain, that not only.all the embarrassments of 
railroad enterprises, but also all their own, resyl 
from too much partiality having been already ex. 
ercised by Legislatures, State and National, to. 
wards railroad enterprises. Theusury laws main. 
tained everywhere with more or less stringency 
in regard to all other departments of industry, 
have been virtually suspended in favor of raj|. 
roads. They are now enjoying the questionable 
advantages of being allowed to raise money at 
rates of twenty, twenty-five, thirty, or forty per 
centum in the money market, while the woo] 
manufacturer, and the miner and forger of iron, is 
obliged to be content with offering only six, or 
seven, or ten per cent. 

Besides this, the railroad interest has had the 
benefit of liberal grants of public lands, and of 
credits furnished by municipal corporations, towrs, 
cities, and States. 

Ivis, in fact, this partial legislation which has 
stimulated railroad building in such a degree that 
it has been carried to excess and extravagance, 
resulting in not only its own embarrassment, but 
also in the universal derangement of trade and 
industry. 

What is proposed by the bill before us, is only 
a perseverance in the same policy that has pro- 
duced the evils complained of. You may allevia'e, 
but the money market has got to recover its equi- 

| librium before you can restore soundness to the 
railroad department. Sir, railroad stock that is 
perfectly sure and ultimately sound, and is paying 
seven, or eight, or ten per cent. dividend, is depre- 
ciated ten per cent., while money can be borrowed 
at six or seven per cent. on private obligations, 


|| This shows conclusively that more than a due 
cheerfully vote for your bill. There is, indeed, || 


proportion of capital has gone into the construc- 
tion of railroads. If you mean to relieve that de- 
partment of industry, together with all others, you 
can only do it by leaving nature to work out her 
own cure; or else by returning to that generous 
system of equal discrimination in favor of all 
| departments of industry. 

The American people are strong and vigorous. 
Our Federal system of revenue is yet sound. The 
spirit of enterprise, although checked, is yet un- 
impaired. Leave all existing embarrassments of 
railroads to correct themselves, and the railroad 
companies, whose undertakings are feasible and 
judicious, will recover in due time. Any tam- 
pering with them will only continue the existing 
evils, and prevent the separation of those which 
can be saved from those which, ultimately, must 
end in ruin. I ask the yeas and nays on the 
amendment which I have offered. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE NAVY. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. MORTON, 
_ OF FLORIDA, 
In THe Senate, February 26, 1855. 
The bill to promote the efficiency of the Navy 


Mr. MORTON said that he had intended to 
postpone any remarks which he had to make 
upon this question until a vote was taken on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland, 
[Mr. Prart,] butas that amendment had brougat 
into consideration generally the merits of the bill, 
he thought it proper he should say something at 


| 
} 
} 
i 


|| this time. It is not my habit (said Mr. M.] 0 


‘enter into the discussion of bills general in thet 


| character. I have seldom or never obtruded my- 


| self upon the time and attention of the Senate, 
| except in the consideration and discussion of bil’ 
|of a local character, in whigh my constituents 
‘had a direct interest. I have always preferred 
| that questions of general policy should be dit 
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cussed by Senators more practiced in debate than 
‘. and if I felt doubt as to the vote I shouid 


mys 
gives | heve listened to be informed a the remarks 
of the able Senators around me. should not, 


Mr. President, have departed from that course 
now but tor the fact that | was: not in my seat 


when this bill first passed the Senate, and the | 


epunciation of the journals of the day, which has 
been repeated by my colleague upon this floor, 
that it passed by a unanimous vote. 
true in point of fact. The bill, as | understand it, 
wastaken up during the morning hour on private 
pili day, and, eliciting no discussion, the attention 
of the Senate was not particularly drawn to its 
rovisions, ard it passed without opposition. 


Had | been present | should, at least, have re- || 


corded my vote against its passage. 

[am opposed to the bill, Mr. President, in prin- 
ciple and in detail. An impression has gone abroad 
in the land, and pervades both Houses of Con- 
gress, that the personnel of the Navy is an inferior 
corps. This, in my humble estimation, is not 
the fact. Itis said that there are many excres- 
cences on the corps, and that the pruning-knife 
should ve liberally applied. From this proposi- 
tion, too, I dissent. ‘he personnel of the Ameri- 
can Navy never occupied higher ground than at 
the present time. It will compare most tavorably 
with that ef any other navy in thecivilized world, 
in every respect. I believe, with the Secretary of 
the Navy, that ** the corps is still full of chival- 
rous and gallant officers, who are not only ready 
for the post of danger, but would sustain the proud 
reputation of our Navy which has won so many 
laurels for our country, and by its brilliant vic- 
tories cheered the heart of many a desponding 
patriot.”’ This is but a just tribute to the officers | 
of the Navy, who only require a proper opportu- 
nity and a proper cause to manifest to the world 
cher gallantry and chivalry. Let such opportu- | 
nly or cause offer, and my word for it, sir, as _ 


many laurels would be won now as were gained 


in the war of 1812. 


The Navy, Mr. President, may require reform, | 


but not in the way proposed by the bill under 
consideration. Lave laws and regulations for its 
government that are well defined; increase the num- 
ber of your ships, and let them be put in commis- 
sion, thereby giving your officers active service; 
do these things first, and then direct your attention 
to the personnel of the Navy. It is said that many 
oficers have not been in service for twenty or 
thirty years. Is this so? Where is the evidence? 
How many are there? With a pretty extensive 
acquaintance in the Navy, | know but a few,a 
very few, who have not been to sea within that 
time; and of those the most of them have served 
inall the different grades in the Navy, from that 
ofa midshipman to the commodore of a squadron. 
There are some three or four who have not been 
to sea from physical disability, but that disability | 
arose from the casualties of honorable service. 
But, sir, admit that many officers have not been 
tosea for twenty or thirty years. What is the 
reason ? [tis because the policy of the Government 
has been not to have many vessels in commission 
atthe same time. The records of the Navy De- 
partment will show that these very officers, or the 
greater partuf them, have been constant applicants 
for service. Look at your Navy Register. You 
have sixty-eight captains, but you have not em- 
ployment for more than twenty. You have nine- 
ly-seven commanders, but not employment for 
more than twenty-five orthirty. All these officers, | 
as | before remarked, only require a proper occa- 


sion, and by their noble bearing they will notonly || 


decorate their brows with unfading laurels, but 
reflect the highest honor upon the service and the 
country. 

But, Mr. President, let it be granted that the 
Pruning-knife should be applied to the personnel 
ofthe Navy. Does this bill do it in the proper 
way’? The President now has the power to do 
what this bill proposes, with the exception of in- 
creasing the number of officers of each grade. Can 
he not put officers on leave of absence or waiting | 
orders? What is that but a reserved or retired 
list? Nearly one half of the officers are in that 
Position now. 


‘ | 
But, sir, this bill creates a board which, if not | 


contrary to the letter of, is certainly against the | 


APPEN 


That is all | 


|, tirement, when they will be able to sa 


i} 
| 
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our Government. It establishes a species of ‘ star- 
chamber court,’’ responsible to no one for the 
manner in which it discharges the high trust con- 
fided to it. Officers are to be brought into review 
before that court; their characters and service in- 
quired into upon ex parte testimony, no opportu- 
nity offered them of being heard; not allowed to 
confront the witnesses, or to offer testimony to 
rebut false allegations against them. The first 
thing they know they wil be struck down by an 
| invisible blow, not discerning whence it came. It 
is a mere revival of that inquisitorial board of offi- 
| cers organized by Mr. Bancroft, when he was 
| Secretary of the Navy, whose proceedings have 
never seen the light. it is well known that the 
officers constituting that board looked upon the 
duty required of them with loathing and disgust, 
as well as incompatible with the honor and dig- 
_ nity of gentlemen. 

‘The board as now proposed is an irresponsible 
body; itisa ** power behind the throne.’’ The 
President is to act by and .with its advice and con- 
sent, instead of counseling with this Senate, as pro- 

| vided for by the Constitution. If this board is 
necessary to enable the Executive to do his duty, 
certainly, Mr. President, this Senate should be con- 
| sulted before its acts receive the full force of law. 
| There is not, Mr. President, a captain in the 
Navy at this time who did not belong to it in the 
war of 1812, when ii tought itself, if not into ex- 
istence, | may safely say into favor with the 
American people. Many of them served with 
Decatur, Bainbridge, Hull, Stewart, Jones, Mc- 
Donough, Perry, Blakely, Biddle, Burroughs, 
and the other gailant spirits of that day, and as- 
sisted in achieving those victories which reflected 
so much henor upon our country, and raised the 
drooping spirits of our people at that eventful 
period. ‘Their exploits are interwoven with and 
constitute the brightest pages of the nation’s his- 
tory. Shall there be a sad counterpart in our 
future annals on which it isto be recorded that 
these honored names are no longer worthy to 
stand in prominence upon our Naval Register? 
Many of them have received the thanks and other 
| testimonials of Congress and of Siate Legislatures 
for their gallant and valiant deeds, and many of 
them will carry to their graves honorable wounds 
received in the service of thecountry. Those who 
did not distinguish themselves in that war only 
wanted the opportunity, and the evidence that 
| they have performed well their part is that they 
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tions under them will be demanded of them.’ (See p. 8, 


Senate Reports of Committee on Naval Afluirs, lsi session, 
Jud Congress. ) 


Now, Mr. President, the commanders, lieuten- 
ants, afid passed midshipmen have not had the 
advantages of an education at the Naval Acade my, 
which seems, in the estimation of the cammitiee, 
to be essentially necessary for the command of our 
fleets and ships. It is true the academy has not 
been in existence more than seven or eight years, 
but it has already sent forth graduates enough to 
fill the two higher grades,and when we have such 


| high qualifications and experience in the service, 


why should not the country avail itself of i? The 
world, Mr. President, is progressive; there is a 


| short road to science and literature, and why 
| should there not be to seamanship and the other 


| officer? 


qualifications necessary to make a perfect naval 
There is such a road, sir, or at least the 
Committee on Naval Affairs say so, and | am the 
last man to question their scientific and practical 
information. That road is an education at the 
Naval Academy. Take a boy, sir, who had never 
seen a ship; let him remain tour years at Annap- 


| olis, making during the time one or two trips 


in the summer across the Atlantic in the practice 
ship: he goes forth duly qualified to command 
fleets and ships, to act as a negotiator of treaties, 
a warrior, judge, and pacificator—an officer that 
would throw your Eluils, Bainbridges, Stewarts, 
and the officers of the war of 1812 into the shade! 

Now, Mr. President, | do not pretend to ques- 
tion the correctness of ail this, for the Naval 
Committee tell us so, and they know; but, at the 
same time, must be pardoned u I should suggest 
tomy friends amongst the commanders, lieuten- 
ants, and passed midshipmen, that, inasmuch as 
they have not had the advantage of these short- 


| cuts to a knowledge of their profession, they 


should rest quiet and wait until they are promoted 


| in regular order, as were their predecessors. The 
| ** scientifics’’ will be close upon their heels, and 


we shall hear them say, ** we can’t wait.’’ 


** Did 


| not Perry fight the battle of Lake Erie when he 


was twenty-eight years old, McDonough that of 
Lake Champlain at thirty-one? And was not 
Stewart, whren he captured two ships, the Levant 


| and Cyane, with the Constitution, but thirty-nine, 


are now occupying the highest grade in the Navy. || 


With one or two exceptions the captains of the 
Navy are now as vigorous and capable of per- 
forming honorable and useful service as the officers 
of any other grade. If it be the object to get rid 
of the officers now filling the rank of captain, and 
supply their places from the commanders, I warn, 
in a spirit of Kindness, all parties concerned that 
the people of this country will never consent that 
an act of injustice shall be perpetrated upon men 
who have periled their lives in their country’s 
cause for the purpose of promoting the interested 
and selfish views of their juniors. ‘The captains of 
the Navy are known to thecountry. ‘* They have 
been tried, and not found wanting;”’ and if we 
were to be so unfortunate to-morrow as to be in- 


and Bainbridge, when he took the Java, only 
thirty-one? And these heroes were not so well 
qualified as we are, they never having had the ad- 
vantages of a scientific education at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis.’”’ 

lam by no means, ‘Mr. President, opposed to 
the Naval Academy. I think it all right that we 


| should prepare our young men by a proper educa- 


tion previous to their entering upon the practical 
duties of their profession. I merely mention the 


| Naval Academy to illustrate to those officers who 
are so urgent for the passage of this bill whatthey 


in turn may very speedily expect. If these gen- 
tleman will have a little patience, and wait for 


/ that Providence which rules over the destinies of 


men, the senior war-scarred officers will be retired 
soon enough; and when they do go they will not 
have to say that, after having fought the battles of 


the country and faithfully and honorably served 


volved in a maritime war, to whom would we look || 


to command our fleets and squadrons? Certainly 
to that class of officers which itis the object of this 
bill to pull down and destroy. It is said that the 
commanders and lieutenants are exceedingly anx- 
ious that this bill should become a law. If it beso, 
I tell them in a friendly voice, to use a common 
expression, ‘* they are cutting their own throats.’’ 
They are advocating a system which will in a 
| short time permit them to enjoy the sweets of re- 
that ‘* the 


| post of honor is a private station.’? ‘They are not 


|, to be the officers to whom the country is to look 


| in future. We are told, sir, by the Committee on 
| Naval A ffairs— 


‘¢The Naval Academy bas given and is giving to the 
| country officers not only thoroughly educated for the duties 
of the service, but whose character would adorn any pro- 
fession. These are the men who will be called upon, in 
the command of our fleets and ships, not only to contend 
with the ability and advancement of European navies, but 
| as the protectors of the rights of American citizens and 
property in foreign seas and foreign countries. A knowl 
| edge of the institutions, government, and commercial sys- 


|| tems of maritime Powers, and a general acquaintance with 


tpirit of, the Constitution and all the principles of |) the laws of nations, and of the rights, duties, and obliga- 


| lieutenants. 


her in every part they were called to act, they 
were chagrined, mortified, and degraded because 
their juniors desired their places. 

I have said, Mr. President, that if this bill 
passes it will accomplish nothing but what the 
Executive has the power to do without its inter- 
vention. It will be nothing more than the cres- 
tion of a class of hermaphrodite officers, making 
some commanders captains, who will neither be 
captains nor commanders, and some lieutenants 
commanders, who will neither be commanders nor 
The system would form a class of 
officers unknown to thelaws. If a man is a post 
captain he is entitled to all the pay, rights, and 
privileges of a captain, and so with commanders 
and lieutenants. ‘When one of the captains pro- 


| posed by this bill goes to sea he does not get the 


pay provided for his rank; he only gets $2,H00 per 
year in command of a frigate, while the regular 


| post captain would receive, for exactly the same 
P p 


service, $3,500; and when the two are waiting 
ordera or on leaveof absence, one will receive 
$2,500 and the other 1,800. One of these nonde- 
scripts might be in command of a seventy-four 


' gun ship, receiving $2,800 per year, and a regular 
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captain be in command of a thirty-six gun frigate, 
receiving $3,500 per year,and both serving in the 
same squadron, Why this inequality, requiring 
the eame service and responsibility of both, and 
yel pay one seven hundred dollars less than tile other ? 
fc is, Mr. President, not only wrong, but unjust 
inall poants of view. If an officer 1s a captain or 
commander, give him the pay provided now by 
law for such rank; he is enutled to it upon every 
principle of justice, and it is wrong to withhold it 
from him. 

We are told, Mr. President, that this bill will 
not increase the aggregate cost of the personnel of 
the Navy; that it 1s so arranged that it will not 
require an additional cent of appropriation. Well, 
sir, this is a most extraordinary discovery, and 
the gentleman who made it ought to receive the 
most profound gratitude of the country. Congress 
is asked to perpetrate an act of injustice, create 
heart-burnings and jealousies in the Navy, because 
it will not be a charge upon the public purse. If, 
Mr. President, this reform and reorganization be 
required in the Navy, why should it be measured 
by dollars and cents? Money cannot compensate 
us if the national honor is tarnished, and the stars 
and stripes hauled down in disgrace in anaval con- 
test. It amounts to this, and the friends of the bill 
cannot say any more or less; the personnel of our 
Navy is inefficient, decrepid, and behind the times; 
it requires reform and reorganization, but it must 
not cost a dollar beyond the present sum required 
for its support. If it does cost more the present 
organization will do well enough, Now, such 
logic as this will not do for the American people. 
Our constituents, Mr. President, look upon the 
Navy as a greet element of national defense, and 
will not be satisfied if we estimate its efficiency by 
its cost. When the advocates of this measure 
have to resort to such arguments as have been 
advanced, there cannot be much merit in, or ne- 
cessity for, this boasted reform. 

lam, Mr. President, for paying the officers in 
the service of the country the full amount to which 
their rank entitles them, so that they may support 
the dignity of the position and fully maintain the 
honor of the flag either abroad or at home. How 
humiliating will it be, sir, to one of these new 
captains, when hereturns from a cruise of two or 
three years, having commanded one of the largest 
ships in the Navy, to find that heis embarrassed, 
having absorbed all his pay in maintaining the 
honor and dignity of the flag of his country, and 
then settledown on acommander’s leave-of-absence 
pay! If you promote thesé officers in the manner 
proposed, in the name of justice I ask you to 
make no discrimination in the pay. Give them 
the pay which the law prescribes for the rank. 
Pass this bill in its present shape, and eighteen 
months will not elapse before you will have peti- 
tions on your table to increase the pay to which 
the rank entitles him, and complaining loudly of 
the injustice of the inequality of the pay of officers 
of the same grade. The time of the Senate and 
House that will be taken up in the consideration 
of those petitions will be worth more to the coun- 
try than the cost of the difference of pay which 
you propose to save by this bill. 

The board, Mr. President, is to be composed of 
five officers of the three higher grades, and no 
officers are to examine into and report upon the 
efficiency of a grade above them. When the effi- 
ciency of the captains is inquired into, | presume 
the senior captains will have their characters, 
qualifications, and efficiency examined into by five 
of their juniors; for it is to be presumed that the 
Executive will select from each grade none but 
officers about whom there can be no question as 
to the propriety of their remaining on the active 
service list. Now, sir, this board is to inquire 
into the capacity of the officers promptly and effi- 
ciently to discharge all the duties, both on shore 
and afloat, which may be required of them; and, 
if incompetency should arise, in the judgment of 
the board, from any cause implying sufficient 
blame on the part of the officer to justify it, they 
shall be recommended to be stricken from the roil 
of the Navy. Just imagine, Mr. President, the 
gallant Stewart, (Old Jronsides,) the only officer 
on the Navy list who was a captain at the com- 
mencement of the war of 1812, who, with Com- 
modores Hulland Bainbridge, prevented the ships 


of the Navy from being laid up in ordinary; a man || 
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for whom the brevet rank of admiral ought to be 


created for his gallant deeds and long and merito- 
rious service; imagine, I say, this gallant officer 
passing in review before five juniors, (no matter 
how the board is constituted, they must be his jun- 
iors,) and they should say that he is incompetent 
to promptly and efficiently discharge all duty that 
might be required of him, both afloat and on shore. 
‘The board would have to inquire into the causes 
of the disability, and if, in their opinion, (he not 
being heard,) it proceeded from any cause imply- 
ing sufficient blame on his part to justify it, they 
would be bound to recommend that his name be 
stricken from the roll of the Navy. Again, this 
board has not only to inquire into the mental, but 
the physical condition of theofficers. Then, sir, 
there should besurgeons on the board to examine 
into their physical condition. Certainly, the board 
as now constituted, will be incompetent to decide 
upon the physical qualities of an officer. Will it 
not be a beautiful spectacle, sir, to see one of our 
captains, who participated in the victories of the 
war of 1412, passing before this board, composed 
of his juniors, the most, if not all, of whom never 
smelt gunpowder, except in the firing of a salute, 
stript to the buff (as they do raw recruits) to ascer- 
tain his physical condition. Thegout, lam told, 
is hereditary, but that it sometimes passes over a 
generation and visits the succeeding one. Now, 
suppose that an officer’s father had the gout, and 
the officer, relying upon the theory that the disease 
would pass by him, had occasionally indulged in 
liberal libations of Southside Madeira, and had 
fared sumptuously when he was on shore, and 
the gout should be the consequence. Why, sir, 
this gout, which he inherited from his father, and 
therefore his misfortune and not his fault, might 
in the estimation of this board, render him incom- 
petent to pe:form his duty on shore or afloat, and 
it might decide that this incompetency arose from 
a cause implying sufficient blame on his part to 
justify it, and therefore they would be bound to 
recommend that his name should be stricken from 
the rolls. 

But it is unnecessary for me, Mr. President, to 
point out what this board can or will do. It is 
organized upon a wrong principle, one that is vio- 
lative of all right and in direct opposition to those 
great constitutional privileges which are enjoyed 
by the citizen for his protection. Why, sir, ifa 
citizen is prosecuted for a simple assault, he is 
entitled to a speedy and public trial, by an impar- 
tial jury. He must know the nature and cause of 
the accusation; he must be confronted with the 
witnesses againsthim; heis entitled to compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor and the 
assistance of counsel for his defense. No judge 
will or can preside in a matter where he has the 
most remote interest; no juror who has formed 
and expressed an opinion ona case is competent; 
no member of Congress or of a State Legislature 
will vote upon a question in which he has a per- 
sonal interest. Organize this board as you will, 
its acts must be in conflict with all these consti- 
tutional and dearly-cherished guarantees. The 
members of the board will be directly interested in 
their decisions unless you take the five senior offi- 
cers of each grade. Of this there is no prospect. 
If you take junior captains they are interested in 
getting their seniors out of the way. So with the 
commanders and the lieutenants. It does not fol- 
low, Mr. President, because the naval profession 
is highly honorable that its member are not sub- 
ject to all the passions, feelings, and prejudices that 
we are; they are nothing more or less than poor 


human nature, and we have no right to expect | 


that they will differ from the rest of the world. 
We should not lead into temptation, as this bill 
will certainly do, the officers who will, in all prob- 
ability, compose this board. 


By the law, Mr. President, governing the orzan- | 


izetion of courts-martial and courts of inquiry, 
wi.ere the accused has an opportunity to confront 
his accuser, cross-examine witnesses for the pros- 
eculion, and introduce testimony on his defense, a 
majority of the court must, if the exigency of the 
service will permit, be his seniors. There is no 
such provision for this inquisitorial ** star-chamber 
court.”’ The junior officers of each grade can be 
taken; and in the case of the captains they must 


necessarily call in question the character, qualifi- | 


cations, and habits of their seniors. 
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It appears to me, sir, that no officerofa proper 
spirit would sit upon such @ board. The dy, 
must be one from which all honorable men will 
shrink with disgust. What, sir, sit in judgmen 
in secret, and criticise the character of brother of. 
cers who have served with them, under all cireym, 
stances, and have been their shipmates for man 
along cruise, shut out from family, friends, and 
country! i cannot think that the gallant spirits 
of our Navy will willingly embark in any guch 
disgusting duty. 

We have heard lately, Mr. President, in this 
Chamber and elsewhere, something in the Shane of 
scathing and scornful denunciations of secret cop. 
claves and midnight associations to take away 
men’s constitutional rights, and invade their polit. 
ical privileges. Will you imitate that system 
which you recently deemed so deserving of your 
scorn and indignation? Will you give the sanction 
of law to a secret and inquisitorial body? | can 
scarcely think that all the consequences of this 
method of dispatching the time-honored veterans 
of the Navy have been seriously considered 
this Senate, heretofore viewed as the ** pailadium 
of our liberty.”’ 

It is acknowledged, sir, by the friends of the 
bill, that it is not perfect, and that it may require 
further legislation to make it so. Yes, sir, it js 
not perfect; and twelve months will not roll around 
before there will be petitions on your table asking 
its repeal, and praying that the personnel of the 
Navy may be put in statu quo. A year will not 

revolve before you hear loud complaints from the 
service, and amongst the advocates for the measure 
now you will find a majority of them hereafter 
| denouncing it. 

It is not advisable, sir, at this late period of the 
session, to pursue these remarks. My object was 
to make known to the Senate, to the country,and 
to my constituents, my opposition to this bill; tw 
let them know that I think it manifestly unjust to 
the officers of the Navy, subjecting them toa 
humiliation which is unnecessary and uncalled 
for; that it accomplishes nothing, or but little, but 
what the Executive can do without its enactment. 
He has the right to keep them on leave-of-absence 
pay, and if they are not worthy to pass them by 
in promotion. He has the right, or at least he 
exercises the right, of striking officers from the 
rollofthe Navy. It is but a day or two since he 
struck from the rolls a most gallant and chivalric 
officer. 1 do not mention this fact as a censure of 
the Executive, but to show to the Senate and to 
the country that heclaims and exercises the power 
that this bill proposes to give him. 

I shall not do now, Mr. President, what I 
intend during the progress of this bill—move its 
indefinite postponement. I shall not do it at this 
time, as my friend from Maryland wishes to have 
a vote upon his amendment, which, if the bill pass 
atall, I think it is nothing but just and proper 
should be adopted. I consider if reform be want- 
ing in any branch of the service, it is required as 
much in the medical corps as any other attached 
to the Navy. In time of peace there is no corps 
in the service which requires more efficient and 
well qualified officers than the medical. I shall, 
after the vote is taken upon the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Maryland, move lie 
indefinite postponement of the bril. 


| INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. H. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or RepresENnrTArTIvVEs, 
February 27, 1855, 


| On the proposition to raise four new Regiments 
for the regular Army. 


Mr. BENTON said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: This large proposed increase of 
the regular army comes from an Executive rec- 
ommendation on account of Indian hostilities, and 
is an intended permanent increase for an admitted 
temporary exigency. This is illogical, and im- 
plies some design beyond the object avowed. 
like the proposed substitute of our Committee of 
Ways and Means much better, which is to raise 
volunteers for a limited time; and still better I like 
i! the proposal which I shall submit, and which is to 
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raise a temporary force of mounted rangers. Both || here know how it began? 


_pese subsutates—the volunteers and the rangers— 
are eaci preferable to this permanent increase of 
veculars, if the Indian war is the real object; for 
einer of these kind of troops would be much 
sooner raised, more efficient in the field, and 
cneaper, because disbanded as soon as done with. 
Tne Execuuuve communication contemplates a 
great army Of Indians assembling from many 
tives, Which we shall have to fight: that is a 
roundless supposition. Thereis no Indian army 
spywhere, and willbe none. The time has gone 
by when Indians can assemble, and forman army, 
and fight battles, as with St. Clair, and Wayne, 
and Braddock. Neither their numbers nor their 


means of subsistence will admit of such assem- | 
Predatory expeditions, attacks upon | 


blages NOW. 
families, upon travelers, upon huntersand traders, 


is all that is to be looked for now; and of that we | 


have more than ever was seen before,and with 
more cruelty than has been witnessed in half a 
century. These depredations extend now from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean; from Texas 
and New Mexico to California; from Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Minnesota, to Oregon and Puget’s 
Sound. Never was such auniversality of Indian 
war seen before! and much of it of recent origin, 
where Indians have always been peaceable. Lewis 
and Clark went to the Pacific with forty-five men, 
and returned safe, receiving hospitality all the time. 
Frémont, with an average of twenty-five men, 
made thirty thousand miles of wilderness explora- 


tions, without collision with Indians; and aided by | 


them: emigrants to Oregon, for a long time, went 
safe—themselves, their flocks and herds. The 
same of the emigration to California, and the inter- 
course with New Mexico. All safe until lately. 
Now every path is infested; emigration almost 
suspended; the great western trade in stock quite 


and some of them witha savage barbarity of which 
there is no parallel since the old cruel times when 
prisoners were tortured, and roasted alive, and 
tormented to death. 

Why this universal hostility where there had 
been so much peace? Why this universal war 
when the Indians have become so much weaker, 
and weso much stronger? Why this universal 
Indian war when there is no foreign war to in- 
cite it? Why this revival of savageism in killing 
with torture when so much had been done to soften 
the Indian temper and customs? Why such a 


change in so many tribes which had been so long | 


peaceable? There is a change, a great change, 
and there must be a cause for it. Whatis it? 
Sir, it is my prerogative to answer that question. 
[have the knowledge, and the courage to do it. 
My local position, beyond the Mississippi, enables 
me toknow; my temper, if not duty, incites me to 
know; my sources of information are radical and 
primery, face to face with men who do know, and 
admitting of no mistake. I will tell the reason. 
First, the removal of faithful, experienced Indian 
oficers, (agents and superintendents,) and putting 


into their places ignorant, unfit, mendicant poli- | 


cians, Secondly, sending our school-house offi- 
cers and pot-house soldiers to treat the Indians as 
beasts and dogs. ‘These are the two causes, and 
| will verify them before I sit down. 
what I say, and shall verify it. The ignorance 
and negligence of the politicians sent out as agents 
end superintendents, is one great cause of these 
unprecedented Indian hostilities; the ignorance 
and misconduct of our army officers and soldiers 
isanother, and the greatest of the two. ‘The first 
is self-evident, beginning with the Indian commis- 
sioner here, and following down the appointments 
until they run into the ground. The second is 
provable, and I proceed to prove it, taking the two 
eminent instances—those which make this call for 
‘roops—the Apache and the Sioux war—for my 
Jlastrations. Doesany member here know when 
this Apache war began? I presume not. Then l 
will tell him. It began on the first day of August, 
in the year 1849—five yearsand ahalfago. Does 
ny one kn@w where itbegan? I think not—and I 
wil tell him. It began at a United States military 
post in a Mexican village cailed the Moro, or Las 
Veras, (which signifies the meadows,) about one 
hundred miles this side of Santa Fé, and on the 
rtveling route between New Mexico and Mis- 
souri. There is where it began. Does any one 


I consider | 
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I am certain no one 
does. Then I will tell him, and prove it. It be- 


gan thus: A party of Jicarilla (Hee-ca-reel-yah) 
Apaches, atthe time mentioned, consisting of about 
forty persons, chiefly women, children, and boys, 
comprising the families of ten or twelve men, 


| came into the Moro to trade—their usual place of 
| trading, and nearest to the country they inhabit 


on the head waters of the streams flowing into 
the Red river and the Arkansas. The captain in 
command at the place took it into his head—I 


| believe I should say West Point head, for such 
| an idea could have gone into no other head—** that 


| promptly, militarily, and energetically. 


| attack upon it at some future time.” 


the true object of this visit of the Indians was to 
inform themselves of the strength of the garrison 
and other defenses of the place, with a view to an 
With this 
idea in his head, and a sword by hie side, and 
brimfull of tactics, he acted upon the conception 
He sent 


| out asergeant to order the Indians off. Not feeling 
the force of the command, the Indians continued 


their purchases, especially of powder and lead, 


| always their first want, as the subsistence of their 


| disobedient party into his fort. 


families depend upon killing game. Hearing this 
contumacy the officer sent cut his sergeant again, 
with fifteen armed soldiers, with ordersto bring the 
Seeing the armed 


| force approach, the Indians began to move off; 


and the officer, seeing them move off, mounted 


| his whole force of dragoons and put them on the 








i 


| law, and their nature. 


pursuit. The Indians fled, the dragoons pursued. 
The flight and pursuit continued eight miles, 
women and children massacred all the way. As 
they fled through the long, scattered village of 
Moro, the Indians called out to the Mexicans: 
‘* What are the Americans killing us for?’’ To 
which the astonished Mexicans gave that eternal 


| Spanish answer in all cases of dubiosity: ** Quien 
broken up} massacres on every line of travel; | 


sabe???’ Whoknows? The results of the pursuit 
and slaughter, or *‘ battle,’? as it was militarily 
called, were, twenty-three Indians killed, consist- 
ing almost entirely of women, children, and boys, 


| and one sucking babe; one ‘‘ full grown Indian”’ 


captured, but who escaped; six prisoners brought 
into the fort, to-wit, three squaws, all wounded, 
one of them a young woman of eighteen, whose 
babe had been killed in the ‘* battle;’’ and three 
boys, wounded. On the side of the United States 
troops, none were killed, and three or four 
wounded, and they with arrows. The prisoners 
were detained in the fort, where their wounds 
were dressed by the garrison surgeon; and the 


| young woman, for want of a child to draw off the 
' milk from her fevered breast, performed that office 


for herself. 

Thus twenty-three Indians were killed; six 
were prisoners; and any one who knows anything 
of Indian law, or Indian nature, knows that two 
principles are deep seated in their bosoms: hospi- 
tality,andrevenge. They give food tothe hungry; 
they avenge an injury. Blood for blood is their 
If the slayer is of their 
own tribe, they take him; or one of his kin if he 
flees; if of another tribe, they take any of the 


| tribe; if of the white race, the revenge falls upon 
| any of the race—and fall upon some one it surely 


will. Here was’s case for the fulfillment of that law 
—twenty-three dead and six prisoners to avenge, 
and the white race to pay the penalty. The United 
States soldiers who had shed the blood, and 
drawn down this vengeance, and all the United 
States troops in New Mexico, were safe—securely 
protected in their well barred and strong built forts. 
Travelers and settlers were to receive the blow: 
and soon they had it. Early in October following 
that bloody Ist of August, a traveling party of 
half a dozen persons, near the Point of Rocks on 
the Santa Fé road, between the Moro and the Ar- 
kansas river, were massacred—one woman and 
child carried off alive, afterwards known to be the 
hapless and unfortunate Mrs. White. Same time, 
and near the same place, a party of some thirty 
Mexicans, all men, returning from a hunting ex- 
pedition, were attacked bya large body of In- 
dians, four of their number killed, and some 
wounded. At the same time a party of eleven 


| Americans (among them Mr. Hugh N.Smith, the 
| New Mexican Delegate in Congress) arrived at 
| the same place, on their way to the United States, 


and only escaped attack and destruction by fall- 
ing in with the defeated Mexicans. These, just 
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escaped from a bloody field, warned the party of 
their danger, and pointed to the smoke rising from 
the camp fires of the Indians a few miles ahead on 
the trail, lying in wait for new victins,and allur- 
ing them on by the sight of what would indicate, 
in such a place, the hospitable camp of some trav- 
eling party. Upon this warning all returned to- 
gether, Mexicans and Americans, to the Moro, 
and Mr. Smith’s party applied to the command- 
ing officer for an escort of dragoons as fur as the 
Arkansas river—which covered the most danger- 
ous part of the ground. The officer refused it, 
alleging want of authority, and interference with 
some warlike plan which he had conéeived—re- 
fused the national protection to citizens on whose 
heads he had himself brought down the danger. 
Mr. Smith went back one hundred miles to Santa 
Fé to get an order for the escort from the superior 
officer at that place; that officer refused to give the 
order, but left it to the discretion of the comman- 
der at the Moro to give the escort or not, as he 
pleased. He pleased not to give it; and so the 
eleven Americans remained waiting for other trav- 
elers to come along, and make up a party strong 


| enough to go through. In the mean time the Uni- 


ted States mail from Santa Fé came on: hearing of 
the danger ahead, the carrier applied for an escort, 
which the officer refused to give: and so the mail 
stopped and waited with therest. While waiting, 
Mr. F. X. Aubrey, well known as an enterprising 
trader and traveler in New Mexico, arrived at Las 
Vegas from Missouri, and applied to the coniman- 
der for an escort to enable him to bring forward 
his goods, (principally groceries and liquors,) of 
which he had made a cache, as the traders cail it, 
(a hidden deposit,) on the Cimarone river, near 
the Arkansas, until he could get a guard for his 
wagons. Theoflicer gave him the escort, a troop 
of twenty-five dragoons, commanded by a second 
sergeant—a lieutenant’s command confided to a 
second sergeant! Under this protection—this 
liquor escort—the party of Mr. Smith and the 


| mail resumed their journey to the United States, 


By this time it was known that a woman and a 
child had been carried off alive at the massacre of 
the traveling family, and the officer determined to 
make some sort of effort to recover the captives. 
For this purpose he sent with his detachment one 
of his squaw prisoners, to go as far as the place 
of the massacre, and to be instrumental in some 
way in getting back the captive mother and child; 


| and for which service the prisoner squaw was to 


have herfreedom. Arrived atthe Point of Rocks, 
the squaw claimed her liberty. The sergeant said 
it was the place, but not the time; that she was to 
be set free there on her return; and directed her to 
get in the wagon in which she was transported. 
The squaw refused; force was applied. She re- 


| sisted; arms were used—a knife on the part of the 


squaw, pistols and carbines on the side of the 
dragoons. It wasa fierce contest, but numbers 
and arms gave the victory to the dragoons. The 
squaw was knocked down with the butt of agun, 
but rose and rushed at her foes. She was fired at 
with a horse pistol, struck on the head with a ball, 
and fell; but rose again, and rushed at the sol- 
diers, ** scattering them in every direction.’’ Then 
thecarbine was brought into play,and the woman, 
fired upon from a safe distance, was killed with 
rifle bullets—it having been easy to have secured 
her each time that she fell. Her leather garments 
were cut into thongs for whip lashes, and the 
naked body left on the ground for the wolves to 
eat, which they did; and a party coming along 
shortly after, in which there wasa physician, he, 
examining the skeleton—picked clean of flesh, 
skin, and muscle—pronounced it to be that of a 
female, but of what race he knew not. It wasthe 
skeleton of the captive Indian woman, wounded 
and made prisoner of war in the ** battle’ of the 
lst of August, and killed in the combat of Novem- 
ber Ist with the twenty-five dragoons. 

And this is the end of the fjrst chapter in the 
Jicarilla Apache war; and how | came to know it 
all may now be a question with some. I can 
assure them it was not by reading official reports, 
either from officers to the Secretaries at War, or 
from the Secretaries to Congress. It was by 
reading the Santa Fé Gazette, where my attention 
was first awakened; then by conversing with per- 
sons familiar with the scenes; and from written 
responsible accounts from those who knew, drawn 
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up at my request, and given to me for public use. 
And | will now use one of these statements, drawn 
up by Mr. J. W. H. Patton, of Independence, 
Missouri—a gentleman to me well known, and for 


whose veracily L vouch. ( [his statement was not 


read in the delivery of the speech, for want of 


time, its contents only piven; but is now inserted 
in full as the testimony of an eye-witness, compe- 
tent and credible, and whose statement will be 
corroborated by the general voice of the country, 
and by the special statement of numerous persons 
equally cognizant of the facts, and whose names 
Mir. Patton gives.) 


“ About te Sth or 10th of August, 1849, I arrived at Las 


Vegas, New Mexico, on my way from Independence, Mis 
sour, to Santa Fé, in company with Benjamin PF. Thom- 
eon and lis train of merchant wagons Hiaving learned 


from some travelers whom we meton the road, thata battle 
had been tought at Las Vegas, between the United States 
troops stationed there and a band of the Jicarifia tribe of 
Apache Indians, we made inquires: concerning the diffi- 
culty, and were informed by some of the citizens and sol- 
diers of the place—both classes agreeing in their statements 
—~that, about ten day4 previous to our arrival, viz: about 
the Istoeft August, 1449, a party of the Jicarilia Indians, 
numbering about forty, a large proportion of the number 
being women, youths, and children, came into the town, 
noder a sub-cliet, with the avowed purpose of making a 
treaty of frendship with the onittary commander at that 
post. The commander informed them that he would make 
no treaty except wiih the head chiefs of the tribe; and 
believing. as he said, that the frue object of Uits visit of the 
Indians was to inform themselves as to the sirength of the 
garrt-on, and other defenses of the place, wilh a view toan 
atiack upon it at some future time, (upon what he predi 

cated lis suspicion To do not now remember,) he ordered 
them off trom the town. Instead of obeying this order, 
they dispersed in various directions through the village, 
trying to make purchases of powder and lead. The com 

raander berog rntormed of theirc efforts to procure ammuni 

tion, lmmmediately dispatched a sergeant witb adetachment 
of tit-en soldiers, wih orders to bring the todians before 
him for the purpose of bering turther examined as to their 


Intention The Tadians, seeing the armed soldiery ap- 
proachiog them, preeipilately fled from the town; where 
upon the commander ordered his whole company of dra 


goons to mount and pursue them, which they did, engaging 

with (hem a short distance trom the town, aud ke eping up 
a ronuing ficht tor the distance of eightuniles. loathe en 
gagcmenttiweaty three Indians were killed, cluding many 
women and childrens, and seven prisoners were takeu, con 
sisting of one (tall grown Lodian, who ubsequeniiy made 
his escape, three squaws, and three youtlis, all of whom, 
I belreve, were wounded Or the United States t oops, 
three or four were wounded with arrows. 

*“ Captun Judd was mniittary commanderat Las Vegas at 
the trae of the vecurrenece above mentioned. ‘The garrison 
consisted of ove company of Fiying Arullery, but tue com- 
piny Was manly used as dragoous — bDurnside was 
iret heutenaot ot the company. The names of the other 
officers of the company Edo not now remember, 

‘lacompaany woh B. BF. Thomson and Lieutenant Burn- 
side, | visited the guard- house in which the Indian prisoners 
above mentioned were contined. On entering, we tound 
the su geon dressing a wound upon the shoulder of the 
youngest of the squaws, (who appeared to be eighteen or 
twenty years of age,) and at the same time,she was draw 
jing the ulk from her breast. Mr. Thomson asked where 
her chiid was. Lieutenant Burnside remarked in reply: 
*T was taught by my mother thot nits breed lice.’ Her 
child had been killed in battle. Among the other prisoners 
was a Woman apparently about forty years of age, and her 
two sons, respectively about nine and twelve years ot age. 
The woman tast spoken of will again be meauoned of in the 
course omy parrative, 

* Returning from Santa Fé to Missouri in company witha 
party of ten besides myself, consisting of Hugh N. Smuh, 
who was on les way to Washington city as Delegate to Con 
gress trom New Mexico, B. F. Thomson, John Corbet, 
Squire Asbury, Captain Papan, Mr. Miller, Grace Date, 
two Mexican servants, and another person whose name has 
escaped my memory, we arrived at Las Vegas about the 
6th of October, following the date of the occurrences above 
spoken of, and started across the plains from that place 
about the 14th. When about three days travel out trom the 
eastern border settlements of New Mexico, and at a piace 
on the road known as ‘the Powt of Rocks,’ we met a 
party of thirty or forty Mexicans returning from buffalo 
hunting, Who informed us that, about twelve miles back, 
on the read they came, they saw the bodies of five or 
six Americans who had been murdered by the Jicariila In 
dians; and thata large party of the same tribe had attacked 
them (the hunters) the evening previous, k.iling three of 
their number and wounding several others. They showed 
us their wounded companions, and Mr. Thomson, of our 
party, extracted some arrow points trom their wounds. The 
hunters, pointing back in the direction trom whence they 
came, cailed our attention to the smoke arising from the 
camp fires of the Indians, who, they said, were encamped 
in astrong body upon the road. Thereupon we made an 
effort to induce them to return with us, and assist in routing 
the todians, promising that we would afterwards escort 
them back to the place where we then were stopped; but 
they retused, and proceeded on their way to Don Fernandez 
de ‘Taos, where they told us they belonged. We then coun- 
seled among ourselves whether we should proceed on our 
Journey, aud brave the danger, or return to Las Vegas and 
report what we had heard relative to the hostility of the In- 
dians and the murder of American citizens by them, and 
ask of commander Judd an escort of troops to accompany 
us throagh the country of the Jicarillas. The question being 
put to vote, it Was decided that we should return. We 
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reached Las Vegas again about the 20ih. I neglected to 
state in the proper place, that having before heard that 
James M. White, his lady, child, two servants, a negro nan 
and woman, and three others—vcight in all—were on the 
road, traveling in carriages iu advances of their train; and 
from (he description given us by the Mexicans, of the per- 
sous murdered and their traveling equipage, We were con 
vineed that it was Mr. White and party who had fallen 
ino the hands of the Indians. 

‘* Linmediately upon ourarrival at Las Vegas, we informed 
the comma’ der of ail these facts, and requested him to send 
an escort with us to the scene of disaster, and further, if, 
upon our arrival there, the information obtained from the 
hunters should be confirmed by ocular proof. Captain Judd 
excused himself by saying that he was not authorized by 
his instructions from the commander at Santa Fé to furnish 
escorts to ¢itizens returning to the States; and thatto grant 
our request would interiere with a plan thathe had in view 
of making an incursion into the t.uta country. Upon this 
we dispaiched one of our party, H. N. Smith, to Santa Fé, 
for the purpose of asking Colonel Washington, who was at 
that time commander-in-chief of that department, to furnish 
us an escort. Colonel Washington declined, but sent Cap- 
tain Judd discretionary authority to act in the matter as he 
might think best. In the mean time, the regular monthly 
inatltrom Santa Fé for Fort Leavenworth, Missouri, ar- 
rived at Las Vegas, and the carriers refused to go further 
without more men. Mr. Smith returned, and presented 
Colonel Washington’s letter to Captain Judd, who still 
hesitated to send his men upon the plains, until F. X. Aubrey 
reached Las Vegas from the States, bringing tiformation 
that, on account of losing a part of his teams, he was 
obliged to cache two loads of his goods on the Cimerone 
nver, when Captain Judd concluded to send an escort with 
us, and wagons and teams to bring in Mr. Aubrey’s goods. 
The merchandise consisted of groceries and liquors. Mr. 
Aubrey also confirmed the previous information of the mur- 
der ot Mr. White and all his party, excepting his wife and 
child, who, it Was concluded, had been made prisoners by 
the Indians. 

‘< in order to try and recover Mrs. White and child, the 
Indian woman, who, with her two sons, mentioned before, 


Was prisoner ii Las Vegas, was to be placed in charge of 


the escort, to accompany them as far out as they were 
going, and returning wiih them again as iar as the place 
where the murder was committed, was to be placed upou a 
horse, and let go to her tnbe, wiih a message from Captain 
Judd to her tribe, to the effect, that if the Indians would 
eeod Mrs, White and ehild to him, he would release all the 
Indian prisoners confined at Las Vegas, and give thein five 
good horses to take to their chiefs, 

November, accompanied by an escort of twenty-five dra 
goons, under the command of the second sergeant of the 
company, Whose hame { do not remember, (it begins, I 
Uuok, with *bon,’) the Indian woman and the party car- 
rying the mail. 

* When we arrived at the Point of Rocks, the woman indi 
cated to the sergeant in command that, according to her 
understanding ofthe captain’s orders, (and the orders had 
been given in her presence, and interpreted to her,) she 
Was tien to be let go tree, >he was evidently sincere in 
her interpretation of the orders, but was mistaken; and 
upon the sergeaat’s telling her that it was the ;lece, but nor 
the rome, and explaining to her, as weil as he could, that it 
was his duty to retain herin his custody until his return to 
that place, and then release her, she, after weeping bit 
terly for awhile, became apparently reconciled ‘This oc- 
curred ia the evening after we had encamped for the night. 
Next morning, when all things were ready fur a start, the 
Woman Was, as usual, ordered by the man who drove the 
wagou in which she rode, to getinto the wagon, whereupon 
she drew a bu cher Knife, which she had managed to pro- 
cure and conceal about her person during the night, and 
sprang at the driver, aiming a blow at his breast, which he 
barelyescaped. She then plunged the knife into the bowels 
ot two or three of the mules attached to one of the wagons, 
when she was felled to the ground by one of the soldiers, 
with the butt of his gun. She soon recovered from the 
blow, and springing to her feet, rushed towards the men, 
scattering them in every direction, but injuring no one, 
The soldiers recovered themselves. and made ready their 
fire-arms, and one of them, as the woman still approached, 
leveied a holster pistol at her head, and fired. ‘the ball 
struck its mark, and felled iis victim—but having glanced, 
ltonly stunned her. She recovered betere the men, who 
were slow in approaching her, could secure and bind her. 
She sprang again to her feet, and with knife uplifted in her 
hand, bounded towards her enemies with the ferocity of a 
wounded tigress, when the word ‘ fire’? was given, and she 
fell, prerced through the heart by a ball from acarbine. I 
think she might have been easily secured each time when 
she was felled to the ground previous to being killed ; but 
the nost intense excitement prevailed throughout the camp. 
We leit her unburied, after her deer skin shirt had been 
removed trom her body by one of the teamsters, to be ap- 
plied to making whiplashes. After traveling about twelve 
mies trom the place of this horribie scene, we came to the 
place where Mr. White and pariy had been killed; and col- 
lecting their remains, as well as we could, buried them, and 
proceeded On our way, meeting with no other incident 
worthy of note.”’ 

Such is the narrative of Mr. Patton, veracious 
on its face, known to be true, and provably so 
by many witnesses. There were now twenty- 
four Jicarillas dead, as brutally, as dastardly, as 


| wantonly murdered as ever human beings were— | 


/and all done by pot-house soldiers, led by ser- 
geants, under the orders of school-house officers, 
inflated with military command; and here ends the 
| first chapter of the Jicarilla war. But there is a 
|, sequel to it worthy of its origin, and which I pro- 
\| ceed to give. 


Accordingly we again left Las Vegas about the Ist of 
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The superior officer in command in that quarter 
very laudably determined to make an expedsio, 
for the recovery of Mrs. White, and ir he }, 
only left himself, his dragoons, and his art; 
behind it would have been successful. He tas 
up an hundred men—forty dragoons, sixty Mex. 
icans, and one twelve pounder, with Carcon gyi 
Leroux for guides. Knowing the haunts of the 
Indians, the yuides went straight to them, and came 
on them in fourteen days. ‘The camp was in q 
deep hollow on a head water of the Red river 
Carson and Leroux were ahead with the Mexi. 
cans, on a sharp look-out, the signs being fresh 
and the pursuit close: an Indian rose up just be. 
fore them. Leroux accosted him in Spani: h, call. 
ing him amigo, (friend.) ‘The Indian stood and 
looked as if bewildered and in doubt. At thesame 
moment a chief, well known to Leroux—tis name 
Chacone—appeared off on theright. To run down 
upon the camp with the Mexicans and rescue the 
captive before she could be killed, was the instant 
resolve of Carson and Leroux—a resolve balied 
and frustrated by the conduct of the dragoons and 
the commanding officer. ‘'wo of the dragoons 
fired, and alarmed the camp. The commander 


ordered the Mexicans to halt for the * artillery” 


i 
{ 


y 
y 


to come up, and even to give back to make room 
for it to fire. It was got up; it was fired; every 
Indian at that time having left the camp and gone 
out of sight. Then the party charged—found the 
camp empty—went through it—and, ata short dis- 
tance, found the warm, dead body of the unforwu- 
nate woman they had come to save, and whose 
death they had precipitated. She was shot through 
from side to side with an arrow, and the blood, 
hot and smoking, (for it was cold weather,) flowed 
from her wounds. She was dressed as a traveling 
lad y—bonnet, gloves, and cioak, shoes and stock- 
ings—and all the usual garments. It was evident 
that she had been respected and well treated during 
life, and even her clothes untouched after her fall, 
Rolled in blankets, and remaining in her bloody 
dress, she was carried off by the men to receive 
the most secure and Christian burial which their 
care and pity could give her. 

Years afterwards ove of the chiefs told Leroux 
all the circumstances of this lamentable death. He 
said they never meant to hurt the woman, and had 
treated her kindly, giving her a lodge of her own, 
and saving her own provisions—thoge taken from 
the traveling carriage—her tea, sugar, biscuii—all 
for herself; and were about to send to asettlement 
for more,as they knew she could not eat their vict- 
uals; that shecould have been rescued easily if the 
pursuers had ran into the camp instead of stopping 
and firing a cannon, as they dic; that there were 
but thirty-five Indians, and they were surprised, 
and would have run right off, leaving all behind; 
but when thew found they had time, they gathered 

| up their plunder, taking the lady with them; that 
after starting, she heard the voices of her country- 
men, stopped, and turned round, and was shot by 
a bad Indian before any one saw him. The un- 
fortunate woman was then only two hundred 
yards from her intended deliverers, and fell a vic- 
tim to the folly of pot-house soldiers and school- 
house officers, whose previoas folly and criminal- 
ity had been the cause of her first misfortune. If 
Carson had been ia command she would have been 
saved; but when he was nominated a lieutenant by 
President Polk, the Senate rejected him, because 
he had not approached the army through the 
| West Point gate. 
This, Mr. Chairman, was the origin of this 
Jicarilla Apache war, very bad on our side, and 
going on at the same rate ever since. It woulc 
be tedious, even if there was time in these hurried 
moments of a night before the last day of this 
session, to follow the events of ihe five years and 
a half of this war, from 1849 down to the present 
time. One instance must stand for a sample of 
the whole, and will be produced accordingly for 
that purpose. It is the case of Lieutenant David- 
son’s command, almost all killed up, both men and 
horses, at Cienguilla, twenty miles from Taos, 
March 30, 1854. The circumstances were these: 
| A band of these Apaches, tired of a war which 
interrupted their trade, and in which they had 
taken vengeance enough, approached Taos to 
|/makea peace. When at forty miles distance, the 
|| head chief dispatched two of his sons and a sub- 
\| chiefto the commanding officer at Fort Burgwin— 
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not Lieutenant Davidson—to make known his ap- 
»roach and his wishes, and to bring him back an 
answer for the government of his conduct. The 
.ommander of the fort had them all three arrested 
,ndput inthe guard house, Thetwo young men es- | 

aped,and a sergeant’s command was sent in pur- 

tof them, with orders to bring them back. At |! 
rye samme time the head chief, with his band, con- 
.nued approaching, and at twenty miles distance, 
not seeing his three messengers return, but confi- 
jentof a peaceable reception, dispatched a second 
embassy, more impressively composed than the 
frst. It consisted of an aged man, and an aged 
woman, the lattera Christian convert, and bearing 
the crucifix before her as the symbol of peace and 
good will. These two aged messengers had got 
within five miles of Taos, when they were met by 
the sergeant and his party who had gone out to 
recapture thetwo young men. Thetwo old mes- 
sengers were fired upon, and both killed—the aged 
equaw holding up the sacred emblem of our re- 
gion, which she thought would protect her. That 
done, Lieutenant Davidson, a clever young man, 
who deserved a better mission, was dispatched 
with sixty dragoons to whip the advancing party. 
Enraged at the treatment their messengers of peace 
had received, the Indians fought with savage fury, 
making no difference between men and horses, 
and killing all they could catch. It wasa butchery 
from which a few escaped by flight. 

I have these particulars, not like those of the 
origin of the war, from eye and ear witnesses, but 
from people of the country who heard, both from 
citizens and military, all that I relate, and believed 
it, and referred me for inquiry (if I chose to make 
it) to an officer of the medical staff, present at the 
massacre, and wounded in it; and now in the 
neighborhood of this city: it was the Army sur- 
geon, Dr. Magruder, long stationed in New Mex- | 
co, and now on a visit to his friends in Maryland. 
| have made no inquiries of him, but refer to him, 
that others may, ifthey please I would do noth- 
ing to compromise him; on the contrary would 
give itas my opinion that if he wants smiles at 
the other end of the avenue, he had better be cau- 
tious how he states anything to impinge upon the 
infullibility of a West Point graduate. 

Enough for the Jicarilla Apache war: let us come 
to the second great war, and the one which prin- 
cipally makes this call upon us for this large in- 
crease of the regular army—though I believe Cuba 
aud promotion are the real objects. I speak of the 
Sioux, the numerous bands of which have been so 
friendly to us for fifty years—just fifty—from the 
time that Lewis and Clark first met them in 1804, 
on their way to the Pacific ocean, down to the year 
iso4. Here we are not quite so deficient of knowl- 
edge upon the origin of this Sioux war as upon that 
of the Jicarilla Apaches. There is one upon this 
foor who happens to know all about it, and has 
been striving to get a chance to tell what he knows. 
I speak of the Delegate from Kansas, (Mr. Wuir- | 
rieLD,] late Indian agent in that quarter; and as | 
good as present at the origin of this war. We 
have besides the cotemporaneous accounts of many 
eye witnesses, written at the moment without 
knowledge of each other’s report, and published 
in humerous and various newspapers; and still 
further, we have the official reports of many army 
oficers, some laboring hard to throw the blame 
upon the Indians, others frankly falling in with 
the current of the citizens’ reports, which throw 
‘he whole censure upon our own officers. Let 
facts decide the case. 

Some thousands of Sioux Indians are at Fort 
Laramie, assembled by the United States agents 
‘o receive the periodical annuity secured to them 
oy treaty. They are waiting for the last of the 
agents to arrive, and to make the distribution. | 
The United States have a garrison at the fort, and 
‘wo officers in command. In the meanwhile an 
migrant Mormon family pass along. There isa 
lame cow belonging to their herd which falls 
behind, and a Morman remains in the rear to bring 
terup. After passing all the Indian camps the 
cow turns ‘back; her driver keeps on, and an In- 
dian kills the cow, and she is eaten. The Mor- 
Mon goes to the fort and complains; the command- 
ing officer takes cognizance of the matter, and |) 
orders the cow-killer to be brought before him. || 
‘ie refuses to come, and says he will be killed | 
irst. The chief, Martoh-i-owa, the Logan of the 
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West, runs backwards and forwards to compose || tenant Colonel Hoffman, ‘that Lieutenant Grat- 


| the whole camp. 


_law of common sense. 
/in Indian country, by white man or Indian, he | 
| takes it and uses it—making compensation to the 
, owner of the animal if he ever appears. 


| refused to surrender. 
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the matter; sometimes exhorting the Indian to sur- 
render; sometimes offering double, treble, quad- 
ruple compensation—all to no purpose. Lieuten- 
ant Grattan, under discretionary orders from his 


|| Superior, proceeds to the Indian camps to take the 


man, dead or alive; and prepared for a fight with 
1 He advances into their midst, 
loads in the face of the Indians, and gives the 


_ order to kill all that were not white, when he should 
| give the word to fire; and to make sure of obe- 


dience to that word he stood to the twelve pounder 


himself. The word was given; the friendly chief | 
| Martoh-i-owa was killed with three bullets, his | 
| brother wounded—no other Indian hurt—and the 
| whole military party instantly massacred. These 


are the facts of the case, and the concurrent cir- 


cumstances show the catastrophe to have been the | 
exclusive result of folly and wantonness on the 


part of the Government officer filled with military 


, ideas got from books, and wholly ignorant of the 


duties of his position. 

In the first place, a criminal offence is made of 
an act which is no crime by Indian law, or the 
If a lost animal is found 


Horses 
are keptand used; cattleare killed and eaten; and 
this is the uniform law, and here is an evidence of 
itin Lieutenant Abert’s expedition on the Upper 
Arkansas, in 1845, Major Fitzpatrick, who recog- 
nized it, being one of the safest agents of the West, 
and a cherished comrade of Frémont. The jour- 
nal of Lieutenant Abert says: 


‘* We met a party of Apache Indians at this place. The 
women and children were in the train with the mules and 
dogs ; some were riding in their fashionable gigs, which are 
formed of the lodge-poles, the largest extremities of which 
are allowed to trail on the ground; the other ends, crossed 
on the mules’ or dogs’ back, form shafis, upon which a 
basket is affixed to contain the women, children, and chat- 
tels. The men, on their prancing steeds, were dashing 
about in search of fruit and game. One of them stopped to 
make a confession, which certainly does credit to Indian 
honesty. He said, ‘ that for the last few days they had been 
searching for game, but could not find any; that his squaws 
and children were crying for meat, and he had not a morsel 
to give them; the extremity of their sufferings had that 
morning urged him to kill an ox which he met on the road ; 
and he wished us to intercede with the people at the fort. 
Urgent necessity had obliged him to do wrong; but he in- 
tended to pay for it, and should retain the tail, which he 
showed us, as a remembrance of his indebtedness.’ Mr. 
Fitzpatrick told him he had done perfectly right; that the 
white people would not be angry if, when forced by hun- 
ger, they should commit such an act, provided they came 
boldly forth and acknowledged it, and offered remunera- 
tion.”? 


This is the law of the whole Indian country, 
where lost animals go to the wolves, if not saved 
by some human finder. No crime at all to take 
such an animal, only a case for compensation; and 
this is what every Indian knew, and what, in this 
case, was offered to be done. But, no! West 
Point discipline must make it a criminal offence, 
to be militarily punished inside of a garrison; and 
that was an outrage, and a disgrace to which the 
killer of the Mormon lame cow would not submit. 
He would die first! and so declared; and desired 


| the other Indians to qui his lodge, and let him 
| fight it out alone with the soldiers. 


Lieutenant 
Grattan went professedly to take this man—in 
reality to have a fight, prepared for it, with thirty 
men and two cannon. The Indians made no 
opposition to his capture. The man himseif only 
The lieutenant was told to 
take him, and shown where he was. Instead of 
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| tan left his post with a desire to have a fight with 


| insults. 


| diers and cannon appeared. 


the Indians.’”” This is a mistake of the Adjutant 


General. Every circumstance of the case, and 
positive testimony besides, proves that the lieu- 
tenant went to fight the Indians, and did commence 
the fight upon them, not attempting to take the 
cow-killer, who was in his lodge alone, sixty yards 
distant, in full view of the soldiery, and waiting 
for them to come on. All the reports agree that 
the lieutenant’s orders to his men were to kill 


| everything that was not white when he gave the 


orders to fire. Why this firing at the lump if 
a general fight was not intended? Why fire with 
grape-shot and musketry upon an innocent and 
unsuspecting multitude, and that, too, on an an- 
nuity ground, but little less sacred than a treaty 
ground? Why not stop his interpreter if he did 
not wish him to bring ona fight?) The fellow was 
drunk, and inflaming the Indians with taunts and 
Part of his talk was, that ‘‘ the lieuten- 
ant was coming with thirty men, and cannon, and 
that this time he would eat their hearts raw.’ 
The interpreter was his mouth piece—spoke in 
the name of the lieutenant, and threatened death 
and destruction. Bordeau begged the lieutenant 
to put the fellow in his house, promising to settle 
the difficulty in thirty minutes if he was put —- 
No attention was paid to this request. Everybody 
cried out against the interpreter, and that he would 
bring ona fight. The only effect on the lieutenant 


| was to make him take away the remainder of the 
| fellow’s whisky—which was an absurd remedy, 


he being as drunk already as liquor could make 
him. Why let this fellow go on thus, unless he 
was promoting the lieutenant’s design? which, in 
fact, he was. Those who would excuse Lieuten- 
ant Grattan throw the blame on the interpreter; 
but that is nonsense; for the interpreter was his 


own mouth-piece, spoke for him, in his name, and 
| he refused to stop him by putting him into Bor- 


deau’s house. “But there is positive proof. Mr. 
Olbridge Allen, a traveler just arrived from Cali- 
fornia, says: 

‘1 arrived at this post the day before the massacre of 
Lieutenant Grattan and his command. On the day of the 
massacre I accompanied the party to Mr. Bordeau’s trading 
house. We stopped a few minutes at Mr. Gratiot’s, eiglt 
or nine miles below this post, where,fearing there might be 
some trouble with the Indians, [ left my overcoat. While 
here, Lieutenant Grattan ordered his men to load, and just 
below the house he gave them his orders, telling them to 
obey only his orders, or those of the sergeant; said he, 


| ‘When I give the order, you may fire as much as you d—d 


please.’ He told them he didn’t believe a gun would be 
fired, but he ‘ hoped to God they would have a fight.’ ”’ 
Yes! ‘* hoped to God they would have a fight;” 
and he took care to make one, in the full confi- 
dence that he was to have an easy victory. A 
few days before he said, in the presence of white 
people, that he wanted a ‘* muss’’ with the In- 
dians. They were perfectly quiet until the sol- 
Then uneasiness 


| began among them, some running backwards and 


going to him, he fired upon an innocent crowd— | 


a la mode de Greytown: and that is what he came to 
do. Lieutenant Colonel Hoffman, in his official 


| report, says: 


‘‘ There is no doubt that Lieutenant Grattan left this post 
with a desire to have a fight with the Indians, and that he 
had determined to take the man at all hazards. On reach- 
ing Mr. Bordeau’s trading-house, which was just within 
the camp, he had an interview with The Bear; and finding 
that he could not, or would not, give up the man, he moved 
his command into the camp, and placed his cannon and his 
infantry in line fronting the lodge oceupied by the offender. 
Here he held a council with the chiefs, which, resulting 
unsatisfactorily, he appears to have ordered his men to fire. 
After the first discharge of their muskets, the soldiers were 


| quite at the mercy of the Indians, and they were all mas- 


sacred.’ 


Adjutant General Cooper, remarking upon this 
report, says, ‘‘ there is nothing in the accompany- 
ing papers to corroborate the statement of Lieu- 


forwards to make peace; but the greater part get- 
ting ready for action. The whole affair was un- 
expected by the Indians, as shown by their con- 
duct; and so attests many witnesses. Lieutenant 
Colonel Hoffman, says: 

*‘ It does not seem that the affair was anticipated by the 
Indians, but they evidently prepared themselves for it as 
soon as they knew what the troops came for.”’ 

Mr. Bordeau says: 


‘© There was no excitement before the soldiers arrived, 


| and when they came in sight the Indians expressed their 


surprise and wondered who they were. No one at my 
house knew anything of the difficulty, and bad heard noth- 
ing of the soldiers coming.”’ 

It wasa military movement, secretly planned, 
quietly executed to the decisive moment, and evi- 
dently intended to be accomplished by surprise. 

The plainest, simp!est, mos brief, and evidently 
faithful account of the affair was given responsibly 


_ by Mr. Bordeau, the trader, and a man of the 


greatest respectability, to Major Winship; and by 
him communicated to the War Department, and 
found at page twelve in the document from which 
we have quoted. It is dated at Fort Latamie, 
September 2, and seys: 

*¢ Sir: I have not the honor of your acquaintance ; but, 
from the situation of the country at the present time, I 
take the liberty of writing to you to inform you of facts as 
near as possible concerning the Sight between the United 
States troops and the Sioux Indians on the 19th of last 
month; I having been an cye-witness to the battle, and 
having heard the true causes, I think, of its having 
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occurred. On the 17th of last month there was a train of 


Mormon emigrants passed the village of the Brulés, Waz- 
zazies, and Ogalalia bands of Sioux Indians, which were 
camped on the Platte river, six miles, more or less, below 
Fort Laramie ; aud after the train had got pretty well past 
the village, there was a man behind the train driving alame 
cow, and by some means or other the cow got frightened, | 
and ran towards the village. ‘The man, in turn, having 
some fears, and not knowing that the Ladians would not 
harm him, left the cow, and an Indian, a stranger, from 
another band of the Sioux, called the Minne-Cousha, killed 
the cow, and they ate it; and accordingly the emigrants, 
as they passed the fort, reported the affair, and on the 19th, 
Lieutenant Grattan, with a command of twenty-nine sol- 
diers, with the interpreter, came to the village to make the 
arrest of the Indian who killed the cow. The Lieutenant 
came to me to learn the best way to get the offender, and [ | 
told him that it was better to get the chief vo try to get the | 
offender to give litmself up by his own good will; but he 
was not willing. ‘The offender requested of the Indians to 
let him do as he pleased, for he wanted to die, and that the 
balance of the 'ndians would not have anything to do with 
the affair; and then the lieutenant asked of ine to go in the 
Village with him,and [ started to go, when another express 
came and said that the offender would not give himself up ; 
and then the lieutenant asked me to show him the lodge that 
the offender was in, and I did so. He then marched with 
his men into the village, within about sixty yards of said 
lodge, and then fired upon the Indians. ‘The first fire was 


made by the soldiers, and there was one Indian wounded ; 
and then the chiefs harangued to the young men not to 
charge Gn the soldiers; that, being that they, the soldiers, 
had wounded one Indian, they possibly would be satisfied; 
but the jieutenant ordered liis men to fire their cannon and 
musket*, and accordingly the chiefs that had went with the 
soldiers to help to make the arrest. ran, and in the fire they 
wounded the Bear, chief of the Wazzazies; and as soon 
as the soldiers’ fire was over, the Indians, in turn, rushed 
and killed the Jicutenant and five men by their cannon, and 
the balance of the men took to flight, and were ali killed in 
one mile.or 80 from the cannon.’ 

‘This account bears internal evidence of truth, 
and is, besides, corroborated by the uniform cur- 
rent of the whole disinterested testimony. How 
impressive this simple narrative, and fatal to the 
liewtenant’s defence, that killing conclusion— 
marched with his men into the villaze, within about 
sixty yards of ead lodge, and then fired upon the 
Indians!—not upon the cow killer, in his lodge, 
(and that would have been unjustifiable,) but on 
the innocent crowd; and that was murder. .« 

I deny the right to have killed the Mini-Cousha. 
W here did this new doctrine come from, and when 
did it arise, that United States officers may order 
indians off, and shoot them if they don’t go? Or 
order them into forte, and shoot them if they don’t 
goin? When, and whence the origin of these 
crimes and follies, 30 dreadfully acted upon at the 
Moro and at I’ort Laramie, with such bloody con- 
sequences to the people and the country? Whence 
these novelties? They come from military fledg- 
lings, putfed up with consequence, stuffed with 
book learning, ignorant of everything they ought 
to know—acting the great Mogul upon a small 
scale—sending out sergeants to give absurd orders 
to those over whom they have no authority, and 
to kill if they are not obeyed. ‘The killing of the 
Mini-Coujah, under such circumstances, would 
have been the murder of gne man: firing on the 
innocent crowd, many of whom were laboring for 
peace, was wholesale and foul murder. 

The official reports of some of the officers of 
this criminal business are severely reprehensible, 
being erroneous in facts and revolting in principle. 
Of both these delinquencies Lieutenant Fleming's 
report presents eminent instances. Of the cow 
killing, he gives this account: 


*On the 18th of August one of the Sioux went to an 
emigrant train passing along the road, and tried to kill one 
of them, but, tailing in this, shot down one of the cattic 
in the train, which left the poor emigraut in a very destitute 


condiuon,”’ 

This sentence is contradicted by the entire body 
of evidence. It contains nearly as many errors 
of fact as there are words, and ali intended to 
make out a black case against the cow-killer. It 
represents him as trying to kill a Mormon, and 
failing in that, killed an ox in his place, to the 
great destitution of the poor Mormon. The mur- 
der of the peace-maker chief, Martoh-i-owa, he 
considers a warlike exploit, and enumerates among 
the honors of the day, thus: 

““T have no reliable information as to the number of [n- 
diays killed and wounded: ‘The Bear,’ (Martoh-i-owa,) 
head chief, is reported among the killed.” 

hen comes a sage recommendation as to the 
means of the military protecting themselves—* the 
only effectual means of protecting ourselves !”’— 
and the recommendation runs thus: 


«| have recommended that all traders in the country be 
prohibited from trading guns or ammunition on any pretense | 


| ter not keep the soldier in the house, else they would ‘ wipe | 
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whatever, and the Indian agent, General Whitfield, has 


accordingly prohibited this kind of trade with the Indians 
ull further orders. This [ consider, with ail who have any 
knowledge of the dangerous state of the country, as a com- 
mendabie stroke of policy in General Whitfield. In fact, 
I night add, at present this is the only effectual means we 
have of protecting ourselves.’’ 

T wo follies shine preéminent in this recommend- 
ation; first, depriving the Indians of the means of 
subsistence, and breaking up all our trade with 
them; second, throwing them into the hands of the 
British traders to purchase guns and ammunition, 
and to carry on trade—the first folly being inhu- 


man, the second silly; and yet this is the ‘‘ only | 


effectual way of protecting ourselves.’? No way to 
save our soldiers but to deprive the Indians of guns 
and ammunition! Afterthis, I think it is full time 
to send back these graduates to West Point, to 
become schoolmasters themselves. 

Captain brevet lieutenant colonel Steptoe is not 
much better. He volunteers a report from Great 
Salt Lake City, not dated in the Government 
house, in which the cow-killer is made to fire 
‘* first.’? He says: 

‘* The chief of the Brulés, among whom the offender was 
staying, went with Mr. Grattan to the man, and he refused 
to go, saying ‘ he had two guns and plenty of arrows, and 
could fight.? About the time that Grattan regained his 


command this Ludian fired. G. then ordered his musketry 
to fire.”’ 


The untruth of this needs no contradiction. 


But, not satisfied with making the man fire ‘‘first”’ | 


who never fired at all—who was waiting calmly 
in his solitar 
nine men and two cannon, to come and kill him, 
nobly determining to be kiiled sooner than led 
prisoner into a garrison, and generously keeping 
off others that none should share his fate; not 
satisfied with making this victim an aggressor, he 
makes the whole affair, in his opinion, a deliber- 


ate plan of attack by the Indians upon the garri- | 


‘Thus: 

‘“« This statement shows that Lieutenant Grattan did not 
take the initiative, and it goes to confirm my opinion that 
the attack upon the troops was part of a deliberate plan. 
Why the attack was not followed by one upou the fort I 
do noi Kuow.”? 


son. 


“** | do not know,” says this Governor in abey- 


ance: nor does any one know—no such attack 
on the fort being dreamed of. Fortunately, the 
Lord does not seem to have yet told Brigham to 
give up the governorship: and Brigham won’t till 
he does, and that will probably be some time first: 
so this defender of the Fort Laramie murders may 
have, for a while, a smaiier theater for the exer- 
cise of the talent which would defend such crime 
—and defend it with untruth. 

The cail for more troops and more provisions 
was earnest and lamentable, and would indicatea 
most unnecessary degree of alarm. Thus, Lieu- 
tenant Fleming to his superiors the day after the 
massacre, says: 

“The Indians are hostile, menacing the fort; but all my 
men are on duty, and I think we shall be able to keep pos- 


| Session of It. 


** We stand much in need of more troops, and hope they 
will be sent as soon as possible. [have sent this by express 
to the commanding officer of Fort Leavenworth, and re- 
quested him to telegraph the same to you without delay. 

** Provision must accompany the troops, as we have only 
sufficient for those now at the post.”? 

The fact is, the Indians were astonished and be- 
wildered. Some joined in the massacre: others 
tried to prevent it; and after it was over endeay- 
ored to save some wounded. Mr. Allen, certified 
by Colonel Hoffman to have given the most reli- 
able and consistent account of the massacre, the 
whole of which he watched, and looked for from 


| the conduct and language of Lieutenant Grattan, 


and his mouth-piece, the drunk interpreter, gives 
a touching account of one instance of this which 
he saw at Bordeau’s house. He says: 


** An Indian then came into the house with a wounded | 


soldier, about twenty other Indians being present; some 
friendly and some net. This Indian told those around bim, 
‘If you kill this soldier, you kill me, for [ shall die with 
him.’ The hostiles then warned Bordeau, that he had bet- 


out the whites,’ and they further told him to advise the sol- 
dier to conceal himself in the bushes. Then Bordeau asked 
the soldier if he was able to walk to the fort; and being 
told by him that he thought he was, Mr. B. directed the In- 
dian who had brought him in, to take him to the road and 
start him off in the direction of the fort. The Indian took 


him on the road about a mile and a half towards the garri- || 


son.’’ 


At the same time that our officers were in this | 


trepidation, fearing for their fort, dreading a uni- 





lodge for the lieutenant, his twenty- | 
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versal Indian war, believing in ambuscades 
calling for more troops and provisions, there 
two French gentlemen at the fort, offering 
alone, with a servant, and ascertain the true State 
of things among the Sioux, and report the regu); 
—one, Mr. Paul Carrey, a French traveler, to me 
well known, and deserving the commendation be. 
stowed upon him; the other, a French gentleman 
of St. Louis, Mr. Sarpy. Their offer is thugs of: 
cially reported by the commanding general of the 
Department, Brevet Brigadier General Clark: 

‘¢ In addition to the major’s report and the accompany. 
ing statements, I forward an extract of a journal kept by 
Mr. Carrey, a respectable French gentleman, kindly offere i 
by him. Mr. Carrey is intelligent and adventurous, tong 
of and addicted to expeditions upon the plains. He woujq 
J have reason to believe, return to the region of the Sioux 
if furnished, at the expense of the Government, with 3 
guide, animals, and servant, offering to collect there jn- 
formation as to the numbers, condition, locale, and haunts 
of the Sioux, and the features of the country. He would 
go if it be thought proper to send him under the auspice 
a Mr. Sarpy, a St. Louis creole, having trading esja)jjsy. 
ments in the region of country the usual roam of that people, 
I believe the gentleman can be relied upon, and would 
procure useful information.?”? 


And I have no doubt but that if these two gen. 
tlemen, or many other two out of thousands in 
the West, were sent among all the hostile tribes 
without a soldier, and with authority to hear their 
real complaints and do justice, peace would be 
restored. But these rezulars—such as we have in 
these times—can do no good, but harm. They 
bring on wars; they cause cruel retaliations on 
travelers and settlers, themselves safe in garrisons, 
Their posts are no protection; they are the most 
dangerous places to pass, the Indians lying about 
them to catch the soldiers when they come out. 
The mail party from the Great Salt Lake was 
massacred last November in sight of Fort Lara. 
mie, and in further revenge for the attack of the 
19th of Auzust. Dragoons, such as we now have, 
are a burlesque en the name, and the sport of In- 
dians. The man cannot ride. ‘The horse, bred to 
corn, cannot go out without a bag full on his back; 
and when it gives out, has to turn back because he 
has none in his belly. The keep of a horse at some 
of these posts is about equal to the board of a mem- 

| ber of Congress—leaving out the wine-—at a first- 
| class hotel in this city. He is stabled and groomed 
as at West Point, fed on provender brought from 
afar, and costing heavily by the time it is deliy- 
ered. At the same time the country abounds with 
grass; and grass-fed horses, which the Indians 
use, costing nothing for their keep, and able to go 
half speed down precipices where one of our stable- 
bred dragoon animals could hardly be led down, 
or his rider either. Frémont said—and put it in 
his journal—that the abundance of grass in the far 

West was to change the mode of carrying on war 

there—to make it like Cossack or 'Tartar—every 
| soldier on a horse, which would feed himself, and 

rapidly carry his rider to the place of action. But 

Frémont was not educated at West Point, and his 

opinions are despised by a West Point Adminis- 

tration. General Dodge marched his mounted 
rangers sixteen hundred miles at one time, without 
public provender; Colonel Doniphan marched his 
| mounted regiment six thousand miles, by New 
Mexico and Chihuahua, in the same way; while 
the horses of the regular Army, in old Mexico, 
were fed upon corn from Kentuclry, oats from 
Pennsylvania, and hay from Massachusetts—all 
measured and weighed to them with military pre- 
cision, and according to the rules; and to the de- 
pletion of our Treasury in proportion to the reple- 
tion of their stomachs. God defend the West from 
these four new regular regiments! If we must 
have them, rather let them follow their true desti- 
|| nation—furnish promotions, and wait for the 
chance to go to Cuba. 
| The exploits of the day—black day, 19th of 
August, 1854—may be summed up thus: : 

On the part of the Indians, one man killed, ant 
one wounded—Martoh-i-owa, the slain, his brother 
the wounded. Of this slain chief, the Logan 0! 
| the West, a writer in a St. Louis paper, who knew 
him well, thus speaks: 

‘¢ We knew him well, and a better friend the white man 
never had. He was brave, and gentle, and kind—a wis® 
ruler, a skillful warrior, and respected chieftain. Even i 
accepting his position, assigned to bim some four years @20 
ai the treaty of Laramie, he only consented after much per- 


| suasion ; and then remarked when he did so, that he ° ean 
\| his life to the Great Spirit.’ So far from any charge © 
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treachery attaching to —r eneeees — ry |, with debt, buried her in taxes, filled her with pau- 
ci ee worthy memorial of one of the most high-toned || Per®; and sent the laborer supperless to bed. Five | 
snd chivalric of all the [Indians whom we have known.” | undred baby officers constantly oa the stocks, 
. , and all to be provided for as soon as on their legs 

—and pensioned when not salaried. What is to 
become of our poor United States? What would 
become of any good man who should have a 
dozen babies on the stocks at a time—and all the 
time? The poor fellow would be bankrupt buying 
baby clothes and cradles—paying for nursing and | 
washing. And so it will be with these poor United | 
| States, and their five hundred embryo officers con- | 
| stantly coming forth for ships and troops, salaries | 
and pensions, and leaving widowsand children to 

be provided for. 

Our President recommends an increase of ships: 
they are certainly not for the prairies of the West! 
and ‘*Cuba”’ lies inscribed on all their bottoms. | 
Our Secretaries second the demand, and tell us to 

, take a glance at Europe. So | will, and tell them 
what 1 see—tell them that navy which has been 
building since the time of Peter the Great, was 

_ useless the first day it was wanted, and worse! re- 
quired armies the greatest, and forts the strongest 
in the world, to protectit. Ninety thousand troops 
on the Baltic, of which forty thousand are in Cron- 
stadt; some hundred thousand on the Black sea— 
the forts protecting the ships, and the troops pro- 
tecting the forts. Even in Kamschatka, at the 

little place of Petro-aulowsky, a fort and troops 
gration on that route; the murder of the mail party | haveto save two Russian frigates. What acom- 

within seven miles of the fort, with pillage of the || mentary upon the folly of undertaking to build a 

mail and robbery of $10,000; the doubling of the || navy to contend with the navies of the world. 
compensation fur carrying the mail, by act of this | We want cruisers, not ships of the line and fleets; 
session; this demand for four more new regi-| and all we expend in that view, is worse than 
ments, of the same kind which have done all the | thrown into the sea; for after being built, it will 
mischief, $2,500,000 to raise them; and the prom- | require ten times.as much to keep them afloat until 
ise Of a universal Indian war. These arethe fruits | they rot: and that is what | see by taking a 
of that day’s work! The balance tremendously ‘glance at Europe.” 
against us in the materiel, lost and gained; and But to return to the Fort Laramie massacre. It | 
equally against us on the score of honor lost or 
gained. A heavy penalty for a nation to pay for || musketsand twocannon had been fired through this 

a lame runaway Mormon cow, and for the folly | Hall, here among ourselves, sitting in our seats, 

and juvenile ambition of a West Point fledgling. and killing whom it might. But Lieutenant Grat- 

[ object to any more regular troops. Our regi- | tan is not the only one toblame. Though dread- 
ments now lack three thousand five hundred men | fully culpable, he is not the only one guilty. His 
to fill their ranks. Wecan officer the four new | immediate commander was the prime cause of his 
regiments, but we cannot fill the ranks of those we 

have; but perhaps it will answer all the purposes |, knowing his violent intentions; and in making a 

if we create one hundred and fifty new officers, || criminal offence, to be militarily punished, of what 
although we have about that number (naval in- || was only a debt, to be requited with money or | 
cluded,) now employed in civil duties; and are | property. He was eaigakbn; again,in justifying 
pushing the old ones off to make room for the || the murder, making out a one-sided report, throw- 
young ones. Oh! that reserved list! An inquis-| ing all the blame upon the Indians, and calling 
itorial board to sit, and bow-string old fogies. | upon the Government to pursue them with war 
All that are unfit for service—morally, mentally, | and vengeance. All the officers who justified the 
or bodily—to be put on a “* reserved ’’ list—to be- | act (and there are several of them) are severely 
come a ** reserve ’’ to be called out when the genius | censurable, and show themselves to be unfit to be 
of the Secretary at War shall direct! Like those | trusted with command in an Indian country. The 
superb corps which at Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, | Administration is culpable which has not rebuked 
stood back till the decisive moment came, then | this great misdeed; but that is not to be expected 
charged, and decided the fate of battles and em- | from an Administration militarily imbued, and 
pires. All that will be wanting to complete the | ready to sustain any regular officer in all his acts; 
similitude will be for our Secretary to charge him- || and to repulse those who would impugn any part 
self at the head of this redoubtable reserve when | of his conduct. 
he calls them into action to turn the tide of bat- But to return to regulars as a fit force to fight 
tles, ‘* big with the fate of Cesar and of Rome.” | Indians. They are not fit—such men as we now 
In the mean time we have gained a great legisla- | enlist—forany such service. They know nothing | 
tive victory: we have established thoge civil pen- || about Indians, and have no interest in preserving 
sions under the name of a ‘‘reserved,”” which || peace. They can go into their garrisons when 
could not be got under the name of a ‘‘retired’’ | they have biundered into blood, and let retaliation 
list: and we have found a new method of gaining || fall upon the traveler and the settler. They have 
places for our annual brood of officers by revers- || no heart to their prfoession, because they have 
ing the rule of fishes, and make the young ones |! no promotion: no promotion! the act of Congress 
devour the old ones. It was necessary. The) to thai effect being nullified by a set of regula- 
supply was too great forthe demand. Two hun- || tions under which General Jackson never saw 
dred and fifty young officers continually on the || the day that he could get a lieutenant’s commis- 
stocks, and coming off by annual deliveries, were || sion. Pay is their only incentive, and that re- 
more than could find commissions in the present 
army, even with the (almost) one hundred and 
fifty engaged in civil duties. This ‘‘ reserved ” 
list, and these four regiments, are necessary to 
provide for this annual and perennial manufacture 
of officers. The same of the Navy. There, also, 
two hundred and fifty baby officers constantly on 
the stocks, and no way to provide for them except 
in building new ships, to rot like the old ones; and 


He was killed in the first discharge of musketry, 
almost in company with the soidiers—struck with | 
three balls, one breaking an arm, one shattering | 
a knee, one going through the body. Dying, he 
bezged his people not to avenge his death upon | 
the innocent emigrants, but only on the soldiers; |. 
which they promised to do, if they could catch 
them out of their garrison. His brother, wounded, 
was standing by him, also struck by musketry. 
The formidable cannon did no other damage than 
to make a hole in the top of a lodge, at double the 
height of a man. ‘These were all the trophies on 
the part of the United States. On the part of the 
Indians their trophies are: one officer, twenty-nine 
men, and one interpreter, killed; none wounded; 
two cannon and their equipments captured; twelve 
mules and harness; the lieutenant’s horse; ord- 
nance stores; one wagon; $00,000 worth of goods | 
taken—the public farm ravaged—and the cattle 
killed—Bordeau’s trading house plundered—for 
which he is entitled to compensation from the Uni- 
ted States: other traders plundered. These were 
theimmediate trophies to the Indians, together with 
the honor of keeping the field. The consequential 
were, the breaking up the settlements about Fort | 
Laramie, the breaking up of travel and immi- 





promotion, respectable young men will not enlist; 
the pot-house and the city purlieus become the 
resource for recruits; and, whether it is natives or 
foreigners who are caught in such places, it is all 
the same. No public spirit, no patriotism, no 
inducement to merit reward; for none is to be 
attained. Men, ignorant of Indians, and too old 
to learn; men, ignorant of horses, and too old to 
“reserving ” the old officers to make room for the || learn, either to ride on a horse or to take care of 
young ones. Five bundred officers on the stocks | him: ‘such is our present supply for the regular 
ata time! army and navy. Truly, we shall soon || army; and the result is seen in our Indian wars— 
be able to rival those army and navy and pension || in dreadful misconduct towards the Indians—in 
lists of Great Britain, which have loaded England || wholesale desertions—in the loss and destruction 








was murder! as much so as if those twenty-nine | 


conduct, in giving him ‘ discretionary”’ orders, || 


duces the soldier to a mercenary. Having no | 
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of horses, arms, and equipments—in enormous 
and incredible expense of the army, now averag- 
ing above $1,000 a year for every man employed; 
and increasing continually. Two more regi- 
ments of cavalry—having two alread y—to be com- 
manded by officers who learn to ride in a house, 
and rode by men who never learned to ride either 
inside or outside of a house—who roll off like 
pumpkins, if the horse goes a little fast, the man 

falling one side, and the gun the other; and who 
are as unfit to take care of a horse asa Comanche 
Indian would be to run a spinning-jenny. What 
have our army horses cost us since the war? how 
much to buy them? how much to feed them? how 
much for their equipments? and what losses by 
negligence, ignorance, and mismanagement—b 

Indian thefts, and by deserting soldiers? Can 
wr tell? I presume not. Does any one 
care? It would seem not; for we vote all that is 
demanded, withoutasking a question; and demands 
are made as if money was water. I see $200,000 
for more horses in the army bill—for the old 
regiments—besides the $2,500,000 for the new 
ones. It would make an astounding document to 
see the cost and waste of horses, mules,and oxen, 
since the war with Mexico, including the Mexican 
boundary commissions and the scientific explora- 
tions, in one of which alone—that of Governor 
Stevens—lI have been informed, four hundred head 


| were employed and destroyed. The War Office 
| gives us no information on these points; and Con- 


gress grants whatisasked without inquiry. Will 
the people wakeup,and wake up before we arrive 
at the present debt and tax condition of Great 
Britain ?—a condition to which we are now trav- 
eling with more headlong haste than ever the 
Briush did. It is a long time since I have heard 
the word ‘‘economy.’’ That is an obsolete word 
in our present democratic vocabulary. No, Mr. 
Chairman, these regulars are not fit for Indian war; 
and the more of them we raise the better for the 
Indians, and the worse for ourselves. The Indians 
will get more plunder, and we shall pay more 
money; and at last the Indian wars will have to be 
ended as others have been, by citizen rangers and 
volunteers; and as the Florida war was, by the 
armed occupation policy. 

I have limited myself to two cases only of pres- 
ent Indian wars in my own quarter of the Union 
brought on us by military misconduct. General 
Houston in the Senate has given in a catalogue 
of others in his quarter. I could extend my num- 
ber, but forbear. One case only | will mention, 
because it is brief, characteristic, little known, and 
admits of no “proving and ’fending.’?” We call 
it the war of the ** Burnt Wagons.”’ The circum- 
stances are these: Twenty-nine wagons, in the 
fall of 1850, transporting Government stores from 
Fort Lnerwell to Santa Fé, were stopped by 
a fallof snow on the Arkansasriver. While wait- 
ing, some of the teamsters, or attendants, went to 
the military post on that river, some twenty miles 
lower down. They were met by some Pawnees, 


| who asked for provisions; and not receiving them, 


helped themselves; and departed without doing 
further damage. This is considered a slight mat- 
ter by Indians—an excusable liberty—as hospital- 
ity is their first law, and they give of what they 
have without asking, and without price, to the 
stranger who enters theirtent. Every Indian can 
make the speech of Logan in that particular. Ar- 
riving at the post, the men reported the case to 
the commandant. He sent out his dragoons— 


| with what orders I know not—but with what effect 


is wellknown. They killed three of the Indians, 
reporting that they fired first—an absurd lie, con- 


| tradieted by the conduct of the Indians who had 


had the teamsters in their hands when they took 
the provisions, and did not hurt a hair of their 
heads. Of course these dragoons would be safe 


| in their garrison from the retaliation they had pro- 
| voked. 


Not so of persons and property on the 
road. The first revenge fell upon the twenty-nine 


| wagons stopped on the bank of the Arkansas. 


Waiting for a high March wind, blowing a gale 
in the right direction, they set fire to the tall dry 
grass; and in two minutes from the time it was 
first seen, two miles-off, the wagons were wrapped 
in a sheet of flame, and burned merrily from 
their contents—chiefly bacon and clothing—the 
men in charge of them saving their lives by jump- 
ing into the river, and swimming down it: for 
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the flames spanned the stream, and the burning 
wood and grass, meat and cloth, rained fire upon 
the water, scorching those who could not dive. 
The river ran cinders, smoke, and ashes, and the 
smell of broiled bacon for twenty miles down; that 
is to say, down to the post—where the garrison 
could not drink the water for twenty-four hours. 
The loss to the contractors was the twenty-nine 
wagons and their harness; to the Government all 
the contents of the wagons, namely, seventy-six 
tons weight of bacon, flour, and clothing. After 
that came the usual quantity of bloodshed on the 
Santa Fé road. 

Let this stand for a sample: there is no time for 
full histories. Skirmishes, called ‘* battles,’’ have 
been going on in New Mexico ever since the 
peace, variegated with plunder of the people, kill- 
ing, wounding, burning, and carrying off stock, 
and retail and wholesale desertions; in one instance 
of which forty dragoons deserted at once, with all 
their horses and equipments, and every Colt’s 
revolver that was inthe garrison. { wantno more 
of such troops. 

I prefer the committee’s plan of volunteers to 
the regulars recommended by the Administration; 
but I prefer my own plan of mounted rangers and 
block-house settlements to either. I have spoken 
to the defecte of the Administration plan. I will 
now introduce my own, and speak to its advant- 
ages. It has been printed for the use of the mem- 


bers, and the clerk will read it for the information || 


of all. 
The Clerk read: 


Strike out all, and insert: 

That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to raise by acceptance of companies, or 
enlistinent for three years, unless sooner discharged, eight 


battalions of mounted rangers, to be armed, equipped, | 


mounted, and organized in such manner, and to be under 
such regulations and restrictions, as the nature of the ser- 
vice may, in his opinion, make necessary ; and which shall 
range continually without fixed camps. 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That each of said 
companies of rangers shall consist of one captain, one first, 
and one second lieutenant, to be elected by the company, 
and commissioned by the President of the United States; 
three sergeants, three corporals, one bugler, and sixty-four 
privates ; and four companies shall compose a battalion. 

Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That one lieutenant 
colonel, and one major, be appointed for each battalion to 
be raised, to be appointed by the President and Senate of 
the United States; and all the commissioned officers in 
said battalion shall receive a monthly compensation equal 
to the monthly pay, rations, and aliowances of officers of 
equa! grade in the cavalry service of the United States, 
with a commutation of twenty-five cents per diem for 
forage for horses; and the non-commissioned officers, bu- 
giers, and privates, shall receive a monthly compensation 
equal to the pay, rations, and clothing, of like non-com- 
missioned officers, buglers, and privates in the cavalry 
service, with a commutation of twenty-five cents per diem, 
for foraging their own horses. And all the men and officers 
of said batialions shall find their own horses and equip- | 
ments, and their own arms and provisions, and forage for 
their horses, and ammunition, except when convenient to 
draw such ammunition from some military post or arsenal ; 
and all rations commuted under this act shall be rated at 
twenty-five cents each; and each and every man and offi- 
cer of said battalions, shall be entitled to one half section 
of land, to be taken in the Territory or State in which he 
serves, and all alienations of the same to be void before the 
patent therefor issues ; and said named compensation and 
land shall be in full of all claims for compensation for ser- 
vices, damages, and losses of every kind sustained by them 
in the discharge of their duties. And the said lieutenant 
colonels and majors shall have instructions from the Pres- 
ident of the United States to seek peace by conciliatory 
means as well as by foree, and especially to learn the 
causes of complaint, and what is necessary to restore 
peace. 

Ske. —. 4nd be it further enacted, That said battalions 
shall be employed jointly and separately, or by companies, 
as the President may direct, and in such parts of the Uni- 
ted States and their Territories as the defense of the people 
from Indian depredation and hostilities may require. 

See. 
be raised for three years, subject to be discharged, in whole 
or in part, at any time sooner that the President may direct. 

Sec, —. And be it further enacted, That the provisions | 
of the act entitled ** An act to authorize the President to 
raise mounted volunteers for the defense of the frontier,’’ | 
approved June 15, 1832, so far as the same are applicable, 
and not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, shall 
be, and hereby are, revived and enforced in relation to the | 
force herein authorized to be raised; and the sum of | 
$500,000, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, shall be, and the same hereby is, appropriated 
to carry this act into effect. 

Sec. -—. “nd be it further enacted, That the provisions | 
of the act approved August 4, 1842, entitled ** An act to 
provide for the armed occupation and settlement of the un- | 
settled part of the peninsula of Florida,” and of the acts in 
amendment thereof, shall be, and the same are hereby, re- 
vived and extended tothe western Territories of the United 


Nebraska, and Kansas, with the following modifications: 


—. And be it further enacted, That said battalions || 
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I. The President shall designate the districts within which 
such settlements shall be made. 

Il. The setuler shall obtain from the register of the nearest 
land office a permit to settle in such district, and as soon as 
the setilement is made, shall send to said office a descrip- 
tion of the locality thereof, 

ILf. That said settler shall be entitled to one half section 


| of land, to include his improvement, and to conform to sec- 
| tional and subdivisional lines when surveyed. 


IV. The said districts shall comprehend an area equal, at 


| the least, to twenty miles square. 


V. Compensation shall be made to the Indians claiming 
such districts as soon as they become peaceable. 

Sec. —. And be tt further enacted, That each contractor 
engaged, or to be engaged, in carrying mails through any of 
said Territories, shall have the privilege of occupying 
stations at the rate of not more than one for every twenty 
mniles of the route on which he carries a mail, and shall 
have a preémptive right therein, when the same shali be 
brought into market, to the extent of six hundred and forty 
acres, to be taken contiguously, and to include his improve- 
ment; but nosuch preémptive right shall extend to any 


pass in a mountain, or other defile. 


My proposition presents a combined plan of 
rangers and settlers, either of them good in itself, 
and perfect when united. Rangers are the pri- 
meval troops, the first kind ever raised, when every 


| man was his own quartermaster to provide his 


own transportation, his own commissary to pro- 
vide his own food, his own magazine to furnish 
hisarmsandammunition. They are always local 
to the country they defend, know it, and its ene- 


| mies—have an interest in it, and feel that they are 
protecting families and travelers, others as well 


| Ridge was the frontier of that colony. 


| Dodge, of Wisconsin. 


as their own; and that they return to the bosom of 


|| their fellow-citizens, to be rewarded or censured 


according to their conduct. They arethe cheapest, 
most efficient, and most ready species of force that 
ever covered the frontiers of a country from a 
marauding and depredating enemy. They are of 
early and honorable use in our country. Wash- 
ington, as major, commanded a battalion of them, 
covering the frontiers of Virginia when the Blue 
We have 
had them often since—-the last and most noted 
instance being that of the thencolonel, now Senator, 
tlecting their own com- 
pany officers, the men and officers feel confidence 
in each other, and respect for eachother. Noone 


| is deserted in danger, in want, or in sickness. 
This is the kind of force I propose to raise—eight | 


battalions of them—one to each Territory, and two 


| over, disposable as wanted: four companies to a 
| battalion, and about seventy men, all told, to a 
| company. Besidesa lumping pay which covers all | 

| service and expenses, a grant of three hundred 
| and twenty acres of land is added, to give an 
| interest in the country defended, and to meet the 


contingency of a lost horse. The President is to 


| appoint the two field officers to each battalion, the 
‘| major and lieutenant colonel—no colonel being 


necessary, as the battalions are not to act in regi- 
ment. ‘hese appointments are deferred to the 
President, to give him a direct control over the 


| general movements of the battalion, and in the 
| expectation that he would take these officers from 


|| the part of the country which raised the battalion— 


| from among the citizens who had seen some mili- 
| tary service, who know their enemy, his habits 
| and haunts; and who also would have an interest 


in the country he protected. Thus raised and 


| organized, always in motion, no fixed camps, 


| that means, and will mention one. 
States, to wit: New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, Washington, || 


| scouring the country in companies and half com- 
| panies when no large force required the union of 
| the battalion, they could not fail to be effective. | 
_ Other advantages over regulars are in the ease and 
| rapidity with which they can be raised, their ready 


disbandment when no longer needed, and in the 


times the amount for the first year. 


The field officers commanding these battalions | 
are to have instructions from the President to use | 
conciliatory means, as well as force, to restore || 
They are to inquire | 


peace with the hostile tribes. 
into the causes of their complaint, and see if wrong 
has been done them, and what will satisfy them. 
My knowledge of Indian character, and the cause 


of Indian wars, gives me great confidence in the | 
effect of this appeal to them, made by a western | 


man who understands them. I have known of 
many instances of wars prevented, or stopped by 


1846 news arrived at Monterey that one thousand 
Wah-lah-wah-lah Indians were approaching the 


In the fall of | 


[February 27, 


Ho. op Son 


| frontier to attack Suter’s fort. General Valieio 
| called out his whole division; Commodore Stock- 
ton assembled all his disposable force, collected 
| transports, and rapidly prepared to go up the bay 
| of San Francisco to meet the formidable enemy. 
Information of the impending invasion, and of the 
| energetic measures adopted to meet it, were dul 
forwarded to the Government of the United States. 
and, in fact, a large military movement was on 
the point of being made. Fortunately, Colonel} 
Frémont was at that time in the valley of the Sac- 
| ramento, in the line of the expected invasion, rais- 
ing his California battalion for the suppression of 
the Los Angeles insurrection. He had four hun- 
dred western riflemen. He might have gone 
with them to meet the Wah-lah-wah-lahs in the 
confidence of a certain victory and a great renown, 
His knowledge of Indian war reports made him 
incredulous of numbers, and his knowledge of In- 
dians let him know that when they come to attack 
a frontier it is to avenge some wrong; and thata 
few words spoken in season, and in the spirit of 
justice, might put things right. So he took, not 
four hundred men, but four—Captain Owens and 
two others—and went to meet the danger. He 
arrived at the camp; there were—not one thou- 
sand—but fifty. One of them had seen him, pro- 
claimed his name, and the Indians flocked about 
him to tell their complaint and design. One of their 
| tribe, a fine young man, who had been educated 
at the Methodist mission on the Columbia, had 
| been killed and robbed by a white man at Suter’s 
fort; and they were going in to demand satisfac- 
| tion; and, if not given, to take it before they left 
the frontier. Colonel Frémont knew that they 
spoke the truth; that the murderand robbery had 
been committed, and promised them redress if they 
would follow his counsel. He told them he was 
then going to the South to attend to the California 
war, and should be gone till spring, and could not 
| attend to their case sooner. In the mean time, he 
| proposed to them to go to acertain part of the 
country, which he named, and make a winter’s 
hunt, with one of his men, who would carry the 
| United States flag and hold it over them, and that 
whoever struck that flag struck him; promising to 
meet them at the same place in the spring, and 
have justice done them. They became as docile 
| as children under this talk—did as he proposed— 
and even gave him ten of their young men to go 
| with him—who proved themselves to be among the 
| best in his battalion. Returning in the spring, in 
| company with General Kearny, by whom he had 
been superseded, and then in astate of actual, but 
not declared, arrest, he met the Indians waiting 
for him. He had no power, no means, no right 
even to use the name of the United States. But 
he knew it would never do to break faith with [n- 
dians; that no explanations could justify a breach 
of promise; so he made the redress his own aflair, 
and gave them of his own horses until they were 
satisfied. In that way the first Indian war that 
_ was to have been in California was averted; and 
so quietly that the public never heard of it. Inthe 
same way, I believe, every hostile tribe west of 
the Mississippi might now be approached; that 
such men as Frémont, Carson, Leroux, F'ather 
de Smedt, the Catholic missionary—I name him 
| because Catholics are now struck at—Edward I’. 
| Beale, David D. Mitchell, Richard W. Cummins 
—the three last being removed agents and superin- 
tendents—and a long catalogue of other western 


|| men, could now go to every hostile tribe west of 


|| the Mississippi, and arrange ever 
| difference of expense—my plan only requiring | B 


$500,000 for the annual pay, while that of the four | 
| regular regiments sets out with requiring just five 


difficulty with 
them in the very firstinterview. Butno such men 
will be employed; no such means will be applied; 
West Point rules; and waris the word. 

Let us go on with the remedy I propose—the 
rangers and the armed settlers. The use of the 
rangers | have explained; the armed occupation 
= I proceed to develop. Itis the same which 

got adopted for Florida, which terminated, so 
| quietly that it was not heard of—that Indian war 
which had baffled our regulars and depleted our 
Treasury. The plan is in the amendment which 
I propose, and which will work as we!l west of 
the Mississippi as it did on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Everybody has heard of that Florida war—the 
| length of time it lasted, the tens of millions it cost, 
the serious damage which it did to our military rep- 
‘utation. All have heard of the war, and its cost 





‘| in blood, and money, and character: yet no one 
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knows how itended, or when. No victory crushed 
it; no treaty stopped it; no proclamation announced 
its termination. Yet cease it did, and that under 
the armed occupation act, the principles of which 
| propose to apply to the disturbed Territories 
west of the Mississippi. It is the principle on 
which the Promised Land was conquered and de- 
fended by the children of Israel—*‘ an inheritance 
in the land.”” The Florida armed occupation act 
gave a quarter section, as it passed, (three hundred 
and twenty acres was my proposition,) to every | 
settler who should go into the infested district, 
beyond the Withlacooche, and remain there five 
years. Thirteen hundred men went; the war died 
out under their presence; the finest county grew up, 
named by the Legislature Benton, which namea 
subsequent Legislature changed to HERNANDEZ, 
when it adopted certain nullification resolutions 
which | denounced; but the settlers who got homes 
under my law still call it Benron county. 1 pro- || 
pose the extension of that pclicy to our western 
Territories, modified to suit localities, three hun- 
dred and twenty acres the quantity, five years the 
required residence, and the President to lay off the | 
districts, each equal to twenty miles square, on 
which the armed settlement is to be made. This 
plan would settle the country as well as protect and 
defend it. Combined with the ranging force, it 
would immediately give peace and tranquillity to 
allour vast western Territories, and to alli the trav- | 
eling routes between the Mississippi and the Pa- 
cific. 1] 
It is an unenviable task to say anything in favor } 
of Indians, but my experience and observation 
authorize me to say that they seldom shed blood 
except for revenge; and that almost all our Indian 
wars (leaving out those formerly incited by for- 
eigners) arose from some outrage first committed | 
upon them by whites. They have a feeling, for- 
merly inexorable, that it takes blood to cover up 
blood; in later times a commutation is accepted; 
and in this acceptance of compensation, the door 
is opened to peaceable conclusions. Hospitality 
is their strong feeling; and of this the most savage 
of the tribes now hostile to us have given proofs, | 
even during the hostilities. Frémont and Beale 
have passed among the Utahs within a year, not | 
only unharmed, but aided—receiving from them 
food and shelter. Frémont, in the extremity of 
hunger in his last winter expedition, killed a horse 
which belonged to a band of Utahs; he went to | 
their camp, avowing what he had done, and they 
accepted compensation, acccording to the law of 
the prairies. They did not think of making it a 
crime, to be militarily punished, but a debt to be 
liquidated with some blankets, powder, and lead, 
and tobacco. Another party supplied him with 
flour and a fat dog tomake a feast. Beale was in 
their hands, helpless, when they were at war with 





was treated as a brother by the young men—as a 
son by the aged chief. The account of it is too 
full of interest and instruction to be omitted here. 
It was after the loss of his arms, ammunition, and | 
provisions in crussing the Grand river fork of the 
Great Colorado of the West. He had detached 
the strength of his party on a return expedition 
to New Mexico for supplies, hiding himself in 
the gorge of a mountain to escape detection and 
probable danger. He was discovered. Seeing 
the party approach, well mounted and armed, he 
went forth to meet them, invited them into his 
lodge of sticks and bushes; and, of his scant food, 
gave them part. They invited him to go to their 


|cloth and trinkets in exchange. 


| the vanquished. 


| 


of the Chief, an old and infirm man, who welcomed me 


| kindly, and told me his young men had told him that I bad 
| given of iny small store to them, and to ‘ sit in peace.’ In 
| about fifteen minutes a squaw brought in two large wooden 


platters, containing some very fat deer meat, and some 
boiled corn, to which i did ample justice. After this ful- 
lowed a dish which one must have been two weeks without 
bread to have appreciated as I did. Never at the most 
luxurious tables in Washington did 1 find a dish which 
appeared to me so perfectly without a parallel. [twas some 
corn meal boiled in goat’s miik, with a litde elk fat. I 
think I certainly ate half a peck of this delicious atole; and 
when about to start back to my lodge, I found a large bag 
of dried meat, and a peck of corn put up for me to take to 
my people.”’ 

Such was his reception by these savages, in a 
state of war with all around them; the very recep- 
tion, and the exact salutation, which the patri- 
archial pages of the Bible present us in so many 
instances. ‘ 

Mr. Beale was superintendent then, and did 


| more in that expedition through the heart of the 


Indian tribes to conciliate their good will and 


| bind them to the United States, than any number 


of mere officials, without the gifts which give ascend- 


| ant over the savage mind, could do in ages. He 


has been dismissed, and is deemed unworthy to 
serve this Government, with what reason will yet 
be seen; but he could go now, without Govern- 
ment authority, and without guards, through every 


| hostile tribe west of the Mississippi, ascertaining 
| every cause of war, and the terms upon which 


every one could be settled. 

Mr. Chairman, we have some sculpture in the 
great rotunda of this Capitol which separates the 
two Hallsof Congress—the subjects being incidents 
of Indian intercourse with our race in this, our part 
of the American continent. Over the east door, 


| indicative of our line of approach, are the Pilgrim 


fathers stepping ashore on the rock which history 
and tradition consecrates; meeting them are the 
children of the forest, extending the maize, symbol | 
of hospitality. Further round towards the north is 
the figure of a young Indian woman throwing her- 
self under the uplifted war-club, to save the life of 
the captive white man. Over the north door is a 
venerable looking white man buying a domain 
from the red men, and giving them some bits of 
Further round 
still, and over the west door—ominous direction ! 
is the white man and the Indian engaged in deadly 
strife! the Indian, not being the sculptor, of course, 
Sir, in ancient times national 
history was written in sculpture, as we still see in 
the exhumed ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. 
Doubtless our artist was only figuring detached 


| scenes, without any view to their historical con- 
| nection and import; but the reflecting mind may 


see history in them, and suppose a design to write 
it. Itis history! the history of our Indian inter- 


| course !—hospitable reception, land takén, Indians 
| killed, 
the Mormons, the Mexicans, and our soldiers, and | 


Is there not enough in this history to 
induce us to stop, and think, and try to settle, 


| with all possible gentleness, these calamitous In- 


dian wars, of which our own dreadful misconduct 
has been too much the cause? 
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a 


village; he did not like the invitation, but knew || 0M the state of the Union— 


that courage and confidence was the passport to | Mr. MEACHAM said: 
safety. He went; and now hear the manner he Mr. Cuainman: It was not my intention to offer 
was treated, told in his own words: | any remarks during this session with reference 
; | to the Smithsonian Institution. After mature de- 
‘A few hours’ ride brought us to the Indian camp; and || , 7 ae : 
I wish I could here deamribe the beauty of the charming | liberation and consultation with judicious friends 
valley in which they lived. [t was small, probably not | of learning, [ came to the conclusion that the 
nen pa ir sien wite Ny Sine See ae aes affairs of that establishment required investiga- 
on all sides by the boldest mountains, covered to their sum- . : 
mits with alternate patches of wood and grass, giving it the | tion. i proposed the matter a this — a 
appearance of having been regularly laid off in small farms. sustained the proposition, an appointed a specia 
Through the centre a fine bold stream, probably three feet | committee of inquiry. To them I hoped the 


deep by forty wide, watered the meadow land, and gave it | matter would be left till their report should be 
the last touch which the valley recuired to make it the most ented 

beautiful I had ever seen. Hundreds of horses and goats | Pres - - ; 
were feeding on the meadows and hill sides, and the In- | celect committee of this House, the interests of | 
dian lodges, with the women and children standing in front literature and science connected with the Smith- 
of them to look at the approaching stranger, strongly re- || sonian Institution would be safe. 


minded me of old patriarchal times, when flocks aud herds But the unexpected course of the gentleman 


inade the wealth and happiness of the people, and a tent : 
was as good as a palace. I was conducted to the lodge | from Indiana, (Mr. Encuisn,] in stepping forward 





I believed, sir, that in the hands of a || 
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to eulogize the Institution before it had been at- 
tacked here, seems to require me briefly to explain 
and defend my position. For such explanation 
and defense, | may, inthe main, rely on the able 
and important report presented by the select com- 
mittee, which, for that purpose, | propose, in 
substance, to insert in my speech, confining my 
own remarks (0 some topics not alluded to by the 
committee, 

The gentleman from Indiana, and some others, 
seem disposed to view this investigation as indi- 
cating deliberate hostility; as intended to give **to 
the disappointed and dissatisfied an opportunity of 
assailing the Institution at the public expense;’’ 
as manifesting disrespect to the distinguished and 
honored gentlemen concerned in conducting its 
affairs, particularly by clothing this committee 
with power to send for persons and papers. Sir, I 
do not yield to the honorable gentleman in my sin- 
cere attachment to the cause of knowledge, whether 
in the form of literature or of science. But the very 
devotion which I feel, leads me to wish to keep its 
fountains clean. | would not willingly lend myself 
to the aid of wanton and wicked assaults, nor is it 
to be supposed that this committee would be less 
scrupulous; bat I believe that * the disappointed 
and dissatisfied’? may sometimes deserve, or need, 
protection and redress. 1! would not be wanting 
in respect for men in exalted positions; but | know 
that under the authority of the purest and most ele- 
vated, abuses may arise, and require investigation, 
though not the imputation of individual blame. I 
am not the first member of the Board of Regents 
who has believed that the Institution had departed 
from the course marked out for it by Congress. 
One who had a large share in shaping its charter, 
within the first three years of its history declared 
in his place in this House, that he ‘* believed the 
Board of Regents would be, and ought to have been 
long since, made acquainted with its direct respon- 
sibility to the power that had created it.’’ And 
lately, a very distinguished member of the board 
resigned his seat in consequence of his conviction 
that the administration of the Institution was not 
in accordance with the law. 

In this country there is, perhaps, no precedent 
for an investigation in all respects like this; simply 
because, before the existence of the Smithsonian 
Institution, there had not been, under the direction 
of our Government, any establishment for the pro- 
motion of knowledge in general. But weare notat 
a loss for precedents. The British Museum served 
as a model with many of those actively engaged in 
framing the charter of the Smithsonian Institution. 
It is under Government control. During the last 
twenty years its affairs have twice been made the 
subject of investigations by select committees of 
the House of Commons, and once by a special 
royal commission. The committees and the com- 
mission were each clothed with power to send for 
persons and papers. That Institution was under 
the management of the highest dignitaries and the 
first noblemen of the realm. 

In the debate in the House of Commons on 
the appointment of one of these committees, Mr. 
Weebenes quoted the complaints of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, that ‘* there must bea general change 
in everything belonging to the Institution before a 
proper system of radical improvement could be 
effected ;’?’ and Mr. Hume declared ‘‘ that it was 
imperative on the gentlemen connected with that 


| Institution to defend themselves, and unless they 


make a good defense, it would be impossible for 
Parliament to allow them to continue in their pres- 
ent condition.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to follow 
| the gentleman from Indiana through his remarks; 
_I shall confine myself to a few of the most import- 

ant points. The gentleman maintains that the 
provisions of the act of Congress have been ob- 
served. This is the main issue between the two 
| parties to this Smithsonian controversy, and is 
ably discussed in the report of the select com- 
mittee. 
| The view which the committee have taken of the 
| meaning of the law was that of the first regents, 
| fresh from their labors in framing the charter, and 
unbiased by influences subsequently brought to 
| bear upon them. 


|| On the second day of their first session, a com- 
|| mittee was appointed upon the clause requiring 


. theappropriation for a library, and instructed ‘to 
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prepare a report upon the subject of the forma- 
tion of such a library, indicating its general char- 
acter,’’ &c. 

In their report, which was long and elaborate, 
the committee say: ‘* They see in the language of 
the act, which the regents are created to admin- 
ister, and in the history of the passage of that act, 
a clear intimation that such a library was regarded 
by Congress as prominent among the more im- 
portant means of increasing and diffusing know]- 
edge among men. ‘This intimation they think 
should control, in a great degree, the acts of the 
regents. They will not, however, withhold the 
expression, that the apparent policy of Congress 
in this particular is marked by profound wisdom, 
that it rests on a right construction of the terms 
and an enlarged appreciation of the spirit of the 
bequest.’”’ They recommended the appropriation 
of $20,000 of the income ‘ for the present,’”’ to the 
library, independent of salaries, and this recom- 
mendation was adopted. 1 pause te remark, that if 
this resolution hed been carried out, we should, 
even now, have much the largest library in this 
country. It would be something to have, to see, 
to use, togrow. And I ask you to place beside 
this the half dozen quarto and the half dozen 
octavo volumes published by the Institution, and 
tell me which you would prefer? Which would 
tend most for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge? 

instead of this library what have we? Why, 
sir, ameager collection of some fourteen thousand 
volumes, besides pamphlets, &c., made up of copy- 
right books, imperfect sets of periodicals and pub- 
lications of sdcieties, and university theses—with 
doubtless a good proportion of important and val- 
uable works. But the whole how insignificant in 
comparison with the great and noble design! We 
have heard it stated that the library is worth 
$40,000, ‘This isa preposterously exaggerated esti- 
mate. Ido not believe that an intelligent book- 
seller could be found who would value it ata thiid 
of the sum! If the value of the museum and 
apparatus be equally exaggerated, we must abate 
largeiy from the vaunted possessions of the insu- 
tauon. And then, sir, this brary is cramped 

fo Inconvenient and uncoinfcriable quarters, and 
shut up from the public, ata time, too, when there 
is an unusual concourse of people at the Institu- 
tion. 

As to the origin of the present difficulties, 1 par- 
ticularly demur to the statement of the gentleman 
from Indiana. Llerepresents the question to have 
been whether the funds should be used to build 
up a library as a paramount object, or whether 
they should be appiied, not only for a library, but 
for such other purposes as the regents might think 
would best accord with the will of Smithson and 
the act of Congress. Not so, sir. ‘he present diffi- 
culties originated in a proposition to annul the ** com- 
promise”? which divided the income equally be- 
tween the library and the museum on one part, 
and publications, researches, and lectures on the 
other; for the purpose of giving more to the latter de- 
partment, making that the paramount and control- 
ling interest. 

Let me briefly explain this compromise. 


The first sense of the regenta respecting the 


library, was soon contested under a new reading 
of the law, one which made the section author- 
izing the regents to dispose of a possible surplus 
or residuum, the chief clause of the act, overriding 
all the rest, and overruling all other details. Under 
this construction, new purposes were to be intro- 
duced; purposes dissimilar to those provided; pur- 
poses which had been proposed to, and discussed 
and rejected by Congress—namely, the publication 


of books, and the instituting of scientificresearches. | 


The early days of the Institution seemed likely 


to be embittered by controversy resulting from | 


this new movement; but, in a magnanimous spirit 
of conciliation, the friends of the library agreed to 


® **compromise,’’ dividing the income, after the | 


building should be completed, equally between the 
library and museum on one side, and publications, 
researches, and lectures on the other. 

The friends of the library reconciled their course 
with the law thus: If $20,000 a year be expended 


for books during the four or five years while the || 


building is in progress, we shall gather a consid- 


erable library, aud then we may be justified in | 
believing that, for the future, the share that will | 
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come to the library under the compromise, may 
be considered as meeting the requirements of the 
law; the friends of the scientific scheme will be 
propitiated, and perpetual harmony secured. — 

I think, sir, that they strained their discretion; 
but they acted in a spirit of conciliation, worthy 
of a fairer requital than it has met. 

Let this matter be distinctly understood. The 
friends of the Jibrary did not begin this contro- 
versy. They held to the compromise, and asked 
only that it should be faithfully administered. 
They demanded no more for the library than it 
was entitled to under the compromise. They did 
not ask that it should be made tne paramount in- 
terest (although some of us believe that such is 
its egal position.) We were content to abide by 
thecompact; we so voted. It was the proposition, 
coming from the advocates of the publication sys- 
tem, to annul the compromise, and reduce the 
library to the condition of a mere appendage of the 
new purposes, that led to discussion, and finally, 
through much irritation, to our present position. 

We are not in anywise responsible for these 
difficulues. Weplantourselveson thelaw. For 
the sake of peace, we have been willing to adhere 
to the compromise. We have had reason to raise 
the controversy on other grounds, for although 
the resolution of the board giving $20,000 of the 
income to the library was not repealed, the money 
was withheld. Asan offset, the compromise was 
to be observed before the finishing of the building. 
We think it was not fairly administered. We 
did not, however, take issue on that point, but 
ouly on the formal proposition to rescind. 


, . . . | 
We may notinaptly retort insinuations of illiber- 


ality. We hold to the law, and the law requires 
a universal library, one **composed of valuable 
works in all departments of knowledge;”’ 
the man of science, the artist, the mechanic, the 
historian, the scholar, the seeker of knowledge of 
whatever name; one open to men of all States and 

li nations. But we are called upon to yield up 
everything to men of science. Thescientific men 
are down upon us, asif their craft were in danger. 
They come in societies, and as individuals. Smith- 
son, though a chemist, and member of the Royal 
Society, appears to have been a man of general 


culture, and to have had a sympathy for *‘ knovl- || 


edge,’ without any restrictive epithets. By con- 


suiling solely the wishes of one particular class of 

the devotees of knowledge, who cherish only what 

is called science, we should limit his intentions, 
‘* And give up to party what was meant for mankind.”’ 


I have not sought letters of reeommendation for 


the library plan, nor have others for me. I doubt 
not I could have obtained thousands. To show 
them on either side seems to me idle parade. We 
doubt no@ that librarians in Athens and Paris are 
glad to get handsome books from America, and 
are-ready to praise them before our traveling 
countrymen. ’Tis polite to do so. We doubt 
not that scientific men like to have means of pub- 
lishing their works, too heavy for booksellers. 
We need not here doubt that it may sometimes 
be useful to publish, gratuitously, books that 
people do not care enough about to buy. But the 
question here is, can the Smithsonian Institution 
lawfully devote itself to such a purpose exclusively 
or principally ? 

The gentieman from Indiana puts prominently 
forward the fact that the funds of the Institution 


| have not been squandered. This seems irrelevant, 


for it had not been so charged. But he thinks it 


| a high meed of praise that its capital has been aug- 
| mented. i 


increase of its wealth, this would indeed be just | 
| cause for satisfaction. 


If the object of the Institution were the 


But, sir, this establish- 
ment was created, not to hoard money, not to 


| speculate upon it, not to increase its income, but 
| to expend money ‘* for the increase and diffusion | 
' of knowledge.”’ 
| gold. 


We want knowledge more than 
We have no commission to accumulate for 
future benefit, but to spend for continual profit. 
We should remember, 


‘« There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; and there | 
| is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
| poverty.’? 


It is asked, if Smithson intended a library, 
would he not have said so? I reply by asking, 
if he had meant a learned society, would he not 
have said so? He knew all about learned socie- 
ties, and seems to have become dissatisfied with 


one for | 
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them. I cannot suppose that he meant to indicate 
anything in particular and exclusively; but { sup- 
pose he intended to give his money to whatever 
the United States, in the discretion of its Govern. 
ment, might deem best suited to promote his gen. 
eral purpose. 

For one, sir, I suppose that Smithson regarded 
the foundation of a ‘* Smithsonian Institution,” 
from his property, as only a possibility. Look at 
the facts. He left the income of his property, for 
life, to a nephew, and the property, ‘ absolute] 
and forever,’’ to the decendants of the nephew, if 
he had any, * legitimate or illegitimate.”’ The 
nephew was a young man leading a roving life in 
France and Italy. What was the chance that the 
contingency would ever arrive when the United 
States could claim the legacy—that of failure of 
descendants of the nephew? Asentence has been 
quoted from one of his papers to the purport that 
his name would live in the memories of men 
when the titles of the Percys and Northumber. 
lands were extinct or forgotten, and it seems to 
be inferred that he was then thinking of this tp- 
stitution. But it is altogether more likely he was 
thinking of the articles which he had published in 
the Philosophical Transactions. Every scientific 
man deems the acceptance of his articles there a 
sure passport to immortality; and this view is 
rendered more probable by what is asserted, that 
he took such offense at the rejection of one of his 
papers by the Royal Society as to change his will, 
But I co not, after all, see the applicability of 
this; for the name of Smithson would beas much 
attached to the Smithsonian Institution, and live 
with it as long and as honorably, if that Institution 
becomes what Congress intended, as if it becomes 
anything else. Is not the British Museum or the 
Bodleian Library as well known as any other 
institution in the world ? 

To the phrase ‘* active operations,’’ I will devote 
a passing word. 

The publication of books and the assumption 
of researches have been called ‘active operations,’’ 
as if everything else were in comparison but stand- 
still. Ishould have liked to see activity in finish- 
ing the building, and in filling it with the stores 
of knowledge. Active operations of this kind 
would have tended * to stimulate and invigorate 
the mind for original thought, and supply im- 
portant materials for investigation,’’ to use the 
language of one of the gentlemen who has been 
quoted to show that anything but an exclusive 
devotion of this fund to science is a ‘‘ gross per- 
version”’ of the trust. It has been repeated to me 
that another of these gentlemen was in the habit 
a few years ago of saying, *‘ you can do nothing 
for science in this country till you have books— 
large libraries’’—and this he said in special refer- 
ence to the Smithsonian library. But then, sir, 
the Smithsonian question had not become one of 
plysical science versus everything else. 

One gentleman refers to the great Humboldt as 
not the possessor of a private library. But he had 
constant access to the Royal Library of Berlin, 
one of the best Mm the world. Now, what we want 
is to furnish scientific and literary men in this 
country with such public facilities for research, 
that they will not, on the one hand, be obliged to 
expend their limited means in buying for them- 
selves, nor, on the other, abandon their researches 
for the wantof books. For us, this case of Hum- 
boldt is remarkably apropos. 

In order to show how intensely active these ‘* ac- 


| tive operations ”’ are, the gentleman from Indiana 


has quoted a long list of works published by the 
Institution. But, sir, you will, probably, be sur- 
prised to learn that, with the exception of a few 
octavo pamphlets, making in all only about one 


thousand pages, the first six titles include the whole 


that follow. ‘The rest are merely the table of con- 
tents of the first six. Six quarto volumes, making 
less than three thousand pages and about enough 
in octavo to make a volume of one thousand pages 
exhibit the sum and substance of the ‘ active op- 
erations ”’ of the Smithsonian Institution for eight 
years—say five hundred pages, great and small, a 
ear. 
. [ have heard it argued that the ‘‘ active opera- 
tions’’ are justifiable, on the ground that Congress 
ordained a laboratory, that a laboratory implies 
researches, and researches must be published. 
But, sir, { have looked through the Smithsonian 
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ablications, and made inquiries with the view of 
“qcertaining What results they contain, procured 
at the Smithsonian laboratory. I could find none. 
| ask where are the Smithsonian researches? 
Where are the ‘*new truths’? which have been 
developed at the Smithsonian? The books pub- 
jjshed were contributed to knowledge by the 
juthors who wrote them, for the most part with- 
out pay. The Smithsonian merely published 
them. The Smithsonian laboratory is next to 
nothing, and nothing but experiments and illus- 
trations for lectures have come from it, as yet, so 
far as 1 can find. 





Now these operations are held up as the ex- | 


ponent of American activity in discovering nw 
trulis. I do not find any very efficacious activity; 
and as to the proportion of absolutely new truths 
due directly to the Smithsonian among these pub- 
ications, | fear they would, notwithstanding all 
the talk about them, 

‘¢ Should some cold critic dare to melt them down, 


Roll in his crucible a shapeless mass, 
A grain of gold leaf to a pound of brass.’ 


I do not, sir, by any means object to these pub- 
lications, on the ground that they do not contain 
new truths. I go for truth, old or new; but I ob- 


ject to the holding them up before the world as the | 
measure of American active operations in the dis- | 
covery of trath,and as conveying the idea that the | 
Smithsonian Institution is the great active truth- || 


discovering engine of American science. The idea 
that it has been so, or would become so, although 


it has done more than all else to encourage the | 


present course of the institution, is, in my opin- 
ion, fallacious. 


represented that discoveries are not made by direct 


active operations of societies anywhere, but by | 
the active operations of individual minds, which | 


minds may be in various ways brought up to the 
effort. The hope of reward may, indeed, serve 
sometimes as a stimulus; but I believe that the 
history of science shows that such rewards are 
generally valuable as rewards rather than as incen- 


tives. The hope of having results published, with | 
the stamp of high approval, may operate as an in- | 


centive to effort. Butincentives, especially in this 
country, are less needed than means and aids; and 
a library is one of the most effectual, and, espe- 
cially in this country, the most needed, asa means 
and aid to exertion in the advancement of knowl- 
edge. 


Mr. Chairman, on this last day of the session, | 


] have not the time to produce the multitude of 


considerations which crowd upon me on this | 


subject, but I am happy to be able to present those 
most important in the lucid argument and appro- 
priate Janguage of the select committee. 
leave, therefore, to read and print the following 
copious extracts from their report: 

“Tn discharging the main part of their duty relating to 
the management of the Institution, whether it has been in 
accordance with the law, and to the question whether any 
further legislation is necessary, the committee will, in the 
first place, present such a history of the whole matter as 
will, in conjunction with the evidence presented in the 


appendix to this report, enable every member of the. House 
to form a judgment on the subject.’’ 


Then, after quoting the will of Smithson, and 
the act of Congress accepting the bequest, the 
committee proteed: 


“Tt will be perceived that, in the foregoing act, the Gov- 


all sums of money and other funds which shall be received 
for or on account of the said legacy, shall he applied in such 
manuer as Concress may hereafter direct,’ &c. {[t is 
presumed that it is our duty to consider, not whether the 


funds have been applied to such objects, ana in such @ way | 
as Congress ought to have directed, in the opinion of any | 
individuals, but to such objects, and in such a way 4s | 
Congress, in fulfillment of the foregoing pledge, has directed, | 


The next step, therefore, is to ascertain what was the de- 
termination of Congress on the subject. 

“Great caution and deliberation were exercised in de- 
.ermining the matter. The country felt that it was asolemn 
and momentous trust. Tue gratitude, pride, honor, and 
wisdom of the nation were involved. ot only the then 
present generation, but future ages were interested. The 
field to be surveyed was the whole country, and the whole 
world beyond the limits of the country. It was obvious 
that the nature of our institutions presented some peculiar 
difficulties in the way of executingthetrust. If the testator 
had understood, as indeed but tew foreigners ever have 
done, those difficulties, he might, perhaps, have made some 
arrangement to avoid them. It is clearly not within the 
sphere allotted to this Federal Government to enter the 
fields of science and literature. In point of fact, the action 
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It cannot, | think, be too strongly | 
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itinto execution, was justified at the time, on the grourd of 
its peculiar and compicte jurisdiction over the District of 
Columbia. More than ten years were consumed in discus- 
sions, debates, and conflicting views and schemes, in aud 
out of Congress.”’ 


Afier detailing these schemes at considerable 


length, and giving the perliamentery history of the | 
act organizing the present Institution, which shows | 
that the bill was shaped by successiveamendments | 


so as ** to direct the appropriation ENTIRELY to the 


full, the committee say: 


the Smithsonian [nstitution.’ It isthe directory which the 
regents are bound to follow in administering its affairs and 
applying its funds. An idea seems to have crept into the 
| discussions that are prevalent on this subject that the will 
| requires one thing and the law another. There can be no 
| ground for this distinction, as a few words will show. 

oe The will declares a certain object, namely, ¢ for ihe in- 
| 

| 


crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.’ In accept- 
\ ing the bequest, the Government of the United States 

pledged its faith, that the funds should be ‘ applied, as Con- 

gress may hereatter direct, to the purpose of founding and 
| endowing at Washington, under the name of the Smithso- 
|| nian Institution, an establishment for the increase and dif- 
| fusion of knowledge among men.’ 


“The uct establishing the Institution also, inserts into its | 


|| title and into its body the words of the will, so that what- 
ever the will requires, the act ordains, and there can be no 
conflict between them. No one can question the obligation 
| of those who administer the Institution, under the act, to 


will, and to carry them out in good faith and good earnest. 
So far as the act leaves the officers, who exist by its au- 
thority, to their discretion, that discretion is to be guided 
by their sense of the import and design of the language of 
the will. All in the will that relates to the subject is incor- 
porated into the act. We have occasion, therefore, to look 
only at the act in ascertaining the duty of those who ad 
minister the affairs of the Institution, and there can be no 
ground for a controversy in reference to the meaning of the 
will, as against the act, or vice versa. 

| * The will, and the two acts of Congress that have been 
spread out upon the foregoing pages in full, interpret them- 
selves to the common sense and adequate apprehension of 
every reader. It is only necessary to regard the words as 
used in their ordinary sense, to avoid a mental interpolation 
of language not in the text, and to allow itsnatural meaning 


lishing the Smithsonian Institution, of which different and 
conflicting interpretations are advocated. 





with ‘piscovery.’ The idea seems to be that knowledge 


is an arbitrary and untenable position. A mind experiences 
an increase of knowledge if it knows more than it did 


commonest text books. 
knowledge in the school, or the congregation, or the lecture 
room, if ideas not before known to them have been received 
into the minds of the hearers, even, indeed, it matters not 
if those ideas have been recorded for thousands of years in 
languages, classical or sacred, that have been dead long 
ago. 
ceived more, whether it be new or o!d truth. 
of Smiihson is perfectly simple, and in its natural sense 
covers the whole ground ; it includes, but does not require 
new truth. Truth discovered a thousand years ago is as 
good as truth discovered vesterday. Knowledge embraces 
it all alike, and Smithson’s object was to carry knowledge 
whiere it was not before, and to increase it where it was; 
| to spread it over a wider area and to a greater depth. 

‘¢ In like manner a particular meaning has been crowded 
| upon the word ‘ KNOWLEDGE ;’ not its ordinary meaning 
in common usage, but a narrow, technical, and special 
| meaning. This has been done by confounding it with 
‘science.’ [tis true that in their primitive origin or 





| words may be identical in their meaning; but not so, as actu- 


literature. * Knowledge’ is all comprehensive, embracing 





of nature and culture, the entire realm of facts and reality, 
| all ages and all that they have contained. ‘ Science’ is 


knowledge which are systematized into a distinct organiza- 
|| tion or arrangement, based upon definite principles and re- 
duced to particular rules. In the progress of knowledge 
new sciences are added to the list, andin the establish- 
ment of new classifications, the boundary lines are altered. 
There is a vast amount of knowledge not included in any 
science. Further, the word science is sometimes used to 


in the sciences. Itis getting to become quite generally used 
to denote what are called the physical sciences, excluding 
political, moral, and intelectual science—excluding his- 
tory, the arts, and all general literature. 


most limited sense. a 
‘¢ The words ‘among men’ were used merely to corrobo- 


| itself to world-wide operations. 
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of Congress in accepting the bequest and agreeing to carry |! 


purposes of a risrary,”’ and quoting the act in | 


** The foregoing act of Congress is ‘ the law establishing | 


assume that its requirements are in accordance with the | 


to flow out from all the language used in the instrument. | 
(n this spirit of fair and unstrained interpreiation, we pro- | 
pose to consider for a moment the language of the act estab- | 


“The word ‘increase’ is held by some of the zealous | 
combatants in the Sm. isonian controversy to be identical | 
can only be increased by the discovery of new truth. This | 


before, although all the ideas it has received may be in the |! 
There has been an increase of 


Knowledge has been increased if one mind has re- | 
The language | 


roots, in the languages from which they are derived, these || 
| ally used incommon conversation and familiar and general | 


science, art, literature, politics, business, the whole world | 
ernment of the United States ptedged itself that ‘ any and | 


| almost univercally employed to denote those branches of 


embrace only a part of what, in a broader sense, is included , 


Surely it cannot | 
be maintained that ‘ knowledge’ was used by Smithson as 
merely identical with ‘ science’ in this last mentioned and 


rate the idea expressed by the word ‘ diffusion.’ They do 
not necessarily imply that the Institution should confine 
The word is not, as some 
|| seem to suppose, ‘ mankind,’ but *‘ men ;’ and he diffuses 
\| knowledge ‘among men’ as truly, and in as fulla sense, 
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at the very farthest pole. He best fulfills the idea of Smith- 
son, WhO increases human intelligence, whenever aud 
wherever he has an opportunity, in every circle of influ- 
ence, however near or however remote. 

** The seventh section of the act establishing the Institu- 
|| tion has given occasion to a difference of interpretation that 
|| has been brought to the notice of the committee. The sec- 

tion relates to the duties and powers of the secretary, and 
goes on to say that ‘ the said secretary shall also discharge 
the duties of librarian and keeper of the museum, and 
may, With the consent of the Board of Regents, employ 
|| assistants ; and the said officers shall receive for their ser- 
|| vices such sums as may be allowed by the Board of Regents, 
to be paid semi-annually on the first days of January and 
July ; and the said officers shall be removable by the Board 
of Regents whenever, in their judgment, the interests of 
the Institution require any of the said officers to be 
changed.’ 

‘+ The committee cannot but think it strange that, in the 
face of this express language, it has been made a question 
where the power of removal is lodged. ‘ Said officers shall 
be removable by the Board of Regents.’ Can anything 
be plainer? In defense of the idea that the secretary can 
remove his assistants, a practice is cited in certain depart- 
ments of the Government where the power of removal is 
exercised by intermediate officials; but there is no analogy, 
inasmuch as the Constitution of the United States is silent 
in reference to the removal of such officers. But the con- 
stituuon of the Smithsonian Institution is not silent, but 
expressly defines in whom the power to remove the assist- 
ants of the secretary resides, namely, in the Board of Re- 
gents. They have no more power to delegate or pass over 
to another, that power, than they have to wansfer any of 
their otber functions. 

“The concluding sentence of the eighth section of the 
act is as follows: ‘ And the said regents shall make, from 
the interest of said fund, an appropriation not exceeding an 
average of $25,000 annually for the gradual formation of a 
library composed of valuable works pertaining to all de- 
partments of human knowledge.’ The expression ‘not 
exceeding’ is in constant use in the legislation of Congress, 
aud in all legislation, everywhere, in which appropriations 
are made; and it will not be disputed that, in all instances, 
the expectation and general understanding of the Legislature 
is that about the amount thus specified will be expended. 
The word ‘average’ can only be considered as indicating 
the expectation of the Legislature that the sum expended in 
some years might exceed $25,000. The word was used in 
order to give the managers authority, in case a sum less than 
$25,000 were expended one year, to expend just so much 

|| more the next, and vice versa. Nodoubt, we think, can be 
| entertained that the framers and enactors of the law expected 
| 
| 
} 


that about $200,000 would be expended ‘for the gradual 
formation of a library, composed of valuable works per- 
taining 10 all departments of human knowledge,’ in eight 
years. If the law does not contemplate that the annual 
' expenditure for the formation of a library shal] be some 

thing like $25,000, any other figures might as well have 
been used. If the administrators of the law are at liberty 
tospend as litle as they may please fora library,in the face 
of the sum thus indicated in the law, they would have been 
equally at liberty, whatever sum might have been named, 
whether $30,000 or $40,000. In other words, if the clause of 
the act under consideration can be construed as justifying 
an annual average expenditure for the gradual formation of 
a library of less than $2,000, any intermediate sum, between 
that and the entire income of the fund, would have been of 
equal authority and significance, as indicating the intention 
of the Legislature, whichever of the intermediate sums 
might have been inserted in the act; that is to say, those 
who maintain that the language and design of the act are 
carried out by expending less than $2,000 annually for 
books, assume and assert that it would not have altered the 
sense of the act had $2,000, or $10,000, or $40,000 been the 
sum actually named in it, instead of $25,000. 

“The ninth section of the act is as follows: 

“* And be it further enacted, That of any other moneys 
which have accrued, or shall hereafter accrue, as interest 
upon the said Smithsonian fund, not herein appropriated, 

|| or not required for the purposes herein provided, the said 
managers are hereby authorized to make such disposal as 
they shall deem best suited for the promotion of the purpose 
of the testator; anything herein contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding.’ 

‘The discretion allowed to the managers in the latter 
part of this section, must be considered as limited, in some 
sense, by the word ‘ other,’ applied to ‘moneys,’ and more 
definitely and most absolutely by the clauses ‘ not herein 
appropriated,’ and ‘not required for the purposes herein 
provided.’ 

**The meaning of the ninth section seems to us to be 
simply this: That if, after all has been done required by 
the foregoing provisions of the act, (that is, for the mainte- 
| nance and preservation of a geological and mineralogical 

cabinet, a laboratory, library, gallery of art, lecture rooms, 

lectures, the purchase of books on the scale indicated in the 
eighth section, and the discharge of all current obligations,) 

| au unexpended balance of che annual income remains, the 

| managers may do with it just what they please—may ex- 
pend it upon books, if they like, even although the expend- 
iture for that object may have already reached the assigned 
limit, or upon any object not named or alluded to in the 
act, if, in their judgment, ‘ suited for the promotion of the 
purpose of the testator.’ ”? 

| *. * * s * . * 7 


“‘ There is nothing in our constitutional system that au- 
thorizes this Government to enter the sphere of literature 
and science. Education is left to the States. This Gov- 
ernment cannot, without violating the principles on which 
it rests, become, directly or indirectly, through its official 
agents, or in the expenditure of funds, a censor of any de- 
partment of the press, an arbiter of science, or a publisher 
of works of mere literature or philosophy, any more than 


|| when he enlightens the minds of his neighbors, as of persons |: of morals or theology. No amount of muney that could 
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poesibly be raised would enable this Government to per- 
form these functions with a just, equal, and liberal hand, 
for the benefit of all department, of knowledge. 
it has no right to make discrimjations. Not only natural 


history, and physical science, byt every branch of learning | 


and inquiry, bas a right to demand patronage, if it is ex 
tended to any. Whatever project, in this line, may be 
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Of course 


| 


attempted, will be found syyyounded with insuperable | 


embarrassments. If, for instance, the funds of the Smith- 
sonian Institution should be appropriated in the manner pro- 
posed in the petition from cit)zens of Missouri, referred to 
this committee, for the preparation and distribution of a 
monthly report of the genera! progress of knowledge, who 
shall write those reports? ‘To what school of philosophy, 
or medicine, or polities, shalj pe belong? Shall he confine 
himeelf, ad the Smithsonian Institution has for the most 
part very wisely done,to particular provinces of natural 
eciwnce, to reptiles, defunct species of animals, mathemat- 
feal and astronomical coyputations, and researches, to 
aboriginal antiquities, and (ne glossaries of vanishing tribes 
of indians? Or ehall he rjge above dead and brute nature 
and treat the subject of yan, of civil society, of govern- 
ment, of polities, and religion? If he confines himself to 
the former, not one in ten thousand of the people will be 
interested or satisfied. [¢ he attempts the latter, he is on 
forbidden ground, and cannot escape being torn to pieces 
by parties, sects, and sectaries. 


© Moving in the most cautious manner, acting within the | 


most limited sphere, grudges are mulliplied, jealousies 
engendered, resentme,is kindled, and complaints encoun- 
tered in all directions, Authors whose pieces are rejected, 
will be likely, in the course of time, to outnumber those 


who are admitted te phe favored circle. One mau has the | 


gratification of seeing his work printed at the public charge, 
in a splendid style, and circulated, without trouble or ex- 
pense on his part,to all the learned societies and persons in 
Christendom, and of feeling thata world wide reputation is 
secured tohiim. Butothers, whose treatises have been con- 
demoed by a secret tribunal, and returned with the stigma 
of rejection, are brooding in sullen, or breaking out in vehe- 
ment resentment and ridignation. 

* Mon of genius are sensitive; scientific authors and dis- 
covereré particularly so. 
department ft must be studied and prosecuted with exclu 
rive and all absorbing zeal. There is a divinity in truth, 
and whoever attains any portion of it, is prone to worship 
it will a concentrated devotion, and to cherish it as more 
precious than all things else. However ininute the objects, 
or narrow the province, or apparently useless the results 
of the researches of the man of science, he is wholly wrapt 
upin them, and feels, to his very heart’s core, that nothing 
transcends them in importance. ‘This makes him sensitive 


To attain greatexcellence in any | 


to reputation, tenacious of rights, and morbidly alive to | 


any enercachment upon his labors or attainments. No office 
is more thankless than to attempt to arbitrate the differences 
of men of science. No offense is more keenly cesented 
than to discredit their claims or slight their peodentiins. It 
ig a cunous circumstance, and most instructive in this con 

necuon, strikingly illustrating the fact we are presenting, 
that James Smithson, who was a Fellow of the Royal So- 
eiciy, had made a will, leaving his whole fortune to that 
iistiiution, which bad honored many of his productions by 
publishing them in its transactions. At length, certain 
pipers, offered to them for publication, were refused. Un- 
der the sting of resentment and wounded pride, he changed 
his will, and left his fortune to the United States of Amer- 
ica. Tuthis way, aharvest of dissatisfaction and animosity 
is constantly maturing. Patronage, in politics, is the fatal 
bane of parties; in literature and science, it works disas 


trously, in all directions, upon him who dispenses, upon | 
those who receive, and upon all from whom it is withheld.’’ 


After giving the organization of the two visito- 
rial and executive boards of the Institution, (‘* the 
Establishment,’’so ca'led, and the ** Board of Re- 
gents,’’) and naming the officers and committees 


engaged in its active government, the committee 
say: 


‘© The committee feel it their duty to submit a few remarks 
in relation to this organization. 

**It appears by the evidence that so much of it as is called 
the * Establishment,’? has never performed any part what- 
ever in the administration of the Institution. 

“Lt is obvious that those Regents who reside at a great dis- 
tance from Washington can have but little to do with its 
management. Those of them who are members of the Sen- 
ate, and House of Representatives, unless their residence 
during the recess of Cougress is in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, cannot be expected, for the most part, to have that 


influence over its operations which those who reside per- | 
manently at the seat of Government, or ip its immediate | 
vicinity, will more naturally exercise. The Executive || 


Committee is the body in which the government substan- 
ually exists. 

**itmay well be questioned whether it is expedient to 
earround such an Institution with an array of high official 
dignitaries, Their great offices and characters are com- 
mitted to all the proceedings of the Institution, while it is 
impossible for them to give much time and attention to their 
examination. When the venerable Chief Justice of the 
United States, after hearing both parties, and a thorough 
scrutiny of the merits of all questions involved, and in the 
exercise of the high function to which his life is conse- 
crated and set apart, pronounces a solemn judgment from 





the bench, we bow to his learning and wisdom, but it may | 


perhaps be doubted whether it is expedient to attempt to 
make him responsible for all the doings of an Institution 
entirely out of the sphere of his duties and pursuits, and 
with whose officers he cannot have much communication. 
As it has been ascertained that the Institution is not a cor- 
poration, aud its anomalous character in that respect may 
give rise to perplexing and unforeseen difficulties that will 
reach the Jegai iribanals, it may weil be questioned whether 


{ 
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' 
that august Judicial personage ought to be mixed up at all 
with its business details. 

‘Ifthe Institution could be organized in a simpler form, 
and its secretary made the head of a bureau in the Depart- 
mentof the Interior, and subject, like other heads of bu- 


| reaus, to the Secretary of the Interior, he might pursue, 


substantially, the same course as at present, if that should 
continue to be thought advisable, with a clearly ascertained 
line of duty and responsibility, and a full adjustment of all 
his relations, above to the head of the Department, around 
to his associates, and to all subordinates of every grade. 
This, however, we desire to have considered as a mere 
suggestion made in passing. If all other plans are found 
detective, and beset with inconveniences, this may, atsome 
future day, be tried in dhe last resort. 

** Whatever arrangements may be made for the adminis- 
tration of the Institution, it is of extreme importance that 
the relations among the several officers attached to it be 
defined and settled by law, or, at any rate, by by-laws. In 
every Organization to which several officers are attached, 
such a provision is highly desirable, but preéminently so 
where the said officers are gentlemen of scientific and lit- 
erary attainment and reputation. Thespiritof self-respect, 
and asensiliveness to personal rights, prevail nowhere with 
greater keenness and intensity than in the republic of let- 
ters. 

‘* The Smithsonian Institution stands on a different foot- 
ing from any in this country, and, in some particulars, 
especially in regard to the peculiar character of our Govern- 
ment, in any other country: In some leading features it, 
perhaps, bears a closer resemblance to the British Museum 
than to any other. The recent history of that institution 
may, perhaps, be found instructive to us. | 

“The British Museum was founded about a hundred 
years ago, upon the conditional bequest, by an individual, 
of property less in amount than the bequest of Smithson. 
It has since received some two million’ pounds sterling of 
the public funds. 

** Within the last twenty years there have been two 
select commiitees of the House of Commons and one Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the condition, man- 
agement, and affairs of this Institution. | 

“Its government is vested in a Board of Trustees, in 
number forty-eight, one of whom—H. R. H., the Duke of 
Cambridge—is directly named by the Crown; twenty-three 
are trustees ex officio ; nine are named by the representatives 
or executors of parties who have been donors to the Insti- 
lutions, and fifteen are elected. 

The following is a list of the trustees: 


[Ex-Officio.] " 
The Archbishop of Canterbury sa 
‘The Lord Chancelior, de ? Principal 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. , Trustees. 
The President of the Council. 
The first Lord of the Treasury. 
The Lord privy seal. 
The first Lord of the Admiralty. 
The Lord Steward. 
The Lord Chamberlain. 
The Colonial Secretary of State. 
The Foreign Secretary of State. 
The Home Secretary of State. 
The Bishop of London. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
The Master of the Rolls. 
The Attorney General. 
The Solicitor General. 
The President of the Royal Society. 
‘The President of the College of Physicians. 
The President of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The President of the Royal Academy. 


{Family Trustees. ] 
ve Earl of Cardig: . 
ros imo" ’ Sloane family. 
George Booth Tyndale, Esq., ) . . 
Rev. Francis Annestey. ” g Cotton family. 
Lord H. W. Bentinck, ln lei ae 
The Earl of Cawdor, § “4reran family. 
Charles Townly, Esq., ‘Townly family. 
The £arl of Eigin, Elgin family. 
John Knight, Esq., Knight family. 
{Elected Trustees. ] 
“he Earl of Aberdeen. 
The Earl of Derby. 
The Duke of Rutland. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
The Duke of Hamilton. 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart. 
Henry Hallam, Esq. 
Wm. R. Hamilton, Esq. 
The Duke of Sutherland. 
The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay. 
Wm. Buckland, D. D., Dean of Westminster. 
The Right Hon. Sir David Dundas. 
The Right Hon. H. Goulburn. 
The Marquis of Northampton. 





** Complaints against the management of the Institution 
became so prevalent that, notwithstanding the mighty array 
of elevated functionaries, and illustrious literary and scien- 
tific persons behind which it was entrenched, it became 
necessary for the House of Commons to turn its attention 
to it. 


** On the 27th of March, 1835, it was ordered in the House 


inquire into the condition, management, and affairs of the 
British Museum,’ with power to send for persons and pa- 
pers. The committee consisted of thirty-three, including 
many of the leading men of the House. | 

** The committee held nineteen meetings, and on the 6th 


| have rendered in its administration. 


‘ [March3 
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of August, 1835, reported a mass of testimony, making 
folio volume of six hundred and twenty-three pages, 

‘* On the llth of February, 1836, the subject was again 
taken up, and became the occasion of a debate. Amo, 
other complaints made by members, it was affirmed th», 
the statement made by Sir Humphrey Davy was eorree 
‘that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancelio;, 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons, were consid. 
ered as the real acting governors of the institution.’ A new 
committee of fifteen was appointed, composed of distin. 
guished persons, and authorized to send for persons, papers 
and records. It held twenty-eight meetings, and reported 
to the House of Commons on the Mth of July, 1836. Cer. 
tain improvements were made in the condition of the instj. 


| tution, as the resnitof these parliamentary proceedings,” 


‘‘ The public mind seems to have become again exciteg 
on the subject by complaints arising from the community, 
and from officers of the institution; and in 1847 a royaj 
commission was formed, consisting of four noblemen and 
eight commoners, all eminent persons. They prosecuted 
their researches with great diligence, and the result of their 
labors in 1850 was a folio volume of more than one thou. 
sand pages. The whole number of questions and answers 
is ten thousand nine hundred and thirty-three. The chair. 
man of the commission was the Earl of Ellesmere. He 
presented an elaborate, full, and independent report. Ox 
or two extracts may be read with advantage by those who 
have the management of literary and scientific institutions, 

“¢ Such a board of trusiees, to any one who considers the 
individuais Who compose it, with reference to their rank, 
intelligence, and ability, would give assuranee, rather thay 
promise, of the most unexceptionable, and, indeed, wisest 
administration in every department. High attainments in 
literature and in science, great knowledge and experience 
of the world and its affairs, and practised habits of business, 
distinguish many of them in an eminent degree: and it 


| would be unjust either to deny the interest which all of 


them feel in the prosperity of the institution, or retrain from 
acknowledging the devoted services which some of them 
But, on the other 
hand, absorbing public cares, professional avocations, and 
the pursuits of private life, must, in many instances, pre- 
vent those individuals, whose assistance might have beey 
best relied on, from giving any thing like continued atien- 
tion to the affairs of the institution.’ 

‘¢ While the report alludes, in the above language, to the 
inability of such official persons, in general, to attend with 
sufficient particularity to any extra business, incidental to 
affairs out of the sphere of their more appropriate duties, it 
makes an exception in favor of the Archbishop of Cante; 
bury, who, in the words of the report, ‘ gave to its affairs 


| more time and attention than we could have supposed it 
| possible for a person the most active to have spared from 
| his momentous and sacred duties.’ 


“The commissioners dwell at length upon the fact that 
the trustees were notin the habit of communicating directly 
with any other officers of the institution but the secretary, 
as in the following passage : 

‘*¢ The secretary attends all the meetings, and the officers 
of the establishment, generally, are perfectly aware of the 


| extent of his influence and control over the business, while 


he has no direct responsibillty for the conduct or actual 
state of any department.’ 

“¢< There may be many cases, certainly, in which itis not 
expedient only, but necessary, that the board should delib- 
erate in the absence even of the principal librarian, or of 
the heads of departments; but these must be exceptional 
cases, and considering the persons who are heads of depart- 
ments, and the knowledge and ability by which they are 


| and ought to be distinguished, it seems impossible to sup- 


pose that the trustees would not derive the greatest assist 

ance from immediate, full, and unreserved communication 
with them on questions arising in the administration of thei 
respeetive departinents. We find, however, there is scarcely 
one of the highest officers of the institution who has not 
complained of systematic exclusion from the board when 
the affairs of his department are under consideration, as 
equally disparaging to himself, and injurious to the interests 


|| of the department, giving no opportunity of explaining their 


reports, or meeting the objections and criticisms to which 
they may have been subject; and their own absence, joined 
to that of the principal librarian, leaves them under tie 


| painful but natural impression, where their suggestions are 


disallowed, that the interests with which they are charged 
have not been fully represented. We cannot but ascribe 
to this cause the unfortunate and unseemly jeal usies 
which the evidence shows to have long existed among the 
principal officers of the Museum—their distrust in the secu- 
rityof the means by which they communicate with the 
board; their misgivings as to the fullness and fairness of 
the consideration which their suggestions receive, and their 
feelings of injustice done to their own department, arising, 


| it may be, from an over zeai for its interests, or an over 


estimate of its importance.’ 

‘ Finally, they use this language in reference to what 
they judge to be the too overshadowing power allowed to 
the secretary by the trustees: 

*<* From his control of the business, constant intercourse 
with the trustees, and attendance at all their meetings, he 
has risen to be the most important officer in the establish- 
ment, though without that responsibility which attached to 
the principal librarian and the heads of departments. The 
influence possessed by this officer in the affairs of the 
Museum has followed the usual course where the secretary 


| is permanent, and where the administrative board is fluctu- 


ating, and must depend mainly upon the secretary for the 
information required in the dispatch of ordinary business.’ 
** The case of the British Museum confirms the convic- 
tion, that whatever power is lodged in the secretary—and 
we do not advise to encroach upon or diminish his author- 
ity—it is all important to have it defined and guided and 


| guarded under express regulation. Gentlemen ot education 
| and refined sensibilities will be willing to conform to rules 


in the shape of law, but will always resent the exercise of 
absolute and unrestrained power. Every American heart 
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opiects to conformity to established regulations, and obe- 
nce to defined, permanent, and uniform rules. Beyond 


or ee rules the rights of a subordinate officer are as perfect 


un 
a th s . 
a degradation toobey. Itis notatall improbable that many 


o¢ the difficulties that have been encountered in the British 
Museum, and in the Smithsonian Institution, have arisen 
not so much from lodging too much power in the secretary, | 
as trom the absence of by-laws fully defining the powers, 
juties, and relations of all the officers employed in them. 
The committee is particularly desirous to have it understood 
that they feel justified in expressing a very decided opinion 
that the difficulties that have arisen, and which the evi- | 
dence sufficiently discloses in the bosom of the Institution, 
and the dissatisfaction that may exist in some portions of | 
the community, may safely be attributed to the causes just || 
mentioned, and not in the least to any want of fidelity or 
yeal on the part of its managers. 

“As it respects the general policy, advocated by the 
friends of a library, to make it the prominent feature of the 
smithsonian Institution, the committee are of opinion that 
ibe funds of the Institution are sufficient to accomplish that 
object at a more rapid rate of gradual accumulation than || 
heretofore, without essentially impairing the usefulness and | 
efficacy of the policy pursued at present by the managers. | 
Active operations, Original researches, and the publication | 
of scientific treatises, if the whole income were consumed 
in them, would have to be confined far within the limits of | 
what would be desirable. A limitation must be suffered at 
some point within the income; and the satisfaction of the 
country is of greater importance than a few thousand dol- | 
lars, more or less, expended in either direction. 

‘But a few words are needed to do justice to the value 
of a great universal library at the metropolis of the Union. 
Every person who undertakes to prepare and publish a | 
book, on any subject, will be found to bear testimony to the | 
need of such alibrary. The great historians and classical 
writers of the country have to send abroad, often to go 
abroad in person, in order to obtain materials for their works. | 
All literary men are eager to inspect catalogues, and explore | 
alcoves, in the prosecution of their favorite departments ; 
and there is no direction in which they are more tempted | 
jo drain their frequently quite moderate resources, than in 
the purchase of books. Such alibrary as would be accumu- | 
lated by au appropriation of $20,000 annually, for twenty | 
years, judiciously expended, would be frequented by 
scholars and authors in much larger numbers than persons 
not acquainted with their wants will be likely to suppose, 
In half a century it would give fo America a library 
unequalled in value, and probably in size, in the word. 

«“ There is a special reason why such a library should be 
provided atthe seat of the Federal Government. The an- 
nals of all other countries, running back into the past, are 
soon shrouded in fable, or lost in total darkness. But ours, 
during their whole duration, are within the range of un- 
clouded history. The great social, moral, and politicabexper 
iment here going on, to test the last hope of humanity, is 
capable of being described in clear and certain records. The 
history of each State and Territory can be written on the 
solid basis of ascertained facts. In each State and Territory 
there are, and from the first have been, many persons who 
are preparing, and have published, works illustrative of the 
entire progress of those respective communities. In Jocal 











histories, commemorative addresses, and the vast variety | 


of productions of this sort, our literature is rich and ample— 
beyond that of any other people. There is no way in which 
the patriotism and virtue of a people can be so effectually 
fostered and strengthened as by cherishing in their breasts 
an interest in their ancestry, in the incidents that have 
marked the fortunes of their States, their towns, and the 
scenes of their residence—the transmitted reminiscences of 
their homes and firesides. It would be a great and a good 


thing, could there be collected in a national library, in dis- | 


tinct alcoves, all valuable publications illustrating the his- 
tory of the several States of the Union. Different processes 
of legislation, and various social and political influences, 
have operated upon them severally, and the records of the 
results ought to be here for the inspection and instruction 
of the Representatives of the people, of the people them- 
selves, and of the whole world. 

“But if every other description of books is avoided or 
crowded out, there is one which surely oughtnot to be. If 
the resources of the Institution are to be exclusively or 
mainly devoted to science rather than to general literature 
and knowledge, it ought, at any rate, to have within its 
walls a perfect and universal library of science and art; not 
merely modern science and recent researches, but all the 


publications of all ages, and all countries, that illustrate the | 
progress of science, as such. If we cannot have a univer- | 


fal library, give us, at least, a scientific library, such as no 
other nation can boast. : 

“One advantage of a liberal expenditure for a library, not 
to be thought lightly of in a Government resting entirely on 
popular opinion, is that it results in something that shows 
for itself. ‘The people can see in it what bas become of the 
money. It would forever grow before their eyes, and in 
all coming generations, from its unapproached and ever 
expanding magnitude, would be an object of perpetually 
increasing national pride. Under the present policy, the 
funds disappear as they are expended, however salutary 
(heir application may have been, and the only monuments 
are a few volumes, admirable, no doubt, in their form and 
substance, highly appreciated by scientific societies at 
home and abroad, but never seen by the people. 

_ “The short time allowed them, the necessary consequent 
inadequateness of their investigations and deliberations, 
and the impossibility of any legislative action by this Con- 
gress, restrain the committee from reporting any bill to the 

Ouse ; but, in view of all the circumstances, as a measure 
of peace, as a mutualconcession, which, in such a matter, is 
the on:y way of settling a difficulty, they would express 

eit conviction that the compromise adopted at an early 
day by the Board of Regents, ought to be restored, and that 
all desirable ends may be ultimate! 


Grants of Land for Railroads—Mr. Perkins, of Louisiana. 





instinctively resists arbitrary authority. No reasonable mind {| the income equally between the library and museum on the 


one part, and active operations on the other. i 
_ “ The only other suggestion the committee have to make 
is, the expediency, in order to avoid all embarrassment in 


yse of any other man. Within them he feels that it is i| future, to have each division of the Institution placed under 


its proper and distinctive head. Let the secretary have 
charge of the active operations, preside over the scientific | 
researches, and direct the publications. Let the librarian 
have charge of the library and museum. If the two de- 
partments are thus separated, and placed under the control | 
of well devised and clearly defined regulations, never inter- 
fering with each other, but working freely and harmo- | 
niously in their respective spheres, each principal respon- 
sible only for his own province, and subject alike to acom- 


mon head, whether the Secretary of the Interior or a Board || 


of Regents, the Institution would, we think, be found to 

work more auspiciously, and produce the best and greatest 

results. For the committee, 
“CHARLES W. UPHAM, Chairman.” 





GRANTS OF LAND FOR RAILROADS. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN PERKINS, 





In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 28, 1855, 


On the bill granting alternate sections of Land to 
aid in the construction of the Vicksburg and | 
Shreveport Railroad. 


Mr. PERKINS, of Louisiana, said: 
Mr. Speaker: In offering the bill granting al- | 
| ternate sections of land to aid in the construction | 


OF LOUISIANA, } 


pared by the Committee on Public Lands, as an 
amendment to the railroad bill now before the 
House, my object is to avoid anything like sec- 
tionalism in the passage of either of these bills. 
2 are not so in their character, and should 
not be made to appear so by the mode of their 
introduction. 

Substantially, the same bill that I now offer as 
an amendment has passed twice the Senate. It 
was introduced into this House last session, be- 
fore any of the other bills now with the Commit- | 
tee on Public Lands, and, under the circumstances, 
I see no reason why its report should be delayed. | 
It is in discharge, therefore, of a duty, and with- 
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ment, is a trust power, and, as such, is strictly limited by 


|| the nature and object of the trust. In this case the rule 


requires that the lands and other public property of the 
United States should be disposed of to the best advantage ; 
and where that can be done by contributing a portion to 
works which would make the residue equally or more 
valuable than the whole would be without it, as is supposed 
they hold it would be strictly within the rule. Your com. 
mittee go further: They are of the opinion, not only that 
Congress has the right to contribute to the extent stated, in 
such cases, but that it is in duty bound to do so, as the re 
resentative of a part of the proprietors of the land to be 
benefited. It would be neither just nor fair for it to stand 
by and realize the advantage they would derive from this 
work without contributing a due proportion towards its 
construction. It would be still less justifiable to refuse to 
contribute, it its effect would be to defeat a work, the con- 
struction of which, while it would enhance the value of 
the land belonging to the public, and that of individual 
proprietors, would promote the prosperity of the country 
generally.”’ 


President Pierce, in his first annual message te 
Congress, 1853, said: 

** Numerous applications have been, and no doubt will 
continue to be, made for grants of land in aid of the con- 
struction of railways. Itis not believed to be within the 
intent and meaning of the Constitution that the power to 
| dispose of the public domain should be used otherwise than 

might be expected from a prudent proprietor, and therefore, 


|, that grants of tand to aid in the construction of roads should 


be restricted to cases where it would be for the interest of 
a proprietor, under like circumstances, thus to contribute to 
| the construction of these works. For the practical operation 
of such grants, thus far, in advancing the interests of the 
States in which the works are located, and, at the same 
time, the substantial interests of all the other States, by 
enhancing the value and promoting the rapid sale of the 


| of the Vicksburg and Shreveport railroad, pre- | public domain, I refer you to the report of the Secretary of 


the Interior. A careful examination, however, will show 


I] that this experience is the result of a just discrimination, 


and will be far from affording encouragement to a reckless 
| or indiscriminate extension of the principle.”’ 


| The Secretary of the Interior said: 

|| ** There can be as little doubt of the constitutionality of 
{| such grants as of their propriety. 

\ ‘« The right to donate a part for the enhancement of the 
| value of the residue can no longer be justly questioned. 
|| The principle has been adopted and acted upon for nearly 
| thirty years ; and since experience has shown it to be pro- 








\| ductive of so much good, no sound reason is perceived 


why it should now be abandoned. 
** Tthas been of incalculable importance to the great West, 
and either directly or indirectly to all the States.”’ 


The Commissioner of the General Land Office, 


. i} a . . . 
out reflecting upon the members of the committee || in his report, 1853, said: 
for the order in which they are disposed to bring || _ ‘‘ The great and extraordinary increase in the amount of 


forward their bills, that I offer it at this time. 


mittee be again called. 


do more than suggest the points I would wish to 
discuss fully before the House. 

The action of past Congresses on the subject of 
| railroads, the indorsement of the policy and consti- 
tutionality of the grants of alternate sections of 
land to aid in their construction by Mr. Calhoun, 
|| the reasoning of the President’s first message on 
the subject, and the full approval of the same policy 
in the annual report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
| rior, makes entirely unmecessary any constitutional 
| argument. 
| 





The third section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution says: 
** Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 


other property belonging to the United States ; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 


Mr. Calhoun, in a report to the Senate on the 


sion of 1845-'46, said: 


tion of the memorial which relates to the commanication 
by railroad between the valley of the Mississippi and the 
southern Atlantic States. They regard works of the kind 
as belonging to internal improvements, (that is, improve- 
ments within the body of the States,) and as such are, in 
| their opinion, not embraced in the power to regulate com- 
|; merece. But they are, nevertheless, of opinion, that where 
such roads, or other works of internal improvement, may 
pass through public lands, the United States may contribute 
to their construction in their character of proprietors, to the 
extent that they may be enhanced in price thereby. Thishas 
usually been done by ceding alternate sections on the pro- 
jected line of such works, and itis believed that no mode 
of contribution more fair, or better calculated to guard 
| against abuses, can be devised. 

* That Congress has a right to make snch contributions, 
where there is reasonable ground to believe that the public 
lands will be enhanced in proportion, under its right to dis- 
pose of ‘the territory and other public property of the 

| United States,’ your committee cannot doubt. In making 
| this assertion, they hold to the rule of strict construction ; 





y secured by dividing | and that this power, like all the other powers of the Govern 


needful rules and regulations respecting, the territory or | 
| any claims of the United States, or of any particular State.” | 


| memorial of the Memphis convention, at the ses- 


** Your committee will next proceed to consider that por- | 


| lands disposed of in sections of the country remote from 


as é ' $ || each other, can only be accounted for by the improvements 
If it is voted down now, it will again come up, | sided by grants of alternate sections of land.” “ If no other 


when reported by the committee, should the com- | 


| reason existed this one, on the score of sound economy, 


}| would be sufficient. Many of these lands, however, have 
My time will not permit me, Mr. Speaker, to j 


been in market long enough for the interest to amount to 
| much more than the principle, and during all this period 
| the States were deprived of the right and benefit of taxa- 


|| tion.’* ‘* To grants of this character for railroads,’’ he con- 
|| tinues, “not one tangible or substantial objection can be 


presented. The increased value given to the lands enables 
the Government to get double price and a ready sale for 
those retained, and hence the grant costs them nuthing.”’ 
The power to “ dispose of’? the public lands 
exists. The exercise of this power is in the Gov- 


|| ernment as proprietor, and although limited prop- 


| erly by the nature and restraints of the Constitu- 


insure the greatest advantage to the country. 
Those who interpret the Constitution most 
| largely, and contend for the right, under it, to 
carry on a general system of internal improve- 
| ments, find no difficulty in these grants. Those 
who, like Mr. Calhoun, interpret strictly the 
terms of that instrument, deduce the power from 
the proprietary character of the Government. 
The difficulty is in the limitation of the power. 
But there are guards upon its exercise that do not 
exist in appropriations for internal improvement, 
both of time and locality. Time ceases when all 
| the lands in a State are appropriated. The local- 
ity is determined in the designation by a State of the 
road chartered, and the confining of the grant by 
the Government to the vicinity of such roads. 


I!linois has received for railroad purposes, 2,595,053 acres. 
Missouri 6e 66 66 2,442,240 


tion, the power, if employed at ail, should be to 


Alabama - - ” 419,528 «§ 
Mississippi ‘* “ “ 737,130 
Arkansas « “ “ 2,189,200 « 


Tm Oil. cccccccsccccsscccaccvcvesece . -8,383,15) acres 
of land have been thus granted. 

It is proposed, by the amendment I have offered, 
to grant to the State of Louisiana, for the Vicks- 
burg and Shreveport railroad, alternate sections of 
land on the same terms of the grants to these 
' States. 
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If this bill passes, it will secure to that railroad || 


avout 729,600 acres. 
A letter from the Commissioner of the Land 
Office, which I have just received, says: 


“Tn regard to the lands along the Vicksburg and Shreve- 
yort railroad, f have to state, as tollows: 
ibe estimated quantity of land proposed to be granted 

is ..+. 729,600 acres. 
The estmated vacant within etx miles, on 

each side ot the road is 422,400 

“The average length of time these lands have been in 
market is twenty one years. About three quarters of the 
lands were offered between the years 1822 and 1843. The 
remaining one quarter—chiefly in the De Bastrop claim— 
is not yet offered. ‘The graduated price of tands in market | 
twenty oue years wouid be filly Cents per acre. 

“‘f am, very respeetiully, your obedient servant, 

“JOHN WILSON, Commissioner.” 


“ 


This, sir, is nota large demand. Reduced to 
dollars, it would be about $350,000. ‘This is in 
the supposition that there remain sufficient vacant 
land within twelve miles of the line of the road to 
supply alternate sections for the grant. Within 
the laet three months, however, a very large por- 
tion of these lands have been entered in anticipa- 
tion of the construction of the road, and the fairer 
estimate would be that the lands to be conveyed 
by this bill do not value at more than $250,000. 
Louisiana has never yet had a grant of land for rau- 
road purposes. All that she has ever asked for, 
is less than you have granted to the State of Illi- 
nois. 

Road from New Orleans to Canton. 
Distance from N. O. Miles. Feet. Acres. 


to Stet? lautude... 90 grant would be 540 345,600 || 


Road from N, O. te 
Motile. 

Distance trom N. O. | 
to Pearl river..... 32 192 122,880 
Road from N. O., via | 

Opelousas, to lex | 
[OG EDs ccctcnsce. OOO 1,860 1,190,400 
Road fromVicksb’g, 
via Shreveport, to 
190 1,140 729,600 
Total. ccccccece G22 3,702 2,338,480 


The States all around her have had such grants. 
They have been made to Alabama and Missis- 


sipp! on the east; Arkansas and Missouri on the |) 


north. ‘Lexas on the west, has entire possession | 
of all her lands. Why this distinction? Louis- 
jana purchased after the adoption of the Constitu- 


tion—from her history—the treaty stipulations of || 


her cession; and her peculiar position, with the 
mouths of (he Mississippi river within her borders, 
has certainly as great a claim upon the considera- 
tion of Cougress. She brought with her to the 
Union, the tree navigation of the Mississippi. 
She gave to the United States the commerce of the 
Guli of Mexico; and opened the way to the Pacific 
coast. She has ‘* contributed more,’’ it has been 
weil said, ** than any other cause,’’ to the growth 
and prosperity of the valley States east of the Mis- 
slasippl, Whose commerce has built up the cities, 
the cummercial marine, the manufactures, the 
canals, and railroads of the States bordering on 
the Atlantic. 

In return for all this, Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, 
has received but little from the Government. Sie 
has not, to be sure, been importunate in her de- 
mands, and I hope she never will be; but when 
she has a just claim upon the Government it 
should be acknowledged. The money paid into | 
the Treasury for her lands, and collected on cus- 
toms from her commerce, has been to her a dead 
Joss of so much extracted from her wealth and | 
disbursed in remote portions of the Union. She 
has been, in fact, like a mine, out of which treas- | 
ure has been dug for the General Government 

I have a remarkable table of receiptsanu expen- | 
ditures by the I'ederal Government in Louisiana, | 
to which I invite the attention of the House. 
RECEIPTS INTO THE UNITED STATES TREASURY FROM 

THE STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
Customs. 

The gross amount received from customs in the State of 
Louisiana from 1812 to 1853, inclusive, was $59,663,663 77 
Debentures, drawbacks, re- | 
funded duties, &c.......+ $12,897,393 98 
Expenses of collecting rev- | 

enues from customs....... 3,855,503 01 


16,752,896 99 || 


Net proceeds from customs.........++ 42,910 766 78 || 
Lands, 1 


The gross amount received from lands in 


To receipts, net 





the State of Louisiana from 1821 to 1853, 
inclusive + $4,976,262 54 
Surveys, &c., including sala 
ries and commissioner to 
settle land claims......... 1,306,939 47 " 
‘ie 3,669,323 07 
Received from miscellaneous sources.... 532,044 31 
Net amount received from all sources. .€47.112,134 16 


EXPENDITURES BY THE UNITED STATES TREASURY IN 
THE STATE OF LOUISIANA FROM 1812 'ro 1853. 


| Expenses of the judiciary, including salaries of judges, 


attorneys, marshals, &C .......-. seeeee soos FO85,779 30 
Expenses of marine hospital establishments.. 541,412 93 
Support and maintenance of light-houses.... 363 537 93 


| Building light-houses, buoys, &c.........+. 959,755 33 


Building custom-houses,....... bina 1,107,235 31 
Building branch Mint, ineluding the machin- 

ery, &c 359,088 55 
Salaries of officers, wages of workmen, and 

contingent expenses of branch Mint....... 947,334 63 
Building marine hospital 93, 00 


| Improving the navigation of the Ohio and 
« 275,000 00 | 
Improving the navigation of the Ohio and 


Mississippi TIVETB ec ccecs 


Mississippi rivers trom Pittsburg to New 

Orleans o 167,800 05 
Improving the navigation of the Ohio and 

Mississippi rivers, trom Louisville to New 


Orleans... .cccesccccscscecescccosecs seeeee 191,300 00 
| Improving the navigation of the Ohio, Mis- 


souri, and Mississippi rivers 258,523 84 
Improving the Missouri, Mississippi, Obio, 

aud Arkansas rivers - 430,000 00 
Increasing the depth of the mouths of the 

Mississippi wooo 286,497 97 
Improving the navigation of the Red river... 433,070 36 
Survey ot the Delta of the Mississippi....... 56,510 OU 
Snag and dredge boats for the use of Ohio, 

Missouri, and Mississippi rivers..... 
Improving the Mississippi river below the 

rapids eevee 21,000 
Forts, foruficauons, and other works of de- 

2,387,089 

Reiunding money for land sold in the Greens- 

Mee Gir cvesecvesigacstsciocscncds TIERS 


Expenditures of all Kinds........00000+0000+Q9,208,857 37 


BALANCE-SHEET—LOUISIANA. 


ve ceeeneeesoG47,112,134 


To expenditures....... cescevesesses 9,208,857 37 


$37,903,276 79 | 


This statement exhibits the net proceeds, say 
$37,903,276 79 of the receipts of Louisiana from 
her admission into the Union in 1812 until 30th of 
June, 1853, after deducting every expenditure by 
the Federal Government within the State, as well 


tributaries. 
Mr. Speaker, the interest of Louisiana, particu- 


larly the portion of it that I represent, is agricul- | 
tural. 


The Mississippi river, flowing along the borders 


nois, Indiana, Missouri, Arkansas, and Missis- 


one thousand miles. 


The alluvial bottom along its course, that is but | 


a narrow strip above Missouri, widens out with 


| the waters of its lower tributaries into an immense 
| basin of low land, that gives to Louisiana a gulf | 
| shore of several hundred miies all along the line 


of, and over and through which the waters of the 
great West reach the Gulf level. 


| This physical peculiarity hasgiven to Louisiana , 
| an exceptional character of interest, connected | 
with the land policy of the Federal Government, | 


difficult to be appreciated by one who has not lived 


| within her borders. 
The fact that she has been under three different || 
rules—Spanish, French and American—has com- 

plicated her land titles, and dotted her over with | 
disputed grants and unadjusted claims, that in | 
1849 numbered 4,721,180acres. Although organ- | 


ized as a Territory in 1804, and as a State in 


|| 1812, the first land office opened within her limits | 
was in 1818, and such was the delay on the part || 
| of the General Government in surveying her | 
lands, that of her (in round numbers) 29,000,000 


acres of land, only 2,700,000 had, up to 1850, been 
surveyed. 

In fact, sir, since her introduction into the 
Union, she has been like acaptive fettered by the 
operation of your land system. For the whole 
of the original territory of Louisiana, beyond the 
Mississippi, extending north to the British pos- 


140,596 00 | 
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| sesSions, and west to and over the Rocky mount. 


ains, you gave but $15,000,000. Years sinc, 


| you have been more than paid back this sum from 
| the sale of lands, within but a small portion of 


this territory. 


|| Amount of Moneys received for Lands sold in the under. 


mentioned States up to January Ist, 1849, as per Stote. 
ment of R. M. Young, Commissioner of the Genergj 
Land Office, and as per Appendiz to the Report of the 
Commissioner for the year 1048, page 255. 


States. Acres sold. |Money receiveg 


MMO... o.000.00sshovitens 
LOUIAIST oc cccccncesnepes 
Arkansas} ...ccscccccccees 9 


7 
>> 


i 
on 
2 
9 


6,360.86 | $12,721,141 64 
4,025.80] ~ 4,086,294 99 
9,237.15 3,769,694 99 


———— 


18,306 ,646.05| $23,531,983 09 


ce ae 361,022.24] 2,954,052 99 


| *Averaged per acre, $1 31. tAveraged per acre, $1 27, 


tAveraged per acre, $1 26. SAveraged per acre, $1 25 | 9, 
Every dollar you now realize from the sale of the 


| remaining land in the State of Louisiana is in the 


nature of profits from a Government-speculation, 

I have once before, since 1 have been in thig 
House, alluded to this subject, as a cause of just 
complaint. Mr. Benton said, in 1829, that the 


| Federal Government had treated Louisiana worse 
| with reference to her lands than she had been 


treated by the kings of France and Spain. His 
words were: ‘* For all that the Federal Govern. 
ment has done, that State would now be a desert,” 

Mr. Livingston, in 1830, said ** that in the 
twenty-five years she had been in the Union the 
Federal Government had retarded her just one 


| half in her population;” and the Commissioner at 
|| the head of your General Land Office has said, 
| **that it would have been cheaper for the original 


citizens of Louisiana to have purchased over again 
their lands from the General Government, than to 
have incurred the expense of the litigation to 
which they have been exposed in defending their 
titles.”’ 

I refer to these facts, Mr. Speaker, as showing, 


_ that aside from the peculiar merit of the present 


grant, Louisiana has claims of a general character 
upon the consideration of Congress. 

Gentlemen may remind me of the swamp grant 
of near ten millions of acres, made to Louisiana 


| at the time of similar grants to the other States, 
ver the State ell || South and West. 
| as the appropriations to the Mississippi and its || 


This was, Mr. Speaker, to some of the States, 
in many respects a munificent grant. It was, as 
regards Louisiana, certainly a most just and proper 
grant. The Representative, [Mr. Harmanson,] 


| who, by his active zeal, honorably attached his 


p | name to the legislation which secured it was from 
| of the seven land States of Wisocnsin, Jowa, IIli- || 


the congressional district of Louisiana I now rep- 


Lr | resent. His untiring exertions in this behalf were 
sipp!, passes through Louisiana with a western || 


| bank of ore than six hundred miles, and an east- || 
| ern one of more than four hundred, together, about 


gratefully appreciated at home. 
But, sir, Louisiana has not yet been benefited 


| by the grant to the same extent as the other States 
|| who were its recipients. It was a grant not only 
| to reclaim land, but to secure from miasma and 


disease, a large region of country. Disease, which 
higher up the Mississippi river, strikes here and 
there an individual, has, in some instances 1n 
Louisiana, swept whole communities. 

The object of the grant was to enable the State 
to do what the General Government could not so 
well do, remove, by a system of draining and 
leveeing, the causes of a miasma which, generated 
in swamps more than haif the year covered with 


| water, and protected by deep and thick forests 
from the sun, was borne by currents of wind, over 


the more elevated and healthy regions on each 
side. I have in my hand the report of the Board 
of Swamp Land Commissioners of Louisiana, 
addressed to the Governor of the State, January 
2, 1854, with reference to these lands. From it I 


| find, that in that year, two out of the three engi- 


neers engaged by the Siatein surveying thisswamp 
land fell victims to disease. From the report for 


the present year it appears that the survey has 


been again delayed by reason of the ill health of 


|| those exposed in this duty. 


The united report of the three commissioners 
of the State for the year 1854, says that the pro- 


|| tection levees on the Mississippi river, with other 
_ rivers and bayous of the State, require such crest 


expenditures that the lands availatle to that State 
may not produce more than sufficient to guard 
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jands would not cost, for main drains, machinery 


and building, more than eight dollars per acre, or || be only about fifty feet. 


79,000 for nine thousand acres. 


[his is the outlay calculated to be made by the the road will be felt in the development of the | 


State for ** main drains”? only. The smaller drains 
sod clearings are not included in this estimate, 
gpd are to be performed when preparing for culti- 
yaion. One of these commissioners, an old and 

-ecnected citizen of the State, (Colonel Van Win- 

kle,) say, in his report to the Governor: 

«“Itis now, with fear and trembling, that the citizens of 
our State witness the annual rise of the Mississippi, not 
xnowing at What moment the labor of years may be swept 
gway, and all their plans for the future dissipated.” 

The effect has been this: The water of the 
Mississippi river leveed out from the banks above, 
has been forced down upon Louisiana, in an in- 
creased volume, making it necessary to strengthen 
and build higher her levees, cut outlets, and make 
drains, resulting in the organization under scientific 
men, of a system of State internal drainage, 
stended with great expense, and entirely un- || 
known in any other State ofthe Union. So great || 
has been the expense entailed upon her by this 
means, that the Commissioner of the General Land || 
Ofice, (Mr. Wilson,) than whom no one is better 
scquainted with the peculiarities of Louisiana 
swamp lands, recommended in 1852, as but an 
act of justice and propriety, the granting to her the || 
remaining ten millions of acres of public land | 
within her borders. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Speaker, I 
trust there will be no more allusion in this House 
to the grant of swamp lands to Louisiana as a 
gratuity. In no light can it be regarded as a gra- 
wity. A great portion of the land comprehended || 
inthe grant has never yet been surveyed, by rea- || 
son of their low and marshy character. Had the || 
General Government received no other considera- 
ion, the enhanced value in the reclamation of 
large tracts of public land heretofore produced by 
private levees would be a full equivalent. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I leave this general view of 
the subject, and ask the attention of the House, 
while | state, as briefly as possible, a few of the 
particular reasons in favor of the grant of lands 
under the bill now before the House. 

1. The local peculiarities of the country to be 
traversed by the proposed railroad, are such as to 
make it greatly to the interest of the Government 
to grant alternate sections of land in order to give 
value to the remaining sections. 

2. The national character of the road for which 
the grant is asked, and the terms of the bill under 
which itis to be conveyed, strongly recommend 
ito the favorable consideration of Congress. 

3. The amount of land asked is so small, and, 
in its present inaccessible state, its value so little, 
that, even should this bill pass, nominally making 
a grant to the State, the Government in reality 
will have made a most profitable contract. 

| believe that the land to be conveyed under this 
bill will be more than reimbursed in value to the 
Government, threefold. 

1. By the increased value of the remaining sec- 
tions of land along the route. 

2. By the saving in the carrying of the United 
States mail. 

3. By the saving in the transportation of its 
troops and military stores. 

The Vicksburg and Shreveport railroad compa- 
ny’s charter bears date the 5th July, 1852. The 
company was organized the 25th January, 1853. 
_The route from Vicksburg across to the Texas 
line has been surveyed. The distance is two hun- 
dred and ten miles. The State of Louisiana has 
subscribed for $800,000 of stock. Individuals 
living along the line, the parishes through which 
it passes, and persons living at the proposed ter- 
mini, have liberally subscribed. Portions of the 


| 
| 












|| to extend through Texas to the Pacific, will open a | 
| largeavenue of rich trade. Thereis not, perhaps,a | 


_rivers seldom navigable. 
_ called, on his return from his Russian campaign, || 
| a fifth element of nature in addition to earth, water, 
| air, and fire, mud makes it impassable to ordinary 


and sugar land in the world, lying entirely unpro- 
ductive, islets, as it were, in a region of morass. 


| the Mississippi and the Red river, bringin 
| market these lands, and connecting, as a link, the 





| census returns, showing the extent, population, | 
agricultural - product, and wealth of the twelve 





against overflow. And that the draining of the || miles. The entire distance, in all, is about two | 


hundred miles. The elevation in this distance will || 
When completed, the immediate advantages of | 


interior regions of Arkansas, Texas, and Mis- 
sissippi; while its connection with a system of roads 


| 


richer agricultural region in the world than portions || 
of that through which the road will pass. It is | 
intersected by marshy lakes, bayous, and small | 
What Napoleon once | 


| 
| 





roads. There are in it tracts of the finest cotton 





The road will cross the triangle of land between |, 
into 


railroad going west, terminating at Vicksburg, | 
with that coming east from Texas at Shreveport. | 
I hold in my hand a table, drawn from the last | 


' 
' 
| 
| 
| 


parishes most nearly interested in the construction | 


| of this road. | 


| 
} 



























toad are now under construction, and such is the 
deep interest felt that many of the planters along 
the route have contracted for portions of the work, 
‘0 receive pay in stock. 

In the entire distance across the State the road 
will vary only nine miles froma direct line. From 
Vicksburg, on the Mississippi river, it will pass di- 
tectly west to Monroe, in Louisiana, a distance of 
seventy-five miles, and from Monroe to Shreve- 
port, a distance of about one hundred miles, and 
from there to the Texas line west about thirty 
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Their production in 1851 was 138 bales of cot- | 


ton and 2,000,000 bushels of corn, from the labor | 
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of 46,099 slaves. Their white population in 1850 
was 33,392. I cannot be much in error in relying 


| upon a calculation made by my colleague, [Judge 


Jones,] when I estimate the product of these 


| parishes for 1853 to have been nearly 300,000 bales 
of cotton. 
| creased facility to market will draw a dense popu- 


Complete this railroad, and the in- 


| lation, and cause greatly increased production. I 
| have here, sir, a remarkable table, to which I 


invite attention, as showing the difference in the 
expense of getting produce to market at the South 
by ordinary roads of the country and by railroad: 


STATEMENT— 

Showing the value of a ton of Cotton, say five bales of four 
hundred pounds each, at seven cents per pound, equal to 
$140 the ton, and one of sugar, say, two hogsheads, of 
one thousand pounds each, at three and a half per cent. 
per pound, equal to seventy dollars the ton—at given 
gone from market, as affected by cost of transportation 

y railroad, and over the ordinary roads, computing the 
cost by railroad at three cents per ton, ten miles,and by the 
ordinary road, one dollar a a half per hundred for ten 
miles—the estimated average rates in the southern country 
by these two modes of conveyance : 








fn a _— 1 
Transportation | ‘Transportation 
by railroad. by ordn’y road 








| Cotton. | Sugar | Cotton. Suger.| 


At market........ .|g140 00 | $70 00 |g140 00 | $70 00! 


10 miles from market...| 138970, 6970) 13700) 67 00} 
20 miles from market...) 13940) 6940) 13400) 6410) 
30 milesfrom market...) 13910, 6910, 13100) 61 v0) 
40 milesfrom market...) 13880) 6880) 12200! 58 00) 
50 miles from market...) 13850) 6850) 12500) 5500) 
60 miles from market.../ 23820 6820/ 12200) 5200 
70 miles from market...) 13770 6790) 11900) 4900 
80 miles from market...| 13760 6760) 11600; 4600 
90 milesfrom market...| 13730) 6730!) 11300) 4300 
100 milesfrom market...) 13700) 6700) 11000) 40060 
110 miles from market...) 12670, 6670)" 10700) 3700 
120 milesfrom market...) 13640 6640, 10400) 34040 
130 milesfrom market...) 13510, 66 10) 10100) 31 00 
140 miles from market...) 13580) 6550) 9800) 2800 
150 miles from market...) 18550) 6550) 9500) 2590 
160 miles from market...) 13520| 6520!) 9200) 2200 
170 miles from market...| 13490, 6490) 6900) 1900 
180 milesfrom market...| 13460 6460 8600) 1600) 
190 miles from market...| 13430 6430/ 8300) 130! 
200 miles from market...) 13400 6400! 8000) 1090) 
210 miles from market...| 13370 6370) 7700) 7 00} 
220 miles from market...; 13340 6340) 7400) 490) 
230 miles from market...) 19310 6310) 7100 1 00) 
240 milesfrom market...| 13280 6280 6800! - | 
250 miles from market...! 13250) 6250 6500) - 
260 miles from market.,.| 13220, 6220) 6200 aod 
270 miles from market..,, 13190, 6190) 5909 3 
220 nufles from market...) 13160 61 60 56 00 - 
290 miles from market...) 13130) 6130) 5300 2 
300 miles from market...) 13100 6100) 5000) - 
310 miles from market...) 10070 6070) 47060 - 
320 miles from market...| 13040 6940) 4400! - 
330 milesfrom market...| 13010 6010, 4100 o 
340 miles from market...| 12980) 59 80 3800) - 
350 miles from market...; 12950 5950! 3500 : 
360 miles from market...) 12920 5920) 3200 . 
370 miles from market...) 12890 5090 29 00 . 
380 miles from market...) 12860) 5860) 2600 

390 miles from market...) 12820) 5830) 2300! - 
400 milesfrom market...| 12800) 5800) 2000) - | 
410 miles from market...| 12770 5770) 1700) - | 
420 miles from market..., 12740, 5740; 1400) - | 
430 miles from market...) 12710) 5710! 11060 - 
440 miles from market...! 12680) 5680! 800 

450 miles from market...| 12650, 5650/ 500 os 
460 miles from market...) 12620 5620; 200) - 
470 miles from market.. ‘| 12590 5590 ° | 
480 miles from market...) 12560 55 60} - | - 





These facts and figures are not given except to 
show that this application for land is not made in 
behalf of a small interest, or for the advantage of 
a few speculators. 

If ever there was an application for a grant of 
lands for railroad purposes within a State that 
could with propriety be termed national in its char- 
racter, this is certainly one. It is to connect the 
great chain of railroads which already exists, with 
one or two broken links from Charleston to Vicks- 
burg, with that which is provided for in the mag- 
nificent grant by Texas to construct aroad across 
her entire borders. 

A region of country five times the size of the great 
State of New York, and much larger than the 
whole of New England, lies to the southwest of 
the Mississippi valley, all embraced within the 
single State of Texas. Its resources are yet un- 
developed. In population and wealth it will exceed 
what New England now is. Without going beyond 
its limits we may, without any stretch of imagin- 
ation, picture it to the other States of the South, 
and in its influence upon the Union what New 
England has been to the northern States and the 
Union. This region, once alien, now seeks to be 
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bound yet closer by increased means of inter- 
course and trade with the Union. 

Her gulf shores are shallow, and not always 
accessible to our large merchant vessels. 

The Red river, her natural outlet to the Missis- 
sippi valley, is obstructed in its navigation by 
rafta and other causes, that make it, for almost 
six months in the year, entirely useless for trade. 


The small town of Shreveport, of only a dozen | 


houses a few years since, has grown into a flour- 
ishing city, second only to New Orleans in popu- 
lation and wealth, of any in Louisiana. It has 
become so by being the stopping point of the 
wealth and trade of the West in its course East. 
Often the merchants of Texas, deterred by the 
sickness in the Gulf cities, from passing through 
them, on their way East for northern purchases, 
have been obliged to trust the uncertain and cir- 
cuitous navigation of the Red river, or to force 
their way by land across north Louisiana, along 
the very line of this projected road. The emigra- 
tion from the States east of the Mississippi, west 
over this line, and through Shreveport to Texas, 
is very great. It has been estimated, in some 
years, from sixty to one hundred thousand per- 


sons. When the water in Red river is low, the | 


principal portion of it is through by land; and 
when high, by theriver. It is not unusual at cer- 
tain seasons (my colleague, Judge Jones, tells 
me) to see forty or fifty large traveling wagons 
together, on the eastern bank of the Red river, 


waiting their turn to cross the ferry toward Shreve- || 


port. | : 
I will not enlarge upon the commercial advant- 
ages to result from the completion of this road. 


It will open a direct, valuable, and increasing de- || 
mand for the manufactured articles of the middle | 


and southern, as well as for those of the northern || $45,000 annually, provided a regiment of troops is to be | 


States. It will go far towards completing, almost 
on the same parallel of latitude, of thirty-two 


degrees, the longest line of railroad in the world, | 


and passing through the richest agricultural region 
that exists. It will make comparatively easy the 
accomplishment by capitalists, even without the 
aid of Government, of railroad communication with 
the Pacific, and through a region embarrassed 
neither by the snows of winter, nor the excessive 
heats of summer. The fields where are grown 
the cotton and sugar of the world will be along its 
line. The gold mines of California and the trade 
of the Pacific will be at one end, and Cuba and that 
of the Atlantic near the other. The same trade that 
made the shores of the Mediterranean sea to bloom 


with civilization and built up large cities along its | 


line, will pass directly through our borders. There 
can be no calculation of the effect upon the future 
of the South. New life and energy will be given 
toevery interest. I forbear, however, to more than 
suggest a few of these national considerations. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that the grant of al- 
ternate sections to this road would be, I believe, 
more than threefold repaid to the Government. 

1. The valueof the land granted is to be repaid 


by the sale of the remaining sections along the | 


line, at double their present price. Experience 
shows that the Government has been (says the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office) fully 


reimbursed in this way for railroad grants hereto- | 


fore made. ; . 
If there is any doubt, however, on this point 


in the mind of any one, I ask his attention to | 


another aspect of this question. The amount of 
duty on iron which this company will pay into 
the public Treasury in constructing two hundred 
miles, willof itself pay more than the value of the 
lands. It is estimated that the present duty on 
every mile of railroad iron laid down, is over 
$1,200. This for two hundred miles would be 
$240,000 paid into the Treasury. 

2. The present bill proposes that, first, the Post- 
master General, and afterwards (if it sees proper) 
Congress, shall fix the amount at which the road, 
when constructed, shall carry the United States 
mail. The rates now paid railroads for single 
daily service vary from $50 to $150 a mile. If, 
as is most likely, the road should be directed to 
carry the mail for the least sum now paid, it will 
cause an annual saving to the Government of $100 
a mile. This forthe two hundred miles of the road 
will be $20,000. Thus by this means in a few 


yearsthe Government will be reimbursed the value 
of its lands. 


|| and I trust she never will be, an importunate beg- 


| Pacific railroad was up for passage, under the rules 
| of your House I could 
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of Land for Railroads—Mr. Perkins, of Louisiana. Ho. or Reps. 4 
* “e Sconce einen eect ee netneicetoeenaaeierealiinatananannarasaiceaasetadimnes . ae, 
| 3. By the bill, the road, when constructed, will | seemed to me very much like an effort to shut hs, cs 
: 7 Ut her Re 
‘*remain a public highway for the use of the Gov- || off from all the advantages of the Pacific trade | be | 
ernment of the United States, free from toll or || do not charge it as such an effort. 1 have os 
other charge upon the transportation of any prop- | much respect for the gentleman from Indiana (Mr \ 
erty or troops of the United States.’’ Under this || Davis] to believe that was the design; but. s\, art 
section, in case of war with Mexico, the Govern- || coming from almost any other source, | would fio 
ment would be in one year more than repaid inthe || have believed it to have been such an effort. To rout 
transportation of its troops, the full value of the | the proposition to construct a great central road aa 
lands proposed to be granted. That this may be 1 to the Pacific, with one northern branch runnin ME bo 
er, plain, I call attention to House document || towards the reat lakes, and the other, not, sir that 
o. 24, containing a letter from the Secretary of || towards the Gulf of Mexico, but towards Mem, mal 
War, transmitting reports in reference to obstruc- || phis, I did not move an amendment turning thy: red 
tions to the navigation of the Red river, dated | southern branch towards New Orleans; for ever, ; 
|| January 16, 1854, in which the Quartermaster | then it would have been a virtual exclusion of boi} Ist. 
Department reports to Colonel Davis, that in 1851 || Texas and Louisiana from the advantages of th. I 2: 
it was estimated ‘that if the raft in Red river || California trade. : ad. 
were removed, so as to afford an unobstructed | My colleague [Judge Dunzar] offered the bi}) - 
navigation to that river,it would result in a saving | of the Senate, providing for a northern, a centra) 
of about $4,500 for each company to be supplied | anda southern route. Could anything be more Bal 
or for a regiment about $45,000 annually.” just? It was rejected. I then offered to the rie 
| The report says that from 185] to 1854 the cost | House a proposition prepared by the member - 
of transportation remained about the same. | from Arkansas, [Mr. Warren,] which I thought - 
| General Jesup, in 1851, gave the data of this || national and entirely just towards all sections, |; 
calculation, as follows: || was, that the Government should grant alternate sec. 
| On one hundred and thirty-two thousand one hundred and || tions of land for the construction of a railroad throuch 
=o apm subsistence, at three cents per ash & | its Territories, from any pount west of the Mississippi : 
On five reccimd tne Rciadibes seit eases cae ; || river that individual enterprise and capital should Hi i 
page, at three cents per pound.............+05 150 00 || select, with proper guarantees for its completion to the 
On ten thousand pounds quartermaster’s ord- Pacific. o sucha grant few entertain constitu- 
nance, and medical stores, at three cents per || tional objections. President Pierce, in his first 
pound.....+.00+. see eee ee seceesceeseseese tens 300 00 | annual messace. said: | 
On twenty-eight enlisted men, atfourdollarseach, 112 00 | ge, Te 


} 





] Amount saved to a company...... vee coves 04,526 80 


| There is at present one regiment (fifth infantry) which is 
to be supplied from Fort Smith, or by Red river; conse- 
quently, the saving to the Government, which would be 
made by the removal of the raft, may be estimated at 


| maintained on that line of the frontier, and in proportion as 
| the number may be decreased or increased. 

| ‘The foregoing calculation is based upon the supposition 
|| that only the new posts ordered to be established by the fifth 


river should be effectually cleared out so as to render its 
navigation certain during the high stages of water, it is 

| believed that at least two of the present posts in Texas, now 

| occupied by other troops, could be more economically sup- 
plied than at present, by way of Indianola, on the coast; 
added to which, it is but fair to presume that, as the posts 

| on the new line be pushed forward towards the Rio Grande, 
it will be found that that route will be cheaper and more 
certain for supplying the posts in the vicinity of El Paso, in 
New Mexico, than the present routes via [ndianola or Fort 
Leavenworth. 

It will be observed that this saving, of near 
$50,000, is the difference between what the Govern- 
ment now pays, and what it would have to pay for 
the transportation of troops and military stores, 
were the raft in the Red river removed. By the 

| railroad, if constructed, with the aid of a grant 
|| of lands from the Government, its saving would 
|| be of nearly the entire amount now expended. It 
is not extravagant to estimate, therefore, that the 
Government would thus be more than paid back 


to the fullest in a few years the value of the lands |) 


donated. 


|| territory belonging to the United States, has, for a long 


| infantry are to be supplied by way of Red river; but, if that | 


|| ber, or rich fertile soil, asupon this. There are many more 
Mr. Speaker, I will not refer to the injustice of || 





“¢ Congress, representing the proprietors of the territorial 
domain, and charged especially with power to dispose of 






course of years, beginning with the Administration of Mr. 
Jefferson, exercised the power to construct roads within 
the Territories, and there are so many and, obvious distinc. 
tions between this exercise of power and that of making 
roads within the States, that the former has never been 
considered subject to such objections as applied to the 
latter, and such may now be considered the settled con- 
struction of the power of the Federal Government on the 
subject.”? 

Asking no monopoly, Mr. Speaker, by the 
Federal Government of this trade to herself, | 
know I speak the sentiment of Louisiana when 
I say she will not acquiesce without a sense of 
wrong done her in any legislation on the part of 
Congress which secures it to some other State 
further north. Natural advantages, capital, and 
individual enterprise should determine the route. 
Left to such a decision, I have no doubt where 
the railroad will run. I have material which, on 
this point, it seems to me, should satisfy every 
unprejudiced mind. To place it on record, and, 
at the same time, give it circulation, I will con- 
clude my remarks by reading it: 

Captain Marcy, in his report dated November | 
20, 1849, concludes by saying: 

** From all I can learn of the other routes to California, 
| I am induced to believe, that should our Governmentat any 
future time determine upon making a national road of any 
description across the continent, the southern route we 
have traveled is eminently worthy of consideration. We 
find upon none of the northern routes as much water, tim- 

























































































































































































| mountains to pass over, and during a part of the year they 
are buried in deep snows. 











individuals—small landed proprietors—paying taxes 

for the construction of railroads by which the Gen- 
| eral Government, the largest landed proprietor along 

the line, is to reap the greatest advantage in the en- 
hanced value of its land, without itself paying even a 
cent intares. I have heretofore called to theattention 
of the House a calculation made in 1849, that from 
|| a forbearance to tax the land of the General Gov- | 
|| ernment, within their limits, the States have lost 
|| $72,000,000. I have now said, sir, all that I intend 
|| to say on this subject. My remarks apply, except 
|| where the Vicksburg and Shreveport railroad is 
|| mentioned, to all the other railroads in Louisiana 
|| for which land grants are asked. 
|| I will not be tempted into anything that even by 
|| perversion can be construed into a sectional advo- | 
| cacy of the bill before the House. Louisiana will | 





| construct her roads, Mr. Speaker, whether you || not surpassed, if equaled, by any in the world, it cannot 


grant or refuse her the lands along their line. She | 
|| has capital, ners and intelligence united in the 
'| direction of these ehterprises. She has never been, 


| gar for grants of any kind from the Federal Gov- | 
|ernment. If you deny her justice under the legis- | 
| lation of this House, she will, at least, preserve 
| her self-respect. When the recent bill for the | 


not protest against what || 


|| on this route, I regard as ample for its entire construction 


, 
reference to the southern route, made by A. B. 


| veyor of the Mexican boundary, under the treaty 








| Major H. H. Merrill, United States Army, 
| writing from Austn, Texas, May 6, 1854, to Hon. 
| Anson Jones, of that State, says: 


*¢ An active service of over five years in your State, most 
| of which has been confined to her remote borders, has 
brought under my personal observation much of her country, 
and, [ may say, quite all you refer to, and as lying east ot 
the Rio Grande.”’ “ For grazing pu there is, perhaps, 
not a finer country in the world.” “‘ The climate of this !ati- 
tude is mild and beautiful all seasons of the year.’’ “ For 
general health it will compare with an equal extent of any 
country throughout the United States.”’ ‘ Nearly all the 
country along this route is susceptible of a dense population, 
composed generally of rich lands easily cultivated, well 
watered, and has an abundance of stone, with a due propor- 
tion of timber.’’ ‘‘ That the line of 32° is by far the cheapest 
and most practicable route for the Atlantic and Pacific rail- 
road is, in my own mind, settled beyond a doubt. Possess- 
ing an easy grade, with ample stone, timber, and water, 
passing through arich and beautiful country, with aclimate 





































































































fail to attract the attention of all, and become the favorite 
| route of the country. The very liberal donation of your 
State in granting twenty sections of her land, of six huo- 
dred and forty acres each, for every mile of road constructed 

















within your limits.” 
For an interesting and concise statement with 























Gray, (not yet published,) late United States sur- 




















of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Il am indebted to General 
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. | 
Rvsk, of Texas. I am assured every reliance can | 
be placed upon its Correctness: 
Estimates, §c. 
,ssuming the distance from Lake Lodo, near Shreve- | 
ort.on Red river, Louisiana, to the eastern bank of the || 
> Grande, at El Paso, to be eight bundred miles by the || 
route proposed in the vicinity of the paraile lof 32° north | 
igtitude, the following estimate will not, I think, be far 
fom the uth. Itis, of course, only approximate, but, | 
based upon & computation upon reliable data, and I believe | 
iat, with proper judgment and economy, and a faithful || 
management of affairs, will be tully sufficient to complete || 
che whole line from the eastern to the western limits of the 
sate of Texas. | 
Approximate Estimate. 








ist. 200 miles grading, $4,000........ . $800,000 
od. 200 miles grading, $3,500...,...... 700,000 
34. 900 miles grading, $4,500.......... 900,000 
4). 200 miles grading, $9,000........ «1,800,000 
“200 miles, at B Cust Of... veceee wae Sasbawed $4,200,000 \| 
gallasting, 800 miles, $500........... . $400,000 
Ties, 800 miles, $2,000... ...eeseceeee 1,600,000 
jron, 800 miles, $8,000........... +++» -6,400,000 
Bridging, 800 miles, $1,500,000. ...+.. .1,500,000 
——- 39,900,000 
Pease 
$14,100,000 | 


Equipment. 
Engines, passenger cars, freight and baggage cars $5,000,000 
Engine- houses, station giouses, water-stations... 2,000,000 
Right of way, engineering, and contingencies... 6,000,000 | 


Total for line in Texas.....csccseeeeee. + + ++ $27,100,000 | 





| have shown that no impassable barriers exist between 
Texas and the Gulf of California; and should a railroad be 
huilt through Texas, nothing, in my opinion, can prevent 
iis continuance to the Gulf aad, likewise to the State of Cal- 
iornia. 

Aline west of El Paso for two hundred and fifty miles to | 
apoint in the neighborhood of the town of Tubac, (now in | 
the United States, under the recent treaty with Mexico,) | 
might be a common trunk to California, as well as to the | 
Gulf. A railway to the latter I conceive would facilitate 
ihetconstruction of a road to the former. 

[ is less than five hundred miles from the Rio Grande to 
the Gulf, and two hundred and fifty of it being in common, 
would leave two hundred and fifty miles at most to build, 
and when finished would be the means of easy transporta- 
tion for the heavy materials, necessary to the construction 
ofthe road to California. 

Guaymas hasa large and safe harbor, and accessible at | 
altimes. ‘The geographical situation of the Guif of Cali- 
fomia renders it certain thatsome place there must become 
important, and it holds a conspicuous position in connec- 
tion with the speedy construction of the line to the Rio 
Grande. | 

The fine back country of Sonora, Chihuahua, and part | 
of New Mexico, with its mineral and agricultural wealth, | 
has its natural outlet upon that Gulf, and it only awaits a | 
steady and liberal Government there to develop it as one of | 
te most valuable districts upon the continent. | 

Atthe same rate of estimate as given for the line through | 
the State of Texas, a railroad from the Rio Grande to the | 
Guif of California, would cost as follows : 


Approximate Estimate. 


Ist, 200 miles from El Paso, grading, 
Re., $9,000...00ccccee cocccccc cscs GL M00 000 
%&. 200 miles from El Paso, grading, 

















he. GEN cciidecncscessacsss> Seen 
dd. 75 miles to the Gulf, $3,000.... 225,000 

475 miles, at & COSt Of.......cccccccescccees G2,920,000 
Ballasting 475 miles, $500..........+ 237,500 
Ties, ss BOD. 00 veces 95,000 
Iron, 6 8,000........-. 3,€00,000 
Bridging, * 700,000........4. 700,000 

4,832,500 || 

B a atene nl bs 

ngines, passenger cars, freight an ggage 

Seema. en aerate cosesese 3,000,000 | | 
Engine-houses, station-houses, water-stations, 

BG. 554b cs Ma a kde ne sac dandacncaag) ‘ee | 
Right of way, engineering, and contingencies.. 4,000,000 


TOtal..ceeccceceeccecesercccsee senses se ++ G16,257,500 || 


Total cost of line west of Rio Grande......... 16,257,500 | 
Total costof line through Texas as per estimate 27,100,000 | 


~~ 


Total whole line from Mississippi waters to Gulf 


of California........ 43,357 500 | 


Tee ee Pee eee eee eee 





The line through Texas, I believe, can be built in five 
years, and, upon its connection with the gulf, will at once | 
be available to the China, Australian, and Pacific trade. | 
To California, it will reduce the time from New York to ten 
a besides aiding in the continuation of the road to that | 

e. 

The benefits to be derived from the construction of the 
railway along the parallel of 32° north latitude, in Texas, | 
are not alone confined to that State. Incalculable as the | 
advantages may be to her, still every State in this Union 
must be deeply interested in it, from the frontiers of Mis- | 
suri to the State of Maine, and from the capes of Florida 
‘0 Corpus Christi. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, [ | 
believe, it will be the great trunk from which, at the east, || 
Will branch lines to St. Louis, to New York, to Charleston, 
and New Orleans, and at the west will likewise branch to | 
California and to Guaymas, or some other convenient point 
Ui the gulf. lI 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





Know-Nothingism—Mr. Ruffin. 


From its perfect accessibility at all seasons of the year, | 





at present, by the Isthmus, there would be buteighty miles 


| 
at that speed. | 
D. HH. 
Time from Liverpool to Isthmus, (steamship,) 
4,446} miles, at 240 miles per diem....... 18 125 | 
“ to Panama by railway. ........ecee ccesccee 0 
“ from Panama to Australia, (steamship,) 
7,637 miles, at 240 miles per diem....... 31 


i 6 cb va wianddiccuracinntans Adendens 


Liverpool to Halifax ...+...cseseeees ‘ 


Time from 
66 Haiifas we Net Forks cs csccccss desoce 1 


sé New York to the Rio Grande, via Mis- | 


sissippi and Pacific route,2,100 miles, 3 

66 Rio Grande to Guaymas, 500 miles..... 0 
“ Guayias to Australia, steamship, 6,671 

miles, at 240 miles per diem.......... 27 


ll 

Were Galway, in Ireland, a packet station, it is shown 
at a railway convention, that the time of travel between the 
two great cities of New York and London could be short- 
ened by four days, or four days and a half. 

Thus the transportation of the mails and passengers, 
the $40,000,000 speeie annually, and the expresses to and 
from Australia and the South Pacific, at least, would be 
forced (by the saving of such vast interest) to follow this 
route. Add to this the mails, passengers, express pack- 
ages, specie, and manufactured articles that would neces- 
sarily be transported by a railway to and from California 
and the North Pacific, and enormous returns upon the out- 
lay of capital invested in its construction and maintenance 
would be the result. 

The local trade, likewise, that this road would command 
is of no little consideration, but of itself, in my opinion, 
would very shortly pay well. The whole valley of the 
Rio Grande, from Santa Fé to Presidio del Norte, the ex- 
tensive interior of Sonora, Chihuahua, New Mexico, and 
Texas, would be subservient to it. 

* RECAPITULATION,. 

The length of this line from Eastern Texas to the Gulf of 
California would be } ,275 miles. 

Heaviest grades 67 feet per mile for seventeen (17) miles. 

on distance through Texas eight hundred miles, 
(8U0.) 

Heuviest grade 66 feet, (around Guadalupe mountains, ) 
which can be avoided by lengthening the line some ten 
mniles. 

Settlements extend for 450 miles westward in Texas. 

Three hundred and fifty (350) miles to the Rio Grande at 
present no settiements. 

From Rio Grande to the Gulf of California, near Alta, 
setilements within fifty (50) miles of the route, all the way 
except for one hundred and fifty (150) miles. 

No desert is encountered on this line, water sufficient for 
all purposes, and no swamps. 

Timber for the first four hundred and fifty (450) miles in 
abundance. 
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For the second four hundred (400) miles, cotton wood and | 


pine with some post oak, will have to be transported at 
distances of tifty and seventy-five (50 and 75) miles only. 
Two hundred miles west Rio Grande, (200 miles,) no 
point over (60) sixty miles without timber; and for three 
hundred (300) miles, plenty at convenient distances. 
Climate.—Climate salubrious throughout, admitting of 
labor on the road at all seasons. 


The greater proportion of country along this line, capable | 


of the highest state of cultivation, and the mumerals and 
metals, that will bear transportation upon it, and found in 
a are coal, iron, copper, lead, silver, and 
old. 
’ In concluding this hastily written statement to accom- 
pany the profile of the line of my reconnoissance, I would 
remark that I am much indebted to my friend, W. J. McAl- 
pine, Esq., late State engineer of New York, for important 
memoranda for estimates, &c., which much facilitated my 
computations. 
1 have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully nee 





KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOS. RUFFIN, 
OF NORTH CARCLINA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
February 27, 1855. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. RUFFIN said: 

Mr. Cuairman: I rise in my place for the first 
time since I have had a seat upon this floor, with 
the view of submitting a few remarks. | do not 


| propose to discuss the question immediately before 
e priv- 
another ques- | len other Republican Governments. 


the committee, and shall avail myself of t 
ilege now accorded me, to culties 


: 
|} tion. Since I have been 
free from the dritting snows of the north, and the malignant | : amemberof this House, 
diseases of the tropics, this main trunk railway must com- 
= to @ great extent, the trade and commerce of the 
world. | 
The route through Texas, by way of E! Paso, or Presidio | | 
del Norte, to the Gulf of California, would shorten the 
present mode of travel from England to Australia, by the || 
| Isthmus of Panama, at least seven days, by giving a con- 
nected line of railroad for two thousand five hundred miles, 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty miles the hour, whereas 


| 
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it has acted upon many important questions. 
Being loth to trespass upon the time of the House, 
I have contented — by giving a silent vote 
upon all of them. hese were questions which 
had heretofore entered, more or less, into the polit- 
ical discussions of our country, and upon them 
my Opinions were not unknown to my constitu- 
ents. Since the commencement of the present 
| session of Congress we have heard discussions in 
this Hall upon questions which were thought to 
have been settled long ago. I allude more par- 
ticularly to those great questions of religious toler- 
ation and naturalization. 
| I had thought that the question of religious 
| toleration was settled by the Constitution of the 
| country, and that American citizens had always 
| proudly boasted that here every man had the night 
| to worship Almighty God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience, and that this right was not 
| only guarantied by the fundamental law of the 
| land, but was regarded as inherent and inalien- 
able. And, Mr. Chairman, I had thought that the 
| naturalization laws passed under the administra- 
tion of Jefferson, amended and perfected by sub- 
| sequent legislation, had given general satisfaction 
to the country, with the exception of a small 
| faction. Throughout the country discussion on 
these questions has been revived of late. 
| To keep pace with the spirit of the times, early 
| in the present session honorable gentlemen were 
| struggling to get the floor to bring them before 
| the House for its consideration. The honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Taytor,] more 
fortunate than his competitors, succeeded in his 
efforts, and, having obtained the floor, introduced 
a bill proposing an alteration of the naturalization 
laws. Sir, that gentleman is responsible for the 
introduction of the subject here, or, if he prefers it, 
| he is entitled to the distinguished honor of having 
| been the first to introduce this measure into the 
| House at the present session of Congress. 
And again, sir, not long since a series of reso- 
lutions embodying certain principles in relation 
| to these questions was offered by the honorable 
| gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wirre.} | 
was called upon to vote for the suspension of the 
| rules to enable the House to consider those reso- 
| lutions; and itis not out of place here that I should 
| give the reasons which influenced me in giving the 
| vote which I gave on that occasion. ‘These are 
generally known as the anti-Know-Nothing reso- 
| lutions. 
| [can conceive of no evil, either real, or imagin- 
| ary, existing or supposed to exist in this country, 
which will justify American freemen in the form- 
|| ation of secret oath-bound political societies. They 
may do for the despotism of Russia; they may do 
|, for Austria; but there can certainly be no neces- 
| — such in our land. 





0, sir; in our country, where every man has 
the right to speak, print, and publish whatever he 
may see fit, only being liable for the abuse of that 
privilege, and where, to use the language of an 
old revolutionary writer, ‘* The press glows with 
freedom’s sacred zeal,’’—here, sir, there can be 
no necessity for resorting to institutions of this 
| kind with a view of controlling the legislation of 
the country. Those who framed our Government 
wisely provided the means of altering such laws 
as needed amendment. They are open to repeal 
or alteration; but, sir, this can be done through 
the ballot-box, in the sunlight of broad day. Our 
| institutions depend, for their success, on the vir- 
| tue, intelligence, and patriotism of the people; and 
when the time comes in which they will desert the 
| usual mode, do away with the open action of day, 
and resort to these secret cabals to influence the 
| legislation of the country, then, in my opinion, 
_ the days of the Republic are numbered. He has 

read history with but little profit, who has not 

observed that in every country where the people 
| have lost their liberties they have brought such 
misfortune upon themselves. When they have 
become demoralized and ready for a change, then 
the turmoil of the times has given birth to some 
/adventurer who boldly usurps their liberties, as- 
| sumes the management of their affairs, and con- 

centrates all political power in himself. Learning 
|| lessons of wisdom from the records of the past, let 
| us strive to escape the calamities that have befal- 
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What master-epirit devised this organization? 
I do not know that this is a question of any great 
importance, 
entitled to any great credit for originality; 1 do 
not undertake to say whether it is taken from the 
forms end ceremonies adopted by Cataline and his 
co-conspirators at Rome, or whetber it is like unto 
the societies formed in certain districts of Eng- 
land to protect labor against capital, or whether, 
as seems most probable, it has for its prototype 
the order of religious Jesuits, as depicted in the 
** Wandering Jew,’’ and that the Federal Treasury 
is the Renepont inheritance, which it is using its 
appliances and secret machinery to get posses- 
sion of. 

1 was forcibly struck with the similarity be- 
tween the two orders—the religious Jesuits and 
the Know-Nothings—in the speech of the honor- 
able gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Smirn,] and 
Jam sorry that he is not present this evening. 
From his graphic descriptions in the defense of 
the Know-Nothing order, we see that it makes 
use of the same appliances to accomplish its ob- 
jects as the religious Jesuits, which order he set 
out to denounce. In one portion of his speech 


1 do not think that the author is | 


|| 1ts adversaries ! 


he says that the Know-Nothings are formed for | 


the purpose of making war against the religious 
Jesuits. Both seem to be the same in organiza- 
tion. Each is after power and spoils. Each is 
enshrouded in the garb of mystery. One hides 


its iniquities under the cloak of religion, the other | 


under a most exalted devotion to country. Each 
teaches the practice of falsehood, craft and deceit. 
Each binds its members by a mighty oath, the 
violation of which they assume to punish. 
one claims devout piety, the other intense patriot- 
iam. 

The gentleman from Alabama says, that ** when 
you tight the devil you have the right to fight him 
wi'h fire.’’ “hat seems to be in fact an acknowl- 
edgment on his part that the new order was taken 
from the other one. But will this principle hold 
good? Fight the devil with fire; perpetrate an 


The | 


evil to obviate the consequences of another one; | 


commit one fraud to nullify another! The gen- 
tieman is a distinguished lawyer, and | would ask 
him whether he would consider it right to meet a 
orged bond with a forged release? ‘The principle 
isthe same. ‘That was said to have been a prac- 


tice at one time quite common among the British | 


lawyers in the East Indies. It has never been 
introduced into this country, and I trust that it 
never will be. Itis unsound in morals. It is a 
sentiment unfit to be proclaimed in the presence of 
the Representatives of the people here in this Hall. 
He also says, in the course of his speech, that 
these religious Jesuits were organized by thwarted 
military aspirants after the reformation. 1 would 
ask whether this order of political Jesuits, of 
which the gentleman 1s champion upon this floor, 
was not organized after the great political revolu- 
tion which swept Federalism out of power in 1852. 
Until this power was ground down, until Democ- 
racy was in the ascendency we never heard of any 
such order as this. 

But to go on with the simile. The gentleman 
says that these religious Jesuits were taught to 
ingratiate themselves into the confidence of men of 
power and influence, or, to use his own languoge, 


** to cultivate their friendship, probe their designs, || 


and communicate their secrets.’’ 


order that he defends? Is it not well known to 


| 
| 
| 


gentlemen on this floor who were candidates in | 


the late elections for Congress, that these Know- 
Nothings formed this plan; pretended to be their 
friends, went into convention pretending to be 
Democrats, assisted in making the nominations, 
drew their secrets and all their plans from them, 
obtained all the information they could from them, 
and after nighifall skulked into the Know-Noth- 
ing lodges and communicated those secrets! This 
is a notorious fact, and cannot be denied. I say, 
that it is beneath the dignity of American gentle- 
men and honorable men to resort to such means 
in midnight lodges for any purpose. Do we not 


know that they make it a boast in Pennsylvania | 
that, in the gubernatorial election there, they took || 


the distinguished Democratic candidate, Governor 


tended friends of one lodge handed hin over (if | 
raay use the expression) to the tender care of his 
professed friends of another lodge, who would take 








| 


How stands the || 


| party. 
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him in special charge, and, in the language of the 
gentleman from Alabama, ‘cultivate his friend- 
ship, probe his designs, and communicate his 
secrets.’ Sir, this indicated a deeree of proficiency 
in Jesuitism that would have gladdened the heart 
and raised a ghastly smile even on the counte- 
nance of old Rodin himself. {Laughter.]} 

The gentleman from Alabama justifies the oaths 
of this order, and says that it finds its justification 
in the practices of its adversaries. Is not that 
sound doctrine to hold forth in an American Con- 
gress? Finds its justification in the practices of 
The religious Jesuits are the 
adversaries he speaks of. 

The gentleman says, also, that ‘an oath sol- 
emnly taken is an element of purity.’’ Well, sir, 
if a solemn oath was what they sought for, this 
order should not have stopped at the oath of the 
Jesuits, but gone a few centuries further back and 
adopted the oath which Cataline administered to 
his co-conspirators when they met in the back 
room of the house of one Sempronia, a Roman 
bawd—in a place, as the historian says, every way 
suited for the purpose, and well adapted to their 
occult and dark practices, for there, after admin- 
istering a mighty oath, just as the Know-Nothings 
administer it, they sealed that oath by drinking 
from bow!s draughts of wine mingled with human 
blood! Was that an element of purity? Did that 
oath make them pure? Why, sir, if the history 
of those times are correct, they were men of des- 
perate fortunes and abandoned characters, men 
dangling loose upon society, who were ready for 
any change of affairs that promised to benefit 
themselves. 

Then, sir, the gentleman says that secrecy is 
the great element of success, and that the ‘* order 
should preserve in their halls the most inviolable 
secrecy,’ all the time acting upon the old doctrine 
that the end will justify the means. Now, sir, if 
this is not Jesuitism, | do not understand what is 
the meaning of theterm. Butthe gentleman says 
that it finds its great justification of secrecy in the 
fact that it is warring against Jesuits. Warring 
against Jesuits! If the religious Jesuits are what 
the gentleman represents them to be, and if these 
political Jesuits of Know-Nothirngism are what 
I believe them to be, I, sir, should look upon a 


contest between them with perfect indifference. | 


I would look upon it as American citizens now 
generally look upon the war going on between 
Russia and the allied Powers, or as a western 
hunter would look upon a fight between a bear 
and an alligator, ora mink anda polecat. [Much 
laughter.] Every objection that the gentleman 
has urged against the Jesuits seems to apply with 
equal force to the Know-Nothings. They are 
neither of them suited to our country, and they 
cannot flourish here. One is the counterpart of 
the other, and sir, as my friend from the Red river 
district of Louisiana [Mr. Rotanp Jones] says, 
that the men of my State are fond of making 
quotations from Hudibras; let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, of the Know-Nothings and 
Jesuits, that: 
*“ They are so near akin, 

And like in all as weil as sin, 

That put them in a bag and shake ’em, 

Himself on the sudden would mistake ’em, 

And net know which was which, unless 

He measured by their wickedness."? [Langhter.] 


Who set on foot the organization in the United ' 
| States? We first find it springing up in the North, 


in the old hot-bed of Federalism. It had been 


conquered under every name by the Democratic | 
It was the old I'ederal party, and was | 


conquered under that name. Jt assumed the name 


| of National Republican, then Whig, and then de- 


generated intoisms. The Whig party had become 
almost extinct at the North. ‘There was in fact 


| but one party there, and that was the Democratic 


party. All the others were but isms. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Will the 


| gentleman tell me in which State at the North the 


Democratic party now exists? 
Mr. RUFFIN. I think it does in Illinois, judg- 
ing from the late election there. (Laughter. | 
Mr. WASHBURNE. I suppose the gentleman 


| refers to the election of an anti-Nebraska Senator ? 
: 
Bigler, from one county to another, and his pre- | 


[Renewed laughter. } 
Mr. RUFFIN. No, sir; I do not; but I will 
come to his election by and by. 


eset ee 


that it exists in Pennsylvania, thank God Liscis 
banner torn, but flying.” [Great laughter. ' 
Mr. WASHBURNE. In what part of Pen». 


| sylvania? 


Mr. FLORENCE. In the first congression, 
district. [Renewed laughter.] That wil] a 
Now let the gentleman from North Carolina go oy, 

Mr. RUFFIN. The Democratic party bein, 
triumphant at the North, there was a fusion of ») 
the isms to oppose it. This organization sprape 
up. It offered great inducements. ‘There were, 
host of old political hacks out of office, men who 


_had lived all their lives out of the public crib. 


They had then nothing to resortto. The Den. 
cratic party was in power in the General Gover,. 
ment, at that time, and in most of the States, and 
these old political hacks, who were wandering about 
like stray spirits on the Stygian banks, thought it 
a fine chance to join in a new venture, and they 
joined thisorganization. I say, sir, that itis taken 
from the old Federal party. That party hasnever 
been eradicated at the North. It 1s true, the old 
tree of Federalism is dead, its leaves have jong 
since withered and been wafted away upon the 
winds of Heaven, its boughs have crumbled and 


fallen, and its aged trunk lying prostrate has 
| mouldered into dust, but from its prolific roots 


| ism. 


has sprung up this bastard slip of Know-Nothing. 
It has incorporated into its platform planks 


| from that old party. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Amen! ([(Laughter.] 

Mr. RUFFIN. Anti-naturalization! Where 
is that taken from? It is a plank of the black 
cockade of Federalism of the days of the elder 
Adams, and the order finds a bright example o; 


| secresy in the blue-light Federalists who met inthe 


| Government. 


Hartford Convention to plot treason against the 
It has flourished in that section of 
country fruitful in isms—in Abolitionism, Free- 
Soilism, Atheism, Women’s-rightism, and every 
other ism imaginable. These, sir, have given it 
its strength there, in that section of our country 
where men meet together in convention and de- 
clare ** there is no God;”’ where agrarian mobs, 
the very scum of the earth, parade the streets by 
thousands, recognizing no distinction between 
meum and tuum, and crying aloud for a division 
of property—in that section of country, where 


| weak-minded men, erazy fanatics, meet in con- 


| order be conservative? 


tion of women’s rights. 


vention with strong-minded women, clothed in 


| boots and breeches, to discuss the important ques- 


{Laughter.]} ; 
Inaugurated under these auspices, how can this 
The idea is preposterous. 


It professes now to be the only true national con- 


servative Union party; whereas it is a sectional 
radical destructive party. It is an Abolition, dis- 
union scheme, and in every step, in its progress 
gives unerring indication of a settled purpose to 
sever asunder the ties which bind these States to- 
gether. It has given strength to the Abolitionists 


of the North, and now it has the unblushing 
_effrontery and daring impudence to offer itself to 


| of the General and State Governments. 


the South as something which is conservative, 
something which is designed to place in their 
hands, and the hands of their friends, the power 
Sir, I, 
for one, never had any confidence in it from the 
beginning, for it came from the wrong quarter. 


‘* Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”” 


I was satisfied that within the cavity of that 
wooden horse were concealed the elements of Abo- 
litionism. It was absurd to believe that the Abo- 
litionists of the North, when they had for years 
and years, in their weakness, weged an offensive 


| war against the South, would now, in the pride of 


their strength, after their shattered ranks had been 
recruited by untold thousands, after the embattled 
hosts of Know-Nothingism had flocked to their 
standards, not in straggling parties like deserters, 
but in solid column, with flags flying and drums 
beating—be so magnanimous as to raise the long 
siege, and celebrate it with a peace offering. | for 
one, sir, as a southern man, cannot trust it. Was 


I not right, sir, in my opinion at that time? I say 


that | was. Recent developments have proved 
this beyond all doubt. The Know-Nothing party 
of the North has never aided in the election of & 
single friend of the Nebraska bill to either House 
of the Congress of the United States. [I again 


Mr. FLORENCE. I will say tothe gentleman, || assert that it has not. I challenge successful con- 
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tradiction from any quarter, and pause for a reply. 
They have elected no man who is willing to give 
the South the rights guaranteed to it by the Con- | 
stitution of the United States. Maine, Pennsyl- 
yania, New York, Ohio, Indiana, lowa and Wis- 
consin have returned to this House men who are 
jedged to vote for the repeal of the fugitive slave 
iw, which we regard as the very bond which 
binds the Union together. In the above named 
States it has aided Abolitionism in striking down 
the true friends of the Constitution, and filling their 
jaces with a dangerous class of politicians. Let 
ys see What a northern editor says aboutits doings 
in the North: 

“But if we lacked positive proof of the feelings of the 
masses of the party in regard to slavery, the late elections 
in this and other States of the Union show the liberal ten- 
dencies of the whole party. In New York the American 
party polled one hundred and twenty-two thousand votes, 
hut they aided the anti- Nebraska party in that State in re- 
turning to the next Congress twenty-nine men opposed to 
the admission ca into Kansas. In Pennsylvania we 
saw a like result; while in Illinois, by the aid of this move- 
ment, the Douglasites were completely routed: and so in 


Michigan, where the whole State was carried for freedom || 


by the council-fires of the American party.”? 

But, sir, we are sometimes pointed by southern 
Know-Nothings to the Massachusetts election, 
and gravely told that the Know-Nothings in that 
State have sent a new delegation to Congress with 
but two exceptions. I am not aware of any 
alteration in this respect, so far as liberality and 
nationality are concerned. No, sir, these Yankees 
of Massachusetts are cunning men, and they fol- 
low the example of the skillful huntsman who, 
when his hounds are flagging in the chase, blows 
them off, lets slip the leashes and hies on a fresh 
pack, the more speedily to hunt down his prey. 
The people of Massachusetts no doubt thought 
that their Representatives here, being removed 





| to the hungry Israelites in the wilderness. But 
| how wasit to the southern Know-Nothings? Ah! | 
_ it was a bitter pill forthem. They had to swal- | 
low it down; but oh! what rueful grimaces and | 





from the fanaticism which surrounds them at 
home, had become less zealous, and were rather 
flagging in the chase, and therefore considered it 
better to send ona new set. (Laughter. ] 

But, sir, if anybody has doubted this Abolition 
sentiment of Know-Nothingism, let us look at the 
recent elections carried by these Know-Nothings. 
Look at the men elected by them—Harlan, the 
fusionist in Iowa: Trumbull, the man of ‘‘isms,”’ 
in Illinois, over the gallant Shields, whose body is 
scarred with wounds received in defense of the flag 
of his adopted country: Durkee, the Abolition 
agrarian in Wisconsin: Wilson, the embodiment 
of rampant Free-Soilism in Massachusetts, the 
latter elected by a Legislature in which there was 
but one Democrat; and, it is said, but some five 
or six old-line Whigs. Are the Know-Nothings 
not responsible for the election of these men? Are 
they not responsible for the election of this Mr. 
Wilson to the Senate of the United States? Yet 
another election! that of Seward, the ‘‘ Jupiter 
Tonans’’ of abolition, the ** higher law”’ Senator, 
who in the intensity of his hatred of the South, 
stands a head and shoulders above them all. The 
Know-Nothings had made a boast that they would 
defeat him; that they would show theirnationality 
in that election; that they were going to take the 
arch-agitator from the Senate of the United States, 
and puta conservative in his place. That election 
was looked to with probably more interest than 
any senatorial election ever held in any of the 
States of this Union. We all recollect Tuesday, 
the 6th of February—I believe that was the day. 
lt was, at all events, a dark and gloomy day. 
was known that the election for United States 
Senator from New York was to be held that day in 
Albany. The hour had arrived. The telegraphic 
office in this capital was, on that occasion, an 
interesting place. Numbers of politicians might 
be seen wending their way there-—your southern 
Know-Nothings, and your northern Know-Noth- 
ings. They were there about the time when they 
expected the announcementtocome. They were 
watching with straining eyes, and palpitating 
hearts, and half-suppressed respiration. The 
mystic wire is watched with the fixed gaze of in- 
tense anxiety. A message comes rushing upon 
the wings of the lightning. The suspense is but 
short. ‘* The sybil speaks, the dream is o’er.”’ 
The dispatch is read. It was a sweet morsel to 
your free-soil Know-Nothings. They hearkened 
‘o it as the prodigal son to his father’s testament. 
They gulped it down with all imaginable avidity. 
lt was as sweet to them as the manna from Heaven 








It || 


| movement that it was an emanation from the filth | 


| eigners. 


| asa national man in the North. 
from one of the New York journals. 
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contortions of countenance; it was like gall and 
wormwood to a sick and fainting girl. 

Now, sir, let us see what is thought of Seward 
I read an extract 
I do not 
know whether it is Know-Nothing or not, but I 
suppose it is, at all events it was allied with them 
in the grand contest. 
from New York, it says: 


‘* He has pressed with equal ardor the claims of com- | 
He has vindicated | 
with equal zeal, the just rights and interests of the West | 
| and South, and those of the East and of the North. 
| is not in this day, in the Senate or in public life, a states- 


merce, agriculture, and mapufactures. 


There 


man of more ability—more laborious and conscientious in 


his discharge of public duties, or more thoroughly and truly | 


national in all his views, than Governor Seward.”’ 


And again, whata Know-Nothing journal means 
by conservatism: 


‘The slavery question cannot affect the American party || 
for its whole power and all its hopes are north of Mason and || 
| Dixon’s line. 


Its aspirations are for freedom, and when the 
party is accused of being pro-slavery, let its defenders point 
the men who uttered the base lie to every election that has 
occurred since the party sprung into existence.’’ 


Also, what is meant by ‘ignoring slavery:”” 


** The party never has, and we hope never will, fulminate | 


anti-slavery resolves for the purpose of humbugging the 
masses, but it will do right, move right, and act right, and 
in every free State in the Union it will give new protection 
to every citizen within its borders. [ts first great national 
aim is to procure an alteration of the naturalization laws ; 
and upon that point they will know no sectional division ; 
but upon the great question of freedom and slavery every 
northern American treeman will raise his voice for liberty, 


and Banks, De Witt, and Trafton will utter upon the floor | 


of Congress the sentiments of this new party. That foreign 


| element that has given the pro-slavery Democratic party the 


control of this country will soon lose the means of aug- 
menting its numbers; and when that is effected freedom in 
this Republic is secure. The prize we are battling for is 
‘liberty to all;? and when Americans rule America we 
shall obtain it, and not till then.”? 


Speaking of the Senator | 


| 





| 


| 
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| complaining of them so much. 


| that the 


Thus, we learn what is meant by their ‘ad || 


captandum”’ expressions. Conservative indeed! 
**Lucus a non lucendo’’—Called conservative for the 
same reason that a certain mythological character 
was called Midas, from a Greek word meaning to 
eat, because he could noteat. Whatcan southern 
men promise themselves by affiliating with this 
‘‘order?”’? If the people of the South act with 


| 


{ 


| 


1] 


| 


their usual foresight, they will fly from it as from || 
a raging pestilence, and shun a ‘* Know-Nothing”’ | 


lodge room as the 
small-pox hospital. 
I have thought from the beginning of this new 


and corruption of rotten and festering isms, and 
ing up from moral and political decay, corrusca- 


ting and shining in the darkest hour of night, but 
disappearing before the light of morn. 


| 


| 


| that it was amere ignis fatuus, fetid miasma spring- | 


would the charnel-house of a || 


[t is not || 


to be expected that the people of the South are to |. 
be blinded and led by this jack with a lantern into | 
the bogs and marshes of Abolitionism; nor will || 
they follow Sam with his dark-lantern into the || 


midnight conclave of the Know-Nothings. But 


| 


they tell us that these men are native Americans, | 


and that we are not to suspect them. Is it not 
true that much the larger portion of theA bolition- 
ists of this country are native-born Americans? 
Some of the leading spirits who figure in this 
Know-Nothing party are foreigners, although the 


| 


| up 


party itself profess such a holy horror for all for- || 


The Crusader, a Know-Nothing paper 
at New York, is edited by one Caselli, and has for 
its chief contributor Father Gavazzi. It would 
require but little credulity for one to infer from the 


columns of the New York Herald, that a leading | 
spirit in the councils of the order might be found | 
in itseditor. Bennett, an unnaturalized foreigner, || 


and a political Ishmaelite, whose hand has been | 


against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him, has nk 

the progress of t 
United States. 


against religious Jesuits. 


History will record two remark- 
able things of this order: one is, that, professing 
to be composed entirely of native Americans, its 
chief pillars of support are foreigners; and the 
other is, that it is a society of political Jesuits, pro- 
fessedly formed for the purpose of waging war 
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sary to establish their secret societies to protect 
ourselves against foreigninfluence. In the section 
of the country in which I live, we have none of 
this foreign influence, and we are not croubled with 
anything of the kind. What foreigners we have 


| among us are generally intelligent and educated 


people, men of character,and | suppose one reason 
of it is owing to the fact of the existence of the 
‘* peculiar institution ’? among us, which I regard 
as one of the greatest moral, social, and political 
blessings that was ever vouchsafed to man, and 
another reason is owing to the fact that we have 
not encouraged these men to come as they have in 
some of the northern States where they are now 
Why, do we not 
know thattwo or three years ago the people of some 
of the northern cities regarded foreign fiddlers and 
show-girls as beings worthy of adoration, almost 
of worship; their coming from the other side of the 
Atlantic was of itself a certain eee tothe high- 
esthonors. Weall recollect with what exultation it 
was heralded through the land when the “‘ Swedish 
Nightingale’ touched the American shores. No 


|| one has forgotten the grand demonstration that was 


made in the great commercial emporium of New 
York; when the literati, the élite, aristocracy, and 
upper-tendom of that city flocked in her train in 
greater numbers than ever the Pagans followed after 
the car of Juggernaut. It was but a few years ago 
introduced at the North, a member of the 
British Parliament, to lecture upon the subject of 
Abolitionism. The people of the North are alone 


|| responsible for the introduction into this country 


that class of turbulent and vicious foreigners of 
whom they now complain so loudly. 

Here, sir, I will say, that | am as much opposed 
as any man can be, to the introduction into this 
country of the vagabonds, felons, paupers, and 
convicts of the Old World. I say, let the Gov- 
ernment pass such laws as it has authority and 
power to do under the Constitution, let the States 
and your municipal corporations pass such laws 
as they please, to suppress the introduction of this 
class of foreigners; but do not persecute the well- 
disposed foreigners on this account. You will find 
it no easy matter to stop the importation of con- 
victs and paupers; and when you try it, you will 
ascertain that it will be something like the slave 
trade. Mercenary men will fit out vessels in the 
port of New York to bring convicts and paupers 
of Europe to this country, as they now fit out 
slavers to sail to the coast of Africa to get slaves 
for the markets of Brazil and Cuba. I do not care 
what kind of laws you pass against the importa- 
tion of felons and convicts, you will find Yankee 
captains visiting the ports of Europe, and having 
their agents in its cities to contract secretly with 
the public authorities to rid them of their convicts 
and vagabonds by bringing them to our seaporte— 
the more risk the higher will be the price of pas- 
sage, and a brisk trade will soon be ** opened up”’ 
by these enterprising men. You may have laws 
upon your statute book, for punishing in the 
severest manner those who engage in the importa- 
tion of foreign criminals. You may for what I 
care, if you can find warrant for it in the Consti- 
tution, put this importation of felons on the same 


| footing with piracy—you may take the vessels of 


the Navy and scour the high seas in search of the 
violaters of the law—you may, whenever you find 
a ** live cargo’’ of criminals on board a ship, string 
our Yankee skipper to the yard-arm, and 
pitch his body to the fishes of the sea. Even then, 
sir, | fear it will be difficult to stop the importa- 
tion. Sir, there are now men at the North who 
have grown rich by the importation of this class 
of foreigners. Punish those who engage in it. Do. 
not adopt the plan recently proposed bv the phi- 
losopher, Horace Greeley. That amoun:s, in sub- 
stance, to reducing the poor class of foreigners io 
slavery; and if it is carried out, New York will 


| become a great slave-market—white men will be 


done more towards furthering || 
is order, than any man in the 


The friends of the “ order ”’ say that it is neces- | 


sold at the block. 

I am opposed to making slaves out of any class 
of white men onearth. I know of no good reason 
for prohibiting the immigration of well-disposed 
foreigners to this country, to assist in developing 
its resources. A large portion of the foreigners in 
the West are German farmers, and they are known 
to be good citizens. I, for one, can see no reason 

| why an orderly and well-disposed class of our 
| population should be persecuted because merce- 
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nary men in the commercial cities will violate the 
rules of decency and propriety by bringing a dif- 
ferent class of foreigners here. Enforce your 
naturalization laws. We hear a great deal said 
about its having been always customary to natu- 
ralize any man who desired to be naturalized. In 
that part of the Union in which I reside, | rejoice 
to say that the naturalization laws of the Federal 
Government are enforced to the very letter—just 
ns strictly as any law we have upon the statute- 
book of our State. If you will impeach your 
judges when they violate their duty, and make 
them enforce the law, we can then have none but 
a good class of naturalized citizens, and no man, 
unless he proves a good character, and is well 
disposed to our institutions, &c., can get his natu- 
ralization papers. I do not understand this sudden 
change of opinion in regard to foreigners. ‘Twelve 
months ago, the case of Martin Koszta was before 
this Hlouse, and gentlemen then seemed to be ex- 
ceedingly anxious to curry favor with foreigners. 
Why this sudden change? Is it because military 
companies, composed of naturalized citizens, stood 
in. serried ranks in Boston, to maintain the laws, 
and protect the officers of the Government in dis- 
charge of their duties, when a southern man was 
there seeking to claim his property under the Con- 
stitution? Is it because these naturalized Irish- 
men prevented a bloodthirsty mob of native-born 
traitors from rescuing a fugitive slave? Is is be- 
cause Bachelder, who was assassinated by that 
mob, was a nativeofIreland? Yes,Mr. Chairman, | 
because these men kept off Abolition traitors, we 
hear this ery against them. The fact is notorious 
that one of the first acts of the present Know- 
Nothing Governor of Massachusetts was to dis- 
band these military companies. I suppose another 
reason for the outcry against foreigners is because 
they generally vote the Democratic ticket. Inthe 
last presidential canvass the W hig candidate pro- 
claimed a new principle on this subject. He was 
for admitting to the rights of citizenship all who 
had served in the Army for a certain length of 
time, and but a short time at that. The Whigs 
then said he was right—they then said that ser- 
vice for a few months in camp—(the last place to 
learn the operation of our institutions )—should 
entitle a foreigner to citizenship. Such of them 
as have joined this ** new movement,’’ now say, 
let no one who is born abroad ever be naturalized. 
Yes, sir, itis because they cannot get the sturdy 
Germans and generous Irish to sing the peans 
of Federalism, that they are prejudiced against 
them. The ways of Federalism are the ways of 
inconsistency; before an important election it has 
a high appreciation of adopted citizens—it is then 
greatly fascinated with the ‘rich Irish brogue, and 
the sweet German accent,’’ but the election over, 
and how is it then? Why, Paddy becomes a 
**splay-footed Irish bog trotter,” and Hans a 
‘*damned lop-eared Dutchman.”? (Laughter. } 
Why are efforts now made to raise a party op- 
posed to religious toleration? 

And here, sir, | must be permitted to say that 
J have no relation or connection, so far as I know, 
either among the living or the dead, who ever was 
a member of any Catholic church; and while I 
yield to no man in the ardent and sincere hope 
that the day will come when the Protestant religion 
shall have its churches and altars in every part of 
the globe, yet, sir, 1 do not believe that either the 
fostering hand of the Government, or a persecu- 
tion of other churches, would expedite its onward 
progress. I never will join in persecuting any 
man for his religious opinions. ‘That is a matter 
between him and his God. In the part of the 
country in which I live, and I dare say in the 
whole State which [ have the honor, in part, to | 
represent, there is nota master who would dictate | 
to his slave the manner in which he shall worship | 
God, or the church to which he shall belong. | 
This new-fangled doctrine of the Know-Nothings | 
to hunt down men on account of their religious | 
opinions, is a monstrous proposition. It is at | 
utter variance with the whole spirit of our Gov- | 
ernment, 

And where did this proscription against the | 
Catholic religion originate? It originated in the | 
same section of the country, at the North, where 
those three thousand and fifty Abolition clergy- | 
men got up 4 traitorous petition to the Congress 
of the United States. No Catholics joined them. | 
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No Catholic signed that petition. But, sir, this 


seems to be an effort either to make them join the 
Abolition party, and engage in an Abolition cru- 


| sade against the South, or that they will drive 
| them from the country by persecution. Opposi- 
| tion to this religion is held out to us of the South 
| as the reason why we should join this ‘*‘ Know- 
| Nothing” order. As the Catholics do not wage a 
| war against us, I, for one, am opposed to waging 


war against them. As long as they obey the 


Constitution and the laws, their rights should be | 


respected by every man. It is adeeplaid scheme, 
all these ghost tales, cock-and-bull stories, and old 


| wives’ fables about the Jesuits and Catholics of 
the United States. All designed to operate on the 
| prejudices of the people. They expect them to 


operate as a charm upon the South, and in that 


| way to throw us off our guard. We have much 


stronger reasons for apprehending danger from 


the machinations of the three thousand and fifty | 


woolly-headed Abolition clergymen who, with the 
wierd sanctity of bigotry and fanaticism, are dis- 
seminating treason from their pulpits, than from 
the tiara that encircles the brow of the feeble and 


| harmless old man at Rome, thousands and thou- | 


sands of leagues by land and sea, far, far away 


| from our shores. 


But, sir, in this connection let us see what is 


| going on in New England. A newspaper has this 
| advertisement: 


“SLAVERY AND Popery.—Rev. Thomas James, a fugi- 
tive slave, will address the citizens of various towns upon 
Slavery and Popery, and show their bearing on the nation.”’ 

And then follows a list of appointments. Ifa 
southern minister should desire to preach from one 


| of their pulpits the privilege would be denied him; 
| yet this negro can use them. 

I have seen it stated fre saan in the papers, || 
| that in the great State of New 
| had actually formed Know-Nothing lodges. This 


ork free negroes 


is the conservative party which the people of the 
South are invited to join, so as to war against the 


| Pope. Sir, we have enemies, a plenty at ourown | 
| doors, without looking across the waters to find 
| others. How is it proposed to sustain the Know- 

Nothing party? By boasting and threats. The | 


gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Sot_ers]} would 


| have us believe that this party is one of gigantic | 
| power, and that he who has any hopes of a politi- 
| cal future should not be so rash as to combat it. 


He says, ‘‘it has gone sweeping like a whirl- 


| wind’’ and ** annihilating all its opponents.’’ He 

appeals to the fears of gentlemen, and talks to | 
| them of political graves—let him take heed lest 
| when looking around for burial places for others, | 


he shail himself be consigned toa political grave as 


_ deep as the ‘gloom where dreary chaos reigns,”’ 
'and where he may be even beyond the reach of 
| that politico geological explorer of whom he spoke, 
| who, at some future day, is to search for the op- 


ponents of Know-Nothingism among the fossil 
remains of an extinct race. I, sir, tender my 
thanks to the eloquent gentlemen from Mississippi 


_and South Carolina [Mr. Barry and Mr. Kerr] || 
| for their exposition of the objects and aims of the | 
Know-Nothings, and for their moral courage in | 
being first on this floor to assail the principles of | 
this new order. With keen blades and stalwart | 


blows they shivered into fragments the crazy mail 


that but feebly protected this staggering carcass | 
of galvanized Federalism, and exhibited it in its | 
nakedness and hideous deformity to the gaze of || 


the world. The order had not then so fully de- 
veloped its anti-slavery sentiment. The gentleman 


claimed for it ‘‘ intense nationality.’? We were to | 


hear no more of the invasion of southern rights; 


if they dared make the attempt he himself would || 


meet his northern friends at Mason and Dixon’s 
line, not as brothers, but with ‘ banner, brand 
and bow.’’ Let him adhere to this determination 


when the rights of the South are invaded; let him | 
be prepared to defend them; when the Scots cross | 
the border line, let him, as a true knight, wind the | 


cornage horn. 
Know-Nothingism professes to be eminently 


patriotic, struggling for thecommon weal, not for || 


office. Well, Mr. Chairman, why is it, that 


wherever they have reached power they have | 
proscribed all, from the highest officials even down || 


to the hog constables of the little towns. Antici- 
pating a majority in the next House of Repre- 
sentatives, there are already hosts of applicants for 


[February 2, 
Ho. or Reps, 
the places within its gift. Yes, sir, if all the mey 
who aspire to these offices were formed into regi, 
ments and drilled for a few weeks, General Scott 
could take them to the Crimea and carry Sebas. 
topol by storm. They are looking after all th. 
places, from the Speaker’s chair down to the hum. 
ble office held by the sable high-priest who wip. 
isters at the altars of the temple of Cloacina, jy 
the basement of this Capitol. [Laughter.] Look 
at their election in this city! It was an extraord. 
inary affair. They seemed to be after the ex. 
chequer, the first thing, like Sir John Faistag. 
They desired to get the control of the funds of the 
Washington National Monument. They banded 
together in this capital and proscribed such men 
as General Winfield Scott, William W. Seaton, 
General Walter Jones, Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, 
and others, to make room for such renowned and 
august individuals as Vespasian Ellis, French §. 

Evans, et id omne genus. Yes, sir, General Scott 

was proscribed; the eagle was stricken from his 

aerie to put the mousing owl there. This plot js 

said to have been concocted at the National Coun- 

cil of Know-Nothings held at Cincinnati. What 

right had these intolerant proscriptionists to take 

in charge the monumentto Washington? Let his 
| own words rebuke them. _ read from a letter 

written by the Father of his country to a com. 
|, mittee of the Baptist church of Virginia. After 
|| paying a high and just compliment to the Baptists 
|| for their patriotism and liberality, he says: 

‘¢ If L could have entertained the slightest apprehension 

that the Constitution framed in the convention where I had 

| the honor to preside might possibly endanger the religious 

rightsof any ecclesiastical society, certainly I would never 

have placed my signature to it; and if I could now con- 

ceive that the General Government might ever be so admin- 
|| istered as to render the liberty of conscience insecure, | beg 

| you will be persuaded that no one would be more zealous 

than myself to establish effectual barriers against the hor- 
rors of spiritual tyranny, and every species of religious 
persecution; for you doubtless remember I have oftea 
expressed my sentiments that every man, conducting him- 
self as a good citizen, and being accountable to God alone 
for his religious opinions, ought to be protected in wor- 
shipping the Deity according to the dictates of his own 
conscience.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard many strange 
sentiments expressed in this Hall, but there was 
one uttered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Banks,] which, for boldness and originality, 
surpasses allothers. After speaking of the power, 
the secret plans, the covered cavernous ways of 
the order, he says: 

‘*Sir, it is the people who are passing through these 
avenues, those who make judges and district attorneys, and 
they will take care of them all. They will take care of the 
|| juries and sheriffs as well as the judges.”’ 


|| The startling announcement has been made by 
|| a Representative on the floor of the American 
|| Congress, that this secret order is to take charge of 
] the judges and juries of the country. Yes, sir, it 
|| is to lay its ruthless hand upen the judicial ermine. 
|| When that is done, our laws will not be worth 
the paper on which they are written. If the 
judges of the courts are to be overawed by the 
| combinations and machinations of midnight con- 
| spirators, what becomes of our individual safety’ 
| Is such an association fit for American citizens? 
Can it be commended to the South? The judici- 
ary is the great shield of our protection. Destroy 
it, and the Constitution would be no more than 4 
| rope of sand. , 
hese people took care of Judge Loring. This 
is an illustration of the feeling existing in what 
| is called the Athens of America. There a judge 
is prescribed for doing what he Guekaioey 
believed to be his duty. He did his duty; and 
| presume that no man will here deny it. He de- 
livered up to his owner, after a patient hearing of 
|| all the facts, the fugitive slave, Anthony Burns; 
_and for this he is proscribed and hunted down 
| as a wild beast. This is what is meant by the 
taking care of judges. ; 

Is not a Know-Nothing association illegal? It 
_ has been so held by one of the ablest jurists of the 
_country. Judge Porter, of Pennsylvania, once & 
member of the Cabinet, in a Jate charge to a grand 
jury in reference to it, used this language: 

“< Ifany numberof men combine to form themselves into 
| an association by agreements, vows, or oaths, to control 
the opinions and votes of any portion of our citizens 10 the 
exercise of their suffrages, so that they shall vote not ac- 
| cording to their own choice or the dictates of their own 
consciences, but as a majority of such association shall 
determine, it is a conspiracy, and punishable as such by 
| indictment. 
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« And you will remember that itis the agreement to do 
she act that constitutes the criminality, even if the actitself 
pe not done. It may be well here to observe, that, if any 
nerson or persons shall have unthinkingly, unadvisedly, or 
witout being aware of the criminal character of such an 
get, joined such association, or taken upon himself any 

ich vows, Obligations, or Oaths, they are not binding upon 
him in Jaw, and Ought not to bein morals. He will enact 
the part ofa good citizen by eschewing all such fellowship | 
or association, and abandoning the illegal enterprise.” 


This Know-Nothingism is a step in advance of 
Jesuitism. It combines higher-law ‘ ism’’—it 
claims supremacy over all laws. Is such an in- | 
stitution to be tolerated ? | 

“Is law to be perverted from its course ? 
Is abject fraud to league with brutal force ? 
is freedom to be crushed, and every son 
Who dares maintain her cause to be undone ? | 
Is base corruption creeping through the land 
To plan and work her ruin underhand?”’ | 


Mr. Chairman, in the sincerity of my heart, I | 
hope the people of the South will take warning, 
and not affiliate with such an organization. 1 
have reason to believe that many good and patri- 
otic men in the South, of both political parties, 
have joined this new movement. Itisto be hoped 
they will take warning in time. I beseech them 
to study more closely the aims of this order, be- 
fore deeiding in its favor. I beseech theih to test 
“ Sam’’ by his principles, and they will find that, 
like the evil spirit when touched with the spear of | 
Ithuriel, he will squat, toad like, to the earth. | 
They will find that ** Sam,”’ the good genius of this 
Know-Nothing order, has flirted and caressed with 
every ‘ism’ of the day. Sir, I proclaim it with 
pride, that the State which | have the honor, in 
part, to represent has, at all times and under all | 
circumstances, been true to the Constitution and 
the Union. She is eminentiy conservative, and 
no ‘* ism’’ ever got foothold there, and for this she 
has been charged with being always asleep. Bet- 
ter, far better, that she should sleep on, than to | 
arouse from her slumbers to find herself locked in 


tine, dubbed by its godfathers with the eupho- 
nious and classical sobriquet of ‘Sam.’ I have 
too high a regard for my native State, to suspect, 
for even a moment, that her people will be con- 
trolled by such influences. North Carolina will | 
do nothing to endanger the liberties of her people 
and the union of these States—nothing to tarnish 
the bright escutcheon of her ancient renown. In | 
the olden time she was the first to rise up against 
the oppressions of the British King. Within her 
borders the first declaration of independence was 
made—the hiils of Mecklenberg first echoed the | 
hosannas of a people who had declared themselves | 
free and independent, and along Carolina’s mount- 
ain passes first reverberated the sacred hymn of 
freedom, ‘‘nature’s melodious anthem,”’’ as her 
patriotic sons hailed with soul-stirring shouts the 
new-born Goddess of American liberty. The men | 
of that day met openly and boldly; and God for- 
bid that their descendants should discard the noble 
example. 

If there are laws requiring repeal or amendment, | 
why not go about the work openly as heretofore? 
The time is not auspicious for the southern people | 
to inaugurate new practices. It is said, that in 
the Know-Nothing councils the majority govern | 
absolutely, and that the national council governs | 
the State councils. Who can tell what mandatory 
edicts this National Council may issue? Northern 
Know-Nothings control it; northern Know-Noth- | 
ings are in favor of excluding all persons who 
cannot read and write from voting. Will their | 
southern brethren stand with them on that plat- 


form? The North has kept the South poor by || 


high protective tariffs and navigation laws; has | 
drawn from it that wealth which would have ena- | 
bled it to educate all its people, and now, because 
we have a large number of persons who have not 
received the benefits of an education, the northern 
Know-Nothings arrogantly propose to add insult 
to injury, by declaring to us who are to be admit- 
ted to the right of suffrage. They had as well let 
us alone; we can manage our own affairs. The 
Whigs of the South have, heretofore, advocated 
principles. Why quit them now? Why should 
any southern Democrat quit his party now? It | 
has proved itself equal to every emergency. Under | 
its principles the country has prospered. It is the | 
party of progress, of States-rights, of the Consti- | 
tution; pledged to maintain ail its guarantees. | 
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General Pierce has proved true to the principles 
upon which he was elected, true to the Constitu- 
tion, and consequently true to the South. If he 
has lost ground, he has lost it by maintaining the 
rights of the South. He has proved himself a 
friend to the South. Ingratitude is not a trait in 
southern character, and every true Democrat in 
the southern States will sustain his Administration 
so long as he stands on that great platform, the 
** Constitution of our country,’’ and administers 
the Government upon the principles of that instru- 
ment, 





THE COLLINS STEAMERS, &c. 


SPEECH OF HON. S. R. MALLORY, 
OF FLORIDA, 
In tue Senate, February 27, 1855. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill 
providing for the transportation of the United 
States Mail in Ocean Steamers— 

Mr. MALLORY said: 

Mr. Presment: Before the motion to adjourn 
was made, | was proceeding to say that I should 
have contented myself with a silent vote but for 
the observations of the honorable Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Stuart] upon the condition of the 
Navy, and the incidental reflection on the pro- 
priety of the recommendations of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs in regard to the service. If any 
other member of the committee would now rise to 
respond to the assertions of that Senator, it would 
afford me greater pleasure to keep my seat than 
to say a word in response. 

1 confess, Mr. President, that the proposition 
now before the Senate, coming as it does from the 
House of Representatives, struck me with sur- 
prise; and I concur in every word uttered by the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Bur- 
LER] on that subject. I very much mistake the 
sentiment of this body if it will, upon a full discus- 
sion of the question, surrender the power which 
it now holds over this question of notice. In look- 
ing at the facts of the case, I find that they lie in 
a nut-shell, and I propose to state them briefly to 
the Senate. 

The offer of Mr. Collins made on the Gth of 
March, 1846, contemplated the building of five 
ships. Whether this offer was induced by the 
Postmaster General or not, I am unprepared to 
say. Itisenough that Mr. Collins came to Wash- 
ington with this offer to build five ships of not 
less than two thousand tonseach. The minimum 
size was fixed@o suit his convenience and not that 
of the Government. Another stipulation was, that 
they were to be ‘of great speed and sufficigntly 
strong for war purposes.”’ This provision will strike 
the mind of every Senator who looks to the char- 
acter of the contract. I suppose the term ‘* war 
purposes’? embraces every possible incident and 
contingency of naval warfare, from the transport- 
ation of troops and munitions of war, to fighting 
battles upon the high seas, yard-arm to yard-arm. 
We are left to float on the sea of conjecture as to 
the exact understanding of the contractors; but we 
may by examining the specifications by which 
these vessels were constructed determine for our- 
selves whether they are fit for war purposes or 
not, and to what extent. 

‘The Collins contract provided for the construc- 
tion of five steamships, which should carry the 
mails, meking twenty trips per annum, for the 
annual compensation of $385,000. Four ships 
only were constructed. In 1852 the contractors 
appealed to Congress, alleged their inability to con- 
tinue their service without ruinous loss, produced 


| their exhibi<s to show receipts and disbursements, 


and asked to be paid (if my recollection be cor- 


| rect, for | have no data before me) $858,000 per 


annum, they agreeing to make twenty-six instead 
of twenty trips per annum. ‘This proposition 
startled the country at the time. The dispropor- 
tion between the proposed increase of compensa- 


_ tion and the service to be performed was remark- 


able. Rival companies, contractors, and proprie- 
tors of ocean steamers came to Washington, active 
competition was awakened, and it was soon ascer- 
tained that the service then actually performed by 
the Collins ships could be performed by others for 
the same compensation, with an increase. Dut 
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the friends of the Collins line were strong, and 


they triumphed. Congress yielded to their de- 
raands, but, in doing so, reserved the right of 
giving the notice in question. In this condition 
of the subject, sir, while therepresentatives of the 
people and the States here assembled are strug- 
gling to restrict the public expenditure within wise 
and legitimate limits, we receive a proposition for 
this very mail service which, if accepted, will save 
some $300,000 of the public money per annum. 
Sir, from whom does this come? Not from a 
mere speculator or unknown adventurer, certainly, 
but from an American citizen, whose reputation 
as an enterprising, accomplished, and successful 
projector of ocean steam navigation is universally 
conceded in this country, and is familiar to Eu- 
rope. [lis offer is to perform the same service, in 
the same time and manner in which it is now 
performed by the Collins ships, for $19,250 per 
trip, or $500,000 per annum. If we accept this 
offer we save to the public Treasury $357,500 per 
annum, asum more, I apprehend, than the total 
expenditures within my own State for postal ser- 
vice. Now, sir, why should we not accept this 
offer? Are weat liberty to reject it? Can any 
doubt exist that it is not made in good faith, made 
with a bona fide intention of complying with its 
terms? Why, sir, if the national reputation, 
enterprise, and wealth of Mr. Vanderbilt afford us 
no security upon this point, certainly, the declara- 
tions of the Senator from Tennessee must remove 
ll reasonable doubt. That Senator rises in his 
place here, and upon his responsibility indorses 
this proposition, and declares further, that the 
party in question stands ready, if his offer be ac- 
cepted, to enter into bonds in the sum of $2,000,000 
for the faithful performance of its stipulations. 
This we must regard as conclusive; and that the 
Senate so regards it is evident from the fact that 


|} the honorable Senator’s declarations have been 


received unquestioned, and no Senator here doubis 
his authority or the sincerity with which the 
proposition Is made. 

Mr. President, to myself this proposition and 
these statements are as new as they were unex- 
pected; nor was | aware that this service could be 
performed upon terms so favorable to the country. 
Of Mr. Vanderbilt | know personally nothing, 
never having seen him to my knowledge; but for 
the reasons stated I do not feel at liberty, nor do I 
understand how others can, to disregard his prop- 
osition. 

The honorable Senator from Delaware, [Mr. 
Bayanrp,] who submitted a few brief remarks on 
the question a short time since, but who, I trust, 
will give us his views in full before the vote is 
taken, said that the difference between the offer of 
Mr. Vanderbilt and the amount we are now pay- 
ing, is more than compensated by the postages we 
now receive, which postages he indicated would 
be less than they are at present, if the vessels took 
a longer time to make the trips. In reply to that 
1 have merely to say, that whatever the ume may 
be which is made by Mr. Collins’s ships, Mr. Van- 
derbilt undertakes to make. But, sir, it must be 
remembered that time was not an element of the 
Collins contract, and he was at liberty to cross the 
Atlantic in whatever time his own interest might 
dictate; and that, under his existing contract, 
should the speed of his ships, with increasing age 
or decay, be diminished one half, the Government 
would be powerless to accelerate it; and hence, sir, 
you will at once perceive that Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
offer to make the time of the Collins line, fixing, 
as it does, a minimum time, is more favorable to 
the Government than the existing contract with 
Mr. Collins. | have no doubt that he would excel 
the Collins time, sir; for in this progressive age, 
when the ingenuity of man is devising means to 
annihilate time, when the telegraph is becoming a 
‘slow coach’’ to our impatience, the ship which 
makes the run between New York and Liverpool 
but one hour quicker than all others, will neces- 
sarily have the preference of mails and passen- 
gers. . 

My honorable friend from Delaware, I think, 
is in error as to the question of postage. The 
postage stated in our official returns for the past 
fiscal year, from the Collins contract, is $153,377; 
while the difference, as I have heretofore shown, 
between the Collins and Vanderbilt offers, is 
$357,500. Upon this point I will not dwell, for 
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the figures speak for themselves; but I will ask I deem it proper to reply to it somewhat in de- 


gentlemen to examine them and determine whether 
they should be disregarded. 

With me, sir, the propriety of our appropria- 
tions of the public money is controlled, not by 
their amount, but by their legality and national 
policy and expediency. But, while for legitimate 
objects of appropriation, a wise liberality may fre- 
quently be the soundest economy, I trust 1 may 
never be found voting away a dollar of the public 
money without justification upon these premises, 

That the Collins steamers appeal to our national 
pride, and merit, to a certain extent, national sup- 
port, | am ready to admit; and in all that has been 
said here of the enterprise, boldness, and success 
of their projector, their thorough adaptation to the 
transportation of mails and passengers, and of 
their superiority of speed and details of structure, 
I fully concur. As carriers between the shores of 
Great Britain and the United States they stand 
unequaled. Nor have I failed to observe the 
national advantages derived from that bold and 
superior effort in the casting and construction of 
engines and machinery among us which the enter- 
— and success of Mr. Collins originated. We 
1 


ave made rapid progress in our means and ability || 


to meet, in our machine shops, the wants of ocean 


steam navigation; and I know that the construc- | 


tion of the engines, shafts and cylinders for these 
ships developed and encouraged these means and 
this ability in a remarkable manner. 

But, sir, in admitting this we cannot fail to see 
that every day develops some new and useful ad- 
dition to our means of ocean navigation, and that 
we are upon the threshold of startling discoveries 
or improvements which will bring all parts of the 


earth in closer proximity, and which must neccs- | 


sarily advance the general good of our race. Even | 
while we are here speaking, a steamer of twenty | 


thousand tons, or six times the size of either of 
the Collins ships, is being constructed in Great 
Britain for the Australian trade; and the genius of 
man is devising the means of crossing the Atlantic 
in six days. Now, sir, since, through the judi- 
cious aid of this Government, the Collins ships 
have been created and maintained, why should 
we declare in advance, that similar aid shall not 
be extended to others? Why should we, by sur- 
rendering our right to terminate this contract, and 
declaring it absolute for the next five years, de- 
prive ourselves of the power of making a better 
one within that time? Suppose next year steam- 
ers should be built to cross the Atlantic in eight 
days, what chance of profitable competition could 
they possibly have while the Collins ships receive 
this $858,000? In such an event, we would be 
compelled to purchase the Collins ships to get 
them out of our way. But, sir, what right have we 
thus gratuitously to tie the hands of our succes- 
sors, and to preclude them from availing them- 
selves of all the advantages which science and 
discovery may hold out in ocean navigation? 
None whatever, sir; and depend upon it, that this 
proposition will sound strangely in the ears of our 
people. 

But, Mr. President, it was not my design to 
discuss this branch of the subject, but to reply to 
those who have deemed it proper upon this occa- 
sion to denounce our Navy, and incidentally to 
condemn your naval committees. 

The honorable Senator from Texas [Mr. Rusk] 
speaks of the great advantages our commercial 
marine derives from our appropriations to the Col- 
lins steamers. I do not perceive this so clearly, 
sir; nor do I see any advantage which would not 
equally accrue to it from appropriations to any 
other steamships. If we appropriated money 


generally to steamships, [ could readily under- |} 


stand how the shipping interest would be devel- 
oped and fostered; but so long as the business 
between New York and Liverpool remains as it 
if, Supporting one line only, | am unable to un- 
derstand the Senator’s argument that when we | 
declare that one set of ships exclusively shall | 
receive $858,000 per annum, and shall continue 
to receive it for five years to come, wherein the 
encouragement to other shipsconsists. The honor- 
able Senator speaks in exalted terms of these ships | 
as war steamers; thesame judgment is pronounced 
by the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Srvart,] | 
and as this argument is made and relied upon in | 
both Houses to sustain appropriations for them, | 


| the error of his judgment. 


i| 


tail. 


Sir, depend upon it, my friend from Texas has | 


subject; for 1 know too well, and have too much 
respect for his judgment to suppose that he would 
thus speak if he had done so, or that he would vote 


| never examined either the ships or this view of the | 


an appropriation to place one of these ships in our | 


Navy. 

Mr. RUSK. I would most cheerfully. This 
day, if we wanted a war steamer, I should regard 
them as not only better for service in war than 
any we have in our Navy, but better than any in 
the British or any other navy. 

Mr. MALLORY. Iam glad that my honor- 
able friend announces his opinions so unequivo- 
cally, because | am more than ever convinced that 
he has not examined the condition of our Navy, 


| or that of Great Britain; that he has not duly con- 


sidered the requisites of war steamers; and that I 


shall be able, perhaps, to show even to himself 


He regards them, as 
war steamers, superior to the naval ships of Bri- 
tain or France. 

Mr. RUSK. Of equal tonnage. 

Mr. MALLORY. That is equivalent to saying 
that they are equal to the largest British or ’rench 
war steamers—for, if my memory be correct, the 
Baltic’s tonnage is not exceeded by that of the 
Royal Albert, the John Watt, the Agamemnon, 
the Napoleon, or by many of the first-rate ships of 
those navies. 

The contract between the Government and Mr. 
Collins contains a stipulation that these steamers 
should have ‘‘ great speed’? and be built ‘‘ suffi- 
ciently strong for war purposes.”’? Now, sir, I 
have never understood what was meant by ** war 
purposes,’’ nor was it understood by the Govern- 
ment examiners of these vessels. ‘The transport- 
ation of troops, provisions, mails, dispatches, or 
munitions of war, during the existence of a mari- 
time war, are embraced within the term ‘** war 
purposes;”’ yet the contracting parties must have 
meant more than this, for such duties may be per- 
formed by any steamship in our ports, and by 
many of them, under certain circumstances, better 
than the Collins ships. But, sir, these duties are 
required only during actual hostilities, whereas 
the most efficient, as well, perhaps, as the most 
glorious, service of a war vessel is to cruise in 
times of peace and to exhibit such a readiness and 


adaptation for war as to make peace preferable to 


our enemies. 

But, sir, to me these terms, if they imply any- 
thing, must be understood to mean an ability to 
fight the battles of our country upon the high seas. 
Upon this ground we can all stand without mis- 
apprehension; for these terms at once recall to the 
mind not only the glorious struggles of our own 
Navy—when ship to ship and yard-arm to yard- 
arm, we snatched the sceptre of invincibility from 
Britain—but those memorable fleet battles and 
single combats of ships upon the great deep which 
have been treasured in the songs of every age. 

And here let me ask my honorable friend (Mr. 
Rusk] if he has any knowledge of decided naval 
batties having been fought ata greater distance 
between ships than pistol shot? Why, sir, I 
could recall a hundred to his mind, in which the 
struggle was hand to hand; and he well knows 
that Britain won her glorious character on the 
deep only through her habit of close fighting. 


The two ections which most distinguished our | 
naval courage and seamanship were those between - 


the Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis, and be- 
tween the Constitution and Guerriere. 


In the first || 


riveted together, could have receive 
| injury from such an encounter. 


the rammers of our guns had to be thrust through |! 


the ports of the enemy to enable us to load; and 
not a gun disturbed the deathly stillness of the 
Constitution’s decks until the enemy was within 
pistol range. In sucha contest, sir, when the de- 
structive character of sea batteries is augmented a 
hundred fold, when rapidity and accuracy in gun- 


nery practice are in full development, what would | 
become of such ships as these, whose side wheels, || 


shafts, boilers, and machinery, whose very life, 


_in short, are all defenseless upon the surface, and 
exposed to utter annihilation by a single shot? | 


My friend speaks of their great speed. Let me 
ask him to point out the advantages of speed in 
such contestsas | have described. To fight at all, 
ships must be in close proximity. The very char- 





acter of their element renders successful fichtiy 


frigates now in progress. 
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at any distance out of the question; and of what 
benefit to war ships would be the speed of the 
locomotive, if with its speed were combined the 
locomotives exposure and vulnerability? Bat, sir 
the argument in favor of this great speed is fala. 
cious. Great speed in large ships can only be 
attained by great boiler surface, and great con. 
sumption of fuel, and while the first exposes the 
boiler to every shot, the latter deprives the ship of 
the power of remaining at sea beyond a few days, 

Now, sir, the Collins ships burn from eighty to 
one hundred tons of coal every twenty-four hours, 
and this enormous consumption must ever prevent 
them from carrying our flag into distant seas; for 
they could not carry sufficient coal to sustain 
themselves; nor can we belive for a moment that, 
sharp and lean as they are, anything like present 
speed could be maintained, if armed and provis- 
ioned, and strengthened as ships of war. But, 
apart from all this sir, their construction asshown 
by the specifications accompanying the contract, 
prove them to be extremely weak and light in 
comparison to vessels built as war ships; and to 
make this apparent, we have but to examine end 
compare them with the construction of the steam 

While these frigates are 
timbered with the best of seasoned live oak, and 


| planked with white oak, the frames of the Collins 


ships are composed of white oak, locust, chesnut 
and cedar, and they are planked with pine. These 
different woods are all of unequal durability; their 
decay under the various modifications of wear and 
tear must be unequal; and the result is, that repairs 
must always be needed. Their pine bottoms are 
an insuperable objection. Not that pine is less 


. durable than the white oak in our naval ships, but 


because it does not hold the bolts, or what is tech- 
nically called the fastenings, so well. The action 
ot the powerful engines of these ships produces a 
constant tremulous action upon tlie hull, which, 
in addition to other obvious causes tends to shake 
or disturb the bolts which hold the planking to the 
timbers; and the fibre of the oak resists this ten- 
dency far better than pine. 

The specifications alluded to show the frames 
of these ships to be ‘* four feet from center to 
center, and the timbers to ride ten inches;’’ that 
is, to a surface of twenty inches of timber there 
is immediately adjoining an opening of twenty- 
eight inches. Here it will be seen that solidity 
was sacrificed to speed, and to these mixed tim- 
bers of light cedar, locust, and chestnut—planked 
with pine—and having between them these extraor- 
dinary spaces (extraordinary for war vessels) of 
twenty-eight inches, must we look for the causes 
of the Arctic’s loss. The Vesta which sunk her, 
was about two hundred tons burden, and her cut- 
water, it will be remembered, remained wedged 
in between the timbers of the Arctic. Every man 
conversant with this subject—nay, every sensible 
man in the country—must see that, had the Arc- 
tic’s sides been constructed as our naval shipsare, 
such a thing could not have occurred. The thick- 
ness of the sides of the new steam frigates is 


| twenty-four inches at the water line—a solid wall 


of live oak frames and white oak planks—and to 


| twenty-six inches of timber there is a space only 


of eight inches. Sucha mass of the best timber, 
twenty-four inches thick, thoroughly bolted and 
d no material 
But, when the 
Vesta struck the Arctic, stem on, in the fore 
channels, she unfortunately struck between the 
frames, or in the open space, and the pine plank- 
ing offered the only resistance. When these gave 
way the ship filled. 
I have seen an account of a collision between an 
iron steamer and a merchant ship, which was so 


_ remarkably like the case of the Arctic that I deem 


it worthy of quotation. It is this: 


‘The ship Young Brander, Hamilton, of and from New 
Orleans, which was in contact with the iron screw steamer 
Pactolius, off Tuskar, was struck in the fore channels, cut- 
ting the ship from the water up to five planks on deck, 
carrying away mizen top mast, back stay, lanyard, and 
main-brace ; eight timbers were stove in, and all the thick 
work and water-ways between decks, and from forty to 
fifty knees, were broken, starting almosg every butt in the 
ship. The iron cutwater of the steamer, weighing about 
two tons, was driven clean through the side of the ship, 
till it reached the cargo of cotton, when it broke, and re- 
mained hanging to the ship after, the collision—the steamer 


|| Was going at the rate of thirteen knots atthe time. Captain 
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Hamilton had the usual lights set, and a man on the look- 
out, who warned the steamer to keep off. It would cost 
from £3,000 to £4,000 to repair the ship, and the Captain 
haw sued the steamer for damages. The same steamer was 
aiterward in collision with a bark, and had to put into 
Liverpool for repairs.” 

Such being the weak materials of these light 
passenger ships, let us look at their fastening. 
They are not through bolted; that is, the outside 
plank is spiked and tree-nailed (or pegged) to the 
timbers only, and not through the inside or ceiling 
plank; and these inside plank, in like manner are 
unconnected with the outside plank. Now, in our 
new steam frigates, and I have most carefully 
gone over, Step by step, the one in progress :at 
this navy-yard, every outside plank has two cop- 
ner bolts going through every frame which it 
crosses, and through the inside plank where it is 
riveted, besides two short bolts. 

The knees, those most important parts, upon 
which the general strength so much depends, are 
not bolted through the outside plank or wales to 
give the requisite strength, as is universally the 
case with our substantial naval ships; and they 
have so much iron fastening in them, that, taken 
in connection with their general structure for light- 
ness and speed, it can hardly be expected that 
they will last over ten years of good service. 

Naval steamships, constructed for fighting, giv- 
ing and receiving broadsides, can never attain the 
speed of merchant ships built for no such purpose. 

A ship of war must not only possess the power 
to destroy an adversary, but she must herself be 
able to withstand his shock. Consequentiy her 
boilér and all other vital parts of her machinery 
must be placed below the water-line, out of his 
reach, and when this is done, no very great speed 
is attainable; and hence it must be that the mer- 


chant steamers of all nations must greatly excel | 


in speed their naval steamers. The boilers of the 
Collins ships built high for greater steam surface, 
project far above the lower deck, and consequently 
not only is the boiler exposed to every shot, but 
the beams uniting the sides of the ship, are cut 
away to make room for it. The shaft of their 
paddle-wheels is three feet at least above the main 
deck; and this brings a large portion of the ma- 
chinery above the main deck. Thus it will be 
seen that, to obtain speed, the boiler and the shaft 
are, in these ships, necessarily placed so high that 
for a length of near one hundred feet amid-ships 
of these so-called war steamers, there are but three 
beams in each of their two decks; and it is on one 
of these decks that it is proposed to mount the 
guns—guns which weigh, with their carriages, 
each ten tons. 

But, Mr. President, I will not go further into 
these details; for surely I havesaid enough to show 
gentlemen their light, buoyant, and elegant struc- 


wre, so admirably adapted to speed, but so un- | 


suited for war purposes. The Senator from 
Michigan has produced here a letter written by 
Commodore Perry two years ago, and one writ- 
ten by Commodore Stewart a few days ago, since 
this subject was agitated in Congress, both appa- 
rently sustaining the character of these ships as 
war vessels. Sr, I havea high regard for Com- 
modore Stewart. I feel towards him, sir, as every 
American should feel towards one who has done 
so much to establish and maintain his country’s 
honor. But yet, sir, great names have with me 
but little weight when unsustained by reason; and 
unless the conclusions to which Commodore Stew- 
art arrives are supported by other arguments than 
those given in this letter, | must be pardoned for 
adhering to my own judgment. I do not think 
that Commodore Perry would dissent from any 


fact I have stated to-night, or from any conclusion | 


| have drawn from them; norcan I perceive, taking 
his letter and his various other official reports and 
letters upon these ships together, that there is any 
essential difference in our views. 


And, sir, let me tell my honorable friends from | 


Michigan and Texas (Mr. Sruarr and Mr. Rusx] 
that, when it became apparent to the British Gov- 
ernment that war with Russia was inevitable, and 
she began to count up her available resources, 
her side-wheel ships were not held or enumerated 
a8 * war steamers,” but as transports. A board 
of experienced officers examined the whole subject 
of naval warfare, and reported against the ability 
of side wheels for war purposes. Britain at once 
began to put propellers into her sailing ships, 


| and she now has the most powerful fleet of war 

| ships that ever floated. None of them have at- 

tained anything like the speed of the Collins 
ships. They are sailing ships with an auxiliary 
screw, and their steam power is secondary to their 
sailing power. These eons ships of Britain and 
France, possessing, as they do, all the power, 
advantages, and ability of thoroughly appointed 

| sailing liners, with an auxiliary steam power of 
from four to seven knots, are the most formidable 
naval batteries afloat. All their machinery is below 
the water line, secure from shot; and should they, 
in any close hand to hand struggle, lilre those of 
Trafalgar, Navarino, or the Nile, have every spar 
shot away, and their hulls above water riddled 
with shot, so far from impairing their efficiency, 
their submerged machinery would but drive them 
the faster, and their tremendous batteries would 
still be as deadly. These ships are striking illus- 
trations of the remark of one of England’s brilliant 

| naval commanders—Captain Plunkett, I think— 
that ‘*a side-wheel ship paddles best without her 
sails, and sails best without her paddles; whereas 
a propeller screws best wish her sails, and sails best 
wilh her screw.”’ 

Mr. President, in further reply to the assertions 
so broadly made, of the ability of these Collins 
ships to engage in naval battles upon the sea with 
ships of equal size, I will observe, that, in my 
judgment, the perfection of a~war ship would bea 
combination of the greatest known speed and the 
heaviest known battery in one vessel; or, in other 
words, a ship of a hundred and forty heavy guns 
having the speed of the Collins ships. But this, 
from the very nature and requirements of the sub- 
ject, has not been, nor does it seem likely to be, 
attained; and we must combine these two elements 
of power—speed and battery—in such manner as 
will best accomplish the particular end in view. 
This country must always maintain a certainaum- 

_ ber of ships in foreign and distant seas, and neces- 
_ sarily upon protracted cruises. Without colonies, 
coal depots, or refitting stations, (with which Brit- 
| ain and France are so well supplied,) these ships 
| must have the ability to maintain themselves at 
| sea without resort to port. They must be manned, 
| provisioned, and furnished with all things needful 
and necessary for a long voyage and constant 
efficiency. Such ships must be large, with heavy 
| batteries. The space allotted to coals must be 
comparatively small, and steam, which must be 
auxiliary only to their sailing qualities, must be 
resorted to only upon special emergencies. They 
cannot steam fast; for, in the first place, the space 
below the water line, allotted to machinery and 
the size of the boiler, must be limited, while the 
consumption of fuel must be reduced to the mini- 
mum quantity. In such ships, therefore, we must 
sacrifice speed for battery. But the ships of our 
coastwise or home squadron, whose operations 
are confined to our own seas and shores, whose 
cruises from port may be limited to a few days, 
with ship-yards, and coal depots, andwork-shops 
ever under their lea, such ships are required to be 
fast; they are the eyes of the country; and their 
glances at anything approaching our shores should 
be rapidly taken. Here, then, we may well sacri- 
fice battery for speed; but it must be a speed com- 
bined with powers of defense and endurance. The 
speed of the Collins ships, so long as their fuel 
| lasted, would certainly enable them to escape an 
enemy, or evade an engagement, which their ex- 
posed and defenseless hulls and machinery would 
‘render fatal; for the breaking of a crank, or the 
bursting of a steam pipe or boiler—an enemy’s 
| broadside at close quarters could hardly fail to do 
this—would leave them as helpless upon the sea 
|| as a crippled bird. 
| If it shall appear, Mr. President, that our pub- 
lic service requires such ships as these, it is the 
| dictate of wisdom and economy to build them our- 
selves, and in doing so, to make those improve- 
| ments and avoid those errors which experience 
‘| has taught us. These ships already show evi- 
|| dences of weakness and decay. One of them, if 
my memory serves me correctly, is running her 
third shaft, and their repairs, as shown by the 
exhibits of Mr. Collins, are frequent and expen- 
sive. I presume a proposition will be made be- 
fore long to dispose of them to the Government; 
| but I trust that we shall have wisdom enough to 
crush any such folly. The time is rapidly ap- 
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proaching when they will demand thorough and 
most expensive repairs; and it is just at this par- 

ticular time that a prudent owner would seek to 

get rid of them, and that a prudent purchaser 

would avoid them; for the attempt to repair an 

old steamship, in this progressive day, after hard 

usage, and built of light, mixed, and unseasoned 

materials, is very much like having the wolf by 

the ears, it is useless to hold on, and perilous to 

let her go. 

The honorable Senator from Michigan, Mr. 
President, says that all the money which has been 
expended for our naval ships might as well have 
been thrown into the sea. This is a very strange 
remark. Why, sir, it will sound strangely in the 
ears, not only of our own naval men, but of those 
of Europe. Does not the honorable Senator know 
that our naval ships, for model, material, and con- 
struction; for sailing qualities, buoyancy, and ca- 
pacity for carrying their batteries, crews, and pro- 
visions; for strength and durability; in short, for 
the combined excellencies of naval ships, are 
acknowledged by the naval Powers of Europe to 
have no superiors. Our ships have ever been the 
admiration of all foreign officers, and at this very 
hour, while the honorable Senator from Michigan 
denounces them, they challenge comparison with 
the ships of all other nations. 

Our steam machines have sometimes failed, but 
the reason is obvious. We have no national ma- 
chine shops except the limited establishment at 
this navy-yard; and, relying upon contracts for our 
steam machinery, we are too frequently imposed 
upon in its quality and workmanship. But, sir, 
let me say to the honorable Senator that our frigate 
Mississippi, side-wheel as she is, and therefore 
unfit to fight, has done more service for the same 
expenditure of money than any steamer, merchant 
or otherwise, that floats. Burning but from twenty 
to thirty tons of coal per day, under full steam, 
she has great power, and has performed services 
of the greatest value tothecountry. Let me refer 
him, too, to the San Jacinto, of which accounts 
have reached me to-day. She isa magnificent ship 
in ail respects; makes twelve knots under canvas 
alone; and recently, when two of three blades of 
her propeller broke off, leaving her with but one, 
she made very good headway under steam with 
that one. The honorable Senator from Texas 
alluded to the battles of the last war as being 
fought by men who had learned their profession 
before the mast 

Mr. RUSK. The Senator from South Carolina 
said it was not the merchant marine, but the offi- 
cers of the Navy who fought the last war; and 
my remarks were in answer to that statement. 

Mr. MALLORY. Well, sir, the Senator is 
right in saying that his remarks were based on 
what was said by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina; but in reply, I will remark that the national 
reputation which we have as a naval power rests, 
not upon one or all of the bettles fought by our 
merchant seamen, but upon those fought by our 
Navy. When we entered upon the last war, we 
did so with many misgivings as to the results. In 
the language ofa noble statesman, we went into it 
feeble, and as it were with buta sling in ourhands. 

Mr. RUSK. Willthe honorable Senator allow 
me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. MALLORY. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSK. If there had been no sailors on 
board any of the vessels which fought during the 
last war who had acquired their profession in the 
merchant marine, does he think there would have 
been a single victory? 

Mr. MALLORY. The Senator and myself 
agree perfectly that the merchant marine is the 
school for seamen, not in our own country alone, 
but ia every country. It is that school to which 





, we naturally look for seamen; and we should cher- 


ish and nurture it, and protect it, as the school 
from which our naval seamen are to be drawn. 
Our seamen of the last war were nurtured in the 
commercial marine, but not of our country alone; 
for we had men in our Navy from all parts of the 
habitable globe, although we professed to have 
none but Americans born; and we had men, too, 
of every color. But, sir, what I do say is, that no 
single fight, no number of fights, and no conduct 
of the merchant marine of this country ever gave 
character to our naval warfare. Why, sir, we were 
reminded here but a few days ago, of a striking 
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incident in relation to this subject. When the 
British, forgetful of their own magnanimous char- 
acter, were ruthlessly imitating the deeds of their 
freebooters, and were tearing this capital to pieces, 
a British naval officer mounted the naval monument 
erected to the heroes of the Trripolitan war, and 
which still etands before us, and, snatching the pen 
from the hand of the muse of History, declared that 
she had no use for it, because the American Navy 
had no history to write; and, sir, up to that day, 
with the exception of the Tripolitan war, the taunt 
was partially true; for our Navy had no history to 
write. But, sir, History coon vindicated herself, 
and avenged the insult; for every page of her 
journal of the last war records something which 
shows that our Navy has a history, and a glorious 
history—a history, sir, which, though replete with 
personal daring and devotion, teeming with cour- 
age, and patriotisi crowned with eminent success, 
is unsullied by a single instance of cowardice, or 
a breath of treachery. Yes, sir, our naval men 
restored the pen to History’s hand, and with it the 
sceptre of British invincibility; and, no longer 
breathing the vandal spirit of her despoiling offi- 
cial, the frank and manly hearts of Britain, so 
prone to do justice to an adversary in a fair stand- 
up fight, accorded to our Navy their praises and 
commendations. Individual instances of the heroic 
daring of privateers marked the war. Such was 
the case of the General Armstrong. But these were 
not the features of the struggle which gave us a 
national character asa naval people; but it was 
acquired by the victories and the conduct of such 
men as Hull, Stewart, Lawrence, Bainbridce, 
Perry, and their gallant associates. 

The Senator from Texas speaks of officers idling 
away their time on shore. This remark I fre- 
quently hear made, and to me it ever seems unjust. 

Vhy, sir, we must always have a sullicient num- 
ber of officers to relieve those at sea occasionally. 
Would you keep a man always at sea, always 
abroad from his country? No, sir; it is the inter- 
est of the Republic that they should be identified 
and linked to it by ties no less enduring than those 
which bind us all; and let me say too, that the pro- 
fession which presupposes always abroad, which 
ostracises him from home and kindred, which 
precludes marriage and crushes the holiest afiec- 
tions which cluster around the heart; is unworthy 
the ambition of any honorable mind. But, Mir. 
President, I will not longer detain the Senate, nor 
would I have offered these remarks, made as they 
are, unexpectedly, without preparation or notes, 
crude and unconnected; but for the fact, that, asa 
member of your Committee on Naval Affairs, I do 
not feel myself at liberty to listen to attacks here 
upon the service, based, as I conceived, in palpable 
error, without responding. 1 profess no more 
regard forthe Navy than other gentiemen; but I 
know its past services, its present condition, and 
believe in its glorious future; and while I have a 
seat here, it shall never want a voice to sustain and 
cherish it. I entertain earnest hopes that the bill 
which we have recently passed to promote its efli- 
ciency will breathe new life into the service, and 
that it will soon become what it was at the close 
of the last war. 


DIPLOMATIC SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN PERKINS, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In rHE House or Representatives, 
January 11, 1855. 


Mr. PERKINS eeid: I am instructed by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to report to the 
House, and put upon its passage, the consular 
and diplomatic bill, which it has had under con- 
sideration. 

There are constantly referred to that committee 
claims of different kinds arising under our foreigen 
intercourse, upon the justice and legality of which 
it ls expected to give an opinion. The investiga- 
tion of these claims involves a reference to exist- 
ing law and the customs and practice of the State 
Department. In the discharge of this duty the 
committee has labored constantly under embar- 
rassment from the unsettled character of the rules 
regulating the duties and pay of our foreign agents. 


From a defective organization of the foreien ser- | 
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vice of the Government in the first instance, refer- 


ence has now to be had to precedent rather than 
established law. The consequence is, that a great 
variety of claims are annually presented against 
the Government through uncertainty as to what 
services are properly required to be discharged, 
and the remuneration that should attach to them. 
In deciding upon claims of this character the com- 
mittee has had to be governed either by precedent, 


or the peculiar circumstances of equity in each | 


particular case. 


In this, too, they have met with difficulty; for 


it has happened that our Secretaries of State have 
differed ag to the rules that should govern in many 
of these cases, and the decisions of the Depart- 
ment have, consequently, changed with its adrmin- 
istration. As the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
changes, too, with each Congress—some of its 
members going out, and new ones being added— 
its decisions have increased the uncertainty. 

‘To relieve themselves and the House from the 
evils of this uncertainty, early Jast session the 
committee called upon the head of the Department 
of State for his views as to a thorough remodel- 
ing of our consular and diplomatic systems, in 
order to its establishment on definite principles. 


The Secretary of State replied, referring the com- | 


mittee to the several plans heretofore proposed to 


Conzress for that purpose, and to the expression | 


of his predecessors in office upon them. Healso 


offered the committee access to the suggestions of | 


persons in the foreign employ, and upon file in the 
Department. 

The report of Mr. Livingston, made to Con- 
gress in 1833, and that of Mr. Buchanan in 1846; 
the report of a special committee raised upon the 
subject in this House in 1845, and the bills intro- 
duced into Congress in 1844 and in 1846, end ether 
plans. prepared in the Department, but never pre- 
sented to Congress, were allexamined. Consuiia- 
tion was had with those long engaged, both in the 
consular and diplomatic service of the country; 


and after examination and comparison, the result | 


of the action of the committee was the report and 
bill unanimously presented to this House last ses- 
sion. ‘hat biil was printed and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. It was distrib- 
uted among members of the House, and sent 
abroad to ail our consular and diplomatic agents. 


During the late recess of Congress numerous | 
and valuable suggestions were received in reply | 
from those in the past and actual foreign service | 


of the country; and, at the opening of the present 


session, the bill was taken up from the Committee || was undetermined; the rights of our citizens were 


of the Whole and referred back again to the Com- 
mittee en Foreign Affairs, that it might be revised 
and improved in some of its provisions. 


is the original bill thus matured. It has been mod- 
ified in some of its minor details, but in its general 


character and principles it is identically the same | 


bill that was originally reported. 
things contained in each of the bills heretofore 
before Congress, and embraces everything, it is 


| believed, in which previous bills have been unan- || 
imous. 


Its provisions cannot, therefore, be re- 
garded in the light of experiments, but rather as 
the results of the exnerience of ali who have been 
— occupied with, or have examined, the 
subject. 


In asking, Mr. Speaker, the attention of the 


House for a few momenta, while I point out the 
reforms in our existing systems proposed by this 


make interesting to the House a subject neces- 
sarily of so much detail. Ido not design to speak 
of the foreign policy of the country, nor of the necessity 
of some kind of machinery for conducting it. 1 take 
it for granted that the age of entire national iso- 
lation has passed, and that, however independent 


we may be of other Governments in our foreign | 


policy, still we are now, and will ever be, neces- 
sarily bound to them, in a certain degree, by ties 
of commerce and humanity that, with the increase 
of knowledge among mankind, will bring the peo- 
ple of this country more into connection with the 
people of the rest of the world, and, at the same 


| time, multiply the points of contact between our 
|| own and other Governments. 

Iwill, also, in what I have to say, take it for granted | 
that a system of foreign ministers and consuls resident 
abroad, such as has been found necessary in the expe- ' 
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rience of all other civilized Governments, is required 
under our own Government. 

To the existence of such a class of men 
Wheaton, in his Law of Nations, has ascribed 
the great advance of Europe in civilization within 
the last century; and, as our forefathers, after em. 
ploying special ministers during the Revolution 
and under the Confederation, decided on the first 
nominations of foreign ministers (in 1790) under 
General Washington, that they should be perma. 
nent, and, as such, ministers and consuls were et 
once, and have continued to- be since, appointed, 
I shall take it for granted that their existence way 
wisely provided. 

I wish simply to call the attention of members to 
some of the most striking evils in the machinery of our 
jirecign intercourse, and I shall indicate, without ar- 
guing, the remedies proposed for them in the bill before 
the Liouse. 

The first great evil results from our having oricin. 
ally adopted, in 1789, with very little modijication, ihe 
Joreign system of the Engtish Government. 


posed in principle to our own, and its peculiar. 
ties, ill-adapted to the nature of our Government 
at its origin, have grown with our developiient 
into great and positive evils. 

The grade of diplomatic rank was artificial and 
involved. 

It required an expensive provision of outfit en- 
tirely unsuited to our institutions. 

Its salaries were left chiefly to the discretion of 
the Executive. 

It was without proper guards upon the action of 
ministers; and, as the foreign policy of the British 
Government was under the control of the Sover- 
egn,so, on our adopting its machinery, a larger 
share of influence and discretion was imposed by 
itupon the Executive of this country than was 
consistent with thetheory of our Government. On 
the acknowledgment of the national existence of 
the United States by the treaty of 1783, there was 
no full and unequivocal expression of our national 
rigbts. It was not until after the dissolution of 
the Confederation, and theadoption of our present 
Constitution—1769—that even a commercial treaty 
could be formed with England. 

Before that time she was not even represented 


here by a minister. In fact, it was long after that 


date before we can be said to have had any exist- 
ence, except by sufferance, as an independent 
nation. The position our Government was to 
occupy among the other Governments of the worl 


continually violated, and our commerce depreda- 
ted upon and driven from the sea. It was only 


. | when we had fought ourselves into respect through 
The bill that I*have now reported to the House 


the war of 1812 that these rights were practically 


recognized. ‘Thatthis was the case is not remark- 


able. The domestic policy of a Government is 


| always most seen and felt in the homes and busi- 
It omits some || 


ness of men. Its foreign policy, although ofien 
almost as important, seems more remote. 

The great interest, therefore, Mr. Speaker, felt 
at the formation of our Government in adjusting 
internal affairs, and the establishment of the Con- 
stitution, asa kind of international law between 
the States themselves, diverted attention from the 
importance of a well regulated system of inter- 
course with foreign nations; while the general con- 
fidence reposed in the moderation and good sense 
of General Washington, who was then President, 


| || checked all disposition to question the amount of 
bill, 1 am painfully sensible of my inability to | 


power left to be exercised at his discretion. Thus, 
sir, while our Constitution, differing from the Brit- 
ish Government, divided between the Executive 
and the Senate the control of foreign affairs, our 
early legislation conferred upon the President a 
degree of discretion.over foreign intercourse more 
in accordance with the spirit of the English than 


| of our own Government. 


The second article of the second section of the Con- 


| stitution provided for such intercourse by declaring that 
|| the President “shall have power, by and with the 
_ advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 


vided two thirds of the Senators present concur; and 


| he shall nominate, and, by and with the consent of the 


Senate, shall appoint embassadors, other public mir- 
isters, and consuls,’’ &c., &c. 

By this provision ministers and consuls were 
not created, but referred to as existing agents of 
international intercourse, under the law of nations. 
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The foreign policy of the English Government 
had been always, and is still, under the direction 
of the Executive; that of the United States by the 
( f the Constitution was divided between 


imers Of 





the Executive and the Senate. 

‘The Constitution went into operation on the 4th 
of March, 1789. The first Executive session was 
held on the 25th May, 1789, and to it General 
Washington proposed the regniation, by treaty 
with France, of the functions and prerogatives of 
consuls. 

On the 16th of June, 1789, William Short was 
nominated and confirmed minister to France, in 
place of Mr. Jefferson, who desired to return. 

Oa July 27, 1789, Congress established a De- 
partinent and Secretary of foreign Affairs, which, 
on the 12:h of December of the same year, was 
changed into the present Department and Secre- 
tary of State. 

Lhe Secretary of this Department was to be ap- 
pointed by the President, and to correspond with 
our consuls and ministers, and attend ** to such 
other matters respecting foreign affairs’? as the 
President ghould assign to his Department. On 
the 22d Deceraber, 1791, Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, was nominated by General Washington min- 
ister to London, and Gouveneur Morris, of New 
York, minister to Paris. 

It was upon these nominations that the Senate dis- 
cussed the policy of pefmanent over special missions to 
foreign courts, common under the Confederation. Per- 
manent missions were preferred, and Pinckney and 
Morris confirmed. 

The first act of Congress, after the formation of 


the Government, making appropriation for diplo- | 


matic intercourse, was passed July 1, 1790. 

It authorized the President to draw from, the 
Treasury an annual sum, not exceeding $40,000, 
for the support and incidental expenses of such per- 


sons as he should commission in the foreign service. | 


Tne amount of salary to be paid each was left 


to the President’s discretion, except that (exclu- | 
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Making, in the foreign service of the Government 
abroad, in all, eighty-three persons. 
Total expense of their salaries, $105,597 17. 
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The consuls general were salaried; consuls, and | 


vice consuls, and commercial agents were sup- 
ported by fees. 


| 
| 


From 1800 to the present time our diplomatic | 
| and consular systems have remained without im- 


portant modifications. In that period we have 
made great advances in wealth and power. 
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its execution is so defective as to make our law but 
itt] > i aac . 
little more, in many cases, than an instrument in 
the hands of citizens of foreign countries for our 
injury. 
“yr + | : . . 
hese evils, the committee have thought, origin- 
ate chiefly in two causes: 
First. Our having adopted a system cumbersome in 
ifs delails, and unsuited to the nature of our institu- 
tions from the degree of discretion conferred upon the 
Executive. 
Second. In our having retained this system as ori- 


| ginally adopted, without modifying it to mect either the 


1800. 1850. 

Corre os —— 
REPRE CTE 5,305,925 23,191,876 
ArOk OF WETOEP sc vies ccc sci 820,680 2,936, 166 
EXXPOrts....cccccccccsccesce ces l0,971,780 151,898,720 
SM ecnnitcn nis Oss Ciedan kan 252,768  $178,138,318 
WOMMEEID dices ain cc canneesecess 972,492 3,535,454 
SORMICM, 0.050 tess wsvccevecce ‘ 6v,000 140,000 | 
Commer“ial treaties with...... 5 nations, 19 nations. 
Revenues of Government...... $10,624,997 $43,370,798 
Expenses of Government...... $7,411,370 $43,002,168 
Expenses of foreign service.... $153,000 $412,789 


| 


Such has been the development, in fifty years, | 


of the interests particularly affected by our foreign 
intercourse. 


| large on particular points; but I call attention to 


sive of outfit, which was not to be more than one | 


year’s salary) no minister plenipotentiary should 
be paid more than $9,000, nor a chargé more than 
$4,500, nor the secretary of the minister more than 
$1,350. 

The salaries and outfits continued unchanged 
until May 1, 1810, when Congress raised theallow- 
ance for salary to the secretary of any legation 
from $1,350 to $2,000, and confined the allowance 
for outfit to minister plenipotentiary or chargés on 
goirg from the United States to any foreign coun- 
try. 


General Washington exercised the power granted || 
by Congress, and eppointed ministers and consuls | 


abroad, with the highest salaries permitted by 
law. Hlaving lived under the English diplomatic 


and consular systems, they were followed in their | 
appointments in rank, except that no embassador 


was sent or received. 


The term embassador, in diplomatic language, | 
describes the personal representative of a sovereign, | 


and differs from a mere minister in that the latter || 


represents his nation. 
The actual diplomatic grades were: minister 
plenipotentiary and, envoy extraordinary, minister 


resident, and charge d’affaires, with secretaries for || 


each legation. 


In 1802, under Mr. Jefferson, these systems had | 


been in existence a little more than ten years, and 


comprehended ministers plenipotentiary to France, | 


England, Madrid, Portugal, and a secretary to 
each legation—four ministers plenipotentiary, and 
four secretaries of legation. 

A minister resident and a secretary of legation 


retaty of legatien. 

There were at the same time in service abroad 
two sets of commissions, under the sixth and 
seventh articles of the treaty with Great Britain, 
with an agent attached; making in diplomatic 
service eighteen persons. 

There were consuls general at Amsterdam, 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco—five con- 
suls general. 

Two agents for the relief of American seamen; 
one at London, and the other at Kingston, 
Jamaica—two agents. . 

There were fifty-one consuls, three vice consuls, 
and four commercial agents in the consular ser- 
Vice—sixty-five persons. 








the fact— 


My time will not permit me to en- | 


1. That coming into existence the first great | 
| neutral Power of the earth, with political institu- | 


tions antagonist in principle to those of other Gov- | 


ernments, we adopted their machinery for foreign 


intercourse; and that, during a period of sixty-five | 
years, (three political generations,) we have main- | 
| tained it without important modification. 


2. That within the same period other Govern- 
ments, with whom awe hold intercourse, have 
greatly modified their systems; and Great Britain, 


| whose system we more particularly copied, has 
| several times (in 1815, 716, ’25, ’30, ’31, and °50) 


thoroughly revised and changed hers in many 
important particulars, so as to have it conform to 
the requirements of the age. 

3. That every President of the United States for 
the last thirty years has been embarrassed by the 
defects of our foreign system; that every Secretary 
of State during that period has desired its reor- 


|| ganization; and that almost every Congress, 


through regular and special committees, has re- 
ported in favor of its establishment upon a new 
basis. 

4. That the commercial interest of the country 
has repeatedly protested against the incompatibility 


| of many of its provisions, and their utter inade- 


quacy to meet the wants of our extended trade; 
that the captains and seamen of our vessels abroad 
have constantly complained of its unequal and 


oppressive operation; and that our ministers and | 


consuls,under Whig and Democratic Administra- 
tions—those in the actual and those in the past 
service of the country—have united in its condem- 
nation. 

5. That at many Governments where we are 
represented our ministers have been without right 
of admittance to the royal presence, and forced to 
yield in dignity and position to the representatives 
of petty and comparatively insignificant States, 
from the simple circumstance of our not having 
adopted the grades of diplomatic rank established 
at the treaty of Vienna, in 1815, and followed by 
all the other Governments of Europe—a modifica- 
tion simplifying diplomatic grades, and involving 
no sacrifice of principle or increased expenditure. 

6. That while those of our ministers who accept 
diplomatic position merely for the sake of foreign 
travel, and who remain abroad only so long as the 
novelty of the life charms, and return home be- 
fore they have acquired a knowledge of the lan- 


|| guage ora familiarity with the public men and 
to the Hague—one minister resident, and one sec- | 


feeling of the nation to which they have been 
accredited, are extravagantly paid in salary and 
outfit, (equal to $21,000 for a single year abroad,) 
others, of the same grade and to the same court— 
whose services, from a longer residence abroad 
and a more intimate knowledge of foreign matters, 
may be supposed to be of at least equal value— 
receive at the rate of only $9,000 a year. 

7. That while some of our consuls amass for- 
tunes, making, in some instances, from $9,000 to 
$20,000 a year, others, at points of much import- 
ance, are struggling on with a very bare support. 

8. That with commerce spreading into every 


sea, and citizens establishing themselves in trade || 


upon almost every coast the world round, and with 


Tl 
| 
1 
|| should not pass. 








| 
' 


| legal provision for their protection, the agency for || 


| itis not long. 


| the few modifications proposed.* 
| their duties, and makes ministers and coneuls 


i| tion. 
| that of representatives of t coun 
| with the influence and responsibilities properly 


requirements of our development or the changed spirit 
of the age. 

I am not insensible, Mr. Speaker, of the diffi- 
culties with which the committee have to contend 
in effecting the reforms proposed by the bill they 
have reported. 

1 am aware that the very just and popular 
prejudice which exists against any change in 
the cautious and wise system of foreign policy 
inaugurated under the administration of General 
Washington attaches, in some degree, to any 
change, even in the machinery of our foreign ser- 
vice. 

| am aware that the subject of the reform itself 
is peculiarly within the district of no member on 
this floor, and that it is in the power of any one, 
either from design or ignorance, to distort its pro- 
visions in a way to excite vulgar clamor. 

[am also aware, sir, that there are individuals 
of influence and respectability in the consular ser- 
vice to whose pecuniary interest it is that this bill 
But for these very reasons I 
expect to find support for the bill in the good sense 
and reflection of members of the House. 

The committee has desired to shape its provia- 


| ions in strict accordance with our existing forcign 


policy, and in the arrangement of its details it has 
been governed by principles of general application. 


| In no instance is the committee aware of having 
been influenced by the private interests of any in- 


dividual. 

The bill appears to be a long one; but, in reality, 
The changes proposed would not, 
if brought together, cover more than four of the 
twenty-three printed pages of the bill. One great 
evil atthe present time is, that the law of our con- 


| sular and diplomatic service is scattered in various 
| separate provisions all through our statute-books. 


The paces bill is a compilation of existing 
laws, placed in proper cunnection, to render plain 
It simplifies 


respond more nearly to the purpose of their crea- 
It takes from them —" other character than 
1eir country, clothed 


belonging to such a position. It throws around 


| them additional guards for the faithful discharge 


| of official duty, and relieves them from temptation 
| to sacrifice the public to private interests. It pro- 
| vides for them regular and economical support in 
| a way that, freeing them from the distrust and 
suspicion of personal gain in the transaction of 
public business, either with foreign authorities or 
our own citizens, is, at the same time, little bur- 
densome upon the Treasury, and equal and just in 


| its operation upon different interests. 








*The sections of this now substantially in force, either 
by law or the instructions of the State or Treasury Depart- 
ment, are : 

Sections 9 and 10.—See circular instructions to diplo- 
matic agents, secretaries of legation, and consuls, June 1, 
1853. 

Section 11, to line 6, 1 Statutes at Large, 256, to line 9 ; 
Instructions in Supplement to General Instructions to Con- 
suls, (note,) page 36, to line 14; Law or Instructions, 1 
Statutes at Large, 256; General Instructions, chapter I, 
article 1. The remainder of this section, General Inatruc- 
tions, chapter II, article 2. 

Section 12 —In respect to making returns of fees at stated 
times, General Instructions, chapter III, article 12, and 
| Circular Instructions, June 1, 1853. 

Section 13.—Circular Instructions, June 1, 1253. 

Section 15.—Law or Instructions,2 Statutes at Large, 
| 204; 5 Statutes at Large, 395; Circular, June 16, 1649; 
Circular, November 28, 1851 ; General Instructions, chapter 
IV, article 32. 

Section 16,—General Instructions, chapter IV, article 34, 
and Circular, November 28, 1851. 

Sections 17 and 18.—Substantially the same as provis- 
ions of existing law, 5 Statutes at Large, 395, 396, 397. 

Section 21.—1 Statutes at Large, 255, 256 ; General In 
structions, chapter LV, section 2, section 22; General In- 
structions, chapter I11; Circular, June 1, 1853. 

Section 23.—General Instructions, chapter IT. 
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The changes under the bill may be briefly stated: 

1. Itaboliehes the title of chargé d’affaires, rais- 
ing all our diplomatic agents to the rank of minis- 
ters plenipotentiary, and simplifying our grades to 
correspond with the nature of our institutions and 
the systems of international intercourse adopted 
by the Governments of Europe in 1815, at the 
treaty of Vienna. 

2. It abolishes the outfit, equal to one year’s 
salary, end a return allowance of three months’ 
salary to every minister on his going to and retarn- 
ing fom his mission, and provides salaries pro- 
portioned to the expense and dignity of the differ- 
ent positions. 

3. It provides a secretary of legation for each 
mission. 

4. The salaries of none of our diplomatic or 
consular agents are to begin until after entering 
upon the discharge of their official duties, and to 
cease as soon as relieved of them by a successor. 

5. It prohibits the absence of any minister from 
the country to which he is accredited, or any con- 
sular or commercial agent from his district, for a 
longer period than ten days, without leave from 
the President, and stops their salary for any 
absence over ten days, with or without leave of 
absence. 

6. None but citizens of the United States are to 
be appointed to diplomatic or consular positions, 
or employed as clerks, or have access to the ar- 
chives of our foreign offices. 

7. Consuls at all the principal ports are prohib- 
ited from transacting any business, either in their 
own name or through the agency of other persons. 

8. It substitutes fixed salaries for fees to consu- 
lar and commercial agents; abolishes fees for pass- 
ports,and all commissions upon money advanced 
as wages, or for the relief of eeamen in distress; 
changes, in many particulars, and reduces, the 
tariff of fees and commissions for other consular 
acts; defines, with more precision, the duties of 
consuls in the settlement of the estates of persons 
dying abroad; abolishes all sub-agents and vice 
consuls, and provides for the accounting for all 
fees and commissions to the Government to be 
used as a general fund to assist in paying consu- 
lur salaries. 

L. The bill abolishes the title of chargé d’affaires, 
and raises all our diplomatic agents to the rank of 
ministers plenipotentiary. 

The congress of European Powers that met at 
Vienna on the settlement of peace in Europe, 
agreed upon a grade of diplomatic rank which, 
when generally adopted, should prevent all em- 
barrassments of etiquette in the conduct of future 
negotiations. We were not a party to that con- 
gress, and have never modified our system to cor- 
respond to the grades of diplomacy then estab- 
lished. ‘The consequence has been, that at many 
of the European Courts our ministers have never 
been admitted to the presence of the sovereign 
except as a favor; and on public and State occa- 
sions, and in the transaction of business, and in 
the paying and receiving of visits, the represent- 
atives of the smaller Courts of Europe have had 
precedence over them. 

The grades, as established by the congress of 
Vienna, and amended by that of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and at present recognized by European nations, 
are— 

1. Embassador. 


2. Envoys, ministers, or others accredited to 
sovereigns. 
3. Minister resident. 

4. Chargés d’affaires, accredited to the minister | 
of foreign affairs, and secretaries of legation. 

Embassador, in diplomatic language, is the rep- | 
resentative of the person of a sovereign, and in this 
differs from a mere minister, who represents the 
nation. The bill raises all our missions to the 
grade of envoys extraordinary and ministers pleni- 
potentiary. ‘l’his change involves no satiles of | 
principles, nor additional expenditure. Repre- | 
sentatives, with but one exception, below this 
grade are considered as accredited to the minister 
of the foreign department, and hot to the sovereign 
of the State. Itis a distinction that, in point of | 
fact, is recognized in the reception of ministers | 
from foreign States by our own Governwent, and | 
there is no reason why the embarrassmént under 


which the present system places our own ministers | 
abroad should not be removed. 
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Foreign ministers exist, and their rights, duties, 
and powers are determined by general assent and 
the laws of nations. ‘They are the necessary agents 
of communication between Governments. They 
represeit the disposition and interest of one Gov- | 
ernment to the ruling power of another Govern- 
ment. Under instructions, they negotiate treaties 
of commerce, give information about our laws, 
and in every way are expected, by the cultivation 
of friendly relations and good understanding, to 
exert themselves to preserve peace. Under such 
circumstances, they should be free from all un- 
necessary embarrassment. If engaged in import- 
ant negotlations, the good wiil of the ruler will 
greatly facilitate them, and this is best secured by 
personal intercourse. Under the bill, if adopted, 
this advantage will be secured, and our diplomatic 
grades at the same time simplified to the nature of 
our institutions. A law passed last year enabled 
all our representatives of the grade of chargé to be 
accredited as ministers resident. This bill, by 
establishing but one rank for all, that of ministers 
plenipotentiary, will cause that, wherever we send 
a representative, he shall be recognized as the 
equal of the representative of any other country, 
and that under no possible circumstance can his 
ank be made an obstacle to his influence. 

2. Secretaries of legation are provided for each 
mission. 

The business transacted at some of our lega- 
tions makes absolutely necessary an assistant of 
the minister. ‘The increased travel of Americans 
abroad has made the giving and receiving of pass- 
ports alone almost occupatitn for one man. The 
inquiry into the right to issue, in particular in- 
stances, these badges of citizenship; the examina- 
tion of cases of wrong to American citizens, and 
the obtaining of redress; the preparation of inform- 
ation as to our local law and the customs of our 
ports, &c., &c.,in reply to inquiries from the for- 
eign Government, and various calls upon his atten- 
tion, besides the preparation of weekly dispatches, 
require more time and labor than are always at 
the disposal of the minister—called to act in a pri- 
vate matter, frequently, at the very moment when 
engaged in perfecting some important treaty or | 
negotiation under the law of nations. 

Through the want of secretaries of legations 
in 1830, there was scarcely an American legation 
abroad with a complete record of its negotiations, 
and our representatives were obliged tosend home 
to the State Department for information as to what 
their predecessors had done in particular matters, 
or rely upon information from the Governments | 
with which they were in communication. 

Nearly all the great Powers of Europe own 
hotels or residences for their representatives in the 
capitals of the countries to which they are accred- 
ited,and have attached to each legation one or more 
secretaries, whose especial business is to guard its | 
archives. England and France have several of | 
these attachés to nearly all their missions. 

[t is not proposed that the United States pur- | 
chase residences for their ministers abroad, nor is 
it deemed advisable by the committee, but it is | 
deemed highly important that there be a secretary 
to each legation. From the want of such here- | 
tofore it has happened, in some instances, that 
papers belonging to the United States Government 
have fallen into the hands of foreigners, and thus | 
passed into the possession of the Government with | 
which we were negotiating, causing serious em- | 
barrassment. We have already secretaries of | 
legation to several of our missions. The bill pro- 
poses one, with a small salary, at each. 

3. The bill abolishes all outfits and infits, and pro- | 
vides, instead, salaries proportioned to the expense and 
dignity of the several missions. A provision for 
outfit and infit was originally made in imitation of 
the display that characterized the diplomacy of 
Europe. Court etiquette and State ceremony for- | 
merly occupied a great portion of the diplomatist’s 
time. Cabinet secrets were confined to the few, 
and the giving of presents, and costly display in 
dress and living, were recognized as legitimate and | 
practical modes of influence. At the foundation |, 
of our Government, therefore, these appendages 
may have been wisely provided for as adding to | 


the dignity and influence of our foreign ministers. |, 
The means of travel were then more tedious and || 
expensive. From Washington to London, by || 


‘ the best and most expeditious means of convey- !! 


[January 1] 


’ 


ance, costs now not more than $170; to Paris, $2(. 
to Berlin, $250; to Vienna, $300; and less thar 
this to most of the other European capitals. Tiere 
did not then exist, at the different courts of Europe 
the same facilities for elegance and comfort ina 
temporary residence, and erbassadors from one 
country to another were obliged either to carry 
these with them or to incur great expense in their 
purchase. Outfits and infits for foreign ministers 
were, for these reasons, furnished by all the Goy. 
ernments of Europe. Within the last sixty-five 
years, however, great changes have taken place in 
these respects in all the European States. 

In illustration of the feeling of the day I would 
recall to the recollection of the House the great 
embarrassment experienced by Congress in 1778, 
on the reception of M. Gerard, the first French 
minister. ‘The subject was referred to a committee, 
composed of Richard Henry Lee, Samuel Adams, 
and Gouverneur Morris, whose report on the sub- 


ject, turning on mere points of etiquette, was dis- 


cussed for five days. In the end he was received 
with a degree of formality that cannot be read 
without a smile. After providing ih& he should 
be called on by two members of Congress, the 
programme of his reception continues: 


** At the time he is toreceive his audience, the two mem- 
bers shall again wait upon him in a coach belonging to the 
States, and the person first named of the two shall return 
with the minister plenipotentiary, or envoy, in the coach, 
giving the minister the right hand, and placing bimself on 
the left, with the other member on the first seat. When 
the minister plenipotentiary or envoy is arrived at the door 
ot the Congress Hall, he shall be introduced to his chair by 
the two members, who shall stand at his left hand. When 
the minister is introduced to his chair by the two members, 
he shall sit down. His secretary shall then deliver to the 
President the letter of his Sovereign, which shall be read 
andetranslated by the secretary of Congress. Then th: 
minister shall be announced, at which time the President, 
the House, and the minister shall rise together. The min 
ister shall then bow to the President and the House, aud 
they tohim. The minister and the President shall then 
bow to each other and be seated, after which the House 
shall sit down. The minister shall deliver his speech 
standing. The President and House shall sit while the 
minister is delivering his speech. The House shail rise, 
and the President shall deliver the answer standing. The 
minister shall stand while the President delivers his answer. 
Having spoken and being answered, the minister and Pres 
ident shall bow to each other, at which time the House 
shall bow, and then the minister shall be conducted home 
in the manuer in which he was brought to the House.”’ 

But a short time before this, Silas Dean, our 
minister at Paris, wrote home from France to 
Congress for some of the natural products of the 
country, to be given, by way of influence, as 
presents to the Queen. He said in his letter, 
speaking of Marie Antoinette: 

** December 3, 1776.—The Queen is fond of parade, and, 
I believe, wishes for war, and is our. friend. She loves 
riding on horseback. Could you send me a fine Narragan 
sett horse or two? The money would be well laid out. 
Rittenhouse’s aviary, or Arnold’s collection of insects, a 
phaeton of American make, and a pair of bay horses, a few 
barrels of apples, walnuts, cranberries, butternuts, &c., 


would be great curiosities.”’ 

During General Washington’s administration, 
presents of form were given to foreign ministers— 
generally a chain and medal of gold; and there 
yet exists aletter of Jefferson’s, dated New York, 
April 30, 1790, written to Paris, directing the 
manner in which the medal was to be cast. He 
desired it inscribed with ‘peace and commerce,” 


_and ‘the date of the republic.”” We are accus- 


tomed to speak of the simplicity of these early 
days without very exact ideas of what this sim- 
plicity consisted in; but, long after Mr. Jefferson’s 
time, the circular from the State Department to 
our foreign ministers informed them that, with cer- 
tain ‘papers, books and documents,’’ necessary or 
useful in the discharge of their mission, they would 
receive ‘fan engraved design of the uniform worn 
by the ministers of the United States at foreign 
courts on occasions when full dress is required,”’ 
and that the expense of ‘presents to the menial 
attendants at court, and of the public function- 
aries,’’ at their presentation, and on other estab- 
lished occasions, ‘‘ usually Christmas and New 
Year’s day,’’ would be allowed as contingencies 
by the Department. 

There exist to this time, in the State Depart- 
ment, plates showing the pattern of dress, and 
amount of gold embroidery and lace, to be worn 
by-our ministers abroad, and its various modifi- 
cations under different Administrations. (See 
note 1.) : 

Diplomacy and the spirit of the age have, in a 
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creat degree, outgrown all this, and a foreign min- 
ister is not now so much the Court congratulator as 
the business agent of his Government; and it is 
more his exact knowledge of the progress and 
development of the trade and material interest of | 
his country, and the history of its law and legis- 
jation, as affecting other countries, and indicating 
the spirit and tendency of public opinion at home, | 
that gives him influence, than the costliness of his 
living, or the degree of luster he can contributeto 
the brilliancy of Court displays. 

The provision, therefore, for outfits and infits, 
does not now accord either with the changed spirit 
of diplomacy or the principles upon which our | 
other public servants are compensated; it pays for | 
services before they are performed. No longer 
necessary for its original purpose, it is often ex- 
pended in the payment of debts contracted before | 
going abroad, and thus serves enly to make un.- | 
equal the salaries of ministers, and, in a degree, 
to demoraiize the whole diplomatic system. A 
minister plenipcxentiary, under our present sys- 
tem, appointed to represent us abroad, if he re- 
mains at his post but a single day, is still entitled 
to his outfit of $9,000; if he remains but one year, | 
he receives $20,250. In practice, it has been that | 
a person who ts thus appointed remains two years, 
draws an outfit of $9,000, a salary for two years 
of $18,000, and an infit of $2,250, making, in all, 
near $30,000 for two years—equal to a salary of | 
about $15,000 a year—and then returns home to 
be succeeded by another, who pursues the same 
course. Where there is an exception to this, and 
one is suffered to remain abroad, irrespective of | 
party changes, from his superior fitness to repre- | 
sent the country, deprived of the advantage of this | 
outfit—recurring every few years—he struggles on | 
with an inadequate salary, and in the end returns | 
in embarrassed circumstances. 

A Memser. Will you point to that portion of | 
the bill which abolishes outfits? | 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentleman for | 
putting the inquiry. In the opinion of the com- | 
mittee, the establishment of the regular salaries in | 
the bill abolished outfits. They now exist at the | 
discretion ofthe President. It isa singular circum- | 
stance that the first appropriation for foreign ser- 
vices ($40,000) was placed at the disposal of 
General Washington without any limitation, ex- 
cept that outfits and salaries were not to exceed 
«9,000. It was at his discretion whether they | 
should or should not exist. The committee, how- 
ever, anticipating the objection now made, has 
introduced a section in these words: 

Ind be it further enacted, That the acts, or parts of acts, 
authorizing the payment to ministers, consuls of the United 
States, of salaries, oufits and infits, clerk hire, and office 
rent, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

A Member. That is not in the printed bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. It is in the copy which is in 
the Clerk’s possession. The effect of the allow- 
ance of outfit, when no longer required, has been 
to prejudice the popular mind against our minis- 
ters abroad, in the idea that they are favored pen- 
sioners of a party Executive; and, in point of fact, 
we may admit on both sides of the House that 
these appointments have been too often conferred 
simply as the reward of partisan service; and that 
this circumstance, and the defects in the existing 
system which I have pointed out, have contributed 
to make what, in our foreign service, should be the 
distinct expression of national interest the mere | 
expression of Executive favor. 

‘rom 1800 to 1822 one third of the entire ex- 
pense of the foreign service of the United States 
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average cost for the last ten years. It will place 
our foreign ministers on a more respectable footing 
abroad. . It will make their salaries definite, and 
save greatly to the Treasury by preventing their 
outlay reaching anything like the amount possible 
in extra charges, and in the frequént resignation 


‘and recall of ministers under our present system. 


(See note 2.) 
4. The bill further provides that the salary of rep- |! 
resentatives abroad shall not begin untii afler their 
arrival and actual entry upon the duties of their post, 
and that they shall cease so soon as they are relieved |) 
Srom those duties byasuccessor. Ithas been the cus- 
tom heretofore for salaries to begin the day the 
commission has been received. By this means, a | 
minister appointed abroad and not starting imme- 
diately on the receipt of his commission, or, if 
starting, who has delayed on his way, has been in 
the habit of drawing salary up to the time of his 
relieving his successor. Thus, in addition to the 
evil of outfits, has been added that of the over- 
lapping of salaries, by which two persons have 
received pay at the same time for the same service; 
for the actual minister abroad, who has been re- | 
called or has resigned, continues of right to dis- 
charge the duties of the office, and although the 
Government may decline to enter upon negotiations 
with him, as his successor has been appointed, 
still he draws salary, and is really minister until | 
thearrival of his successor. It has been computed 
that, on an average, the ministers appointed from 
this country abroad do not reach dete post until 
near four months after the date of their commis- 
sion. (See note 3.) If he is at Washington, he 
visits his home, makes his preparation, and then 
returns to Washington for instructions before 
starting on his mission. By the bill this double | 
ame of services not rendered is prevented. 
‘he salary of the new minister is to begin only | 


, when he enters upon the duties of his office, and 


the salary of his predecessor ceases. 

5. It is further provided that no minister shall be 
absent from the country to which he is accredited for 
more than ten days at a lime without the permission 
of the President, and that, if absent longer than that 
period, even by permission, his salary shal! cease during 
such absence. The importance of this provision 

| willimpress itself upon every one familiar with the 


|, past or recent history of our missions abroad. By 


| making their salary dependent upon their actual 
residence in the country to which they are sent, 

_ the bill puts it out of the power of the President | 

| to confer what is sometimes called a roving com- | 

| mission, with nominal appointment to a particular 


|, point, but with the general privilege of traveling 


| over Europe at the expense of the Government. 
| Under it, it is to be hoped, we will hear no more 
| of United States ministers to Russia spending their 
| winter in Italy, nor will there be distrust abroad 
| and disquiet at home, occasioned by our ministers 
_ collecting at Paris from all the European capitals. 
| The presence of the minister is insured at the point 

where he has duties to discharge. Itis constbered 
that these duties require his presence in the coun- 
try to which he is accredited, and that he may only 
| legitimately extend his travels to the entire extent 
| of thatcountry. When he goes beyond its limits 
for more than ten days, it is presumed that he is 
without the line of official duty, and his salary 
ceases until his return. 

The bill further provides for the location of the office 
of legation at a central and convenient place in the 
capital of the country, and that it shall be kept open 
daily during business hours, except on Sundays and 
holidays. It guards agaifist abuse by denying to con- 


was for outfits, infits, and contingencies. suls and commercial agents in capitals where the lega- 
From 1840 to 1852 (twelve years) the diplomatic | tion of the United States exists the right to grant or 
expenses of the Government were $3,656,202. Of | verify passports, except in the absence of our diplo- 


this amount one sixth was expended alone in out- 
fits. In one Administration, a single if@ividual 
drew—and he drew it rightfully, under existing 
rules—¢22,000 in outfits. The committee have 
thought that this was an evil which should be 
remedied, and it is accordingly abolished by the 
bill. Salaries liberal, but not extravagant, are 
provided for all our ministers. 
each has been made to correspond, as nearly as 
possible, to the importance and amount of duties 
to be performed, and the necessary expense of get- 
ting to, and residing at, the mission. Our diplo- 
matic establishment, if remodeled as proposed, 
will cost about $50,000 less than has been its 


The amount for | 


|, matic representatives, and takes from either the right 


|, to exact a fee for this service. 

|| It further provides that no one who is not a citizen 

|| of the United States and resident therein, or who shall 
be employed abroad in the service of the Government 
at the time of his appointment, shall be eligible as rep- 
resentative abroad. By this means it seeks to make 
our representative national both in character and sen- 
timent. 

| Itis unnecessary to enlarge upon any of these 

| features of the bill. They commend themselves to 

|| adoption on statement, and correct defects in our 

|| present ciplomatic system universally acknowl- 

| edged. I doubt if there is any one present who 


| 
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does not acquiesce in their importance. [| now 
come, Mr. Speaker, to the consular part of the 


' bill. 


Mr. ORR, (interrupting.) Before the gentleman 
leaves the point he is now on, I desire to ask him 
what will be the comparative expense of the new 
system with that of the old or existing system? 

Mr. PERKINS. I intended, before concluding 
my remarks, to give the financial aspect of the 
bill; but as the gentleman has called my attention 
to it, 1 will give it now. 

Mr. ORR. Ido not wish to interfere with the 
gentleman’s course of remark. 

Mr. PERKINS. In the year 1850 the entire 
expeniiture of the country for its foreign diplo- 
matic service, was about $397,314. The salaries 
proposed to be given by this bill will amount to 
about $322,000, making a saving on that year of 
about $75,000. The bill will accomplish this by a 
curtailment of the abuses of which | have spoken. 
I have here an estimate, with calculations attached, 
which I could read to the House, but I doubt 
whether it would at all simplify my explanation; 
I announce only the result. (See note 4.) 

Mr. SKELTON. I rise to ask a question of 
the honorable gentleman from Louisiana. This 
expenditure which he has stated to the House in- 
cludes, | presume, other expenditures besides the 
regular salaries and outfits. Does it not? 

Mr. PERKINS. Iam thankful to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey for bringing to my mind a 
single estimate in this expense, which will illus- 
trate to the House the necessity of the reform. I 
have said that, at the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, the only appropriation for foreign service 
was $40,000. Yet, for the want of the definite 
rules provided by this bill, everything being left 
to the discretion of the Exeeutive, whatever the 
emergency of one moment has called for or justi- 
fied under one Administration has been a sufficient 
justification for the same outlay under the next; 


| and thus, from time to time, from the first simple 


expenditure, everything is now indefinite, and the 
Secretary of State may justify almost any expernd- 
iture. Thus we havea $40,000 contingent fund 
for foreign missions, $40,000 contingent fund for 
foreign intercourse, and 1 do not know how many 
other estimates that I might enumerate in the same 
way. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this system 
of discretion and secret service money. Itis con- 
trary to the genius of our institutions. It defies 
all responsibility, and leads to certainabuse. This 
bill excludes, and makes unnecessary, the estimate 
for foreign missions; thus cutting off, in one item, 
$40,000. In this way is made the saving to which 
I have called the attention of the House. 

In the allotment of salaries under the bill, it 


| cannot be expected, Mr. Speaker, that all will 


agree exactly on the propriety of any fixed sum 
for a particular post. 

The committee have desired to act in this matter 
in the nature of a jury. The testimony of those 
who have been abroad, in private and public posi- 

| tion, has been taken, and tested by the personal 
experience of those members of the committee 
who have themselves been abroad. Reference has 

| been had to the graduated expense of different 

| posts under the English and French Governments, 
and to the voluminous testimony of those in the 
foreign service of the English Government, taken 

| before a committee of retrenchment of the House 
of Parliament, in 1850, of which Cobden and 
Bright were members. Numerous letters have 
also been received from those in the service. It 
was desired that the salaries should be liberal, but 
not extravagant, and correspond to the responsi- 
bilities incurred, the amount of labor to be per- 
formed, and the necessary expense of getting to, 
and residing at, any post. ' 

It is impossible to take up each item and discuss it 
before the House; but I will state generally, that the 
actual salaries of the bill are nearly one fourth less 
than those paid by the English Government, and one 
third less than those paid by the French Government, 
to the same positions, without calculating the expense 
for house-rent, &c., furnished their ministers by those 
Governments. (See note 5) 

There was, in the early history of the rs 
no fixed compensation for foreign ministers. In 

1779 (42,500) $12,500 was established as the sal- 
ary for the minister to Paris,and (£1,900) $5,900 
for the secretaries of legation. 
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‘This continued until 1784, when Congress de- 
clared that salaries should not exceed $9,000; and 
this rule was followed, adding an outiit, after the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

‘The Confederation paid its ministers better than 
we have done since, although the expense of 
living, with the depreciation of the value of the 
precious metals, has greatly increased. 

From a report of the Secretary (Mr. Morris) 

Es of Foreign Affairs, and Du Ponceau, assistant 
secretary, made to Congress in 1782, it appears 
that Mr. Franklin, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Adams, 
each received in that year $11,111 and a fraction 
salary as ministers abroad. 

The salaries under the bill, although an increase 
upon existing ealaries, secure a saving of actual 
expenditure to the Treasury each year of about 
$50,000, by cutting off extra charges, overlapping 
of salaries, outfits, infits, contingencies, &c. 

I now proceed with the consular portion of the bill. 
It has been asked, why altach to a diplomatic bill a 
consular reform? ‘The reasons, sir, were obvious 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ‘The evils 
of both systems are alike. At present there is no 
law regulating the charges of either consular or 

we diplomatic agents, nor has it been possible for the 

committee to say when those charges are within 
rules and precedents. One Secretary of State jus- 
tifies one and another another. 

The consular system is a portion of the foreign ser- 
vice, and, therefore, properly attached to a bill to reg- 
ulate the foreign service. Consuls are appointed in 
the same way as the foreign ministers, by the 
Executive, and confirmed by the Senate. They 
report alike to the State Department. ‘The reforms 
that affect the diplomatic service, affect, to a cer- 
tain degree, the consular service. The evils of 
each havethe same origin. We copied from Eng- 
land their consular system, as we copied from 
England their diplomatic system. We have re- 
tained it without modification. 

One reform of this bill, which operates equally 
upon diplomatists and consuls, to which I espe- 
cially invite the attention of the House, is, that 
heretofore there has been nothing to prevent the 










































































Executive from commissioning to act as a foreign 
recent of this Government the citizen of another 
Government. A persen, for instance, in the em- 
ploy ef Austria—an Austrian subject—may not 
only hold the commission of this Government in 
Vienna, and discharge the duties of American 
consul, but, in the absence of our minister there, 
actually represent us at that Court. In point of 
fact, this happened in 1849, at the very time we 
were cending a special and confidential minister to 
recognize the independence of Hungary. The 
majority of those in our consular service were at 
one time foreigners, and armed with power to tax, 
to almost anindefinite extent, American ccmmerce 
and American citizens, in amanner most injurious 
to our interests, and of which I will speak when 
I come to the question of fees under this bill. 
This bill proposes that no one but an American citi- 
zen shall be entitled to hold office under the Govern- 
ment in the foreign service. The provision retaining 
our ministers at their posts is made to apply also to 
consuls. Heretofore it has sometimes happened 
that an individual wishing to travel abroad, and 



















































It gave him immunities and privileges. He met | 
with a reception more honorable than he would 
have met as a citizen. There was no obligation 
upon him to remain at his commercial post. He 
night leave a foreign agent to discharge his duties; 
and, in point of fact, this has been frequently 
done; so that we mighthavea consul, for instance, 
at Liverpool, or Rio, or Havre, realizing $20,000 
a year from the commerce of the country, in the 
way of fees, enjoying himself in foreign travel, 
while the duties were discharged by a foreigner. 
This bill provides that any consul who ‘eaves his 
post for more than ten days at a time shall lose 
his salary during his absence. We thus require 
in the consular, as in the diplomatic service, that | 
our officers shall remain at their posts. 
At this point I should prefer, if it is agreeable 
to members, that the House should go into com- | 


mittee, and I will finish what I have to say on the 
consular part of the system to-morrow. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. [ hope the proposition of || 
my friend will be acceded to. It is desirable that || 
the bill should be printed with the additional || 
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with influence, has secured a foreign consulate. || 
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| On the subject, there was no further modification. 


| 
sections which have not been printed. It can go NOTE 4. 
into the Globe, and we can all cee it to-morrow. 

By general consent the bill was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I now move that the rules 5 
be suspended, and that the House resolve itself |, Under the present bill, the expenses will be, 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of || {0F salaries to ministers and secretaries of 
the Union. || H@GatlON. eee eeeeeeeeses eeeeee $311,500 00 


a ; Comimisssioner to8andwich [siand% 
I'he motion was agreed to. interpreter to China, and drago- 


man to Constantinople........... 


1850 were.. eocecccccccccce ee ccece 
From this deduct $16,475 as consular expenses. 





11,000 00 
NOTE 1. 

From a French writer of the day, quoted by Lyman, we 
have the following description of Dr. Franklin’s appear- 
ance at the French court: 

* Franklin appeared at courtin the dress of an American 
cultivator. His straight unpowdered hair, his round bat, 
his brown cloth coat, formed a contrast with the laced and 


beginning of a new administration, I verify it 
calculation. 
Siz missions in Europe. 
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| Expenses of the foreign service of the United States jy 


$412,759 Oy 


16,475 09 


396,314 G9 


322.500 00 


$73,814 00 


But as this estimate is based upon the year 1850, the 


by another 


Ministers plenipotentiary, expense of one for one year— 


embroidered coats and the powdered and perfumed heads of CIRCE ces Genes easeee US ee 0050 sa 0.0660 60.0060 ceee OO 
the courtiers of Versailles.’? Salary....cseece eos cevecces Oese cocccdsece eoces 9,000 © 

The costume worn by American representatives abroad, Enfit.ses cs TITER TT TILT te « 2,250 00 
and the modifications to which it has been subjected at || Four months, or one third of a year, overlapping 
different periods of our history, will appear from the follow SAIATYsceseee vee ceseaseree seveeevereeneees 


ing extracts : 

Mr. Gallatin, soon after his appointment as one of the 
commissioners toGhent, wrote (April 22, 1813) to the State 
Department, inquiring if the President had intended to pre- 
scribe any uniuorm to be worn by our representatives 
abroad. If any was to be prescribed, he recommended 
that it should be as simple as possible, with very little lace, || 
which was common in liveries, and without epaulets, || 
which he thought should be exclusively for the Army and 
Navy. ‘That, tor his own part, he preferred a black coat to 
any uniform. 

A uniform was determined upon, but seems never to have | 
been prescribed. ‘The State Department, atier this date, 
usually sent, with his commission, to each newly appointed | 
uiinister abroad, an engraved pattern of the dress he was 
recommended to wear On state occasions. 

The following circular was issued under Mr. Monroe’s || 
administration : 


If minister stays two years at his post,to...... 
Add salary second year......cccesecceecesecs 


Divide this by 2, and it leaves the salary for 
ministers under the present system, where 

| two are appointed within fours years to any 
legation 


will be..... ose bees secess etccccdece esev sus 
And $9,000 multiplied by three years.......... 


Memorandum of the dress of an American Minister, as fired 
by the mission to Ghent. 





“A blue coat, lined with white silk, straight standing || | Make ......+-+.s0+- ShRaphUSee Tete sn cues es 
cape, embroidered with gold, single-breasted, or round but Where ministers appointed twice in four years, 
tun-holes, slightly embroidered; buttons plain, or, if they 4 times $16,125 makes... +... seeers verses 
can be had, with the artillerist’s eagle stamped upon them, W here _emeeee stays four years, 4 times 
(i. e. an eagle flying with a wreath in bis mouth, and grasp- ||. $!2,562 50 make .....+..+.0. seseee ees echt 


Multiply these sums each by 6, and we have the 


ing lightning with one of its talons ;) cuffs embroidered in ; - : Prd 
expense of the system as it is, at SLX missions. 


the manner of the cape; white cassimere breeches, gold 
knee-buckles; white silk stockings, and gold or gilt shoe- 
buckles; a three-cornered chapeau de bras, not so large as 
those used by the French, nor so small as those of the Eng 
lish; a black cockade, to which lately an eagle has been |! 
atiached ; sword, &c., corresponding. 


The ordinary and probable expense 
The smallest possible expense 


eee ee ee 


| Charge’s expenses for one year— 


‘On occasions of unusual ceremony the minister was to || COMER teas de vecvesvevens eotcccce aaneas . 
wear a coat similar to that above described, but embroid Salary ..cccsseees eee eoecee oe seesees . 
ered round the skirts and down the breasts, as well as at the Infit...cs- Sv essectedeee seseeses Ones veekes 


culls and cape, all the other paris of the dress remaining || Four months, or one third salary, overlap- 
the same. The coats to be distinguished as the great and || 

the small uniform. There should be a white ostrich feather 
or plumet in the minister’s hat—not standing erect, but | 
sewed round the brim.’* 


. || 
DEPARTMENT OF State, November 6, 1817. 


If chargé stays two years, add salary for one year 


1 Circular under Mr. “Adams’s administration, Divide this by 2, and it leaves the salary for 


‘* This uniform was adopted for the convenience of vis- | chargé under the present system, where two 
iting in the same dress upon all necessary occasions and at || are appointed in four years........... 

every Court, The use of it is in no case prescribed by this || 

Government, and every minister of the United States 
abroad may Wear, at his discretion, any dress conformably 
wiih the customs of the place where he may reside. The 
engraved design furnisiied is, however, specially recom- 
mended, on account of Ure uniformity which it produces 
in the dress of our ministers abroad.”’ 


eee eeee 


|| Where one remains four years, salary for one 
VOAL ccc eee s cesses cceseereesensseeseee 


| Por four years (4,500 multiplied by 3) will be.. 


Divided by 4, will be for one year under pres- 
Ent SVSLEM.....066- 


23,250 Ov 


9.000 60 





. $16,125 00 
Where one remains four years, his salary for four years 


27 U0 00 


$50,250 00 





Divide this by 4, will be expense fora year.... $12,562 50 


|| Possible expense under present system, 4 times £23,205) 
- $93,000 60 


64,500 09 
50,250 00 
The possible expense under present system... 558,000 00 
387.000 09 


ee 301,500 00 
Expenses of Chargés in Europe under present system. 


$4,500 00 
4.500 00 
1,125 00 


1,500 09 





$11,625 00 
4,500 00 


$16,125 WO 





8,062 50 


11,625 00 
13.500 00 
$25, 12: 


HP 


3 00 





; : ee } o aeecesecccees sexces coos $6,281 25 
er nema we eee: || Possible expense under present system, 4 times $11,625 
*“*Wasuineton, November 2,1829. || will be....... earn veges s cee eveasaweceghee $46,500 00 
** The President has thought proper to adopt the following || Where twice appointed in four years, 4 times " 
as the dress to be used by our ministers and other diplo- || 8,062 50 will be........ veudae ss Oc eereuse Meee 
matic agents upon all such occasions, which is recom- || Where stays four years, 4 times $6,281 25 will be 


mended as well by its comparative clieapness as its adapt 
ation to the simplicity of our institutions: A black coat 
with a gold star on each side of the collar, near its termin- 
ation; the under-clothes to be black, blue, or white, at 
the option of the wearer; a three cornered chapeau de bras, 
a black cockade and eagle, and a steel mounted sword, 
with a white scabbard. It is to be understood, however, | 
that the use of this particular dress is not prescrived by the || 
President. Itis suggested byshis direction as an appropri 
ate and convenient uniform dress for the use of ministers 
and other diplomatic agents of the United States.” 


From this date down to the issue of Mr. Marcy’s circular | 


expense of the present chargéships in Europe. 
Utmost possible expense under present system 


The ordinary and probable expense is......... 
The smallest possible expense is...........00 


Present System—Europe. 


of six missions in Europe........... onneus 
Expense of ten chargéships, least possible.... 
Five secretaries of legation, at $2,000 a year 

CACh, FOF KUL YORIB ss 0 ecccceccces cecsccwese 


In 1854.... «-. 


See eee ee eee 


seeeeseeceeeceeseesese 22,000 |! To this add four secretaries of legation, at 


GR,000 |@ch.scccccece ccccccccscseccoccese 





Total for seven years.......... teeeeee ee Ge lO 
Or about an average of $11,000 a year. 


Least — expense of foreign service in 
Sout 





America under present system...... $114,781 25 


25,125 60 


Multiply each of these sums by 19, and you will have the 


$465,000 00 


322,500 60 
251,250 00 


Under present system, least possible expense for four years 
$301,500 00 
251,250 00 


40,000 00 


} — 

aenipe ‘ $592,750 00 

NOTE 2. 1 vis a ; — 

| Appropriations made for extra services to individuals acting || "ee. divided by foun, mabes expenae in $148,187 50 

as ministers, chargés, commissioners, and secretaries of || Thee en ve ek nan ek ae he : 

legation, in the following years: 1 ; South America. , ; 

2 i Least possible expense of five ministers (China and Mexico 

In IBAB.. 2000 2 sithteieiaiainss settee eseeeeseeseeseeee Ql 7344 SCHON) $60 5.5 550 ics 50s BUS Ci ed cc scccen Queeeeee oe 

Qo y ‘ er a7e 

= SeEnteerites horsemen 09860 pes. 04000R agnncaeuas 4,999 And for CUA CMGI 5 6t6sb conse ener vinede 175,875 00 

Ieee weet eeeene SRR RRR Re eee ee . 4O%0 —_——— 

Ry WOR Suck Sen Sn 6b 02 ccbe ds cewabd RU NSC CEES AS ota - 1,747 | $427,125 00 

| Im 1852... cece cesses eeeees be bensee cbesetecseeets 15,825 —— 

1} Um L853. ce cece cnccescccccccccccscceseccssesseess Tydl5 


Which sum divided by four gives............ $106,781 25 


8,000 00 





Es} 
bs} 





$i) 


» UH 


| OO 


00 


(") 
on 
OO 


J 
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Present System. \] 





























|| ble expenditure under the present system, and | OO ocean, cddnserceccececcsccc $267 500 00 
Expense in Europe, (least possible).......... $148,187 00 | in the idea of only one member being appointed Secretary of legation............ 44,000 00 
Expense i South America, (least possible)... 114,781 00 || to any Government within four years. 4 ——————— $31] ,500 00 
ithaihaeaaes \| It is asmall estimate to say there are, under Commissioner to Sandwich Isl- 
$262,968 00 each Administration of four years, two ap- ANAS. 000 ceees cece cece cece sees $6,000 00 
To this add contingent of foreign missions... 40,000 00 | pointments at seven out of the twenty-eight Interpreter to China ............ 2,500 00 
,veraze annual appropriation for extra services |; missions—say two of these are full missions, , Dragoman to Turkey........+.-. 2,500 00 
© gg CHAIBER, HCececcecceccces cues sesesecess 11,000 00) and five are chargés, and we will have, in ———— _ 
|| addition......... Thimbaatasacedakecwases $52,000 00 | 
ts | 1} $322.500 
a _ $313,968 00 | Total annual expense. .............eee000s $365,968 00 | | = —~ 
This calculation is based on the lowest possi- || Expense under the bill for ministers will | An annual saving each year (under the bill) of $33,468 00 











NOTE 3. 


Statement exhibiting the names of Ministers, Chargés d’Affaires, and Secretaries of the Legations of the United States, appointed since March 4, 1849, with the 
dutes of their commissions, the time cf the commencement of their compensation, of their departure for their posts, and of their entering upon their official duties 
thereat, so far as the same can be ascertained from the records and files of the Department of State.—(Sevate Ex. Doc. 21, 33d Cong., 2d sess.) 


—— - ooo —_—_—- + —,; -——— — _ — — _ — 


| No. of months between | 
Departure for Entered upon the commencement | No. of months from de- 


Date of com- |COmmencement | 
- ao ot compensa- . ; 
Name. Rank. Country. mission. den aT post. official duties. | ofcompensation and| Parture unul enter 


i 0 23. 
departure for post. ing upon duties 
} 


ee 


















Se are eae eee eed 














{sit isofthe | Envoy ex. and min. plenip’y | England, 


| 





Aug. 20,1849} Aug. 20, 1849 | Sept’ber —, 1849 | Oct. ‘11, 1849 | 1 month, 21 days. 
system, and do. do. do, Aug. 21,1852) Aug. 21, 1852 | Sept’ber 18, 1852 | Oct. 16, 1852 | 1 month and 3 days, | } month and 2 days, 
not of indi- do. do, do. April = 11, 1863) April 11, 1853 | August 6, 1853 | Aug. 23, 1853 | 4 months and 5 days, | 17 days. 
viduals, that | Seeretary of legation, do. June 7, 1849) July = 18, 1849 | July 18, 1849 | Aug. =i, 1849 | - 13 days. 
{ speak, I do. do. do. Dec. 30,1852} Dee. 30, 1852 | January —, 1853 | Jan. 28, 1853 | 15 days, 13 days. 
omit names, do. do. do. May 20,1853; Declined the 
appointment. | 
do. do. do. July 30,1853) July 30,1853) August 6,1853) Ang. 23, 1853 | 7 days, | 17 days. 
Envoy ex. and min. plenip’y | France, July 20, 1849 July 20, 1849 | Augast 22, 1849 | Sept. 8, 1849 | | month and 2 days, | 17 days. 
do. do. do. Oct. 10, 1853| Oct. 10, 1853 | Dee’ber 24, 1853 | Jan. 22, 1854 | 2 months and 14 days, | 28 days. 
Secretary of legation, do. Aug. 20, 1849) Aug. 20, 1849 | Supposed to have | Sept. 22, 1849 | Supposed to be in| | month 2 days. 
been in Europe | | Europe at the time | 
at the time of his of appointment. | 
appointment. 
do. do. do. April 12,1854} April 12, 1854| At his post at the | April 12, 1854 


time of his ap- | 


; os pointment. 
Envoy ex. and min. plenip’y | Russia, May 2,1850|)May 2, 1850 | Jnne 15, 1850 | Aug. 


| 
13, 1°50 | 1 month and 13 days, | 2 months and 2 days. 


eas 
































do. do. do. May 24, 1853/ Oct. 20, 1853 | Dee’ber 24, 1853 | April 2, 1854 | 2 months and 4 days, | 3 months and 8 days. 
Secretary of legation, do. May 2,1850|May 2, 1850 | June 15, 1850} Aug. 13, 1¢50| 1 month and 13 days, | 2 months and 2 days. 
do. do. do. June 22,1853) June 22, 1853 | Dee’ber 24, 1453 April 2, 1854 6 months and 2 days, | 3 months and & days. 
Chargé d’affaires, Netherlands, | May 4, 1850) May 14, 1850 | July 6, 1850 | Sept. 16, 1850 | 2 months and 8 days, | 2 months and 10 days. 
do. do. do, May = 24, 1853) Aug. 6, 1853 | Aug. or Sep. 1853 | Oct. 11, 1853 | 1 month, l month. 
Commissioner, China, March 6,1851| Declined the / 
appointment. 
do. do. Oect. 15, 1851 do. do. 
| do. do. Aug. 4, 1852 | Aug. 4, 1852 October 2, 1852/Jan. 31, 1853 2 months and 2 days, | 3 months and 29 days. 
‘ do. do. June 21,1853) Declined the | 
| appointment. we 
do. do. Oct. 18, 1853] Oct. 18, 1853 | Nov. or Dec. 1853 | April 15, 1854] 1 month, 5 months. 
Envoy ex. and min. plenip’y | Spain, June 18, 1549/ June 18, 1849 | Sept’ber —, 1549 | Oct. 22, 1849 | 3 months, I month and 4 days. 
do. do. do. April 7,1853| May 26, 1853] - * Oct. 25, 1853 i | 5 months. 
Secretary of legation, do. — . - te _~ 5, 1849 a —, 1849 | Oct. —, 1849) 2 months, | 1 month. 
Envoy ex. and min. plenip’y | Prussia, March 22, 1549 | March 22, 1549 | May 6, 1849 | June 30, 1849! 1 month and 15 days, | 1 month and 24 days. 
do. do. , do. Sept. 3, 1850 | Sept. 3, 1850 | - Dec. 10, 1850 } . ” | 3 months and 7 days. 
do. do. do. Hae aa Aug. 9, 1853 paneer. —,1853| Nov. 4, 1853/1 month, 2 mon@is and 5 days. 
| Secretary of legation do. May 9, 1853) May 19, 1853 - Aug. 2, 1853) - } 2 months and 13 days. 
Minister resident, s Turkey, May 29, 1849) May 29, 1849 | Sept’ber 21, 1849 | March 11, 1850! 4 months and 7 days, |5 months and 20 days. 
do. do. do. | Aug. 23, 1853 | Aug. 2%, 1853 | October 10,1553) Feb. —, 1554 | 1 month and 18 days, | 4 months. 
do. do. Switzerland, | March 16, 1853) July 1, 1853 | June 4, 1853 eam 29, 1853 | - Begins duties 4 days 
| before pay. 
Chargé d’affaires, Portugal, Aug. 1, 1849 | Aug. 1, 1849 | Sept’ber —, 1849 | Oct. 18, 1849) 1 month, 1 month. 
do. 0. do. Dee. 10,1850) Dec. 10, 1850 | April —, 1851} June —, 1851 | 4 months, | 2 months. 
do. do. do. Feb. 16, 1854| Feb. 16, 1854 | April 1,1854|June 16, 1854] 1 month and 16 days, | 1 month and 15 days. 
do. do. Belgium, | Dee. 10, 1850 Dec. 10, 1850 | January 1, 1851 | March 1, 185i | 20 days, | 2 months. 
do. do. do. May 24,1853) July = 18, 1853 | July 18, 1653 | Sept. 12, 1853 | - | 2 months and 6 days. 
do. do. Denmark, _— - — —_ 1, 1850 | eal a June 19, 1850 2 5 months and 18 days. 
do. do, do. an. : uly 1, 1852 ecalled before 
leaving. 
| do. do. do. Aug. 4 — _ 30, 1853 | — —, 1852} Dec. 15, 1€52 | 2 months, 1 month and 15 days. 
} do. do. do. May 24, 185 uly 1, 1853 | July 13, 1853 | Oct. 13, 1853 | 12 days, | 3 months. 
do. do. Sweden, Nov. 7, 1849} Nov, L, 1849 | about Dec. !, 1849 | April 22, 1850!) 1 month, | 4 months and 21 days. 
| do. do. Austria, Nov. 1,1849|/ Nov. 1, 1849/|Dec., 1849, or|Feb. 6, 1850/1 month, C months. 
Jan., 150. | 
do. do. do. Sept. 27,1850) Sept. 27, 1850 | January —, 1851 | March 14, 1851 | 4 months, 2 months and 19 days. 
do. do. do. Sept. 16, 1852) Sept. 16, 1852) October 30,1852) Dec. 14, 1852! 1 month and 14 days, | 1} months. 
do. do. do. May 24,1853) July 25, 1853| August —,1853/ Sept. 16, 1853/1 month, 25 days. 
do. do. Sardinia, April 22,1850) April 22, 1850 | - Aug. 21, 1850; - 4 months. 
do. do. do. May) 24, 1853 | - | Declined. 
| do. do. do. July 23,1853) Aug. 14, 1853 | Sept’ber —, 1853) Oct. 8, 1853 | 1 month, | 1 month and 7 days. 
| do. do. Two Sicilies,|June 5,1849|/ June 5, 1849 | - Returned before | 
. reaching post. 
do. do. * , do. Nov. 1, 1849 - Did not set out. 
do. do. do. Jan. 10,1850) Jan. 10, 1850 | February 23, 1650} April 4, 1850/ 1 month and 13 days, | 2 months and 11 days. 
do. do. do. May 24,1853)| June 30,1858") August 4, 1853 | Oct. 22, 1853| | month and 4 days, | 2 months and 18 days. 
| Secretary of legation, ee Gov. | March 19, 1849 | March 19,1849 June —, 1849 | June 20, 1549) 2 months, 1 month. 
of Germany i 
Envoy ex. and min. plenip*y | Mexico, : Aug. 9,1849/ Aug. 23,1849 January 14,1850) Feb. 7, 1850 | 4 montha and 23 days, 24 days. 
do. do. do. Aug. 6,1852/ Aug. 6, 1852) October 15,1852) Nov. 30, 1852/2 months and 9 days, 1 month and 15 days. 
| do. do. do. oe . 24, bran May 24, 1853j August 1, 1853|Aug. 17, 1853/2 months and 8 days, | 17 days. 
do. do. Cen.America,,) March 29, 1853 | Declined. i 
do. éo. do. | April 18,1853} July 11,1853 July 30, 1853 | Sept. 14, 1853 1 month, 2 months and 15 days. 
0. do. Brazil March 18, 18517 March 12, 1851 | July &, 1651 | Aug. 9%, 1851 | 3 months and 27 days, 1 month. 
‘4 do.” May 24,1853) jul 12, 1853 | A t 11,1853 |)0 6, 1853 | 1 th l nth and 24 days 
do. do. 0. i » 1Du uly 2, 1€53 | Augus 1, 1853 | Oct. }, 1853 | | month month and 2 ys. 
do. do. Chili, Aug. 9, 1849) July 6, 149 | Nov’ber 14, 1849 | Feb. 16, 1850 4 months and 8 days, 3 months. 
do. do. * do. May 24, 1853 | Resigned. 
do. do. do. June 29,1854; June 29, 1854 | Sept’ber 5, 1854/ At Valparaiso, |2 months and 7 days, 1 month and 7 days. 
en route for the 
| capital, Oct. 11 i 
1854. | 
| do. do. Peru, March 16, 1853 | March 16, 1853 Athis post when | Aug. 22, 1853] At his post when ap- | 
; | appointed. pointed, 5 months and 4 days. 
Chargé d’affaires, Guatemala, | April 2,1849| April 2, 1849) May 9, 1849 | July 9,1849} 1 month and 7 days, 2 months. 
do. do. Nicaragua, | March 12, 1851 | Mareh 12, 1851 | - Aug. 1, 1851 . | 4 months. 
do. do. Guatemala, | Aug. 30, 1852/ Aug. 30,1852) Com’n revoked 
| before leav’g U.S. 
Minister resident, do. Aug. _2,1854/ Ang. 2, 1854) October 28, 1954) Not yetreported, 2 months and 26 days, Not yet reported. 
do. do. Nicaragua, | Aug. 2, 1854! Aug. 2, 1854 |October 28, 1854) - 2 months and 26 days, | 


« 
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NOTE 3—ContTinvep. 


N eC Ss ye r ° 
No. of months between No. of mon 


Entered upon ihe commencement | ~ * ie trom 
parture until enter 


ing upon duties. 


Commencement 
of compensa- 
uon. { 


Date of com- 
Rank. | Country. mission. 


Departure for ' ( 
post. official duties. of compensation and 
departure for post. 


oqupee ee ae $e 


ee 
| | | 
‘he % ‘ | Venezuels iN —, 184! eC ~ 20 be 5, 184! 7, 1850 - 1 month. 

sit is of the | Chargé d’affaires Venezuela Nov. 1849 | Dec. 5, t849 | Dec’ber 5, 1849 Jan. 7, 185 
Saee oa d , do. do. F Feb. 9. 1854 Feb. 9, 1854 | April 15,1654 May 23, 1854 | 2 months and 6 days, | 1 month and 8 days, 
not ot indi do. do. Argentine Rep Feb. 27,1851, Feb. 27, 1851 | June 9,1551 Sept. 12, 1851 | 3 months and 13 days, | 3 months and 3 days, 
viduals, that do. do. Buenos Ayres May 24, 1853 | Declined. : 

I epeak 1. Minister resident, do. June 29,1654 June 29,1854) August 5,1854 At Rio de Ja-|1 month and7 days, | 2 months and 15 days, 


a neiro, en roule 
omit names. Oct. 90. 1854 
. 20, 1854. 


——. 


| i 
| 
| 


C 
ne SE a tec ER Se gf em mR em eS ER 


hargé d’affaires, Bolivia, 
do. do. do. 
do. do. do. 
do. do, do. 
do. do, Ecuador, 
do. do, do. 
do. do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do, do. 
do. do, do, 
Minister resident, do. 
Commissioner, Hawaii, 
do. do. 
do. do. 
| Secretary of legation, | Mexico, 
do. do. do. 


do. do. do. 
| Cen. America, 
do. do. | do. 


| ie do. Brazil, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ia 


do. do. 





do. do. | do. 


do. do, do. 

do. do. Chili, 
i 

do. do. | do. 


do. do. do. 


do, do. 
do. do. 


Peru, 


do. do. do. 
| 
| do. 


NOTE 5. 
Salaries of English Minusters, in pounds. 
France-—Embassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 
£10,000. Secretary and two attachés. 
Austria—Embassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 
£9,000. Secretary and two attachés, 
Turkey—Embassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 
£7,000. Secretary and six attachés. 
Russia—Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 
£6,000, Secretary and two attachés, 
Spain—Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 
£6,000. Secretary and attaché, 
Prussia—Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 
£5,000. Secretary and attaché, 


United States—Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- | 


tentiary, £4,500. Secretary and attaché, 


Two Sicilies—Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- | 


tentiary, £4,000. Secretary and attaché. 
Portugal—Einvoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary, £4,000. Secretary and attaché. 
Brazil—Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 
£4,000. Secretary and attaché. 
Netherlands—Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary, £2,600, Secretary and attaché. 
Belgium—Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary, £3,600, Secretary and attaché. 


Sardinia—Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 


tiary, £3,600. Secretary and attaché. 
Denmark—Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary, £3,600. Secretary and attaché. 
Sweden—Envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
uary, £3,000. Secretary and attaché. 
Switzerland—Minister plenipotentiary, £2,000. Secretary. 
Mexico— Minister plenipotentiary, £3,600, Secretary and 
attaché, 


»nos Ayres—Ministe snipotentiary, £3,000. S - || : . ; 
Buenos Ayres—Minister plenipotentiary, £3,000 ecre | united in one bill, because they are both parts of 


tary. 
Diplomatic expense—France. 


1844, 1848. 1852. 
Francs. Francs. Francs. 
a ecm, eee ete, 
London 5 150,000 60 250,000 00 
St. Petersburgh 145,000 00 120,000 60 200,000 00 
Madrid. .........+++..-150,000 00 80,000 00 120,000 00 


ViICDBRs oi seiccccccccces 200,000 00 = =90,000 00 = 110,000 00 | 


Rome 120,000 00 =90,000 00 110,000 00 


Constantinople ........ 93,22 20 86,000 CO 100,000 00 | 
Berlia 91,666 65 70,900 00 100,000 00 |} | 
|| men; and, fifth, the revenue of the country as collected 


| by imposts upon foreign importation. I will speak | 


Nay 90,000 00 60,000 00 80,000 00 
Washington 65,545 00 60,000 00 80,000 00 


80,000 00 =—60,C00 00 = 70,000 09 | 
37,916 66 60,000 00 70,000 00 


56,275 00 50,000 00 60,000 00 
The Hague 70,000 00 50,000 00 60,000 00 
Berne.. 45,833 31 50,000 00 55,000 00 

60,000 00 40,000 00 55,000 00 
Lisbon. .........+++... 52,500 00 40,000 00 50,000 00 


Copenbagen 38,333 32 40,000 00 45,000 00 || 
Stockholm 90,000 GO 40,000 00 §=—- 45,000 00 | 


New Granada, 


|May 29,1849 May 29, 1849 - July 


Feb. 10,1852) Feb. 10,1852 | August 1, 1852 Dec. 
May 24, 1853 | Declined. 

Aug. 26,1853) Aug. 26,1853! Nov’ber 21,1853 Feb. 
June 5,1849 | June 5,1849 | August 27,1849 Nov. 
Sept. 28, 1850 | Sept. 28, 1850 | January 11, 1851 June 
July 18, 1853 | Sept. 8, 1853 | October 20, 1853, Dec. 
May 29,1849! June 4, 1849 | October 12, 1849 | Jan. 
March 12, 1851 | March 12, 1851 | June 9, 1851 | Aug. 


{May 24,1853) June 28,1853 | Nov’ber 5, 1853 | Dec. 


Dee. 13,1854, Dee. 13, 1854 | Not yet left, 
June 7,1850|/June 7,1850| August —, 1850 | Jan. 


|May 24, 1853 | Declined. 


July 6, 1853 | Aug. 29, 1853 a Dee. 
Sept. 9,1850! Sept. 9, 1850 Nov’ber 1, 1850 Dec. 


Jan 92,1852| Jan. 22, 1852) February 2, 1852 | March 


May 13,1853 | May 15, 1853 
April 6, 1853 | Declined, - 
April 28,1853 April 28, 1853 | July 30, 1853 | July 
March 12,1851 | June 12, 1851 July 


Aug. 


Oct. 24,1851 | Oct. 24,1851 At his post when 


appointed. 


| Aug. 2, 1854/| Aug. 4,1854 | August 5, 1854! Nov. 
| Nov. 27, 1849 | Aug. 9, 1849 | Neverent’rd upon 


his duties, 


| June 24,1850 | June 24, 1850 Sept’ber 10, 1850 | Jan. 
| July 28, 1853 Resigned with- 


out service, “ 
April 18,1854| Aug. 2, 1854) Sept’ber 5, 1854 


| March 28, 1853 | Declined, . 
| Sept. 12,1853) Sept. 12, 1853| March —, 1854} April 


4, 1850 - | 13 months and 5 days, 

18, 1852 5 months and 20 days, | 4 months and 17 days, 

23, 1854 | 3 months, | 3 months. 

19, 1849 | 2 months and 22 days, | 2 months and 2 days, 
3, 1851 | 3 months and 14 days, | 4 months and 22 days 

27, 1853 | 1 month and 12 days, | 2 months and 7 days. 
5, 1850 | 4 months anu 8 days, | 2 months and 17 days, 

25, 1851 | 2 months and 27 days, | 2 months and 16 days, 
19, 1853 | 4 months and 8 days, | 1 month and 13 days, 

- | Not yet left. | 

14, 1851 | 2 months, | 5 months. 

22, 1853 + | 4 months. 

—, 1851 | 1 month and 22 days, | 13 months. 

17, 1852 | 12 days, | 1 month and 15 days. 
2, 1853 | - | 2 months and 17 days. 

- Declined. 

30, 1853 | 3 months. | 
—, 1851 





- 1 month. 
At his post when ap- | 
- pointed. | 
9, 1854} 1 day, | 3 months. 
Never entered upon | 
- his duties. | 
5, 1851 | 2 months and 15 days, | 3 months and 25 days. 


- Resigned. 

- 1 month. 

- Declined. 

18, 1854 | 6 months, 1 month. 
| 


CONSULAR SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


‘SPEECH OF HON. JOHN PERKINS, | 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 6, 1855. 
The question being upon the bill to remodel the Diplo- 


| matic and Consular systems of the United States, reported 
|} from the Committee on Foreign Affairs by the gentleman 
from Louisiana, (Mr. PeERKINs,] and upon which he was || 

| entitled to the floor— | 


Mr. PERKINS, of Louisiana, said: 


Mr. Speaker: What I have now to say of our 
consular system is in continuation of my remarks 
on the bill reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs for the reform of our consular and diplo- 
matic systems. 

The abuses under our consular system are even 


greater than those under our diplomatic system; | 


and are of acharacter that demand immediate cor- 


_rection. They affect, injuriously, the honor of | 
| the country as well as its commercial interests, 
and bear with peculiar severity upon the Ameri- | 


can sailor. 
1 know the difficulty of interesting the House in 


/a subject necessarily of so much detail as this 
|| reform. It is time, however, that it should be 
| effected, and I earnestly ask the attention of mem- 
| bers to a brief statement of the provisions of the 
bill before the House. 


The diplomatic and consular reforms have been 


our foreign service, Heth chiefly under the control 


| of theState Department, and the defects in each 


chiefly result from the same causes—an originally 


_ imperfect organization, and the too close imitation 
|of the English systems, retained for sixty-five 
| years without important modification. 
| ‘The powers of a consul, and the laws regulating 


his duty, can be considered, as they affect: First, 
his own country; second, the country to which he is sent; 
third, our foreign commerce; fourth, the rights of sea- 


of each of these points; and, without attempting to 
discuss any one of thera fully, I will indicate six 


or seven of the greatest of existing abuses, and 
| state how far, and in what manner, it is proposed | 
_ to correct them. 
The diplomatic representative abroad is under | 
| the protection of the law of nations. If without | 


any local law or positive instructions from his 


| own Government, he has still certain great general 


principles common to all nations for his guidance. 

The consul, on the other hand, does not exist 
by, nor derive his powers from, the law ef nations. 
He is not, properly speaking, the representative 
of his country, but only of certain interests of his 
country. He is governed and protected by treaty 
stipulations, or special enactments. Any uncer- 


| tainty, therefore, in the law regulating either his 


powers or his duties, leaves in great embarrass- 
ment all the interests under his control, and makes 
it of the utmost importance, not only that his 
duties be properly defined by the law of his own 
country, but that proper guards be placed upon 
their discharge. Under our present system, a 


| United States consul presents an anomaly painful, 
/and, at the same time, shameful to contemplate. 


Not necessarily a citizen of the United States, it 
often happens that he has never even visited this 
country, knows but little of our institutions, and 
speaks, if at all, but imperfectly our language. 


| With no law regulating definitely his duties, and 


such statutes as exist, imperfect and difficult of 


| access, scattered all through the numerous vol- 


umes of the acts of Congress, it is not surprising 
that the greatest abuses exist. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not now refer to some mere 
abstract abuse. The nature and character of the 
duties of consuls, the extent and variety of sib- 
jects which command their attention, and gener- 
ally the remoteness of their locality, and the utter 
helplessness of citizens abroad suffering, in person 


| or property, to obtain protection, except through 
their agency, give to the provisions of our law 


regulating their conduct the higliest degree of 


| practical importance. 


The consul, I have said, has duties to perform, 


| both towards the country of which he is a resident 


and towards his own country. More than this, he 


_ is not only often the sole agent of communication 


between these Governments, but, from circum- 
stances, he is frequently, at the same time, both 
the protector of his countrymen and a judge 
between them. It is his duty to guard the com- 
mercial interests of his country; to give notice of 
the infringement of treaties; to advise with and 
see that citizens of his Government are not impose 


| upon, or subjected to unnecessary demands 
| their business, and to be the organ through which 


their grievances are made known. Appointed 7 
localities too remote to command the attention © 
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: 
na embassador, he is at once the peaceful sentinel | ** With respect to consular appointments, it is a duty 
feveiles and the legal advocate of the rights of his on me to add some observations, which my situation here 
of tra ae 7 has enabled me to make. I think it was in the spring of 
countrymen. — . sd an 1784, that Congress (harassed by multiplied applications 
The present bill embodies the provisions of existing |, from foreigners, of whom nothing was known but on their 
law respecting consuls, and the instructions of the || OWn information, or On thatof others as unknown as them- 
Govern nent, which have the force of law, but which pret came toa — that the interest of America 
eee ° ‘ || Would not permit the naming any person not a citizen to 
now vary, more or less, with every new Secretary of |, the office of consul, vice consul, agent, or commissary. 
stale.* ‘The changes pen by it in our exist- || “T his was intended as a general answer to that swarm 
ing system are such as have been suggested by the || of foreign pretenders. 
experience of those connected with our foreign ser- 
vice. Mr. Livingston’s report, in 1833, Mr. Buch- 


sul] to preserve a part of this regulation.” 
These views are confirmed by the experience 
anan’s, in 1846, and numerous other reports from 
committees of this House, and from persons in the 


of all who have since been connected with the ser- 
foreign service, and on file inthe State Department, 


vice. By the bill they are made the law. 

Second. The consul will be obliged, under the bill, to 
have all been consulted. The minor provisions of || *emain at his post and discharge the duties of his office. 
the bill have been subjected to the severest scrutiny, 
by those in positions making them most competent 


If absent longer than ten days at any one time from 
| his commercial district, he will forfeit, during that ab- 

todecide upon them. The committee, in determin- 

ing its details, have sought to be governed by prin- | 


sence, his salary. Persons will then no longer seek 

the position as enabling them to make the tour of 

ciple and although there may be objection in the || Europe, r enjoy themselves abroad while their 

minds of seme members of the House to this or || Office is prostituted for gain, and its duties half- 

that feature in the bill, or to the amount of salary || way discharged by hired substitutes. Consulships 

for this or that consulate, I do not think, taken as || Will be held for the interest of the country, and 
a whole, that any bill could have been elaborated 

with more care. It will be impossible to discuss 


not for that of individuals. The importunity and 
influences now brought to bear upon the Preai- 
before the House all these items, and I have only || dent, in granting leave of absence, will be checked. 
said so much in order that members may see that || These are frequently of a character difficult to 
the committee, in presenting for their adoption the 
present bill have not done so without giving to 


resist, and yet it is plainly the interest of the 
country, when an office is accepted in the foreign 
even its minutest details that reflection and study 
which the importance of the subject demands. 


| Service, that its duties be personally discharged. 
| Third. We have now consul generals, consuls, vice 
The most important reforms under the bill can 
be briefly stated. 


consuls, and commercial agents. 
The bill gets rid of many embarrassments, and 
First. None but citizens of the United States 
will, under its provisions, be enabled to hold con- 


| simplifies this classification by establishing only con- 
suls and commercial agents. In reality, the only dif- 
sular positions abroad. | ference between a consul general and a consul, is 
Second, The consul will be obliged to remain || one of rank. A consul general ranks as a major 
personally within his commercial district and dis- | 
charge the duties of his office. His salary will 


in the Army,and a post captain in the Navy, 
and is received on an English vessel of war with 
not begin until his actual entry upon the discharge 
of these duties; and if absent leone than ten days 


the firing of nine guns. A consul ranks with a 
captain in the Army, and a commander in the 
at any one time from his commercial district, with 
or without the consent of the President, he will 


Navy, and is received with the firing of seven 
guns. ‘Their powers and their duties, except by 
forfeit, during such absence, his salary. 
Third. It simplifies the grades of consular rank, 


special enactment, are the same. 
Amon 
and curtails some abuses resulting from the num- 
berand mode of appointment of vice consuls, who 
have heretofore enjoyed the privileges of regular 
consuls, without furnishing any of the guarantees 
either of a pecuniary kind or of character exacted 
of those appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. 

Fourth. It denies to consuls at important points 
abroad, where there is much American trade, anid 
their consular duties properly discharged should 
occupy their whole time, the right to engage in 
trade. 

Fifth. It provides a salary for each consul, and 
defines precisely the fees to te collected, specifies 
their character and amount, and creates guards 
against extortion in their collection, or failure to 
account for them to the Government. 

First. None but American citizens of the United 
States will, under the bill, be enabled to hold consular 
positions abroad. 

| have already discussed this point, and will 
only confirm what I have said by the opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson, given ina letter to John Jay, dated 
Paris, November 14, 1788: 


*The sections of this now substantially in force, either by 
lawor the instructions of the State or Treasury Depart- 
ment, are: 

Sections 9 and 10.—See circular instructions to diplo- 
_ agents, secretaries of legation, and consuls, June 1, 
fou. 

Section 11 to line 6, 1 Statutes at Large, 256, to line 9 ; In- 
ructions in Supplement to General Instructions to Con- 
suls, (note,) page 36, to line 14; Law or Instructions, 1 
Siatutes at Large, 256; General Instructions, chapter I, arti- 
ciel. The remainder of this section, General Instructions, 
chapter IT, article 2. 

Section 12,—In respect to making returns of fees at stated 
tmes, General Instructions, chapter ILI, article 12, and 
Circular Instructions, June 1, 1853. 

Section 13.—Circular Instructions, June 1, 1853. 

Section 15.—Law or Instructions, 2 Statutes at Large, 
4; 5 Statutes at Large, 395; Circular, June 16, 1849; 
Circular, November 28, 1851; General Instructions, chapter 
IV, article 32, 

Section 16.—General Instructions, chapter IV, article 34, 











ernments as a meansof influence, and really min- 
isters to the interest of the nation, and not merely 
to the vanity of the individual, the President is 
authorized by the bill to confer the title of consul 
general. The designation, however, carries with 
it no additional power or salary. 

Commercial agents are now appointed by the 
Government to certain countries, as to the colonies 
| of Holland, where consuls will not be received, 


| tion. Their powers are less than those of consuls, 
and they do not possess the same immunities. 

Vice consulates, as they now exist, are, by the 
bill, abolished. These positions have generally 
been filled by persons appointed by consuls to 
localities within their consular district, who, 
through it, have enjoyed the immunities of con- 
suls, without any of the guarantees of character 
| or capacity exacted of those appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 

It has been charged that these appointments 
have been sold by some of our consuls, and it is 
not surprising that a foreigner, the subject of an- 
other Government, holding office as consul under 


I 





thority, should do so for aconsideration. Offices 
in many of the countries of Europe are disposed 
of in this way. 





eee 


twenty-five subjects of other Governments acting 
as American vice consuls, and in European colo- 


hundred and fifty, exclusive of those in South 
America and the Pacific. These men exercised 
all the power of regular consuls. They granted 
American passports to almost whom they pleased, 


Should I state the extent to which frauds upon the 
Treasury have been practiced under the consular 
tnd Circular, November 28, 1851. office, as they have been described to me by those 

Sections 17 and 18.—Substantially the same as provisions |, in positions making them cognizant of the facts, 


of existing law, 5 Statutes at Large, 395, 396, 397. it would seem almost incredible. 
Section 21.—1 Statutes at Large, 255, 256 ; General In- 

*ructions, chapter IV, section 2; section 22 ; General In- 

wuctions, chapter 3; Circular, June 1, 1853. 


many years consul abroad—stiil acting as such— 
Section 23.—General Instructions, chapter 2. 


and noted for his intelligence and honesty, says: 


_ APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Consular System of the United States—Mr. Perkins, of Louisiana. 


1 


It appears to me that it will be best 


semi-civilized people, as in Asia and | 
Africa where the title is employed by other Gov- | 


| but where our commercial interests require protec- | 


our Government, with power to delegate his au- | 


In 1852 there were in Europe one hundred and | 


nies two hundred and twenty-five, making three | 


and taxed Americans and American commerce | 
for their support in almost every imaginable form. | 


A letter addressed to me on this subject, by one 
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** Within the last few years, innumerable passports have 
been granted, by these vice consuls, to persons not pretend 
ing to be Americans One United States vice consul told 
me he had himself signed three thousand, and that all in 
ove year from his consulate was four thousand two hun- 


dred.’ 

In the same connection he says: 

**So many vile frauds have been practiced in granting 
passports, that, in some parts of Europe, the term is, you 
can be manufactured an American as low as filly cents, or 
if of a higher fabric, for fifteen dollars to thirty dollars,” 

Mr. Speaker, of course I do not read this as 
true always, or everywhere in Europe; but that it 
may be, and has been, practiced under our present 
consular system, makes its reformaduty. As I 
am reading, I will give an extract which will apply 
to another branch of the subject, Of consuls 
leaving their posts he says: 

“ Seventeen ministers, consuls, attachés, and others, all 
passed through this city within the last quarter, not one ou 
Government business, Or with the permission of the De- 
partment.’? 

This reminds me, Mr. Speaker, to read the 
instructions about dress to our consuls, in force 
up to the last few years. The permission to be 
decked as*it describes, may explain, in part, the 
great demand that has existed for the position of 
a vice consul: 

Srate Department, July 1, 1838. 

Arr. 47. The consular uniform (as prescribed by the 
circular from this Deparment, dated August 8, 1815, hereto 
annexed) must be worn on all visits of ceremony to the au- 
thorities of the place, and on all other proper occasions. 

Circular, 
DEPARTMENT OF Strate, August 8, 1815. 

The consular uniform, prescribed in the standing consular 


instructious, is abolished, and the following substituted, 
Viz: 

Single-breasted coat of blue cloth, with standing cape or 
collar, and ten navy buttons in front, one bution on each 
side of the cape, four on each cuff, four under each pocket, 
and one on each hip and in the folds, two on each side, in 
the center, and one on each side of the same, at the lower 
extremities of the skirts. ' 

The front, (from the cape down to the lower extremity of 
| the skirts,) cuffs, cape, and pocket flaps, to be embroidered 
| in gold, representing a vine composed of olive-leaves, and 

the button-holes to be worked? with gold thread ; the button- 
holes correspoding with the width of the embroidery, which 
is not to exceed two inches in any part. 

Vest and small clothes of white, and navy buttons; the 
former to have ten in front, and four under each pocket flap. 
With this dress, a cocked hat, small sword, and shoes and 
buckles, are to be worn. The hat to be furnished with gold 
loop, gold tassels, and black cockade, with gold eagle ia 

| the center; added to which, it is to be understood that the 
mountings of the sword and shoe and knee buckles are to 
| be gold; otherwise, gilt. 

In such attire in this country one would only 
be laughed at; but at localities where rank ts 

indicated by dress, and constitutes the ambition 
of life, you can imagine the satisfaction enjoyed 
by foreign vice consuls to the United States, in its 
parade on public occasions. It is worthy of note, 
that up to 1815, when Mr. Monroe was Secretary 
of State, consuls wore the United States naval 
uniform.* It would seem as if this circular about 

_dress was prepared to prevent any subsequent 
confounding of a consul with a naval officer. 
Since the circular of Mr. Marcy consuls dress 
very much as they please. : 

Consuls may, under the bill, have aasistants in 
their offices, but they must be American citizens; 
and for their conduct the consuls themselves are 
responsible. The Government will only corre- 
spond with and recognize the consul. 

Fourth. The bill before the House prohibits consuls 
at all the principal ports from engaging in trade, either 
in their names or the names of other persons. 

There 13 nothing more opposed to the genius of 
our institutions than the custom, common under 
European Governments, of jobbing in the duties 
of office; and yet, in adopting the consular system 
of Great Britain, we fastened upon our Govern- 
ment many positive evils of this character. 

Great Britain originally allowed all her consuls 

‘ to engage in trade, and it was only on the protest 
of her commercial interest, that she finally took 
from them in part theright. Her rule now1s, that 
consuls at important commercial points shall not 

_ engage in trade. 





| * ConsoLaR UNIFORM wHeN Mr. Jerrerson was Sec- 
| RETARY OF Stare.—The consuls and vice consuls of the 
United States are free to wear the uniform of their Navy, 
| if they choose to do so. This is a deep blue coat, with red 
|| facings, lining, and cuffs ; the cuffs slashed, and a standing 
|| collar; red waistcoat, (laced or not, at the election of the 
| wearer,) and blue breeches; yellow buttons, with a foul 
| anchor, and black cockades and small swords.—3 Jcffer- 
| son’s Works, 187, 183, 
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A general system of merchant consuls has been 
found not to answer, in the experience of other 
Governments, and has caused frequent and just 
complaint under our own Government, as giving 
undue advantages of trade to the cons ul over all 
other merchants atthe same port. ‘Thisadvantage 
is so generally recognized that our consulships, 
except at certain points, where the consular duties 


| tion to fraud. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Yonsular System of the United States—Mr. Perkins, of Louisiana. 


I must hasten on. There is constant tempte- 


If the consul is dishonest he is 


| beyond the reach of public opinion, and the delay 


_and difficulty of supplying testimony from a dis- 
| tant point, almost frees him from legal responsi- 


| bility. 


give constant occupation, are mainiy sought for || 


on this account. 

Before American consuls abroad the invoices 
of all shipments to this country on foreign ac- 
count are, by law, required to be sworn. by this 
means the consul in trade obtains a knowledge, 
possessed by no one else, of the business of every 
merchant at his port who is engaged in Amer- 
ican trade. By giving information in advance, if 
inclined, he can Jessen greatly the profits of the 
commercial adventure of another, and,at thesame 
time, regulate his own shipments from a knowledge 
of those of all the other merchants, so a3 to insure 

profitable returns. At some ports this has had 
euch an effect in destroying trade, by creating 
ita monopoly in the hands of the consyl, that for- 
eign Governments have refused to receive as consul 
any one engaed in trade. France and Prussia 
have both protested against receiving at certain 
ports an American consul engaged in trade. The 
experience of the English and other Governments 
has been, that the consul, occupied solely in the 
discharge of the duties of his office, exerts greater 
influence, and secures more respect, from (he 
authorities, because more independent in his ac- 
tion, and free from the suspicion of private in- 
terests. [is protests in behalf of the commercial 
rights of his countrymen are considered the result 
of a sense of official duty, and are not weakened 
in energy by the desire of personal favor or 
facilities in trade. Ilis actions, too, give more 
satisfaction to his countrymen, because free from 
the suspicion of having rivals in business by 
whose losses he is to profit. In fact aconsul’s in- 
dividual interest can only be thus truly identified 
with the commerce and just rights of his coun- 
trymen, the enforcement of law, and the honor of 
his nation. 

The duties of a consul, however, are not only 
affected indirectly by his interest in trade, but 
often they are in such direct tonflict as to make it 
almost impossible for the most conscientious of men 
to escape an insensible bias in their discharge. Lf, 
as a merchant, he expects consignments, it is 
his interest to conciliate the masters of vessels, 
and to do so he will look with alenient eye upon 
their conduct towards seamen, whom it is his 
especial duty to protect. For example, if a mas- 
ter of a vessel at sea is guilty of inhuman conduct 


towards his men, or has with them a difficulty of | 


any kind, itis his interest, of course, to conciliate 
the consul before whom, on his arrival at port, the 
matter is to be examined. If the consul is engaged 


in trade, he can do this by either consigning to him | 


. * ’ - 
his vessel and cargo, or by giving to him the fur- 


nishing of supplies for vessel and men on his return 


voyage. 
if the consul is a merchant, and engaged in 


exporting, he cannot himself swear to the truth || 


of his own invoices. 


it is his interest that invoices should be low, | 
while it is that of the United States revenue that 


they be high. 

His rivals in trade, too, are natural! 
of concealing from him a knowledge o 
ness, and to avoid swearing their invoices before 
him, often interest with them in trade some one at 


desirous 


the home port, to just-sufficient amount to admit | 
of their swearing on the representations of letters. | 
By this means extensive frauds are committed | 


pon the revenue, which it is almost impossible 
to detect, 
commercial advantage, he gets two dollars for 
every invoice sworn before him, the consul is 
tempted to countenance invoices below their real 
value. By this means the honest importer at the 
home port finds it impossible to compete with the 
dishonest foreigner, and our trade is thrown into 
the hands of citizens of other Governments. Thus 
it is that, at this time, more than sixty per centum 
of our importations from Europe are on foreign 


account. But the instances of conflict of duty and | 


interest in the case of a merchant consul are too 
numerous to be mentioned. 


To prevent this, as, in addition to the | 


If he is honest, he is constantly subjected 
to suspicion from the very parties over whom he 
is expected to exercise a moral influence. If heis 
unfortunate in trade, and bankruptcy ensue, it 
involves a loss of official influence, and, at many 


| points, even a national degradation in exposure, 
under the local law, to imprisonment. 


Great, however, as are the evils resulting from 
merchant consuls in time of peace, they are greatly 
aggravated in time of war. 


‘The facility with which a merchant consul can || 


cover up the property of belligerents by ostensibly 
owning American vessels, which, in fact, belong 
to foreigners, and the various ways by which, in 
the exercise even of the just right of his“office, he 
excites the suspicion of foreign Powers, tends 
greatly to disturb the good understanding especially 
necessary at such a time. 

it has been said by one of much experience, 


that ** many of the difficulties and unpleasant oc- | 


currences which happened to our citizens abroad, 
and so much embarrassed our relations with 
foreign nations during the last continental war, 
might have been avoided, if, instead of consuls 
allowed to engage in trade, and rendering their 
official character subservient to its interests, we 
had followed the example of other nations, and by 
strictly forbidding them commercial pursuits, and 
confining them to the transaction of public duties, 
had secured for them the amount of consideration 


and influence which is never extended to the mer- | 


| chant consul.’’ 


Fifth. The billfurther creates salaries for all consuls 


and commercial agents, and provides for the accouni- 
ing for the payment of all fees and commissions into 
the public Treasury. 


This provision is required by economy and the | 
It is the policy of our Govern- | 
ment that its offices be adequately salaried, with- | 
With the English | 


interest of trade. 


out being made sinecures. 
consular system we adopted the rule of fees and 
commissions. Great Britain now salaries the 
greater number of her consuls, while we retain 
her old system. 


The effect has been only evil. Consulates are 


designed to be so many places of refuge scattered | 
over the werld for the protection of the persons | 
and property of our citizens, but the present | 


system makes them offices for individual gain, 
which, when no longer profitable, are thrown 
back vacant upon the country. The protection 
given by a consul to his countrymen, is an ema- 
nation of power from the Government at home, 
and is something due the citizen witheut price. 
In theory it cannot be bought or sold. 


sistent with this idea, and although originally 


| designed for the support of the consul, has become | 


an enormous tax upon commerce, securing great 
incomes to certain consulates, making sinecures 
for the reward of partisans, and leaving commerce 
and the revenue to suffer for the want of proper 


~~ for consuls at other points. 


Whatever, however, might have been the justice 
| originally of making the support of each consul to || 


| depend upon the fees of his office, the system now 








‘ iS || Operates most unjustly both upon the consul and 
heir busi- | 


the commercial interest. When we had little or 


|, no ‘commerce at any foreign port, there was no | 
| great inequality in making consuls depend upon | 
But within the last sixty years, Liver- | 
pool has grown to be the great commercial city of | 
| the world—the whole of South America has risen | 
| up into independent States, and now, while the 

consulates, for example, at Liverpool and Rio,and | 
at other points, yield from $10,000 to $20,000 a 
year, and are sought, and often bestowed, as re- | 
wards for partisan service, others, at very highly | 
important points, are miserably paid. Whilethese | 


their fees. 


immense collections are made at some consulates, 


and go into the pockets of Executive favorites, the | 
Government is actually paying out annually be- | 


tween $25,000 and $30,000 in salaries to consuls 
at points where there is but little commerce, but 
where they are positively required for the protec- 
tion of the lives and property of American citi- 
zens, as in China, and the Asiatic and African 


The | 


attaching of a fee to every consular act is incon- | 
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shores of the Mediterranean; and to these 
will now be added Japan and some of the j 
| in the Indian ocean. 
__ The present bill is designed to remedy this; and 
if, instead of saying that all consuls are salarieq 
under it, 1 should say that i simply provides that 
a consul shall hold only such an amount of what }, 
collects as is proper for his support, and that all abors 
this shall go to pay those consuls whose receipts ar, 
| less than a support, I would more clearly descride 
| provisions. 

One year the fees of a consulate may be highly 
remunerative, and another year scarcely sufficie;: 
for the rent of an office. As the consul’s fees are 

| contingent upon commerce, in a season of politica| 
disturbance, or financial distress, or of war, his 
support ceases, just when his presence becomes 
/most necessary for the protection of the persons 
'and property of his countrymen. Should the 
English channel, for example—as was the case, 
to a certain extent, lately, in the Baltic—bhecome 
| impassable for American commerce, every consul 
/on its borders would be left without support, 
Thus, under the present system, there can be no 
regularity in consular returns. It is a lottery, in 
| which some prove prizes, others blanks. While 
all the consulates, if taken together, would yield 
| sufficient support for all, under actual circum- 
| stances, the surplus, at any one port, goes into 
| the pocket of the consul, and the deficiency at 
another falls upon the Treasury. 

The commerce of the country is thus unneces- 
sarily taxed at one point, and fraud upon the 
| revenue perpetrated at another, from the want of 
adequate support for a consul. 

The consul dependent upon the fees of his 
office for support, is often compelled to stand in 
the light of a harsh exactor to those whose dis- 
tress it is his duty to relieve. The knowledge 
that what is paid for any consular act goes into 
his pocket, throws a suspicion over all his offers 
of service. It is made his interest to retain ail 
embarrassments in trade and port regulations that 
require appeals to him; and as his fees are in pro- 
portion to the formalities required in the writing 
and signing of papers, even those of strict neces- 
sity are attributed to this influence. 

More than half the expense and annoyance ef Aner- 
icans abroad, in the obtaining and viseing of passports, 
is considered to result from the required formalities, 
yielding a fee to American censuls. By a combina- 
tion between the consuls and the police, vises are 
often exacted when not required by law; and at 
| other points where their requirement would be 
dispensed with on the consui’s remonstrance, such 
remonstrance has been withheld because its ex- 
action yields a fee of two dollars for each pass- 
port signed. Sometimes, too, the protection this 
gives has been extended, for a consideration, to 
those not entitled to it, and, in some instances, 
American citizens have been manufactured at so 
much a head. 

The bill before the House is framed to remedy 
these and similar evils. While it is founded 
| upon a conviction of the evils of merchant con- 
suls and a system of fees, it does not, however, 
‘entirely abolish either. It goes only to the extent 
| that the English system has gone. Consuls ap- 
pointed where there is comparatively little trade, 
and where consular duties occupy but a portion 
| of their time, and where there is no complaint 
against it, either from the foreign Government or 
our own citizens, are allowed to trade; and fees, 
though equalized and reduced in amount, are to 
be collected for the Government. 

This is necessary, because it would be impos- 
sible to pass any bill imposing the entire support 
of our consular system upon the Treasury. 

The present bill contains the germs of a system 
that can be perfected in the future. 

Whenever all fees under Government offices 
of every kind shall be abolished, as I think they 
should be, they can be easily abolished under this 
bill, and without affecting in any way the value of 
its other provisions. 

Until that time arrives, however, there «re 
guards under this bill which will effectually prevent 
the present diversion fom the Treasury into priva’ 
hands of the immense sums now levied in the way & 
ees upon the commerce of the country. 


Where Governinent offices are remainerates by 
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il fees there is a constant disposition to convert 
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into the means of private profit, rather than of 


the publicgood. ‘Thereare generally three guards 


yoon the abuse. 

‘First. Precision in the amount of the fee, and 
dejiniteness in the subject and the service for 
which it is to be exacted. 

Second. The intelligence of the party paying as 
to what is really due, and his capacity to resist im- 
position when attempted 
* Third. The absence of a personal interest in the 
amount paid by the one who collects it, restraint 
of public opinion upon his conduct, and liability 
to punishment for extortion. 

The present system of levying fees by American 
consuls abroad is without any one of these guards. 
The fees are indefinite in character and amount; they 
are generally proportioned to the formalities required 
by the consul himself, and to the charges established in 
the port where he is located. 

Heis made a judge of the occasion, when his 
services are required, and then directly interested 
in increasing the formalities of trade, and the port 
regulations of his locality, and in having the 
authorities levy as many and as high fees upon 
the commerce of his country as possible. 

The persons upon whom he now levies his fees 
are, from character and pursuit, the most helpless 
class of American citizens. The sailor, proverb- 


iaily thoughtless and ignorant, now pays the most | 


numerous and heaviest fees of the consul. 

Some of these fees are in the nature of commis- 
sions upon the sailor’s wages, involving calcula- 
tions impossible for him to make, and others of 
them, both in subject and amount, purely at the 
discretion of the consul. 

The consul at a remote locality is placed almost 
veyond the reach of public opinion, and if dis- 
posed to be corrupt, finds almost any abuse justi- 
fied by the practice of the foreign Government. 

The difficulty of bringing home to him the evi- 
dence of his extortion in any particular case—the 
impossibility of perpetuating testimony without 
his aid, and the time that must necessarily elapse 
before his conduct can be inquired into, through 
the State Department, places him almost beyond 
the fear of punishment. 


Ind, as if to insure extortion, the law provides that | 


ali he collects shall go into his own pocket, thus crea- 
ting a direct positive interest in making his gffice an 
agency purely of private gain. The position has 


been generally sought, and not unfrequently con- | 


ferred, expressly for this object, and as, in propor- 
tion to its 
consul’s desire to accumulate is stimulated by the 
uncertainty of his tenure of office. 


| could enumerate instances of the manner in | 


which the interest of commerce, the rights of sea- 
men, and the honor of the country, have suffered 
under the outrageous abuses of our existing con- 
sular service, which, if not certified to beyond 
question, would seem almost incredible. 

The subject, however, is exhaustless, and my 
lime limited. I will, therefore, only mention, briefly, 
oe or two of these evils, as they affect commerce, 
seamen, and the Government. 

At present every vessel touching ata foreign port 
where there isan American consul, pays to him 
at least four dollars. The vessel of one hundred 
tons pays as much as one of three thousand. This 
operates as a discriminating tax against commerce 
with countries contiguous, and in favor of wealthy 
capitalists engaged in distant trade. [For exam- 
ple: a vessel of two hundred tons, making twenty 
voyages in the year, between Boston, or any of 
the New Regine’ ports, and the British Provinces; 
or between New York, or any of our southern 
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yield is the danger of removal, the | 
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_ discharged by the consul, there is no good reason |! denial to consuls of an interest in the furnishing of 

for this difference in the charge. ~ |, supplies to sailors; in abolishing the percentage upon 

For example, for extension of protest at Liver- | the sums advanced by Government for their relief, and 

| pool, the charge has been about nine dollars; at | in allowing the gffice of consul to be filled only by 
Glasgow, eleven dollars; at Calcutta, thirty-two | .dmerican citizens. 

|| dollars; at Melbourne, thirty-five dollars; at Gib- || The three principal sources of fees, under the 

raltar, sixteen dollars; and at Halifax, Nova Sco- || present system, will continue under the bill, 


tia, twenty dollars; at St. Helena and Bermuda, | changed merely in the mode of collection; and 


|| eight dollars. will be— 
‘| In Spain, at Cadiz and Malaga, eight dollars; 1. A tax of one half per cent. on tonnage of 
and at Havana, seventeen dollars; and at Matan- || vessels; 


_ zas, in the same island, twenty-five dollars. 2. The fee paid by captains for shipment and 
|| So in France, at Bordeaux, twelve dollars; and discharge of seamen abroad; and 
|| at Havre and Marseilles, eight dollars. 3. The fee for swearing of invoices before the 
So at Panama, twenty to thirty dollars; and at || consul. 
| Carthagena, in the same country, eight dollars. | Under the bill, what will be the guards upon the 
| _ Under the bill, the amount paid will not go to || just collection and return of these fees ? 
the consul, and he will have no interest in charg- || First. The four dollars fee for receipt and de- 
ing more than a reasonable sum. \\ livery of ship’s papers, is changed to one half per 
| Administration upon the estate of citizens of || cent. on thetonnage of the vessel. ‘The Secretary 
|| our country dying abroad is aduty often imposed | of the Treasury’s report of the commerce and 
upon consuls. As his employment in this way | navigationof the country, at different foreign porta, 
|is not, however, strictly required by law, but | will afford a complete verification of the amount 
|, generally at the option of the parties interested in | collected in this way. In five minutesathisdesk, 
| the estate of the deceased, the biil imposes a charge || the Secretary of the Treasury can calculate the fees 
| equal to that paid at home for similar service, in || collected from this source by any consul abroad. 
order to prevent his being burdened unnecessa- Second. Every captain of a vessel about to sail 
rily with business of this character. on a foreign voyage now gives bond to bring back 
The provisions of the bill regulating the rights of || his seamen to their own country. On his return 
|| masters of vessels and seamen are such as have been | to a home port he places on record the consul’s 
|| found valuable in experience, and are intended to | certificate of every seaman shipped or discharged 
|| protect the sailor from many imposilions of which he | abroad. This makes easy the verification of the 
is now the subject. fees collected from this source. 
|| The feeslevied by consuls upon the shipment or || Third. All invoices sworn to abroad are now 
| discharge of seamen in a foreign port is, under the | examined and entered of record by the collector 
|| bill, to be paid by the captain of the vessel. When- || at the home port. He has only to multiply the 
|, ever the captain of an American vessel discharges | number entered from any foreign port by two dol- 
|| an American seaman at a foreign port, he is now || lars, the fee for swearing to them, and he has the 
_ obliged to pay three months’ extra wages. Two | amount collected at any consulate abroad. 
|| months of this goes to the sailor, to aid him in Will the returns wnder the bill be sufficient to meet 
| getting home, and one month is paid over to the || the expense of the consular system ? 
| consul, to serve as a Government fund for desti- || Under our existing system there are immense 
|, tute seamen. Upon the wages thus paid to sea- || corruptions and frauds upon the revenue, and an 
|| men, consuls have been in the habit of charging || actual outlay from the Treasury of about $30,000 
|| from two and a half to five per cent. As satlors | for consuls at ports where the fees from commerce 
|| are generally bad calculators, great imposition has | furnish no support. 
been practiced upon them in overcharging this Under the present bill the consular system will 
|| percentage. By the bill this commission, and | support itself, save this outlay of $30,000, and, in 
| numerous other fees paid by the sailors, are abol- addition, $40,000, at least, of the fund now wasted 
| ished. under pretense of protection to destitute seamen. 
Under the bill, consuls at important points are not || This calculation is based upon the following 
|| permitted to be interested with those who board or | elements: 
furnish supplies for destitute seamen. This guard || First. The amount to be collected from the tax 
| is required from the fact of many United States || on tonnage of vessels under the bill will be, on 
| consuls in the Pacific keeping hospitals for, and || calculation, in the aggregate a little less than that 
lodging, seamen, and, under our present system, || now realized from the tax of four dollars for re- 
| paying themselves for their support, as if sick or | ceipt and delivery of ship’s papers. 
|| destitute, out of the fund made up from the two | 
| 


Second. That on shipment and discharge of 
months’ wages paid for discharge of seamen, and, || seamen abroad will be paid by the captains of 


| where that is not sufficient, drawing upon the Uni- || vessels, and will nearly double what is now re- 
| ted States ‘Treasury, and receiving a commission || ceived from the same source. 
|| of five per cent. upon their bills, as if for moneys | Third. The number of invoices sworn abroad, 
|| advanced. || and the fees arising from them, will be greatly 
The operation has been this: The consul is re- increased, for there will be no reason why the 
| quired by law to take care of destitute American || foreign merchant should desire to avoid showing 
'| seamen thrown upon his hands. He pays their || the consul his business, and he will swear his in- 
| physician and board bills, and provides them pas- || voices before him. 
| Sage home. On all moneys thus expended he is Take, however, the returns under the present 
1 allowed five per cent. If he advanced the amount || system, as the same in amount as those likely to 
| from his private means the percentage would be || be collected under the bill, and upon this base a 
|| just. In point of fact, however, he does not ad- || calculation. 
| vance a dollar; but simply draws a draft upon the There were in 1853, two hundred and ten con- 
|| Government, which he may sell at a premium. || sulates and commercial agencies under the Gov- 
|| The percentage thus serves only as an inducement | ernment.* Of these only one hundred and thirty- 
|| to excessive drafts upon the Treasury, the effect | one returned any account of fees. These returns 
| of which is seen in the annual appropriation for || amounted, in that year, to $153,196 19. As the 








ports, and Cuba and Mexico, would pay eighty | 


| the relief of seamen, mounting up from originally | 


fees collected are now the property of the consul, 


dollars—while a vessel with a valuable cargo, and || $10,000, to $125,000 the past year. 
of two thousand tons, sailing to some distent |, Lieutenant Lee, of the brig Dolphin, ina recent 
port in China, or the East Indies, would pay only | report to the Secretary of the Navy, speaking of 
four dollars. Under the bill this charge is propor- | the system of the relief to sailors, and the abuses 
lioned to the tonnage. | practised under it by American consuls, says: 
For notarial service consuls are now allowed to | ‘*There to probity no branch of om expenditures wea At some consulates I have evidence that y actual 
; ; || ismore impoliticand unnecessary. Itisan encouragemen : ; 8 i 
tharge the rates of the country i which they }| to that class of consular agents who are actively aapate, ong has a ge and, -” areal soins 
reside, and are, consequently, interested in keeping || or individually interested in commercial houses, to wink at | that returned. air estimate p y 
these rates as high as possible. At some points, || the oppression practised by some merchant captains upon || ——————— 
Where facilities for business are great, the tax for i their crews, and the abuse of bringing out sick relationsor | 


and there is no law, but only instructions from 
the State Department, requiring a statement of 
their amount, but little reliance an be placed on 
the correctness of the returns. I have not met 
any one in the service who considered them correct. 





*Number of consulates March 3, 1853 .....eeees0++++ 193 
eXxtensi f fi le, is slight; at || friends for the benefit of a sea voyage, to be cared for and Sonmnanadl nae March 3, 1853.......+ mete neese 16 
: nsion © protest, or example, 18 sig ae | returned at the expense of the Government, and is an in- Consul eneral March 3, 185% et ee AER SBE A, i 
others, measured by the rates of a semi-civilized || ducement to that other and numerous host of foretzners act- sul ge March 3, 1553..... eee eeeeeesenes 7 
country, where writing is a science, and materials || ing us agents to consuls to construct cases and expenses which | TOtab. cess cesses sees Oe ceases evevevcccsccccsers 2 , 
for it scarce, it is enormous. As the actual labor |, "ever occurred.” . Whole number by the proposed bill.... .. O6eese cecces Ni 
8 not dependent upon locality, nor necessarily '' By the bill these abuses are guarded against in the © Reduction......++ ove cecwblbbinsctdeens ssncueie KS) 
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be to double the aggregate amounts. But, to be 
entirely safe, I increase them only three fourths, 
making the yield from fees under the bill 
$268,085 83}. a ee 

The expense under the bill will be $271,450. 

From this take fees collected, and it leaves the 
cost to the Treasury, $3,364 16. _ ' 

Under the present system there is paid out of 

1e Treasury annually, for salary to consuls, 
$27,800. : } 

Showing a saving to the Treasury, in this partic- 
ular, under the proposed bill, of atleast $24,435 84. 

If to this be added—one-half would be right, 
but say one fourth—s40,000 of the $160,000 ex- 
vended for destitute seamen, and we have by the 
bili an annual saving of $64,435 84. 

Mr. Speaker, | have now gone through the 
explanation of this bill. I have desired to be 
brief, and with this view have confined myself to 
a mere statement of its provisions. 

In submitting this diplomatic and consular re- 
form to the action of the House, the committee 
have discharged a laborious duty. They entered 
upon it with reluctance, for they knew it to be of 
a character members would have little leisure to 


examine, and that the provisions of any bill they | 


proposed could be easily misrepresented. 

in behalf of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
I now earnestly ask the House to adopt it. 

It is utterly useless, under our existing system, to 
request of that committee an opinion upon the legality 
ef any claim that is preferred against the Government 
by one in the foreign service. There is no law to 
guide us decisions, and almost every claim depends 
upon precedent or the discretion of the Secretary of 
State. These claims are multiplying with each 
year, and they will continue to multiply to a fear- 
ful extent unless there is some positive law defining 
the duties to be discharged, and fixing their proper 
remuneration. Last session about thirty thousand 
dollars were expended in meeting these demands. 
They come into the House without explanation, 
get attached to our general appropriation bills, 
no one knows how, and pass, no one knows why, 
running up our aggregate expenditures, each one 
becoming a precedent, prolific of similar demands 
in the future. This should not be. It isa great 
abuse. It reflects discredit upon those in the 
foreign service, subjects themr to pesonal humilia- 
tion, and is entirely opposed to the genius of our 
institutions, : 

Mr. Speaker, in all that I have said I have 
avoided reference either to party or to individuals. 
‘This is a national reform, equally affecting ever 
portion of thecountry, and, until itis sesseaptaleds 
good men of all parties, engaged in the foreign 
service, will participate alike in the popular preju- 
dice that now exists, created by the abuses of a 

defective system. 

L have also avoided any reference to the for- 
eign policy of our Government, either in the past 
or present. Itsdiscussion has nothing to do with 
the reforms of this bill. 

Aithough embarrassed by jealousies in our early 
relations with foreign Powers, we have found, in 
our remoteness from the conflicts of Europe, and 


The extension of our territory; the rapid devel- 
opment of our wealth; the opening of new, and 
the increase of old, sources of foreign trade; and 
the participation in it of the capital and products 
of all sections of the Union, have caused to sym- 
pathize nearly every domestic interest with foreign 
affairs. It is no exaggeration to say that there is 
not an acre of corn or cotton grown in the West 
or South, not an American vessel! in any port in 
the world insured, not a loan made, nor a note | 
discounted at any of our banks, which is not 
affected in its value, or in some way acted upon, 
and made a vibration of the great political and 
financial movements of the restof the world. The 
fact that these domestic interests which thus, like 
nerves, spread all over the globe, connect remote 
localities with interior points of our own country, 
cannot be protected by our own legislation, but 
depend upon treaties and the regard of the other 
Powers of the earth for certain great principles of 
international law, makes the perfecting of the 
agency through which we communicate with the 
rest of the world a matter of great practical im- 
portance. 

A distinguished statesman of England, speak- 
ing on this subject, has called ministers and con- 


|, suls ** the ears, eyes, and mouths of a Govern- | 


our geographical position at the head of a great | 
continent, advantages which, with the cautious | 


maxims of Washington, are destined, beyond 
doubt, to make us the commercial and political 
center of the world. 


In sixty-five years we have grown from a few 


comparatively feeble settlements into a great em- 
pire. Civilization has, within this period, poured 
its light into our great central valley, and forests 


| and the Patent Office. In the first place, permit || 
| me to allude to the value and importance of prac- | 


have disappeared, cities sprung up, and a magnifi- | 
cent landscape everywhere spread itself out, beau- || 


tiful in the results of religion, and Jaw: 


1800. 1850. 
—_—_—_—_ Pappas, 
5,305,925 23,191,876 
Area of territory deh 820,680 2,936,166 
Exports . ees+ $70,971,780 151,898,720 
PMports...... cee sdeviitial $91,252,768 $178,138,318 
‘Tonnage 972,492 3,535,454 
Seainen 60,000 140,000 
Commercial treaties with...... 5 nations. 19 nations. 


Population... . 


. | 
Revenues of Government.....«« $10,624,997 $43,375,798 | 


Expenses of Government...... $7,411,370 $43,002,168 | 
Expenses of foreign service.... — $153,000 $112,769 | 


In this it may be questioned whether the in- | 
ternal or foreign policy of the Government has 


had the most influence. 


| 


| considered, and justly, too, as being secondary to 
agriculture. Yet, sir, what would be the state of | 
agriculture in our country at this moment, but for || 


| 
! 


| 


| 
j 


ment, by which it hears, sees, and communicates 
with the rest of the world.’? The object of this 
bill is to make these organs of communication | 
respond more distinctly to the purpose of their | 
creation. 

It is time that something was done to reform 
existing abuses. Ourinterests at home and abroad 
demand it. The honor of the country requires it. 
The occasion is a fit one. 

The bill introduced by the committee has been 
framed from a careful examination of the bills and 
reports of the committees of this House, aided by 
the personal and official experience of many who 
have been connected with our foreign service. It 
does not profess to be perfect. It is difficult to 
frame such a bill. 

It embraces, however, features which have been 
unanimously recommended by previous reports, 
and it has sought to embody them in such ashape 
as to correct abuses, facilitate the public business, 
and serve as the basis of any further reform that 
may be found necessary. 


THE COLT PATENT. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. T. JAMES, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In tHe Senate, March 3, 1855. 


On the bill to authorize the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents to extend the Patent heretofore granted to | 
Samuel Colt for an improvement in Fire-Arms: | 


Mr. JAMES said: 


Mr. Presipent: Before this bill is finally dis- |, 


posed of, | hope the Senate will indulge me with | 
the opportunity to make some remarks, which 
justice to Colonel Colt, to the law of patents, and 
to the public, would seem equally to demand, as 
well as to the committee who reported the bill. In 
doing this, I shall find it necessary to say some- 
thing of the mutual or relative rights of the pat- 
entee and the public, the benefits derived to the 
public from inventions, and the particular merits | 
of Colonel Colt’s claims, as set forth in the bill | 
and in the report of your Committee on Patents | 


tical inventive genius to the public, as well as to | 
individual interests and welfare. . 


I am fully aware, sir, that the mechanic arts are 


the aid of that secondary science, mechanics, | 


aided, fostered, and brought into practical use by || 
the application of inventive genius? Why is not || 


the American farmer, in the middle of this nine- 
teenth century, preparing his fields to receive the 
seed—the germ of his future harvest—with an 
apology for a plow in the form of a painted stick 
of wood—the primitive implement of the untaught 
barbarian, and still in use, with very trifling im- 
provement, among many tribes and nations of the 
earth? Because, sir, the eye of skill and science 
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long since discovered that, with such rude imple. 
ments, requiring a vast amount of labor, the tj er 
of the ground was able to realize but a tithe of the 
fruits the earth was capable of yielding. Mechan. 
ical genius stepped in to obviate the evil. Ang 
what has been the result? Let the numerous im. 
provements and inventions relating not only to the 
plow, but to every other agricultural implemen; 
be brought into the account. Take note of the 
saving of two thirds of the labor, with the increase 
of two hundred per cent. in the amount of prod. 
uct, and we may form some idea of what invent. 
ive genius has done for agriculture. 

W hy is not the cotton planter of the South a: 
this moment employing twenty hands to pick the 
seeds from cotton for two weeks, which two 
hands, with a horse or mule, oan do in as many 
hours? Because there arose a Whitney, whose 
practical eye saw the waste of labor, and whose 
ready and practical inventive genius soon discoy. 
ered the means to counteract the evil. 

Little more than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since our farmers used the sickle as qa 
harvester, and trod out the grain with horses, or 
beat it out with flails. These means have been set 
aside and superseded by the reaper, the threshing 
machine, &c.; and the amount of labor and 
expense thus saved on the immepse quantities of 
the cereals produced in our country exceed all 
attempts at calculation. And to whom and what 
is agriculture indebted for these very numerous 
and important benefits? Not to itself, surely; for 
she is simply practical in her own field of labor, 
No. She is indebted for them entirely to inventive 
genius and the mechanic arts. 

Mr. President, even the learned sciences are 
under obligations, great and unmistakable, to in- 
ventive genius and mechanical skill. In thousands 
of instances, though men well versed in the spec- 
ulative sciences may fully understand the results 
they wish to produce, and the laws that must gov- 
ern the process, are yet dependent on the inventor 
and the mechanic for the means. Scientific men 
had long pondered on the power of steam, and had 
even made some impotent attempts to press it into 
the service of man; but they all failed. It re- 
quired men with the mechanical and inventive 
genius of Bolton, Watt, Evans, and Sickels to 

| carry out the sublime project, and to accomplish 


| wonders of which the scientific world had never 


dreamed. The result to the civilized world has 
been far more wonderful than the invention itself. 
It has multiplied almost to infinity the luxuries, 
the elegances, and the comforts of life. By almost 
annihilating time and space, it has facilitated a 
hundred-fold, intercourse between towns, cities, 
States, and nations; thus diffusing knowledge, 
strengthening the bands of amity and friendship, 
and greatly multiplying the products of human 
skill. In short, the benefits of this noble inven- 
tion, and which are daily on the increase, are 
beyond the utmost stretch of human calculation. 
As respects manufactured articles of every 
description, invention and improvement are in 
continued progress, and scarce an article can be 
| named that has not within half a century been 
| improved from fifty to a hundred per cent. in 
quality and form, and mostly by machinery in- 
vented for the purpose, while they have all been 
reduced in cost in about the same ratio. Look, 
sir, at the Hindoo, as he sits under the thick foli- 
age of some spreading tree top, and witness the 
slow and tedious process by which he draws out 
and twists the thread of cotton with his fingers. 
Look at another, who, with his web of yarn sus- 
pended from another tree, slowly, with his hands, 

| inserts the woof, and converts the whole into cloth. 
Sir, scarce a century has passed away, since this, 


| still practiced in Hindostan, was the only mode 


known in the world of the mawufacture of cotton. 
| Look now into the manufactory of modern days, 
as improved by mechanical skill and invention; 
and there you see manufactured, by means of the 
| spindle and the loom, and their accompanying 
| auxiliary machinery, apparently almost without 
| the aid of human labor, a greater quantity of the 
| fabric manufactured for each person employed in 
| a given time, than could probably be made by five 


}, hundred Hindoo spinners and weavers with their 


| primitive implements. 


| Once more on this subject. Turn back in out 
| recollections, those who can, to the period some 
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The Colt Patent—Mr. James. 


forty-five years since. Cotton goods then selling 
x thirty cents per yard can now be purchased at 
ven and a half cents; and yet the prices of labor, 
gnd the cost of living, have much increased since 
that period. And what causes have produced this 
reduction? Improvements in the cultivation of 
cotton, the introduction of the cotton gin, and the 
almost innumerable inventions and improvements 
made in the manufacturing machinery. Is it not 
wonderful? And shall we not highly appreciate 
the genius, the energies, the intellect, and the 
sbors, by the combination and exercise of which 
wich great results have been achieved? It need 
not be shown that all the causes named go to in- 
crease the means to subserve human wants, while 
they multiply, improve, and cheapen products. 
At the same time, It is equally plain that, by re- 
jucing the quantity of labor necessary to any 
given result, they leave a surplus to be applied to 

her objects which could not be attained without it, 
god thus facilitate and enhance the general wealth. | 

The second point is, to inquire whether men 
who spend time, money, labor, and energy, as 
well as intellectual power, in bringing about these 
improvements which so much benefit mankind, 
have or have not the exclusive right to their inven- 
ons, and should or should not be protected in the 
enjoyment of that right? 

it would seem to be supposed by many, I ap- | 
prehend by most people, that a patent creates a 
rizht, which is conferred as a special favor on the 
oventor. From this view of the subject | must 
take the liberty to differ in toto. Itis as plain as 
the light of the sun at noonday that the product, 
eit what it may, of a man’s own industry, in- | 
renuity, capital, and intellect, and by honest | 
means, is as truly his own property, by virtue of | 
stural right, as the same can be made so by legal | 
mactment. The crop raised by the agriculturist 
on his own field even the savage recognizes as his 
own property. But the owner ofthis crop, dwell- 
ing in the midst of people without’ laws, may 
have it wrested from him by the hand of violence 


vefore he has had an opportunity to deposit it | 


ina place of safety. What does man require? | 
The strong arm of law to protect him in the pos- 
wssion and enjoyment of property already his 
own—not to give him the right of property, for that 


iealready has. Thus with regard to all property, | 


the laws create no right of possession; they only 
define the right, and sustain and protect it. 

The original work of an author and the inven- 
tion and discovery of a man of mechanical or scien- 
tific genius are just as truly and exclusively their 
property, on every principle of right and justice, 


ss would be the products of their own fields, by | 


ihe labor of their own hands, and should be just 
as thoroughly secured to them by the laws of the 
ind. The laws fully recognize this principle, and 
we designed, as far as relates to this subject, to 
arry that principle out for a time, and for specific 
purposes. 

Patent laws are a species of compromise between 
the public and the inventor. The invention be- 
ngs to him, his heirs, executors, and assigns, 


frever. He has the unquestionable right, as with | 


my other species of his own property, either to 


lispose of it to the public or to individuals, or to | 


wppress it, destroy it, or operate with it in secret, 
she may deem proper; and no one can interfere 


vith him as to the manner in which he may de- | 
It is deemed, however, | 


lemine to dispose of it. 
that the invention would be valuable to the public; 
but it is also deemed unjust that its owner shouid 
verequired to give it to the public, for their ben- 
tit, without securing to him the ger to 
alize from ita sum equivalent to the time and 
noney expended in making his invention and 
wringing it into use, and a reward, by way of re- 
nunerating him as a pubiic benefactor, in some 
‘gree proportionate to the benefits conferred. 
Such is the mutual contract, by law, between the 
public and the inventor. : 
Because the right of property in the invention 
Yould at once be invaded when introduced to the 
public unless invasions were prevented by means 
*f legal restraint, the law volunteers to secure to 
kt inventor and owner his right of property for 
‘ certain period, and holding out in prospective, 
“so, on the principle of equity, that, if the period 
pecified be not adequate to produce the remuner- 
tion and reward anticipated in the law, the period 


may be extended till the object shall have been 
secured. 

_ These remarks are founded on the eternal prin- 
ciples of right and justice. The public has no 
stronger or more rightful claim to an invention, 
other than by gift or purchase, than to the lands, 
goods, and chattels of the inventor; and he who 
would force it from him, or willfully invade his 
rights as an inventor, would perform acts morally 
no better than it would be to rob or swindle him of 
any other property. On these grounds it is that 
the inventor agrees to relinquish his invention to 
the public at a future day; and the consideration 
is the promiseof legal protection in the enjoyment 
of his rights till that day shall have passed. 

If my suggestions thus far be correct, and it 
appears to me they are, the only benefit derived 
by the inventor by legislation, is protection of the 
original right of property, his entirely, independ- 
ent of legal enactments, for a limited period, while 
all other property is secured to iis owners by un- 
limited protection, and forever. And, sir, 1 repeat 
the declaration: He who knowingly and willfully 
invades the rights of a patentee, thus legally recog- 
nized and admitted, performs an act in no manner 
more honorable than it would be to take, clandes- 


tinely, the money from his purse at midnight, and | 


no less legally wrong. 

There exists,with many persons, a feeling of hos- 
tility against all patents,and more especially against 
all extensions of them, on the assumed ground 
that they are monopolies, and conflicting with the 
rights of the public. It is difficult to account for 
the existence of such a feeling, unless we look for 
its origin either to ignorance, selfishness, or both. 
A monopoly, in the popular and odious sense of 
the term, is a right or privilege common to the 


whole community, wrested from them, and be- | 


stowed exclusively on one person, or association 
of persons. Thus, were a patent to be issued to 
one man, conferring on him the sole and exclusive 


privilege to cultivate wheat, and, by means of a | 


stringent law, with heavy penalties, should all 
others be prevented from cultivating the same, 
this would be an odious monopoly in the true 
sense of the term; because it would deprive: the 
public of the enjoyment of a right common to all, 
and concentrate that right, by an arbitrary decree, 
in the person of one individual. 

On the other hand, should that person have 
discovered a new and useful method, unknown to 
every one else, by means of which he could increase 
the crop a hundred per centum to the acre, and 

| improve its quality, that method would be his 
own; no other person could urge even the slightest 
possible claim to it. And no law founded on right 
and justice, or in accordance with our republican 
institutions, could or would compel him to impart 
a knowledge of that method to others. That 
invention is the inventor’s own property, as truly 
so as the ground he has purchased with his own 
money. Should the individual farmer wish to 
obtain a knowledge of the invention, he must pay 





taken for public uses without just compensation. 
The security of the right of this inventor by 


| there is this difference in the result: 





forever. 


own property, the right and possession are relin- 


quished for the use and benefit of the public. 


Blanchard, and those to whom he may dispose 
of it, and they only, have the right to use his 
— inventions for turning gun-stocks, shoe 

Yet every one 
_ has the right to manufacture such articles by all 
His patent, therefore, is no monop- 


asts, and other irregular forms. 


| 
\| other means. 


for it; and, if a liberal, enlightened, and honest || 
| man, he will willingly pay for the invention, and || 
the right to use it, in proportion to what it has || 
cost the inventor, and to the benefits he(the farmer) | 
may derivefrom it. As property, the law cannot 
compel the invention to be given up without pay- || 
ment, even for public use, because the Constitu- | 
tion provides that private property shall not be 


patent is evidently no more truly a monopoly, for 
the time being, than the possession and control of | 
the fields on which he employs his new method of || 
cultivation. Bothare his, unquestionably so. But 
For the con- 
sideraton of a trifling annual tax the law warrants || 
| aud secures to him the quiet and peaceable posses- 
sion of his fields, and to his heirs, ‘and assigns | 
But the right in his patent invention is | 
| secured to him only for a limited period; and then, 
} unlike his lands, although equally and solely his 
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SENATE. 
oly, because it deprives the public of no rights 
the public ever possessed, and secures to Blanch- 
ard only those originally hisown. How the oub- 
lic is wronged, then, it is difficult to learn. By 
means of the patent machine, as the case is with 
all useful inventions, a better and cheaper article 
is obtained than could otherwise be ‘had. There 
is no prohibition of the manufacture of the article 
by any other means. The public certainly should 
be willing, then, that the patente® should share, 
in some smal! degree, in the benefits they receive 
to compensate and reward him; and others who 
realize the advantages of the patented machinery 
over all other modes of operation should, as mat- 
ter of justice as well as law, be willing to pay a 
reasonable sum for the right to use it. On such 
conditions any one and all may have it. And 
what becomes of the odious monopoly? It re- 
sults in.a creature of the imagination. Patent 
laws only secure to patentees the right cemmon 
to all men: to do as they will with their own. 
|| Mr. President, in what I have said,1 do not 
flatter myself with having exhibited much of the 
lawyer. But, sir, it appears to me to be fully in 
fellowship with the dictates of reason, justice, 
equity, human right, and common sense; and the 
true intent and meaning of the patent laws, as far 
as I am qualified or able to understand them. 
From these premises it is my wish now to 
examine, briefly, the claims of Colonel Colt for 
an extension of his patent, which has, without 
any sound reason, in my apprehension, been 
rejected in the other House. This it is my wish 
to do, in justice to your committee which reported 
in favor of the claim, and, incidentally, in justice 
to Colonel Colt. 
The first inquiry which presents itself is, is 
Samuel Colt, the petitioner, the true inventor of 
the arm that bears his name? In other words, is 
| the invention of Colt’s revolving arms rightfully 
the property of Samuel Colt, the petitioner? For 
it has been shown, in my apprehension, beyond 
ail doubt or cavil, that the invention of him who 
makes it and brings it into use, is his property by 
right, independent of legal sanction; and us such, 
should, in justice and equity, be secured to him 
by legal, and, if necessary, judicial action. 
| In answer to these queries, it will be necessary 
\| only to say the question has passed the ordeals of 
two of the severest judicial tests ever applied to 
| any patent in the United States. The first trial 
was had in Boston, Massachusetts, in June, 1851, 
|| before his honor, the late and lamented Levi 
| Woodbury, one of the Associate Justices of the 

Supreme Court of the United States. The de- 
| fendants in the case were the ‘* Massachusetts Arms 
|| Company,’’? who were prosecuted by Samuel Colt, 
plaintiff, for invasions of his — rights. This 
| trial occupied the court for a long period, and the 
| investigation was thorough and complete. Able 
|| counsel was employed on both sides. More than 
|| twenty witnesses were examined and cross-exam- 
|| ined, at great length; many of them experts. The 
details of the trial cover more than three hundred 
closely printed octavo pages, including the charge 
of the court. The jury, with that charge, and the 
testimony that had been given pro and con., re- 
quired but a brief space for deliberation, and svon 
returned into court with this verdict: 

“ The jury, in the case of Colt vs. the Massachusetts Arms 

Company, find in the plaintiff’s gun, a new and novel com- 

|| bination to produce the effect described in his patent, not 

found in any other fire-arm prior to his invention ; and the 
jury further find the defendants have infringed the first three 
claims of the plaintiff’s patent, and assess damages in the 
sum of one dollar, according to the agreement.’’* 

The second and last trial took place in the 
| southern district of New York, before his Honor 

Judge Nelson, one of the Associate Justices of the 

Supreme Court of the United States, on applica- 

|, tion of Samuel Col: for an injunction against 

Hiram Young and Francis Leavitt, as invaders 

of Colt’s patent rights. And in this case, too, after 

a hard-fought struggle, Colt’s priority of inven- 

tion was firmly established, onl tha court issued 

| the injunction asked for. 
Sir, after these trials, attended with such search- 
ing invgstigations, with the aid of able counsel, 

' and: under the direction of such courts, and the 
decisive results arrived at, it would be but a waste 


* It was agreed between the parties before going to trial, 
that the amount of damages should be nominal. The ques- 
tion of damages being reserved. 
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of time to offer any farther proofs that Samuel 
Colt is the original inventor of the arm that bears 
his name, and that, consequently, the invention is 
his own property. Such being the facts, the next 
question that frises, is, has he the equitable right 
to claim, and is he entitled to a reasonable com- 
pensation for that right, or that property, as the 
consideration for its abandonment to the public? 
Having the provisions of law applicable to the 
case, common sense and common justice both 
reply in the affirmative, provided the invention be 
useful. "That it is useful and valuable is abun- 
dantly evident, as well from the numerous testi- 
monials of those qualified to judge as from the 
numerousinfringementsthat have occurred, andthe 
determined and persevering hostility of interested 
parties to the extension of the patent. It will be 
remembered that, while the patent was considered 
to be without value, no such hostility was mani- 
fested, and no infringements attempted. 

The invention of Samuel Colt, then, is his prop- 
erty, and has value. No man has the just right 
to demand the surrender of this property at his 
hands without a consideration equivalent to its 
value; nor has the law the constituuonal authority 
to wrest it from him without awarding to him a 
just compensation. The patent laws of this coun- 
try, though they limit the period through which 
a patent shall extend, recognize the same general 
principle, by intimating, in one of its provisions, 
that the patentee is entitled, before the surrender 
of his invention to the public, to receive a full 
compensation for his labors and expenditures in 
making and perfecting his invention, and a reward 
besides in proportion to the benefits conferred on 
the public. Should he fail to realize such an 
amount during the period that the patent laws, or 


the commissioner under them, assign him, he has | 


an appeal to Congress, who, in my estimation, 
are bound to aid him, by the extension of his pat- 
ent, till the object contemplated in the law shall 
have been accomplished. ‘To refuse, is to do an 


act of injustice; because the refusal is the indirect | 


means of depriving the patentee of what is actually 
his due, and of that which the law virtually awards 
him. And to grant protection for the accomplish- 
ment of that object is not a special favor, but the 
fulfilment of an implied compromise—a virtual 
contract between the Government, on behalf of the 
»ublic, and the patentee for the relinquishment of 
is right. 

The next point to which I would call attention 
is, as to the reward and compensation received by 
Colonel Colt, and the inquiry, have they been such 
as to compensate him for his expenses of time and 
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The superiority, the utility, and the consequent 
value of such an arm to military men against the 
savages on our frontier, and also on the field of 
battle with a disciplined foe, cannot be too highly 
estimated. The superiority which such an arm 
imparts to a given force over an equal force in 
point of numbers armed with the common weapon, 
1s too obvious to demand proof; and yet I shall 
give it. I would first remark, however, that the 
benefits resulting from the use of the improved 
erm, are both to the Government and the soldier. 
To the latter it gives an unmistakable advantage 
over his opponent, both in attack and defense. ‘T’o 
the Government it becomes the means of power, 
and the saving of life and money, because, one 
hundred men, furnished with the improved arm, 
are equal to three hundred, at least, furnished with 
that in ordinary use. Of course there must be a 
great saving of lifeand money. To show that I 
am well sustained in my views, I may be permit- 


ted to quote from the testimony of gentlemen whose || 


qualifications to enable them to judge correctly 
no one will call in question, and all will readily 
admit. 

In the first place, permit me to quote the opinion, 


| and give the names ofa long array of our gallant 


money, and in proportion to the value of his in- || 


vention to the public? 


It may be questioned if improvements in fire- | 


arms are as generally useful to the public, and 
equally valuable as improvements in implements 
ot agriculture, mechanics, manufactures, &c. Cer- 
tainly, as relates to the general purposes of life, 
they are not. But to thoseto whom such weapons 
become necessary they certainly are. ‘To the 


traveler, and to others, placed in situations and | 
under circumstances warranting the probability, | 


and perhaps certainty, of attacks from marauders, 
freebooters, or deadly assassins, arms for defense 
become absolutely necessary to the preservation of 


life. Until the arrival of a millennium, should such || 
a happy period ever arrive, the Government, not- || 
withstanding all the well-meant efforts of peace | 


congresses and peace societies, will find it neces- 
sary to keep up an organized military force; even 
now, to prevent our frontiers from being ravaged 
and our citizens from being butchered by savage 
hordes. And, in the future, no one may psesume 
to‘say how soon or how late our country may find 


the necessity forced upon her to defend herself | 


against a foreign foe. To individuals, then, and 
especially to our Government, improvementa in 
fire-arms, to make them more useful and effective, 
must certainly be of great value and importance. 
An arm capable of making six discharges in twice 
that number of seconds, with greater precision, 
and greater safety than any other weapon, can- 
not be otherwise than invaluable to him, who is 


placed under the necessity of defending himself | 


against the attack of the highwaymen, or protect- 
ing himself, his wife and children, and his home 


and property from the inroads of the midnight || nesses, and all certifying the superiority of Colt’s | 
‘| repeating arms over every other pistol for army | 


burglar and assassin. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


|| elements than those that should actuate the human | 


| 
| his fortunes and trample on his rights. 


military officers, and among them many of high || 


standing. They say: 


‘* We, the undersigned, have examined Colt’s repeating 
fire-arms, and some of us have witnessed sundry exper 
iments which have been made to prove their safety, sim- 
plicity, durability, accuracy, and celerity of fire, force of 


LOBE. 


{March 3. 


Senare. 


j _ — 


| service, and forguerrilla and Indian warfare, 


| these I shall quote but a few, and those mostly 

from officers who have made up their judemen 
_ from their personalexperience. I give the opinioy 
| of the Board of Ordnance Practice. The meta. 


|| bers of that board say: 


penetration, and security against moisture; and we are | 


convinced that they possess many important advantages, 
both for public and private service. Asan actof justice 
to the ingenious inventor, we mest cordially recommend 
them to the patronage of the Government and the public. 
ALEXANDER MACOMB, Mejor General Command- 
ing, United States Army. 


HENRY STANTON, Colonel and Assistant Quarter- 


master General, United States Army. 

J.J. ABERT, Colonel Topographical Engineers, United 
States Army. 

JAMES KEARNEY, Lieutenant Colonel Topographical 
Engineers, United States Army. 


R. B. MASON, Lieutenant Colonel First Dragoons, || 


United Slates Army. 

J. H. HOOK, Major and Assistant Commissary General 
Subsistence, United States Army. 

HENRY WILSON, 
States Army. 

JOUN GARLAND, Mejor Third Infantry, United States 


irmy. 


Major Third Infantry, United | 


WILLIAM TURNBULL, Major Topographical Engi- | 


neers, United States Army. 
W!ILLIAM GIBBS 
Engineers, United States Army. 
L. WHITING, Brevet Major Artillery, United States 


“Irmy. 


MecNEILL, Major Topographical | 


J. P. SIMONTON, Captain First Dragoons, United | 


States Army. 
W.W. TOMPKINS, Captain Second Dragoons, United 
States Army. 


R. B. SCREVEN, Captain Eighth Infantry, United 


States Army. 


JOHN PAGE, Captain Fourth Infantry, United States 


Army. 


4 
A. R. HETZEL, Captain Quartermaster’s Department, || 


United States Army. 


J. McCLELLAN, Captain Topographical Engineers, 
United States Army. 


A. CANFIELD, Captain Topographical Engineers, | 


United States Army. 


J. N. MACOMB, Captain Topographical Engineers, 


United States Army. 


THOMAS J. LEE, Lieutenant Topographical Engineers, 
United States Army. 


W. H. EMORY, Lieutenant Fourth Artillery, United | 


States Army. 


| 
J.T. SPRAGUE, Lieutenant Eighth Infantry, United 


Slates Army. 

M. KNOWLTON, Lieutenant First Artillery, and In- 
structor of Artillery United States Military Academy. 

LAWRENCE KEARNEY, Captain United States 
Navy. 

THOMAS N. GROVERS, 
Navy. 

JOHN BARNEY, Lieutenant United States Navy. 


Lieutenant Uniled States 


M. C. BUCK, Military Storekeeper, and Paymaster | 


Ordnance Department, United States Army.’? 


One would be led to suppose, if unacquainted | 


with depraved human nature, that this array of || 


testimony itself, aided by the legal decisions 
already quoted, would have settled the question 
of merit forever, and insured to Colonel Colt the 
reward due him for his invention. But other 


mind have been busily at work for years to ruin | 


There isa large number of certificates, all of 
which have on a former occasion been before the 


| 
| 


| 


| Senate, all from competent and honorable wit- | 


| From the examination and trials which they hay, 
| made of these arms, the board are of opinion that Co)«, 
revolving pistol is better adapted to the service Of moun, 
troops than any other pistol offered to their notice, 4 
may be advantageously substituted for the present cayaiy 
pistol. ; 
Signed—Brevet Col. R. L. BAKER, } 
| 66 Maj. A. MORDECAT, | Ordnance 
Col. BENJ. HUGER, — | Board ur 
Maj. W.A. THORNTON, [{ Practice.» 
Lieut. COL. TALCOY?T. j 
The certificate I now give is particularly valy. 
able from the experience of the signers in the 
use of Colt’s pistol, and their opinion of its dura. 
bility, &c. 
Communication from the Texan Senators and Represent. 
atives in Congress, to the President of the United States. 
Wasnuineton City, March 3, 1848, 
Dear Sir: Possessing a thorough knowledge of Coj's 
patent repeating fire-arms, we feel it to be our duty 1) 
recommend them in the strongest terms to your favorable 
consideration. 
| The advantages that Texas has experienced from their 
| use, in her struggle for independence, and against Indiay 
agcression, has been incalculable. 
| The difficulties presented by some men without experi. 
ence in the use of those arms, such as that they are tooliahle 
to get out of order, has been proved by ten years’ constant 
use in ‘l'exas, to be without foundation. Some of these 
arms, purchased of Mr. Colt more than ten years ago, hay 
been safely and successfully used in every engagement we 
| have had with the Mexicans and Indians since that time, 
| and are now in good serviceable condition, and are esteemed 
beyond price by their possessors. 
Believing that the power rests with you to order a ful! 
| supply of these valuable arms for the defense of our cx 
tended frontier, without further legislation, we most re. 
| spectfully ask that you will at once order them to be made. 
We do not doubt but that five thousand mounted men, 
armed with two of these pistols and a rifle, would do more 
| service than twenty thousand armed in the ordinary way, 
thereby saving to the Government hundreds of thou-ands of 
dollars annually, and affording protection as well to the 
frontiers against Indians as to all parties passing through 
the Indian country. . 
With great respect, your obedient servants, 
THOMAS J. RUSK, U. S. Senate. 
DAVID 8. KAUFMAN, House of Reps. 
SAM HOUSTON, U. S. Senate. 
T. PILSBURY, House of Reps. 
To the Presipent of the United States. 


Colonel Jack Hayes, commanding the Texas 
rangers in Mexico, writes: 


**T have had a good opportunity of testing the utility of 
Colt’s pistols during the late Mexican war, and I feel no 
hesitation in saying they are superior (in my opinion) to 
any other now Known for cavalry. The danger of acci- 
dental explosion has been obviated by the late improve- 
ment. They go off clear. The cylinders revolve with 
| great rapidity; and the distance they carry a ball, (I mean 

the conical ball,) is, indeed, surprising. Soldiers should be 
practiced in the use of them. They soon become easy to 
| the hand; the aim which you wish to draw can be easily 
caught; and when placed inahe hands of those who under- 
| stand the proper use of them, they are unquestionably the 

most formidable weapon ever used in battle. I therefore 
concur fully in the opinion that they can be used with the 
same advantage by the regular as volunteer forces.” 


No one, it is believed, will dotbt the compe- 
tency of this hero of the West to pronounce a 





1 correct judgment on this subject, and Brigadier 


| General Shields, commanding first brigade volun- 
teers in Mexico, reports that: 
‘* Colt’s last improved revolving pistol, in my opinion, 1s 
a most excellent and effective weapon in the present cay 
alry service in Mexico. It possesses an advantage of at 
least three to one over the common pistol. I find it, als®, 
free from that complexity which it was feared would ren- 
der it less serviceable in actual service and in a campaign. 
{ do not hesitate to give it a decided preference in cavalry 
service in Mexico, over ail other species of fire-arm=, a0d 
recommend its general use in that service.”? 
Brigadier General F. Pierce, now President 
of the United States, commanding volunteers 1" 
Mexico, reports that he had a pretty thorough 
knowledge of the weapon, and cheerfully concurs 
| in the opinion of General Shields. / 
| J. L. Freaner, General Scott’s staff in Mexico, 
considers them the best arms in use; says that he 
was informed by Colonel Hays, if his men hed 
not been armed with them, when Padre Jarauis 
| attacked him at Teotoleucan, that he would have 
| lost his command of seventy men; and that it was 
by the aid of this weapon that he “was enabled (0 
repulse the guerrilla chief without the loss of & man. 
; ; ‘ 
| In addition to these testimonials, Brigadie' 
General Joseph Lane, commanding volunteers |" 
| Mexico, writes: 
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«| think I can say as much for and about this formidable 
weapon as aby one now living, except Cobonel Jack Hays, 
¢ ‘Texas, (poor Walker is no more.) J have seen them 
seated in several severe and bloody conflicts, when a few 
men, armed with Colt’s revolver, were equal to five, and 
) several ipstances to ten umes their numbers. No weapon 
equal toit. In close quarters, one man is always equa! 
‘three or more. I know the use ef it well, and weuld 
recommend that all mounted forees be armed with them.” 


Brevet Brigadier General W. S. Harney, Col- | 
onel Second Dragoons, United States Army, re- 


ul 


ports that— 
: . ! 

“He bas had more thanten years’ experience in the use 

of Colt’s repeating fire-arms, and no arm, in his judgment, 


ever yet constructed, can equal them; they are, with fair 
ysage, as little liable to get out of order as any other arm, 
and they are, at least, three times as effective. It is my 
intention to apply to the honorable Secretary of War, to 
have all the cavalry armed with them.”’ | 

To these I will add only the testimony of the | 
lamented Brigadier General Worth, whe, in a 
letter to Mr. Colt, writes: 

“The recent Mexican war has fully demenstrated the 
formidable character of this weapon in all meunted corps 
or partisan service. You can have no betfer or higher tes- | 
timony than that of General Lane and Colonel Jack Hays, | 
both gallant officers and of large experience. In a higher 
degree will its value be shown in our Iudian contests, 
where the onset is sudden, and fierce, and momentary; | 
where it is of first importance to deliver the largest amount 
of fire in the briefest time.’ 

It would seem that, even were there ne law te | 
secure to the inventor the right to enjoy the sole 
and exclusive use and control of his invention till 
he shall have been amply compensated and re- | 
warded, a generous, liberal, and honest commu- | 
nity, for an invention so valuable to the public as 
that of Colonel Colt, would voluntarily and gladly 
confer that privilege on him, and aid him in the 
sccomplishment of his object. But such does not, 
at least in his case, appear to be true.. While 
contending with what would have been to most 
men insurmountable obstacles, and struggling with 
poverty, to complete his invention, others looked 
on with indifference, perhaps sneered at him as a 
visionary, and left him to work out, single handed, 
what they considered his absurd and worthless 
problem. But the moment they found his leng 
protracted efforts had been crowned with success, | 
and that his invention was a reality, a set of men, 
with little mechanical genius of their own, and 
moved by the spirit of avarice, endeavored to rob | 
him of the triumph of his genius, so hardly earned, 
and to deprive him of the enjoyment of its fruits. 
Foiled in these nefarious attempts, by the decis- 
ions of courts of law, they have followed him, as | 
a pack of hounds follow at the heels of a wounded | 
deer, from the courts to the Patent Office, and from | 
the Patent Office to Congress, to work his ruin. 

Who are the parties that are most loud in their 
demands that Colonel Colt’s patent shall expire | 


with the expiration of its present term, and whe || 
|| fect and complete, enhances its value to the public, 


make their demand on the pretended ground ef 
public justice? Is it nota well known fact that | 
these cries for justice come from those who have | 
heir individual private interests to gratify, and 
whose sole object is to gpeculate on the misfor- | 


| 


tunes of another? And what arguments do they | 
advance to justify their hostility, and to defeat | 
Colonel Colt in his application to Congress te pro- | 
tect his right? It is that the patentee has realized | 
all, and more than all, that the law contemplates, | 
or justice awards, as a compensation and reward | 
for his invention. And this statement has been | 
sounded and reiterated by the press, in public, on | 
one floor of Congress, and throughout the Unien, | 
with the untruth that Colonel Colt has amassed a 
fortune of $1,000,000, till most people believe it | 
true. And yet, sir, it is destitute of any feunda- 
tion in truth. But suppose it were true that the 
property in Colonel Colt’s possession, and that 
his own, were to him, under the circumstances, 
for the time being, actually worth $1,000,000, his 
compensation and reward would still fall short of 
what they should be. 

By the way, before proceeding further to ex- | 
amine this point, I will introduce an interesting | 
item of foreign testimony to the merits of Colonel 


says: 
“ As Englishmen, we frankly and fairly admit it: Colonel | 


Colt has the claim of precedence, and the patent of supe- 


nority; and we scorn to deny either one or the other.”’ 
In addition to this, Colonel Colt received the 


larze medal at the World’s Fair in Lenden, as a 
testimonial of the superiority of his revolving arm || you would leave him enly $250,000. And surely | 
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Colt’s invention. The British Army Register | 
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over every other; and to crown all, Colonel Colt 


| was chosen a member of the society of civil 


engineers in England. Such were the convictions 
of the British Government as to its merits, that 
they removed ail restrictions (as respected this) on 
the importation of fire-arms, and conferred on 
Colonel Colt the distinguished privilege of import- 
ing his into that country, to an unlimited extent, 
duty free. Colonel Colt has received testimonials 
from almost every civilized nation in the world in 
return for the high appreciation of his inventive 
genius, as illustrated in his revolver. Yet, by the 
envious, jealous, and selfish spirit of a class of 


| American citizens, no pains are spared to we 
|| him of the honor of his invention, to trample on 


his rights, and to ruin his prospects, after he has 
conferred such advantages on his country, and so 
highly honored her abroad. But his opponents 
say, and many people besides believe it, that he 
has accumulated a fortune of more than a million 
of dollars. Suppose we admit this statement to 
be correct—though, J regret to say, it is far, very 
far, from the truth—what then? 

From the period at which a man commences to 
make a useful and important inventien till the 
period of its completion and perfection, isa period 
of experiment and expense. And if, during that 
time, he finds it necessary to resort to new and 
expensive means to perfect his invention and to 
increase its value and utility to the public, even 
the cost of these means becomes a legitimate and 
proper item in the list of expenses, which sheuld 
be repaid to him, especially if the means adopted 
are useful only for the production of the result in 
view. 

Let us suppose acase. Suppose, then, a person 
now sets himself at work to make an important in- 
vention. Inthe course of a year, he so far succeeds | 
as to satisfy himself and others of the correctness | 

_of the principle and the feasibility of his plan, and | 
produces an implement that effects the result in- | 
tended. To secure his interest for the time, he | 
applies for and obtains a patent. The machine | 
| produced is imperfect and costly, as well as dan- 
gerous. After a course of experiments for near 
twenty years to come, and the loss of $300,000, | 
the machine has been brought so near perfection 
as to become highly useful. But here other dif- 
ficulties occur, and a set of harpies who have been 
watching for their prey, step in, and by base imi- 
tations and infringements on the inventer’s patent 
rights, come in competition with him, te ruin 
| him and swindle the public. There is one only 
| way in which he can prevent this, and that is, by | 
the use of machinery for the manufactured article, | 
| which would be nearly useless and worthless for | 
any other purpose. This machinery he procures. 
By means of it he makes his patented article per- | 


} 


and, at the same time, reduces its cost by more 
| than sixty per cent. But, on the other hand, by 
| the time he has effected this great object his pat- 
ent has expired. It cannot be renewed. His funds | 
are allexpended. The marketis taken possession 
of by those who will impose a base article on the 
public. They will not purchase his machinery, 
because they can bring out the counterfeit witheut 
it cheaper than the genuine with it. ‘The inventer 





| Is it just? 
| I have here stated a case Very similar to that of 
Colonel Colt, merely taking the prospective instead | 
| of retrospective view. Thatgentleman commenced | 
on his invention nearly twenty-five years ago. | 
Though fully satisfied of the correctness of the | 
principle, and of final success, his first essay was 
imperfect, and the arm produced, when compared | 
with present specimens, imperfect, clumsy in ap- 
| pearance, and sometimes dangerous in use. Nine- 
| teen years were years of experiment, to bring the 
|arm to a state of comparative perfection; and 
| during that time, he and his friends sunk, in the | 
manufacture, more than $300,000. All this time 
and money, as any reasonable man will see, should 
be put down in the list of expendiures of time and 
money made in bringing out the invention and 
perfecting it. These, reckoning his time at a 
reasonable rate, together with the interest on the 
money actually expended, would now amount to 
more than $750,000. Suppose, then, his property 
worth $1,000,000, subtract this eutlay from it, aad 


loses his all, and isleft in poverty. Is this right? || 
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it would not be pretended by any liberal-minded 
man that that sum would be anything like a 
reward proportionate to the benefits conferred en 
the public by this great invention. But, sir, there 
is yet more to be taken into the account. 

Up to a late period, but a few years since, Col- 
onel Colt found that his pistols, ia their improved 
form and: condition, could not be manufactured at 
a cost less than forty-five dollars each. This fact 
gave rise to two very serious evil®& In the first 
place, the high price put them out of the reach of 
many to whom they were necessary; and, in the 
second place, it encouraged unscrupulous men to 
manufacture and palm upon the public a worth- 
less and dangerous arm, composed of cast iron, 
at less than one fourth the cost of the cast steel 
arm manufactured by Colonel Colt. By thismeans 
he saw both the public and himself must suffer; 
and relying on the justice of his cause for protec- 
tion, either from the Patent Office or frem Cen- 
gress, he followed the suggestions of his fertile 
genius and enterprising spirit to remedy er ceun- 
teract these evils. ‘The result has been the inven- 
tion of very ingenious tools and machinery adapted 
to the manufacture of his arms, and to nothing else, 
by which the price has already been reduced frem 
forty-five to fifteen dollars, and which, with im- 
provements now in progress, and those which will 
hereafter be adopted, would, doubtless, under the 
operation of Colonel Colt’s patent for a proper 
time, bring the cost down quite as low as that of 
the miserable cast iron imitation. During all this 
time, the quality of this arm has been in a state of 
progressive improvement; and, at this moment, it 
is the most beautiful, and the most perfect and 
efficient pistol the world has ever knewn. But, 
sir, all this has not been done without the expend- 
iture of much timeand money. A full remuner- 
ation for all the time and money thus expended in 
bringing out all these important improvements, 
Colonel Colt should, according to my notiens of 
simple justice, be furnished with the opportunity 
to realize, under the operation of an extended 
patent, for which he has applied. And now how 
stands the case? 

Suppose, as Colonel Colt’s opponents aver, his 
property actually amounts to $1,000,000; we have 
seen that, after having deducted the actual losses 
and expenditures, there is left but $259,000. Even 
his opponents reckon the cost of his teols and 
machinery at no less than some $300,000, or more; 
and these, as before noticed, have been made with 
the view to perfect the arm, and to cheapen it to 
the public. They are, therefore, as aaah to the 
public benefit, as the original invention itself; and 
for them the public should pay in proportion to 

_ the benefits received. Deduct from their cost the 
amount left to Colonel Colt from the imaginary 
$1,000,000, namely, $250,000, and you leave his 
invention still indebted to him in the amount of 
| some hundreds of thousands. 
| But Colonel Colt has no such amount of prop- 
| erty as $1,000,000. That amount is utterly fab- 
| ulous, and the means by which that amount was 
made out, was one of that hocus pocus sort of oper- 
ations, by which a mole hill is magnified into a 
mountain. If a matter so serious as a statement 
| made under oath were fit subject for merriment, 
surely that by which this amount was made out, 
and the evidence by which the statement was at- 
tempted to be sustained, might stand in the front 
rank of laughable subjects. But as it can hard! 
be supposed that sensible men could believe a 
a statement, founded on such evidence, the actors 
in the affair are rather subjects of pity than of 
ridicule. And how was the statement made? It 
was made in its broad and naked form; that Cel- 
onel Colt was actually worth more than $1.000,000, 
the profits of his business, the manufacture of his 
repeatingarm. And how was this statement sus- 
tained? Let me explain. Thus the case stands: 
A cast iron pistol is brought forward, made in 
imitation of Colt’s cast steel revolver, and taken 
as the standard of cost for each. Then, thenum- 
ber of revolvers manufactured by Colonel Colt is 
calculated. The excess of the market price of the 
lattes over the cost of the other is determined, and 
the aggregate of that excess in the number of 
Colt’s revolvers that had been made, was set down 
as the amount of his profits. Thus, if the cost ef 
the cast iron counterfeit was five dollars, and the 
price of the genuine article fifteen dollars, then 
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auppose one hundred thousand of the latter to 
have been mfde and sold, the — on one would 
be ten dollars, and on the whole, in the aggregate, 
$1,000,000. And this was the actual process by 
which the clear profits of the patentee were made 
to amount to that sum, This was a wonderful 
piece of legerdemain. 

To a person at all acquainted with working the 
two metals it is hardly necessary to say a word 
to point out the fallacy of such a mode of calcula- 
tion. In one case, the barrel, cylinder, &c., are 
wrought out of solid bars of cast steel; in the 
other case, the parts are of cast iron. Between 
casting these in moulds, and giving them a polish 
in a lathe, and boring, planing, turning,and polish- 
ing the solid cast steel, it need not be said, there 
is a very great difference, to say nothing of the im- 
mense difference in the cost of materials. But, to 
come directly to the point, when the cast iron 
arm was sold at some six or seven dollars each, 
in 1846, Colt’s cast steel revolvers could not be 
afforded even at twenty-eight dollars, by the aid 
of all the improvements In the tools and machinery 
for their manufacture up to that time. To this 
fact we have the statement of Colonel Colt, under 
oath, made in May, 1854, to the Senate Committee 
on Patents and the Patent Office. Colonel Colt, | 
the deponent, says: 

“That he entered into a contract with the Government | 
of the United States, in the latter part of the year 1846, for 
the manufacture and delivery to the Government of one 
thousand repeating dragoon pistols, for which the Govern- 
ment paid the sum of $28,150, as it appears by the accounts 
of this deponent; that the contract was closed in the fall of 
1847 by the payment of the money and the delivery of the 
arms; thatthe arms were constructed with as much economy 
as this deponent was able to exercise in their manufacture, 
and that he attended personally to their construction; that 
he now has the accounts before him of the disbursements 
made for materials, work, and incidental expenses in their 
construction, and that this deponent paid $27,068 81, as the 
accounts show, leaving a balance of @786 19, after these 
payments were made, with which to pay traveling expenses 


and the personal expenses of this deponent, and his atten- ; 


tion to the manufacture for nine months. And this depo- 
nent saith that the whole profit which he received out of 
the contract was not sufficient to pay his board bills at his 
boarding house, and that he was compelled to postpone 
their payment till he could get the money from another 
source. And this deponent further saith, that since the year 
1847 he has supplied the Government with four thousand 
pistole, and that the accounts show that the Government 
was supplied with the three thousand, before the last thou- 
sand, at an actual loss of profit to this deponent of more 
than $2,000; but that he continued to supply the arms under 
this constant loss for the purpose of submitting them to the 
test of actual service, and benefiting by the experience 
which could thus be gained. And ths deponent further | 
saith, that the profit on the last thousand arms sold to the | 
Government is not equal to the loss of profit resulting from 
the contract with the Government to supply the three thou- 
sand arms which were sold to the Government next before 
this last contract was executed, as itappears by a compar- | 
ison of the cost with the prices at the uines of the respect- 
ive contracts.”? 


How does this statement make the case appear, 
when compared with that of his opponents who 
made it out, by their calculations, that Colonel | 
Colt had been reaping large profits when he had 
actually been losing money? The false statement 
of his great profits and his vast accumulation of 
property would never have been suffered to go 
uncontradicted, or without refutation, on to the 
records of the Patent Office, had Colonel Colt, 
or his counsel, been present at the time. They 
were not there, either of them. His opponents, 
of course, had it all theirown way. ‘The exam- 
ination was ex parte, and they swore to what they 
pleased; and his application for the renewal of his 
patent was rejected. There is one point here 
which, it is believed, has not been generally under- 
stood. 

The patent I have referred to, an application for 
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Colt’s alleged wealth was ex parte, founded on 
vague, and at best assumed, grounds, without be- 
ing questioned, and made, too, by interested op- 
ponents determined to use all means to divest him 
of his patent, no doubt can rest in the mind of a 
candid and intelligent man, that the statement was 
a Sheer fallacy. 

To what has already been said permit me to add 
facts stated by Messrs. Luther P. Sargeant and 
William Fuller, sworn to before the district court 
of the United States for the southern district of 
New York, in January, 1854. Mr. Sargeant has 
been the managing agent of Colonel Colt since 
the year 1847, and is intimately acquainted with 
all the details of his business. With this gentle- 
man there could be scarcely a possibility of mis- 
take, and his character for uprightness and integ- 
rity places his testimony beyond the reach of 
suspicion. He states that the value of Colonel 
Colt’s property, as near as he could estimate it, 
was $335,000, including that, of every descrip- 
tion, connected with his manufacture, besides 
which he had about $20,000, and that his contracts 
and engagements, on account of his armory, 
would require to meet them a much larger sum. 
Here, sir, is a reliable account made up from books 
and figures,and not from estimates and vague con- 
jecture. And there is some difference between 
the two sums—the one an imaginary $1,000,000, 
and the other only a real substantial $335,000, a 
rather heavy discount of about sixty-five per cent. 
This amount would just about cover the actual 
loss sustained some fifteen or sixteen years since, 
minus the interest for that period, and the time 
and money expended by the patentee on his in- 
vention from its incipient state twenty-four years 
since. The other witness, whose veracity will 
not be called in question by any one who knows 
him, has been employed as chief inspector of arms 
in Colonel Colt’s armory since 1847. He testi- 


fies that all the outlays of Colonel Colt have been | 


necessary to enable him to perfect his arms and 
to reduce theircost. ‘* The whole of this work,”’ 
he says, ‘* has been done by Colonel Colt in pur- 


| suance of a plan laid out by him at an early day 


in the manufacture, which, when carried out, will || 


| subdivide the processes of manufacture, and the 
| machinery by which the result is produced, so 


|| coining money. 


the extension of which was under consideration | 


by the Commissioner when the above examination | 
was had, was not the same as that for the exten- 


_ sion of which an application is now before the 


Senate. This is the patent for the pistol itself. | 


lever. Therefore, the assertion sometimes made, 
that Colonel Colt came to Congress to ask for an | 
extension which had been refused to be granted | 
by the Commissioner of Patents, is not true. I | 
will now show, in brief, and by unimpeachable 
testimony, that the declaration made before the | 
Commissioner, that Colonel Colt had accumulated | 
$1,000,000 by means of his patent, is equally void | 
of trath. 
When we reflect that the statement of Colonel 


| 
| 
| 


that no machine will be required to perform more 
than one operation, and consequently the highest 
degree of perfection will be reached, To accom- 
plish this result will require many times more 


machinery than is now employed, and at least | 
three times the capital now invested; but, when | 


it is accomplished, the most perfect arms can be 
made at so lowa price as to compete successfully 
with spurious imitations made by a cheap process 
as this deponent believes.”? He further states that 


the tools and machinery being of novel character, | 


their cost has been very great, and that they 
would not be worth more than one fifth of that 
cost to be applied to any other business. 

But we hear it declared and reiterated along 
the ranks of the opponents of this bill, that Colonel 
Colt owns a tremendous armory in England, of 
great value, and by means of which he is literally 
i In short, sir, there are certain 
lovers and retailers of the marvelous, who seem 
to attribute to his patent invention all the wonder- 
ful properties of Alladin’s lamp. But, sir, what 
have we to do with that? Suppose he had, by 


his enterprise, built up in London, under British | 


patronage, a large manufaciory of his arms, and by 
it accumulated a princely fortune—what have we 
to do with that?) What business is that of ours? 

Sir, the British Government will regulate its 
effairs under its own patent laws. That Govern- 
ment does not require of us an account of what a 


patentee may make out of his patent invention | 


here, in order to determine how much he may be 


entitled te realize there. Foran invention, in this 


The other was for the rammer with the compound | 


country, the patentee is, under the law, and in 
justice, entitled to the opportunity to realize from 
his invention here an amount equivalent to full 
compensation, and a reward in proportion to the 
benefits that invention may have conferred on the 
public—on this public. Whatever privileges or 
immunities any other Government may have con- 
ferred on the same patentee for the same inven- 
tion is no question and no concern of ours. But, 
sir, this statement of Colonel Colt’s wealth and 
his greatarmory in London is, like the other, the 





mere baseless fabric of a vision. Sir, he owns p 
armory there. He has not there the owne 
of a solitary square foot of land, nor of a stone 
or a brick, or an inch of any other material, in 
building on any foreign soil. In London, sir 
where this much talked of armory is located, he 
occupies, on sufferance, an old Government build. 
ing. In that building he has placed some tools 
and machinery, with a limited number of work. 
men, as the commencement of an armory. This 
stock of tools and machinery—the value of them 
—go to swell the amount of his whole property 
to $335,000, already stated. Thus stands the 
business, as proved beyond dispute. 

Mr. President, as fast as profits have accrued, 
they have been applied to improvements in the 
patented arm, and in tools and machinery to carry 
out those improvements and to reduce the cost 
for the benefit of the public. These are his stock 
in trade, valuable only in his hands, for the man- 
ufacture of the genuine cast steel repeating arms, 
Independent of these, Colonel Colt has little or 
nothing in the form of property. Deprive him of 
his patent and you destroy the value of these in 
a great measure, and leave him to commence life 
anew in a state of comparative poverty, after 
having spent more than twenty of the best years 
of his existence on improvements highly honor- 
able to himself and his country, and of incalculable 
benefit to the public. And this, by some people, 
is miscalled justice. I consider it wrong, arbitrary, 
and oppressive. 

Sir, attempts have been made, in a very stren- 
uous manner, to cast contumely and reproach on 
the conduct of Colonel Colt, mainly through 
attacks on his friends. It would not become me 
in this place to point out the source of these attacks, 
nor the actors in thedrama. The ultimate object, 
| may be permitted to say, was to wrest from him 
what I consider to be his natural and legal right. 
I regret that the attempt has been successful, while 
I rejoice that the result leaves no stain on the char- 
acter or conduct of him and his friends; that nota 
shadow of proof has been elicited to tarnish their 
fame or their honor. 

Mr. President, the declaration may be boldly 


o 
rship 


|, made here and elsewhere, and that without hazard, 


_ and with the strictest regard for truth, that no more 
honest, honorable, and high-minded man breathes 
the breath of life than Colonel Samuel Colt. 

| From his youth up, his life has been almost one 

continued series of vicissitudeand chenge. Some- 
times in prosperity, but more frequently in adver- 
sity; he has enjoyed the one with the zest of a man 
who knows how to appreciate the blessings and 
| pleasures of life, and in the other, when the dark 
| clouds of adversity rested on him, and seemed to 
shut out all hope for the future, he has manfully 

struggled with apparent destiny, conquered all 

, obstacles, and emerged again triumphantly to the 
light of day. Sir, had not Colonel Colt been a man 
of the most fertile genius, of indomitable energy, 


‘and perseverance, with,a mind well endowed 


| with some of nature’s best and noblest gifts, and 
| conscious uprightness and rectitude, he would long 
| since have been borne down by the hostile forces 
arrayed against him, and crushed into the earth 
| beneath the heels of his mercenary foes. But, sir, 
| he is indomitable—destroy him, and he rises, like 
the Phenix from his ashes, with renewed life and 
\vigor. Like the geometrical arch—with the in- 
crease of the burden you enhance his power of 
| resistance. 
Mr. President, it is not my intention to eulogize 
| Colonel Colt. His standing, as a man of honor 
and a gentleman, is too well known to require It. 
'His reputation, also, as the inventor of the arm 
|which bears his name, is world-wide, and his 
genius, his talents, and his valuable services to the 
| public are well and truly appreciated, except by 
the harpies who, to increase their wealth, would 
prey on his vitals, and by the ignorant and preju- 
| diced, who either know not how to appreciate 
merit, cast it aside as a thing of naught, or know- 
ing it, sully their own consciences, by regarding 
it with envy and hatred, and refusing for it its just 
‘reward. Through an array of hosts of the latter 
description of men has he been compelled to make 
his way. Against them his probity and honor 
have enabled him to stand firm, and justice for him 
_ has usually triumphed, as it will in the future. 
‘| But, sir, let the final results, as to his pecumiary 
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interests, be what they may, one thing is certain, | 


he will have the proud consciousness of having 
made valuable gifts to his country and the world, 
and with having acquired an enviable fame, which 
will very long survive when the names of his 
opponents and persecutors shall have perished. 
While living, he will be honored by all true- 
hearted men. 





THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY WILSON, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THe Senate, March 1, 1855, 


On the motion of Hon. Jonn M. Crayton to strike | 
out of the Civil and Diplomatic bill the sections 
relating to the Tariff. 

Mr. WILSON said: 


Mr. PresipentT: I| shall vote against the motion 
submitted by the honorable Senator from Dela- 
ware, [Mr. Ciayron,] to strike out so much of 
the bill as relates to the modification of the tariff 
of 1846, and I shall vote for this portion of the bill 
as it came from the House of Representatives and 
from the Committee on Finance. This proposed | 
modification of the tariff comes to us supported by 
a decisive vote of the Representatives of the people, 
by men of all parties, and from all sections of the 
country. It comes to us at a time when political 
considerations and political combinations can have 
little influence upon the action of Congress. I 
know this measure is not a perfect one, but the 
proposed changes are in the right direction, and I 
shall support them because, in my judgment, they 


will be beneficial not only to my own State, but to | 


the whole country. 


But, sir, I do not expect, I cannot expect, after || 


the manifestations | have witnessed here to-day 
that this tariff provision will be retained by the | 
Senate. Honorable Senators, who are hostile to 
this proposed modification of the act of 1846, seem | 
determined to defeat it or to defeat altogether the 
civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. I may be 
mistaken, sir, but I think I see influences at work 
in this Chamber from the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue to defeat this measure, a measure 
which comes to us sanctioned by the voice of the 
House of Representatives. 
like to relax its hold upon the hoarded millions 
now locked up in the national Treasury. Men, 
who have looked with hungry eye upon a Treasury 
overflowing with surplus millions, do not wish to 
see the sources from which those coveted millions 
are derived dried up. Then, sir, I fear that now, 
as in times past, political ambition is not unwilling 
to sacrifice the business interests of the country in 
the hope to win political power. The measure is 
doomed—the hopes of the people are destined to 
be disappointed. 

Sir, the honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
Wape,] who has just taken his seat, declaresthat 
this tariff measure has been sprung upon the coun- 


sition. Upon this question he assures us he is, 
indeed, a ‘*Know-Nothing.”’ I am sorry, sir, 
although I have a great deal of regard for gentle- 


men who bear that charmed name, that we have | 


so many ‘*Know-Nothings” here upon this ques- 
tion. y friend from Ohio, who has indulged in 
some fine declamation about protecting the labor 
of the country, is not ready to vote for this propo- | 
sition because it has been sprung upon the coun- 
try. Does not the Senator know that the busi- 
ness interests of the country imperiously demand 
an essential modification of the act of 1846? Does 
he not know that the President called the attention | 


of Congress to the subject in his first annual mes- | 


sage, in December, 1853, and that the Secretary of 
the Treasury made a report in favor of a modifi- 
cation of the tariff? Does he not know that the 


President again called the attention of Congress | 


to the subject at the beginning of the present ses- | 
sion, and that the Secretary of the Treasury again 
made a report in favor of an essential change? 
Does he not know that the Committee of Ways 
and Means in the House have had the whole 
question under consideration for weeks, and that 
the measure, as it now stands, received the sanc- 
tion of gentlemen versed in the financial and busi- 
hess interests of the country? Sir, the attention . 


| five millions of gold, will not complain. 
Power, sir, does not || 


The Ta riff—Mr. Wilson. 





| eighteen months to the revision of the tariff, yet 
_ the Senator from Ohio, and other honorable Sen- 


ators, are now taken by surprise at the action of | 


the House of Representatives. 
The honorable Senator from New York [Mr. 
Sewarp] undertakes to read a lecture to the House 
_ of Representatives for their action in placing this 


| tariff a upon the civil and diplomatic 


' bill. 
| itable towards this action of the House of Repre- 
| sentatives. 
| from New York, in 1851, voted to put upon the civil 
_and diplomatic appropriation bill of that year the 
river and harbor bill. Yes, sir, the Senator from 
New York, who now rebukes the members of the 
House of Representatives for putting upon the 
civil and diplomatic bill the proposed tariff amend- 
ments, voted, with two other Senators, in 1851, to 
incorporate into the civil and diplomatic bill of that 
year a river and harbor appropriation bill, which 
was quite as inconsistent with the bill of that year 
as this action of the Housecan bethis year. The 
Senator from New York goes quite as far as any 
other Senator in the extreme latitude with which 
| he construes the rules of the Senate or the powers 
of the Constitution. I do not, I confess, like this 
mode of legislation, but it has been so often re- 
sorted to for the purpose of carrying measures 
through Congress that no one should be at all 
surprised at the action of the House in this case. 
The people desire an essential modification of the 
revenue laws, and I think their Representatives 
have acted in obedience to their will in incorpora- 
ting. into the bill this modification of the actof 1846. 
he Senator from Maryland [Mr. Pearce] and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bropueap] 
| have made estimates in regard to the operations of 
this proposed measure upon the revenue of the 
|country. The honorable Senators see in this 
| measure a plan for the depletion of the Treasury. 


ury, now running over with gold, will be speedily 
/empty. Well, sir, if these predictions should be 
| verified, I shall not complain, and I am quite sure 


|| the business men of the country, who have felt the 
|| pressure which has borne so heavily upon them, 


| while your sub-treasury has hoarded up twenty- 
I wish to 
see your coffers of hoarded gold emptied—not by 
squandering the money already there, but by 
| diminishing the sources which supply those sur- 
| plus millions. I wish to see the revenue reduced 


and the expenditures greatly reduced, and | shall 


pated reduction will be realized. But I would 


and Pennsylvania, that they should be a little cau- 
| tious in regard to these predictions and estimated 
| deficiences. In 1846, when the tariff of 1842 was 
superseded by the act of that year, the chairman 


|| of the Committee on Finance, and other distin- 


|| — Senators, predicted, with the utmost con- 
try. He is not prepared to vote upon the propo- | 


| the change proposed. e predictions so confi- 
| dently made by the Senators of that day have been 
oper entirely incorrect by oe events. 
f the Senators from Maryland and Pennsylvania 
will glance over the congressional debates during 
| the past twenty-five or thirty years, they will find 
| that ninety-nine of every one hundred of the pre- 
dictions which have been made in regard to the 
| operations of the tariff upon the revenues of the 
| country, have been falsified by the facts which 
| time has disclosed. The Senate and the country 
| should receive with caution these estimates which 
| honorable Senators have chosen to indulge in. 
But the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Crayton] 
| tells us that we should not act upon this tariff at 
| this session—-that we should leave the subject to 
| the next Congress. There hasbeen, he tells us, a 
revolution in the composition of the House of Rep- 
| resentatives, greater than has ever been known 
| before in the history of the country. It is true, as 
| the Senator from Delaware suggests, the next 
| House will have a decided majority opposed to the 
| majority here in theSenate. This very difference 
/may make it more difficult to make any changes 
in the tariff. There may be a contest between the 
poe Houses, into which political considerations 
may enter, and this question of the tariff, in the 
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of the country has been called during the last l) 


i 


| 


} 


It so happens, sir, that the Senator || 


ir, the Senator should bea little more char- || 











right adjustment of which the business of the 
country is so intimately concerned, may be sacri- 
ficed by political interests and combinations con- 
nected with the elections of 1856. 

I think the time has come, sir, to take this ques- 
tion out of the political contests of party warfare. 
The business interests of the country have too 
often been sacrificed to the supposed interests of 
party. I know that, in 1846, the best interests of 
the manufacturers of my section of the country 
were trifled with, sacrificed for political considera- 
tions. Men connected with the leading manufac- 
turing interests assembled at the capital to watch 
over those interests, and the tariff of 1846 would 
have been so framed as to more effectually pro- 
tect them had not the politicians, who wished to 


| carry the question into the election of 1548, re- 


fused to codperate with them. And I fear now, 


| sir, that this measure is to be sacrificed, and thrown 


over to the next Congress, to be involved in the 
next presidential election. 

In Massachusetts, and I think I may say in New 
England, we desire a change in the tariff laws. 


| We of Massachusetts are in favor of making the 


raw materials that enter into the manufactures 
free of duty, or placing upon them a mere nom- 
inal duty. We want free wool and free dye- 
stuffs. e want those articles out of which we 
make cotton and woolen goods duty free. We 
want raw silk and hides duty free. Last year 
we imported into the country more than two 
million four hundred and twenty-one thousand 
hides, valued at $11,942,000. Out of these hides 


| are manufactured millions of pairs of shoes and 


come in free of oe 
| weigh heavily upon the 


Pass this measure, and the vaults of your Treas- | 


| the direct benefit of some thirteen hundre 


vote for this measure in the hope that the antici- | 


thinks the passage of this measure will 
suggest to the honorable Senators from Maryland | 


boots in Massachusetts and New England. There 
is no reason why these foreign hides should not 

All restrictions which 
manufacturing interests 
| should be speedily removed, and all raw materials 


|| used for manufacturing purposes should be placed 


| on the free list. Then, sir, we want the duties 
reduced upon those articles of prime necessity 
| which enter into the general consumption of the 

masses. Coal should be placed on the free list. 

The duty on sugar, now thirty per cent., should 

be reduced. The people of the United States pay 
| annually, it is estimated, not less than $10,000,000 
_in the enhanced value of sugars alone. This 
| enormous burden is imposed upon the people for 
sugar 
| growers. By this bill sugar will be taxed twenty- 
| four per cent., yet the Senator from Louisiana, 


|| (Mr. Bensamin] denounces it as a bill which con- 
| to less than $50,000,000 annually from all sources, | 


fers great benefits upon the manufacturers of tex- 
| tile fabrics. 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Crayton] 
ut the 
knife to the throats of millions of sheep. The Sen- 
_ator from New York [Mr. Sewarp] is also very 


|| anxious to protect the wool-growing interests of 


dence, that the a would be beggared by | 
h 


the country. These distinguished Senators seem 


1 filled with the most gloomy apprehensions about 


the fate of the seventy millions of sheep that range 
| over the country. These millions of sheep will 
not be sent to the shambles, even should this bill 


|| become a law. It seems to me very strange that we 


| cannot raise wool just as cheaply upon our cheap 
| lands in America as it can be saeek om the costly 
| lands of the Old World. I believe that the inter- 

ests of the wool-grower would be promoted by the 


|| repeal or material reduction of the duty on wool. 


At this time the woolen interests of New Eng- 

land are sadly depressed. Of sixteen hundred 

| looms in New England, which manufacture broad 

cloth, nearly fifteen hundred, | am told, are not 
now in use for that purpose. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wane] has re- 
peated again the old story of protection to Amer- 
ican labor. He thinks American laber will suffer 

| if this measure passes, if the act of 1846 shall be 
essentially modified. I think American labor will 
be best protected by taxing all the necessaries of 
life lightly, placing the raw materials which enter 
| into our manufactures on the free list, raising rev- 
enue to support the Government upon articles that 
come in competition with our manufactures, and 
| upon the luxuries of life which are consumed by 
| the more wealthy classes of society; by improving 
| our harbors and rivers, and extending and com- 
| pleting our lines of internal communication, so that 


| the commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural 
| sections of the country may be brought into close 
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and cheap connection with each other. By this 
policy will American labor be protected and Amer- 
ican interests permanently promoted. 


Mr. BRODHEAD replied. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the Senator | 


from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bropuean] misunder- 


to ct anticipated conflict between the Senate and | 
0 


the Hlouse of Representatives upon any question 


the fugitive slave law or the restoration of the 
Missouri compromise. 


When those questions | 


Texas Debt Bill—Mr. Jones, of Tennessee. 
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facturing, and agricultural interests of the country, 
require that these railways should be speedily 
completed; and the idea that the railroad interest 
is to be checked, is to be repressed for the purpose 


| of developing the railroad iron resources of Penn- 


| Sylvania, a State that does not make railroad iron || 
stood me altogether, if he understood me to allude || 


enough to keep in repairs twenty-one thousand || 


| miles of the railways now in existence, it seems to | 
| me is a singular doctrine to advance here or else- | 
concerning slavery, whether it be the repeal of || 


| stand still or consent to keep pace with the growth 
| of the Pennsylvania railroad iron establishments. 


ceme up here, I shall beas ready to meet them as || 


any other Senator. Sir, I made no allusion what- 


ever, direct or indirect, to the subjectof slavery. I | 


did not wish to thrust that question into this debate. 
Whenever it is introduced here I shall meet it, 
and freely express my opinions, and freely give 
my votes. 
find me whenever any question comes up con- 
eerning slavery. 


Everybody will know just where to | 


| that Massachusetts does not care for protection; 


The Senator from Pennsylvania congratulates 


Senators from the South on the union of Massa- | 


chusetts with the South in support of this measure. 
Massachusetts will not shrink from the support of 
wire and patriotic measures through fear of any 
rebukes the Senator from Pennsylvania may as- 
sume to administer. Massachusetts is here to 
maintain her interests and her rights. 


She will never, in the persons of those who rep- 


resent her here this day, follow the example now | 


set her by Pennsylvania, and bow her head low 
in the dust and beg for a little protection on her 
interests, pleading her servility to southern de- 


mands asa reason why southern Senators should 


now stand by her. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania alluded to a | 
remark made by me concerning the doctrine of || friend from Pennsylvania, or any other Senator | 
Sir, | have no apprehensions what- || 


ever that we shall come to a system of direct tax- | 


protection. 


esion. Whatever professions men may have made 
in the past, whatever professions they may make 
now, either North or South, weshall not come to 
direct taxation in your day or mine, I take it 
that we must have hom forty to sixty millions of 
dollars annually, to be raised mostly by duties 
assessed upon the imports of the country. What 
I contend for, is, that upon all the articles that 
enter into the general consumption of the country, 
there should be a light tax, or that they should 
come entirely free of duty. WhatI wish to see 


is, that the raw material which enters into the | 


manufactures of the courtry shall come in free of 
duty. We want free wool and free dye-stuffs. 
The manufacturing interests of the country de- 
mand it. The commercial interests of the country 
demand it, and, in my humble judgment, the agri- 
cultural interests of the country would be promoted 
by it. Yes, sir, we want all those articles, that 
enter as raw materials into the manufactures of 


the country, free of duty; so that the country can | 


stand on an equality in the markets of the world 
with the other nations of the world. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania defends, as he should defend, 
the interests of his State; but Pennsylvania has 
had more protection than any other section of the 
country, and she has more to-day. There is a 


duty of thirty per cent. on iron, and at least fif- | 


teen per cent. more protection by the cost of im- 
portation. The interests of Pennsylvania will be 
eared for under this bill. She will have for her 
iron not less than thirty-five per cent. protection 
in reality. The Senator desires that the seventeen 
thousand miles of railwa 

Mr. COOPER. 
ask him a question? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. How does heshow that Penn- 
sylvania will receive a protection of thirty-five 
per cent. on heriron? It isa matter of some in- 

Mr. WILSON. I will answer the Senator. 
cent. of protection. The cost of importation is 
not less than fifteen per cent. That gives a pro- 


tection to Pennsylvania im the article of iron of || 


nearly forty percent. Now, sir, we have seven- 
teen thousand miles of railway under process 
of construction. Those railways are mainly in 
the new States of the Westand Southwest. ‘ 


Will the Senator allow me to. 


The | 
interests of the country, the commercial, manu- | 


i} 
| 
| 
| 
t 


| trines of sound political economy. 


She has | 
no favors to ask of the South or of Pennsylvania. 


| advance the political purposes of the public men | 


} 
| 
| 


terest to me, and I should like to know how it is. | 
She will receive, under this bill, twenty-four per | 


where. Depend upon it, sir, the country will net 


But the Senator thinks that it is a strange doc- 
trine to come from Massachusetts, that we care 
little for protection. I do not mean to say, sir, 


1 admit that che desires it upon some articles which 
she manufactures, but your tariff of 1846 is a real 
discrimination against her on some of these arti- 
cles, and she wishes that corrected. 
But, sir, this talk about protection, the history 
of the past twenty-five years shows, has been 
mainly for political effect. Every public man 
knows that it has been so. I think the interests 
of the labor of this country will be best promoted 
by living as near as we can practically to the doc- 


The Senator from Pennsylvania is in great | 
trouble about an arrangement between Massachu- 
setts and the representatives from the South. Sir, | 
[ do not know that any arrangement has been 
made, but | am free to say that, upon this question 
of the tariff, lam just as ready to make an arrange- 
ment with the South as I should be with the State 
of Pennsylvania, or any other State. I do not 
know that any arrangements are made, but I am 
not to be frightened from voting according to my 
convictions by any allusions of that kind, by my | 
upon this floor. || 

I support this measure because, in my judg- || 
ment, any legislation of Congress which tends | 
towards freedom of trade, towards liberalizing the 
revenue laws of the country, is an advantage to its 
capital and labor. I believe it sincerely, and the 
experience of the past proves it to be true. I 
believe this tariff provision is doomed to defeat. | 
My apprehensions are that it is to be thrown over 
into the next Congress. ‘There will, unquestion- | 
ably, be a large majority, an overwhelming ma- || 
jority, of the next House of Representatives op- || 
posed to the present Administration. 

Mr. SEWARD. Will my honorable friend 
allow me to ask hima question? Has he less | 
confidence in that House of Representatives than | 
in the present one? 

Mr. WILSON. I have as much confidence in || 
the next House of Representatives as I can have || 
in the present one. I certainly have more political | 
sympathy with it. I suppose it will havea decided, 
an overwhelming, majority against the present Ad- 
ministration; but in the next House of Represent- 
atives, and in the Senate, we are to have repeated || 
the lessons of the past. Questions connected with | 
the next presidency will come up, and will have + 


more or less effect upon all subjects which ‘may be || b 


brought before the two Houses. I do not want 
to see this question of the tariff mingled up any 
longer in political contests. The businessinterests | 
of the country have been too often sacrificed to || 


of the country. I am willing to take the bill as it 
comes tous from the House of Representatives, and 
I shall vote for it, although I have apprehensions 
that the motion made by the honorable Senator || 


from Delaware [Mr. Crayton] will succeed. 
en sa cicaainchpenseeaenie | 

TEXAS DEBT BILL. | 

— aaa i | 
REMARKS OF HON. G. W. JONES, || 
OF TENNESSEE, 

In rHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, | 
February, 6, 1855, 1 


Creditors of the late Republic of Texas as are 
comprehended in the act of Congress of Sep- || 
tember 9, 1850. | 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, said: 1} 
Mr. Cuarkman:-I move to amend the first sec- || 
tion by striking out the words “‘ eight millions five | 
hundred,”’ and inserting the words ‘‘ six millions | 


_ of the United States. 


|| grade or of any more 


|| ment of certain debts an 
| created, those debts and liabilities follow the trans- 


[I’ebruary 6, 


Ho. or Reps. 


five hundred and fifty.”” The amendment which | 
propose will, ifadopted ,appropriate the $5,000,009 
being the principal of Texan indemnity bends 
issued under the boundary act of September, 185 
but retained in the Treasury because the Texan 
creditors have not complied with the conditions ef 
that act, requiring them to file releases against the 
United States—$1,250,000 being interest at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum, from the date 
of the bonds to the Ist of January, 1856, and 


_ $300,000, being for premium at the rate of six per 
| cent., that being the rate of premium which is now 
| being paid for the redemption of such portions of 


Texan five per cent. bonds issued and delivered tg 
Texas in 1851 upon presentation at the Treasury 


The bill provides that $8,500,000 shall be ap. 
propriated and distributed among the creditors of 
Texas, provided that they shall, in consideration 
of such payment, release the Government of the 
United States from the entire debt which they now 


claim the Government is liable for. Now, sir, if 
| 1 could believe that this Government, by their 
| action with regard to Texas, had assumed these 


debts, or made themselves liable fer the payment, 
I would vote most cheerfully to pay an amount 


_ out of the United States Treasury sufficient to pay 


the liabilities; for, sir, 1 wish that the Gevernment 
shall deal justly, fairly, honorably, and honestly, 
with all persons, and that they shall discharge, to 
the last dollar, all the liabilities for which they are 


| legally bound. 


The ground upon which this appropriation is 
based, is the assumption that, by the annexation 
of Texas, and by her incorporation inte the Union, 
and by the act of 1850, proposing to settle the 
boundaries between her and the Territories of the 
United States, by these varieus acts we have 
virtually and legally assumed upon eurselves the 
liabilities of Texas, and particularly, say gentle- 
men, that portion of it for which the custems rev- 
enue of Texas was pledged. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot perceive, I have been 


| unable to see, how the debt of Texas, for which 


her customs revenue — pledged, is of any higher 
inding force upon Texas, 
or upon this Government, than the debt for which 
she had pledged her faith. When this er any 
other Government, in my opinion, pledges its 
faith for the payment of a debt, the amount of 
money included within that pledge is a lien upon 


| all of its resources, whether derived from customs, 
| direct taxes, or property. Then, sir, if I amright 


in that, we are ne more bound for that portion of 
the debt for which the custom-heuse receipts were 
pledged than for all the balance of it. 

But it is argued that Texas, under the annex- 
ation resolution, having transferred her custom- 
houses and custom revenues to this Government, 
after having previously pledged them to the pay- 

d liabilities which she had 


fers into the hands of the Gevernment of the Uni- 
ted States. Sir, 1 understand it to be one of the 
clearest principles of law, that when an individual 
eing in debt sells his property to a third party, 


if it is a bona fide transaction, in which the pur- 


chaser pays a sound price, then there is no liabil- 


_ity or responsibility upon the purchaser for the 


debts of the person from whom he purchased the 


| property, unless—suggests my friend from South 
Carolina (Mr. Boyce]—it be mortgaged. Sir, I 
'| ask if this Government can mortgage a thing that 


is not in existence? Could Texas mortgage a 
thing that was not in existence? Can an individ- 
ual mortgage a thing which is net in existence? 
Now, were the custom-house revenues of Texas in 
existence, could she sell the duties of the next year? 
Why, sir, she was engaged in a struggle with the 
country from which she had separated herself for 

er very existence. Suppose that that Govern- 
ment had made a conquest of Texas, where would 
have been her sovereignty? Where would have 
been her faith? Where would have been her cus- 


|| On the bill.to provide for the payment of such | tom-houses? Where would have been her power 


to levy duties? Would not all the resources of that 
Republic have passed into the hands ef Mexico’ 
Then, sir, again, suppose that Texas had re- 


mained independent, and had repealed her custom- 


house laws, and had resorted to direct taxation, 
or the dispesal and sale of the public lands to 


support her Gevernment, where weuld have been 
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00 the mortgage? Where would have been the power | Then, sir, if there were some plausibility in the || rates of fare for passengers, and the receipts for 
ids to have enforced it? But, sir, I hold that this Gov- argument that we incurred these responsibilities, | freight, we have nothing to do. That, sir, is the 
50, ernment, by annexing Texas and incorporating yet, having purchased her property at a price |, private business of E. K. Collins& Co. With 
an jer into this Union, gave to Texas, and gave to | which was, perhaps, beyond its value, in a bona || them I have no more to do than I have with the 
ef tne creditors of Texas, a sound and valuable con- | fide transaction—at a price which would have amount of goods imported by Stuart, the mer- 
the sideration for the transfer of her custom-houses | liquidated that debt—I think that we are released | chant, of New York, or of any other merchant in 
the and customs revenue, in the guarantee of her per- || from all responsibility, and eyen from all stigma | that city. 
ate manent existence and independence. In placing | which might attach to their non-payment. And it My business upon this subject, as a Represent- 
nd her upon that permanent basis which this Govern- || is upon these grounds, and for these reasons, that ative of a tax-paying constituency, and asa legis- 
per ment itself enjoys, we guarantied to her her ex- | I cannot give my support to the bill as it is now | lator, is to inquire whether the services rendered b 
ow jstence and her independence, and we have main- || before the committee. The amount of $8,500,000 | E. K. Collins & Co. are worth, in the first place, 
of tained it so far. Now, sir, I appeal to you and || in the bill passed by the Senate, is made up of the || the money which wepay them; and, in the second 
te te this committee, to say whether that was not a | $5,000,000 of bonds, and the interest at five per || place, whether or not we can get clear of any por- 
Iry fair and bona fide equivalent for the custom-house || cent. per annum on that $5,000,000 for the four- tion of that expense without violating the contract 
revenues received by this Government? Suppose | teen years the bonds have to run, $3,500,000. | with that company, er giving them cause of com- 
AD- that, instead of annexation and incorporation into || The amount which I propose to insert in the bill || plaint. In 1847, Collins & Ce. came here and 
of this Government, Texas had transferred to the || ($6,550,000) is made up of the Texas indemnity || made a proposition, in accordance with which, 
ion United States her custom-houses, and her revenues || bonds issued under the act of September 9, 1850, || without altering one word, Congress directed by 
the from that source, upon condition that the United | dated January 1, 1851, and due in fourteen years || law that the Secretary of the Navy should close 
ow States would guaranty her independent and sepa- || after date—January 1, 1865—bearing interest at | the contract upon their own terms, which were, 
vif rate existence against Mexico and all the world, '| the rate of five per cent. per annum, now depos- || that they should carry the mails twenty round 
eir would that not have been a fair equivalent for the || ited in the Treasury of the United States, and || trips a year, and receive for it $385,000 from the 
ese custom-houses? Would it not have been better || worth in the market six per cent. premium. || United States—being $19,250 for each round trip. 
nt, for the creditors than to have left them with Texas? || This six per cent. premium on $5,000,000 makes || They commenced the services in April, 1950, and 
ant Would any person have said that, under such a || $300,000. The reason why I assume the rate of | in 1852 came back to Congress and represented 
lay compact as that, this Government would have been || premium at six per cent. is, because, by an adver- | that they could not carry out the contract and per- 
ent beund for the debt of Texas? i tisement now in the papers of this city, the Sec- || form the services at the compensation they were 
ly, But, Mr. Chairman, admitting, for a moment, || retary of the Treasury gives notice to all holders || receiving. The proposition was successfully ad- 
to that we were bound; and if that be conceded, I || of any part of the $5,000,000 of bonds which were | vocated in Congress, that if you would increase 
are think that it must then follow that we took those || delivered to Texas, of the same character and | the number of trips by six, and increase the com- 
revenues of Texas derived from her customs, with || description as these, that he will pay them the face || pensation to $33,000 the round trip, they would 
is all the incumbrances and all the liabilities to which || or par value of the bonds which they may present, | carry out the contract and perform the services. 
ion they were subject. Now, in the first place, Texas | with all interest accrued at the time of presenta- || In both cases one of the strongest arguments 
on, relied mainly upon her customs revenue for means || tion, and six per cent. premium on the face value | urged was, that it was the building up of your 
the to defray the current expenses of her Government || of these bonds. Navy, and would supersede the necessity of a 
the in an independent position. Then,sir,if wetook || This rate of premium on the $5,000,000 is direct expenditure in increasing the Navy estab- 
ve her with these incumbrances on her, by all fair | $300,000. This bill proposes that it shall not be lishment. That argument has now no force, for 
the and legitimate rules, we should go into an account || executed until Texas, by an act of her Legisla- | I believe no one now seriously contends that these 
tle. and see what it has cost us to defray the expenses || ture, shall give her assent to its provision; and I | vessels will answer for war purposes. 
ey incident to Texas since she has been annexed, and assume that it will take the greater part, if not the Again, you were told, when this compensation 
then strike the balance. It appears to me, that | whole, of the present year before the assent of || was increased, that the increased mail facilities 
een even upon the assumed ground that these custom- || Texas will be obtained, and that the Treasury | would so increase the correspondence between the 
‘ich house resources were mortgaged by the State of || will not be able to pay out the money, if appro- | two countries, and, consequently, so increase the 
her Texas, that course would be the correct one to || priated, before the Ist of January next, which | amount of postage, as to remunerate the country 
cas, pursue. I have not looked into the facts as tothe || will be five years from the date of the bonds. | for the extra expenses paid. Now, sir, after two 
sich amount received from customs revenue through the | Consequently there will be five years’ interest due years’ experience under this new arrangement of 
ny custom-houses of ‘Texas since she has been an- || at that time, at five per cent. per annum, which increased trips and increased compensation, how 
ie nexed to this Government; but I suppose that it | makes $1,250,000. This, when added to the stands the account? Well, here it is: 
- of will not be contended that the revenue from that || $5,000,000 of bonds, and the $300,000 of premi- || Amount paid to E. K. Collins & Co. for mail transportation 
non source has been equal to or beyond the propor- | um, makes the whole amount $6,550,000, which from New York to Liverpool, for the year ending June 
ms, tionate and legitimate expenses which we have in- || sum I have moved to insert in lieu of the amount pe eee ancentaatie sae eee 00 
eht curred in consequence of the annexation of ‘Texas. || how mt the bill. This amendment will be, I hope, by Collins line for the same oan, ri one : 192,313 87 
sof Again, sir, by the annexation resclution it was | sustained by the committee and by the House, onaedaaeiie 
ere provided that Texas should retain all of her public || and will become the law, so as that this Govern- | Net loss to the United States in 1853......... $665,686 13 
lands and other property to pay herdebts. Now, | ment will have paid over its indebtedness to Texas, : 
ex: sir, by the boundary act of 1850 we proposed to || and will have got rid of the matter. Amount paid E. K. Collins & Co. for similar service, for 
m- Texas that if she would relinquish her claimto | I was here, Mr. Chairman, when Texas was — year ending June 20, 1854.............. $858,000 00 
on certain territory which she claimed, this Govern- | annexed. I supported that proposition. I was | N@ receipts of postages from Collins line for 
eae . ° ° ° . | derac JCAL cescccerccsceseecceescusees 153,377 5 
ay- ment, in consideration of that relinquishment, | here when she was admitted into this Confe y» ~ 
nad would pay to her the sum of $10,000,000, in a || and voted for that, too. I was here when the war || Net loss to the United States for the year 1854, $704,622 39 
ns- stock running fourteen years and bearing interest | was declared to support her independence, and to || 3 : 
Ini- at five per centum per annum. Texas having || give her that protection which we have pledged || And a falling off from the receipts for postages 
the given her assent, $5,000,000 of these bonds were || ourselves she should receive at our hands. | sus- | from this ocean mail steam line from the preceding 
ual issued, under the law dated January 1, 1851, and || tained all the propositions which passed the Con- | year of the pretty little sum of $38,936 26. 
ty, due on Ist January, 1865. This last $5,000,000 | gress of the United States to prosecute, vigorously I would thank the advocates of this line to inform 
are is deposited and retained in the Treasury of the | and efficiently, that war. I was here, and voted me, this House, and the tax-paying people of the 
hile United States, because certain stipulations of the | for the boundary bill. And, sir, when I look back | country, when the revenues from the line will meet 
the act ef 1850 have not been complied with by the || [ cannot bring my mind to the conclusion that, in || the compensation paid to these especial favorites 
the creditors of Texas. ‘| any one act I have performed in ail these various | of Congress. 
uth By the terms of the annexation resolutions of | cases, I assumed the debt of Texas, or pledged E. K. Collins & Co. commenced this service on Apri! 27 
I 1845, Texas entered into a solemn compact with | these United States to pay that debt. We do, 1850, and from that date to June 30, 1854, have receive 
hat this Government, that her invaluable public lands | however, owe the $5,000,000, with the accrued from the people’s Treasury the sum of... $2,835,406 57 
rt IRL *hould be retained by her, and appropriated to the | interest thereon; and Iam willing to pay a fair | Thr whole amount of net revenue received 
rid- payment of her debts. By the boundary act of | premium for this stock. lins line for the same period.............. 734,466 O1 
ce? September, 1850, the United States purchased of a — = | : — — 
sin Texas her claim—and it was a bare claim, the THE COLLINS STEAMERS. Net loss to the United States in four years... $2,100,9 10 56 
ar? — worthless of all her ee which I] “ pepe» = ' ane 
the the United States agreed to pay Texas $10,000,000. , . ‘ow Ine us we see that, for the first two years under 
for This was for ae a pent. a the pledged public | REMARKS OF HON. G. W. JONES, this new arrangement of an increased number of 
rn- lands of Texas, but for which the United States || OF TENNESSEE, trips and increased compensation, the amount paid 
uld agreed to pay an amount sufficient to pay the | In THE Hovse or Representatives, out by the Treasury over the amount received 
ave entire debt of Texas, or very nearly so, leaving || February 16, 1855 | from postages on mails carried by this line was 
u8- her all of her most fertile and desirable lands | thigh age Peaata 1. | only $1,370,308 52; and the total amount paid to 
wer within her present boundaries relieved and unem- | The House being in the Committee of the | & K. Collins & Co., overand above the amount 
hat barrassed. Not only so, but Texas being annexed | Whole, (under the five-minute rule,) and having | of postages received by the United States from 
0? and made one of the United States, thousands of || under consideration the bill making appropria- | mails transported across the Atlantic ocean since 
re our people were induced to go there who never || tions for the transportation of the United States || the commencement of their contract, is only the 
.m- would have identified their fortunes with the Re- || mail, by Ocean Steamers and otherwise, during } trifling and insignificant sum, in the estimation of 
on, public of Texas. We bought her worthless lands || the fiscal year ending June 30, 1856, | legislators of enlarged and liberal views, but to 
5 to to free her from debt, and furnished her with many Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, said: the honest tax-payers, whose toils and whose labors 
een of the best of our people as purchasers of her better || Mr. Cuairrman: With the cost of the Collins || have to foot all these bills, the enormous sum of 


lands and permanent citizens. || steamers, the expense of running them, wiih the '' $2,100,940 56, more than the Government price 
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of the public lands sufficient to settle, upon home- 
steads of their own, of one hundred and sixty acres 
each, ten thousand American citizens with their 
wives and children, averaging six to the family, 
making an aggregate of sixty thousand human 
beings, each one of whom are as much entitled to 
the favors and bounty of the Government as E. 
K. Collins and his associates. 
the public lande at the actual cost to the Govern- 
ment of fourteen and one half cents an acre would 
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And estimating | 
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besufficient to provide homesteads, of one hundred 
and sixty acres each, to over ninety thousand free | 
American citizens, who pay your taxes and fight | 
your batties, who, with their wives and children, 
of six members to the family, would constitute a | 
population of about five hundred and forty thou- | 
sand, sufficient to entitle six of your Territories to | 
admission as sovereign States into the Union. Is | 


| this legislating for the rights and benefits of the | 
| many, or for the benefit and advantage of a favored || Government. 


[February 16, 1855.] 


Ho. or Reps. 


few? And yet the same Congress which fails to 
pass the homestead bill will pass this bill for the 
benefit of the owners of these mail steamers. 
Sooner or later the people of the country, of the 
rural districts, will be aroused against this kind of 
partial legislation, the tendency of which is to 
enable the few favored objects to amass princely 
fortunes and establish castes and classes in this 
country, against the genius and principles of the 
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Pusric,!.—.4n Act for the better preservation of Life || 
and Property from Vessels shipwrecked on the coasts || 
of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to establish such 
additional stations on the coasts of Long Island 
and New Jersey, for affording aid to shipwrecked 
vessels thereon, to change the location of the ex- 
isting stations, and to make such repairs and to 
furnish such apparatus and supplies as may, in 
his judgment, be best adapted to give effect to the | 
objects of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to appoint a keeper, at a compensation 
not exceeding two hundred dollars, at each of the 
stations to be established under the provisions of 
the first section of this act, and a superintendent, 
who shall also have the powers and perform the 


duty of an inspector of the customs for each of | 


the coasts therein mentioned, and to give said 
keepers and superintendents proper instructions 
relative to the duties to be required cf them. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That no boat 
shall be purchased and located at any point other 
than on the coasts of Long Island and New Jer- 
sey, unless the same be placed in the immediate | 
care of an officer of the Government, or unless | 
bond shall be given by proper individuals, living 
in the neighborhood, conditioned for the care and 
preservation of the same and its application to the 
uses intended. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to establish stations at such light-houses 
as, in his judgment, he shall deem best, and the 
keepers of such lights shall take charge of such | 
boats and apparatus as may be put in their charge | 
respectively as a part of their official duties. 

Approvep, December 14, 1854. 


} 





Pusuic, I1.—.4n Act to relinquish to the State of Wis- 
consin the Lands reserved for Salt Springs therein. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That in lieu of the ** twelve salt springs 
with six sections of land adjoining to each,’’ here- | 
tofore granted to the State of Wisconsin for its use 
by the fourth clause of the seventh section of the | 
act entitled **An act to enable the people of Wis- | 


| 


House of Representatives. 


consin Territory to form a constitution and State || 


government, and for the admission of such State 


| into the Union,’’ approved the sixth day of August, 


in the year eighteen hundred and forty-six, there 
be, and hereby is, granted to the said State of Wis- 
consin, to be selected by the Legislature of said 
State out of any public land subject to private 
entry, and to be sold in such manner as the Legis- 
lature may direct for the benefit and in aid of the 
university of said State, and for no other purpose 
whatever, seventy-two sections of land: Provided, 
That any selections of land heretofore made under 
the act entitled ‘*An act to extend the time for se- 
lecting land granted to the State of Wisconsin for 
saline purposes,” approved the fourth day of May, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, and which shall 


not have been sold by the United States, and is | 


not legally claimed by preémption or otherwise, 
shall be, and hereby are, granted and confirmed to 
said State for the use of the wniversity of said 
State as a part of the seventy-two sections hereby 
granted. 

Aprrovep, December 15, 1854. 





Pusuic, If1.—.4n Act allowing the further Time of 


two years to those holding Lands by entries in the 
| Virginia Military District in Ohio, which were made 
prior tothe first of January, eighteen hundred and 
Jifty-two, to have the same surveyed and patented. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


|| sentatives of the United States cf America in Congress 


assembled, That the officers and soldiers of the 
Virginia line or Continental establishment, their 
| heirs or assigns, entitled to bounty landg, which 
| have, prior to the first day of January, anno Domini 
| eighteen hundred and fifty-two, been entered 
within the tract reserved by Virginia between the 
| Little Miami and Sciota rivers, for satisfying the 
| legal bounties to her officers and soldiers upon 
,| Continental establishment, shall be allowed the 
| time of two years from and after the passage of 
| this act, to make: and return their surveys and 
| warrants or certified copies of warrants, to the 
General Land Office. 
Approvep, December 19, 1854. 





Pusuic, 1V.—.An Act to provide for the Extinguish- 


Lands owned and claimed by them in the Territory 
of Minnesota and State of Wisconsin, and for their 
domestication and civilization. 


| ment of the Title of the Chippewa Indians to the 





Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to cause negotiations to be entered into 
with the Chippewa Indians for the extinguish- 
ment of their title to all the lands owned and 
claimed by them in the Territory of Minnesota 
and State of Wisconsin, which treaties shall con- 
tain the following provisions, and such others as 
may be requisite and proper to carry the same 
into effect: 

First. Granting to each head of a family in fee- 
simple, a reservation of eighty acres of land, to be 
selected in the territory ceded, so soon as surveys 
shall be completed, by those entitled; which said 
reservation shall be patented by the Presiden’ of 
the United States, and the patent therefor shall 
expressly declare that the said lands shall not be 
alienated or leased by the reservees, or their heirs 
and legal representatives, until otherwise ordered 
by Congress, and no change of location shall be 
made without the assent of the President of the 
United States. 

Second. The annuities to which said Indians are 
entitled under existing treaties with the consent of 
said Indians, together with such as may be allowed 
them for the cession or cessions under the provis- 
ions of this act, shall be equally distributed and 
paid them at their villages, or settlements, within 
the limits of the ceded territory, but the President 
shall be invested with power to cause said annui- 
ties to be commuted from time to time for such 
articles of goods, provisions, stock, cattle, imple- 
ments of agriculture, the clearing and fencing of 
land, and the erection of buildings and other im- 
provements, as, in his discretion, will conduce 
most to promote their comfort, civilization, and 
permanent welfare. 

Third. All the benefits and privileges granted to 
said Indians shall be extended to and enjoyed by 
the mixed bloods belonging to or connected wit 
the tribe, and who shall permanently reside on the 
ceded lands. 

Fourth. The laws of the United States and the 
Territory of Minnesota shall be extended over the 
Chippewa territory in Minnesota whenever the 
same may beceded, and the same shall cease to be 
‘* Indian country,” except that the lands reserved 
to said Indians, or other property owned by them, 
shall be exempt from taxation and execution, and 
that the act passed thirthieth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-four, ** to regulate trade and inter- 
course with the Indian tribes,’’ &c., be inoperative 
over thesaidceded territory,except the twentieth 
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section, which prohibits the introduction and sale | 


of spirituous liquors to Indians. 


Fifth. The President shall have power to pre- | 


scribe and enforce such rules and regulations, not 
inconsistent with the foregoing provisions, as he 
may deem necessary for the effectual execution of 


the purposes of this act, which said rules and | 


regulations shall be annually reported to Congress. 
SEc. 
purpose of defraying the expenses of said nego- 


tiations, the sum of $10,000 be, and the same is | 


hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 

Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Avrnoven, December 19, 1°54. 

Pousuic, V.—.4n Act to authorize the issue of Patents 

to Lands ia any State er Territory in certain cases. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That in case of any claim to land in 

any State or Territory which has heretofore been 


confirmed by law, and in which no provision is | 


made by the confirmatory statute for the issue of 
patents, it shali and may be lawful when surveys 
for the land have been or may hereafter be made, 
to issue patents for the claims so confirmed, upon 
the presentation to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of plats of survey thereof duly 


approved by the surveyor general of any State or | 


Territory, if the same be found correct by the said 


Commissioner: Provided, That such patents shall | 


only operate as a relinquishment of title on the part 
of the United States, and shall in no manner inter- 
fere with any valid adverse right, if such exist, te 
the same land, nor be construed to preclude a legal 
investigation and decision by the proper judicial 
tribunal between adverse claimants to the same 
land. 


Arrrovep, December 22 


wm, 


1854. 


Pusuic, VI.—4n Act to suppress the Circulation of 


Small Notes, as a Currency, in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That if any person or persons, body- 
politic or corporate, within the District of Columbia, 
shall make, emit, issue, utter, sign, draw, or in- 
dorse, any bank note, promissory note, or any 
instrument of writing, for the payment or delivery 
of money, or other valuable thing, or of anything 
purporting to bea valuable thing, of a less amount 


than five dollars, to be used as a paper currency, | 


or as a circulating medium, either as money, or 
in lieu of money or of any other currency, every 
such person, and every member, officer, or agent 
of such body-politic or corporate, concerned in, 


or assenting to such making, emitting, issuing, | 


uttering, signing, drawing, or indorsing as afore- 


said, for any of the purposes aforesaid, shall for- | 


feit and pay the sum of ten dollars for each and 
every such bank note, promissory note, or instru- 
ment of writing so made, issued, emitted, uttered, 


signed, drawn, or indorsed, one half to the use of | 
_ person who shall sue therefor, and the other 
half 


to the county of Washington, District of 
Columbia. And, on the trial of any such cause, 


if the promissory note, bank note, or other instru- | 


ment in question, be in part or in the whole printed 
or engraven, it shall be deemed sufficient evidence 


of an intention to put the same in circulation in | 


violation of this act, unless the contrary be shown. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall || 
be unlawful for any person or persons, body-pol- | 
itic or corporate, to pass, or offer to pass, within | 
the District of Columbia, any bank note, prom- | 


issory note, or any instrument in writing of a less 
denemination or amount than five dollars, either 
as money, or in lieu of money or of any other cur- 
rency, and any other person or persons, and every 
member, officer, or agent of such body-politic or 
corporate, violating the provisions of this section, 


shail forfeit and pay a sum of not less than five | 


nor more than ten dollars for every such offense, 
one half to the use of the person who shall sue 
therefor, and the other half to the use of the county 
of Washington, District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That any per- 
gon or persona, body-politic, er corporate, held- 
ing any such bank note, premissory note, or instru- 
ment ia writing, may present the same for payment 


2, And be it further enacted, That, for the | 





|| of said court, requiring such offenders to show 


_ passed and expired. 
| Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall || 
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to the person or persons, body-politic or corporate, 
that made, emitted, issued, uttered, signed, drew, 
or indorsed the same, and if, upon such present- 
ment, the person or persons, body-politic or cor- 
porate, that made, emitted, issued, uttered, signed, 
drew, or indorsed the same, neglect or refuse to 
redeem the same in gold or silver, such party so 
neglecting or refusing shall forfeit and pay the 
sum of twenty dollars for each and every such | 
bank note, promissory note, orinstrument in writ- 
ing so presented, oad payment thereof neglected 
or refused as aforesaid to the use of the person or 
persons, body-politic or corporate holding and pre- 
senting the same as aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. «ind be it further enacted, That each and 
every forfeiture under the foregoing previsions of 
this act shall be recovered in an action of debt 
before any justice of the peace in the District of 
Columbia, in the name of any person who shall 
sue therefor; and jurisdiction is hereby expressly 
given to each and every justice of the peace in the 
District of Columbia to try and adjudicate each 
and every such case. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all con- 
tracts, whether written or verbal, hereafter made, 
to pay or deliver money or any valuable thing, or 
thing purperting to be a valuable thing, the con- | 
sideration whereof may be, either wholly or in 
part, any paper currency or circulating medium 
under five dojlars, or other paper or currency pro- 
hibited by this act, shall be deemed and held to be | 
illegal and void; and the person or persons suing 
on such contract, shall have no remedy in any 
court of law or equity; and, in any suit brought 
on such contract, it shall be competent for the 
defendant, under the general issue, or any appro- 
priate special plea, to offer evidence of the nature 
or ef the consideration of the contract so sued on; 
and or the defendant’s making eath that he or she 
has not evidence sufficient to prove the nature or 
consideration of such contract, it shall be the duty 
of the court before which such suit may be brought 
to require the plaintiff or plaintiffs, er either or any 
of them, to be sworn to testify the truth in regard 
to the transaction; and if the plaintiff er plaintiffs 
shall not be present at the trial, to compel the 
attendance of such plaintiff or plaintiffs as a wit- | 
ness or witnesses, and to postpone or continue the 
cause until such attendance can be procured; and 
if, after the whole evidence shall have been heard, 
it shall appear that the consideration, either wholly 
or in part, of the contract, was such paper cur- 
rency or circulating medium prohibited by this act, 
judgment shall be rendered for the defendant or | 
defendants, and for costs against the plaintiff or | 
plaintiffs. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any | 
merchant, hotel-keeper, shop-keeper, grocer, cem- 
mission merchant, or insurance agent, any owner 


| or driver of a hackney carriage, omnibus, cart, 


wagon, or dray, any huckster, butcher, auctioneer, 
livery-stable keeper, any owner or keeper of a bil- 
liard-table or ten-pin alley, any pawnbroker, any 
manager or agent of theatrical or other amuse- 
ments, any hawker or pedlar, transacting business 
under a license granted by the corporation of the 
city of Washington or of Georgetown, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any other person or persons 
transacting business under such license, shall either 
receive or pay out any paper under the denomina- 


| tion of five dollars, or any other paper not payable | 


in specie on demand, so prohibited as aforesaid, it 
shall be the duty of the attorney of the United | 
States for the District of Columbia to sue out pro- 
cess in the nature of a scire facias, or to institute | 
other suitable proceedings, in the circuit court of | 
the District of Columbia, against such offender or | 
offenders, returnable to the said court immediately, 
if said court be then sitting, or to the next term of 
said court, if there be then a vacation of the terins | 


cause why his, her, or their license aforesaid, shall | 
not be forfeited; and on proof exhibited to said 
court of such receiving or paying out of such pro- 
hibited paper as aforesaid, said court shall forfeit, | 
annul, and vacate such license, and no other license 
for any purpose shall be granted to such offender 


or offenders until one year thereafter shall have |, 


be the duty of the marshal of the District of Co- || 


' lumbia, and of every constable of said District, to I 


ye 


give information to some justice of the peace jp 


said District of every violation of this law which 


may come to his knowledge. 

Sec. 8. nd be it further enacted, That on the 
trial of any cause other than a criminal prosecy. 
tion, under the provisions of this act, it shall be 
lawful for the court before whom such cause ig 
pending to cause to be brought before said court 
and examined as a witness, any defendant te any 
such suit, his agent, or employer, touching the 
matters and things in controversy, and to emplo 
such process to effect the object aforesaid as js 
usual in other cases. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall be in force from and after the first day of 
November next; and that so much and such parts 
of all former acts as may be repugnant to this act 


| be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


Approvep, December 27, 1854. 


Pusuic, VII.—.An Act vesting the Title of the United 
States to certain Land in the city of Cincinnati. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives ef the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the title and interest ef the United 

States to the unsold land (if any there be) in frac- 

tional section number eleven, in fractional town- 

ship number four, in fractional range number ene, 
of John Cleves Symmes’s purchase of lands, with- 
in the now State ef Ohio, be, and the same hereby 
is, vested in the corporate authorities of the city 
of Cincinnati, and their successors in office, and in 
any other occupants of the same, in severalty, upon 
payment to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office of the minimum price of land subject te 


/entry: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be 


so construed as to impair the legal or equitable 
rights ef any other person or persons to the caid 
land, or te any part thereof. 

Approuvep, December 29, 1854. 


Pusuic, VIIL.—.4n Act to provide for the Contingent 
Expenses of the Territory of Nebraska. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of one thousand dollars 
be appropriated to defray the contingent expenses 
for the government of the Territory of Nebraska 
for the remainder of the present fiscal year, the 
former appropriation of fifteen hundred dollars 
having been drawn from the Treasury by the late 
Governor Burt, and by reason of his death un- 
available for the present, it being the true intent 
and meaning of this act that not more than fifteen 
hundred dollars shall be expended for said con- 
tingencies within this fiscal year. 

Approvep, December 30, 1854. 


Ponric, 1X.—An Act giving the consent ef Congress 
to the cession, by the Siate of Massachusetts to the 
State of New York, of the District of Besten Corner. 


Whereas, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
by an act of its Legislature, approved May four- 
teenth, A. D. eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
ceded the sovereignty and jurisdiction over that 
portion of its Territory known as the district of 
Boston Corner, situated in the southwesterly cor- 
ner of said Commonwealth, and westerly of the 
southwest line of the town of Mount Washington, 
in the county of Berkshire and Commonwealth 
aforesaid, to the State of New York; said act not 
to take effect, however, until the Congress of the 
United States shall consent to such cession and 
annexation. 

And whereas, the State of New York, by an act 
of its sAeemetare, passed July twenty-first, A. D. 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, accepted the sev- 
ereignty and jurisdiction over that portion of the 
Territory of Massachusetts above described, and 


| known as the district of Boston Corner, upon the 


terms and subject to the provisions expressed in 
said act of cession, as appears by certified copies 


_ of said acts filed in the office of the Clerk of the 


House of Representatives. ae 
And whereas, for the better defining the limits 


_and extent of the Territory above mentioned, com- 


missioners on behalf of said States of Massachu- 
setts and New York, duly authorized for that pur- 
ose, have caused an accurate survey and map to 
e made of said Territory, and sufficient monu- 
ments to be erected in and along its eastern beund- 
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ary line, as required by said acts—a copy of said ] 


survey and map, duly authenticated, having also | 
been filed in the office of said Clerk: Therefore— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
centatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That theconse 1f the Congress of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, given 
to the said cession and annexation. 

ApproveD, January 3, 1855. 





Prsiic, X.—4n Act for the Liquidation of the Peni- | 
tentiary indebtedness. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of “lmerica in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of seven theusand one 
hundred and eighty-six ‘dollars and ninety-two 
cents is hereby appropriated, out of any meneys | 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to | 
enable the Secretary of the Interior to liquidate the | 
yresent indebtedness of the penitentiary in the 
District of Columbia. 

Approven, January 3, 1855. 





Punic, X1.—.4n Act authorizing the Washington 
Gas-Light Company to increase the Capital Stock of 
said Company. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress | 
assembled, That the Washington Gas-Light Com- | 
pany be, and the same hereby is, authorized to | 
increase the capital stock thereof one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
stock shall be subscribed on the books of said 
company, in shares of twenty dollars, and the 
holders of the said increased certificates of stock 
shall be held subject to the same liability as is 
provided in the eleventh section of the original act 
of incorporation, approved July eight, eighteen 
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| ant counsel, and the clerical force aforesaid, not to 
continue beyond the exigencies of the service, nor 
longer than the term of one year from the period 
of their several appointments. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
commissioners, or either of them, may issue the 
writ of subpena, requiring the attendance of wit- 
nesses before the said board, and that for any 
| contempt in refusing obedience to such writ, the 

said board shall have the same power to inflict 
punishment now possessed by the district court 


| of the United States. 


| Approven, January 10, 1855. 





Pusuic, XIV.—.4n Act to incorporate the Mutual 
| Fire Insurance Company of the District of Colum- 
| bia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of /imerica in Congress 


|| assembled, That Ulysses Ward, Thomas Bilagden, 


| I’. Howard, J. C. McKelden, John Van Reswick, 
P. W. Browning, and Matthew G. Emery, and 
_ their present and future associates, are hereby 
declared to be a body-politic and corporate under 
the name and style of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of the District of Columbia; and by the 


|| same name shall have perpetual succession; and 
shall be able to sue and be sued, plead and be | 


impleaded, in all courts of law and equity in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere; and to make 
and to havea common seal, and the same to break, 
alter, and renew at pleasure; to ordain and estab- 
lish such by-laws, ordinances, and regulations, 
and generally to do such acts and things as are or 
may be necessary to carry into effect this act and 
promote the objects and designs of this corpora- 
tion. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the pur- | 


hundred and forty-eight. | poses and designs of this corporation shall be to 


ApproveD, January 3, 1855. 





Pusuic, XIL.—An Act to amend an act entitled 
* An act to establish an Auxiliary Watch for the 


protection of Public and Private Property in the city | 


of Washington,’’ approved August twenty-three, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That each of the said auxiliary watch 
shall receive an annual compensation of six hun- 
dred dollars, commencing with the present fiscal 
year, to be paid out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much 


ef the above recited act, and of the act approved 

March three, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 

fixing the compensation of the said Auxiliary 

Watch, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
Approvenp, January 3, 1855. 





Pusuic, XII[.—.An Act to continue in force for a 
limited time the provisions of the act ef Congress of 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and 
the second section of its supplement of eighteenth 


January, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, so as to | 


enable the Board of Land Commissioners :n Cali- 

fornia to close their adiudications of Private Land 

Titles in that State, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved third March, eighteen hundred and 


fifty-one, ‘* to ascertain and settle the private land | 


claims in the State of California,’ and of the sec- 
ond section of the act of eighteenth January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, continuing the 


same in force, be further continued in force for the | 


term of one year, and no longer, from the third of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Uni- 
ted States district attorney for the northern district 
of California be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
employ assistant counsel to aid him in defending 


insure the respective dwelling houses and other | 
\| buildings, furniture, and every description of 


property of the members thereof, against loss or 
|| damage by fire. 
|| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the cap- 
ital stock of this company shail consist of the 
|| premium notes given by the insured and of the 
|| cash paid in as interest on said premium notes, 
which cash shall never exceed twenty thousand 
dollars. 
and shall constitute and be a lien to the amount 
thereof, respectively, upon all buildings insured 


by said company, and the land upon which they | 


‘| stand, and the appurtenances to such land, and 


the assured in such buildings, lands, and appur- 
|| tenances, and upon the other property insured by 
| said company in consideration thereof: Provided, 
|| That said company shall file in the office of the 


_ clerk of the circuit court of the District of Colum- || 


| bia a memorandum of the name of the individual 


| insured, a description of the property, and the | 


| amount of the premium note unpaid; and the said 
note, upon the filing of said memorandum, shall be 
| deemed and taken to be in all respects as a judg- 
| ment entered upon confession by virtue of a war- 
rant of attorney, and execution may at any time 


be had thereon for so much as by virtue of the | 
|| provisions of this act may be due and demeanable; 


|| but the lien thereof shall commence with the filing 
|| of the memorandum in the said office: Provided, 
|| That such lien shall not be construed to take from 
‘| such person insured as aforesaid the privilege of a 
_freeholder: Provided further, That the privileges, 


| shall be confined to the District of Columbia. 

| See. 4. And be it further enacted, That all per- 

| sons who shall hereafter insure with said corpora- 

tion, and also their heirs, executors, administra- 

|| tors, and assigns, continuing to be insured by said 

\ as shall thereby become members there- 
of 


| 


| said corporation, and no longer. 
| Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That any 


member of the said corporation shall have full 
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Said notes shall be payable on demand, , 


upon the estate and interest, legal or equitable, of | 


immunities, and franchises granted by this act | 


uring the period they shall remain insured by |, 


which said person is responsible, and return any 
amount of money which may be due said person 
on the books of the company; and such person 
shall be debarred from al! claims on this company 
for any loss or damage by fire subsequent to the 
time of such withdrawal and the canceling such 
insurance: Provided, That such premium note or 
notes shall not be canceled, or in any manner dis- 
| charged or given up, until all such arrearages are 
| paid, and also all assessmencs thereupon to be 
thereafter made on account of liabiliues of the 
| company incurred before or at the time of such 
withdrawal. 
| See. 6. nd be it further enacted, That the affairs 
| of said corporation shall be conducted by a board 
consisting of seven managers, to be elected at the 
annual meetings of the members, and to continue 


| in office until successors are chosen; not less than 


a majority of whom shall be a quorum te de busi- 
ness, but a less number may adjourn from time to 
time. Vacancies happening in said board may be 
filled by the remaining managers for the remainder 
of the year for which they were elected. The 
board shail choose one of their number as presi- 
dent, and appoint a secretary and treasurer and 
such other officers as may be necessary for con- 
ducting the affairs of said corporation. 

Sec. 7. nd be it further enacted, That the per- 
sons named in this act be, and they are hereby, 
| appointed a board of managers of the said Mutual 
Insurance Company until the first annual meeting, 
and until their successors are chosen, as herein 
provided; and such of them as shall be present at 
their first meeting may proceed to organize, by 
electing a president and secretary thereof, and as 
soon thereafter as practicable, adopt by-laws, pro- 
vide the necessary books, and otherwise prepare 

|| the company for the transaction of business, and, 
when so prepared, to exercise a general superin- 

| tendence of the affairs of thecompany: Provided, 
‘That the said by-laws shall only be made by the 

| concurrent vote of at least two thirds ofthe whole 
board of managers, exclusive of the president; and 
any alteration or amendment shall only be made 
by a general meeting of the members of the com- 
pany at any annual meeting, and two thirds of the 

| votes shall decide; and any alteration thus made 
shail be binding on all the members of the com- 
pany. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That theman- 
agers may determine the rates of insurance, the 
sum to be insured, and the rate of interest to be 
paid upon the deposit notes, provided it shall not 

| exceed six per centum per annum; but no more 
than five thousand dollars shall be insured on any 
one risk, unless the premium notes shall amount to 
|| over one hundred thousand dollars, and in that case 
no risk to exceed five per centum on the whole 
| amount of premium notes. 
Sec. 9. 4nd be it further enacted, That every 
|| person who shall become a member of said cor- 
poration by effecting insurance therein, ehall, be- 
|| fore he receives a policy, deposit his promissory 
note for such sum and upon such interest, not 
exceeding six per centum per annum, as may be 
determined by the managers; and said note, and 
all interest paid thereon, shall be liable, in part or 
the whole, at any time, when the managers shall 
deem the same requisite for the payment of losses 
and such incidental expenses as may be necessary 
|, for transacting the business of said company, in 
proportion to the amount of said notes. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That shits 
may be commenced by any member against this 
corporation for damages sustained by fire, if pay- 
ment is withheld for more than sixty days after 
the company are duly notified of the same; and no 
member of this corporation, not being in his indi- 
vidual capacity a party te such suit, shal! be inc>m- 
petent as a witness in such suit on account of his 
being a member of said company. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That when- 
ever the managers shall deem it necessary, for the 
|| purpose of paying losses, or the current expenses 

of said company, or both, to call for the payment 


the interests of the United States in the land suits || power to withdraw therefrom at any time by ap-| of any portion of the principal of the deposit 


for the adjudication of such claims before the dis- 
trict court, at a salary not exceeding three thou- 
sand six hundred dollars per annum, and also to 
employ such clerical force not exceeding two per- 
sons, at a compensation of one hundred and fifty 
dollars per month each, the services of said assist- 


| plying to the _ officer thereof, and paying any 
|| arrearages of assessments that he may then owe 


| the company, when the said officer shall cancel 


| 


|, notes, they shall settle and determine the sum to 
| be paid by the several members of said company, 
which shall always be in proportion to the original 


|, such insurance or insurances as may be in the || amount of the respective deposit notes, and shall 
| name ofthe person or persons so withdrawing; || give each of said members notice thereof, in such 
| 


and also cancel such premium note or notes for \ manner as the by-laws shall have prescribed; and 
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if any member shall, for the space of thirty days 


after receiving euch notice, refuse or neglect to 
pay the sum assessed upon him, in such case the 
managers may proceed to collect the wholeamount 
ofsuch deposit note, with all costs accruing thereon; 
and the amount thus collected shall remain in the 
treasury of the company, subject to the same lia- 
bilities as said note or notes would have been liable 
to. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the gen- 
eral meetings of this company shall be held annu- 
ally, the time and place to be determined by the 
managers; also, it shall be the duty of the presi- 
dent to call a meeting of the company whenever 
requested to do so by twenty of its members. The 
election of managers shall be held at the annual 
meetings, and be by ballot, each member having 
ene vote for eech risk held by him. It shall also 
be the duty of the managers of said corporation to 
cause to be published annually, in a newspaper 
published in the city of Washington, the amount 
of the premium notes and cash on hand, and se- 
curities held by them, and the amount of losses, 
if any, during the previous year, and such other 
matters relating to the business of said company, 
as they may think proper; said publication to be 
at least two weeks previous to the annual meeting 
of the members of the company; and of said meet- 
ings notice shall be given in two newspapers pub- 
lished in the city of Washington, at least two 
weeks previous thereto. 

Sec. 13. dnd be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to grant banking | 
privileges, or the right to issue any note in the 
nature of a bank note, or to circulate as money or 
currency. It shall, however, be lawful for said 
company to employ and improve all moneys re- 
ceived by them, and the profits thereof, in such 
manner as the managers deem best for the interest 
of the company, except as above prohibited, and 
except in the purchase of real estate. And all real 
estate purchased by said company for the purposes 
of collecting or securing debts, shall escheat to the 
Government of the United States, unless the same 
shall have been sold and disposed of, and passed 
bona fide from the possession and ownership of 
said “orporation, within three years next succeed- | 
ing such purchase: Provided, Said company may | 
hold property that may be absolutely necessary || 
for the transaction of their corporate business. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall be in full force and effect from its passage. 

Sec. 15. nd be it further enacted, That Con- | 
gress reserves to itself the right to change, alter, 
repeal, or annul this act, or any part thereof, at | 
their pleasure. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the 
members of said corporation shall each be liable 
in his or her individual capacity for all debts 
created by said corporation in favor of persons | 
not members thereof. 

Arrrovep, January 10, 1855. 


Prauic, XV.—.4n Act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue a Register to the Bark Martha. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be issued, under the direction | 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, a register for the | 
bark Martha, of Charleston, in the State of South || 
Carolina, formerly a British vessel, called the 
Aquatic, but now owned by John W. Caldwell, a | 
citizen of the State of South Carolina, the said ves- || 
sel having been brought into the port of Charles- 
ton in a disabled condition, and condemned as un- 
seaworthy and sold, and which he caused to be 
repaired and refitted for sea: Provided, It shall be | 
— to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 

reasury that the cost of the repairs made in the | 
United States, after the purchase of the said vessel | 
by the present owner exceeds three fourths of the 
original cost of building a vessel of the same ton- 
nage in the United States. 

Arrroven, January 25, 1855. 


} 


Pvsuic, XV1.—4n Act to authorize the issue of a | 
Register to the Bark Foundling, of Boston. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, } 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to admit |! 
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to register the bark Foundling, of Boston, she 

having been picked up at sea with no one on board, 

and brought into the port of Boston, libeled and 

sold at auction by the United States marshal, and 

purchased by William C. Fay, of Boston, her 

present owner, and put in perfect repair by him. 
Arproven, January 25, 1855. 


Pusuic, XVII.—.An Act to authorize the issue of a 
Register to the Bark Colonist, by the name of The 
Lilly. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


|| assembled, ‘That there be issued, under the direction 


of the Secretary of the Treasury, a register to the 
sritish brig Colonist, by the name of The Lilly, 
now owned by Christian F. Funch, of thecity of 
New York, in the State of New York: Provided, 
It shall be proved to the satisfaction of said Sec- 


retary that the cost of the repairs made in the, 


United States after the purchase of the said vessel 

by the present owner is equal to three fourths of 

the value of said vessel at the time of said repairs. 
Aprproven, January 31, 1855. 


Pusuic, XVIII.—An Act making Appropriations | 
Jor the construction of certain Military Roads in || 


the Territories of Nebraska and Washington. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the following sums of money be, 
and the same are hereby, appropriated for the 
construction of military roads in the Territories 


| of Nebraska and Weshington, to wit: For the con- 


struction of a military road from the Great Falls 
of the Missouri river, in the Territory of Nebraska, 
to intersect the military road now established lead- 
ing from Walla-Wailla to Puget’s Sound, thirty 
thousand dollars; for the construction of a military 
road from the Dalles of the Columbia to Columbia 
City barracks, twenty-five thousand dollars; for 
the construction of a military road from Colum- 
bia City barracks to Fort Steilacoom or Puget’s 
Sound, thirty thousand dollars. The said mili- 
tary roads shall be constructed under the direction 
of the Secretary of War. 
Apprroven, February 6, 1855. 


Pousiic, XIX.—4n Act to change the Names of the | 


American-built vessels J. H. Holmes and Franklin 

Pierce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 


the schooner J. H. Holmes, an American-built 
vessel, now owned by Henry Gerdts and Carston 
Nohrden, citizens of Charleston, in the State of 
South Carolina, and that the name of the said 
schooner be changed to that of Effort. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to grant a register to the steamer Franklin 
Pierce, an American-built vessel, now owned by 
L. T. Murdock, and W. W. Witherbury, citizens 
of the city of Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio; that 


the name of the said boat be changed to that of | 


Texana. 
Approvep, February 6, 1855. 


Male Orphan Asylum, in the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || 
assembled, That Thomas Carbery, James S. Har- || 
| vey, Thomas Feran, Gregory Ennis, Nicholas | 


Callan, Hugh B. Sweeny, John Carroll Brent, 


their successors, be, and they are hereby, made a 
body-politic and corporate forever, by the name 


by that name may sue and be sued, prosecute and 


| defend, and may have and use a common seal, and 
| the same alter and renew at pleasure; may adopt 
and establish rules, regulations, and by-laws, not | 


repugnant to the Constitution and iaws of the 
United States, for properly conducting the affairs 
of said corporation; may take, receive, purchase, 
and hoid estate, real, personal, and mixed, not 
exceeding in value one hundred thousand dollars 
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| and he is hereby, authorized to grant a register to || 


at any one time, and may manage and dispose of 
the same at pleasure, and apply the same, or the 
proceeds of the sales thereof, to the uses and pur- 
poses of the said corporation, according to the 
rules and regulations which now are, or may here. 
after be, established. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That Congress 
may at any time hereafter alter, amend, or repeal 
the foregoing act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That nothine 
in this act shall be so construed as to authorize 
the said corporation to issue any note, token, 
device, scrip, or other evidence of debt, to be used 
as a currency. 

Sec. 4. dnd be it further enacted, That each of 
the trustees in the said corporation shall be held 
liable in his or her individual capacity for all the 
debts and liabilities of the said company, however 
contracted or incurred, to be recovered by suit, as 
other debts or liabilities, before any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Approvep, February 6, 1855. 


Pusuic, XXI.—.4n Act changing the Appropriation 
for the erection of a Building in the City of Mil- 
waukie for a Custom-House, Post Office, and the 
Uniled States Courts. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repr:- 
| sentatives of the United States of /imerica in Congress 
| assembled, That in lieu and place of the appropri- 

ation and provision in section two of chapter two 

hundred and forty-two, approved August fourth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, for the erection 

of a building therein described, in the city of Mil- 

| waukie, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 

authorized and directed to cause to be constructed, 
at the said city of Milwaukie, for the accommo- 
dation of the custom-house, post office, and United 
States courts, a building of stone or brick, with 
fire-proof floors constructed of iron beams and 
brick work, iron roof, shutters, and sills; eighty- 
five feet by sixty feet, sixty feet in height from 
the foundation; to cost not more than eighty-eight 
thousand dollars, which said sum of eighty-eight 
thousand dollars, with ten per cent. on the said 
sum for cost of superintendence of erection, and 
other contingent expenses, is hereby appropriated 
for this object, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Arrroven, February 10, 1855. 


Pusiic, XXI[—An Act to secure the right of Citi- 
zenship to Children of Citizens of the United States, 
born out of the limits thereof. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentalives of the United States of America in Congress 
assenthled, That persons heretofore born, or here- 
after to be born, out of the limits and jurisdiction 
of the United States, whose fathers were, or shall 
be at the time of their birth, citizens of the United 
States, shall be deemed and considered, and are 
hereby declared, to be citizens of the United 
States: Provided, however, That the rights of citi- 
zenship shall not descend to persons whose fathers 
never resided in the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any 
woman who might lawfully be naturalized under 
the existing laws, married, or who shall be mar- 
ried, to a citizen of the United States, shall be 


= deemed and taken to be a citizen. 
Pusric, XX.—.4n Act to Incorporate St. Joseph’s 


Approvep, February 10, 1855. 


Pustic, XXIII.—An Act for the relief of the West 
Feliciana Railroad and the Georgia Railroad and 
Banking Companies. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
Richard H. Clark, and William H. Ward, and | 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to refund to the West 


_ Feliciana Railroad Company the amount paid by 
of the Trustees of St. Joseph’s Male Orphan Asy- | 


tum, for purposes of charity and education, and | 


them in judgments obtained against said company 

by suits instituted on duty bonds given by sai 
company for the importation of certain bars of 

railroad iron imported at New Orleans in the month 


| of July, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, and at 


| 
{ 
| 


New York in the same month of the same year: 
| Provided, That it shall appear to the satisfaction 
_of the Secretary of the Treasury that the said rail- 
road bars have been and are now permanently 
laid down upon the railroad of the aforesaid com- 
| pany, except such part thereof as may be proved 
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to have been | 
ost by the sinking of the steamboat Choctaw in an 
attempt to transport the same from New Orleans 
to Bayou Sara. 

Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- | 
thorized to refund to the Georgia Railroad and | 
Banking Company the duties collected on certain 
railroad iron imported by said company: Provided, 
[pat the said company shall prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury that the rails || 
so imported were actually laid down at or about 
the time when the rails of the Red River Compa- 
ny, the Central Railroad and Banking Company 
of Georgia, and the Monroe Railroad Company | 
were laid down—on the rails of which companies 
Congress has already remitted the duties. 


ApproveD, February 10, 1855. 


a 
Prstic, XXIV.—.An Act to divide the State of Mi- 
nois into two Judicial Districts. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || 
assembled, That the State of Illinois be, and the | 
eame is hereby, divided into two judicial districts, || 
in the manner following, to wit: The counties of || 
Hancock, McDonough, Peoria, Woodford, Liv- 
ngston, and Iriquois, and all the counties in the | 
said State north of them, shall compose one dis- | 
trict, to be called the northern district of Illinois, || 
and courts shall be held for the said district at the || 
city of Chicago; and the residue of the counties || 
of the said State shall compose another district, to | 
be called the southern district of Illinois, and | 
courts shall be held for the same at the city of 
Springfield. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be two terms of the circuit and district courts | 
begun and held in each of said districts, to wit: 
At the city of Chicago, for the northern district, || 
on the first Monday in July and third Monday 
in December; and at the city of Springfield, for 
the southern district, on the first Monday in March 
and the first Monday in October, in each year; | 


+» the satisfaction of said Secretary 





and the said courts are hereby authorized to hold || Pusuic, XXVI.—n Act to Refund to the Officers of 


adjourned terms when the business shall, in the 
opinion of the courts, require it. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all suits, || 


and other proceedings, of whatever name or na- 
ture, now pending in the circuit or district courts 
of the United States for the district of Illinois, 
shall be tried and disposed of in the circuit and 
district courts, respectively, forthe northern district 
of Illinois, in the same manner as the same would 
have been in case said State had not been divided 


into two districts, and for that purpose the juris- || 
diction is reserved to the said courts in the north- | 


ern district; and the clerk of the circuit and dis- 
trict courts for the present district of Illinois shall 
remove the records and files of the said circuit and 
district courts to the city of Chicago, and do 
and perform all duties appertaining to his office 
within the northern district. And all process or 
other proceedings, taken or issued, or made re- 
turnable to the circuit or district courts of the 
present district of Illinois, shall be returnable at 





the next term of the said courts, respectively, in the ] 


northern district of Illinois. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That upon | 
application of any party to any suit now pending | 
which would have been commenced in the south- | 
ern district if this act had been in force before the 
commencement of the said suit, the proper court 
may, and if all parties consent, shal) order that 
the same be removed for further proceedings to 
the proper court for the southern district; and there- 
upon the clerk shall transmit all the papers in the 
cause, with a transcript of all orders taken therein 
to the clerk of the court to which the suit shall 
be removed, and all further proceedings shall be 
had in said court as if the said suit had been ori- 
ginally commenced therein. 
Sec. 5. nd be it further enacted, That the 
— judge of the district of Illinois be, and is 
ereby, assigned to the northern district of Illinois. 
See. 6. And be it further enacted, That final pro- 
cess on any judgment or decree entered in the cir- 
cuit or district courts of the United States for the 
district of IMinois, and all other process for the 
enforcement of any order of said courts, respect- 
ively, in any cause now pending therein, except 


|| be directed to and executed by the marshal of the 


| clerk of the court for the southern district. 


| after a final report shall have been made by the |. 


| stances shall not apply to the offices at Vincennes | = 
| until the services required, by the aforesaid act of 
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each year; and the said courts are hereby author- 
ized to hold adjourned terms, when the business 
before the court shall, in the opinion of the court, 
require it. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all suits 
and other proceedings, of whatever name or na- 
ture, now pending’in the circuit or district courts 
of the United Staces for the district of Ohio, shall 
be tried and disposed of in the circuit and district 

|| courts, respectively, for the southern district of 
Ohio, in the same manner as the same would have 
| been in case said State had not been divided into 
two districts; and for that purpose the jurisdiction 
trict; the present marshal of the district of Illi- || is reserved to said courts in the southern district, 
nois shall be the marshal for the northern district; || and the clerk of the circuit and district courts, for 
and the present clerk of the courts for the district | the present district of Ohio, shall remove the rec- 
| of Illinois, shall be the clerk of the courts for the || ords and files of the said circuit and district courts 
northern district during their respective official | 
terms. 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That there be 


causes removed, as hereinbefore provided, shall 
be issued from, and m&de returnable to, the proper 
court for the northern district of Illinois, and may 


said northern district in any part of the said State. 
Sec. 7. .2nd be it further enacted, That there be 
appointed a district judge for the [the] said south- 
ern district of Illinois, and the district judge of 
each of the said districts shall be entitled to an 
annual salary of twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Sec. 8. 4nd be it further enacted, That the 
present district attorney for the district of Illinois 
shall be the district attorney for the northern dis- 


to the city of Cincinnati, and do and perform all 
| the duties appertaining to his office within the 
southern district, and all process and other pro- 


| appointed a district attorney, a marshal, and a | ceedings taken or issued, or made returnable to 


the circuit or district court for the present district 
of Ohio, ehall be returnable at the next term of 
the said courts, respectively, in the southern dis- 
Pusric, XXV.—An Act to continue temporarily the || trict of Ohio. , 

Offices of ‘Register and Receiver at Vincennes. || | Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That upon 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || the application of any pany, $0 any suit pet ae 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress ing oe —s ~ he y ot eae iat = hs e 
assembled, ‘That the offices of register and receiver , POTErn Gistrict, I this act Aad ween in force be~ 


: , , a ; : 
shall be continued at Vincennes, Indiana, until fore the commencement of said suit, the ps 
|, court may, and, if all parties consent, shall order 


|| that the same be removed for further proceedings 
|| to the proper court for the northern district; and 
therefore the clerk shall transmit all the papers 
in the cause, with a transcript of the order of the 
removal, to the clerk of the court to which the suit 
shall be removed, and all further proceedings shall 
| be had in said court as if the suit had been origin- 
commenced therein. 
ec. 5. nd be it further enacted, That the pres- 
| ent judge of the district of Ohio be, and he is here- 
| by, assigned to hold said courts in the southern 
| district of Onio, and shall exercise the same juris- 
diction and perform the same duties, within said 
\ district, as he now exercises and performs within 
his present district. 
the Customs and others, of the District of Passama- || Sec. 6. regions. further me That -_ he 
uoddy, certain Moneys. cess upon any judgment or decree entered in the 
yg || cireuit or district court of the United States for the 
| Be it eee ae } sores House ef Repre- || district of Ohio, and all other process for the en- 
— yd ‘ar auneneeal ties Beant be, | forcement of any ry hort = courts, respectively, 
9 4. : » || in any cause now pending therein, except causes 
and hereby is, authorized and directed, out of any | removed as hereinbefore provided, shall be issued 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- || from, and made returnable to, the proper court for 
ated, to pay to the late officers of the customs of || the southern district of Ohio, and may run and be 
_ district = a = ne | executed by the marshal of said southern district 
eir proportion of the net proceeds of sale, by | in any part of said State. 
| virtue of existing laws, arising from the condemna- ) Se... And be it further enacted, That there be 
appointed a district judge for the said northern 


Aprproven, February 13, 1855. 





commissioners pursuant to the act of Congress, 
approved July twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, entitled ‘An act to ascertain and 
adjust the titles to certain lands in the State of 
Indiana,’’ and the act of Congress approved twelfth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty, for the discon- 
tinuance of land offices under certain circum- 


twenty-seventh July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, of the commissioners shall have been fully 
| performed. 
| Approven, February 13, 1855. 





tion of the schooners L’Etang and Josephine, | 

| and the bark Phenix, for a violation of the reve- || district of Ohio, who shall possess the same pow- 

nue laws in the district of Maine; thesame having |! ers, and do and perform all such duties in his dis- 

been wrongfully paid into the Treasury of the || trict as are now enjoined or in anywise appertain- 

| United States through mistake. | ing to the present district judge for the district of 

Aprroven, February 14, 1855. | Ohio, and the district judge of each district shall 

a _ || be entitled to the same compensation as by law is 

Pustic, XX VI1.—/An Act to divide the State of Ohio || provided for the present judge for the district of 
into two Judicial Districts, and to provide for holding | Ohio. 

the District and Circuit Courts of the United States || Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That there be 


therein. appointed one person as district attorney, and one 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || personas marshal, for said southern district, whose 
sentatives of the United States of Ameriga in Congress || terms of appointment and service, as well as duties 
assembled, That the State of Ohio be, and the same || and emoluments, shall be the same with those 
is hereby, divided into two judicial districts, in the | respectively appertaining to the said offices in the 





| following manner, to wit: The counties of Bel- | 


mont, Guernsey, Muskingum, Licking, Framklia, | 
Madison, Champaign, Shelby, and Mercer, to- | 
gether with all that part of the State lying south | 
of the above mentioned counties, shall compose 
one district, to be called the southern district of 
Ohio, and a court: shall be held for the said district 
at the city of Cincinnati, and all the remaining 


| part of the said State shall compose another dis- 
| trict, to be called the northern district of Ohio, | 


and a court shall be held for the same in the city 
of Cleveland, in said State. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there | 
shall be two terms of the cireuit and district courts 


_ begun and held in each of said districts, to wit: 

_ At the city of Cincinnati, for the southern district, 

| on the third Tuesdays of April and October, and | 
| at the city of Cleveland, for the northern district, | 


district of Ohio; and said marshal shall give the 
same bond that other marshals are required to give, 
to be approved and recorded as now directed by 
law: Provided, That the present district attorney 
of the district of Ohio shall be the district attorney 
of the northern district, but shall retain the charge 
of all suits already commenced until final term- 
ination, unless the President of the United States 
shall otherwise direct, and the present marshal of 
the district of Ohio shall be the marshal of the 
northern district, during their respective official 
terms. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That all suits 
hereafter to be brought in either of said courts, not 
of a local nature, shall be brought in the court of 
the district where the defendant resides; but if 
there be more than one defendant, and they reside 
in different districts, the plaintiff may sue in either 


on the second Tuesdays of July and November, in! and send a duplicate writ against the defendants, 





ghee bee 
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directed to the marshal of the other district, on 
which an indorsement shall be made that the writ 
thus sent is a copy of a writ sued out of the court 
of the proper district; and the said writs, when 
executed and returned into the office from whence 
they issued, shall constitute one suit, and be pro- 
ceeded in accordingly. 
Arrrovenp, February 10, 1855. 


Pusuc, XX VILL.—.4n ict to change the Name of the | 


Schooner Henry Plantagenet to that of 4. G. Brown. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to admit 
to register, under the name of A. G. Brown, the 
American-built schooner, now owned by Ebe- 
nezer Clark, of Jackson county, in the State of 
Mississippi, and known as the Henry Plantag- 
enet. 

Arrnoven, February 13, 1855. 


Poususc, XXUX.—.4n Act to amend ‘An act making 
Appropriations for the Improvement of certain Har- 
bors and Rivers,’’ approved August thirtieth, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifiy-two. 


| 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of mericain Congress 
assembled, Vhat the section reading as follows: 
** For reopening a communication between Albe- 
marle Sound, North Carolina, and the Atlantic 
ocean, by the construction of a breakwater across 
Croatan Sound, fifty thousand dollars,’’ be amend- 
ed by striking out the words ** by the construction 
of a breakwater across Croatan Sound.”’ 

Arrrovep, February 14, 1855. 

Pusric, XXX.—.An Act for the Construction of a 
Mulitary Road in Oregon Territory. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the sum of thirty thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for the 
construction of a military road from Astoria to 
Salem, in the Territory of Oregon; the said road 
to be constructed under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War, pursuant to contracts to be made by 
him. 

Arrroven, February 17, 1855. 


Pusnic, XXXL.—An Act making an Appropriation 
for a Territorial Road in the Territory of Nebraska. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That for the purpose of constructing a 


territorial road from a point on the Missouri river, | 


(opposite the city of Council Bluffs,) in the Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska, to New Fort Kearny, in 


said ‘Territory, there be, and hereby is, appropri- | 


ated the sum of fifty thousand dollars. 
Arrrovep, February 17, 1855. 


Pusiic, XX XI1.—.4n et for the erection of a Mil- 
itary Post on or near the Pembina River, in the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of five thousand dollars, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 


appropriated, be, and the same is hereby, appro- | 
priated, to be expended under the direction of the || 
j | Pusuic, XXXV.—AnAet to establish an additional 
post in the Territory of Minnesota, on the line of || 
forty-nine degrees north latitude, on or near the || 


Secretary of War, for the erection of a military 


Pembina river. 


Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That for the | 
establishment of military posts in the Territories | 
of Kansas and Nebraska, at such points in said || 
Territories as the Secretary of War may designate, | 


the sum of ten thousand dollars be, and the same 
is hereby, appropriated. 
Arrrovep, February 17, 1855. 


of the District Judges of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || tion of the act approved July seventeen, eighteen | 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the judges of the district courts of || theact approved Septembertwenty-seven, eighteen | 
the United States shall receive, as compensation || hundred and fifty, to create the office of surveyor i 
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be paid quarterly from the Treasury of the United 
States, to wit: ° 

The judges of the districts of the Statesof Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, New Jersey, lowa, and Wis- 
consin, two thousand dollars. 

The judge of the northern district of Florida, 
two thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 


The judges of the western district of Virginia, 
North Carolina, eastern, western, and middle dis- | 


tricts of Tennessee, northern and southern dis- 


tricts of Mississippi, western district of Penn- | 
sylvania, western district of Louisiana, Texas, | 


Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, eastern and 


western districts of Arkansas, Illinois, and Michi- | 


gan, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

The judges of the districts of Georgia, South 
Carolina, eastern district of Virginia, northern dis- 
trict of New York, northern and southern districts 
of Alabama, two thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

The judges of the districts of Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, eastern district of Pennsylvania, south- 
ern district of Florida, and southern district of 
California, three thousand dollars. 


The judge of the eastern district of Louisiana, | 


three thousand five hundred dollars. 
The judge of the southern district of New York, 

three thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
The judge of the northern district of California, 

five thousand dollars, 


Aprroven, February 17, 1855. 


Pusiic, XX XIV—An Act making an Appropriation 


for completing the Public Buildings of Oregon Ter- 
ritory, and Jdinnesota. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of sixty-seven thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, granted and 
appropriated, out of any unappropriated money 
in the Treasury, to defray the expenses of com- 
pleting the public buildings in the Territory of 
Oregon, which are now commenced and partially 
completed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That ef the 
said sum of sixty-seven thousand dollars the sum 
of forty thousand dollars shall be expended, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the act of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly relating to the public buildings of 
the Territory, in completing the penitentiary; and 


the sum of twenty-seven thousand dollars shall! be | 


expended, according to the previsions of said act, 


| in completing the State-House, or heuse forthe | 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly: Provided, | 


The commissioners elected to superintend the erec- 
tion of said buildings shall cause the said money 


to be so expended as to insure the completion of | 
said buildings without additional expense to the || 


United States. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sum 


of eleven thousand five hundred dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated to complete the [the] 
territorial capitol, and build a work-shop for the 
territorial prison in the Territory of Minnesota, 
in accordance with estimates made by the agent 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, said 
sum to be expended under the direction of the Sec- 


| retary of the Treasury. 


Aprproven, February 17, 1855. 


Land District in the Territory of Oregon. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 
sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress | 
assembled, That all the land lying south of the | 
| fourth standard parallel, in the Territory of Oregon | 
be,and the same is hereby, created a new land | 
|| district, to be called the Umpqua district; the land | 
office for which shall be established at such place | 
within said district as the President shall from: 


time to time direct, and the officers for which shall 


a is duane ; . || be appointed in the same manner, and have the 
Pusric, XXXIUL.—.4n et to regulate the Salaries || compensation, powers, duties, obligations, and re- 


sponsibilities that are prescribed in the sixth sec- 


hundred and fifty-four, entitled ‘* An act to amend 


for their services, the following yearly salaries, to |! general of the public lands in Oregon,”’ &c.: Pro- 


[February 
iene ee “§ 


—— 
— 


vided, however, That this act shall notgointc effect 
until three months after its passage. . 
Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That the dis. 
trict lying north of the fourth standard parallel in 
said Territory shall be known as the Willamet 
land district. 
Approven, February 17, 1855. 


Pustic, XXXVI.—.In Act making Appropriations 
Jor improving certain Military Roads in the Terr}. 
tory of Minnesota. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums of money be, 
and they are hereby, appropriated, for improving 
certain military roads in the Territory of Minne. 
sota, to wit: 

For cutting out the timber on the territorial road 
from the Falls of St. Anthony to Fort Ridgely, 
five thousand dollars. 

For cutting out the timber on the road from Fort 
Ripley, via Crow Wing river, te the point where 
said road intersects the main road leading to the 
Red river of the north, ten thousand dollars. The 
aforesaid sums to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of War. 

Appnoven, February 17, 1855. 


Pusuic, XX XVII.— An Act to provide for the ac. 
commodation of the Courts of the United States for 
the District of Maryland, and for a Pest Office ay 
Baltimore City, Maryland, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
be authorized to procure, or cause to be procured, 
a suitable site or sites for a building or buildings 
for a court-house and post office in the city of Bal- 

' timore; and that he prepare and submit to Con- 
gress, at as early a day as practicable, plans and 
estimates for the construction of a building or 
buildings on such site or sites, together with the 
estimates for fitting up or furnishing the same for 
the purposes indicated. And if a building or 

| buildings should be on such site or sites which can 
be remodeled or changed so as to answer the pur- 

_ poses indicated in the title of this bill, he shall 

submit to Congress plans and estimates for such 
alterations; and also estimates for fitting up or fur- 
nishing such building or buildings: Provided, That 
any contract or contracts he may make for any 
such site or sites shall be conditional and made 
subject to the approval of Congress. 

Arproven, February 17, 1855. 


| Pustic, XX XVIIT.—.An Act authorizing the con- 
struction of a Line of Telegraph from the Missis- 
sippi or Missouri Rivers to the Pacific Ocean. 


Be it enaeted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Hiram O. Alden and James Eddy, 
their associates and assigns, are hereby author- 
ized and empowered to construct, at their own 
expense, a line of telegraph, from such point on 
the Mississippi or Missouri river as they may 
hereafier select, through the public lands belong- 
ing to the United States, over which lands the 
right of way, two hundred feet in width, for that 
purpose is hereby granted, to San Francisco, in 
California, in as direct a line as practicable. 

Sec. 2. .4nd be it further enacted, That all volun- 
tary or intentional injuries to said line of telegraph, 
| or to any property thereto belonging, within the 
Territories of the United States, shall be deemed, 
and are hereby declared to be willful and malicious 
trespasses, and shall be punished as such, and all 
laws of the United States now in force in any Ter- 
ritory thereof, or which may hereafter be enacted 
for the better security and protection of property, 
and applicable to such offenses, shall be, and they 
are hereby, extended, for the protection of said 
line of telegraph, into and over all the territory 
belonging to, and under the jurisdiction of, the 
| United States, through which the same may be 

constructed; and all legal process and pet 
for the detection and punishment of the aforesaid 
offenses shall be within the jurisdiction of the 
_ courts, and shall be issued and executed by the 
| pronse law officers in the States or organized 
erritories. 





Arrnoven, February 17, 1855. 
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peptic, XX XIX.—.4n Act authorizing the issue of 
a Register to the Russian-built Ship Aina. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House cf Repre- 
gntatives of the United States of America in-Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
snd is hereby, authorized and directed to admit to | 
register the Russian-built ship Aina, under the 
pame of St. Andrew, said ship having been libeled 
and sold by the United States marshal to Chris- 
tian F. Fanch and Andrew F. Meinche, of the 
State and city of New York, her present owners. 

Approved, February 21, 1855. | 





Posric, XL.—An Act to establish the Office of Sur- | 
veyor General of Utah, and to grant Land for School | 
and University purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the President, by and with the | 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to appoint a surveyor gen- 
eral for Utah, whose annual salary shall be three 
thousand dollars, and whose power, authority, 
and duties shall be the same as those provided by | 
law for the surveyor general of Oregon, prior to 
the act of July seventeen, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four; and he shall locate his office from time 
to ume at such places as may be directed by the 

President of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That when the | 


lands in said Territory shall be surveyed under | 
the direction of the Government of the United | 
States, preparatory to bringing the same into mar- | 
ket, sections numbered sixteen and thirty-six in 
each tewnship in said Territory shall be, and the 
same are hereby, reserved for the purpose of being 
applied to schools in said Territory, and in the 
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| Congress. 


aws of the United States. 
_ term or terms, giving notice thereof as afore- 
said. 

Sec. 4. 4nd be it "further enacted, That there 
shall be held at the city of Cleveland, in the State 
of Ohio, on the third Tuesday in March, this year, 
a special term of the district court of the United 
States for the northern district of Ohio, and also 
a special term of the circuit court of the United 
States for said district, at which terms respectively 
any business may be transacted which might, | 
under existing laws, be transacted at any regular 
term. 


Arproven, February 21, 1855. 





Pustic, XLIT.—.An Act to estadlish a Court for the 
Investigation of Claims against the United States. | 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


called a court of claims, to consist of three judges, | 
to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and to hold their 
offices during good behavior; and the said court | 
shall hear and determine all claims founded upon 
any law of Congress, or upon any regulation of 
an executive department, or upon any contract, 
express or implied, with the Government of the 
United States, which may be suggested to it by a 
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the same is hereby authorized and required to 
administer an oath or affirmation to the witnesses 
brought before him for examination. 

Sec. 4. nd be it further enaciea, That in all 
cases where it shall appear to the court that the 
facts set forth in the petition of the claimant do 
not furnish any ground for relief, it shall not be 
the duty of the court to authorize the taking of 
any testimony in the case until the same shall 
have been reported by them to Congress, as is here- 
inafter provided: Provided, however, ‘That if Con- 
gress shall, in such case, fail to confirm the opinion 
of said board, they shall proceed to take the testi- 
mony in such case. 

Sec. 5. nd be it further enacted, That in taking 
testimony to be used in support of any claim be- 
fore said court, opportunity shall be given to the 
United States to file interrogatories, or by attorney 
to examine witnesses, under such regulations as 


| assembled, That a court shall be established, to be | said court shall prescribe, and like opportunity 


shall be afforded the claimant, in cases where testi- 
mony is taken on behalf of the United States, 
under like regulations. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any 
person shall knowingly and willfully swear falsely 
before said court, or before any person or persons 
commissioned by them, or authorized by this act 
to take testimony in a case pending before said 
court at the time of taking said oath, or in a case 


petition filed therein; and also all claims which |, thereafter to be submitted to said court, such per- 


| may be referred to said court by either House of 


all cases to set forth a full statement of the claim, 


son shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and, on 


It shall be the duty of the claimant in | conviction thereof, shall be subjected to the same 


pains, penalties, and disabilities which now are, or 


and of the action thereon in Congress, or by any || shafl be hereafter, by law prescribed for willful and 
of the Departments, if such action has been had; | corrupt perjury. 


specifying, also, what person or persons are owners | 


Sec. 7. ind be it further enacted, That said 


thereof or interested therein, and when and upon | court shall keep a record of their proceedings, and 


States and Territories hereafter to be created out | 


of the same. . 


Sec.3. And be it further enacted, That when the | 


lands in said Territory shall be surveyed, as afore- 


said, aquantity of land equal to two townships shail | 
be,and the same is hereby, reserved for the estab- | 
lishment of a university in said Territory, and in | 


the State hereafter to be created out of the same, to 


be selected under the direction of the Legislature, | 


in legal subdivisions of not less than one half sec- 
tion, and to be disposed of as said Legislature 
may direct. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That full power 
and authority are hereby given to the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue all needful rules and regula- 
tions for fully carrying into eifect the several pro- 
visions of this act. 

AprroveD, February 21, 1855. 





| what consideration such person or persons became 
| so interested. Each of the said judges shall re- 


the United States, and s 
port the Constitution of the United States, and 
discharge faithfully the duties of his office. 


citor for the United States, to represent the Govern- 


the Senate. 
licitor to prepare all cases on the part of the Gov- 
ernment for hearing before said court, and to argue 


taken, when necessary to secure the interest of the 
United States; to prepare forms, file interrogato- 


} 
| 


| 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That a soli- which such opinion is founded. 


ment before said court, shal] be appointed by the | 
President, by and with the advice and consent of | 
It shall be the duty of the said so- | 


the same when prepared; to cause testimony to be | 


' 


| 


shall, at the commencement of each session of 
Congress, and at the commencement of each 


ceive a compensation of four thousand dollars per || month during the session of Congress, report to 
annum, payable ny from the Treasury of | Congress the cases upon which they shail have 
all take an oath to sup- | 


finally acted, statihg in each the material facts 
which they find established by the evidence, with 
their opinion in the case, and the reasons upon 
Any judge who 
may dissent from the opinion of the majority shall 
append his reasons for such dissent to the report; 
and such report, together with the briefs of the 
solicitor and of the claimant, which shall accom- 
pany the report, upon being made to either House 
of Congress, shall be printed in the same manner 
as other public documents. And said court shall 
| an age a bill or bills in those cases which shall 

ave received the favorable decision thereof, in 


ries, and superintend the taking of testimony in || such form as, if enacted, will carry the same into 
the manner prescribed by said court, and gener- | 


effect. And two or more cases may be embraced 


Pustic, XLI.—An Act to provide for holding an 


ally to render such services as may be required of | in the same bill, where the separate amount pro- 


‘| him, from time to time, in the discharge of the || posed to be allowed in each case shall be less than 


additional Term of the Circuit Court of the United || 
States for the District of Missouri, and for holding | 
Special Terms of the District and Circwit Courts of || 
the United States for the Northern District of Ohio. | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That it shall be the duty of the district || 
judge of the United States for the district of Mis- || 
souri to hold, at the city of St. Louis, on the first || 
Monday in October in every year, a term of the || 
circuit court of the United States for said district, || 
at which term any business may be transacted | 
which might be transacted at the April term of || 
said court, 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Uni- || 
ted States circuit court for said district shall have 
power, at any time, to order an adjourned term of | 
said court to be held. at any other time, at which | 
adjourned term atfy business may be transacted | 
which could be transacted at any regular term. | 
A copy of said order shall be posted on the door }, 
of the court room, and advertised in some news- || 
paper printed in the city of St. Louis twenty days, 
at least, before said adjourned term shall be holden. | 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the dis- | 
trict judge for said district tnay order a special 
term or terms of said circuit court, to be holden at | 
St. Louis on any day mentioned in said order, at | 
which special term any business may be transacted | 
which might be transacted at any regular term of | 
said court, and shall cause the copy of said order 
to be posted up and published as aforesaid. He 
may also rescind any such order, made either in | 
term time or vacation, er fix a different day for \ 





duties of his office. Said solicitor shall be sworn 


to faithful discharge of the duties of his office, in | 


the manner prescribed for the qualification of the 
judges in the first section of this act; and he shall 
receive a compensation of three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars per annum for his services, to be paid 
quarterly frofm the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said 
court shall have authority to establish rules and 
regulations for its government; to appoint com- 
missioners to take testimony to be used in the 
investigation of claims that may come before it; 
to prescribe the fees they shall receive for their 
services; and to issue commissions for the taking 
of such testimony, whether the same shall be 


taken at the instance of the claimant or of the 


een 


United States, and also to issue subpenas to re- | 
quire the attendance of witnesses in order to be | 
examined before such commissioners; which sub- | 
penas shall have the same force as if issued from | 
a district court of the United States, and compli- 

ance therewith shall be compelled under such rules | 


/and orders as the court hereby created shall eatab- 


lish. When testimony is taken for the claimant, 


the fees of the commissioner before whom it is | 


taken, and the cost of the commission and notice, 


. shall be paid by such claimant; and when taken 


at the instance of the Government, such fees, 
together with all postage incurred by the solicitor 
aforesaid, in his official capacity, shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund provided for said court. 
In all cases, when it can be conveniently done, 
the testimony shall be taken in the county whee 


the deponent resides; and the commissioner taking || with the business o 


one thousand dollars. And the said court shall 
transmit with said reports the testimony in’ each 
case, whether the same shall receive the favorable 
or adverse action of said court. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That said 
reports, and the bills reported as aforesaid, shall, if 
not finally acted upon during the session of Con- 
gress to which the said reports are made, be con- 
tinued from session to session, and from Congress 
to Congress, until the same shall be finally acted 
upon, and the consideration of said reports and 
bills shall, at the subsequent session of Congress, 
be resumed, and the said reports and bills be pro- 
ceeded with in the same manner as though finally 
acted upon at the session when presented. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the claims 
reported upon adversely shall be placed upon the 
Calendar when reported, and if the decision of 
said court shall be confirmed by Congress, said 
decision shall be conclusive; and the said court 
shall not, at any subsequent period, consider said 
claims unless such reasons shall be presented to 
said court as, by the rules of common law or 
chancerv in suits between individuals, would fur- 
nish sufficient ground for granting a new trial. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, within a reasonable time after the pas- 
sage of this act, to appropriate such rooms in the 
Capitol at Washington, for the use of said court, 
as may be necessary for their accommodation, 
unless it shall appear to the Speaker that such 
rooms cannot be appropriated without interfering 

t Congress; and in that event 
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the said court shali procure, at the city of Wash- 
ington, such rooms as may be necessary for the 
convenient transaction of their business. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That said 
court shall have power to call upon any of the 
Departments for any information or papers it may 
deem necessary, and have the use of all recorded 
and printed reports made by the committees of 
each House, when deemed to be necessary in the 
prosecution of the duties assigned by this act. 
Said court shall appoint a clerk, whose salary 
shall be two thousand dollars per annum, and an 
assistant clerk, if deemed necessary, whose salary 
shall be fifteen hundred dollars, and a messenger, 
whose salary shall be eight hundred dollars per 
annum, to be paid quarterly at the Treasury. The 
said clerks shall be under the direction of said 
court in the performance of their duties, and for 
misconduct or incapacity may be removed from 
office by it; but, when so removed, said board 
shall make report thereof, with the cause of such 
removal, to Congress, if in session, or at the next 
session of Congress. Said clerk and assistant 
clerk shall take an oath for the faithful discharge 
of their duties: Provided, That the head of no 
Department shall answer any call for information 
or papers if, in his opinion, it would be injurious 
to the puoliec interest. 

Arproven, February 24, 1855. 

stances a 
Pusuic, XLUUL.—4n Act concerning the Apprehen- 
sion and Delivery of Deserters from Foreign Vessels 
in the Ports of the United States. 


> 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the commissioners who now are, 
or hereafter may be, appointed by the circuit 
courts of the United States to take acknowledg- 
ments of bail, and for other purposes, may and 
shall exercise all the powers conferred on any 
court, judge, or other magistrate, by the act 
approved the second day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine, entitled ‘* An act 
to provide for the apprehension and delivery of 
deserters from certain foreign vessels in the ports 
of the United States.”’ 

Arrroven, February 24, 1855. 


Pusiic, XLIV.—.4n Act to establish an additional 
Land District in thé State of Wisconsin. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That all that part of the present Wil- 
low river land district, in the State of Wiscon- | 
sin, lying north of the line dividing townships 
forty and forty-one, (or fourth correction line,) 
be, and the same is hereby, created a land district, 
to be called the Fond du Lac District; the office 
for which shall be located at such place therein as 
the President may, from time to time, direct. 

Sec. 2. .dnd be it further enacted, That there 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a register 
and a receiver for said district, who shall, respect- 
ively, be required to reside at the site of the office, 
be subject to the same laws, and entitled to the 
same compensation as is, or may hereafter be, 
prescribed by law in relation to other land offices 
of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sales 
shall continue at the Willow river district till the 
land officers for that district are notified that the 
officers for the district created by this act are pre- 
yvared to enter on their duties; and in all cases 
Satie the salaries of land officers shall com- 
mence only from the time they enter on the dis- | 
charge of their duties. 

Arprovep, February 24, 1855. | 


Pusiic, XLV.—An Act to provide for holding the | 
United States Courts in the Northern and Southern 
Districts of Florida in case of the sickness or dis- 
abitity of either of the Judges of those Districts. 4 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of mericain Congress 
assembled, That ail the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved the twenty-ninth of July, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty, entitled ** An act to pro- 
vide for holding the courts of the United States in 
case of the sickness or other disability of the 
judges of the district courts,” shall be, and are |: 


Laws of the United States. 


hereby declared to be, applicable to the two judi- 
cial districts of the State of Florida and the judges 
thereof, so far forth as the same can be applied to the 
said districts and judges; and that the designation 
and appointment of either of the said judges to 
hold the courts in the district of the other, in con- 
sequence of the sickness or disability of such other 
judge, may be made either by the Chief Justice 
of the United States or by the circuit judge of an 
adjoining circuit on such certificate as is required 
by the act aforesaid: Provided, however, That a 
written certificate of the judge of either of said 
districts, certifying that he is unable, from sickness 
or physical inability, to hold any’regular term, or 
adjourned or extra term, of the courts appointed 
to be holden in his district, and requesting the 
judge of the other district to hold the same, shall, 
when filed in the clerk’s office of the place where 
such term of the court is to be holden, be suffi- 
cient to authorize the said judge of the other dis- 
trict to hold said courts, and shall confer upon him 
all the powers and privileges granted by the afore- 
said act to judges designated and appointed by a 
circuit judge or the Chief Justice of the United 
States in pursuance of the provisions of said act. 
Aprroven, February 24, 1855. 


Pusiic, XLVI.—An Act making Appropriations for 
the payment of Invalid and other Pensions of the 
United States for the year ending the thirtieth of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the payment of pensions for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, one thousand eight hundred and | 
fifty-six: 

For invalid pensions, under various acts, five 
hundred and fourteen thousand six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For pensions to widows and orphans, under 
acts of the fourth of July, one thousand eight hun- | 
dred and thirty-six, and twenty-first of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-eight, seventy- 
eight thousand one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For pensions under special acts of Congress, | 
nine thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For pensions to widows, under acts of the sev- | 
enteenth of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-four, second of February and twenty-ninth 
July, one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight, | 
three hundred and thirty-eight thousand dollars. 

For pensions and half-pay to widows and or- 
phans, under act of the third of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-three, four hun- 
dred and fifty-six thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. 4nd be it further enacted, That any mon- 
eys appropriated by the act of thirty-first May, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, to supply defi- 
ciencies for the fiscal year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-fgur, applicable 
to the payment of pensions of invalids who were 
wounded on board of private-armed vessels during 
the last war with Great Britain, not required under 
the provisions thereof, may be applied to the same 
purpose for the year ending the thirtieth of June, | 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

Sec. 3. .2nd be it further enacted, That the wid- 
ows of the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
marines, or mariners, who served in the Navy of 
the United States during the revolutionary war, 
and who were married since the first day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred, shall be entitled to pen- 
sions in the same manner and to the same extent 
as the widows of the officers and soldiers of the 
army of the Revolution, under the second section 


- of the act of February third, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three. 


Approvenp, February 28, 1855. 


Praiic, XLVII.—.2n Act to promote the Efficiency 
of the Navy. ; 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Uniied States of “America in Congress 
assembled, That as soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act, the President of the United 
States shall cause a board of naval officers to be 
assembled, to consist of five captains, five com- | 


ie [February 


—$—$— 


manders, and five lieutenants, which board, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Navy 
may prescribe, shall make a careful examination 
into the efficiency of the officers of the grades 
hereinafter mentioned, and shall report to the 
Secretary of the Navy the names and rank of |) 
officers of the said grades who, in the judgment 
of said board, shall be incapable of performing 
promptly and efficiently all their duty both ashore 
and afloat and whenever said board shall believe 
that said incompetency has arisen from any cause 
implying sufficient blame on the part of the officer 
to justify it, they shall recommend that his hare 
be stricken altogether from the rolls. Vacancies 
oceurring in said board shall be filled by the Sec. 
retary of the Navy, who shall preserve the num- 
ber and grades of its officers, as aforesaid: Pro. 
vided, That no officers upon said board shai! 
examine into, or report upon, the efficiency of off- 
cers of a grade above them. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all off. 
cers who shall be found by the said board inca- 
pable of performing the duties of their respective 
offices, ranks, or grades, shall, if such finding be 
approved by the President, be dropped from the 
rolls, or placed, in the order of their rank and sen- 


| jority at the time, upon a list in the Navy Register, 


to be entitled the ‘reserved list,’’ and those so 
placed on the reserved list shall receive the leave- 
of-absence pay or the furlough pay to which they 
may be entitled when so placed, according to the 
report of the board and approval of the President, 
and shall be ineligible to further promotion, but 
shall be subject to the orders of the Navy Depart- 
ment at all times for duty; and vacancies created 
in the active-service list by placing officers on the 
reserved list, shall be filled by regular promotion 
in the order of rank or seniority. And officers 
who may be promoted to fill the vacancies created 
by the reserved list shall, while unemployed, re- 
ceive only the ‘* leave-of-absence”’ or ‘ waiting- 
orders’’ pay to which they would have been en- 
titled if such promotion had not been made; but 
when employed at sea, or on other duty, they shall 
receive, in addition to such ** leave-of-absence” or 
‘‘waiting-orders’’ pay, the difference between the 
‘* waiting-orders”’ or ‘* leave-of-absence’’ pay and 
the lowest sea-service pay of the grade to which 
they may be so promoted: Provided, That this 
scrutiny and reservation of officers shall extend 
only to the grades of captain, commander, lieuten- 
ant, masters, and passed midshipmen: 4nd pro- 
vided further, That all vacancies occurring in the 
grade of masters shall be filled by the promotion 
of the senior passed midshipmen, to be entitled 
masters in the line of promotion, who when pro- 
moted shall receive the pay allowed by law to mas- 
ters; that the number of masters in the line of 
promotion shall not exceed sixty, and that nothing 
in this act contained shall be held or construed to 
authorize any increase of the aggregate pay of the 
said grades, or of the naval service, as now allowed 
by law. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act contained shall be construed to restrict, 
apply to, or impair the regular promotion of offi- 
cers in the service list of the Navy who may beat 
any time entitled to promotion, consequent upon 
deaths, dismissals, or resignations, in the naval 
service, nor in any manner to abridge or impair 
the right of the Secretary of the Navy to place any 
officers upon furlough. , 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That nothing 
in this act shall be so construed as to increase the 
aggregate number of officers, and that all laws, or 
clauses of laws, so far as they conflict with the 
provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

Approven, February 28, 1855. 


Pusuic, XLVILI.—.An Act making an Appropriation 
for Military Defenses at Proctor’s Landing, ™ 

Louisiana, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, in the pur- 
chase of a site, and the erection and completion of 
such military defenses, as may be deemed expe- 
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dient, at Proctor’s Landing, at the terminus of the 


Mexican Gulf railway, in the State of Louisiana. 
Approven, February 28, 1855. 


Pestic, XLIX.—.4n Act to provide for the Payment 
of such Creditors of the late Republic of Texas as 
are comprehended in the act of Congress of Septem- 
ber nine, eighteen hundred and fifty. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «America in Congress 
assembled, That in lieu of the sum of five millions 
of dollars, payable to the State of Texas in five 
per cent. stock of the United States, by the act 
entitled **An act proposing to the State of Texas 
the establishment of her northern and western 
boundaries, the relinquishment by the said State 
of all territory claimed by her exterior to said 
boundaries, and of all her claims upon the United 
States, and to establish a territorial government for 
New Mexico,” passed September ninth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty, the issuing of which stock was 
restricted by the first proviso to the fifth proposi- 
tion contained in the first section of said act, the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to the creditors of 
the late Republic of Texas, who hold such bonds, 
or other evidences of debt for which the revenues 
of that Republic were pledged, as were reported 
to be within the provisions of the said act of Sep- 
tember the ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty, by 
the report of the late Secretary of the Treasury to 
the President of the United States, and approved by 
him on the thirteenth day of September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, or which come within the 
provisions of said act, according to the opinion 
upon the Texas compact of the present Attorney 
General of the United States, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, under date of Septem- 


ber twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, | 
the sum of seven millions seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, to be apportioned among the said | 


holders pro rata: Provided, That the interest on the 
debt embraced in this act shall be determined by 
the existing laws of the State of T'exas. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in all 
cases where the State of Texas may have paid any 
portion of the debt described in this act, the said 
Secretary shall refund to the proper officer of said 
State the amount actually so paid by the State 


upon the presentation atthe Treasury Department , 


of the evidences of said debt, on which the said 
State may have made such payment: Provided, The 
said sum shall not exceed the proportion which 
would have been allowed to the creditor or credit- 
ors, if sach payment on said evidences of debt had 
not been made by the State of Texas: and where 
the said sum that may be refunded to the State of 
Texas by the provisions of this section is less than 
the proportion which would have been allowed 


under this act to the holders of such evidences of || 


debt, had such payment not been made them, such 
holders shall be entitled to receive the difference 
between said sum and the proportion they would 
have received under this act if no payment had 
been made them; and where any original certifi- 
cates or other evidences of debt have been’surren- 
dered to the authority of the State of ‘Texas, and 
new certificates issued therefor by said State of 
Texas, such new certificate shall be received as 
evidences of the original amount of the claim. 


Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That no pay- | 


ment shall be made under this act to any holder 
of said securities, or evidences of debt, unless the 
said holder shall first execute tothe United States a 
receipt for the said payment, in which said holder 
shall forever release all claim against the United 
States for or on account of the said securities, or 
evidences of debt; also similar releases, to said 
State of Texas, and the said certificates, or other 
evidences of debt, shall then be deposited with the 
Treasury Department. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That before 
payment of the moneys aforesaid, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall give notice, by public adver- 
tisement, for the space of ninety days, of the time 
at which said payment will be made; and no pay- 
ment shall be made on any bond, certificate, or 
evidence of debt, which shall not, thirty days 
before the time limited by said notice, be presented 
at the Treasury Department. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
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of seven millions seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars be, and the sgme is hereby, appropriated 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall not take effect until it shall beassented to by 
an act of the Legislature of the State of Texas, 
and a copy of the act of said State duly authenti- | 
cated, deposited in the Treasury Department at | 
Washington, nor until the Legislature of the State 
of Texas shall pass an act withdrawing and aban- 
doning all claims and demands against the United 
States, growing out of Indian depredations or 


Approven, February 28, 1855. 


Pustic, L.—.4n Act to confirm the Canal Selections 
in the State of Ohio. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the selections of land by the State 
of Ohio for canal purposes under the act of second 
March, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, and 
twenty-fourth May, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
eight, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed. 

Approvep, March 2, 1855. 


Pusuic, LI.—.4n Act extending in certain cases the 
provisions of the act entitled ‘‘.4n act to extend 
Preémption Rights to certain Land therein men- 
tioned,’ approved March third, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the right of preémption granted 
by the act of third March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, entitled ‘‘An act to extend preémption 
rights to certain lands therein mentioned,”’ shall 
be, and the same is hereby, xtended so that the 
settler, or occupant on the Maison Rouge grant 
and the De Bastrop grant, entitled to the benefits of 
said act, shall be entitled to enter, atthe minimum 

rice, every quarter-quarter subdivision, on which 
ne has made improvements: Provided, however, 
That where any part of the improvements of two 
or more settlers or occupants is on the same quarter- 
quarter section, the same shail be entered in their 
joint names, and their rights shall be proportion 
ate to the extent and value of their improvements | 


Arrrovep, March 2, 1855. 


Puruic, LII.—.4n Act to amend the act approved 
twenty-sixth August, eighteen hundred and Jifly- 
two, entitled **.4n act to reduce and define the 
Boundaries of the Military Reserve at Saint Peter’s 
River, in the Territory of Minnesota,”’ and for other 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the act approved twenty-sixth 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, ‘‘ to re- 
duce and define the boundaries of the military 
reserve at Saint Peter’s river, in the Territory of 
Minnesota,”’ shall be, and the same is hereby, 
amended, so that the lands authorized to be sold 

-at public sale by that act shall be subject to the 
operations of the laws regulating the sale and dis- 
| position of the public lands: Provided, however, 
‘That where any of said lands are claimed by pre- 
| emption, under settlement and cultivation made 
| prior to the passage of this act, proof and payment 
shall be made within three months after its pas- 
sage; and where any of said lands come within the 
provisions of the actoftwenty-third May, eighteen 
hundred and forty-four, for the relief of the citi- 
| zens of towns upon the lands of the United States, 
under certain circumstances, such proof and pay- 
ment shall also be made within three monihs after 
| the passage of this act; and in either case, if the 
entries are not made within that time, the claim | 
shall be forfeited: Provided further, That where 
two or more persons are settled upon the same 
legal subdivision, they shall be permitted to enter 
it jointly—the right of each to be in pruportion to 
the extent of his improvements. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Rev. 
E. G. Gear shall be, and he 1s hereby, authorized 
to enter lots numbers one and two and the west 

‘half of the northeast quarter of section four, in 


ns 


- 


township twenty-eight north, of range twenty-four 
west, of the fourth principal meridian, in the 
Minneapolis district, at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre. 


Approvep, March 2, 1855. 


Pusuic, LIII].—.4n fet to provide a more Efficient 
Discipline for the Navy. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of “Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That from and after the passage of this 
act, it shall be the duty of every commanding offi- 
cer of any of the vessels of the Navy, on returning 
from a cruise, to forward, immediately on his arri- 
val in port, to the Secretary of the Navy, a list of 
the names of such of the crew who enlisted for 
three years as in his opinion, on being discharged, 
are entitled to an ‘*honorable discharge,”’ as a 
testimonial of fidelity and obedience; and that he 
shall grant the same to such, according to the form 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That if any 
seaman, ordinary seaman, landsman, or boy, shall 
reénlist for three years, within three months after 
his discharge, he shall, on presenting his honor- 
able discharge, or on accounting in a satisfactory 
manner for its loss, be entitled to pay during the 
said three months, equal to that which he would 
have been entitled if he had been employed in 
actual service. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of commanders of any vessel in the 
Navy,in granting temporary leave of absence and 
liberty on shore, to exercise carefully a discrimina- 
tion in favor of the faithful and obedient. 

Sec. 4. ind be it farther enacted, That summary 
courts-martial may be ordered upon petty officers 
and persons of inferior ratings by the commander 
of any vessel in the Navy to which such persons 
belong, for the trial of offenses which he may deem 
deserving of greater punishment than the com- 
mander of a vessel himself is by law authorized to 
inflict of his own authority, but not sufficient to 
require trial by general court-martial. 

ae, 5. Ind be it further enacted, That summary 
courts-martial shall consist of thee officers not 
below the rank of passed midshipmen, and of some 
competent person to act as recorder. Before pro- 
ceeding to trial the members shall take the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation, which the recorder is 
hereby authorized to administer: ‘* You, A B, 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that you will well 
and truly try, without prejudice or partiality, the 
case now depending, according to the evidence 
which shall be adduced, the laws for the govern- 
ment of the Navy, and your own conscience. So 
held you God.”’ 

After which, the recorder of the court shall take 
the following oath or affirmation, which the senior 
member of the court shall administer: ** You, AB, 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that you will keep a 
true record of the evidence which may be given 
before this court, and of the proceedings thereof. 
So help you God.”’ 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the com- 
mander of.a ship shall have authority to order 
any officer under his command to act as the re- 
corder of a summary court-martial. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all testi- 
mony given before such court shall be given orally, 
on oath or affirmation, which the senior member 
of the court shall adminisig. 

That summary courts-martial may sentence 
petty officers and persons of inferior ratings to 
any one of the following,punishments, viz: 

First. Discharge from the service with bad-con- 
duct discharge, but the sentence not to be carried 
into effect in a foreign country. 

Second. Solitary confinement in irons, single or 
double, on bread and wate~, or diminished rations, 
provided no such confinement shall exceed thirty 
days. 

Third. Solitary confinement in irons, single or 
double, not exceeding thirty days. 

Fourth. Solitary confinement not exceeding 
thirty days. 

Fifth. Confinement not exceeding two months. 

Sizth. Reduction to next inferior rating. 

Seventh. Deprivation of liberty on shore on 
foreign station. 

Eighth. Extra police duties, and loss of pay, 
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not to exceed three months, may be added to any 
of the above-mentioned punishments. 
. 8. And be u further enacted, That no sen- | 
tence of a summary court-martial shall be carried 
into effect without the approval of the oflicer er- 
dering the court, who shall have power to remit 
in parlor altogether, but not to commute, any such 
sentence. And it shall be the duty of any such 
commanding officer to remit any part or the whole 
of any sentence by a summary court-martial, the 
execution of which would, in the opinion of the 
gurgeon or senior medical officer on board, given 
in writing, produce serious injury to the health of 
the person sentenced; or in case he shall refuse to 
do so, it shall be his duty, without delay, to sub- 
mit the case again to the same or to another sum- 
mary court-martial, which shall have power, upon 
the testimony already taken, to remit the former 
punishment, and to assign some other of the au- 
thorized punishments in the place thereof. 

Sec. 9. dnd be it further enacted, That the pro- 
ceedings of summary courts-martial shall be con- 
ducted with as much conciseness and precision as 
may be consistent with the ends of justice, and 
under such forms and rules as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Navy, with the approval 
of the President of the United States; and all such 
proceedings shall be transmitted in the usual mode 
to the Navy Department. 

Sec. 10. nd be it further enacted, That any pun- | 
ishments authorized by this act to be inflicted by 
@ summary court-martial may likewise be inflicted 
by any general court-martial. 

See. Ll. dnd be it further enacted, That any 
person who shall entice any seaman, ordinary || 
seaman, landsman, or boy, who may have en- | 
listed into the naval serviceof the United States, 
to desert therefrom, or who shall conceal any per- 
son who may have so deserted, and shall refuse 
to deliver him up upon the order of his command- 
ing officer, shall, upon legal convictien thereof, be | 
fined at the discretion of the court, in any sum not 
exceeding three hundred dollars, or be imprisened | 
for any term not exceeding one year. 

Approvep, March 2, 1855. 


DEA 


Pesusic, LIV:.— An Act to amend ‘An act te estab- | 
lish a Land District in the State of Florida, to be 
called the District of Tampa.’’ 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and | 
consent of the Senate, a register and a receiver | 
for the land district called ‘Tampa, in the State of 
Florida, which district was created by the act || 
approved August fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 
four, whose compensation, duties, responsibilities, || 
and emoluments, shall be the same as is or may be || 
prescribed by law for other land officers in said | 
State. 


Arrrovep, March 2, 1855. 


Pusiic, LV.—4n.4ect to establish the Collection Dis- 
tricts of Cape Perpetua and Port Orford, in the Ter- | 
ritory of Oregon, and to fix the Salaries of the Officers 
of the Customs therein. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 
sentatives of the United States of /Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That there be, and hereby is, constituted 
and established the collection districts of Cape Per- | 

etua and Port Orford, in the Territory of Oregon. | 

hat the first named district shall embrace the | 
coast of the Pacific ocean from Kowes bay, ex- | 
clusive to Cape Perpetua, and all of the said Ter- 
ritory lying south of a line running parallel with || 
the southern boundary line of Oregon, from Cape || 
Perpetua to the eastern boundary of Oregon, ex- || 
cept so much as is included in the district of Port | 
Orford, and to include all the islands, bays, har- } 
bors, inlets, shores, rivers, and waters within said | 
boundaries, and that Gardner (Umpqua) shall be 
the port of entry for said district. ‘That the last 
named district shall extend from the line dividing || 
said Territory and the State of California, along || 
the Pacific coast, so far as to include Kowes bay; || 
thence east to the one hundred and twenty-third | 
degree of longitude; thence seuth along said line || 
to the line dividing the State of California and | 
Oregon Territory; thence by said line te the place |, 
of beginning; and to include all the islands, bays, || 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSION 
ven Laws of the United States, 


| for the admission of Alabama into the Union; and 


|| period fixed by law for another session of said 
|| court, and it shall be lawful for the court to pro- 


| as if another stated term of the court had not in- | 


harbors, inlets, rivers, shores, and waters em- | 
braced in said boundaries, and that Port Orford | 
shall be the port of entry, and Kowes bay the 
port of delivery for said district 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That for each 
of the collection districts of Cape Perpetua and 
Port Orford, in the Territory of Oregen, the Presi- 
dent shall, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, appoint a collector who shall perform 
the duties of collector and surveyor of the port, 
and who shall each reside at the port of entry of | 
their respective districts, and receive an annual | 
salary of two thousand dollars each. The Secre- || 
tary of the Treasury shall have authority to ap- || 
point, on the nomination of said collectors, deputy 
collectors for each of the above named districts 


| equal to the number of the ports of delivery in 


said districts, or at as many of said ports of deliv- 
ery as heshall deem expedient, and to fix the com- 
pensation of said deputies, not to exceed the sum 
of one thousand dollars per annum. He may also, 
if he shall deem it expedient, appoint one clerk for 
each of said collectors, to keep the accounts of the | 


| office and act as auditor in the settlement thereof, 


at an annual compensation, not exceeding fifteen | 
hundred dollars. He shall also, on the nomina- 
tion of the said collectors, appoint for said districts, 
if in his judgment they are necessary, a compe- | 


| tent number of weighers, gaugers, and measurers, 


ata compensation not exceeding six dollars per | 
day each; and such number of inspecters as he 
shall deem expedient, at a compensation net ex- | 


| ceeding four dollars per day each. 


+ Approven, March 2, 1855. 


Pousuic, LVI.—.4n Act to settle certain Accounts | 
between the United States and the State of Alabama. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
| assembled, That the Commissioner of the General | 
Land Office be, and he is hereby, required to state || 


an account between the United States and the State 
of Alabama, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
sum or sums of money are due to said State, here- 


tofore unsettled, under the sixth section of the act || 


of March second, eighteen hundred and nineteen, 


that he be required to include in said account the | 
several reservations under the various treaties with 
the Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Creek Indians with- 
in the limits of Alabama, and allow and pay to the 
said State five per centum thereon, as in case of 
other sales. 

Approvep, March 2, 1855. 


District and Circuit Courts of the United States in | 
certain cases. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || 


assembled, That the trial or hearing of any cause, 
civil or criminal, in any circuit or distriet court in | 
the United States, which has been commenced and | 
is in progress before a jury or the court, shall not 
be stayed or discontinued by the arrival of the 


ceed with such trial or hearing, and bring it to a 
conclusion, in like manner and with the same effect 


tervened. 


| 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That where || 
| 


letters rogatory shall have be addressed from any | 
court of a foreign country to any circuit court of 


the examination of witnesses in said letters men- 

tioned, said commissioner shall be empowered to 

compel the witnesses to appear and depose in the 

same manner as to appear and testify in court. 
Approvep, March 2, 1855. 





Pusuic, LVIII.—.4n Act authorizing the Purchase | 
or Construction of four additional Revenue Cutters, | 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate aud House of Repre- || 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || 
assembled, That the sum of sixty thousand dollars || 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of || 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 


AL GLO 


| 


BE. 


[Mareb, 


cause to be built or purchased, in such modeas hy 
may deem best for the public interest, four vessels 
of suitable size and construction, to be employed 
as revenue cutters on such stations as thie gai: 
Secretary may designate. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That from ang 


| after the passage of this act no person shall |. 


appointed to the office of captain, first, second, y; 


| third lieutenant, of any revenue cutter, who ¢ 


not adduce competent proof of proficiency and s\:.,, 
in navigation and seamanship, 
ApprovepD, March 2, 1855. 


Pusiic, LIX.—An Act to establish a Circuit Cour 
of the United States in and for the State of Calj- 
fornia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America’in Congress 
assembled, That a judicial circuit shall be, and 
the same is hereby, constituted, in and for the 
State of California, to be known as the circuit 
court of the United States for the districts of Cali- 
fornia, a term of which court shall be held ap- 
nually, in the city of San Francisco, on the first 

| Monday of July in each and every year; and for 
| this purpose a judge shall be appointed, and the 
court hereby organized shall, in all things, have 
/and exercise the same original jurisdiction as js 
vested in the several circuit courts of the United 
States, as organized under existing laws, and shall 
also have and exercise the same appellate jurisdic- 
tion over the district courts of the United States 
| for the northern and southern districts of Cali- 
fornia as by existing laws is vested in the several 
circuit courts of the United States over the district 
| courts of the United States in their respective cir- 
cuits; and the said judge shall appoint a clerk, 
who shall have the power to appoint a deputy, 
| which clerk shall reside, and keep the records of 
the court, in the said city of San Francisco, and 
| shall receive for the services he may perform double 
| the fees allowed to the clerk of the southern dis- 
| trict of New York. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That said judge 
| shall have power to order and hold such special 
| or extra terms of said court as he may deem ex- 

edient, and at such time or times as he shall, by 

| his order, under his hand and seal, direct, addressed 
| to the marshal and clerk of said court, at least 
thirty days previous to the commencement of such 


|| special or extra term or terms, which order shall 
| be published intermediately in two or more of the 

| gazettes of the State of California; and at any or 
| all of such special terms the business of said court 


Pusuic, LVII.—.4n Act to prevent Mistrials in the || 


shall have reference to the immediately preceding 
regular or special term, and be proceeded with in 
| the same manner; and such proceedings shall be, 
| to all intents and purposes, as valid as if the same 
_ had taken place at a regular term of said court; all 
which terms shall be held at such place, in the said 
| city of San Francisco, as the marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of California, whose 
| duty it shall be to act as the marshal of said court, 
shall procure for the purpose, under the directions 
of said judge; and appeals from the proceedings of 
_ the court organized under this act shall be taken 
| to the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
| same manner, and on the same conditions, as ap- 
| peals are taken under existing laws from the other 
| circuit courts of the United States. ; 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the judge 
of said court shall have the same power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus and other writs as is vested 


‘| by law in the other jud f the United States. 
the United States, and a United States commis- || eatery nce hn eal ria eg: 


_ sioner, designated by said circuit court to make || 


Sec. 4. nd be it further enacted, That in case 
the judge of said court shall fail to attend at the 
| time and place of holding any regular or special 

term of said court before the close of the fourth 
‘day after the commencement of such term, the 
| business pending before said court shall stand 
adjourned until the next regular term of said 
| court, or until the next special term of the court, 
should one be ordered under the authority of this 
‘act previous to such regular term 


| Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the dis- 


trict courts of the United States for the northern 
and southern districts of California shall hereafter 
exercise only the ordinary duties and powers © 
the district courts of the United States, except the 
special jurisdiction vested in the said district ceur's 
of California over the decisions of the of 
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commissioners for the settlement of private land 
claims in California under existing laws; and that 
appeals from the judgments, orders, and decrees 
of either of said district courts of California, in 


the exercise of its ordinary jurisdiction, shal! be || 


taken to'the circuit court organized by this act in 
the same manner and upon the same conditions 
as appeals may be taken from the judgments, 
orders, or decrees of the district courts to the cir- 
cuit courts of the United States. 

Sec. 6. nd be it further enacted, That the judge 
appointed under this act shall, from time to time, 
or at any time when, in his opinion, the business 
of his own court will permit, and that of the courts 
of the northern and southern districts of Califor- 
nia shall require, form part of, and preside over, 
the said district courts when either of them is 
engaged in the discharge of the appellate jurisdic- 
tion vested in it over the decisions of the board of 
commissioners for the settlement of private land 
claims in the State of California, under the act of 
Congress entitled ‘* An act to ascertain and settle 
the private land claims in the State of California,”’ 
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Laws of the United States. 


| dred and fifty-four, entered into between Great 
Britain and the United States, shall go into effect, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and required, to refund, out of 


been collected as duties on “fish of all kinds, the 
products of fish, and of all other creatures living 
in the water,’’ imported into the United States from 
and after the eleventh day of September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, the date of the promulga- 
| tion, by the President of the United States, of the 
phece wenn! treaty aforesaid, on proof, satisfactory 
/to the said Secretary, that the articles aforesaid 
were the products of some one of the British Prov- 
| inces of New Brunswick, Canada, Nova Scotia, 
| Newfoundland, or Prince Edward’s Island, and 


imported therefrom into the United States, and | 


| duties duly paid thereon, which have not been 
refunded on export; and he is further authorized 
|and required, from and after the day the treaty 
aforesaid shall go into effect, to cancel, on like 
satisfactory proof, any warehouse bonds to secure 


passed March third, eighteen hundred and fifty- | the duties that may have been given for any of said 


one, and by another act entitled ** An act making 


appropriations for the civil and diplomatic ex- | 


penses of the Government for the year ending thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
and for other purposes,’’ passed thirty-first of 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-two; and it 
shall be the duty of the clerks of the respective 
district courts of California to give thirty days’ || 
written notice to the judge of the court organized 
under this act af the time and place of the sitting 
of such district court for the discharge of such 
appellate jurisdiction; and in case the judge of such 
district court shall fail, from sickness or other cas- 


articles imported as aforesaid. 

| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That from 

/and after the date when the reciprocity treaty of 
the fifth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 

| entered into between Great Britain and the United 

States, shall go into effect in the manner therein 
rescribed, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 


e, and he is hereby, authorized to refund, out of || 


any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
| priated, to the persons entitled thereto, such sums 
of money as shall have been collected as duties on 
any of the articles enumerated in the schedule an- 
nexed to the third article of the reciprocity treaty 


ualty, to attend at such time and place, the judge | aforesaid, imported into the United States from 


of the court organized under this act is hereby 
authorized to hold said court and proceed with the 
business of the court, in accordance with the 
provisions prescribed for the regulation of said 


district court in the act of Congress hereinbefore | 


referred to; and all appeals to the Supreme Court 
of the United States from the decisions of said dis- 
trict court, whether held by the last mentioned 
judge, or by him in conjunction with the district 
judge, or by the district judge alone, shall be taken 
in the manner prescribed by the act of Congress 
passed on the third day of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one, entitled ** An act to ascertain 


and settle the private land claims in the State of | 


California.”’ 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the sal- 
ary of the judge appointed under this act shall be 
four thousand five hundred dollars per annum, to 
commence from the date of his appointment. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all laws 
and parts of laws militating against this act be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Approvep, March 2, 1855. 


| 
| 





Pustic, LX.—.4n Act changing the Times of holding 
the United States Courts in Tennessee. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That instead of the times heretofore 


the British Provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, respectively, since the date of 
| the acts of their respective Governments admittin 
| like articles into said Provinces from the Unite 
States free of duty, on proof, satisfactory to the 
said Secretary, that the articles so imported were 
the products of Canada, New Brunswick, or Nova 
Scotia, as the case may be, and imported there- 
from into fhe United States, and that the duties 
were duly paid thereon; and he is further author- 
ized and required to cancel, from and after the 
date the treaty aforesaid shall go into effect, on 
like satisfactory pest, any warehouse bonds to 
secure duties which may have been given for 
'any of the said articles imported as aforesaid. 
| And the Secretary of the Treasury is also hereby 
invested with the same authority and power to 
refund the duties or cancel the warehouse bonds 
/ on any of the articles enumerated in said treaty, 
| the produce of Prince Edward’s Island or New- 
| foundland, respectively, on said treaty going into 


|| operation, should it be proved, to the satisfaction 


of the said Secretary, that Prince Edward’s 
/Island, or Newfoundland, have admitted all of 
| the articles enumerated in said treaty from the 
| United States free of duty, prior to said treaty 
going into operation. 

Approvep, March 2, 1855. 





fixed by law, the circuit and district courts of the | Pusiic, LXII.—An Act authorizing the Corporate 


United States for the several districts in Tennes- | 
see, shall hereafter be held as follows: At Jack- | 
son, on the third Mondays in March and Septem- | 


ber; at Knoxville, on the second Mondays in 
April and October; and at Nashville, on the first 
Mondays in May and November. And all writs, 


pleas, suits, recognizances, indictments, or other 


proceedings, civil or criminal, issued, commenced, 
or pending in either of said courts, shall be return- | 


able to, be entered, and have day in court, and be | upon every hundred dollars of property by law | 


| now taxable within the corporate limits of said | 


heard and tried according to the times of holding 
said courts as herein provided. 
Approvep, March 2, 1855. 





Prustic, LXI.—.4n Act to amend An act to carry | 
into effect a Treaty between the United States and | 
Great Britain,”’ signed on the fifth of June, eighteen 


hundred and fifty-four, and approved August fifth, | 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


assembled, ‘That from and after the date when the 
reciprocity treaty of the fifth June, eighteen hun- | 


New Senries.—No. 25. 


Authorities of Georgetown to impose additional 
Taxes, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| assembled, That the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, | 


and Common Council, of Georgetown, be, and 
| they are hereby, authorized and empowered to lay 
and collect a special annual tax of seventy-five 
| cents, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 


| town, and all money vested or held in any bank- 


or institution, upon all Stateor corporation stocks, 
and money loaned at interest on bond, mortgage, 
or other evidence of indebtedness, in order to meet 
the engagements recently assumed by said town 
in subscribing to the stock of the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company; and to pledge the same to 
| secure the said engagements, in such a manner 
that no part of the same shall, in any event, be 
applied to any other object, and the like remedy 
| shall be used for the recovery thereof as is now 





any money in the Treasury, to the several persons | 
|| entitled thereto, such sums of money as shall have 


ing, insurance, brokerage, or exchange company, | 


nn 


used for the recovery of other public taxes in said 
town. 

Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That the said 
Corporation of Georgetown shall have full power 
and authority to introduce into said town a supply 
of water for the use of the inhabitants thereof, and 
to cause the streets, lanes, and alleys, or any of 
them, or any portion of any of them, to be lighted 
by gas or otherwise, and to provide for the ex- 
eon of — such works or improvements, either 

y 4 special tax or out of its corporate funds gen- 
erally, or both, at its discretion. 

Approvep, March Q, 1855. 





| Pusuic, LXIUT.—.4n Act making Appropriations for 


the Civil and Diplomatic Expenses of Government 

for the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 

hundred and fifty-six, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Corgress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 


| same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 


in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 


| the objects hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year 


ending the thirtieth of June, One thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-six, namely: 


Legislative. 

For compensation and mileage of Senators, one 
hundred and ninety-five thousand seven hundred 
and ten dollars. 

For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and others, receiving an annual salary in 
the service of the Senate, viz: Secretary of the 
Senate, three thousand six hundred dollars; oifi- 
cer charged with the disbursements of the Senate, 


| four hundred and eighty dollars; principal clerk 
; and principal executive clerk in th 

| Secretary of the Senate, at two thousand one hun- 
| dred and sixty dollars each; eight clerks in office 


e office of the 


| of the Secretary of the Senate, at one thousand 
| eight hundred and fifty dollars each; keeper of the 
stationery, one thousand seven hundred @d fifty- 
two dollars; two messengers, one at one thousand 
and eighty dollars, and one seven hundred and fifty 
dollars; one page, at five hundred dollars; ser- 
geant-at-arms and doorkeeper, two thousand dol- 
lars; assistant doorkeeper, one thousand seven 


| hundred dollars; postmaster to the Senate, one 
|, thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars; assistant 
|| — and mail-carrier, one thousand four 


undred and fifty dollars; two mail-boys, at nine 
hundred dollars each; superintendent of the docu- 
| ment room, one thousand five hundred dollars; two 


| assistants in document room, at one thousand two 


| hundred dollars each; superintendent of the fold- 
| ing room, one thousand five hundred dollars; two 


| messengers, acting as assistant doorkeepers, at 


/one thousand five hundred dollars each; fifteen 
| messengers, at one thousand two hundred dollars 
| each; superintendent in charge of Senate furnaces, 
| one thousand and eighty dollars; assistant in charge 
| of furnaces, six hundred dollars; laborer in private 
passage, six hundred dollars; two laborers, at 
four hundred and eighty dollars each; clerk or 
secretary to the President of the Senate, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-two dollars; draughts- 
man, two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars; 
chaplain of Senate, seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars;—making seventy thousand two hundred and 
eighty-four dollars. 
For the contingent expenses of the Senate, 
VIZ: 
For binding, forty-five thousand dollars. 
For lithographing and engraving, forty-five 
thousand dollars. 
For books, five thousand dollars. 
| For stationery, twelve thousand dollars. 
For newspapers, three thousand dollars. 
For Congressional Globe, and binding the same, 
three thousand dollars. 
For reporting proceedings, thirteen thousand 
dollars. 
For clerks to committees, pages, police, horses 
and carry-alls, forty-eight thousand dollars, 
For miscellaneous items, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 
For compensation and mileage of members of 
the House of Representatives and delegates from 
Territories, six hundred and ninety-four thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-six dollars. 


‘| For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- 
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sengers, and others receiving an annual salary, in 
the service of the House of Representatives, viz: 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, three 
thousand six hundred dollars; two clerks, at two 
thousand one hundred and sixty dollars each; 
seven clerks, at one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; sergeant-at-arms, two thousand one hundred 
and sixty dollara; doorkeeper two thousand one 
hundred and sixty dollars; postmaster, two thou- || 
sand one hundred and sixty dollars; one messen- 
er, at one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six 
ollars and eighty cents; librarian, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars; reading clerk, one thou- 
eand eight hundred dollars; clerk to Committee of 
Claims, one thousand eight hundred dollars; clerk | 
to sergeant-at-arms, one thousand eight: hundred 
dollars; five messengers, at one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty dollars each; chaplain, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars;—making forty-three thousand 
nine hundred and six dollars and eighty cents. 
For the contingent expenses of the Ilouse of 
Representatives, viz: 

For binding documents, seventy thousand dol- | 
lars. 

For furniture and repairs, three thousand dol- 
lars. 

For statiénery for members, twelve thousand | 
dollars. 

For twenty-one messengers, including superin- || 
tendent of folding and document rooms, twenty- 
eight thousand four hundred and thirteen dollars | 
and twenty centa. 

For horses and carriages, four thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For fuel, oil, and candles, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

l’or newspapers for members, twelve thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For engraving and lithographing, fifty thousand | 
dollars. 

For Capitol police, five thousand four hundred 
and ninety dollars. 

For iatienewes items, thirty thousand dol- 
lats. 

For messenger in charge of hall, one thousand | 
seven hundred and forty dollars. or 

For two messengers in Clerk’s office three thou- | 
eand six hundred dollars. 

or saddle horses, six hundred and fifty dollars. | 

For laborers, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For pages, five thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-aix dollars. 

For folding documents, including pay of folders, |, 
folding paper, twine, and paste, twenty thousand || 
dollars. 

For compensation of draughtsman and clerks, | 
per resolution of the fourth May, one thousand | 
eight hundred and forty-eight, nine thousand dol- 
lars. 

For compensation to F. W. Lander, civil engi- | 
neer, for furnishing report of his reconnoissance | 
for a railroad route from Washington and Oregon 
Territory, by the way of Fort Hall, to Salt Lake, 
five thousand dollars. 


Library of Congress. 

For compensation of librariati, three assistant 
librarians, and messenger, nine thousand dollars. | 

For contingent expenses of said library, one 
thousand dollars. 

Fer purchase of books for said library, five 
theusand dollars. 

For purchase of law books for said library, two | 
theusand dollars. 

For paper required for the printing of the first 
session of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, one hun- 
dred and fifty-six thousand four hundred and eight 
dollars. 

For printing required for the first session of the | 
Thirty-Fourth Congress, one hundred and fifteen | 
thousand dollars: Provided, That the printed sheets || 
for the finer description of books authorized by || 
either House of Congress shall be dry-pressed || 
before being bound, whenever, in the opinion of || 
the Joint Committee on Printing, it is deemed || 
necessary, the cost thereof not to exceed the sum 
of fifty cents per ream medium. 


p Executive. 
For compensation of the President of the United | 
States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 


For compensation to secretary to sign patents H 
for lands, one thousand five hundred dollars. : 


Laws of the United States. 


Department of State. 


For compensation of the Secretary of State and 
Assistant Secretary of State, clerks, messenger, 
assistant messenger, and laborers in his office, 


fifty-two thousand six hundred and ninety-two | 


dollars. 


| For the Incidental and Contingent Expenses of said || 


Department. 


For publishing the laws in pamphlet form, and 
in the newspapers of the States and Territories 
and in the city of Washington, nineteen thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

For proof-reading, packing, additional compen- 
sation to packer, and distributing laws and docu- 
ments, including cases, labor, and transportatien, 
fifteen thousand two hundred dollars. 

For stationery, blank books, binding, labor, and 
attendance, furniture, fixtures, repairs, painting 


| and glazing, six thousand five hundred dollars. 


For copper-plate printing, books and maps, one 


|| thousand dollars. 


For newspapers, four hundred dollars. 
For extra clerk hire and copying, two thousand 
dollars; said clerks to be employed only during 


the session of Congress, or when indispensably | 


eer to enable the Department to answer 
some ca 
one session to be answered at another. 


For miscellaneous items, one thousand dollars. | 
For compiling and supervising the publication | 
|| of the Biennial Register, five hundred dollars. 
For binding books and music in the copyright | 
| bureau, and procuring port-folios for the prints and | 


engravings, five hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of State to purchase of 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Company five hundred 
copies of their new edition of Wheaton’s Ele- 
ments of International Law, to be distributed to 


| the foreign ministers and consuls, and to the 
Departments at home, two thousand five hundred || 


dollars. 


To enable the Secretary of State to purchase || 
| fifty copies each, of volumes sixteen and seven- 


teen of Eloward’s Reports of the Decisions of the 


Supreme Court of the United States, five hundred | 


dollars. e 


Toenable the Secretary of State to purchase of || 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Company, two thousand | 
copies of the tenth volume of the United States || 


Statutes at Large, for distribution, agreeably to 
acts of Congress directing the distribution of the 
other volumes, seven thousand dollars. 

Northeast Executive Building. 


For compensation of the superintendent, four 
watchmen, and two laborers of the northeast ex- 


ecutive building, three thousand eight hundred | 


and two dollars. 
For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 


For fuel, light, labor, and repairs, three thou- 


sand three hundred dollars. 
Treasury Department. 


For compensation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
| ury and Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, | 
|, clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and la- 


borers in his office, fifty-five thousand five hundred 
and seventy-two dollars. 


For cempensation of the First Comptroller and | 
|| the clerks, messenger, and laborers in his office, 
|| twenty-nine thousand four hundred and ninety- | 


two dollars. j 
For compensation of the Second Comptroller, 


| and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his of- 
fice, twenty-nine thousand two hundred and six- | 


teen dollars. 
For compensation of the First Auditor, and the 


|| clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and la- 


borer in his office, forty-one thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-six dollars. 

For compensation of the Second Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborer in his office, thirty-five thousand four hun- 
dred and sixteen dollars. 

For compensation of the Third Auditor, and 


| the clerks, messengers, assistant messenger, and 
| laborers in his office, one hundred and seven thou- 
| sand five hundred and thirty-two dollars. 


For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in 
his office, thirty thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the Fifth Auditor, and the 


made by either House of Congress at | 


{ March, 


= 
|| clerks, messenger, and laborer in his office, fifteen 
| thousand and sixteen dollars. 

For compensation of the Auditor of the Pog: 
Office Department, and the clerks, messenger, 
assistant messenger, and laborers in his Cflice, one 

|, hundred and sixty-five thousand six hundred and 

|| twenty-four dollars. 

For compensation of the Treasurer of the Uni- 

‘| ted States, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messenger, and laborers in his office, twenty-five 
thousand four hundred and eighty-two dollars. 

For compensation of the Register of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks, messenger, assistant mes. 
sengers, and laborers in his office, forty-seven 

thousand and fifty-two dollars. 

For compensation of the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks and messenger in his office, 
twelve thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For compensaticn of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in 
his office, twenty thousand feur hundred and six- 
teen dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
of the Light-Honse Board, eight thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-six dollars. 


Contingent Expenses of the Treasury Department. 


In the office of the Secretary of the Treasury: 
For labor, blank books, stationery, binding, 
sealing ships’ registers, translating foreign lar- 

guages, advertising, and extra clerk hire for pre- 
| paring and collecting information to be laid before 

Congress—said clerks to be employed only during 

the session of Congress, or when indispensably 
| necessary to enable the Department to answer some 
call made by either House of Congress at one ses- 
sion to be answered at another; and no such extra 
clerk shall receive more than three dollars thirty- 
three and one third cents per day for the time 
actually and necessarily employed; and for mis- 
cellaneous items, thirteen thousand dollars. 

In the office of the First Comptroller: 

For furniture, blank books, binding, stationery, 

public documents, State and Territorial statutes, 


and miscellaneous items, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 


| In the office of the Secend Comptroller: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, pay for 
the National Intelligencer and Union, to be filed 
and preserved for the use of the office, office fur- 
niture, and miscellaneous items, one thousand five 
| hundred dollars. 


| In the office of the First Auditor: 

| For blank books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, and cases for records and official papers, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, including subscription 
|, for the Union and National Intelligencer, to be 
— for the use of the office, three hundred dol- 
ars. 


In the office of the Second Auditor: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, office 
furniture, and miscellaneous items, including two 
of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, 
and preserved for the use of the office, one thou- 

| sand two hundred dollars. 


| In the office of the Third Auditor: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, office 
furniture, carpeting, two newspapers, the Union 
and Intelligencer, preserving files of papers, ex- 
penses of bounty-land service, miscellaneous items, 
and arrearages, three thousand five hundred and 
| ferty dollars. 


In the effice of the Fourth Auditor: 

|| For stationery, books, and binding, six hundred 

|| dollars. 

| For labor, one hundred dollars. 

|| For miscellaneous items, two hundred dollars. 

] In the effice of the Fifth Auditor: 

| For blank books, binding, and stationery, two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

| For miscellaneous items, three hundred and 

| fifty dollars. 

| In the office of the Auditor of the Post Office 

Department: 


|| Foratationery, blank books, binding, and ruling, 
|| ten thousand and fifty dollars. : 

|| For miscellaneous items, file-boards, repairs, 
|| cases and desks for safe-keeping of papers, furni- 


ture, lights, washing towels, ice, horse for mes- 
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senger, telegraphic dispatches, and stoves, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

In the office of the Treasurer: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous Items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

In the office of the Register: 

For ruling and full binding twenty-eight bocks 
for recording collectors’ quarterly abstracts ef the 
commerce and navigation, and blank abstracts for 
their use, three thousand dollars. 

For blank books, binding, stationery, cases for 
oficial papers and records, and miscellaneous 
items, four thousand dollars. 

For arranging and binding canceled marine 
papers, one thousand dollars. 

In the office of the Solicitor: 
For blank books, binding, stationery, labor, 


mp? 
and miscellaneous items, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 


For statutes and reports, one thousand dollars. 
In the office of the Commissioner of Customs: 
For blank books, stationery, and miscellaneous | 
items, two thousand dollars. 
Light-House Board. 
For blank books, binding, and stationery, two 


hundred and fifty dollars. 2 
For miscellaneous expenses and postage, five 


hundred dollars. 


~ 


Laws of the United States. 
sistant messenger, in his office, twenty-nine thou- 
sand eight bundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and the clerks, messenger, and assistant 
messenger, in his office, one hundred and seven 
thousand eight hundred and forty dellars. 

For the repairs of the Potomac, navy-yard, and 
upper bridges, and to refund to the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings three thousand dollars ad- 
vanced to him by the Corporation of Washington, | 
in eighteen hundred and fifty-three, and expended 
on the Potomac bridge, ten thousand dollars. 


Contingent Expenses Department of the Interier. 
Office Secretary of the Interior: 

For books, stationery, furniture, and other 
contingencies, three thousand seven hundred dol- 
lers. 

For library, books, and maps, one thousand 
dollars. 

General Land Office: 

For cash system and military patents, under 
laws prior to twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty; patents and other records, tract- 
books, and blank books, for this and the district 
land offices; binding plats and field-notes; station- 
ery, furniture and repairs of same, and miscel- 
laneous items, including two of the daily city 


| newspapers, to be filed, bound, and preserved for 


For the General Purposes of the Southeast Executive '' 


Building. 

For the continuation of the Treasury building, 
three hundred thousand dollars; to be expended 
under the direction of the President of the United 
States, according to the plan proposed by Thomas 
U. Walter, architect, and approved of by the 
committees of the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives on buildings and grounds at the last || 


session of Congress. 

For compensation of eight watchmen of the 
southeast executive building, four thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 


east executive building, five thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-four dollars. 


\\ 
|| 
For compensation of nine laborers of the south- || 
1] 


For contingent expenses of said building, viz: | 


Fuel, lights, repairs, and miscellaneous, eight 
thousand five hundred dollars. | 


To enable the Department’to provide a suitable || 


protection from the weather for the fuel consumed | 
in said building, and to cleanse, repair, and fur- 
nish twenty-six rooms in the third stery, when 
they shall be vacated by the General Land Office, 
seven thousand dollars. 

For rent of building occupied in part by the 
Attorney General and in part by the First Auditor | 
of the Treasury, three thousand five hundred dol- | 
lars. 

For fuel and miscellaneous items for the same, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. , 

For compensation of four watchmen for said 
building, two thousand four hundred dollars. — 

For compensation of four laborers for said build- 
ing,two thousand three hundred and four dollars, 

For rent of the building occupied by the Third 
Auditor of the Treasury, six nundred dollars. 

For fuel and other miscellaneous items fer the. 
same, two thousand two hundred dollars. a 

For compensation of two watchmen for said | 
building, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For rent of building occupied by the Fifth Aud- 


itor of the Treasury, eight hundred dollars. i! 


For fuel and other miscellaneous items for the | 


same, two thousand two hundred dollars. 


For compensation of two watchmen for said It eand four iumsleed dailies. 


building, one thousand two hundred dollars. 
Department of the Interior. 


_ the Interior to execute the provisions of the ** Act 


the use of the office, thirty-three thousand five 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

For contingent expenses in addition, under 
swamp land act of twenty-eighth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty; military bounty acts of 
twenty-eighth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty, and twenty-second March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, and act thirty-first August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, for the satisfaction ef Vir- 


ginia land warrants, twenty-six thousand one | 
hundred dollars. 

For tract and other books for new land offices, | 
created during the first session of the Thirty-Third | 
Congress, including blanks for the same, six thou- | 
sand dollars. 

To enable the register and receiver of the land 
office at Indianapolis, Indiana, to rent suitable 
rooms for the preservation of the records and | 
papers of the several land offices in said State, 
which have been discontinued, and the books and 
papers thereof transferred to the said land offices 
at said city of Indianapolis, the sum of five hun- | 
dred dollars. } 

For amount required to enable the Secretary of | 


to graduate and reduce the price of the public 
lands to actual settlers and cultivators,’’ approved 
fourth August, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four, thirty thousand dollars: Provided, how- | 
ever, That in all cases where lands have been or | 
shall hereafter be, sold under the act of fourth Au- | 


| gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, ‘* to gradu- 


‘actual settlers and cultivators 


ate and reduce the price of the public lands to 
99 


than authorized by that act, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be, and is hereby, authorized to 
direct the receivers of public money for the proper 
land district to refund the excess out of any 


/money in his hands derived from the sales of 
| public lands; and the periods and ry of grad- 


uation, fixed by the instructions of the General 
Land Office, of thirtieth October, eighteen hundred | 


| and fifty-four, shall be, and they are hereby, con- 


|| firmed. 


! 
, 


For compensation of the Secretary ef the In- || 


terior, and the clerks, messengers, and assistant || dollars. 


aemnaee in his office, thirty thousand and eighty | 
ollars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and the recorder, draughts- 
man, assistant draughtsman, clerks, messengers, 
assistant messengers, packers, and laborers in his | 
office, one hundred and sixty-eight thousand one | 
hundred and eighty-six dollars. 


| 
! 
} 


} 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 


Office of Indian Affairs: 

For rent of building on Seventh street for office, 
one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation of four watchmen, two thou- 


For compensation of laborer, five hundred and 
seventy-six dollars. io 
For fuel and lights, six hundred aad sixteen | 


For blank books, binding, and stationery, nine | 
hundred dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, including two of the 
daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and pre- 
served, for the use of the office, eight hundred dol- | 
rs. 

Pension Office: 
For engraving and printing bounty land certifi- 


For compensation of the Commissioner of In- || cates, five thousand dollars. 
dian Affairs, and the clerks, messenger, and as- |' 


For stationery, three thousand dollars. 
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ata higher rate | 


For binding books, two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 


For furniture, five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of laborers, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, including two of the 
daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and pre- 
served, for the use of the office, five thousand 
dollars. 

For the general purposes of the Department 
of the Interior: 

For compensation of four night watchmen and 
one day watchman for the eastern wing of the 
Patent Office, occupied by the Secretary of the 
Interior, three thousand dollars. 

For expenses incurred by Dr. John Evans, in 
geological explorations in Oregon, Washington, 
&c., and for the completion of those explorations 
in Washington Territory and on Coose Bay, 
twenty-three thousand five hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

Fer Contingent Expenses of the Eastern Wing of the 
Patent Office Building. 

For fuel, lights, and incidental expenses, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of three laborers, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-eight dollars. 

For the preservation of the collections of the 
exploring expedition: 

For compensation of keepers, watchmen, and 
laborers, two thousand nine hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses, two hundred dellars. 

Surveyors General and their Clerks 

For compensation of the surveyor general north- 
west of the Ohio, and the clerks in his office, eight 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Illinois and Missouri, and the clerks in his office, 
five thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Louisiana, and the clerks in his office, four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Florida, and the clerks in his office, five theusand 
five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and the clerks in his office, 
eight thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Arkansas, and the clerks in his office, eight thou- 
sand three hundred dollars. , 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Oregon, and the clerks in his office, seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
California, and the clerks in his office, thirty- 
nine thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, and the clerks in his 
office, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 


|| New Mexico, and the clerks in his office, seven 


thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Kansas and Nebraska,and the clerks in his office, 
eight thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of clerks in the offices of the 
surveyors general, to be apportioned to them 
according to the exigencies of the public service, 
and to be employed in transcribing fzid-notes of 
surveys for the purpose of preserving them at the 
seat of Government, sixty-one thousand dollars. 

For salary of the recorder of land titles in Mis- 
souri, five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Public 


| Buildings, and the clerk in his office, three thou- 


sand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the Superintendent of the 
Public Primting, and the clerks and messenger in 
his office, eleven thousand five hundred and sev- 
enteen dollars. And the Superintendent and the 
clerks and messenger in his office, and the libra- 
rian and assistants and messenger in the library 


| of Congress, shall be entitled to, and shall receive 


the benefits of the joint resolution, approved July 


| twentieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, fixing 


{ 


the compensation of the legislative employees of 
the Government, in the same manner and to the 
same extent as officers of the same grade in the 


'\ legislative department. 
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or contingent expenses of his office, viz: 


For blank books, stationery, postage, adver- | 


tising for proposals for paper, and miscellaneous 
items, one thousand dollars. 

For rent of ware-room, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 


For cartage ard labor in storing and transporta- | 


tion of paper, five hundred and fifty dollars. 
War Department. 


For compensation of the Secretary of War, and 


the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborer in his office, twenty-two thousand three 
hundred and forty-eight dollars. 


For compensation of the clerks and messenger 


in the office of the Adjutant General thirteen thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. 
For compensation of the clerks and messenger 


in the office of the Quartermaster General, sixteen | 


thousand two hundred dollars. 


in the office of the Paymaster General twelve thou- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars. 


For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 


laborer, in the office of the Commissary General 
of Subsistence, nine thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-six dollars, 


Hor compensation of the clerks and messenger | 
in the office of the Chief Engineer, eight thousand | 


two hundred dollars. 
For compensation of the clerks and messenger 


in the office of the Surgeon General, five thousand | 


dollars. 


For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and | 


laborer in the office of the Colonel of Topograph- 


ical Engineers, six thousand nine hundred and 


seventy-six dollars. 


lor compensation of the clerks and messenger | 
in the office of Colonel of Ordnance, twelve thou- | 


sand dollars. 
Contingent Expenses of the War Department. 
Office of the Secretary of War: 
For blank books, stationery, and labor, one 
thousand four hundred and fifty dollars. 
Kor miscellaneous items, five hundred and fifty 
dollars. 
For books, maps, and plans, one thousand dol- 
lars. 
For extra clerk hire, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. 


Office of the Adjutant General: 


For blank books, binding, and stationery, six | 


hundred dollars. 
For miscellaneous items, including office furni- 
ture, six hundred dollars. 


Office of the Quartermaster General: 


For blank books, binding, and stationery, five | 


hundred dollars. 
For labor, one hundred and fifty dollars. 


For miscellaneous items, three hundred dollars. | 


Office of the Commissary General: 
For blank books, binding, stationery, adver- 
tising, and miscellaneous items, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 


Office of the Chief Engineer: 
For blank books, binding, and stationery, four 
hundred dollars. 
For miscellaneous items, including two daily 
Washington papers, five hundred dollars. 
Office of the Surgeon General: 
tor want books, binding, and stationery, two 
hundred dollars. 


For miscellaneous items, two hundred dollars. | 


Office of the Colonel of Ordnance: 
For blank books, binding, and stationery, six | 
hundred dollars. 
For miscellaneous items, five hundred dollars. 
Office of the Colonel of Topographical Engi- | 
neers: 
For blank books, binding, and station®ry, seven | 
hundred dollars. 
For miscellaneous items, five hundred dollars. | 
For the General Purposes of the Northwest Executive 
Building. 


For compensation of four watchmen of the || 


northwest executive building, two thousand four | 
hundred dollars. 


For compensation of two laborers of the north- | 


west executive building, eight hundred and sixty- | 
four dollars. 


Laws of the United States. 


lor fuel and light, two thousand four hundred 
dollars. 


For miscellaneous items, one thousand six hun- | 


dred dollars. 


For the General Purposes of the Building corner of F 
and Seventeenth streets. 

For compensation of superintendent, four watch- 
men, and two laborers, for said building, three 
thousand eight hundred and two dollars. 

For repairs and improvements, ten thousand 
two hundred and fifty-three dollars and forty cents. 

For fuel and compensation of firemen, one 


| Mareh, 


under the direction of the President of the United 
States, according to the plan submitted by Thomas 
U. Walter, architect, to the Postmaster General, 


| and approved of by the committees of the Senate 


thousand nine hundred and forty-two dollars and | 


fifty cents. 


lor contingent expenses, one thousand four 
hundred dollars. 


Navy Department. 


For compensation of the Secretary of the Navy, 


: | and the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, 
For compensation of the clerks and messenger 


and laborer, in his office, twenty-nine thousand 
two hundred and ninety-six dollars. 

For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance and Hydrography, and the clerks, mes- 


senger, and laborer, in his office, twelve thousand || 


three hundred and sixteen dollars. 


lor compensation of the Chief of the Bureau of | 


Navy-Yards and Docks, and the civil engineer, 


clerks, messenger, and laborers, in his office, | 


seventeen thousand and ninety-two dollars. 


For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau of | 


Construction, Equipment, and Repairs, and of the 
engineer-in-chief, and the clerks, messenger, and 


laborers, in his office, twenty thousand seven hun- | 


dred and ninety-two dollars. 

‘or compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, 
eight thousand eight hundred and sixteen dollars. 

lor compensation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, and theclerks, messenger, 
and laborer, in his office, nine thousand and six- 
teen dollars. 


Contingent Expenses of the Navy Department. 
Office Secretary of the Navy: 

For blank books, binding, stationery, labor, 
newspapers, periodicals, and miscellaneous items, 
two thousand eight hundred and forty dollars. 

Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography: 


and House of Representatives at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

For repairs of the General Post Office building, 
for office furniture, glazing, painting, whitewash- 
ing, and for keeping the fire-places and furnaces in 
order, four thousand dollars. 

For the renewal of the furnaces in the General 
Post Office building, and for repairing the mantels 
and fire-places therein, two thousand dollars. 

For paper and printing for the executive depart- 
ments, including the annual statement of commerce 
and navigation, the Biennial Register, and annual 
estimates of appropriations, one hundred and forty- 
six thousand five hundred dollars: Provided, Ali 
blank books, binding, and ruling the same for the 
several executive departments herein appropriated 
for, shall be furnished under the direction and su- 
pervision of the Superintendent of Public Print- 
ing. 

Mint of the United States at Philadelphia. 

For salaries of the director, treasurer, assayer, 
melter, and refiner, chief coiner and engraver, as- 
sistant assayer, assistant melter and refiner, and 
seven clerks, twenty-seven thousand nine hundred 
dollars. 

For wages of workmen and adjusters, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For specimens of ores and coins, to be reserved 
at the Mint, three hundred dollars. 

For transportation of bullion from New York 
assay office to the United States Mint for coinage, 

ten thousand dollars: Provided, That all bullion 
required by law to be transmitted from said office 
to the Mint for coinage, shall, if practicable, be in 
the form of refined bars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing fuel, materials, stationery, water-rent, gas, 
wastage, freight on bullion, in addition to other 
available funds, sixty thousand dollars. 


At New Orleans. 
For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, as- 


| sayer, coiner, melter and refiner, and three cierks, 
|| seventeen thousand seven hundred dollars. 


For blank books and stationery, five hundred | 


dollars. 


For miscellaneous items, two hundred and fifty | 


dollars. 


Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Re- | 


pairs: 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, eight hundred dollars. 


Bureau of Yards and Docks: 


1} 


| 


For stationery, books, plans, drawing, and in- | 


cidental labor, eight hundred dollars. 


sureau of Provisions and Clothing: 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, seven hundred dollars. 
Sureau of Medicine and Surgery: 
For blank books and stationery, three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


For miscellaneous items, one hundred dollars. 


| 
} 


| 
| 


For the General Purposes of the Southwest Executive | 


Building. 
For compensation of four watchmen of the 


scuinwest executive building, two thousand four 
hundred dollars. 


1 . bs i ali ao! 
tor contingent expenses of said building, viz: | 


For labor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous items, | 


three thousand eight hundred and sixty-five dollars. 
Post Office Department. 
For compensation of the Postmaster General, 


three Assistant Postmasters General, and the | 
clerks, messenger, assistant messengers, watch- | 


men, and laborers of said Department, one hun- || 
dred and fifty thousand five hundred and fifty-two | 


dollars. 


Contingent expenses of said Department: 
For blank books, binding, and stationery, fuel 
for the General Post Office building, including the 


For wages of workmen, thirty-seven thousand 

dollars. 
| For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing fuel, materials, stationery, wastage, in addi- 
tion to other available funds, forty-two thousand 
three hundred dollars. 
At Charlotie, North Carolina. - 

For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, 
and clerks, six thousand dollars. 

For wages of workmen, four thousand one hun- 
dred dollars, 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing fuel, materials, stationery, wastage, in addi- 
tien to other available funds, one thousand five 


|| hundred dollars. 


lt Dahlonega, Georgia. 
| For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, 
| and clerk, six thousand dollars, 

For wages of workmen, three thousand six 
hundred dollars. } 

For incidental and contingent expenses, in- 
cluding fuel, materials, stationery, wastage, in 
addition to other available funds, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 


4t San Francisco, California. 
For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, as- 
sayer, melter and refiner, coiner, and five clerks, 
twenty-eight thousand dollars. 
| For wages of workmen and adjusters, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. ; 
For ordinary expenses, including wastage, in 
_addition to other available means, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 
Assay Office, New York. 
| For salaries of officers and clerks, fourteen 
/thousand four hundred dollars: Provided, That 


| the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to fix 


| the salaries of such officers and clerks so as not 


Auditor’s Office, oil, gas, and candles, printing, || to exceed those allowed by law to like officers and 
labor, day watchman, and for miscellaneous items, || clerks in the Mint or ita branches. 


nine thousand five hundred dollars. 


|| For wages of workmen, in addition to an avail- 


For the continuation of the Post Office building, || able balance of former appropriations, forty thou- 


‘| three hundred thousand dollars; te be expended || sand dollars. 
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For incidental and contingent expenses, repairs, 
jneluding fuel and materials, and wastage on gold 
and silver, in addition to other available means, 
seventy thousand dollars. 

Government in the Territories. 
TERRITORY OF OREGON. 

For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- | 
retary, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members | 
ef the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and | 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty | 
thousand dollars. 

TERRITORY OF MINNESOTA. 

For salaries of Governor, superintendent of | 
Indian affairs, three judges, and secretary, ten | 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one | 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members | 


of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and || 


contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty thou- | 
sand dollars. 


TERRITORY OF NEW MEXICO. 
For salaries of Governor, superintendent of | 


Indian affairs, three judges, and secretary, twelve || 
| 


thousand five hundeed dollars. 
For contingent expenses of said Territory, one | 
thousand dollars. 
For compensation and mileage of the members || 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty thou- | 
sand dollars. 
TERRITORY OF UTAH. 
For salaries of Governor, superintendent of | 


Indian affairs, three judges, and secretary, twelve 
thousand dollars. 


For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 


thousand dollars. 

lor compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and | 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the construction of a warden’s house and 
outer yard and twelve cells and fixtures for the | 
penitentiary in the Territory of Utah, thirteen | 
thousand dollars. 

TERRITORY OF WASHINGTON. 

For salaries of Governor, superintendent of In- 
dian affairs, three judges, and secretary, twelve | 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members | 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and | 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty | 
thousand dollars. 

TERRITORY OF NEBRASKA. . 

For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- | 
retary, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, three 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five dollars; and | 
the accounting officers of the Treasury shall audit 





and pay out of said sum the amount expended by || 


Acting Governor Cumming in removing the re- || 
mains of the late Governor Burt from Nebraska || 
to his late residence in South Carolina. || 

For expenses of taking the census, authorized || 
by fourth section of act May thirtieth, one thou- || 
sand eight hundred and fifty-four, two thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

TERRITORY OF KANSAS. 

For salaries of Governor, three judges, and | 
secretary, ten thousand five hundred dollars. | 
For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. | 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, dhd 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For expenses of taking the census, authorized | 
by fourth section of act May thirtieth, one thou- 





Laws of the United States, 


For the expenses of the election of a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives of the United States, 


second session of the Thirty-Third Congress, ' 


seven hundred dollars. 
Judiciary. 
For salaries of the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court and eight associate judges, fifty-four thou- 


| sand five hundred dollars; and from and after the 


passage of this act, the annual salaries of the 
several justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States shall be as follows, to wit: 
Of the chief justice of the Supreme Court, six 
thousand five hundred dollars. 
| _ Of the associate justices of the Supreme Court, 
six thousand dollars each. And hereafter the 
messengers attending the Supreme Court be al- 
lowed the sum of three dollars per day each during 


GLOBE. 


—— 8 rn mo 


' ant treasurer at Boston, one thousand two hundred 


dollars. 
For salary of a clerk to the treasurer of the 


| branch Mint at San Francisco, California, two 


thousand five hundred dollars. 

For salaries of clerks, messengers, and watch- 
men, in the office of the assistant treasurer at New 
York, thirteen thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses under the act for the 
safe-keeping, collecting, transfer, and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue of August sixth, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-six, sixteen 
thousand five hundred dollars: Provided, That no 


| part of said sum of sixteen thousand five hundred 


their attendance, commencing with the present | 


term of the court; and that the marshal of the 


District of Columbia pay the same out of any | 


moneys of the United States in his hands. 


For salary of the circuit judge for California, | in due course of settlement, at the Treasury, five 


four thousand five hundred dollars. 


For salaries of the district judges, inclusive of | 


the deficiency for the year ending 30th June next, 
one hundred and eleven thousand six hundred and 
sixty-eight dollars. 


the criminal court, and the orphans’ court, eleven 


| thousand seven hundred dollars. 


For salaries of the Attorney General and the | 
clerks and messenger in his office, eighteen thou- |) 


sand and forty dollars. 
For contingent expenses of the office of the 


| Attorney General, one thousand dollars. 


For purchase of law books for the office of the 


Attorney General, one thousand five hundred | 


| dollars. 
For salary of the reporter of the Decisions of the 


For salaries of the chief judge of the District of || 
|| Columbia, the assistant judges, and the judges of 


Supreme Court, one thousand three hundred dol- | 


lars. 


|| teen of Howard’s Reports of Decisions of the 


| the reporter thereof to the State Department, for 


distribution according to existing laws, thirteen | 


| hundred dollars. 
| For compensation of the district attorneys, ten 
| thousand one hundred and fifty dollars; and the 


| For one hundred and fifty copies of volume six- | 


dollars shall be expended for clerical services. 

For compensation to special agents to examine 
the books, accounts, and money on hand, of the 
several depositaries, under the act of August sixth, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, five 
thousand dollars. 

For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims, 
not otherwise provided for, as shall be admitted, 


thousand dollars: Provided, That no part of the 
appropriation shall be drawn from the Treasury, 
except in pursuance of some law or resolution of 
Congress authorizing the expenditure. 

For salaries of nine supervising and fifty local 
inspectors, appointed under the act of August 
thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
two, for the better protection of the lives of pas- 
sengers by steamboats, with traveling and other 
expenses incurred by them, eighty thousand dol- 
lars. 

Survey of the Coast. 


For survey of the coast of the United States, 
(including compensation to superintendent and 
assistants, and excluding pay and emoluments of 
officers of the Army and Navy, and petty officers 
and men of the Navy, employed on the work,) 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the western coast 
of the United States, one hundred and thirty 


| thousand dollars. 
| Supreme Court of the United States, furnished by || 


For continuing the survey of the Florida reefs 
and keys, (excluding pay and emoluments of 
officers of the Army and Navy, and petty officers 
and men of the Navy, employed on the work,) 


|| forty thousand dollars. 


| district attorney of the Territory of Utah shall re- | 


|| ceive the same fees as is now allowed by law to 


the district attorney of the Territory of Oregon. 


For the marshal of the southern district of New | 


York, for repairs made in, and furniture supplied 

for, the court-rooms and offices of the circuit and 
| district judges, district attorney, and marshal of 
| the southern district of New York, rendered neces- 
| buildings by fire, seven thousand one hundred and 
| forty-eight dollars and eighty-onecents: Provided, 
| That the vouchers shall be submitted to the Sec- 
| proved by him. 
| For compensation of the marshals, eight thou- 
| sand six hundred dollars. 

Miscellaneous. 

For annuities and grants, seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

Independent Treasury. 

For salaries of the assistant treasurers of the 
| United States at New York, Boston, Charleston, 
|| and St. Louis, thirteen thousand five hundred 
|| dollars; and hereafter the annual salaries of the 
|| assistant treasurers at Boston and St. Louis shall 
|, be four thousand dollars each. 
|| For additional salaries of the treasurer of the 
, Mint at Philadelphia of one thousand dollars, and 

of the treasurer of the’branch Mint at New Or- 
| leans of five hundred dollars, one thousand five 
| hundred dollars. 


For publishing the observations made in the 
progress of the survey of the coast of the United 
States, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For fuel and quarters, and for mileage and trans- 
pertation for officers and enlisted soldiers of the 
Army, serving in the coast survey, in cases no 
longer provided for by the quartermaster’s depart- 


|| ment, ten thousand dollars. 


sary in consequence of the destruction of the court | 


| retary of the Interior, and the expenditure ap- | 


|| seven thousan 


Light-House Establishment. 


For supplying five hundred and ten light-houses 
and beacon-lights with oil, glass chimneys, wicks, 
chamois skins, polishing powder, whiting, and 
cleaning materials, transportation and other neces- 
sary expenses of the same; ph ert and keeping 
the lighting apparatus, two hundred and eighty- 
d two hundred and forty dollars and 

fifty cents. 
For repairs and incidental expenses, refitting, 
and improvements of all the light-houses, and 


| buildings connected therewith, one hundred and 


forty-two thoueand four hundred and eighty-nine 
dollars and twenty-one cents. 

For salaries of five hundred and forty-three 
keepers of light-houses and lighted beacons, and 
their assistants, and including one thousand two 
hundred dollars for salary of superintendent of 
supplies on the upper lakes, two hundred and 


' eighteen thousand four hundred dollars. 


| For salaries of six of the additional clerks, | 


| authorized by the acts of August sixth, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-six, August twelfth, 
| one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight, March 


| third, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, | 


| and August thirty-first, one thousand eight hun- 
| dred and fifty-two, and August fourth, one thou- 


|| sand eight hundred and fifty-four, six thousand 


sand eight hundred and fifty-four, two thousand || five hundred dollars. 


dollars. 


For salaries of forty-nine keepers of !ight-ves- 
sels, twenty-seven thousand six hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For seamen’s wages, repairs, supplies, and inci- 
dental expenses of forty-nine light vessels, one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-one dollars and twenty-three cents. 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairing, remooring, and supplying losses of buoys 
and day beacons, and for chains and sinkers for 
the same, and for coloring and numbering all the 
buoys, eighty-nine thousand three hundred and 


{| oa dollars and thirty-two cents. 
| For salary of additional clerk in office of assist- - 


or expenses of visiting and inspecting lights, 
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cae ip a a , if 
and other aids to navigation, two thousand dol- | hundred and sixty-seven thousand five hundred 


lars. 

or commissions, at two and a half percentum, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the same, 
under the proviso to the act of third of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-»ne, entitled 


** An act making appropriations for the civil and | 
ear | 


diplomatic expenses of Government for the 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, and for other purposes,’’on the amount that 


For the coasts of California, Oregon, and | 
Washington: 


may be disbursed by them, eight thousand dollars. 
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dollars. 


For salaries of secretaries of legation, forty-four 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For salary of the commissioner to the Sandwich 
Islands, six thousand dollars. 
For the dragoman to the mission to Turkey, 

two thousand five hundred dollars. 
For the interpreter tothe mission to China, two 


| thousand five hundred dollars. 


For oil and other ae for twenty-one lights, | 


cleaning materials of all kinds, and transportation | 
of the same, expenses of keeping lamps and ma- | 
ehinery in vapait, publishing notices to mariners 


of changes of aids to navigation, thirty-eight thou- | 


sand and twenty-four dollarsand twenty-fivecents. || 


For repairs and incidental expenses of twenty- | 
one lights, and buildings connected therewith, 
twelve thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. | 

For salaries of forty-one keepers and assistant | 
keepers of light-houses, at an average not exceed- | 
ing eight hundred dollars per annum, thirty-two | 
thousand eight hundred dollars, 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, repairing, 
remmooring, and supplying losses of floating bea- | 
cons and buoys, and chains and sinkers for the 
same, and for coloring and numbering all the 
buoys, eleven thousand five hundred dollars. 

l‘or commissions, at twoanda half per centum, | 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the 
same, under the proviso to the act of the third of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, 
entitled ** An act making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of Government for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred | 
and fifty-two, and for other purposes,’”’ on the 
amount that may be disbursed by them, eight 
hundred dollars. 

lor continuing the construction of the light- 
house near Coffin’s Patches, off Dry Bank on the 
Florida reef, between Cary’s Fort reef and Sand 
Key light-houses, sixty-five thousand dollars. 

for continuing the construction of the light- 
house on Minot’s ledge, one of the Cohasset rocks, 
Boston bay, Massachusetts, seventy-five thou- | 
sand dollars. 

lor continuing the construction of the light- 
house on Ship shoal, Louisiana, to take the in 
of the light-vessel at that point, thirty thousand 
dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
pote lost light-vessel, to mark the dangerous New 
South shoals off Nantucket, Massachusetts, thirty 
thousand dollars. 

lor continuing the appropriation of the third of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, for a first- 


class light-house at the mouth of the Sabine river, 


thirty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the system of protecting human 
life from shipwreck as heretofore established, by 
life-boats and other means, on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ten thousand dollars; said 
money to be expended by the Boston Humane 
Society, under the direction and control of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

For fuel and quarters for officers of the Army 
serving on light-house duty, the payment of which 
is no longer provided for by the quartermaster’s 
department, five thousand and sixty-three dollars 
and sixty-seven cents. 

To supply deficiencies in the revenue of the Post 


Office Department, one million one hundred and | 


six thousand one hundred and eighty-seven dollars. 

For the continuation of the custom-house at 
Charlesion, South Carolina, two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

lor the continuation of the custom-house at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, two hundred and sev- | 
enty-five thousand dollars. 

‘o complete the custom-house at Bath, Maine, 

ten thousand dollars. 

_For the completion of the custom-house at Mo- 
bile, with granite facing, in place of brick, ninety- 
five thousand dollars. 


Intercourse with Foreign Nations. 


——— 


_— -— 


For the salaries of the consuls of the United 
States, two hundred and seventy-one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of all the missions 
abroad, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
ninety-six thousand five hundred and forty-three 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

For contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, 
sixty thousand dollars. 

For expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
Powers, six thousand dollars. 

For office rent of the commercial agent at St. 
Martin, from the twelfth of November, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, to the end of the present 
fiscal year, at the rate of one hundred dollars per 
annum, two hundred and sixty-three dollars and 
thirty-three cents, the same being allowed because 
of unexpected losses sustained at said consu- | 
late. 


And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby || 


authorized and directed to pay to James Keenan, 
consul at Hong Kong, in China, the sum of five | 
hundred and eighty-one dollars and fifty-eight 
cents, expended by Sian for the relief of American 
citizens shipwrecked in Chinese waters in August | 
last: Provided, That the account and vouchers 
shall be filed in the office of the Secretary of State, 
and the claim be first approved by him. 

For the relief and ;rotection of American sea- 
men in foreign countries, one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

For expenses which may be incurred in ac- 
knowledging the services of the masters and crews 
of foreign vessels in rescuing citizens and vessels 
of the United States from shipwreck, two thousand 
dollars: Provided, That the same shall be expended 
under the direction of the President of the United 
States. 

lor the purchase of blank books, stationery, 


‘arms of the United States, presses, and flags, and 


for the payment of postages for the consuls of the 
United States, ten thousand dollars. 

For compensation of a consul general, to reside 
at Simoda, in Japan, at the rate of five thousand 
dollars per annum, three thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

To reimburse Commodore M. C. Perry, of the 
United States Navy, the extraordinary expenses 
incurred by him on his recent mission to Japan, 
and as a consideration for his eminent public ser- 
vice in effecting a treaty of amity and commerce 
with that Power, twenty thousand dollars, to be 


received in full of all expenses or other charges | 


incurred by him on that mission. 


And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby | 


directed to pay, out of any moneys not otherwise 
appropriated, to Robert (C.] Schenck, of Ohio, for 
his full compensation while employed as envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States on special mission to the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two, the sum of nine thousand dol- 
lars; and for his full compensation as envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States on special mission to the Argentine 
Confederation, in the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, the sum of nine thousand dollars, 
such payment to be in lieu of the per diem com- 


pensation provided for said Robert C. Schenck in | ae 
|| For resurveys and examinations of the survey 


the ** Act making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the Government,’ ap- 
— August fourth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
our. 

To enable the Secretary of State to reimburse 
to Edward Riddle such sums as shall be satisfac- 
torily shown to have been expended by him, for 
which said Riddle may have obligated himself to 


| pay, on account of his official position at the In- 


isters plenipotentiary of the United States, two |! 


dustrial Exhibition at London, England, or so 


eee eee | much as shall be necessary, twenty-six thousand 
ries envoys extraordinary and min- || 


dollars: Provided, That no portion of the pay- 
ments made pro rala, by contributors of said ex- 





hibition, shall be regarded as within this appro- 
priation. 
Expenses of the Collection of Revenue from Lands, 

To meet the expenses of collecting the revenue 
from the sale of public lands in the several States 
and Territory of Minnesota, in addition to the 
balances of former appropriation: 

For salaries and commissions of registers of 
land offices and receivers of public moneys, three 
hundred and eighteen thousand dollars. 

For expenses of depositing public moneys by 
receivers of public moneys, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For incidental expenses of the several land of- 
fices, seventy-four thousand three hundred dollars. 
Survey of the Public Lands. 

For surveying the public lands, (exclusive of 
California, Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, 
Kansas, and Nebraska,) including incidental ex- 
penses, and island surveys in the interior, and all 
other special and difficult surveys demanding aug- 
mented rates, to be apportioned and applied to 
the several surveying districts according to the 
exigencies of the public service, including expenses 
of selecting swamp lands, and the compensation 
and expenses to surveyor to locate private land 
claims in Louisiana, in addition to the unex- 
pended balances of all former appropriations for 
the same objects, one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the resurvey and correction of thirty town- 
| ships in Michigan, situated north of the first cor- 
| rection line, and west of the meridian, averaging 
sixty miles each, at a rate not exceeding six dol- 
lars per mile, ten thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For the resurvey and correction of townships 
| forty-four to forty-eight north, inclusive of ranges 
| eighteen, nineteen, and twenty west, situated in 

the upper “gore of Michigan, estimated at 
thirteen full townships, averaging sixty miles 
each, at a rate not exceeding six dollars per mile, 
four thousand six hundred and eighty dollars. 

Fer correcting erroneous and defective lines of 
public and private surveys in Illinois and Mis- 
souri, at a rate not exceeding six dollars per mile, 
three thousand dollars. 

For the resurvey and correction of old erro- 
neous surveys in Arkansas, discovered since the 
last report by the surveyor general, at a rate not 
exceeding six dollars per mile, nine thousand five 
hundred and four dollars. 

For the renewal and correction of old, erro- 
neous, and defective surveys in Arkansas, discov- 
ered since the last estimate by the surveyor gen- 
eral, where the marks have become obliterated 
by time, accident, and other causes, at a rate not 
exceeding feur dollars per mile, four thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six dollars. 

For surveying in Louisiana, at augmented rates, 

_now authorized by law, twenty-three thousand 
and nimety-one dollars. 

For retracing and renewing old, obliterated, 
imperfect, and defective surveys in the State of 
Florida, and making relocations of the lines of 
private land claims therein, and for locating pri- 
vate land claims under the act of twenty-eighth 
June, one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight; 
alse for detached and unfinished surveys, and for 
the execution of surveys rendered difficult by 
reason of swamps and lakes, and to be expended 
at rates not exceeding six dollars per mile, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For preparing the unfinished records of public 
and private surveys to be transferred to the State 
authorities, under the provisions of the act of the 
twelfth June, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty, in those districts where the surveys are 
about being completed, twenty thousand dollars. 


of the public lands in those States where the 
offices of the surveyors general have been, or shall 
be, closed under the acts of the twelfth of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty, and the 
twenty-second of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-three, including two thousand 
dollars for the salary of the clerk detailed to this 
special service in the General Land office, three 
thousand dollars. 
| For Surveys in California, Oregon, Washington, New 
Mexico, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
For surveying the public lands and private land 
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claims in California, including office expenses in- 
cident to the survey of claims, and to be disbursed 
at the rates prescribed by law for the different 
kinds of work, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For rent of surveyor general’s office in Califor- 
pia, purchase of instruments, records, drawing 
materials, furniture, juel, and pay of messenger, 
eighteen thousand dollars. 

For continuing the surveys of standard parallels 
in Oregon, over the coast range of mountains to 
the Pacific, estimated at one hundred and fifty 
miles, three thousand dollars. 

For surveying township and subdivision lines 
in Oregon Territory, at a rate not exceeding twelve | 
dollars per mile, twenty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. 

For rent of surveyor general’s office in Oregon, 
fuel, books, stationery, and other incidental ex- 
penses, three thousand dollars. 

For surveying township and subdivision lines 
in Washington Territory, at a rate not exceeding 
twelve dollars per mile, thirty thousand dollars. 

For office rent for the surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, fuel, books, stationery, 
and ether incidental expenses, three thousand 
dollars. 

For rent of surveyor general’s office in New 
Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation of a translator in the office of 
the surveyor general of New Mexico, two thou- | 
sand doilars. 

Fer surveying the necessary base, meridian, | 
standard parallels, and section lines in Kansas and | 
Nebraska, also outlines of Indian reservations, | 
one hundred and one thousand dollars. 

Fer rent of surveyor general’s office in Kansas | 
and Nebraska, fuel, books, stationery, and other 

incidental expenses, six thousand dollars. 


sand eight hundred and fifty-six, and previous 
years; and likewise for defraying the expenses of 
suits in which the United States are concerned, 
and of prosecutions for offenses committed against 
the United States, and for the safe-keeping of pris- 
oners, eiglit hundred thousand dollars. 

For the support, clothing, and medical treat- 


,, ment of the insane of the District of Columbia and 


of the Army and Navy at the asylum in said Dis- 
trict, sixteen thousand eight hundred dollars. 
For finishing and furnishing the two last sec- 


|| tions of the hospital building, which comprises all 


that has been commenced, twenty-two thousand 
five hundred and twelve dollars. And for the 
erection of a lodge for the colored insane, fences, 
repair of the farm-houses, for ten cows for use of 
the asylum, for a‘carriage and harness for the 
patients, and for ditching, grading, and setting 
out trees, twelve thousand and twenty dollars. 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

For compensation, in part, for the messenger 
in charge of the main furnace in the Capitol, four 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation to the laborer in charge of 
the water-closets in the Capitol, four hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars. 

For removing fences, grading streets, &c., pre- 
paratory to the exterision of the Capitol square, 
in accordance with the plan submitted by the 


|| Commissioner of Public Buildings, fifteen thou- 


sand dollars: Provided, That no part of this appro- 


priation shall be expended except upon property | 


now owned by the United States. 

For compensation of the public gardener, one 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of sixteen laborers, employed 
in the public grounds and President’s garden, at 
forty-eight dollars per month each, nine thousand 
two hundred and sixteen dollars. 


| For compensation of the keeper of the western 


For continuing the survey of the keys off the || gate, Capitol square, eight hundred and seventy- 
coast of Florida by the officers of the coast survey, | six dollars. 


thirty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the islands off the 
coast of California, forty thousand dollars. 

For running and marking the boundary line 
between the United States and the Republic of 
Mexico, under the treaty concluded at the city of | 
Mexico on the thirtieth of December, one thousand | 
eight hundred and fifty-three, seventy-one thou- | 


loyed in the Capitol square, at six hundred dol- 
ars each, one thousand two hundred dollars. 


| For compensation of two night watchmen, em- | 


| ployed at the President’s house, at six hundred 
| dollars each, one thousand two hundred dollars. 


| For compensation of the doorkeeper at the Presi- 


| dent’s house, six hundred dollars. 


sand four hundred and fifty dellars,to bedisbursed | For compensation of the assistant doorkeeper at 


under the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- | 
rior. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Utah Territory, three thousand dollars. 

For clerks in his office, four thousand dollars. 

For office rent for the surveyor general of Utah 
Territory, fuel, books, stationery, furniture, and 
other incidental expenses, three thousand dollars. 

For surveying the base, principal meridian, cor- 
rection parallels, township and section lines, in the 
Territory of Utah, at augmented rates, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Penitentiary. 

For compensation of the warden, clerk, physi- | 
cian, chaplain, assistant keepers, guards, and por- | 
ter of the Penitentiary of the District of Columbia, 


dollars and thirty-one cents; and twenty per cen- | 
tum additional salary is hereby appropriated, to | 
be paid to the said officers of the Penitentiary, | 
which per centum shall commence from the first 

day of July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three: | 
Provided, That the same shall not extend to the 

chaplain. 

or compensation of three inspectors of said 
Penitentiary, seven hundred and fifty dollars, and 


for the present fiscal year four hundred and fifty || 
dollars, in addition to the sum already appropri- | 


ated. 

For the support and maintenance of said Peni- 
tentiary, six thousand three hundred and twelve 
dollars and fifty cents. And the annual compen- 


| the President’s house, four hundred and thirty- 
_ eight dollars. 
For compensation of four draw-keepers at the 


1 Potomac bridge, and for fuel, oil, and lamps, three 


thousand two hundred and sixty-six dollars. 
| For compensation of two draw-keepers at the 
| two bridges across the Eastern branch of the Po- 
| tomac, and fuel, oil, and lamps, one thousand one 
hundred and eighty dollars. 
For compensation of the Auxiliary Guard, fuel, 


| dollars. 


|| For support, care, and medical treatment of 


| eighteen transient paupers, medical and surgical 
| patients, in Washington Infirmary, three thousand 


dollars. 
eleven thousand two hundred and twenty-nine | 


For purchase of manure for the public grounds, 
| one thousand dollars. 

For hire of carts on the public grounds, one 
| thousand dollars. 
For purchase and repair of tools used in the 
| public grounds, five hundred dollars. 


| For purchase of trees and tree-boxes, to replace, 
|| where necessary, such as have been planted by the 


| United States, and the repair of pavements in 
| front of the public grounds, five thousand dollars. 
| For compensation of one night watchman em- 
ployed for the better protection of the buildings 


| lying south of the Capitol and used as public sta- |, 


_ bles and carpenter’s shop, six hundred dollars. 


|| For annual repairs of the Capitol, water-closets, 


| public stables, water-pipes, pavements and other 


sation of the chaplain of the Penitentiary shall be || walks within the Capitol square, broken glass, 
five hundred dollars, to commence from the pres- || and locks, five thousand dollars. 
ent fiscal year. | For annual repairs of the President’s house, im- 
For defraying the expenses of the supreme, || provement of grounds, purchasing trees and plants 
circuit, and district courts of the United States, || for garden, and making hot-beds therein, six thou- 
including the District of Columbia; also, for jurors | sand dollars. 
and witnesses, in aid of the funds arising from || For removing the stone wall which now forms 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred in the || the southern boundary of the park at the Presi- 
fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June, one thou- '! dent’s, in accordance with the recommendation 





and plan submitted by the Commissioner of Pub- 


lic Buildings, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For removing the old engine-house of the 
Franklin Fire Company from the triangular apace 
on Pennsylvania avenue, between Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth streets, and inclosing said space with 
an iron fence, and improving it, six thousand dol- 
lars. 

For removing the present dome over the cen- 
tral portion of the Capitol, and the construction of 
one upon the plan as designed by Thomas U. 
Walter, architect of the Capitol extension, under 
the direction of the President of the United States, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For public reservation number two, and La- 
favette square, three thousand dollars. 

For inclosing the circle at the intersection of 
Pennsylvania avenue with New Hampshire avenue 
and K and 'Twenty-Third streets, and improving 
the space within said circle, three thousand dol- 
lars. 

For inclosing the triangular space upon which 
the western market-house recently stood with an 
iron fence, and improving the same, five thousand 
dollars. 

lor repairs of Pennsylvania avenue, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For footway on north front of the President's 
house, in lieu of the brick pavement now much 
broken, containing seventeen thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-six square feet, at twenty-eight 
cents per foot, three thousand eight hundred and 
nine dollars and twenty-eight cents. 

For finishing the brick pavement on the south 
front of Lafayette square, one thousand dollars. 

For purchase of books for library at the Execu- 
tive Mansion, to be expended under the direction 
of the President of the United States, two hun- 


|| dred and fifty dollars. 


To complete and revise the grades of the city of 
Washington, and to determine the plans for the 


|| drainage and sewerage thereof, per act of August 
For compensation of two day watchmen, em- | 


thirty-one, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, five 


|| thousand dollars. ~ 


For taking care of the grounds south of the 
President’s house, continuing the improvements 
of the same and keeping them in order, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the completion of the east wing of the 
Patent Office building, and the improvements con- 


| nected therewith, ten thousand seven hundred 


dollars. 


| For lighting the President’s house and Capitol, 


the public grounds around them, and around the 
Executive offices and Pennsylvania avenue, East 
| Capitol street to Second street, twenty-five thou- 
| sand dollars. 
| For fuel for the President’s house, one thou- 
sand dollars. 
| For furnace-keeper at the President’s house, 


|| three hundred and sixty-five dollars. 
| and oil for lamps, nineteen thousand four hundred || 


To complete the furnishing of the rooms of the 


| new wing of the Patent Office building with fur- 


| niture, and providing the saloon therein with cases 
| for models, fifteen thousand dollars. 


| For the collection of agricultural statistics, and 


procuring and distributing cuttings and seeds, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 
For continuing the work on the Washington 
aqueduct, two hundred and fifty thousand dollare. 
For completing the engravings and illustrations 
of the Mexican boundary survey, ten thousand 
dollars. 

To meet the expenses of the transportation of 
certain persons from San Diego to San Francisco, 
California, charged with a violation of the neutral- 
ity laws of the United States, and who surrendered 

themselves to the military authorities, one thou- 
sand two aundred dollars. 

For salaries and incidental expenses of the 
commission appointed under the act of third 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-one for settling 


‘land claims in California, from third March, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-five, to third March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, in addition to 
unexpended balance, one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. 
| For compensation of thirty clerks of class one, 
| ten of class two, nine of class three, and one at 
two thousand dollars per annum, one messenger 
| aPeight hundred and forty dollars, one messenger 
‘at six hundred dollars, two laborers at five hun- 
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dred and seventy-six dollars each, and four watch- 
men at six hundred dollars each per annum, for 
temporary service, at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in the Pension Office, on 
account of bounty lands, seventy-one thousand 
three hundred and ninety dollars. 

For contingent expenses, viz: 

For rent of rooms, stationery, engraving plates 
for bounty land warrants, paper, and printing the 
same, binding books, blank books for registers, 
office furniture, and miscellaneous items, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For expenses of the current fiscal year on ac- 
count of military bounty lands, thirty thousand 
dollars. 

For clerk hire, patents, records, stationery, and 
miscellaneous items in the General Land Office on 
account of military bounty lands, seventy thou- 
sand dollars: Provided, however, That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, at his discretion, shall be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to use any portion of said 
appropriation for piece-work, or by the day, week, 
month, or year, at such rate or rates as he may 
deem just and fair. 

lor compensation of ten clerks of class one, to 
be employed temporarily in the office of the Third 


Auditor, on account of military bounty lands, | 


twelve thousand dollars; and that theSecretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to Jacob P. Chase the usual com- 
pensation for the services of his two sons asclerks 
in the Pension Office for the time they were en- 
gaged as such, and the sum necessary to pay the 
eame be, and the same is hereby, appropriated. 
Aad the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 


directed to cause to be constructed, on such site, | 


in a central position on the public grounds, in the 
city of Washington, as may be selected by the 
President of the United States, a suitable building 
for the care and preservation of the ordnance and 
arms and accouterments of the United States, 
required for the use of the volunteers and militia 
of the District of Columbia, and for the care and 

reservation of the military trophies of the revo- 


utionary and other wars, and for the deposit of 


newly-invented and model arms, for the military 
service, the said ordnance and arms, and the build- 
ing, to be used by the volunteers and militia of the 
District of Columbia, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the President; and for the 
purpose of carrying this act into effect the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars be, and the same hereby is, 


appropriated, cut of any money in the Treasury | 


not otherwise appropriated. 
Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That the fol- 
lowing sums be, and the same are hereby, appro- 


priated, to supply deficiencies in the appropriations | 


for the service of the fiscal year ending the thirtieth 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, 


out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise | 


oe » namely: 


“or additional to the appropriations by the act | 
of fourth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, | 
for the contingent expenses of the Senate, namely: | 


For binding, thirty thousand dollars. 


For lithographing and engraving, twenty-five | 


thousand dollars. 
For the House of Representatives, viz: 

For twenty-four copies of Globe for each mem- 
ber and delegate of the second session of the Thir- 
ty-Third Congress, seventeen thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars. 


For binding twenty-four copies of Globe for 


each member and delegate of the second session of 
the Thirty-Third Congress, six thousand nine 
hundred and forty dollars and eighty cents. 

For reporting the debates of the second session 
ofthe Thirty-Third Congress, seven thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

To enable John C. Rives to pay to the report- 
ers of the House for the Congressional Giobe, 
viz: William W. Curran, William Hincks, Fran- 


cis H. Smith, John J. McElhone, Theodore F. | 


Andrews, Charles B. Collar, and Henry G. 
Hayes, the same amount of additional compensa- 
tion for reporting the debates of the House for the 
present session of Congress, as has been hereto- 
fore paid them, eight hundred dollars each, five 


thousand six hundred dollars. And forthe pay- | 


ment of a like sum to each of the reporters of the 
Senate, namely, Richard Sutton, D. F. MurpRy, 
R. M. Patterson, Henry Pardon, James J. Mur- 


Laws of the United States. 


phy, and David W. Brown, four thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

To pay for twenty-four copies of the Congres- 
sional Globe and Appendix of the first session of 
the present Congress, for each of the Delegates 
from Nebraska and Kansas, being forty-eight 
copies, at six dollars per copy, two hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars; and for binding the same, one 
hundred and ninety-two volumes, at sixty cents a 
volume, one hundred and fifteen dollars and twen- 
ty cents. 

lor additional amount required for binding doc- 


"uments, thirty thousand dollars, 


kor additional amount required for engraving 
and lithographing, thirty thousand dollars. 

For the payment of salaries and other expenses 
of the Census Bureau, until the completion of the 
mortality statistics, five thousand dollars, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

‘or supplying a deficiency in the appropriation 
for the printing of the Executive Departments, 
thirty-two thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. 

For the completion of the printing of the Senate 
ordered at the present session, and paper for the 
same, thirty thousand dollars. 

For the completion of the printing of the House 
ordered at the present session, and paper for the 
same, sixty thousand dollars. 

To Norman R. Haskel, of Michigan, the sum 
of three hundred gnd fifty dollars and fifty-six 
cents, in full of charges as custodian of public | 
property. 

To pay the draughtsman and clerks employed | 
upon the maps of the public lands for the House | 
of Representatives and the Committee of Public 
Lands for the balance of the present fiscal year, 
four thousand dollars. 

And the draughtsman employed on the maps of 
the public lands under the charge of the Clerk of 
the [louse of Representatives shall be paid the 
same compensation as is paid to the draughtsmen 
similarly employed under the direction of the | 
Senate. 

f'or amount equal to drafts, checks, and deposits 
awaiting decisions in certain applications for ap- 
»roval of sales of Indian reserves, including eight 
soe sa dollars collected by, and deposited with 
the late firm of Selden, Withers and Company, 
[by] a former disbursing officer of Government, 
four thousand four hundred dollars: Provided, 
That such portion of this sum as may be recov- 
ered from said firm and disbursing officer shall be 
reimbursed to the Treasury of the United States. 


Contingent Expenses of Department of State. 


For publishing the laws in pamphlet form, and | 
in the newspapers in the States and Territories, | 
and in the District of Columbia, in addition to any | 
balance that may remain of former appropriations, 
twenty-one thousand three hundred and ninety- 
six dollars. 


TERRITORY OF OREGON. 


For compensation of chief justice, two associate 
judges, and secretary, five thousand dollars. 

For amount ascertained to be due to Governor 
Joseph Lane for and on account of his disburse- 
ments in eighteen hundred and forty-nine and fifty, 
for the necessary contingent expenses of his office, 
one thousand four hundred and thirty-four dollars 
and twenty-five cents. 


TERRITORY OF WASHINGTON. 


For compensation of chief justice, two associate | 
judges, and secretary, three thousand five hundred 
and four dollars and eleven cents. 


TERRITORY OF MINNESOTA. 


For compensation of chief justice and two asso- 
ciate judges, six hundred dollars. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH. 


For compensation of chief justice, two associate 
judges, and secretary, two thousand three hundred 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Territory of 
Utah, one thousand one hundred and sixty-eight 
dollars and thirty-seven cents, to discharge such 
sums as the accounting officers, subject to the | 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, may | 
deem to have been necessarily expended by the || 
Executive of said Territory during the years one |! 


thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, fifty-three 
and fifty-four. . 
TERRITORY OF NEW MEXICO. 
For compensation of Governor, chief justice 
two associate judges, and secretary, two thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 


Support of the Army. 

For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison 
equipage, and horse equipments, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand and sixty-nine dollars and 
three cents. 

Mint at Philadelphia. 


For increased compensation of clerks, by the 
thirteenth section of act of fourth August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, three thousand dollars. 

For supplying deficiency in the appropriation, 
in the current fiscal year, made for the Mint in 
Philadelphia, thirty-seven thousand dollars, if so 
much be necessary. 

For supplying deficiency in the appropriation, 
in the current fiscal year, for the branch Mint in 
San Francisco, sixty-six thousand dollars, if so 
much be necessary. 

For increased compensation of the chief clerk of 
the branch Mint at New Orleans, by the thirteenth 
section of the act of fourth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, four hundred dollars. 

For construction of new roof to branch Mint et 
Charlotte, North Carolina, eight thousand eight 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


Independent Treasury. 
For additional compensation of the assistant 
treasurer at New York, two thousand dollars. 
For additional compensation of clerk to treas- 
urer of Mint at Philadelphia as depositary, per 
act fourth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, five hundred dollars. 


Custom- Houses. 

For furnishing the custom-house, post office, 
and United States court room at Bangor, Maine, 
one thousand five hundred dollars for each, making 
four thousand five hundred dollars; the appropri- 
ation for the custom-house to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
that for the post office under the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and that for the court room under the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

lor the completion of the custom-house at San 
Francisco, California, one hundred and forty-one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-one dollars 
and nine cents. 

Miscellaneous. 


To complete the penitentiary in Utah Territory, 
twelve thousand dollars. 

For lighting and ventilating the upper story of 
the Treasury building, and for giving additional 
security to ‘T'reasury vault, twenty-four thousand 
six hundred and forty dollars. 

To render the Mint at Philadelphia fire-prcof, 
and to give additional security to the funds depos- 
ited in its vaults, one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of State to pay to 
Messrs. Little, Brown and Company, for one 
hundred and ninety-seven pages of additional post 
office routes in the pamphlet volume of the United 
States Statutes at Large, first session of the 
Thirty-Third Congress, four thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. 

To defray expenses incurred, and to be incurred, 
in complying with the resolution of the House of 
Representatives twenty-sixth December, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-four, five thousand 
dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of State to pay Blythe 
and Company, of Port Louis, in the faland of 
Mauritius, the amount of two bills of exchange 
drawn upon the Department of State by George 
M. Farnum, commercial agent, in payment of the 
expenses ineurred in relieving destitute American 
citizens, which drafts were cashed by said Dlythe 
and Company, seven thousand eight hundred and 


| fifty-four dollars and fifty cents. 


For professional services additional to his regu- 
lar and ordinary official duties rendered by the 
United States attorney for the northern district of 
California, un behalf of the United States, in the 
district court of San Francisco; in appeals from 
the land commissioner to ascertain and settle the 
private land claims in California, from the first of 
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ine, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, to first of 
Tone, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, the sum of 
ren thousand dollars. 
To enable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


to pay the amount due George R. Herrick, for | 
errears Of pay for services from first of April, | 


evhteen hundred and forty-six, to the eighteenth 
of July, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, in the 
business of reservations and grants under Indian 
treaties, a8 provided for oneclerk at fourteen hun- 
dred dollars per annum, by the act of ninth May, 
eihteen hundred and thirty-six, entitled ** An act 
providing for the salaries of certain officers therein 
named, and for other purposes,’’ eleven hundred 
and nine dollars and seventy-nine cents. 


For payment of clerks temporarily employed in | 


the ofice of the Postmaster General from first 


July to tenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 
four, three hundred and eighty-seven dollars and 


thirty-eight cents. 

For compensation and expenses of the com- 
missioner and the agent of the United States under 
the convention for the adjustment. of claims be- 


tween the United States and Great Britain, at | 


twelve thousand dollars each for the entire service, 


twenty-four thousand dollars: Provided, That this | 
sum shall include what has already been paid to | 


either of them under the said convention. 
That the Secretary of State cause the accounts | 
of Joseph Eve, deceased, late chargé d’affaires of 
the United States to the late Republic of Texas, 
to be audited and adjusted by the proper account- | 
ing officers of the Government, and that the 
amount found due thereon be paid to Betsy W. 
Eve, widow of said Joseph Eve, out of any money 
ithe Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
For salaries of the three judges of the court of | 
casms, twelve thousand dollars. 
For salary of solicitor of said court, three thou- | 
sand five hundred dollars. 


For salaries of the two clerks, three thousand 
five hundred dollars. 


For contingent expenses of said court, two || 


thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the judges, solicitor, and clerks 
of said court, and for other expenses thereof prior 
to the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 


fity-five, or so much thereof as may be required, | 


five thousand dollars. 

For outfit of the minister of the United States 
to Spain, nine thousand dollars. 

For outfitof chargés des affaires or minister res- 


to William H. Powell two thousand dollars in fall | 


for the picture painted by him for the United 
States, in addition to the sums heretofore appro- 
priated by law. 

And the accounting officers of the Treasury are 
hereby directed to settle and pay the account of 
C. W. Hinman, third assistant librarian, from the 
first day of July, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
at the rate of fifteen hundred dollars per annum. 

For the erection of a suitable house for the plants 
recently brought from Japan by the United States, 
fifteen hundred dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Public Buildings. 

For the support of the public green-houses, in- 
cluding the pay of horticulturist and assistants, 
three thousand dollars. 


ings to provide additional furnaces for the library 
of Congress, one thousand dollars. 

To construct suitable iron railings in front of the 
alcoves of the library and other repairs, in addi- 
tion to the balance of appropriations unexpended 
for the repairs of the congressional library, under 
the direction of the architect, three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sala- 
ries to which envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary shail be entitled on the first July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, may be allowed to 
such as may be in office on that day without re- 
appointment; nor shall such envoys extraordinary 
and ministers plenipotentiary be required to take 
with them secretaries of legation unless they 
should be allowed by the President of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That from and 
after the thirtieth of June, eizhteen hundred and 


|| fifty-five, the Secretary of State be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and required to cause the ex- 


‘| amination, classification, and distribution of the 


clerks in the Department of State in the same man- 
ner as directed in other executive departments 
by the provision contained in the third section 
of the act entitled ‘* An act making appropriations 
for the civil and diplomatic expenses of Govern- 
ment,’”’ approved third March, eighteen hundred 
| and fifty-three, who shall be paid annual salaries 
| according to the act amendatory thereof, approved 


|| twenty-second April, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


ident to New Granada, four thousand five hun- | 


dred dollars. 


For expenses of depositing public moneys by | 


receivers of public moneys, forty-one thousand 
dollars. 

For salaries and commissions of registers of land 
officesand receivers of public moneys, one hundred 
and ten thousand dollars. 


For incidental expenses of the several land | 


offices, eleven thousand dollars. 


atives to purchase, for the new members from 
Virginia, Kentucky, and New York, and the Del- 
egates from Kansas and Nebraska, the same 
books as have been furnished the other members 
of the present House of Representatives, seven 
thousand four hundred and fifty-two dollars. 


For the contingent expenses of the House of | 


Representatives: ; 
For stationery for members, four thousand nine | 


hundred and ten dollars; and that the allowance | 


to members of the House for the present session 
shall be thirty-five dollars, instead of twenty-five, 
as heretofore. 

For miscellaneous items, ten thousand dollars. 

For oil for light-houses, being the difference 
between the estimated and the actual cost of that 
article, eighty-two thousand and thirty-four dol- 
ars and seventeen cents. 

For compensation of commissioner provided in 
the first article of the reciprocity treaty with Great 
Britain, two thousand dollars. 

For boats and other incidental expenses con- 
nected with the duties of the commissioner pro-* 
vided in the first article of the reciprocity treaty 
with Great Britain, three thousand dollars. 


four. And the whole permanent clerical force.in 


|| said Department shall consist of three clerks of 


class one, two of class two, eight of class three, 
eight of class four, and one chief clerk, in lieu of 
those now authorized by law; and one of the said 
clerks of class four shall give bonds as required 
by the Independent Treasury act, and make the 
disbursements for the Department, and superin- 
tend the northeast executive building, and shall 
receive therefor two hundred dollars per annum in 


vided, That the increased salary hereby allowed 


|| the chief clerk shall be construed to take effect 
To enable the Clerk of the House of Represent- | 


from the first of July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, and be paid accordingly. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, upon the 
tract so to be seiected and set apart, there shall be 
_ erected, under the direction of the Secretary of the 

Treasury, a marine hospital for said district, of 
faced brick exterior walls upon a hammered granite 
underpinning, one hundred and forty feet lang, 
| fifty-fwo feet deep in the center, and one hundred 
feet deep at the wings, and forty-five feet high 
from top of entrance-story floor to the eaves, with 
verandas to each story on each side between the 


|| wings, and on each end of the building; for the 


construction of which a sum equal to the proceeds 

of the sale hereinafter directed is hereby appro- 
priated. . 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That a tract 

of ten acres of the land heretofore purchased by 

the United States for the purposes of the naval 

hospital at Chelsea, Massachusetts, be selected 





and set apart, under the direction of the President 


town. 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to sel! 


For completing the publications of the works of | and convey the land, with the buildings thereon, 


the explorin 
three hundred and twenty dollars. 
To enable the Committee on the Library to pay 


expedition, twenty-nine thousand | 


belonging to the United States, now occupied as 
the marine hospital at Chelsea, as may seem to be 
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is hereby empowered to execute valid title deeds 
of the same to the purchaser or purchasers; and 
that the proceeds of such sales shall be paid into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions contained in the second section of the act 
entitled ** An act making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of theGovernment,’’ 
approved the seventeenth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-four, be required to be carried 
into effect in all particulars, any act in conflict 
therewith being hereby repealed; and all estimates 
for the compensation of officers of the Govern- 


| ment authorized by law to be employed shall be 


| 
| 


based upon the expressed provisions of law, and 


| not upon the authority of Executive distribution 
To enable the Commissioner of Public Build- 


thereof; and the act and section authorizing the 
same, with the volume and page where such 
authority may be found, shall be cited in each and 
all estimates respectively. 

Sec. 9. 4nd be it further enacted, That the proper 


accounting officers of the Treasury be, and the 


addition to his salary as clerk of class four: Pro- | 


are hereby, authorized and required to credit T. 
Butler King, late collector and depositary at San 
Francisco, in the sum of twelve thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four dollars and ninety-eight 
cents, bein the amount of money proved to have 
been lost «by the destruction of the custom-house 
building and vault at San Francisco by the fire of 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-one. 

Sec. 10. 4nd be it further enacted, That there 
shall be appointed, and paid in the manner now 
provided by law, four principal examiners and 
four assistant examiners of patents, in addition ‘o 
the examining force now authorized by law to be 
so employed in the Patent Office; and should the 
necessities of the public service, in the estimation 
of the Commissioner of Patents, require any addi- 
tional examining force to that herein provided, 
previous to the next session of Congress, there 
may also be appointed, and paid in the manner 
now provided by law, in addition to the foregoing, 
not exceeding two principal and two assistant 
examiners, who shall not .so continue to be em- 
ployed subsequent to the expiration of said next 
session of Congress without further provision of 
law. 

That the second section of the act of thirty-first 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, which 
provides ‘‘ that the clerks, messengers, watchmen, 
and laborers employed at an annual salary, or in 
temporary positions, in the executive and legis- 
lative departments of the Government in the city 
of Washington, whose annual compensation does 
not exceed twelve hundred dollars, shall, in addi- 
tion thereto, be allowed an increased compensa- 
tion of twenty per cent ,”’ shall be construed to 
include the principal clerk at the National Ob- 
servatory at Washington; and that hereafter the 
salary of said clerk shall be fifteen hundred dol- 
lars per annum. 

And one thousand six hundred and ninety-six 
dollars and fifteen cents to supply a deficiency in 
the appropriation for building four steam dredge- 
boats in use by the War Department on Lakes 
Champlain, Erie, Michigan, and Ontario, to be 
applied for materials, machinery, tools, and labor 
furnished in painting said boats. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Tveasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to cause to be constructed the following 
buildings: 

At Burlington, Vermont, a marine hospital, to 


cost not more than thirty-five thousand dollars. 


of the United States, for the use of the marine | 
hospital of the district of Boston and Charles- | 


most advantageous to the United States; and he '' poses mentioned until a valid title for the lan 


At Wilmington, North Carolina, a marine hos- 
pital, including a pest-house, for the separate 
accommodation of patients with contagious and 
infective diseases, to cost not more than forty 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the sev- 
eral sums mentioned in the preceding section as 
the cost of the buildings therein authorized to be 
constructed, together with ten per cent. thereon to 
cover the compensation of architects, superintend- 
ents, advertising, and other contingent expenses, 


| and so much as may be required to purchase suit- 


able sites for said buildings, be, and the same are 
hereby, appropriated for the purposes aforesaid, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated: Provided, That no money hereby 
appropriated shall be used or applied for the = 
or 
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the site of such building in each case shall be vested 
in the United States, and unul the State shall also 
duly release and relinquish to the United States 
the right to tax or in any way assess said site or 
property of the United States that may be thereon 
during the time that the United States shall be or 
remain the owner thereof. 

‘That the compensation of the collector of cus- 
toms at Sandusky, Toledo, and Cleveland, be 
hereafter the same as is now allowed by law tothe 
collector at Detroit. 

That the provisions of the act of February 
twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
‘to regulate the fees and costs to be allowed 
clerks, marshals, and attorneys of the circuit and 
district courts of the United States, and for other 
purposes, are hereby extended to the Territories 
of Minnesota, New Mexico, and Utah, as fully 
in all particulars as they would be had the word 
‘*Territories’’ been inserted in the sixthline after 
the word ‘‘States,’’ and the same had read ‘‘in the 
eeveral States and in the Territories of the United 
States.’’ This clause to take effect from and after 
the date of said act, and the accounting officers 
will settle the accounts within its purview accord- 
ingly. 


For the building of alight-house on the Govern- | 


ment reservation at Minnesota Point, near the 
head of Lake Superior, in the Territory of Minne- 
sota, fifteen thousand dollars. 

And for the construction of two light-houses in 
California, one at Crescent City, and one at ‘T'rin- 
ity Bay, fifteen thousand dollars each, should the 
Secretary of the Treasury decide that said light- 
houses were necessary, after proper examination 
and survey. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That Frank- 
Jin, in the collection district of Paso del Norte, 
‘Texas, be, and the same is hereby, made the port 
of entry of said district instead of Frontera; and 
the collector shall reside thereat. 


Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the trea- 
ties made during the present Congress with the | 
Indian tribes, and those to be made in future, | 


shall be published as the laws and other treaties 


in the newspapers of such States and Territories | 


as the Secretary of the Interior may think expe- 
dient. 

That, in the settlement of the accounts of E. F. | 
Beale, late superintendent of Indian affairs in 
California, the accounting officers of the Treasury 
be authorized to allow him the amount actually 
maid to an interpreter during the years eighteen 
Condiont and fifty-three and eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, upon producing satisfactory vouchers | 
therefor. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of seven hundred and sixty-five dollars, the bal- | 
ance of two thousand two hundred dollars, di- 
rected to be paid James F, Miller and Pyne-y-oh- | 
te-mah, or either of them, by the Senate amend- 
ment to the treaty with the Miami Indians, made 
in August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, be, and 
the same is hereby, directed to be paid to the said 
Muller and Pyne-y-oh-te-mah, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

To pay this amount for interest due to the 
Chickasaws, at the rate of five per centum per 
annum, in pursuance of the treaty of eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two, on the sum of one hundred 
and twelve thousand forty-two dollars and ninety- 
nine cents improperly charged to said nation, ac- 
cording to the decision of the proper accounting 
officers of the Treasury, from the first of Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, until 
the ninth of March, eighteen hundred and fifty, 
seventy-two thousand nine hundred and sixty 
dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Sec. 16. .dnd be it further enacted, That the Secre- 
tary of che Treasury be, and he is‘hereby, au- | 
thorized and directed to cause to be constructed | 
the following buildings: 


At Bristol, Rhode Island, for the accommoda- | 


tion of the custom-house and post office, a build- | 
ing of brick, with fire-proof floers, constructed of 
iron beams and brick work, iron roof, shutters, | 
sills, &c., twenty-five feet by thirty, and twenty- | 
five feet high, to cost not more than twelve thou- | 
sand five hundred dollars. 
At Pensacola, Florida, for the accommodation 
of the custom-house, post office, and United States | 
court, @ buiding of like materials, thirty-five by 
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fifty feet, and forty feet high, to cost not more | 


than thirty-five thousand dollars. 
At Cleveland, Ohio, for the accommodation of 
the custom-house, post office, and United States 


| 


court, a building of stone, eighty-five by sixty | 


feet, and sixty feet high, of like floors, beams, 


roof, shutters, &c., to cost not more than eighty- | 


eight thousand dollars. 

At Piattsburg, New York, for the accommo- 
dation of the custom-house, post office, and United 
States court, a building of brick, of like floors, 
roof, beams, shutters, &c., forty-five feet by sixty, 
and forty-eight feet high, to cost not more than 
fifty thousand dollars. 


At Alexandria, Virginia, to accommodate the | 


custom-house, post office, and United States court, 
a building of brick, of like floors, beams, roof, 


shutters, &c., forty-five feet by sixty, and forty- | 


eight feet high, to cost not more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 


At Barnstable, Massachusetts, for the accommo- | 


dation of the custom-house and post office, a build- 


ing of brick, of like floors, beams, roof, shutters, | 
&c., forty-five feet by thirty-two, and thirty-two | 


feet in height, and to cost not more than twenty 
thousand dollars. 


Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That the 


several sums mentioned in the preceding section | 
of this act as the cost of the buildings therein | 
‘ authorized to be constructed, together with ten per | 


centum thereon to cover the compensation of 


vicinity of the national green-houses, know 


architects, superintendents, advertising, and other || 
contingent expenses, and so much as may be | 
required to purchase suitable sites for said build- | 


ings, be, and the same are hereby, appropriated 
for the purposes aforesaid, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Pro- 


vided, That no money hereby appropriated shall | 


be used or applied for the purposes mentioned 
until a valid title to the land for the site of such 
buildings, in each case, shall be vested in the 


United States, and until the State shall also duly | 


release and relinquish to the United States the right 


| to tax or in any way assess said site or the prop- 


| erty of the United States that may be thereon, | 


during the time that the United States shall be or 
remain the owner thereof. 
Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That the 


and — to credit the secretary of the Terri- 
tory of Minnesota,in the settlement of his ac- 


counts, with the sum of eight hundred and eighty- | 
five dollars, the amount paid by the said secretary | 
for collecting, indexing, and superintending the | 


printing of the statutes of said Territory for the 


| years eighteen hundred and forty-nine, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


two, and eighteen hundred and fifty-three; and 


for arranging, indexing, and in part, reporting, the | 


decisions of the supreme court of said Territory, 
under joint resolution of the Legislative Assembly 
of said Territory, passed in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three. 

Sec. 19. @nd be it further enacted, That the 
ot accounting officer of the Department of the 
nterior be authorized and directed to audit and 
settle the claim of John Random, deceased, a 


| friendly Creek Indian, (of the half-breeds,) for 


; 


losges sustained and property destroyed by the 
hostile Creek Indians in the war of eighteen hun- 


dred and fourteen, in such manner and upon such 


terms as may be just and equitable; the amount, 


when so ascertained, to be paid out of any money | 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the | 


heirs and legal representatives of the said John 
Random: Provided, That the amount shall not 
exceedghe sum of five thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That there 


shall be appointed a consul general te reside in the | 


British North American colonies, with a salary of 
four thousand dollars per annum; and the sum of 


four thousand dollars is hereby apprepriated for 


that object. 


For the reimbursement of the Patent Office fund | 
for moneys heretofore paid out of appropriations | 


of acts of Congress for seeds and the collection of || 


agricultural statistics, forty thousand and seventy- 


eight dollars and seventy-eight cents, to be paid | 


out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 


' appropriated. 
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For filling up and draining the grounds ip the 
the botanic garden, and for walling with beick a 
creek which passes through the same, twely, 
thousand dollars. 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That the sy» 
of twenty-five thousand dollars be, and the sais 
is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in th 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to ay the 
necessary expenses of six companies of yolyp. 
teers called into the service of the United States 
by Brigadier General Smith, in the State of Texas 
se be paid under the direction of the Secretary of 

ar. 

That the President be authorized to appoint 
during the recess of Congress, to be nominated t, 
the Senate for confirmation at the next session 
the register and receiver of the land office for the 
Umpqua land district, in the Territory of Oregon 
established by the act of February seventeenth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, to take effect on 
the seventeenth of May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five. 

Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, 
authorize the employment of temporary clerks by 
superintendents of Indian affairs, on such occa- 
sions and for such periods of time as he may deem 
necessary to the public service; for which purpose 
there is hereby appropriated the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, That the 
seventh section of the act of eighteenth January, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, entitled * An 
act supplementary to an act establishing the Mint 
and regulating the coin of the United States,”’ be 
so amended as to extend the allowance for the 
annual salary of the clerks in the branch Mint of 
the United States at New Orleans to eighteen hun- 
dred dollars each, from and after the first day of 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, at the dis- 
cretion of the officers authorized by law to appoint, 
with the approbation of the President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

That the accounting officers of the Treasury are 
hereby authorized to allow to the secretary of the 
Territory of Nebraska the difference between the 


elve 


| salary of the Governor of said Territory and his 
proper accounting officers of the Treasury of the || 
United States be, and they are hereby, authorized | 


° 


salary as secretary during the period he acted as 
Governor after the decease of, and until the arrival 
in the Territory of the successor of, the late Gov- 
ernor Burt; which amount, after being ascertained, 
is payable out of the appropriation ‘* for salaries of 
Governor, three judges, and secretary’’ of said 
Territory, as made by Congress for the fiscal year 
nuns June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
ve. 

Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, That the tenth 
section of the act making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian de- 
partment and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, approved July thirty-first, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, be carried into 
effect by paying the valuations ascertained and 
reported by Messrs. Upton and Summey, and 
other official assessors, as ordered by the commis- 
sioners under the Cherokee treaty of eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five and eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six, with interest on said valuations, respect- 
ively, from the date of the said commissioners’ 
orders for assessment; and that the Secretary o! 
the Interior be further directed to fill the blanks in 
such awards as are on his files with such amounts, 
respectively, as may be established by proof ol 
value satisfactory to him, and pay the same. 

For taking up and relaying and renewing 80 
much as has washed away at the sewer along F'!- 
teenth street west, contiguous to the public grounds 
south of the President’s, three thousand dollars. 

Sec. Qin dnd be it further enacted, That the first 
assistant examiners in the Patent Office shall be 
rated as of the fourth class of clerks, and the sec- 
ond assistant examiners, machinist, and librarian 
as of the third class. - 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be author- 
ized and required to settle and adjust the accounts 


of John Adair, collector of the custems at Astoria, 


Oregon, upon fair and equitable principles, taking 
into consideration the particular circumstances 0! 
the case. 

Sec 26 And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be paid to the surveyor general of Washingion 
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Territory and the officers employed under him the | fifty, and act passed March first, eighteen hundred 
same amount of compensation as is allowed to the | and fifty-five, twelve thousand dollars. 
survey Or general of New Mexico and the officers For expenses of the reconnoissance of the Sec. 5. ind be it further enacted, That no war- 
ployed under him. ; boundary line between the Choctaw and Chick- rant issued under the provisions of this act shall 
Sec. 27. ind be it further enacted, That, in ac- | asaw Indians, one thousand dollars. | be located on any public lands except such as 
cordance with the memorial of the Menomonee Kor fulfilling the treaty with the Wyandot | shall at the time be subject to sale at either the 
jndians to the President and Congress, dated the | Indians of thirty-first January, eighteen hundred || minimum or lower graduated prices. 
fourth of October, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and fifty-five: Provided. That the appropriations Sec. 6. ind be i further enacted, That the re- 
snd executed in general council of the nation, | made for said indians by the Indian appropriation | gisters and receivers of the several land offices shall 
ie Secretary of the Treasury pay to Richard W. | bill passed at this session of Congress are hereby | be severally authorized io charge and receive for 
Thompson, out of any money in the Treasury repealed, one hundred and twenty-eight thousand | their services in locating all warrants under the 
pot otherwise appropriated, one half of theamount | five hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven | provisions of this act the same compensation or 
stipulated in said memorial, and in an agreement | cents. percentage to which they are entitled by law for 
of said Indians with said ‘Thompson, dated the | For arrearages due the Choctaw Indians under || sales of the public lands, for cash, at the rate of 
jfteenth of February, eighteen hundred and fifty- | various treaty stipulations, as per report on state- | $1 25 per acre; the said compensation to be paid 
one, for his services as attorney for said Fndians || ment of the proper accounting officer of the Treas- || by the assignees or holders of such warrants. 
in the prosecution of aclaim in their behalf for | ury transmitted by the Secretary of the Interior, || Sec. 7. dnd be it further enacted, That the pro- 
additional compensation for lands ceded by them | in answer to a resolution of the Senate of the | visions of this act and all the bounty land laws 
jo the United States by the treaty of eighteen hun- | tenth March, eigateen hundred and fifty-three, to | heretofore passed by Congress, shall be extended 
dred and forty-eight, and that the sum so paid be | be paid over or expended for the benefit of the | to Indians, in the same manner and to the same 
deducted from the annuities, when due and pay- | Choctaw nation, as may be requested by the au- || extent as if the said Indians had been white men. 
able, that are to be paid to the said Indians under | thorized delegation thereof now in Washing on, | 


nd Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the offi- 
the treaty of the twelfth of May, eighteen hun- || ninety-two thousand two hundred and fifty-eight | cers and soldiers of the revolutionary war, or their 
dred and fifty-four, and the amendments thereto. 


ly~ dollars and fifty-cents. widows or minor children, shall be entitled to the 
For rebuilding and repairs of the building for Approven, March 3, 1855. | benefits of this act. 
the branch Mint at New Orleans, fifty-five thou- 


|, Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the bene- 

sand dollars, —_ || fits of this act shall be applied to and embrace 

For the erection of a building for a court-house, those who served as volunteers at the invasion of 

post office, and other public purposes at Indian- Piattsburg, in September, 1814; also, at the battle 

apolis, Indiana, fifty thousand dollars. || of King’s Mountain, in the revolutionary war, 
Sec. 28. And be it further enacted, That, to en- | 


3. of |; and the battle of Nickajock against the confeder- 
tule the President of the United States to contract || * Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || ated savages of the South. 
with Hiram Powers for some work of art, exe- 


é sentatives of the United States of .Jmerica in Congress | Sec. 10. dnd be it further enacted, That the pro- 
cited or to be executed by him, and suitable for | assembled, ‘That each of the surviving commis- || visions of this act shall apply to the chaplains who 
jeornament of the Capitol, a sum not exceeding | sioned and non-commissioned officers, musicians, || served with the army in the several wars of the 
wenty-five thousand dollars. | and privates, whether of regulars, volunteers, ran- |; country. 

Sec. 29. And be it further enacted, That the) gers, or militia, who were regularly mustered into Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to ¢ell the | the service of the United States, and every officer, || visions of this act be applied to those who served 
United States court-house and the water lot belong- | commissioned and non-commissioned, seaman, || as volunteers atthe attack on Lewistown, in Dela- 
ing to the United States at Detroit, Michigan, on | ordinary seaman, marine, flotilia-man, clerk, and || ware, by the British fleet, in the war of 1812 and 
which the custom-house, post office, and court- | landsman in the Navy, in any of the wars in which || 1815. 
house were directed to be constructed, under the | this country has been engaged since seventeen hun- \| Approvep, March 3, 1855. 
provisions of the second section of theact approved | dred and ninety, and each of the survivors of the || ——_— 
ith August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four; and || militia, or volunteers, or State troops of any State |! Pugric, LX V.—.4n Act to increase the Compensa- 
io apply so much of the proceeds as may be ne- || or Territory, called into military service, and reg- || 


, ) tion of the Registers of Land Offices and Receivers 
cessary to the purchase of a suitable site for said | ularly mustered therein, and whose services have | of Public Monevs under the ect entitled “‘ 4n Act 
building as is therein provided for, and on which 


aie an ; been paid by the United States, shall be entitled || t Graduate and Reduce the Price of the Public 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to | to receivea certificate or warrant from the Depart- || Fands to Actual Settlers and Cultivators.” 
erect said building. 


: ment of the Interior for one hundred and sixty 
For fulfilling treaty with the Chippewa Indians, | acres of land; and where any of those who have || 
negotiated February twenty-second, eighteen hun- | been so mustered into service and paid shall have |) 
dred and fifty-five, one hundred and ninety-seven 


i 
received a certificate or warrant he shall beentitled | saliabelis wit addin isediinas ulini Gaanian oho 
. ~ J } t 1c »yS BS! Cc 
thousand two hundred and eighty-six dollars and | : ge - ty a ¥' ae ‘ae ae 
sixty-six cents. amount of pay for each and every entry of lan 


to a certificate or warrant for such quantity of land || 
| 
' 
i ‘ - i . ide he . An c t } t 
For fulfilling treaties with the Winnebagoes, per || have heretofore received, one hundred and sixty | made under the act entitled “An act to graduate 
} 
i 
' 


existing laws regulating the assignment, transfer, 
and location of bounty land warrants. 


et! 








Posuic, LXIV.—An Act in addition te certain Acts 
granting Bownly Land to certain Officers and Sol- 
diers who have been engaged in the Mililary Service 
of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Slates of «Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That each register of a land office and 


as will make, in the whole, with what he may | 
id redu : s lands to actu 
articles of twenty-seventh February, eighteen hun- and reduce the price of the public lands to actual 


acres to each such person having served as afore- onde oid anliteanhnn # phueitedy Ena tdi 
A . ° : | 5 cui tors , 4 7us { I 
dred and fifty-five, seventy-three thousand seven | said: Provided, The person so having been in ser- | Pe es ae eee eee a 
hundred dollars. 


vice shall not receive said land warrant if it shall || “'s=tee" hundred and fifty-four, as such officer is 
For fulfilling the articles with the Umpquas and 


by law entitied to receive for siinilar entries of land 
at the minimum price of one dollar and twenty-five 


appear by the muster-rolis of his regiment or corps | 
Calapooias of the Umpqua valley, Oregon, of the | that he deserted or was dishonorably discharged 


from service: Provided further, That the Lenefits 
of this section shall be heid to extend to wagon- 
masters and teamsters who may have been em- 


twenty-ninth November, eighteen huncred and 
fifty-four, twenty-three thousand nine hundred 
and eighty dollars. 


cents per acre: Provided, ‘That the whole amount 


| 
rf received per year shall in no case exceed the lim- 


itation fixed by existing laws. 


For fulfilling the articles negotiated November | ployed, under the direction of competent authority || Arrnoven, March 3, 1855. 


eighteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, with || in time of war, in the transportation of military | aa " os ; 

tertain bands of Chasta, Scoton, and Umpqua In- || stores and supplies. i Pusuic, LXVI.—.4n Act making Appropriations for 
dians, thirty-five thousand seven hundred and | Sxc. 2. And be it further enacted, That in case || é «Vaval Service for the year ending a figs, 
ughty dollars. } of the death of any person who, if living, would |) & June, one thousand eight hundred and fifly-siz. 

For fulfilling treaty with the Rogue river Irr- || be entitied to a certificate or warrant as aforesaid |, Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
dians per articles of fifteenth November, eighteen || under this act, leaving a widow, or, if no widow, || sentatives of the United States of /Imerica in Congress 
hundred and fifty-four, two thousand one hundred || a minor child or children, such widow, or, if no || assembied, That the following sums be, and the 
and fifty dollars. | widow, such minor child or children, shall be en- | same are hereby, appropridted, to be paid out of 

For fulfilling the articles negotiated December || titled to receive a certificate or warrant for the | any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, || same quantity of land that such deceased person | priated, for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
with certain bands of Indians of Puget’s Sound, | would be entitled to receive under the provisions || one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six: 
Washington Territory, sixteen thousand five hun- | of this act if now living: Provided, That a subse- | For pay of commission, warrant, and petty 
dred dollars. || quent marriage shall not impair the right of ary | officers and seamen, including the engineer corps 

For fulfilling the articles negotiated January || such widow to such warrant if she bea widow at | of the Navy, three million five hundred and fifteen 
tenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, with cer- || the time of making her application: 4nd provided | thousand one hundred and eleven dollars: Pro- 
tain confederated bands of Calapooia, Molala, and || further, That those shail be considered minors | vided, That the compensation of the chiefe of Bu- 
Clockamas Indians, of Oregon, sixty-two thou- || who are so at the time this act shall take effect. | reau of Construction, Equipment, and Repair, and 
sand two hundred and sixty dollars. Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in no| of Medicine and Surgery, be the same as now 

For the increased pay of Indian agents and pay || case shall any such certificate or warrant be issued | aliowed to the other Chiefs of Bureaus of the Navy 
of additional agents authorized by the act passed || for any service less than fourteen days, except | Department, and that the deficiency be paid out of 
frst March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six || where the person shal! actually have been engaged | any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
thousand three hundred and seventy-five dollars. || in battle, and unless the party claiming such cer- | priated. 

For the increase of pay to Indian sub-agents, || tificate or warrant shal) establish hie or her right For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, 
authorized by the act passed March first, eighteen || thereto by recorded evidence of said service. and all the civil establishments at the several navy- 
hundred and fifty-five, one thousand three hundred Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said cer- | yards and stations, one hundred and twenty-four 
and thirty-four dollars. tificates or warrants may be assigned, transferred, | thousand four hundred and eighty dollars. And 

For pay of three Indian agents in California,per || and located by the warrantees, their assignees, or | such further sums as may be necessary for pay- 
acttwenty-eighth September, eighteen hundred and || their heirs-at-law, according to the provisions of '' ing to the clerks and others in the Washington 
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navy-yard the compensation authorized by theact 
approved April twenty-second, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four. That in lieu of two thousand dol- 
lars per annum, the maximum of compensation 
now allowed by law to navy agents, there shail be 
allowed two per centum on the first hundred thou- 


sand dollars or under disbursed by them, and one | 


percentdm on every succeeding one hundred thou- 
sand dollars or under disbursed by them, until the 
compensation reaches the sum of three thousand 
dollars per annum, which amount shall be the max- 
jmum of compensation for said agents: Provided, 
‘That the compensation named herein shall be in 


lieu of all extra compensation for services of every | 


nature and description rendered by navy agents, 
by order of the Navy Department, from and after 
the passage of this act: Ind provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shail be construe to re- | 
duce the salary to which any navy agent is entitled | 
under existing laws. 

For provisions for commission, warrant, and 
petty officers and seamen, including engineers and 
marines attached to vessels for sea-service, six 
hundred and eighty-six thousand two hundred | 
dollars, 

That the purser of the navy-yard at Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, shall, from and after 
the passage of this act, receive the same pay as is 
now allowed by law to the pursers at the navy- 
yards at Boston, New York, Norfolk, and Pen- 
sacola: Provided, ‘That when pursers of the Navy 
shall be appointed inspectors of provisions, cloth- 
ing, and small-stores, they shall, while so acting, 
receive the same compensation as the pursers of 
the navy-yard to which they may be attached. 

‘or surgeons’ necessaries and appliances for the 
sick and hurt of the Navy, including the marine 
corps, thirty-four thousand three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 

For increase, repair, armament, and equipment 
of the Navy, including the wear and tear of ves- 
sels in commission, fuel for steamers, and pur- 
chase of hemp for the Navy, two million seven 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

‘Yo continue the construction of the six steam | 
frigates authorized to be built by an act of the first 
session of the Thirty-Third Congress, three mil- 
lion of dollars. 

For Stevens’s war steamer, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Navy may, at his discretion, apply 
the said sum, in whole or in part, during the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five. | 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to carry 
into effect the ‘joint resolution respecting the 
Arctic expedition commanded by Passed Assistant 
Surgeon E. K. Kane,’’ or so much thereof as ma 
be necessary, one hundred and fifty thousand dot- 
lars. | 

For ordnance and ordnance stores and small- 
arms, including incidental expenses, five hundred 
and forty thousand dollars, . 

For preparing for publication the American 
Nautical Almanac, twenty thousand eight hundred 
and eighty dollars. 

For the purchase of nautical instruments re- 
quired for the use of the Navy, for repairs of the 
same, and also of astronomical instruments; and 
for the purchase Of. nautical books, maps, and 
charts, and for backing and binding the same, 
twenty-three thousand dollars. 

For printing and publishing sailing directions, | 
hydrographical survey, and astronomical observa- | 
tions, ten thousand dollars. 

For models, drawing and copying, postage, 
freight, and transportation, and for working litho- 
graphic press, including chemicals, for keeping 
grounds in order, for fuel and lights, and for all 
other contingent expenses of the hydrographical | 
office and United States Observatory, seven thou- 
sand six hundred dollars. 

For continuing the publication of the series of 
wind and current charts, and for defraying all the 
expenses connected therewith, eighteen thousand | 
dollars. 

For the wages of persons employed at the 
observatory and hydrographical office, viz: one 
lithographer, one instrument maker, two watch- 


men, and one porter, three thousand one hundred | 
and sixty dollars. 


|| were tested. 


_ and machineshop, and necessary tools for the same; 
| and repairs of all kinds, two hundred and fifty-five 


'chinery for smithery; carpenters’ shop; oakum | 
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To enable the Secretary of the Navy to pay the | 
salary of Professor James P. Espy, for the cur- | 
rent fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen | 
hundred and fifty-six, two thousand dollars; the 
payment to be made in the same manuer and 
under the like control as former appropriations for 
meteorological observations. 

For contingent expenses that may accrue for | 
the following purposes, viz: Freight and trans- 
portation, printing and stationery, advertising in 
newspapers, books, maps, models, and drawings, 
purchase and repair of fire-engines and machinery, 
repairs of, and attending to, steam-engines in navy- | 
yards, purchase and maintenance of horses and 
oxen, and driving teams, carts, timber wheels, 
and the purchase and repairs of workmen’s tools, 
postage of public letters, fuel, oil, and candles for 
navy-yards and shore stations, pay of watchmen, 
and incidental labor, not chargeable to any other 
appropriauion, labor attending the delivery of 
stores on civil stations, wharfege, dockage, and 
rent, traveling expenses of officers and others 
under orders, funeral expenses, store and office | 
rent, stationery, fuel, commissions and pay of | 
clerks to navy agents and storekeepers, flags, awn- 
ings, and packing boxes, premiums and other éx- 
penses of recruiling, apprehending deserters, per 
diem pay to persons attending courts-martial and 
courts of inquiry, and other services authorized 
by law, pay to judges-advocate, pilotage and tow- 
age of vessels, and assistance to vessels in distress, | 
bills of health, and quarantine expenses of the 
United States Navy in foreign poris, eight hun- 
dred and forty two thousand and forty-eight dol- | 
lars. 

lor repair of buildings and grounds, for the || 
necessary additions and repairs to the works for | 
heating the buildings, and support of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, thirty thou- | 
sand and forty-four dollars and twenty-two cents. | 

For repair of buildings, for the necessary addi- 
tions and repairs to the works for heating the 
buildings, and support of the Naval Academy at | 
Annapolis, Maryland, twenty-five thousand and | 
forty-four dollars and twenty-two cents; for con- 
tinuing the sea-wall along the northern front of the 
academy grounds, grading, draining, and filling | 
in jow grounds, and for keeping the grounds in | 
order, twenty-three thousand dollars. 

For repainting, calking, and for other repairs 
of the floating balance dry dock, basin, and rail- 
way at the navy-yard, Pensacola, the sum of ten 
thousand dollars. 

And the Secretary of the Navy is hereby au- | 
thorized to receive the said works: Provided, That | 
it shall appear from the certificates of the officers 
appointed by the Government to superintend and | 
direct in the construction thereof that the same 
have been faithfully built according to the stipula- 
tions of the contract, and that a ship furnished by | 
the contractors, at their own expense, has been 
successfully docked and hauled on and off the land | 
by the railway of equal or greater weight and | 
displacement than the ships by which the docks, | 
basins, and railways at Philadelphia and Kittery | 


For construction, extension, and completion of | 
the following objects, and for contingent expenses | 
at the several navy-yards, viz: \ 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire.—For completing | 
coopers’ shop and watchmen’s quarters; dredging 
front of basin; dock basin; sewer and drainage; 
removing ledge; back of timber shed; paving; flue 
boiler at smithery; repairs of a floating dock; for 
a new shell-house for safe-keeping of shells; and | 
repairs of all kinds, fifty-eight thousand two hun- | 
dred and fifty-eight dollars. 

Boston.—For removing and altering coal-house || 
at smithery; stone wall north side of timber-dock, || 
and filling area around machine shop and smith- || 
ery; packing-house and cooperage; rebuilding || 
dock-engine boiler-house; paving area around dry | 
dock; paving between sheds numbers thirty-one | 


'and thirty-three; extension of city sewer to sea- || 


wail; finishing coal-house at ropewalk; machinery | 
for machine shop and smithery; steam-engine and | 
pump forropewalk ; completing the foundery, boiler | 


thousand three hundred and twenty-two dollars. | 
New York.—For extension of smithery; ma- || 





ett ee 
— — 


shop; quay-wall; paving and flagging; dredo;,. 
channels; timber and knee slip; dry dock pays. 
ment; filling in low places and grading; oakun 
picker; and completing the foundery, boiler an 
maehine shop, and necessary tools for the on 
three hundred and forty-five thousand nine jy)’ 
dred and forty-six dollars. For this sum required 
to pay amount due for iron work for engine-houss 
nine thousand five hundred dollars; for repairs of 
ail kinds, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Philadelphia.—For adding sixty feet to shir. 
house F'; roof of ship-house F; roof to ship-hovss 
G; wharf number four; dredging channels; repairs 
of dry dock; and repairs of all kinds, sixty-siy 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

Washington.—For ordnance building; completing 
cradle to marine railway; extension of boiler shop: 
conversion of ordnance to machine shop; forge 
shop for new steam hammer; shoring ways in ship. 
house T; lining walls of slip; pavements, drains, 
and gutters; grading and filling low places; raising 
roof of brass foundery; fire-engine house; dredging 
channels; reservoir for water; gas-pipes and fix. 
tures; and repairs of all kinds, one hundred and 
ninety-two thousand three hundred and eighty-six 
dollars. 

Norfolk.—For continuing quay-wall; reservoirs 
for rain water; dredging channels; foundery; engine 
of dry dock; ¢garpenters’ work-shop; rail tracks 
and cars at St. Helena; scows, landing cranes, and 
derricks; steam-boxes and boilers; pitch-house: 
completing the foundery, boiler and machine shops, 
and necessary tools for the same; and repairs of 
all kinds, three hundred and twenty-one thousand 
three hundred and seventeen dollars. 

Pensacola.—For permanent wharf, deep basin, 
and dredging; coping for basin; filling in and pav- 
ing; and removing sunk caisson; paint shop and 
cooperage, (to complete;) repairs of cisterns num- 
bers fourteen, twenty-five, and twenty-six; water. 
pipes to permanent wharf; guard-houce at west 
gate; shell-house; lightning conductors; railway 
to spar-house; steam-box; fire-engine house; and 
repairs of all kinds, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For repairs of officers’ houses, number one to 
thirteen, rebuilding small stables, repairs of war- 
rant officers’ houses, guard-house, and building 
three kitchens, twelve thousand dollars. 

Sackett’s Harbor.—For repairs of all kinds, two 





| thousand dollars. 


San Francisco.—For completing store-house; 


| completing blacksmiths’ shop; completing carpen- 


ters’ shop; wharf; grading and leveling yard; 
houses for quarters; and repairs of all kinds, three 
hundred and forty-five thousand dollars. 


Hor continuation of basin and railway, four | 


hundred thousand dollars. 
For Hospitals: 


At Boston, Massachusetts.—For repairs of all 
kinds, six thousand dollars, 


At New York, New York.—For inclosing wall; 7 


repairs of buildings and fences; grading and cem- 
etery; machinery; labor; and repairs of all kinds, 


|, nineteen thousand two hundred and seventy dol- | 


lars. 

At Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—For repairing 
Jower floor of main building; improving wharf 
property; repairs to furnaces, grates, and ranges; 


| gas, house cleaning, and white-washing; water 


rent; furniture, and repairs to same; and repairs 


| of all kinds, seven thousand one hundred dollars. 


At Norfolk, Virginia.—For repairs of hospital 
and dependencies, one thousand two hundred do!- 
ars. 

At Pensacola, Florida.—For water-closets; light- 
ning conductors; draining ponds; wall around 
burial ground; and repairs of all kinds, nineteen 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight dollars. 


For Magazines: 


At Portsmouth, New Hampshire.—For repairs of 


all Kinds, five hundred dollars. . 
At Boston, Massachusetts.—For fire-proof build- 

ing for loaded shells; house for unloaded shells and 

work-shop; platforms for stowing shot; addition 


| store-house for gun-carriages; and for repairs of all 
| kinds, twenty-two thousand dollars. 


At New York, New York.—For gunners’ house 


at Ellis’s Island, machinery, and fitting room for 


its use; gun-carriage shop; building for stow'ng 
gun-carriages; fire-proof building for loaded shells; 
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building for unloaded shells; shot platforms; stow- 

ave, aud transportation of guns; and for repairs of 

4] is, one hundred and ten thousand dollars. 

~ 4t Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—For a fire-proof 

cing for loaded shells; purchase of land, mag- 

e, aud keeper’s house, and fitting room for 
jnance stores, twenty thousand dollars. 

~ 4 Washington, District of Columbia.—For a cap 

machine, (¥Wright’s patent;) rebuilding experi- 

mental battery, and fuel for ordnance foundery, 

ioe thousand five hundred dollars. . 
"It Norfolk, Virginia.—For fitting up store-house 
fr filling; shot platforms, and gun-skids, ten thou- 
gand dollars. 

t Pensacola, Florida.—For a fire-proof house 
for loaded shells; fitting room for ordnance stores, 
gun-skids, shot platforms, and repairs of maga- 
zines, eight thousand dollars. 


Marine Corps. 


For pay of the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians, and privates, clerks, messengers, 
stewards, and servanis; for rations and clothing 
for servants, Subsistence and additional rations for 
five years’ service of officers; for undrawn clothing 
and rations, bounties for reénlistments, and pay 
for unexpired terms of previous service, three 
hundred and twenty-three thousand two hundred 
and thirty-three dollars and ninety-four cents. 

For provisions for marines serving on shore, 
forty thousand nine hundred and thirty-four dol- | 
lars and seventy-five cents. 

For clothing, fifty-five thousand two hundred 
and sixty-four dollars, 

or fuel, twenty thousand one hundred and 
eighty dollars and sixty-two cents. 

for military stores, repairs of arms, pay of 
armorer; for accouterments, ordnance stores, flags, 
drums, fifes, and musical instruments, nine thou- 
sand dollars. 

For transportation of officers and troops, and 
expenses of recruiting, twelve thousand dollars. 

For repairs of barracks, and rent of temporary 
varracks and offices, eight thousand dollars. 

For contingencies, viz: l’reight, ferriage, cartage, 
end wharfage, compensation to judges-advocate, 
per diem for attending courts-martial and courts of 
inquiry; for constant labor, house rent in lieu of 
quarters, burial of deceased marines, printing, 
advertising, stationery, forage, postage, pursuit of 
deserters, candles, oil, straw, furniture, bed-sacks, 
spades, shovels, axes, picks, and carpenters’ tools, 
expense of a horse for messenger, pay of matron, 
washerwoman, and porter for the hospital at 
headquarters, thirty-one thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

ror fuel, twenty thousand one hundred and 
eighty dollars and sixty-two cents. 

For military stores, repairs of arms, pay of 
armorer; for accouterments, ordnance stores, flags, 
drums, fifes, and musical instruments, nine thou- | 
sand dvilars. ' 

For transportation of officers and troops, and 
sznenses of recruiting, twelve thousand dollars. 

For repairs of barracks, and rent of temporary 
barracks and offices, eight thousand dollars. 

For contingencies, viz: Freight, ferriage, cart- | 
age, and wharfage, compensation to judges-advo- 
vate, per diem for attending court-martial and | 
courts of inquiry; for constant labor, house rent 
in lieu of quarters, burial of deceased marines, 
printing, advertising, stationery, forage, postage, | 
pursuit of deserters, candles, oil, straw, furniture, 
bed-sacks, spades, shovels, axes, picks, and car- 
penters’ tools, expense of a horse fora messenger, 
py of matron, washerwoman, and porter for the 

ospital at headquarters, thirty-one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is hereby authorized to permit 
the Seavy’s Island Bridge Company to connect 
with the navy-yard at Kittery, Maine, a bridge 
extending thereto from said Seavy’s Island, at 
such point thereon as he shall direct, and may | 
= a right of way through said yard from said | 

ridge, in such direction and under such regula- 
tions as the commandant of the yard for the time 


being shall establish, under the authority of the 


Laws of the United States, 


said right of way may at any time be discontinued 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

For two clerks or assistants employed from the 
commencement of the present fiscal year in the 
United States naval astronomical expedition, to 
be paid as the first or lowest class of clerks, de- 
ducting the present rate of compensation, fourteen 
handred dollars. 

For their compensation for the next fiscal year, 
twenty-four hundred dollars, or at that rate so long 
as they may be necessarily employed. And that 
the salary of the surveyor of customs at the port 
of Cairo, Illinois, shall be eight hundred dollars 
per annum instead of the sum now allowed by 
law. 

For the erection of a marine hospital at Galena, 
Illinois, fifteen thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, That the right 


|| of way, one hundred feet in width, through the 


| land reserved west of the navy-yard, Pensacola, 
be, and the same is hereby, granted to Jasper 
Strong, George Terrill, and their associates, for the 
construction of a railroad from the Perdido river, 
on the most direct and practicable route, to the 
waters of the Pensacola bay, and the use of any 
timber or other materials alcng the route of said 
| road and within half a mile on each side thereof, 
| which may be necessary in the construction there- 

of; and at the terminus of said road on Pensacola 

bay the said Strong, Terrill, and their associates 


shall have the privilege of erecting a wharf and of | 


establishing a depot for lumber and other articles, 
| not more than one acre in extent: Provided, Said 
road shall be constructed on such line, and the 
terminus be at such point on Pensacola bay as 
shall be approved by the Navy Department: 4nd 
provided further, That this act shall not be so con- 
strued as to authorize said Strong, Terrill, and 
their associates to use or destroy any timber which 
the Navy Department may direct to be preserved 
for Navy purposes: 2nd provided further, That, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy, the 
privileges conferred by this act will not be preju- 
dicial to the public interest or public property. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That a like 
privilege in every respect to the grant herein made 
to Jasper Strong, George Terrill, and their asso- 
| clates be, and the same is hereby, granted to James 
Herron, of Escanovia county, and his associates, 
for the construction of a railroad from his steam 
saw and grist mills on the Perdido river, through 
the Government lands west of the navy-yard, to 
the bay of Pensacola. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the fifth 
section of the ** Act making appropriations for 
the naval service for the year ending the thirtieth 





of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five,’ ap- | 


proved August fifth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, shall not be so construed as in anw cee +5 
reduce the pay of the Soaiswain, carpenters, sail- 
makers, aad gunners of the Navy from the passage 
Oe aus GUS. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the sum 
of six thousand dollars, be and is hereby, appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
| otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of contin- 
uing experiments in testing Lieutenant Rodman’s 
| plan of casting cannon hollow, so as to effect the 

cooling of the mass from the interior instead of the 
| exterior. 


| Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the sal- 


| ary of the assistant astronomer at the National 
| Observatory shall uereafter be two thousand five 
| hundred dollars. 

| Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the fol- 
lowing sums be, and the same are — appro- 
| priated, to be paid out of any money in the Treas- 
ury.not otherwise appropriated, for the year ending 
the thirtieth of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six: 

For the transportation of the mails from New 
York to Liverpool and back, eight hundred and 
nineteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

For transportation of the mails from New York 
to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Havana, 


| 


| and Chagres, and back, two hundred and sixty- 


_ one thousand dollars. 
For transportation of the mails from Panama to 


Navy Department: Provided, That no expense California and Oregon and back, three hundred 
whatever in connecting said bridge with said yard, | and twenty-eight thousand three hundred and fifty 
or making said way across the same, shall be in- | dollars. ; 

curred by the United States; and said bridge and | For carrying out the contract entered into by 
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the Post Office Department, under the provisions 
of the actapproved thirtieth August, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-two, establishing a tri- 
monthly mail by steam-vesse!s betwee. New Or- 
leans and Vera Cruz, via Tampico, sixty-nine 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
Sec. 9. dnd be it further enacted, That the fol- 
lowing sums be, and the same are hereby, appro- 
priated for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending the thirtieth of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury arising from the revenues 
of said Department, in conformity to the act of the 
second July, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six: 
lor transportation of the mails, in two steam- 
| ships, from New York, by Southampton, to Bre- 
men, and back, at one hundred thousand dollars 
for each ship; and in two steamships from New 
York, by Cowes, to Havre, and back, at seventy- 
five thousand dollars for each ship, under the con- 
tract with the Ocean Steam Navigation Company 
of New York, three hundred and fifty thousand 

| dollars. P 

| Fortransportation of the mails between Charies- 
ton and Havana, a sum not exceeding fifty thou- 

sand dollars. 

For transportation of the mails across the Isth- 

mus of Panama, one hundred and fifty thousand 
| dollars. 
Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the fol- 
| lowing sums be, and the same are hereby, appro- 
priated to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
tor the service of the fiscal year ending the thirtieth 
| of June, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, 
| out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
| appropriated, namely: 

For transportation of the mails from New York 
to Ljverpel and back, five hundred and fifty-nine 
thousand two hundred and thirty-eight dollars 
and sixty-five cents. 
| For transportation of the mails from New York 
| to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Havana, 

and Chagres. and back, two hundred and two 
_ thousand three hundred and seventy-eight dollars 
| and twenty-one cents. 
| For transportation of the mails from Panama to 
California and Oregon and back, two hundred and 
forty-nine thousand two hundred and forty-two 
dollars and two cents. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the fol- 
| lowing sums be, and the same are hereby, appro- 
| priated for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
| ment for the year ending the thirtieth of June, one 
| thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, out of any 

moneys in the Treasury arising from the revenues 
| of said Department, in conformity to the act of 
| the second of Julv. one thousand eight huodred 
| and torty-six: 

For transportation of the mails, in two steam- 
ships, from New York, by Southampton, to Bre- 
| men and back, at one hundred thousand dollars 
| for each ship; and in two steamships from New 
| York, by Cowes, to Havre, and back, at seventy- 
five thousand dollars for each ship, under the con- 
| tract with the Ocean Steam Navigation Company 
| of New York, three hundred and fifty thousand 
| dollars. 

For transportation of the mails between Charies- 
ton and Havana, under the contract with M. C. 
Mordecai, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the transportation of the mails across the 
| Isthmus of Panama, one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. 
| Approvep, March 3, 1855. 





| Posuic, LX VII.—.4n Aet making Appropriations fur 
| the service of the Post Office Department during the 
| fiscal year ending the thirtieth of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-six. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Cungress 
| assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
| same are hereby, appropriated for the service of 
| the Post Office Department for the year ending the 
'| thirtieth of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
| fifty-six, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
| arising from the revenues of the said Department, 
| in conformity to the act of the second of July, one 
| thousand eight hundred and thirty-six: 
| For transportation of the mails, five million 
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nine hundred and eighty-one thousand nine hun- 


dred and thirty-eight dollars 
lor the transportation of the United States mail 


over the Michigan Central railroad, (five hundred 
d eiyhteen miles,) from the ninth of June, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-nine, to the twenty-eighth 


November, of the same year, five thousand one 
hundred and seventy-seven dollars and sixty cents. 

'or compensation to postmasters, two million 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For ship, steamboat, and way letters, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For wrapping-paper, forty-eight thousand dol- 
lara. 

For office furniture in the post offices, six thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For advertising, one hundred thousand dollars. 

Mor mati-bags, fifty-four thousand dollars. 

Mor blanka, eighty thousand dollars. 

Kor mail-locks, keys, and stamps, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

’or mai! depredations and special agents, fifty- 
eight thousand dollars. 

For clerks in the offices of postmasters, six hun- + 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Mor and stamped envelops, 
seventy thousand dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation to William M. F. Magraw, 
for carrying the mail on route number eight thou- 
eand nine hundred and eleven, from Independence, 
Missouri, to Great Salt Lake City, Utah Terri- 
tory, monthly, each way, according to the contract 
under which said service is now being performed, 
the sum of thirty-six thousand dollars per annum 
commencing with the eighteenth day of August, 
eighteen hundred and fitty-four, and continuing 
oue year, and in heu of the compensation therein 
stipulated: Provided, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, with the assentof the contractors, be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to annul said contract. 

Also, for compensation to Jacob Hale, for car- 
ryiog the mail on route number eight thousand 
hundred and tweive, from Independence, 
Missouri, to Santa Fé, Territory of New Mex- 
ico, monthly, each way, according to the contract 
under which said service is now being performed, 
the sum of twenty-two thousand dollars per an- 
num for one year from the eighteenth day of Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-four: Provided, 
‘hat the Postmaster General, with the assent of 
the contractors, be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to annul said contract. 

lor compensation to George HI. Giddings, for 
carrying the mail on route number twelve thou- 
sand nine hundred, from Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
to San Antonio, Texas, monthiv. each way, ac- 
CO.aerg tO the contract under which said service 
is now being performed, the sum of thirty-three 
thousand five hundred dollars per annum, com- , 
mencing with the eighteenth day of August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, continuing ene 
year, and in lieu of the compensation therein stipu- 
lated: Provided, That the Postmaster General, with 
the assent.of the contractors, be, and he is hereby, 
authorized toannul said contract. And that each 
contractor engaged or to be engaged in carrying 
mais through any of the Territories west of the 
Mississippi, shall have the privilege of occupying 
stations, at the rate of not more than one for every 
twenty miles of the route on which he carries a 
mail, and shall have a preémptive right therein, 
when the same shall be brought into market, to 
the extent of six hundred and forty acres, to be 
taken-contiguously, and to include his improve- 
ments, but no such preémptive right shall extend 
to any pass in a mountain or other defile. 

Sec. 2. And be it jurther enacted, That the fourth 
section of the act of Congress approved fifth Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department, during the fiscal year 
ending the thirtieth of June, one theusand eight 
hundred and fifty-five,’’ be, and the same is | 
hereby, continued for one year from August fifth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and that theallow- 
ance granted by said section to the deputy post- 
master at Washington city, District of Columbia, 
of one mill per pound upon the aggregate weight 
of public documents printed by order of Con- 
gress, and deposited in the office of the said post- || 


postage-stamps 


nine 


Laws of the United States. 


master to be mailed, shall be so construed as to 
commence on the fifth of August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Post- 
master General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to establish and put in operation a semi-monthly 
mail by sea from San Francisco, in the State of 
California, to Olympia, in the Territory of Wash- 
ington, touching at Humboldt Bay, Trinidad, and 
Crescent City, in the State of California, Port 
Orford, Gardiner City or Umpqua, and Astoria, 
in the Territory of Oregon; Shoxl-Water Bay, 
Fort Townsend, in the Territory of Washington, 
and at such other points as shall be designated by 
the Postmaster General: Provided, That the con- 
tract for the said service be advertised by the 
Postmaster General in pursuance of existing laws 
and let to the lowest bidder: And provided further, 
that the whole cost of said service shall not exceed 
the sum of one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars per annum: Provided further, that the Post- 
master General may, if he shall deem it for the 
public interest, contract for said service with the 
lowest bidder as aforesaid, under the advertised 
proposals heretofore made for mail service between 
the points aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the right 
to frank letters and documents now allowed by 
law to the Vice President be continued to those 


~ 


who have heretofore, or shall hereafter, hold that | 


office, during life. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all books, 
maps, and charts, or other publications entered fo. 
copyright, and which, under the act of August 
tenth, eighteen hundred and forty-six, are required 
to be deposited in the Library of Congress, and in 
the Smithsonian Institution, may be sent through 
the mail free of postage, under such regulations as 
the Postmaster General may prescribe. J 

Sec. 6. nd be it further enacted, That the Pest- 
master General be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
in the settlement of the accounts of the late post- 
master at Waterville, Maine, to allow such sum, 
in addition to the commissions which accrued at 
his office during his term of service, as will make 
his compensation equal to one hundred and seven- 
ty-five dollars per quarter, and cover all such ne- 
ceasary items of incidental expenses as have been 
usually incurred and allowed ina post office of 
thisclass: Provided, however, That the whole com- 
pensation and expenses shall not exceed four hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars per quarter. 

Sec. 7. 
Comptroller of the ‘Treasury be instructed to ex- 
amine theclaim of William R. Gloverand Thomas 
W. Mather, and their associates, and ascertain 
and allow such damages as they are entitled to in 
justice and equity, in consequence ef the refusal 
ct tne peaumzeter General to carry into effect the 
contract entered into between William R. Glover 
and Thomas W. Mather and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in eighteen hundred and hiiy-three, for the 
transportation of the mails on the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, and that such damages be paid to the 
said William R. Glover and Thomas W. Mather 
and their associates, outof any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, The 
sum allowed shall not exceed the sum of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Sec. 8. dnd he it further enacted, That the Post- 
master General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay to Uriah P. Monroe, his representatives or 
assigns, as pay in full for extra mail service on the 


‘ mail route from Sacramento to Shasta, in the State 


of California, commencing October the first, Anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and end- 
ing July the fifteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, the sum of five thousand five hundred and 


| forty-one dollars and sixty-six cents. 
9. nd be it further enacted, That the 


Sec. 
proper Comptroller of the Treasury, under instruc- 


| tions of the Attorney General, inquire whether the 


contract made by the Postmaster General with 
William L. Blanchard for carrying the United 
States mail on route numbered five thousand and 
sixty-six, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 


And be it further enacted, That the First | 


three, was violated by the Postmaster General | 


without legal and adequate cause given by said 
Blanchard; and if it was so violated, then to ascer- 
tain and allow such damages as he is entitled to in 
equity and justice, by reason of such violation, 


out of any money in the Treasury not otherwig, 
appropriated. / 
Approvep, March 3, 1855. 


Pusuic, LXVIII.—.4 Bill to provide for the Erection 


of Public Buildings in the Territory of Kansas, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Repre. 
sentatives of the United Stales of eImerica in Cong) 
assembled, That the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars be, and the same hereby is, appropriated. 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the continuation and erection of 
public buildings for the use of the Leyislature of 
the Territory of Kansas, to be expended under the 
direction of the Governor of said Territory: Pro. 
vided, Said money, or any part thereof, or of any 
portion of the money heretofore appropriated for 
this purpose, shall not be expended until the Le. 
gislature of said Territory shall have fixed by 
law the permanent seat of government. 

Approvep, March 3, 1855. 





Pusiic, LXIX.—4n ct to provide for the Evee. 
tion of Public Buildings in the Territory of Ne. 
braska. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre. 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the construction of public buildings in 


| the Territory of Nebraska, to be expended uider 
| the direction of the Governor of said Territery: 


Provided, Said money, or any part thereof, shal! 

not be expended until the Legislature shall have 

fixed by law the permanent seat of government. 
Aprprovep, March 3, 1855. 





Pustic, LXX. An Act making Appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
Jifty-six, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives ofthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, fer 
the support of the Army for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six: 

‘or pay of the Army, two million six hundred 
thousand eight hundred and six dollars. 

For pay, supplies, and traveling expenses of 
six companies of Texas volunteers, called into 
service by the Governor of Texas, and mustered 
into the service of the United States, one hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-five dollars and thirty-eight cents. 

For commutation of officers’ subsistence, six 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand one hundred 
and sixty-erzht dollars. 

For commutation of forage for officers’ horses, 
one hundred and four thousand eight hundred and 


| thirty-two dollars. 


For payment in lieu of clothing for officers’ 
servants, thirty-Six thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars. 


For expenses of recruiting, transportation of 


| recruits, three months’ extra pay to non-commis- 


sioned officers, musicians, and privates, on reén- 


| listment, one hundred thousand dollars. 


For subsistence in kind, one million three hun- 
dred and eighty-one thousand and sixty-eight 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison 
equipage, five hundred and seventy-four thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-six dollars and fifty- 
nine cents. 

For the regular supplies of the quartermaster’s 
department, consisting of fuel, forage in kind for the 
horses, mules, and oxen of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, at the several military posts and stations, 
and with the armies in the field; for the horses of the 
first and second regiments of dragoons, the com- 
panies of light artillery, the regiment of mounted 
riflemen, and such companies of infantry as may 


| be mounted, and also for the authorized number 


i} 
i} 


| of officers’ horses when serving in the field and at 
| the outposts; of straw for soldiers’ bedding, and 


of stationery, including company and other blank 


and that such damages be paid to said Blanchard || books for the Army, certificates for discharged 
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ers, blank forms for the pay and quartermas- 
departments, and for the printing of division 

artment orders, Army regulations, and re- 
:, ezit hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 

For the incidental expenses of the quartermas- 
woy's department, consisting of postage on letters 

| packets received and sent by officers of the 

\rmy on public service; expenses of courts- martial 
.od courts of inquiry, including the additional com- 

epsation to judges-advocate, recorders, members, 
snd witnesses, While on that service, under the 
. cof March sixteenth, eighteen hundred and two; 
extra pay of soldiers employed, under the direc- 
von of the quartermaster’s department, in the erec- 
rion of barracks, quarters, store-houses, and hos- 
nitals; the construction of roads, and other constant 

bor, for periods of not less than ten days, under 
eacts of March second, eighteen hundred and 
nineteen, and August fourth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, including those employed as clerks 
st division and department headquarters; expenses 

f expresses to and from the frontier posts and 
armies iu the field; of escorts to paymasters, other 

isbursing Officers, and trains, when military es- 
corts cannot be furnished; expenses of the inter- 
ment of non-commissioned officers and soldiers; 
authorized office furniture; hire of laborers in the 
wartermaster’s department, including hire of in- 
terpreters, spies, and guides, for the Army; com- 
pensation of clerk to officers of the quartermaster’s 
department; compensation of forage and wagon- 
masters, authorized by the act of July fifth, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight; for theapprehension 
f deserters, and the expenses incident to their 
pursuit; the various expenditures required for the 
gst and second regiments of dragoons, the com- 
panies of light artillery, the regiment of mounted 
rnflemen, and such companies of infantry as may 
be mounted, viz: for the purchase of horse equip- 
ments, a8 saddles, bridles, saddle-blankets, nose- 
bags, Iron combs, curry-combs, and spurs, and 
straps; of traveling forges, blacksmith’s and shoe- 
mg tools, horse and mule shoes, iron and steel for 
shoeing, hire of veterinary surgeons, purchase of 
medicines for horses and mules, shoeing horses of 
mounted corps, and repairing dragoon and rifle 
equipments, three hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 

For constructing barracks and other buildings 
at posts, which it may be necessary to occupy 
during the year, and for repairing, altering, and 
enlarging buildings at the established posts, in- 
eluding hire or commutation of quarters for officers 
on military duty; hire of quarters for troops, of 
store-houses for the safe-keeping of military stores, 
and of grounds for summer cantonments; for en- 
campments and temporary frontier stations, four 


hundred and ninety thousand four hundred and | 


fity-eight dollars. 

For mileage to officers of the Army, for trans- 
portation of themselves aud baggage when travel- 
ing on duty without troops or escorts, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For transportation of the Army, including the 
baggage of the troops when moving either by land 
or water; of clothing, camp and garrison equipage, 


and horse equipments, from the depot at Phila- | 


delphia to the several posts and Army depots; of 
subsistence from the places of purchase, and from 
the places of delivery under contract, to such 
places as the circumstances of the service may 
require it to be sent; of ordnance, ordnance stores 
and small-arms, from the founderies and armories 
to the arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, and 
Army depots; freights, wharfage, tolls, and fer- 
riages; for the purchase and hire of horses, mules, 
and oxen, and the purchase and repair of wagons, 
carts, drays, ships, and other sea-going vessels 
and boats for the transportation of supplies, and 
for garrison purposes; for drayage and cartage 
at the several posts; hire of teamsters; transpor- 
tation of funds for the pay and other disbursing 
departments; the expense of sailing public trans- 
ports on the various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Atlantic and Pacific; and for procuring 
water at such posts as from their situation require 
that it be brought from a distance, and for clear- 
ing roads and removing obstructions from roads, 


harbors, and rivers, to the extent which may be | 


required for the actual operations of the troops on 


the frontier, one million two hundred thousand | 


dollars. 
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For the purchase of horses for the first and 
second regiments of dragoons, the companies of 
light artuilery, the mounted riflemen, and such in- 
fantry as the commanding officers at the frontier 
posis may find it necessary to mount, two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


For contingencies of the Army, six thousand 
dollars. 

For the medical and hospital departments, fifty- 
twe thousand five hundred dollars. 

Fer contingent expenses of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, at division and department 
headquarters, four hundred dollars. 

Lor armament of fortifications, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For the current expenses of the ordnance service 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For the manufacture of arms at the national 
armories, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For repairs and improvements and new ma- 
chinery at Harper’s l'erry, thirty-two thousand 
six hundred and seventy-three dollars. 

For repairs and improvements and new machin- 
ery at Springfield armory, fifty-four thousand 
dollars. 

For new machinery at Harper’s Ferry armory, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For repairs, preservation, and contingencies of 
arsenals fifty thousand dollars. 

And for continuing the construction of the 
arsenal at Benicia, California, forty thousand 
dollars. And it is hereby provided, that the an- 
nual compensation of the civil superintendents of 
the national armories be two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, without perquisites, allowances, or 
additions of any kind, quarters excepted, and that 
the same be paid out of any money in the Treas- 
~ not otherwise appropriated. 

or continuing the survey of the northern and 
northwestern lakes, including Lake Superior, fifty 
thousand doilars. 

For surveys for nmulitary defenses of the sea 
and inland frontier, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For printing a new system of light infantry and 
rifle tactics, to be stereotyped, with engraved 
plates, and for procuring for distribution to the 
militia of the United States books of tactical in- 
struction, including the system of regulations now 
in course of preparation, thirty thousand dollars. 

For compensation of thetlerk and messenger in 
the office of the Commanding General, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the 
Commanding General, three hundred dollars. 

For arrearages prior to July first, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen, payable through the 
office of the Third Auditor, under an actapproved 

May the first, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty, in addition to the balance undrawn in the 
Treasury, two thousand dollars. 

For the Capitol extension, three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollar 

To cemplete the road from Point Douglass, on 
the Mississippi river, to the mouth of theSt. Louis 
river, of Lake Superior, in Wisconsin, thirty-four 
thousand two hundred and thirteen dollars and 
fifty cents. 

To complete the road from Point Douglass to 


Fort Gaines, now Fort Ripley, thirteen thousand 


four hundred and ninety-four dollars and nine 
cents. 

To complete the road from Swan river to Win- 
nebago agency, two thousand five hundred and 
thirty-five dollars and thirty-nine cents. 

To complete the road from Wabarhaw to Men- 
dota, thirteen thousand eight hundred and seven- 
ty-one dollars and seventy-six cenis. The said 


road to be completed under the direction of the , 


Secretary of War. 
To complete the road from Mendota to the Big 
Sioux river, twenty-seven thousand four hundred 
and seventy-five dollars and sixty-eight cents. 
That the sum of thirty-two thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, in the manner following, 
namely: Sixteen thousand dollars for the improve- 


road from Secalote to Albuquerque, via Canon 
Bianco, and Canon Carnue: and six thousand dhi- 
lars for the improvement of the road from Canada, 
to Albiquea, all the said roads being in the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico. 
Sec. 2. Ind be it further enacted, That the board 
of efficers appointed under the sixth section of the 
act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and diy-three, approved August thirty- 
first, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, is hereby 
abolished: Provided, That it shall be lawful for 
the President of the United States to appoint, during 
the recess of Congress, such of the commissioned 
officers authorized by this act below the grade of 
field officer as may not be appointed during the 
present session whose commission shall expire on 
the first day of May, eighteen hugdred and fifty- 
six. 
Src. 3. .4nd be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of an act entitled ‘** An act for the payment 
of the civil officers employed in the Territory of 
New Mexico while under military government,” 
approved July seventeenth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, be, and the same are hereby, extended 
to embrace the case of Lieutenant Colonel J. M. 
Washington, deceased, late of the Army, for and 
during the period of his appointment and service 
as military Governor of New Mexico, ex officio 
superintendent of Indian affairs, and commander 
of the troops, prior to the formation of the civil 
government. 
Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That the sum 
of thirty thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, to be expended under the 
direction of the War Department, in the purchase 
and importation of camels and dromedaries to be 
employed for military purposes. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of the first section of the act entitled ** An 
act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one,”’ ap- 
proved September twenty-eight, eighteen hundred 
and fifty, granting extra pay to the officers and 
enlisted men of the Army serving in Oregon and 
California, be extended to the officers and men 
composing the garrison of the post of l’ort Lara- 
mie, on the Oregon route, for the same period of 
time as was allowed by the sixth section of the 
act of third March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, to the officers and men of the two compa- 
nies of regiment of mounted riflemen that garri- 
soned Fort Laramie; and that the provisions of 
the same section of the same act be also extended 
to the officers and men composing the escort to the 
Mexican boundary commission while they were 
serving as such escort. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the laws 
granting extra pay to officers and soldiers who 
had served in California apply to chaplains who 
were attached to the army in California during the 
peried embraced by such laws. 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the an- 
nual distribution of arms to the several States, 
under the act approved April twenty-third, eigh- 
teen hundred and eight, entitled ** An act making 
rovision for arming and equipping the whole 
as of the militia of the United States,’’ shall be 
hereafter made according to the number of their 
tepresentatives and Senators in Congress, respect- 
ively; and that arms be distributed to the Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia, in such quan- 
tities and under such regulations as the President, 
in his discretion, may prescribe: Provided, That 
the Secretary of War shali first equalize, as far as 
practicable, the number of arms heretofore dis- 
tributed and now in possession of the sever! 
States, so that each State which hag received less 
than its pro rata share shall receive a number suf- 

| ficient to make an equal pro rata proportion for 
all the States according to the present number of 
their Representatives and Senators in Congress, 
respectively. 

Sec. 8. Ind be it further enacted, That there shall 
be added to the Army two regiments of infantry 
and two regiments of cavalry, organized as in the 
existing force; and there shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 

‘the Senate, one brigadier general, and that the 


ment of the road from Fort Union to Santa Fé; || officers and men authorized by this act shall be 
ten thousand dollars for the improvement of the '! entitled to the same provisions for wounds and 
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divabilities, and the same provisions for widows 
and children, and, the same allowances and bene- 
fits, in every respect, as are allowed to other troops 
composing the Army of the United States. They 
shall be subject to the rules and articles of war, 
and the men shall be recruited in the same manner 
as other troops, and with the same conditions and 
limitations. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That, to enable 
the President of the United States to carry into 
effect the provisions of so much of this act as 
relates to the employmentof an additional military 
force, such sum of money, not exceeding two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars, as may be 
necessary, be, and the same hereby is, appropri- 
ated, out of any money inthe Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, 

Aprrovep, March 3, 1855. 





Pusuic, LX XI.—.4n Act to appropriate Money to 
remove Obstructions in the Savannah river, below 
the city of Savannah, in the State of Georgia. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Lie United States of lmerica in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of one hundred and sixty- 
one thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money not heretofore 
appropriated, to remove the obstructions in the 
Savannah river, below the city of Savannah, in 
the State of Georgia, placed there during the revo- 
lutionary war for the common detense. 

Aprnovep, March 3, 1855. 


Punsiic, LXAXI.—An Act making Appropriations 
for Fortifications and other Works of Defense, and 
for repairs of Barracks and Quarters, for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-six. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives cf the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated for the construction, 
preservation, and repairs of certain fortifications, 
barracks, and quarters, for the year ending the | 
thirueth of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six : 

lor Fort Montgomery, at outlet of Lake Cham- 
lain, New York, fifteen thousand dollars. 

lor Fort Knox, at narrows of Penobscot river, 
Maine, sixty thousand dollars. 

l“or preservation of the site of Fort Warren, at | 


the narrows of Boston harbor, Massachusetts, ten || 


thousand dollars. 

Kor Fort Schuyler, entrance to Long Island 
sound, New York, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Richmond, at the Narrows, New York 
harbor, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

lor Fort Delaware, Delaware river, Delaware, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

for Fort Carroll, Balumore harbor, Maryland, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Monroe, entrance to Hampton roads, | 
Virginia, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Calhoun, entrance to Hampton roads, 
Virginia, twenty thousand dollars. 

lor Fort Sumter, Charleston harbor, South 
Carolina, eighty thousand dollars. 

Por Fort Clinch, entrance to Cumberland sound, 
Florida, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Barrancas, Pensacola harbor, Florida, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For Fort McRee, and preservation of its site, | 
Florida, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
lor Fort Gaines, Dauphin Island, Alabama, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Taylor, Key West, Florida, one hun- || 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Jefferson, Tortugas, Florida, one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


for forts on the western frontier of Texas, fifty | 
thousand dollars. 


For fortifications at Fort Point, entrance to San || Riley tosuch point on the Arkansas river as may, || 
in the opinion of the Secretary of War, be most | 
expedient for military purposes. | 


Francisco bay, California, three hundred thousand | 
dollars. 


lor fortifications at Alcatraz Island, San Fran- 


| sentatives of the Uniled States of America in Congress 


| man, in the State of Kentucky, and within the 


| respective collection districts. And there shail be 


| dise imported into Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cin- 
_cinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Nashville, and || secretary of the Board of Visiters; and he shall 


| the sum of ten thousand dollars per year, the Sec- 


| retary of the ‘T'reasury shall discontinue such port || of the Secretary of War and that of the Secretary 
| of delivery. 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the sum of fifty thousand dollars | 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise apnro- || 
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barracks at Fort Columbus, New York harbor, || to be expended under the direction of the Scers. 
twenty-six thousand five jiundred dollars. tary of War, in pursuance of contracts tg be 
For construction of an additional magazine for || made by him. 
batteries Hudson and Morton, Staten Island, New Approvepn, March 3, 1855. 
York, five thousand dollars. 
For repairs of Fort Madison, Annapolis harber, 
Maryland, ten thousand six hundred dollars. , : 
Ber repairs of Fort Moultrie, Charleston har- | tion for the Insane of the Army and A avy and of 
bor, South Carolina, five thousand dollars. the District of Columbia, in the said District. 
For repairs of Fort Jackson, Savannah river, Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Renre. 
Georgia, twenty thousand dollars. sentatives of the United States of America in Congres 
For repairs of Fort Macomb, Chef Menteur | assembled, That the lucie of the institution shail be 
Pass, Louisiana, nine thousand five hundred dol- | the Government Hospital for the Insane; and jy, 
lars. objects shall be the most humane care and enlicht. 
For the extension of battery at Fort Jackson, || ened curative treatment of the insane of the Army 
Mississippi river, ten thousand dollars. and Navy of the United States and of the Distric; 
For repairs of Fort St. Philip, Mississippi river, | of Columbia. . 
Louisiana, thirty-five thousand dollars. || Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That nine cit- 
For contingent expenses of the fortifications || zens of the District of Columbia, to be appointed 
not herein mentioned, the preservation of sites, || by the President of the United States, shall con. 
the protection of titles, and repairs of sudden || stitutea Board of Visiters of the said hospiial, 
damages to forts, twenty thousand dollars. |The term of office of three of the nine viciers 
Aprroven, March 3, 1855. shall expire the thirtieth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, and biennially thereafier 
a i _,. || on the same day of the year, when they shall be 
Pubic, LXXIN.—.4n Act extending the provisions | reappointed or three other-citizens appointed in 
of the act of August fourth, eighteen hundred and || their stead. The order in which the terms of office 
fifty-two, entitled ** Aa act to grant the right of || of the first nine appointees shall expire shall be 
way to all Rail and Plank Roads and Macadamized || determined by lot; and should any vacancy occur 
Turnpikes passing through the Public Lands belong- by ¢cath, resignation, or otherwise, such vacancy 
ing to the United States,’’ to the Public Lands in | shall be filled by appointment for the unexpired 
the Territories of the United States. | term of such visiter. The Board of Visitors, sub- 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | ject to the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | terior, may make any needful by-laws for the gov- 
assembled, That the provisions of the act entitled || ernment of themselves and of the superintendent 
‘An actto grant the right of way to all rail and || and his employees, and of the patients, not incon- 
plank roads, and macadamized turnpikes passing || sistent with this act nor with the Constitution and 
through the public lands belonging to the United | laws of the United States; they shail visit the hos- 
States,’’ approved August fourth, eighteen hun- || pital at stated periods, and exercise so careful a 
dred and fifty-two, be, and the same are hereby, | supervision over its expenditures and general oper- 
extended to all of the public lands of the United | ations that the Government and community may 
States in the Territories of the United States. have confidence in the correctness of its manage- 
Approvenp, March 3, 1855. ment; they shall make annually, to the Secretary 
of the Interior, a report for the preceding year 
ines : : || ending June thirtieth, setting forth the condition 
Pustic, LXXIV.—.An “Act to establish Columbus, || and wants of the institution. The board shall elect 
in the State of Mississippi, Chattanooga, in the | one of their number president, who shall preside 
State of Tennessee, and Hickman, in the State of |) at their meetings for one year, or till a successor 
Kentucky, Ports of Delivery. | is elected. ‘The office of visiter shall be honorary 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || and without compensation. 
| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the chief 
assembled, That Columbus, in the State of Missis- |, executive officer of the institution shall be a super- 
sippi, and within the collection district of Mobile, | intendent, to be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Chattanooga, in the State of Tennessee, and Hick- || Interior, and to receive a salary of two thousand 
| five hundred dollars per annum, The superin- 
collection district of Mississippi, be, and hereby || tendent shall be a well-educated physician, pos- 
are, declared to be ports of delivery within their || sessing competent experience in the care and 
treatment of the insane; he shall reside on the 
appointed a surveyor of customs, to reside at each | premises and devote his whole time to the welfare 
of said ports, who shall perform the duties, and | of the institution; he shall, subject to the approval 
receive the compensation and emoluments pre | of the visiters, engage and discharge all needful and 
scribed in the act of Congress, approved March || usual employees in the care of the insane, and all 
the second, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, being || laborers on the farm, and determine their wages 
** An act allowing the duties on foreign merckan- | and duties; he shall be the responsible disbursing 
agent of the institution, and shall be ex-officio 





Natchez, to be secured and paid at those places:’’ || give bond for the faithful performance of his duties 
Provided, That whenever the amount of duties | in such sum and with such securities as may be 


paid at any one of said ports shall be less than || required by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the order 


of the Navy shall authorize the superintendent to 
receive insane persons belonging to the Army and 
Navy respectively, and keep them in a tll 
pie ‘ they are cured or removed by the same authorily 
Pusiic, LXXV.—n Act for the Construction of || y : 

certain Military Roads in the Territory of Kansas. Weeden heresneeis 


, Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all in- 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || digent insane persons residing in the District of 


| Columbia at the time they became insane shall be 

entitled to the benefits of the institution, and shall 

| be admitted on the authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior, which he may grant after due process 
of law showing the person to be insane an‘ un- 
able to support himself (or herself) and family 
(or themselves, if they have no family) under the 
visitation of insanity. 


Approvep, March 3, 1855. 








wriated, for the construction of a road from Fort | 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the fur- | Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That whenever 


cisco bay, California, two hundred thousand dol- || ther sum of fifty thousand dollars be, and the same || there are vacancies, private patients from the Dis- 


lara. 


For repairs of Fort Niagara, New York, six 
thousand dollars. 


For construction and repairs ef quarters and 


is hereby, appropriated, out of any moneys in the || trict may be received ata rate of board to be determ- 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for thecon- 


struction of a road from Fort Riley to Bridger’s 
Pass, in the Rocky mountains. The said sums 


ined by the visiters, but to be in no case less than 
the actual cost of their support. 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all appro- 


Pusiic, LXXVI.—.4n Act to organize an Instiry,. - 
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secre priations of money by Congress for the support » Lad : ov ted States. And the persons who may compose said 
the of the institution shall be drawn from the Treas- || the District of Columbia and to Codify the same. | board, or such of them as may act on the same, 
_ ury on the requisition of the Secretary of the In-|| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United 
terior, and shall bedisbursed and accounted forin | sentatives of the United States of America in Congress States areasonable compensation for their services, 
all respects according to the laws regulating ordi- assembled, That the President of the United States according to the time employed by them, respect- 
pary disbursements of public money. | is hereby authorized, by and with the advice and | ively, upon the same: Provided, That the said code 
Ustity. + Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That this act || consent of the Senate, to appoint two persons, | shall be reported to Congress on or before the first 
nd of shall take effect from and after the first day of July, |, learned in the law, to revise, simplify, digest, and | Monday in December, in the year eighteen hun- 
yne thousand eight hundred and fifty-five. | codify the laws of said District, and also the rules | dred and fifty-seven. = 
Repre. Approved, March 3, 1855. | and principles of practice, of pleadings, of evi-| Arraovep, March 3, 1855. 
ngress dence, and conveyancing, and also to add thereto | 
pm | and codify such laws of the State of Maryland as | Pusric, LXXIX.—.4n Act to Remodel the Diplo- 
a Prouic, LR XVIL.—An Met further to amend the | of 2 ro ~ se sapien fe Sean matic and Consular Systems of the United States. 
“ pps ee oan and condition of maid Disteien and the said code | Be it enacted by the Senate and House cf Repre- 
'y of Postages in the United States, and for other pur- | rict; ; : ‘the United States of America in Com 
istrict caung d March three, eirhteen hundred and || 8hall be constructed according to asimple method, | semlatives of the United States © : c gress 
08eS, 5 . : : ) si 
: in ¥ » eighte undred a and be expressed in language concise and plain, | «ssembled, That from and after the thirtieth day 
eit. Jufty-one. and,as far as possible, be made level to the under- of June next the President of the United States 
sinted Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | standing of a person of ordinary intelligence and shall, by and with the advice and consent of the 
con. sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | education; and it shall contain a full and particular | Senate, appoint representatives of the grade of 
ni al assembled, That, in lieu of the rates of postage || index to all its contents; and the preparation of the | envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipoten- 
‘sore now established by law, there shall becharged the || said code shall be made under the superintendence | tary to the following countries, who shall receive 
hteen following rates, to wit: ; and revision of the Attorney General of the Uni- 2" annual compensation for their services not ex- 
alee For every singie letter in manuscript, or paper | ted States, and as the same progresses shall be | ceeding the amount specified herein for each: 
Il be of any kind in which information shall be asked | printed, under his direction; and the said codifiers Great Britain, seventeen thousand five hundred 
ed in for or communicated in writing, or by marks or | shall each be paid for their services, out of the | dollars. 
office signs, conveyed in the mail for any distance be- || Treasury of the United States, at the rate of three France, fifteen thousand dollars. 
ull be tween places in the United States not exceeding | thousand dollars a year. And the Board of Alder- Spain, twelve thousand dollars. 
occur three thousand miles, three cents; and for any | men and Common Council of the city of Washing- Russia, twelve thousand dollars. 
ancy distance exceeding three thousand miles, ten | ton may together elect five competent persons, and Austria, twelve thousand dollars. 
pired cents. | the Board of Aldermen and Council of Georgetown Prussia, twelve thousand dollars. 
“Bub. And for a double letter there shall be charged | may elect two competent persons, and the levy | Switzerland, seven thousand five hundred dol- 
e In- double the rate above specified; and for a treble | court of the county of Washington may elect one _ Jars. 
FOV. letter, treble those rates; and for a quadruple | competent person, which persons together shall Rome, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
ident letter, quadruple those rates; and every letter or | compose a board, to consider, at convenient sea- |, Naples, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
neon- parcel not exceeding half an ounce in weight shall || song, the provisions of said code, as it may be Sardinia, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
nand be deemed a single letter, and every additional prepared; and any three of said persons shall con- Belgium, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
 hos- weight of half an ounce, or additional weight of | stitute a quorum of said board; and the said code, | Holland, seven thousand five hundred dollars, 
ful a less than half an ounce, shall be charged with an | or such provisions thereof as may beapproved by | Portugal, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
oper additional single postage; and upon all letters lla majority of said board, shall be adopted, and | Denmark, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
may passing through or in the mail of the United || become the law of said District, as hereinafter || Sweden, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
nage- States, except such as are to or from a foreign |, provided. And it shall be the duty of the said | Turkey, nine thousand dollars. m 
etary country, the postages as above specified shall be |! persons who may be appointed to codify the said |, China, fifteen thousand dollars. - 
year prepaid,exceptupon lettersand packages addressed || Jaws, to attend, and also the said Attorney Gen-|, Brazil, twelve thousand dollars. i 
jition to officers of the Government on official business, || eral may attend the meetings of said board, to ex- | _—_- Peru, ten thousand dollars. e 
elect which shall be so marked on the envelop. And | plain the several provisions of the said code. And || Chili, nine thousand dollars. ° 
eside from and after the first day of January, eighteen | when the said code and the provisions thereof shall || Argentine Republic, seven thousand five hun- i. 
essor hundred and fifty-six, - the Postmaster General | have been adopted by the said board, or by a ma- | dred dollars. a ; 
rary may require postmasters to place postage stamps || jority thereof, they shall certify thesametothe Pres-| | New Granada, seven thousand five hundred ef 
upon all prepaid letters upon which such stamps | jdent of the United States, who shall thereupon | dollars. it ; 
chief may not have been placed by the writers. cause it to be published in a neat and convenient Bolivia, seven thousand five hundred dollars. a 
iper- And all drop-letters or letters placed in any post | form, and to be substantially bound; and he shall Ecuador, seven thousand five hundred dollars. & 
f the office not for transmission through the mail, but || causea sufficient number of volumes of said code to | Venezuela, seven thousand five hundred dollars. ¥ 
sand for delivery only, shall be charged with postage || be printed and bound as may be necessary forthe || Guatemala, seven thousand five hundred dol- bi 
erin- at the rate of one cent each; and all letters which | amplest distribution of the same among the people | lars. 
pos- shall hereafter be advertised as remaining over,or | of said District and for the preservation of said Nicaragua, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
and uncalled for, in any post office, shall be charged | code; and a copy thereof shall be furnished to | Mexico, twelve thousand dollars. 
the with one cent each, in addition to the regular post- || every justice of the peace, and every judge, to each Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That from and 
Ifare age, both to be accounted for as.other postages || court, to each clerk of said court, to each coroner, | after the thirtieth day of June next, the President 
‘oval now are. || to said levy court, to each public school, to each | of the United States shall, by and with the advice 
Pand Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall | public library, to each public department of Gov- and consent of the Senate, appoint secretaries of 
d all not be lawful for any postmaster or other person || ernment, and to the Mayors and each of the Coun- | legation to the following countries, who shall 
ages to sell any postage stamp or stamped envelop for || cilsof Washington and Georgetown, to be by them | receive an annual compensation for their services 
sing | any larger sum than that indicated upon the face | keptand carefully preserved and transferred totheir | Not exceeding the amount specified herein for 
ficio of such postage stamp, or for a larger sum than || several successors in office. And the said code so each: =H y 
shall that charged therefor by the Post Office Depart- | deposited with said clerks of courts and justices Great Britain, twenty-five eee pe 
ities | ment; and any person who shall violate this pro- || of the peace, shall at all times be open in.their F rance, twenty-two hundred Tas ao ars. 
poe | vision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, | several offices for the inspection and information Spain, twenty-two handred and fty dollars. 
@ nd, on conviction thereof, shall be fined in any || of the people of said District and others who may Russia, two thousand dollars. 
rder sum not less than ten, nor morethan five hundred | desire to consult the same. And when the said Austria, two thousand dollars. 
tary J dollars. This act to take effect and be in force | eode shall be printed and distributed, the President Prussia, two thousand dollars. 
ito a from and after the commencement of the next) of the United States shall, by his proclamation, Switzerland, fifteen hundred dollars. 
and fiscal quarter after its passage: Provided, That || anpoint a time and places in the said district for Rome, fifteen hundred dollars. 
r till nothing herein contained shall be so construed a8 || taking the sense of the citizens thereof, for or Naples, fifteen hundred dollars. 
rity | to alter the laws in relation to the franking privi- | against the adoption of the said code, and he shall Sardinia, fifteen hundred dollars. 
: lege. || cause judges to be selected who shall preside at Belgium, fifteen hundred dollars. 
in- Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That for the | such election, and he shall provide and proclaim Holland, fifteen hundred dollars. 
t of greater security of valuable letters posted for trans- | the mode and rules of conducting the same, pro- || Portugal, fifteen hundred dollars. 
I be mission in the mails of the United States, the | vided every free white male citizen of the United | Denmark, fifteen hundred dollars. 
hall Postmaster General be, and hereby is, authorized States, above the age of twenty-one years, who has Sweden, fifteen hundred dollars. 
y of to establish a uniform plan for the registration of || resided in the said District for one year next pre- Brazil, two thousand dollars. 
cess such letters on application of parties posting the | ceding said clection, shall be permitted to vote there- Peru, two thousand a 
= same, and to require the prepayment of the post- || at; and the result of said election shall be reported Chih, fifteen hundrec ollars. dred doll 
nily age,as well as a registration fee of five cents on || to the said President, and the same, with the said Argentine Republic, fifteen hundred dollars. 
the every such letter or packet, to be accounted for by || code, be by him reported to Congress, and when New Granada, ne oo dollars. 
postmasters receiving the same in such manner a ratified and approved by the same, he shall, by his Bolivia, fifteen bundre do - 
ever the Postmaster General shall direct: Provided, || proclamation, declare it to be in force, from the Ecuador, fifteen hundred dollars. 
Dis- however, That such registration shall not be com- day of the date thereof, as the law of the said Dis- Venezuela, aif teen pera — 
el pulsory; and it shall not render the Pst Office || trict of Columbia; and the same, when so pro- Guatemala, fifteen hundred dollars. 
han epartment or its revenue liable for the loss of || claimed, shall thereafter be and remain as such, Nicaragua, fifteen hundred dollars. 
° such letters or packets, or the contents thereof. || without any furtheract or proceedings to that effect, Mexico, two thousand dollars. 
or0- ) 
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Laws of the United States. 


and after the thirtieth day of June next, the Pres- | of Nassau, and the Landgraviate of Hesse-Hom- 


ident of the United States shall, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint a com- 
missioner to the Sandwich Islands, who shall re- 
ceive an annual compensation for his services of 
six thousand dollars; an interpreter to the mission | 


in China, who shall receive for his services two || 


thousand five hundred dollars per annum; and a | 
dragoman to the mission to ‘Turkey, who shall | 
receive for his services twenty-five hundred dollars 
per annum. 

Suc. 4. And be it further enacted, That from | 
and after the thirtieth day of June next, the Pres- | 
ident of the United States shall, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint consuls 


| 
| 


for the United States, to reside at the following \! 


places, who shall receive, during their continuance 
in Office, an annual compensation for their services 
not exceeding the amount specified herein for 
each, and who shall not be permitted to transact, 
under the penalty of being recalled and fined ina 
sum not less than two thousand dollars, business, 
either in their own name or through the agency of 
others: 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


London, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
Liverpool, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
Glasgow, four thousand dollars. 

Dundee, two thousand dollars. 

Newcastle, fifteen hundred dollars. 

Leeds, fifteen hundred dollars. 

selfast, two thousand dollars. 

Hong-Kong, three thousand dollars. | 
Calcutta, three thousand five hundred dollars. 
Halifax, two thousand dollars. 

Melbourne, four thousand dollars. 

Nasseu, two thousand dollars. 

Kingston, (Jamaica,) two thousand dollars. 


HOLLAND. 


Rotterdan, two thousand dollars. 

Amsterdam, one thousand collars. 
PRUSSIA. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, twenty-five hundred dollars. 
FRANCE. 

Paris, five thousand dollars. 

Havre, five thousand dollars. 

Marseilles, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

Jordeaux, two thousand dollars. 

Lyons, one thousand dollars. 

La Rochelle, one thousand dollars. 

Nantes, one thousand dollars. 


SPAIN. 


| 


Cadiz, fifteen hundred dollars. 
Malaga, fifteen hundred dollars. 
St. Jago de Cuba, two thousand dollars. | 
Matanzas, three thousand dollars. 
St. John’s, (P. R.,) two thousand dollars. 
‘Trinidad de Cuba, three thousand dollars. 
Ponce, (P. R.,) fifteen hundred dollars. | 
Havana, six thousand doilais. 
PORTUGAL. 
Lisbon, fifteen hundred dollars. 
Funchal, fifteen hundred dollars. 
BELGIUM. 
Antwerp, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
RUSSIA. 
St. Petersburgh, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 
DENMARK. 


St. Thomas, four thousand dollars. 
Elsineur, fifteen hundred dollars. 
AUSTRIA. 


Trieste, two thousand dollars. 
Vienna, one thousand dollars. 


SAXONY. 
Leipsic, fifteen hundred dollars. 


BAVARIA. 
Munich, one thousand dollars. 


HANSEATIC AND FREE CITIES. 


Bremen, two thousand dollars. 
Hamburg, two thousand dollars. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 


Including the Grand Duchy of Hease-Darm- | 
stadt, the Electorate of Hesse-Cassel, the Duchy /| 


bourg, two thousand dollars. 


WURTEMBURG. 
Stuttgardt, one thousand dollars. 


BADEN. 
Carlsrue, one thousand dollars. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Sasle, fifteen hundred dollars. 
Zurich, fifteen hundred dollars. 
Geneva, fifteen hundred dollars. 


SARDINIA. 

Genoa, one thousand five hundred dollars. 
TUSCANY. 

Leghorn, fifteen hundred dollars. 


KINGDOM OF THE TWO SICILIES. 
Naples, fifteen hundred dollars. 
Palermo, fifteen hundred dollars. 
Messina, one thousand dollars. 


TURKISH DOMINIONS. 


lars. 
Smyrna, two thousand dollars. 
Beirut, two thousand dollars. 
Jerusalem, one thousand dollars. 
Alexandria, three thousand five hundred dollars. 


BARBARY STATES. 
Tangiers, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
Tripoli, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
‘Tunis, two thousand five hundred dollars. 


CHINA. 
Canton, three thousand dollars. 
Shanghai, three thousand dollars. 
Amoy, twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Fouchow, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
Ningpo, two thousand five hundred dollars. 


JAPAN. 
Simoda. 
Hakodadi. 
BORNEO, 
Bruni. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
Honolulu, four thousand dollars. 
HAYTI. 
Port-au-Prince, two thousand dollars. 
City of St. Domingo, fifteen hundred dollars. 


MEXICO. 
Vera Cruz, three thousand five hundred dollars. 
Acapulco, two thousand dollars. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
San Juan del Norte, two thousand dollars. 
San Juan del Sur, two thousand dollars. 


NEW GRANADA. 


Panama, three thousand five hundred dollars. 
Aspinwall, two thousand five hundred dollars. 


VENEZUELA. 
Laguayra, fifteen hundred dollars. 


BRAZIL. 
Rio de Janeiro, six thousand dollars. 
Pernambuco, two thoysand dollars. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Buenos Ayres, two thousand dollars. 
PERU. 

Callao, three thousand five hundred dollars. 
CHILL. 

Valparaiso, three thousand dollars. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That from 


and after the thirtieth day of June next, the Pres- | 
ident of the United States shall, by and with the | 


advice and consent of the Senate, appoint consuls 
and commercial agents for the United States to 
reside at the following places, who shall receive, 
during their continuance in office, an annual com- 
pensation for their services not exceeding the 
amount specified herein for each, and who shall 
be at liberty to transact business: 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Southampton, one thousand dollars. 
Bristol, one thousand dollars. 
Leith, one thousand dollars. 
Dablin, one thousand dollars. 
Cork, one thousand dollars. 
Galway, one thousand dollars 
Bombay, one thousand dollars. 
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Constantinople, two thousand five hundred dol- |! 


} 
! 
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Singapore, one thousand dollars. 
Gibraltar, seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
Island of Malta, one thousand dollars. 
Cape Town, one thousand dollars. 

Port Louis, one thousand dollars. 

St. John’s, (IN. B.,) one thousand dollars, 
Pictou, one thousand dollars. 

Demarara, one thousand dollars. 

Sidney, one thousand dollars. 

Falkland Islands, one thousand dollars. 
Hobart Town, one thousand dollars. 
Bermuda, one thousand dollars. 

Turk’s Island, one thousand dollars. 
Barbadoes, one thousand dollars. 

Island of Trinidad, one thousand dollars. 
St. Helena, one thousand dollars. 

St. Christopher, one thousand dollars. 
Antigua, one thousand dollars. 

Ceylon, one thousand dollars. 


RUSSIA. 
Odessa, fifteen hundred dollars. 
Galatza, one thousand doilars. 
FRANCE. 
Martinique, seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
Miquelon, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
SPAIN. 


Barcelona, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

Manilla, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
PORTUGAL. 

Macao, one thousand dollars. 

Mozambique, seven hundred and fifty dollars, 

Fayal, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


St. Jago Cape Verd, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. 


HANOVER AND NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Hanover, five hundred dollars. 
MECKLENBERG-SCHWERIN AND MECKLENBERG- 


STRELI7Z. 
Schwerin, five hundred dollars. 
OLDENBURG. 


Oldenburg, five hundred dollars. 
DANISH DOMINIONS. 
Santa Cruz, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
Gothenburg, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
AUSTRIA. 
Venice, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
SARDINIA. 
Spezzia, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
GREECE. 
Athens, one thousand dollars. 
TURKEY. 
Candia, one thousand dollars. 
Cyprus, one thousand dollars. 
IONIAN ISLANDS. 
Zante, one thousand dollars. 
AFRICA. 
Monrovia, one thousand dollars. 
Zanzibar, one thousand dollars. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Bay Islands, one thousand dollars. 
HAYTI. 
Cape Haytien, one thousand dollars. 
Aux Cayes, five hundred dollars. 
MEXICO. 


Mexico, one thousand dollars. 

Paso del Norte, five hundred dollars. 
Tampico, one thousand dollars. 
Matamoras, one thousand dollars. 
Tabasco, five hundred dollars. 
Mazatlan, five hundred dollars. 
Tehuantepec, one thousand dollars. 
Manatiilan, one thousand dollars. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Omoa and Truxillo, one thousand dollars. 
San José, five hundred dollars. 


NEW GRANADA. 


Carthagena, five hundred dollars. 
Sabanillo, five hundred dollars. 


VENEZUELA. 
Ciudad Bolivar, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
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Puerto Cabello, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
Maracaibo, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
“ECUADOR. 
Guayaquil, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
BRAZIL. 
Maranham Island, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. 
“Rio Grande, one thousand dollars. 
Bahia, one thousand dollars. 
Para, one thousand dollars. 
URUGUAY. 
Montevideo, one thousand dollars. 
CHILI. 
Talcahuano, one thousand dollars. 
PERU. 
Paita, five hundred dollars. 
Tumbez, five hundred dollars. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Lahaina, one thousand dollars. 
Hilo, one thousand dollars. 
NAVIGATOR’S ISLAND. 
Apia, one thousand dollars. 


SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

Tahiti, one thousand dollars. 

FEJEE ISLANDS. 
Lanthala, one thousand dollars. 
HOLLAND. 

Batavia, one thousand dollars. (Commercial 
agent.) 

Paramaribo, five hundred dollars. (Commer- 
cial agent.) 

Padang, five hundred dollars. (Commercial 
agent.) 

St. Martin, five hundred dollars. (Commercial 
agent.) 

Curacoa, five hundred dollars. (Commercial 
agent.) 

“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That no envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, com- 
missioner, secretary of legation, dragoman, inter- 
preter, consul, or commercial agent, who shall, 


after the thirtieth day of June next, be appointed | 


to any of the countries or places herein named, 
shall be entitled to compensation until he shall 
have reached his post and entered upon his official 
duties. 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the com- | 


pensation of every envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotevtiary, commissioner, secretary of 
legation, dragoman, interpreter, consul, and com- 
mercial agent, who shall, after the thirtieth day of 
June next, be appointed to any of thecountries or 
places herein named, shall cease on the day that 
his successor shall enter upon the duties of his 
office. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That no envoy | 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, com- | 


missioner, secretary of legation, dragoman, inter- 
preter, consul, or commercial agent, shall absent 
himself from the country to which he is accredited, 
or from his consular district, for a longer period 
than ten days, without having previously obtained 
leave from the President of the United States, and 
that during his absence for any period longer than 
that time, either with or without leave, his salary 
shall not be allowed him. 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- | 


ident shall appoint no other than citizens of the 
United States, who are residents thereof, or who 
shall be abroad in the employment of the Govern- 
ment at the time of their appointment, as envoys 
extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary, com- 
missioners, secretaries of legation, dragomans, 
interpreters, consuls, or commercial agents, nor 
shall other than citizene of the United States be 
employed either as vice consul, or consular agents, 
or as clerks in the offices of either, and have access 
to the archives therein deposited. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That envoys 
extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary and 
consuls shal be required to locate their legations 
and consulates, in the places in which they are 
established, in as central a position as can be con- 
veniently procured, and keep them open daily 
from ten o’clock in the morning until four o’clock 
in the afternoon; Sundays, other holidays, and 
anniversaries excepted. 
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Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That as soon 
| as a consul or commercial agent shall be officially 
notified of his appointment, he shall execute a 
bond with two sureties, in a sum of not less than 
| one thousand nor more than ten thousand dollars, 
| for the faithful discharge of every duty relating to 
| his office; which bond shall be satisfactory to the 
| United States district attorney for the district in 
| which the appointed consul resides, and be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for his approval. 
If the consul is not in the United States at the 
| time he is commissioned, as soon as he is apprised 
|| of the fact he shall sign, and transmit by the most 
|| expeditious conveyance,a bond like the aforesaid, 
| which shall afterwards be undersigned by two 
| Sureties who are permanent residents of the United 
| States,'and approved by the State Department. 
| Where there is a United States legation in a coun- 
|| try to which a consul shall be appointed, applica- 
|| tion shall be made through it to the Government 
|| for an exequatur; but where there is none the 
| application shall be made direct to the proper 
|| Department. 
| Sec. 12. Mad be it further enacted, That it shall 
|| be the duty of consuls and commercial agents to 
|| charge the following fees for performing the ser- 
|| vices specified, for which, under the penalty of 
|| being removed from office, they shall account to 
| the Government at the expiration of every three 
|; months, and hold the proceeds subject to its drafts: 
| For receiving and delivering ships’ papers, half 
| cent. on every ton, registered measurement, of the 
vessel for which the service is performed. 
| For every seaman who may be discharged or 
| shipped at the consulate or commercial agency, or 
in the port in which they are located, one dollar; 
which shall be paid by the master of the vessel. 
|| For every other certificate, except passports, the 
|| signing and verification of which shall be free, two 
| dollars. 
| Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That in cap- 
‘| itals where a legation of the United States is estab- 
lished consuls and commercial agents shall only 
be permitted to grant and verify passports in the 
| absence of the United States diplomatic represent- 
|| ative. 
Sec. 14. And beit further enacted, That nocom- 
| mission shall in future be charged by consuls or 
commercial agents for receiving or disbursing the 
|| Wages or extra wages to which seamen may be 
|| entitled who are discharged by the masters of 
vessels in foreign countries, or for moneys ad- 
vanced to such as may be found in distress, seek- 
ing relief from the consulate or commercial agency; 
‘nor shall any consul or commercial agent be 
| directly er indirectly interested in any profits de- 
rived from clothing, boarding, or sending home 
such seamen. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That no con- 
| sul or commercial agent of the United States shall 
discharge any mariner, being a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, in a foreign port, without requiring the 
| payment of the two months’ wages to which said 
mariner is entitled under the provisions of the act 
of February twenty-eight, eighteen hundred and 
three, unless, upon due investigation into the cir- 
cumstances under which the master and mariner 
| have jointly applied for such discharge, and ona 
private examination of such mariner by the consul 
| or commercial agent, separate and apart from all 
| officers of the vessel, the consul or commercial 
agent shall be satisfied that it is for the interest 
and welfare of such mariner to be so discharged; 
| nor shall any consul orcommercial agent discharge 
any mariner as aforesaid without requiring the 

full amount of three months’ wages, as provided 
| by the above named act, unless under such cir- 
| cumstances as will, in his judgment, secure the 
United States from all liability to expense on 
| account of such mariner: Provided, That in the 
| cases of stranded vessels, or vessels condemnetl 
as unfit for service, no payment of extra wages 
‘| shall be required; and where any mariner, after 

his discharge, shall have incurred expense at the 
port of discharge before shipping again, such 
expense shall be paid out of the two months’ 

oo aforesaid, and the balance only delivered to 

im. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That every 
consul and commercial agent of the United States 
shall keep a detailed list of all mariners discharged 
by them, respectively, specifying their names and 


| 
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the names of the vessels from which they were dis- 
charged, and the payments, if any, afterwards 
made on account of each, and shall make official 
returns of said lists half yearly to the Treasury 
Department. 

Sec. 17. 4nd be it further enacted, That every 
consul and commercial agent of the United States 
shall make an official entry of every discharge 
which they may grant, respectively, on the list of 
the crew and shipping articles of the vessel from 
which such discharge shall be made, specifying the 
payment, if any, which has been required in each 
case, and if they shall have remitted the payment 
of the two months’ wages to which the mariner is 
entitled, they shall also certify on said shipping 
list and articles that they have allowed the remis- 
sion upon the joint application of the master and 
mariner therefor, after a separate examination of 
the mariner, after a due investigation of all the cir- 
cumstances, and after being satisfied that the dis- 
charge so allowed, without said payment, is for 
tne interestand welfare of the mariner; and if they 
shall have remitted the paymentof the one month’s 
wages to which the United States is entitled, they 
shall certify that they have allowed the remission 
after a due investigation of all the circumstances, 
and after being satisfied that they are such as will, 
in their judgment, secure the United States from all 
liability to expense on account of such mariner; 
and a copy of all such entries and certificates shall 
be annually transmitted to the Treasury Depart- 
ment by the proper officers of the customs in the 
several ports of the United States. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That if any 
consul or commercial agent of the United States, 
upon discharging a mariner without requiring the 
payment of the one month’s wages to which the 
United States is entitled, shall neglect to certify in 
the manner required in such case by the pre- 
ceding section of this act, he shall be accountable 


'to the Treasury Department for the sum so re- 


mitted. And in any action brought by a mariner 
to recover the extra wages to which he is entitled 
under the act of February twenty-eight, eighteen 
hundred and three, the defense that the payment 
of such wages was duly remitted shall not be sus- 
tained without the production of the certificate in 
such case required by this act, or, when its non- 
production is accounted for, by the production of 
a certified copy thereof, and the truth of the facta 
certified to, and the propriety of the remission shall 
be still open to investigation. 

Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, Thatif, upon 
the application of any mariner, it shall appear to 
the consul or commercial agent that he ia entitled 
to his discharge under any act of Congress, or 
according to the general principles of the maritime 
law as recognized in the United States, he shall 
discharge such mariner, and shall require of the 
master the payment of three months’ wages, as 
provided in the act of February twenty-eighth, 
eighteen hundred and three, and shall not remit 
the same, or any part thereof, except in the cases 
mentioned in the proviso of the ninth clause of the 
first section of the act of July twentieth, eighteen 
hundred and forty, to the following effect: ‘If 
the consul or other commercial agent shall be 
satisfied the contract has expired, or the voyage 
been protracted by circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the master, and without any design on his 
part to violate the articles of shipment, then he 
may, if he deems it just, discharge the mariner 
without exacting the three months’ additional 
pay.” 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That every 
consul or commercial agent, for any neglect to per- 
form the duties enjoined upon him by this act, 
shall be liable to any injured person for all dam- 
ages occasioned thereby; and for any violation of 
the provisione of the fifteenth and nineteenth sec- 
tions of this act shall also be liable to indictment 
and to a penalty, in the manner provided by the 
eighteenth clause of the first section of the act of 
July twentieth, eighteen hundred and forty. 

Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That the act 
of April fourteenth, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
two,concerning consuls, &«., is hereby so amended 
that if any American citizen dying abroad shall, 
by will or any other writing, leave special direc- 
tions for the management and settlement by the 
consul of the personal or other property which he 
may die possessed of in the country where he 
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raay die, it shall be the duty of the consul, where 
the lawa of the country permit, strictly to observe 
ithe directions so given by the deceased; or if such 
ciuzen so dying shall, by will or any other writing, 
have appointed any other person than the consul 
to take charge of and settle his affairs, in that 
case it shall be the duty of the consul, when and 
so often as required by the so-appointed agent or 
trustee of the deceased, to give his official aid in 
whatever way may be necessary to facilitate the 
operations of such trustee or agent, and, where 
the laws of the country permit, to protect the 
property of the deceased from any interference of 
the local authorities of the country in which he 
may have died; and to this end it shall also be the 
duty of the consul to place his official seal on all 
or any portions of the property of the deceased as 
may be required by the said agent or trustee, and 
to break aud remove the same seal when required 
by the agent or trustee, and not otherwise; he, 
the said consul or commercial agent, receiving 
therefor two dollars for each seal, which, like all 
other fees for consular service, including all charges 
for extension of protest, as also such commissions 
as are allowed by existing laws on settlement of 
estates of American citizens by consuls and com- 
mercial agents, shall be reported to the Treasury 
Department, and held subject to its order. 

Sec. 22. nd be it further enacted, That the fol- 
lowing record-books shall be provided for and kept 
in each consulate and commercialagency: A letter- 
book, into which shall be copied, in the English 
language, all official letters and notes, in the order 
of their dates, which are written by the consul or 
commercial agent; a book for the entry of pro- 
tests, and in which all other official consular acts 
likewise shall be recorded; and at sea-ports a book 
wherein shall be recorded the list of crew, and the 
age, tonnage, owner or owners, nameand place to 
which she belongs, of every American vessel which 
arrives. Consuls and commercial agents shall 
make quarterly returns to their Government, speci- 
fying the amount of fees received, the number of 
vessels, and the amount of their tonnage, which 
have arrived and departed; the number of seamen, 
and what portion of them are protected; and, as 
nearly as possible, the nature and value of their 
cargoes, end where produced. ; 

Suc. 23. And be it further enacted, That as soon 
as aconsul or commercial agent shall have received 
his exequatur; or been provisionally recognized, 
he shall apply to his predecessor for the archives 
of the consulate or commercial agency, and make 
an inventory of the papers, and such other articles 
as they may contain, for which he shall pass a 
receipt and transmit a copy thereof to the State 
Department. 

Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to prescribe such additional regulations for | 
the keeping of consular books and records, and 
insuring proper returns, as the public interest 
may require. 

Sec. 25. And be it further enacted, That the 
President of the United States be, and he is here- | 
by, authorized to bestow the title of consul gen- 
eral upon any United States consul in Asia or 
Africa, when, in his opinion, such title will pro- 
mote the public interest. 

Sec. 26. And be it further enacted, That all acts 
and parts of acts anthorizing attachés to any of 
our legations, or the payments to ministers and 
consuls of the United States of outfits or infits, or | 
salaries for clerk hire and office rent, be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 27. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of this act take effect from and after the 
thiriieth of June next, any law or laws of the 
United States to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Aprprovep, March 1, 1855. 


Pustic, LXXX.—.2n Act for the Relief of Pur- 
chasers and Locators of Swamp end Oveijflowed 
Lands, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the President of the United States 
cause patents to be issued as soon as practicable 
to the purchaser or purchasers, locator or locators, + 
who have made entries of the public lands, claimed 
as swamp lands, either with cash or with land 
warrants, or with scrip, pricr to the issue of 


Laws of the United States, 


patents to the State or States, as provided for by 
the second section of the act approved September 
twenty-eight, eighteen hundred and fifty, entitled 
**An act to enable the State of Arkansas and 
other States to reclaim the swamp lands within 
their limits,’’ any decision of the Secretary of the 


Interior or other officer of the Government of the | 


United States to the contrary notwithstanding: 
Provided, That in all cases where any State, 
through its constituted authorities, may have sold 
or disposed of any tract or tracts of said land to 
any individual or individuals prior to the entry, 
sale, or location of the same under the preémption 
or other laws of the United States, no patent shall 


be issued by the President for such tract or tracts || 


of land until such State, through its constituted 
authorities, shall release its claim thereto in such 
fourm as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior: And provided further, That if such State 
shali not, within ninety days from the passage of 
this act, through its constituted authorities, return 
to the General Land Office of the United States a 
list of all the lands sold as aforesaid, together with 
the dates of such sale and the names of the pur- 
chasers, the patents shall be issued immediately 
thereafter, as directed in the foregoing section. 
Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That upon due 
proof by the authorized agent of the State or 
States before the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, that any of the lands purchased or 
located were swamp lands, within the true intent 
and meaning of the act aforesaid, the purchase 
money shall be paid over to the said State or 
States; and where the lands have been located by 
warrants or scrip, the said State or States shall be 


authorized to locate a peer of like amount | 


upon any of the public lands subject to entry at 
one dollar and a quarter per acre, or less, and 
patents shall issue therefor, upon the terms and 
conditions enumerated in the act aforesaid: Pro- 
vided, however, That the said decisions of tie Com- 
missioner of toe General Land Office shall be 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Approvep, March 2, 1855. 


Pusiic, LXAXXI.—.An-Iet allowing the further time 
of two years to those holding Lands by entries in 
the Virginia Military District in Ohio, which were 


nade prior to the first of January, eighteen hun- || 
dred and fifty-two, to have the same Surveyed and || 


Patented. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, ‘That the officers and soldiers of the Vir- | 


ginia line on Continental establishment, their heirs 


or assigns, entitled to bounty lands, which have, || 


prior to the first day of January, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, been entered within 
the tract reserved by Virginia, between Little 
Miami and Sciota rivers, for satisfying the legal 
bounties to her officers and soldiers upon Conti- 
nental establishment, shall be allowed the further 
time of two years from and after the passage of 
this act to make and return their surveys and war- 
rants, or certified copies of warrants, to the Gen- 
eral Land Office. 

Sec. 2. ind be it further enacted, That the act 
entitled **An act allowing the further time of two 
years to those holding lands by entries in the Vir- 
ginia military district in Ohio, which were made 
prior to first January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, to have the same surveyed and patented,’’ 
approved December nineteeth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed. 

Aprrrovep, March 3, 1855. 


Pusiic, UXXXI1.—.4n Act in addition to certain 
acts granting Bounty Land to certain Officers and 
Soldiers who have been engaged in the Military 
Service of the United States. 

Be it enacted bu the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of theUnited Slates of Imerica in Congress 
assemb/ed, ‘hat each of the surviviag commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vaies, whether of regulars, volunteers, rangers, or 
militia, who were regularly mustered into’ the ser- 
vice of the United Siates, and every officer, com- 
missioned and non-commissioned, seaman, ordi- 
nary seaman, marine, flotilla-man, clerk, and 
landsman in the Navy, in any of the wars in which 
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| 

| this country has been engaged since seventeen 
| hundred and ninety, and each of the survivors of 
| the militia, or volunteers, or State troops of any 
| State or Territory, called into military service, and 
‘regularly mustered therein,and whose services 
have been paid by the United States, shall be entj- 
tled to receivea certificate or warrant from the De. 
partment of the Interior for one hundred and sixty 
acres of land; and where any of those who have 
| been so mustered into service and paid shall haye 
received a certificate or warrant, he shall be entj- 
| tled to a certificate or warrant for such quantity of 
| land as will make, in the whole, with what he may 
| have heretofore received, one hundred and sixty 


| acres to each such person having served as afore- 
said: Provided, The person so having b¢=>» in ser- 
vice shall not receive said land warrant if it chal} 
appear by the muster-rolls of his regiment or corps 
that he deserted, or was dishonorably discharged 
| from service: Provided further, That the benefits of 
| this section shall be held to extend to wagon-masterg 
and teamsters who may have been employed, un- 
der the direction of competent authority in time 
| of war, in the transportation of military stores and 
| supplies. 
| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That in case 
| of the death of any person who, it living, would 
be entitled to a certificate or warrant as aforeszid 


| under this act, leaving a widow, or, if no widow, 
} 
| 


a minor child or children, such widow, or, if no 
| widow, such minor child or children, shall be 
| entitled to receive a certificate or warrant for the 


| same quantity of land that such deceased person 


would be entitled to receive under the provisions 
| of this act if now living: Provided, That a subse- 
quent marriage shall not impair the right of any 


|| such widow to such warrant if she bea widow at 


_ the time of making her application: .2nd provided 
Jurther, That those shall be considered minors 
| who are so at the time this act shall take effect. 
Sec. 3. dnd be it further enacted, That in no case 
| shall any such certificate or warrant be issued for 
| any service less than fourteen days, except where 
the person shall actually have been engaged in 
battle, and unless the party claiming such certifi- 


‘| cate or warrant shall establish his or her right 


| thereto by recorded evidence of said service. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said cer- 

tific: ‘es Or warrants may be assigned, transferred, 

and located by the warrantees, their assignees, or 


|| their heirs-at-law, according to the provisions of 


t 


existing laws regulating the assignment, transier, 
and location of bounty-land warrants. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That no war- 
rant issued under the provisions of this act shall 
be located on any public lands, except such as 
shall at the time be subject to sale at either the 
minimum or lower graduated prices. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the regis- 
ters and receivers of the several jand offices shall 
| be severally authorized to charge and receive for 
| their services in locating all warrants under the 

provisions of this act the same compensation or 
| percentage to which they are entitled by law for 
| sales of the public lands, for cash, at the rate of 
|one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. The 
| said compensation to be paid by the assignees or 
| holders of such warrants. 
| Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
| visions of this act, and all the bounty-land laws 
| heretofore passed by Congress, shall be extended 
| to Indians, in the same manner and to the same 
| extent as if the said Indians had been white men. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the ofii- 
cers and soldiers of the revolutionary war, or their 
widows or minor children, shall be entitled to the 
benefits of this act. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the ben- 
efiis of this act shall be applied to and embrace 
| those who served as volunteers at the invasion of 
| Plattsburg, in September, eighteen hundred and 
fourteen; also at the battleof King’s Mountain, 10 
the revolutionary war, and the battle of Nicko- 
jock, against the confederated savages of the 
| South. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
| visions of this act shall apply to the chaplaiis who 
served with the Army in the several wars of the 
| country. 

| Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of this act be applied to those who served 
as volunteers at the attack on Lewistown, in 
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Delaware, by the British fleet, in the war of eigh- 
teen hundred and twelve—fifteen. H 
ApprovepD, March 3, 1855. 





Pvsuic, LX XXIII.—.4n et to change the Bound- 
aries of the Rand Districts in the Siate of Iowa, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That all that portion of the public lands 
in the State of lowa lying north of township line | 
dividing townships ninety-three and ninety-four, | 
and east of the range Kne dividing ranges twenty- 
four and twenty-five, shall constitute a new land |! 
district to be called the Turkey River district. || 
That all that portion of the public lands in said 
State now situated in the northern land district | 
which lies north of the township line dividing 
townships eighty-five and eighty-six, and not || 
included in the Turkey River and Dubuque dis- || 
tricts, shall constitute a new land district to be || 
called the Fort Dodge district, and the name of the | 
northern district is hereby changed to, and shall || 
be hereafter called, the Fort Des Moines dis- | 
trict. That all that portion of the publiclandsin 
said State now lying in Kanesville district, and || 
situated north of the township line dividing town- 
ships eighty-five and eighty-six, shall constitute || 
a new land district to be called the Sioux River 
district, and the name of the Kanesville district is | 
hereby changed to, and shall be hereafter called, 
the Council Bluffs district. That townships eighty- | 
six, eighty-seven, eighty-eight, eighty-nine, nine- | 
ty, ninety-one, ninety-two, and ninety-three, of | 
ranges seventeen and eighteen, are hereby attached || 
to,and made a part of, the Dubuque land district, || 
and townships sixty-seven, sixty-eight, sixty- 
nine, seventy, seventy-one, seventy-two, seventy- 
three, seventy-four, and seventy-five, of ranges 
thirty-two and thirty-three, are hereby attached | 
to, and made a part of, the Charitan land district. | 

Sec. 2. Ind be it further enacted, That the Pres- | 
ident of the United States be, and he is hereby, || 
authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and | 
consent of the Senate, a register and a receiver of || 
the public moneys for each of the districts respect- || 
ively hereby created, who shall each be required || 
to reside at the site of the respective office to which 
he may beappointed, and who shall have the same 
powers, perform the same duties, and be entitled | 
to the same compensation as are or may be pre- | 
scribed by law in relation to other land officers 
of the United States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident of the United States is authorized to cause 
the public lands in said districts respectively (with 
the exception of sections numbered sixteen in each 
township, reserved for the use of schools, or such | 
lands as may be selected by law in lieu thereof, 
and such other tracts as may be selected for mili- | 
tary or other purposes) to be exposed to sale in 
the same manner and upon the same terms and 
conditions as the other public lands of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Pres- | 
ident of the United States is hereby authorized to 
designate the sites at which such of the several 





‘offices shall be established, and to remove the same | 


to any other places within said districts respect- | 
ively whenever, in his opinion,it may be deemed 
expedient. 


|| senger. That the spaces appropriated for the use | 
'| of such passengers, and which shall not be occu- 


Laws of the United States. 


proportion of one to every two tons of such vessel, 
not including children under the age of one year 


| in the computation, and computing two children 


over one and under eight years of age as one pas- 


pied by stores or other goods not the personal 


| baggage of such passengers, shall be in the follow- 


ing proportions, viz: On the main and poop decks 
or platforms and in the deck houses, if there be 
any, one passenger for each sixieen clear super- | 
ficial feet of deck, if the height or distance between 
the decks or platform shall not be less than six | 
feet; and on the lower deck, (not being an orlop 
deck,) if any, one passenger for eighteen such clear 
superficial feet, if the height or distance between 


| the decks or platforms shail not be less than six 


feet, but so as that no passenger shall be carried 
on any other deck or platform, nor upon any deck 
where the height or distance between decks is less 
than six feet, with intent to bring such passenger 
to the United States, and shall leave such port or 
place and bring the same, or any number thereof, 


| within the jurisdiction of the United Statés; or if 


any such master of any vessel shall take on boatd 


| his vessel, at any port or place within the jurisdic- 


tion of the United States, any greater number of 


|| passengers than in the proportion aforesaid to the 


space aforesaid, or to the tonnage aforesaid, with 
intent to carry the same to any foreign port or 


| place other than foreign contiguous territory as 


aforesaid, every such master shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
before any circuit or district court of the United 


| States, shall, for each passenger taken on board 


beyond the limit aforesaid, or the space aforesaid, 
be fined in the sum of fifty dollars, and may also 


|| be imprisoned, at the discretion of the judge 


before whom the penalty shall be recovered, not 
exceeding six months; but should it be necessary 
for the safety or convenience of the vessel, that any 
portion of her cargo or any other articles, or arti- 


| cle, should be placed on, or stored in, any of the 


decks, cabins, or other places appropriated to the 
use of passengers, the same may be placed in 
lockers or inclosures prepared for the purpose, on 
an exterior surface impervious to the wave, capa- 
ble of being cleansed in like manner as the decks 
or platforms of the vessel. In no case, however, 
shall the places thus provided be deemed to bea 


| part of the space allowable for the use of passen- 


gers, but the same shall be deducted therefrom; 


and in all cases where prepared or used, the upper 
| surface of said lockers on inclosed spaces shall be 
| deemed and taken to be the deck or platform from 
| which measurement shall be made for all the pur- 


poses of this act. It is also provided that one 


| hospital in the spaces appropriated to passengers, 


| and separate therefrom by an appropriate parti- 


|| tion, and furnished as its purposes require, may 


be prepared, and, when used, may be included in 
the space allowable for passengers, but the same 
shall not occupy more than one hundred superfi- 
cial feet of deck or platform: Provided, That on 
board two-deck ships, where the height between 
the decks is seven and one half feet or more, four- 
teen clear superficial feet of deck shall be the pro- 
| portion required for each passenger. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no such 
vessel shall have more than two tiers of berths, 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That any loca- || and the interval between the lowest part thereof 
tions or sales of land in either of the districts of || and the deck or platform beneath shall not be less 
land now subject to sale at Dubuque, Fort Des || than nine inches, and the berths shall be well con- 


Moines, or Kanesville, after the passage of this || structed, parallel with the sides of the vessel, and | 


act and before the receipt by the land officers || separated from each other by partitions, as berths 
respectively thereat, of instructions from Com- || ordinarily are separated, and shall be at least six 


missioner of the General Land Office under this 
act shall be as good and valid in law as if this act 
had not been passed. 

Approvep, March 3, 1855. 





Pusric, LXXXIV.—.An Act to Regulate the Car- | 
riage of Passengers in Steamships and other Vessels. | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That no master of any vessel, owned in | 
whole or in part by a citizen of the United States, | 
or by a citizen of any foreign country, shall take | 
on board such vessel, at any foreign port or place, | 





feet in length and at least two feet in width, and 
each berth shall be occupied by no more than one 
| passenger; but double berths, of twice the above 


| width, may be constructed, each berth to be occu- | 


| pied byno more, and by no other, than two women, 


'| or by one woman, and two children under the age | 
of eight years, or by husband and wife, or by a 


man, and two of his own children under the age 
of eight years, or by two men, members of the 
same family; and if there shall be any violation of 
this section in any of its provisions, then the mas- 
ter of the vessel and the owners thereof shall 
severally forfeit and pay the sum of five dollars for 

board of said vessel on such 


‘each passenger on 
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other than foreign contiguous territory of the Uni- || voyage, to be recovered by the United States in 
| ted States, a greater number of passengers than in 


any port where such vessel may arrive or depart. 
Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, Thatall vessels, 
whether of the United States or any foreign coun- 


| try, having sufficient capacity or space according 
, to law for fifty or more passengers (other than 


cabin passengers) shall, when employed in trans- 
porting such passengers between the United States 
and Europe, have, on the upper deck, for the use 
of such passengers, a house over the passage-way 
leading to the apartments allotted to such passen- 
gers below deck, firmly secured to the Seek or 
combings of the hatch, with two doors, the sills 
of which shall be at least one foot above the deck, 
so constructed that one door or window in such 
house may at all times be left open for ventilation; 
and all vessels so employed, and having the capa- 
city to carry one hundred ag fifty such passengers 
or more,shall have two such houses; and the stairs 
or ladder leading down to the aforesaid apartment 
shall be furnished with a hand-rail of wood or 
strong rope; but booby hatches may be substituted 
for such houses. 

Sec. 4. @nd be it further enacted, That every 
such vessel so employed, and having the legal 
capacity for more than one hundred such passen- 
gers, shall have at least two ventilators to purif 
the apartment or apartments occupied by re 
passengers; one of which shall be inserted in the 
after part of the apartment or apartments, and 
the other shall be placed in the forward portion of 
the apartment or apartments, and one of them 
shall have an exhausting cap to carry off the foul 
air, and the other a receiving cap to carry down 
the fresh air; which said ventilators shall have a 
capacity proportioned to the size of the apartment 
or apartments to be purified, namely: if the apart- 
ment or apartments will lawfully authorize the 
reception of two hundred such passengers, the 


| capacity of such ventilators shall each be equal to 


a tube of twelve inches diameter in the clear, and 
in proportion for larger or smaller apartments; 
and all said ventilators shall rise at least four feet 
six inches above the upper deck of any such ves- 
sel, and be of the most approved form and con- 
struction; but if it shall appear, from the report 
to be made and approved, as hereinafter provided, 
that such vessel is equally well ventilated by any 
other means, such other meansof ventilation shall 
be deemed and held to be a compliance with the 
provisions of this section. 

Sec. 5. Ind be it further enacted, That every 


, vessel carrying more than fifty such passengers 


shall have for their use on deck, housed and con- 
veniently arranged, at least one camboose or cook- 
ing range, the dimensions of which shall be equal 
to four feet long and one foot six inches wide for 
every two hundred passengers; and provision 


| shall be made in the manner aforesaid, in this 


| ratio, for a greater or less number of passengers; 
but nothing herein contained shall take away the 
| right to make such arrangements for cooking be- 
tween decks, if that shall be deemed desirable. 
Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all vessels 
employed as aforesaid shal! have on board, for the 
use of such passengers, at the time of leaving the 
last port whats such vessels shall sail, well 
secured under deck, for each passenger, at least 
twenty pounds of good navy bread, fifteen pounds 
of rice, fifteen pounds of oat-meal, ten pounds of 
wheat flour, fifteen pounds of peas and beans, 
twenty pounds of potatoes, one pint of vinegar, 
sixty gallons of fresh water, ten pounds of salt 
beef, free of bone, all to be of good quality; but 
at places where either rice, oat-meal, wheat flour, 
or peas and beans cannot be procured of good 
quality and on reasonable terms, the quantity of 
either or any of the last named articles may be 
increased and substituted therefor; and, in case 
potatoes cannot be procured on reasonable terms, 
one pound of either of said articles may be substi- 
tuted in lieu of five pounds of potatoes; and the 
captains of such vessels shall deliver to each pas- 
senger at least one tenth part of the aforesaid pro- 
visions weekly, commencing on the day of sailing, 
and at least three quarts of water daily; and if the 
passengers on board of any such vessel in which 
the provisions and water herein required shall not 
have been provided as aforesaid, shall at any time 
_ be put on short allowance during any voyage, the 
master or owner of any such vessel shall pay to 
‘each and every passenger who shali have been put 
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on short allowance, the sum of three dollars for 


each and every day they may have been put on 
short allowance, to be recovered in the circuit or 
district courtof the United States; and it shall be 


the duty of the captains or master of every such 
ship or vessel to cause the food and provisions of 
uil the passengers to be weil and properly cooked 
daily, ond to be served out and distributed to them 
at regular and stated hours by messes, or in such 
other manner as shall be deemed best and most 
conducive to the health and comfort of such pas- 
sengers, of which hours and manner of distribu- 
tion due and sufficient notice shall be given. If 
the captain or master of any such ship or vessel 
shail willfully fail to furnish and distribute such 
provisions, cooked as aforesaid, heshall be deemed 
guilly of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof before any circuit or district court of the 

United States, shall be fined not more than one 
thousand dollars, and shall be imprisoned fora 
term not exceeding one year: Provided, That the 
enforcement of this penalty shall not affect the 
civil responsibility of the captain, or master and 
owners, to such passengers as may have suffered 
from bBaid default, 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, ‘That the cap- 
tain of any such vessel so einployed is hereby 
authorized to maintain good discipline and such 
habits of cleanliness among such passengers as 
will tend to the preservation and promotion of 
health; and to that end he shall cause such regu- 
lations as he may adopt for this purpose to be 
posted up, before sailing, on board such vessel, 
in a place accessible to such passengers, and shall 
keep the same so posted up during the voyage; 
and itis hereby mace the duty of said captain to 
cause the apartments occupied by such passengers 
to be kept at all times in a clean, healthy state; 
and the owners of every such vessel so employed 
are required to construct the decks, and all parts 
of said apartment, so that it can be thoroughly 
cleansed; and they shall also provide a safe, con- 
venient privy or water-closet for the exclusive use 
of every one hundred such passengers. And when 
the weather is such that said passengers cannot 
be mustered on deck with their bedding, it shall 
be the duty of the captain of every such vessel to 
cause the deck occupied by such passengers to be 
cleansed with chloride of lime, or some other 
equally efficient disinfecting agent, and also at such 
other times as said captain may deem necessary. 

Sec. 8. Ind be it further enacted, That the master 
and owner or owners of any such vessel so em- 
ployed, which shall not be provided with the house 
or houses over the passage ways as prescribed in 
the third section of this chapter, or with ventila- 
tors, as prescribed in the fourth section of this 
chapter, or with the cambooses or cooking ranges, 
with the houses over them, as prescribed in the 
fifth section of this chapter, shall severally forfeit 
and pay to the United States the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars for each and every violation of, or 
neglect to conform to, the provisions of each of 
aid sections; and fifty dollars for each and every 
neglect or violation of any of the provisions of the 
seveth section of this chapter, to be recovered by 
suit in any circuit or district court of the United 
States, within the jurisdiction of which the said 
vessel may arrive, or from which she may be 
about to depart, or at any place within the juris- 
diction of such courts, wherever the owner or 
owners, or captain, of such vessel may be found. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the col- 
lector of the customs at any port of the United 
States at which any vessel so employed shall ar- 
rive, or from which any such vessel shall be about 
to depart, shall appoint and direct one or more of 
the inspectors of the customs for such port to 
examine such vessel, and report, in writing, to 
such collector whether the requirements of law 
have been complied with in respect to such ves- 
vel; and if such report shall state such compliance, 
and shall be approved by such collector, it shall 
be deemed and held as prima facie evidence 
thereof. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions, requisitions, penalties, and liens of this 
act, relating to the space in vessels appropriated 
to the use of passengers, are hereby extended and 
made applicable to ail spaces appropriated to the 
use of steerage passengers in vessels propelled in 
whole or in part by steam, and navigating from, 
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to, and between the ports, and in manner as in 
this act named, and to such vessels and to the 
masters thereof; and so much of the act entitled 
‘*An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the better security of the lives of pas- 
sengers on board of vessels propelled in whole 
or in part by steam, and for other purposes,’”’ 
approved August thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
fiity-two, us conflicts with this act, is hereby 
repealed; and the space appropriated to the use 
of steerage passengers in vessels so as above 
propelled and navigated, is hereby subject to the 
supervision and inspection of the collector of the 
customs at any portof the United States at which 
any such vessel shai] arrive, or from which she 
shall be about to depart; and the same shall be 
examined and reported in the same manner, and 
by the same officers by the next preceding sec- 
tion directed to examine and report. 

Sec. 11. .@nd be it further enacted, That the ves- 
sels bound from avy port in the United States to 
any port or place in the Pacific ocean, or on its 
tributaries, or from any such port or place to any 


| port in the United States on the Atlantic or its 


tributaries, shall be subject to the foregoing pro- 
visions regulating the carriage of passengers in 
merchant vessels, except so much as relates to 
provisions and water; but the owners and masters 
of all such vessels shall in all cases furnish to 
each passenger the daily supply of water therein 
mentioned; and they shall furnish a sufficient 
supply of good and wholesome food, properly 
cooked; and in case they shall fail so to do, or 
shall provide unwholesome or unsuitable provis- 
ions, they shail be subject to the penalty provided 


in the sixth section of this chapter, in case the | 


passengers are put on short allowance of water or 
provisiohs, 

Sec. 12. Ind be it further enacted, That the 
captain Or master of any ship or vessel arriving 
in the United States, or any of the ‘Territories 
thereof, from any foreign place whatever, at the 
same time that he delivers a manifest of the cargo, 


and if there be no cargo, then at the time of | 


making reportor entry of the ship or vessel, pur- 
suant to law, shall also deliver and report to the 
collector of the district in which such ship or 
vessel shall arrive, a list or manifest of all the 
passengers taken on board of the said ship or 
vessel at any foreign port or place;in which list 
or manifest it shall be the duty of the said master 
to designate, particularly, the age, sex, and occu- 
pation of the said passengers, respectively, the 
part of the vessel occupied by each during the 
voyage, the country tc which they severally 
belong, and that of which it is their intention to 
become inhabitants; and shall further set forth 
whether any, and what number, have died on the 
voyage; which Jist or manifest shall be sworn to 
by the said master, in the same manner as directed 
by law in relation to the manifest of the cargo, 
and the refusal or neglect of the master aforesaid 
to comply with the provisions of this section, or 
any part thereof, shall incur the same penalties, 
disabilities, and forfeitures as are provided for a 
refusal or neglect to report and deliver a manifest 
of the cargo aforesaid. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That each 
and every coliector of the customs to whom such 
manifest, or list of passengers as aforesaid, shall 


be delivered, shall quarter-yearly return copies || 


thereof to the Secretary of State of the United 


States, by whom statemenis of the same shall be 


laid before Congress at each and every session. 
Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That in case 
there shall have occurred, on board any ship or 
vessel arriving at any port or place within the 
United States or its Territories, any death or 
deaths among the passengers, (other than cabin 
passengers,) the master, or captain, or owner, or 
consignee of such ship or vessel, shall, within 
twenty-four hours after the time within which the 
report and list or manifest of passengers men- 


| tioned in section twelve of this act, is required to 


be delivered to the collector of the customs, pay to 


the said collector the sum of ten dollars for each | 
and every passenger above the age of eight yerrs | 


who shall have died on the voyage by natural dis- 
ease; and the said collector shall pay the money 
thus received at such times and in such manner 
as the Secretary of the Treasury, by general rules, 


shall direct, to any board or commission ap- 


! a . 
| pointed by and acting under the authority of the 
| State within which the port where such ship Or 











vessel arrived is situated, for the care and pro. 
tection of sick, indigent, or destitute emigrants 
to be applied to the objects of their appointinent. 
and if there be more than one board or commis. 
sion who shall claim such payment, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, for the time being, shall determ- 
ine which is entitled to receive the same, and his 
decision in the premises shall be final and without 
appeal: Provided, That the payment shall, in no 
case, be awarded or made to any board or com- 
mission, or association formed for the protection 
or advancement of any particular class of immi- 
grants, or emigrants of any particular nation or 
creed; and if the master, captain, owner, or con- 
signee of any ship or vessel refuse or neglect to 
pay to the collector the sum and sums of money 
required, and within the time prescribed by this 
section, he or they shall severally forfeit and pay 
the sum of fifty dollars in addition to such sum of 
ten dollars for each and every passenger upon 
whose death the same has become payable, to be 
recovered by the United States in any circuit or 
district court of the United States where such ves- 
sel may arrive, or such master, captain, owner, or 
cousignee may reside; and when recovered the 
said money shali be disposed of in the same man- 
ner as is directed with respect to the sum and 
sums required to be paid to the collector of cus- 
toms. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That the 
amount of the several penalties imposed by the 
foregoing provisions regulating the carriage ot 
passengers in merchant vessels, shall be liens on 
the vessel or vessels violating those provisions, 
and such vessel or vessels shall be libeled there- 
for in any circuit or district court of the United 
States where such vessel or vessels shall arrive. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That all and 
every vessel or vessels which shall or may be 
employed by the American Colonization Society, 
or the Colonization Society of any State to trans- 
port, and which shall actually transport, from any 


| port or ports of the United States to any colony 
| or colonies on the west coast of Africa, colored 


emigrants to reside there, shall be, and the same 
are hereby, subjected to the operation of the fore- 
going provisions regulating the carriage of passen- 
gers in merchant vessels. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That the 
collector of the customs shail examine each emi- 
grant ship or vessel on its arrival at his port, and 
ascertain and report to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at the time of sailing, thelength of the voyage, 
the ventilation, the number of passengers, their 
space on board, their food, the native country of 
the emigrants, the number of deaths, the age and 
sex of those who died during the voyage, together 
with his opinion of the cause of the mortality, if 
any, on board, and if none, what precautionary 
measures, arrangements, or habits, are supposed 
to have had any, and what, agency in causing the 
exemption. 

Sec. 18. .4nd be it further enacted, That this act 
shall take effect, with respect to vessels sailing 
from ports in the United States on the eastern side 


, of the continent, within thirty days from the time 


of its approval; and with respect to vessels sailing 
from ports in the United States on the western side 
of the continent, and from ports in Europe, within 


| sixty days from the time of itsapproval; and with 


respect to vessels sailing from ports in other parts 
of the world, within six months from the time of 
its approval. And it is hereby made the duty of 
the Secretary of State to give notice, in the ports 
of Europe and elsewhere, of this act, in such 
manner as he shall deem proper. , 
Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, That from 
and after the time that this act shall take effect with 
respect to any vessels, then in respect to such ves- 
sels, the act of second March, eighteen hundred 
and nineteen, entitled ** An act regulating passen- 
ger ships and vessels,”’ the act of twenty-second 
of February, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, 
entitled ** An act to regulate the carriage of pas- 
sengers in merchant vessels,”’ the act of second 
March, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, entitled 
** An act to amend an act entitled ‘ An act to reg- 
ulate the carriage of passengers in merchant ves- 
sels,’ and to determine the time when said act shall 
take effect,’”’ the act of thirty-first January, eigh- 
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teen hundred and forty-eight, entitled ** An act 
exempting vessels employed by the American Col- 
onizauion Society in transporting colored emigrants 
-om the United States to the coast of Africa from 
the provisions of the acts of the twenty-second 
February and second of March, eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven, regulating the carriage of passen- 
vers in merchant vessels,’”’ the act of seventeenth 
May, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, entitled 
« An act to provide for the ventilation cf passenger 
vessels, and for other purposes,”’ and the act of 
third March, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, en- 
titled ** An act to extend the provisions of all laws 
now in force relating to the carriage of passengers 
in merchant vessels, and the regulation thereof,’’ 
are hereby repealed. But nothing in this act con- 
tained shall in any wise obstruct or prevent the 
prosecution, recovery, distribution, or remission 
of any fines, penalties, or forfeitures which may 
have been incurred in respect to any vessels prior | 
to the day this act goes into effect, in respect to | 
such vessels, under the laws hereby repealed, for 
which purpose the said laws shall continue in 
force. But the Secretary of the Treasury may, in 
his discretion, and upon such conditions as he shall 
think proper, discontinue any such prosecutions, 
or remit or modify such penalties. 
Approvepb, March 3, 1855. 


Pustic, LXXXV.—An .Ict to establish certain || 


Post Roads. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sencatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the following be established as 
post roads: 


Maine.—F rom the city of Gardiner, via West 
Gardiner, Litchfield, South Monmouth, and Wales, 
to Subbattisville, in the town of Webster, there to 
connect with the existing route to Lewiston. 


From Liberty, in Clay county, via Gilead Meet- | 


ing-house and William Atchison’s, to Plattsburg, 
Clinton county, there to connect with a mail route 
to Lewiston. 

From Bangor, in the county of Penobscot, via 
Hermon, to North Carmel. 


From West Trenton, in the county of Hancock, | 


via the Shone Road, Eden, Salsbury’s Cove, 
and Hull’s Cove, to East Eden. 

Irom Bangor, in the county of Penobscot, via 
Bremer village, East Orrington, the house of 
Ephraim Goodale, jr., the Herney Settlement, and 
Buck’s Mills to Buckport village, in the county 
of Elancock. 

From Bangor, via Brown Village Post Office, 


East Orrington Post Ogice, the house of Ephraim | 


Goodale, jr., Shelena Harriman, Herney Seitle- 
ment, and Buck’s Mills, to Buckport village. 


From West Lebanon, York county, to Great | 


Falls, New Hampshire. 

From Alfred, via Waterboro’ Centre, to Bar 
Mills, (Elollis. ) 

From East Newport, Penobscot county, via 
Stetson, to Exeter, in sail county. 

From East Machias, via Plantation No. 14, to 
Cooper. 


New Hampshire.—From West Rumney, via a 
corner of Groton, Cheever’s Corner, in Dorchester, 
and the River Road, to East Canasn. 


From West Rumney, via the southeasterly part | 


of Wentworth, North Dorchester, and Dorchester 
Centre, to East Canaan. 

From Winchester, through Richmond, to Fitz- 
william, in the county of Cheshire. 


New York.—From Redford, via Harris’s Mills, 
Union Falls, and Bloomingdale, to Saranac Lakes. 

From Lewiston, via Dickensonville, to Cambria. 

From Groton, in Tompkins county, to Cort- 
land village, Cortland county. 

From Lisle, Broome county, via East Berk- 
shire and Wilson Creek,to Newark Valley, Tioga 
county. 

From Ketchamville, Tioga county, to Newark 
Valley, being an extension of the present route 
from Maine to Ketchamville. 

From Prattsburgh, in the county of Steuben, 
via Riken’s Hollow, to North Cohocton. 

From Dryden, via Hanford, to Kiilaway, and 
from Dryden to Marathon. 

Frora the village of Woodhull, via East Troups- 
burg, to Troupsburg Centre. 
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From Frontier P. O., Clinton county, to Chur- |; Tennessee railroad, to Draper’s Valley, in Pulaski 
ubuseo P. O., on the line of the northern rail-| county. 
road. || From New California to Ravenswood. 

From Randolph, in Cattaraugus county, by From Leadsville, via Job ‘Yriplett’s and 
way of Connewango P. Q., (Rutledge,) to Catta- | Thomas S. White’s, to the mouth of Senica. 
raugus P. O., (station,) on N. Y. & E. R. R. From Weston, via Keysville and J. W. Mar- 
| ple’s, to Burnersville. 

From New Milton, by River road, to Oxford. 

From Arnoldsburg, via Knottsville to Davison 
Atkins, on Sandy Creek. 

From Weston to Genley Bridge, via the Wes- 
ton und Genley Bridge turnpike road. 

From Parkersburg, via the Ohio river, to 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

From Winchester, via Gainesborough and 
3loomery, to Paw Paw. 

From Winchester to Mount Vernon Tannery. 

From New Milton to Oxford, in Doddridge 
county. 

From Weston, in the county of Lewis, to 
Burnersville, in Barbour county. 

From Toll Gate No -——, on the North Western 
turnpike, in Doddrilge county, to the town of 
Sistersville, in Tyler county. 

From Lexington, via Kirkpatrick’s shop, to 
Kerr’s Creek store. 

From Holloway’s Cove, Hancock county, via 
Freeman’s Landing and New Cumberland, to 
Fairview. 

Irom Raccoon, in Preston County, to White 
Day Glades, in Taylor county. 

From Wheeling, Virginia, via Mount Pleasant 
and Hopedale, Ohio, to Carrollton, Obio. 

I'rom Jane Lew, in the county of Lewis, via 
White’s Store on Freeman’s Creek, Fink’s Creek 

Meedstown, to Mitzell Mill, thence via County |, P. O., the John Husk Settlement on Fink’s Creek, 
Road and Strawbridge’s Store, to Farm Grove | to Troy, on the Parkersburg and Stanton Turn- 
Meeting House. pike. y 
| From Selinsgrove to Middleburg, Union county. From Lee C. H., Virginia, to Fayetteville, 

From Waynesburg, Greene county, via Hun- || Tennessee. 
ter’s Lane, Harvey’s, Windridge, and Ryerson’s From Jonesville, via the Cumberland Gap route, 
Station, Pennsylvania, and Rock Lick, Virginia, | the widow Ewing’s and Omittee, to Robert Hamb- 
to Cameron Station, Marshall county, Virginia. lin’s store, thence to Tazewell, Tennessee. 

From Spring Forge to Codorus. From Trout’s Hill, Wayne county, to War- 

From Prompton, Wayne county, via Alden- || field, Lawrence county, Kentucky, and thence to 
ville, and Stevenson’s Mills, to Pleasant Mount. || Logan C. H., via Pigeon Creek. 

From Waynesburg, via Jefferson, Carmichaels, From Buchanan, in the county of Botetourt, to 
Mapleton, Greensboro’, Dunkard, Davistown, |, Buford’s Depot, in the county of Bedford. 
Willow Tree, Whitely, to Waynesburg. From the Upper Falls of Cole River to Peytona, 

From Lewisburg, Union county, via Forest | in Boon county. 

Hiil, Wolf’s Store, Rehrersburg, and Madison- || From Point Pleasant, crossing the Kanawha 

burg, to Nittany Hall, in Centre county. river and down through Mercer’s Bottom on the 

From Brownsville, Pa., via Carmichael’s, Wil- | Ohio river to Herford’s Post Office, thence via 
low Tree, Davistown, Mount Morris, to New| Upland P. O. to Mud Bridge P. O., in Cabell 
Brownsville, Va., thence to Blacksville and War- | county. 
ren, to Bunton Station, on the Baltimore and Ohio From Trout’s Hill, in Waynecounty, to War- 
railroad. field, Lawrence county, Kentucky, and thence to 

From Lancaster to Henkletown, via Oregon, Logan C. H., via Pigeon Creek. 

Brownstown, and Farmersville. 

From Doylestown, via Cross Keys, Dyerstown, 
Danborough and Brownsville, to Point Pleasant, 

| in Bucks county. 

From the Borough of Oxford, in Chester county, 

\| to Oak Hill, in Lancaster county, via Hopewell 
\|| Cotton Works, Glen Roy, and Kink’s Bridge. 


| Maryland.—From Sandy Hill, via Lindreys- 
ville, to Oak Grove. 

From Point of Rocks, Maryland, to Waterford, 
Virginia. 

From Monkton Station, on the Northern Cen- 
tral railroad, via County road, to Shades Tavern, 
Taylor’s Store, te Upper Crossroads, Hartford 
|| county. 
|| From Harmony, via Still Pond and Rogers 
Store, to Rock Hall. 


| Virginia.—From Cameron, via Beeler’s Station, San 
|| to Wheeling. From Timmonsville, Darlington district, Rol- 
|| _ From Prillaman’s P. O., in the county of | linsville, Philadelphia, Swift Creek, Gully P. O., 
|| Franklin, via Greenville, to Rough and Reedy | Andrew’s Mills, and Sparrow Swamp, to Tim- 
|| Mills, in the county of Henry. monsville. 

|| From Grayson C. H. to Scull Camp, N. C., to From Anderson, South Carolina, via Harlwell, 
connect with the Route from Grayson C. H. to | Georgia, to Athens, Georgia. 
Wytheville. From Pickens C. H., via Clayton’s Mills, 
|| From Wytheville, via Independence, to Salis- Pickinsville, Davisville, and Eastatoe, to Pickens 
bury, North Carolina. ; CG. Ez. ah . 

|| From Claysville, in Taylor county, via Fair- Georgia —From Dublin, via McLendon’s Store, 
view, to Grassland, in Harrison county. to Little York, in Montgomery county. 
| 

\ 


i 


New Jersey.—F rom Freehold, via Colt’s Neck, 
Tinton Falis, and Eatontown, to Long Branch, 
Monmouth county. 


Pennsylvania.—From East Berlin, via King’s 
Tavern and Farmer’s Post Office, to York. __ 

From Lancaster, via Neffsville, Liliz, Durlack, 
Scheoneck, Reinholdsville, and Sinking Springs, 
to Reading. 

From Selingsgrove, via Middle Creek Hotel, to 
Middleburg, in Union county. 

From Marehand to Newman’s Mills, Indiana 
county. 

From Mitchell’s Mil!s to Newman’s Mills, In- 
diana county. 

From Kengua, Warren county, Pennsylvania, 
to East Randolph, in Cattaraugus county, New 
York. 

From Clearfield Bridge, on the Erie turnpike, 


* From Warren, Warren county, via the Jackson | 
Run and Chandler’s Valley, to Sugar Grove. 
From Eden, in the couaty of McKean, to Lit- 

tleton. 

From Clearfield Borough, via Bold Hills, Frank- 
ville, Karthause, Salt Lick, and Buck Island, to 
the mouth of the Sinnamahoning creek. 

From Shrewsburg Station on the Northern Cen- 
tral railroad, via Plank Road, Shrewsburg, and 


North Carolina.—From Goldsboro’ to Jericho. 

From Hendersonville, North Carolina, via James 
Davis’s,on Big Wilton, Thomas Asteen’s, on Crab 
Creek, Minjah Thomas’s, on Little river, and 
Caesar’s Head, to Pumpkintown, South Carolina. 

From Shelby, Clearenland county, via Mull’s 
Store, to Morgantown, Burk county. 

From Newton, Catawba county, vias the Sul- 
phur Springs, to Lenoir, in Caldwell county. 

From Monroe, in Union county, via Morgan’s 
Mills, to Salisbury. 

From Clinton, in Sampson county, to George 
Robinson’s. 

From Sill’s Creek, in New Hanover county, 
via Harold Stome, to Lisbon, Sampson county. 

From Hookentown, via Snow Hill, to Kinston. 

From Eagle Rock to Earpsboro. 


' 
| 
| 


South Carolina.—F rom Columbia to Sandy Run. 





From Newbern Depot, via the town of New From Jacksonville to Douglass and Magnolia. 
bern, Draper’s Valley, and Cedar Mount, to Max- From Thomasville, via Tatesville and Green- 
meadow Depot. field, to Ocklocknee. 

| From Maxmeadow Depot, on the Virginia and From Atlanta to Wanesville, Paulding county. 
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From Griffin, via Zebulon, Shoas or Jones’s | 


Mills, to Greenville. 


From Columbus, Georgia, and Midway, in Bar- | 


bour county, Alabama, via Oliphet and Enon. 
From Buena Vista, in Marion county, to Ge- 
neva, in Talbot county. 
irom Griffin to the Indian Springs. 
From Oriel, in Lowndes county, via Harris, in 
Irwin county, to Pennsborough. 


Alabama.—From Godesden, vin Hake’s Bluff | 
and Ball Flagg, to Goshen. 
From Jacksonville, Benton county, via New 
Rethel, Hake’s Bluff, and Ball Play, to Center, | 
Cherokee county. 
From Wesabulga, via John Powell’s and Delta, 

to Chulafennee, Randolph county. 
From Jasper, in Walker county, to Elyton, in | 
Jefferson county. 


Florida.—F rom Bayard, Duval county, on the 
St. John’s river, via George’s Lake and Daniels- 
ville, to Newnansville. 

From Camp Izard, via Homasassa, to Bayport, 
in Hernando county. 


Mississippi.—From Edinburgh, via Yorka, to 
Centreville, Kosciusko, to Carthage. 

From Pittsboro,’ via Sarepta Brachear’s, to 
Oxford. 

From Macon to Crawfordsville. 

From Rolling Fork, Washington county, to 
Hermitage, in said county. 


Lowisiana.—F rom Bellevue, Louisiana, to Mag- 
nolia, in Arkansas. 

From Vernon, in the Parish of Jackson, to 
Winfield, in the Parish of Winn. 

From St. Martinsville, in the Parish of St. | 
Martin, via Breaux’s Bridge, Arnandville, Leon- 
ville, and Barry’s 
Lundry Parish. 

I'rom New Orleans, via the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, to the city of San Irancisco, in the State of 
California. 


irkansas.—From Fort Smith, via Choctaw 
Agency, Perryville, Boggy Depot, to Fort Wash- 
ita, in the Cherokee Nation. 

i’rom Rockport, in the county of Hot Springs, 
from thence to A. H. Henson’s, in said county, 


Landing, to Opelousas, St. || 


and from thence to Montnoy, in the county of || 


Dallas. 
From Osceola, in Mississippi county, via A. F’, | 
Snody’s, on the Maumell Prairie, thence to B. F, | 
Freeman’s, thence by John Pierce’s, thence by | 
Charles Garmon’s, and to Jacksonport, in Jack- | 
son county. 

From Huntsville, thence to Augusta Todd’s, in 
Madison county, thence to M. D. Felford’s, in 
suid county, thence to Washburn’s Prairie, in 
Missouri. 

From Napoleon to Florence, in Desha county. | 

From Batesville, via Sullivan’s Creek, to Even- 
ing Shade. 

From Robinson’s Cross Roads, Arkansas, to 
Neosho, Missouri, via Enoch Trott’s and Shell’s | 
Mill. 

From Searcy, via Cedar Creek, Quitman P.O., 
and Greary Valley, to Clinton. 
From Galley Rock, in the county of Pope, to 

Hurricane, Stephen Lewis’s old stand. 

From Huntsville, Madison county, via Kings- 
ton, Samuel Whiteley’s, in Newton county, to 
Jasper, in Huston county. 

From Little Rock, via Jericho and Chenault, 
to Hot Springs, in Hot Springs county. 

From Hamburg, via Maria Saline Landing, on 
the Ouachita river, to Eldorado, in Union county. | 

From Richwood’s, Izard county, via Turkey | 
Creek, in Van Buren county, and Middjetown, to 
Clinton. 

Tennessee.—From Dover, Tennessee, to Pine 
Bluff, via Iron Mountain and Great Western 
Post Offices. 

From Dover, Tennessee, to Eddyville, Ken- 
tucky. 

From Dover, Tennessee, to Hopkinsville, Ken- | 
tucky. 

From Parris to Elm Tree. 

From Centreville, via Madisonia and Lobbe- | 
ville, to Britt’s Landing. 


Kentucky.—From Somerset, in Palaski county, | 
to Columbia, in Adair county. 


Laws of the United States. 


From Elizabethtown to the Wolf Spring, in 
Harden county. 

From New Haven to the Nelson Furnace, Nel- 
son county. 

From Bradfordsville, Marion county, to Lib- 
erty, Casey county. 

l'rom Mount Gilead, in Mason county, to 
Orangeburg. 


| 


Ohio.—F'rom New Lisbon to Columbiana, in 
Columbiana county. 
From Steubenville, via Hartford’s Mill, to Bow- 
linggreen. 
From Charloe, via Paulding, in Paulding county, || 


| to Dixon, in Van Wert county. 


From Van Wert, via Paulding and Emerald, to 
Cranesville. 

From Defiance, via Gilead, to Perrysburgh. 

Irom Wiilshireto Van W ert,in Van Wertcounty. || 

‘rom Middletown, in Butler county, Ohio, via || 
Jacksonburgh, West Elkton, Grates, and Wheat- 
ville, to Eaton, in Preble county. 

From Republic, Seneca county, to Bucyrus, 


| Crawford county. 


I'rom Logansville, in Logan county, via Hugh 
T. Kinhart’s, in Auglay’s county, Amherst, in 
Allen county, to Lima. ‘ 

From Bourneviile, Ross county, to Waverly, 
Pike county. 

From South Rome, via Freeburgh, to Parris. 

Irom Rome to Barryville. 

From Louisville, on theO. & P. R. R., toOsna- || 
burgh. | 

From Bethel, Clermont county, via Maple, Fees- || 
burgh, Lewis, to Higginsport. | 

Indiana.—From Cambridge, Wayne county, || 
via Bentonville and Falmouth, in Fayette county, 
and Grokes, Melrose, and Smelser’s Mills, to 
Rushville, in Rush county. 

l'rom Forest Grove, via Fish Lake, in Elkhart 
county, to Haw Patch, in La Grange county. 
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| From Canton, Missouri, to Marceline, in Aq. 











ams county, Illinois. 

From Franklin Depot to Little Prairie, in Cray. 
ford county. 

From Warsaw, via Dunoe, Rainey Creek and 
Bolinger’s Creek, to Linn Creek, Camden county. 

From Curran to Ozark. 

From Milan, in Sullivan county, via Unionville 
Putnam county, to Centerville, Appanoos county, 
lowa. : 

From Bloomfield, via Indian Ford, to Poplar 
Bluffs. 

From Railroad depot near Jonesborough, Iili- 
nois, to Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

From Prairie du Rochen, in Illinois, to the city 
of St. Genevieve, Missouri. 

Irom Fredericktown to Dallas. 

From Cape Girardeau to Bloomfield. 


Michigan.—From Whitneyville, in the county 


_of Kent, to the city of Grand Rapids. 


‘rom Fort Wayne to Liberty Mills, via the || 


Maning and Tracy Settlements. 

From Washington, in Daviess county, to Pierce- 
ville, in Pike county, via Hudsonville and the 
Highlands, on the East Fork of White river. 

l'rom Mishawaka, St. Joseph county, to Bre- 
men, Marshall county. 

I'rom South Bend, St. Joseph’s county, to Ed- | 
wardsburgh, in Cass county, Michigan. | 

From Morgantown, in Morgan county, via 
Gold Creek, to Unionville, in Monroe county. 


Illinois.—From Palestine, in Crawford county, 
to Olney, in Richland county. 

from Galena to Dunleith, by the Lower Road. 

Krom Galena, by Guilford, Thompson’s Mill, 
and Rush, to Nora. 

Krom Marion, Williamson county, via Fredo- 
nia, to De Soto, Jackson county. 
From Golconda, Polk county, via New Liberty, 

to Metropolis City, Massac county. 
From Rock Island, via Pleasant Ridge, Holley, 
3uffalo Prairie, Copper Creek, Eliza, New Boston, || 
Keithsburgh, Oquawka, Hopper’s Mills, Shoka- 
kon, Dallas City, Pontoosac and Indianola, to 
Nauvoo. 
From Palestine, via Robinson, to Newton, in 
Jasper county. 
From the depot of the Central railroad, near 
Jonesboro’, Union county, Illinois, to Cape Girar- 


|| deau, Missouri. 


From Apple River Station, Jllinois, via Shutes- || 
burgh, New Diggings, and Benton, to Platteville, || 
in the State of Wisconsin. 

From Macomb, in McDonough county, to 
Plymouth, in Hancock county, via the State || 
road leading from Peoria, on the Illinois river, to 
Quincy, on the Mississippi river. 

From Oquawka, in Henderson county, to | 
Macomb, in McDonough county, via Coloma, | 
Olena, Terre Haute, and Blandinsville. 


| 


From Albion, in the county of Calhoun, to 
Charlotte, Eaton county, via Sheridan and Clu- 
nem, Brookfield, and on the line between Brook- 
field and Walter, and on the township line be- 
tween Charlotte and Carmel. 

rom‘Greenville, in the county of Montcalm, 
to Muskegon Rapids. 

From the village of Ontonagon to Lacview Des- 


|| ert, and from thence to Big Bull Falls, in the State 


of Wisconsin. 

From the village of Ontonagon to Gogeber Mine, 
to Norwick Mine. 

From the village of Ontenagon to Isle Royal 
Mine, on Portdge Lake, Houghton county, via 
Adventure Mine, and Douglass Houghton Mine. 

From Fentonville, in the county of Genesee, 


_ to Flint, in said county. 


Wisconsin.—From Waupara to section twenty- 
two, township twenty-three, in range eleven east. 

From Fox Lake, in Dodge county, via Shoe- 
naka, Kingston, and Long Lake, to Montello, in 
Marquette county. 2 

From Plattville, via Montfort, Highland, Mus- 


coday, to Onion, thence north on or near the 


meridian to R. J. Darnall’s farm. 

From Plattville, via Wingsville, Muscoda, Mill 
Creek, Fancy Creek, and Sinesville, to Quincy, 
in Adams county. 

From Madison, via Black Earth, Arena, Rich- 


| land City, Sextonville, Richland Centre, Fancy 


| Creek, and Vinoqua, to Prairie La Crosse. 


From Argyle, via Yellow Stone, to Mineral 
Point. 

From Necedakin, Adams county, via Eagle 
Point and Black River Bridge, to intersect with 
the Prairie du Chien and Hudson Mail Route at 


| the Eau Plain P. O. 


From Onion, in the county of Richland, to 
Black River Falls. 
From Portage City, via Semonair Valley, to 


| La Crosse. 


From Prairie du Chien, via Johnson’s Land- 
ing, Bell’s Mill, and Waterville, to Waukon, in 
Allamakee Co., lowa. 


Iowa.—-From Quincy, in Adams county, to 
Hawleyville, in Page county. 
From Lewis, in Cass county, via Mount Ver- 


| non, in Montgomery, to Clarinda, in Page county. 


From Afton, in Union county, to Winterset. 
From Afton, in Union county, to Avon, in 


| Ringgold county. 


From Quincy, in Adams county, to Adair, in 


|| Adair county. 


From Cedar Rapids, via Vinton, Toledo, Mar- 


|| shall, Marietta, Nevada, and Boonsboro’, to Jef- 
|| ferson, in Green county. 


From De Witt, via Grand Mound and Toronto, 
to Tipton. 
From Fort Des Moines, via Nevada, Minerva, 


From New Bremen, via Palos and Summit, to | Grove, Honey Grove, and Eldora, to Cedar 


Lyons. 
From Lyons, via Summit, Yellow Springs, and | 


Lamonte, to Lockport. | 


| Falls. 


From Fort Des Moints, via Boone, Odel, Me- 


| Kay, Penora, and Bear Grove, to Council Bluffs. 


From Fort Des Moines, via Leaning’s Point, 


Missouri.—From Russellville, in Cole county, || Hornbuckles’ Point, Kinney’s Mill, an Cousin’s 
via Mount Pleasant, in Miller county, Blue Spring, || Point, to Fort Dodge. 
From Fort Dodge, via Lizard Point, Ida Grove, 
‘| and Sargeant’s Bluffs, to Sioux —. , 

From lowa City, through North Bend, via Hen- 
derson’s Mills, Monroeville, Dutch Coiony, Hick- 


in Morgan county, to mouth of Big Gravois, in || 
Morgan county. 
From Memphis, in Scotland county, via Wil- 


ii mothville, to Kinksville. 
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= ; See ee ee - ———— : 
Toled dB ’s Mill | pp 7" “af oe Deatet . ‘ . 
Ad. ory Grove, Loledo, and bumen’s Mills, to county From West Liberty, via Tarkington’s Prairie, | Grasshopper Falls, Rock Point, Vermillion, to / 
sext of Hardin county. — . to Cold Springs. Dyer’s, on Big Blue. | 
\w- From independence, via Janesville, Waverley, From Bonham to Greenville. From Atchison to Marysville. B} 
pradford, St. Charles, in Floyd county, toOsage, || From Bastrop, via Hopkinsville, and other From Sargeant’s Bluff to Florence. " 
ind in Mitchell county. intermediate points, at the discretion of the Post- ee ee FE agi a ‘2 
ty. From Independence, via Camp Creek and Nant- || master General, to Gonzales, in Gonzales county. || «, “@"5¢),, 4¢?"Nory-—f rom St. Joseph, in the i 
yille, to Janesville State of Missouri, via Highland, to Marysville. uh 
Sa ee as Minnesota Territory.—From St. Anthony, via From Doniphan, via Wolf river, to Highlank oe 
le, shins Keokuk, oe eaaieaten, Salem, Mount Fort Union, to Poget’s Sound, in Washierion From Atch a via lade yen we dang oe 2 = “ 
ty, Pleasant, and Crawfordsville, to lowa City. Terri ’ 5 ’ 3 Gr C - pendence Spring, to 
From Newton, via Nevada, Smithville, and || *®™ Tory: rasshopper Creek. __ of 
le Homer, to Fort Dodge ‘| From St. Paul, Minnesota, to Leavenworth, in Irom Kickapoo, via Pensanolus, to Grass- at, 
’ a. a ’ | r SOE nasa y Yn . b , 
From Oskaloosa, via Wilson’s Ferry, Hamilton, || —— ee Elli eee Creek. . 3 au. 
lie A. C. Wilson’s Mill, thence in a direct line to ‘rom Brownsville to Iliota. ‘rom Leavenworth City, via Stranger Creek, Ph 
Chariton, in Lucas county '| From Winona to Chatfield. Hickory Point, Osawkee, Whitfield, St. Mary’s ‘3 
t From Cabniacen to Union Mills {| From Beaver Bay, Minnesota, to Superior, | Mission, Vermillion river, Big Blue, and Pawnee, i / 
y oy ) aA . -- coi. 3, || Wisconsin. to Iort Riley. Ny 
From Penora, in Guthrie county, via Caplin’s ; ea ; eo we s it 
Grove, in Carroll county, Garland’s Grove, in I’rom the Falls of St. Louis River, Minnesota, k'rom Westport, Missouri, via Franklin, Law- ih 
. , mts Superior, Wisconsin . rence City, Tokeska, Douglas City, Lacompton 
‘rawford county, and Sargeant’s Bluffs, to Sioux |, ° ©" a ee ae) Oe ‘| 
ing Ys 5 , | From Red Wing Shakopee. and Tecumseh, to Whitfield. ig 
ty From Winterset, in Madison county, via Allen From Winona to Maukato. Irom Westport, Missouri, via Bull Creek, We 
and Penora, in Guthrie county, to Selersen tn | From Anoka to Taylor’s Falls. | Black Jack, One Hundred and Ten Mile Creek, ioe 
to Greene county ; >" || From Minneapolis to Arcadia, | and Couneil City, to Council Grove. iB 
° S . : i| ‘ é i wy T stpor Sst if y issic re 
lu- From Winterset, via Peru, to Osceola, in Clarke || From Anoka to Mille Lac. From Westport, Missouri, via W ea Missi m, i 
k- county. || From Fort Ripley, via Sandy Lake, to Poke- | Osawattomie, Miami Agency, Sugar Creek, Mine ‘3 
e- From Cedar Falls, in Black Hawk county, to |; 8°?!# Falls. _ | Creek,and Little Osage, to Fort Scott. ea 
. s - om ’ z From Sandy Lake to the Falls of the St. Louis From Osawattomie, via Llenry Sherman’s, to Ta 
Fort Dodge, and thence via Townsley’s Grove, || ,- y hes : . y is 
n, Austin Settlement, Purple Creek, Smith’s Set- River. . || the Sac and Fox Agency. « ’ yng 
tlement, and Sioux City, to Sargeant’s Bluffs From Anoka to Henderson. From West Point, Missouri, via Thomas Polk’s By 
8- City : : - From Beaver Bay to the mouth of Pigeon river. | and Old Catholic Mission, to Dr. Stockton’s, on am | 
te a Fort Dodge to Fort Ridgley '| From Farreboult, Minnesota, via Medford and | Sugar Creek. . | 
nent Wibemmisailes: Un "Ohad Codie oe || the valley of Straight river, to Bradford, in the From Tecumseh, via Wakanusa, to the Sac and % 
e, i Mo ty wep, ae Niat i. Cc da R Y> || State of lowa. — | Fox Agency. &." 
“a ae v Seno, oS arion, to Vedar hap: || rom Brownsville, via Riceford, to Traverse From Douglas, via Osawkee, to Highland. Se 
al ! Fro Gitde Riese. va Vi in Bent || des Sioux. ; , * From Fort Scott to Catholic Mission, in the a 
ia ath P ioe Done 8, via Vinton, in Benton || From Brownsville, via Hokah, Mound Prairie, | Osage Nation. 
e. "ae “ting Cit Be. Marietta. in Marshall || and the Forks of Root river, to Chatfield. | _ From Fort Scott, via Thomas Polk’s, to West 3 
b : a wity, via Marietta, in MNlarshall || From Traverse des Sioux to Eureka. Point, Missouri. 7 
’ unty, to Fort Dod . : : 
oF mA rr iD os eC 1 Blof || From Reed’s Landing, Minnesota, via Chatfield From Fort Scott to Neosho, Missouri. , is 
w ee Se Sete || and Richiand, to Bur Oak, in lowa. From Leavenworth City, via Kickapoo, Atchi- ee | 
i From Fort Des Moines, via Adell, McKay, | Dowioh aB Whitehead’ | 
y . ‘ : son, Doniphan, an ryant, to Whitehead’s. 
t. Panora,and the county seats of Audubon, Shelly, Oregon Territory—From Point ea From Pawnee to Marysville 0 
- a ; - : “ 8 j ; ei 
2 and Harrison counties, and Sargeant’s Bluffs City, | Kawes’ Bay, to Scottsburg, and from Scottsburg From Council Grove, via Fort Riley, to Paw- Bs 
a to Sioux City. || to Winchester. nee 5 
= : . : || + ’ . : . : : : 
From Bear Grove, in Guthrie county, via Bal- From Starr 8 Point, in Benton county, to From Weston, Missouri, to Atchison. 
‘ lard Bridge, on the east Nishuabotong river, || Eugene City, in Lane county. From Tecumseh, via Baptist Mission, Union 
e aed ae ™ ton county, ene off the Washington Territory.—From Pacific City to | Town, and Waupansa, to Pawnee. 
a = Tae ft ‘ok si Geant tam en's | Columbia City, by steamers. From Pawnee to Reeder. 
ll \ , » on re Der Moi ounce! Ww; * t. Qui | From Chenook City to Pacific City. || From Westport, Missouri, via Powell’s Store, > 
'y Cle inde or + ton Bae braske Cit uin- || From Fort Vancouver to Fort Steilacoom, on | and St. Barnard, to Sac and Fox Agency. 
CY, Va enee, See eenes two Stee Say || Puget’s Sound. From Kansas, Missouri, via Wyandotte and > 
™ From Fort Des Moines, via Nevada, Minerva Jacksonville. to Os ‘ 
= ‘ . . , auke. * 
y Grove, and Eldora, to Cedar Falls. || __ Territory of Nebraska.—From Oregon, in Holt ||" ‘trom Independence, in the State of Missouri 7 
From Marengo, via Legrand, Mashal, Mari- || county, Missouri, to New Fort Kearney, on Plaite | to Stockton . the State of California via the oat. f 
| etta, Eldora, and Homer, to Fort Dodge. | Tiver, via Stephen W. Story’s, on the Missouri, tlement at the mouth of the Huerfano, on the Up- 
From Burlington, Iowa, to Nauvoo, Illinois. between the two Nemahas, Mr. Purket’s, on : ’ ~ 
a : Sree aa ; ee —s: ‘ per Arkansas, and the Liitle Salt Lake settlements + 
, From Dubuque, via English’s Mills, to Cascade, | Muddy Creek, Jno. A. Singleton’s, on the Great | on the head waters of the Nicollet river i 
: in Dubuque county. Nemaha, Mr. Bobet’s, on the Great Nemaha, and ; : 








From Dubuque, via Delhi, Harmick, and Fort 
Dodge, to Sargeant’s Bluffs. 

From Dubuque, via the Milwaukie and Missis- 
sippi railroad route, to Janesville, Wisconsin. 

From Elkada, in Clayton county, via George || 
S. Peck’s, on Coxes Creek, Strawberry Point, || 
Brown’s Mill, in said county, Buffalo Grove, to || 
Independence, in Buchanan county. 

From Waukon, in Allamakee county, via Wa- 


terville, Bell’s Mill, Johnson’s Landing, to Prairie || 


du Chien, in Wisconsin. 


From Hardin, via the town of Franklin, to || 


Waukon, the’ county seat of Allamakee county. | 
From Hartwick, in Delaware county, via Hazel 
Green, Nugent’s Grove, Buckhorn Hill, Clarke’s | 

Grove, to Marion, in Lynn county. 

From Bear Grove, in Guthrie county, via Bal- 
lard Bridge, on the East Nishuabotong river, 
Indian Creek, in Cass county, Wooster, in West | 


Nishuabotong river, in Pottawatomie county, || 


Allen’s Mill, on Big Creek, to Council Bluffs, in 
said county. 
From McGregor’s Landing, in Clay county, | 


'to Nebraska City, via John Worland’s and Ben- | 


| 
} 
| 


Marysville, on Blue river. 

From Nemaha Agency,in Kansas Territory, to 
the mouth of Nyorvay river, in the Territory of 
Nebraska, via Stephen W. Stary’s, at Stary’s 


Ferry, Brownville, Nebraska City, Weeping | 
Water, Thompson’s,at Thompson’s Ferry, Platts- | 
mouth, Belleview, Omaha City, Winter Quarters, | 


ae and Black Bird Hills, and Black Bird 
ity. 
I'rom Belleview City to Fort Laramie, via 


l’rom Nebraska City to Fort Laramie, via New 
Fort Kearney and Ash Hollow. 
From Lindun, in Atchison county, Missouri, 


nett’s Ferry, on the Missouri river. 


| Belleview City, via St. Mary’s, Iowa. 
| From Bluff City, lowa, to Omaha City. 
| From Oregon, in Holt county, Missouri, to 
| Brownville. 
From Sidney, Iowa, to Nebraska City. 
From St. Mary’s, lowa, to Plattsmouth. 


From Glenwood, in Mills county, Iowa, to | 


From St. Joseph, in Missouri, to the town of 
Marysville, in Kansas Territory, via Great Ne- 
maha Agency and Urbana. 

From the city of Weston, in Platte county, 
Missouri, via Jaton, Missouri, to Atchison, in 
Kansas Territory. 

From Fort Leavenworth or Leavenworth City, 
up the north side of Kansas river to Fort Riley, 
via Stranger Creek, Crossing, Dawson Store, 
Hickory Point, Osauke, Whitfield, Soldier Creek, 


Ousaha City, Fontinelle, Pawnees, on Loup Fork. || Silver Lake, Catholic Mission, Rock Creek, and 
e 


Blue. 


From Fort Leavenworth, viathescttlements and 


|| towns of Lawrence, Wilson Springs, Pottawat- 


omie, and Sugar Creek, to Fort Scoit. 

From Kansas, Missouri, to Lawrence, in Kan- 
sas Territory. 

From Fort Scott, via Dr. Stockton’s old Potta- 
watomie Mission, and Henry Sherman’s, to Hib- 
bard. 

From Atchison to Marysville. 

From Whiteheads, via Highland, lowa Point, 


|| to Stury’s Landing. 


From Oregon, Missouri, via Iowa Point, te 


| Highland, Kansas. 


From Bluff City, lowa, to Winter Quarters. | Arrroven, March 3, 1855. 


“4 Texas.—From Oyster Creek to Hodges Bend. From Florence to Fontinelle, by the way of 
; From Gonzales, via Zoar, Sulphur Springs, and || Dodge City. 
Black Jack Springs, to La Grange. From Glenwood, Iowa, to Plattsmouth. | 
From Huntsville and Centreville, thence to From Sidney, lowa, to J. D. N. ‘Thompson’s, || 
Fairfield, and on to Corsicana. at ae ’s Ferry. | 
From Seguin, via Bonito, Sattlers, Clemens, || From Magnolia, lowa, to Florence. 





county, to Independence, in Buchanan county. | From Sonora, Missouri, to Nebraska City. 





via Elgin, Illyria, and New Albany, in Fayette | From Sonora, Missouri, to Brownville. 
| 


| Puszric, LXXXVI.—.An Act to provide Accommo- 
dations for the United States Courts in the city of 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

|| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
|| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


Sa 


From Magnolia, Lowa, to Black Bird City. 





Hinds’s, Wabroops, and John S. Hodges, to | | assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is sa 

Fredericksburg. || From Sargeant’s Bluff, lowa, to Black Bird | herevy authorized to contract with the public ee Y 
From Lynchburg, in Harris county, via Tark- | City. | authorities of the city of Jackson, Mississippi, for a 

ington’s Prairie, to Cold Spring, in Polk county. || From Leavenworth City, by Stanley’s, Mooney, | the permanent use of rooms for the courts of the ; 
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United States, in the new city hall now in process 
min that city. And when the said 
Secretary shall be satisfied that the apartments 
are vuttable for the purpose, and have been prop- 
erly secured to the Government, he shall pay out 
of the Treasury any sum of money, not exceeding 
twenty thousand dollars, which he shall deem to 
be the value of such apartments, 
Apvrrovev, March 3, 1855. 


of construct: 


Pusiic, LXXXVIL—4n Act making Appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Icademy for 
tie year ending Ue thirtieth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and { fly-str. 

Be it enacted bu the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the following sums be, and the 
fame are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the support of the Miltary Academy for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-six: 

l’or pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and 
musicians, ninety thousand one hundred and six 
dollars. 

l’or commutation of subsistence, two thousand 
and forty-four dollars. 

l'or forage for officers’ horses, eight hundred 
and sixty-four dollars. 

Mor general repairs and improvements of aca- 
demic buildings, barracks, mess-rooms, officers’ 
quarters, stables, roads, fences, parade and drill 
grounds, miscellaneous and incidental expenses, 
fuel, forage, and departments of instruction, thirty- 
five thousand and seventy dollars. 

‘or gradual increase and expense of library, 
one thousand dollars, 

l’or expenses of the board of visitors, four thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty dollars. 

For forage for artillery and cavalry horses, eight 
thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For replacing dead and worn out cavalry and 
artillery horses, one thousand dollars. 

For furnishing hospital for cadets, five hundred 
dollars, 

Mor deficiency for expenses of the board of 
visitors for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars and fifty-two cents. 

lor additional pay allowed to enlisted men em- | 
ployed on extra duty as mechanics and laborers, 
per act of fourth of August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, two thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-eight dollars and forty cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That hereafter 
the yearly allowance of the professor of French 
and Spanish, and the professor of drawing, shall 
be the same as is now allowed to the other pro- 
fessors. 

Arvrroven, March 3, 1855. 





Pustic, LXXXVIIL—.4n Act to amend an act ap- 
proved the fourth of lugust, eighteen hundred and 
Jifty-four, entitled **.In act to graduate and reduce 
the price of the Public Lands to -2ctual Settlers and 
Cultivators.”? 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || 
assembled, That the act approved fourth August, || 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, ‘* to graduateand | 
reduce the price of the public lands to actual set- || 
tlers and cultivators,’’ shall be so construed that || 
the affidavits required by the third section of that 
act may be made before any officer duly author- 
ized by law to administer oaths, according to such 
forms, and pursuant to such regulations as shall | 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, || 

Arrroven, March 3, 1855. | 


Posuic, LXXXIX.—4n Act making Appropri- || 
ations for the Current and Contingent Expenses of 
the Ladian Department, and for fulfilling Treaty || 
Stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year || 
ending June thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred || 
and fifty-six, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || 
assembled, ‘That the following sums be, and they || 
are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the | 


Laws of the United States. 


purpose of paying the current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Indian department, and fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the various Indian tribes. 
For the current and contingent expenses of 

the indian department, viz: 

For the pay of superintendents of Indian affairs, 
peracts of fifth of June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty; twenty-seventh February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one; and third March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For the pay of the several Indian agents, per 
acts of fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty; 
twenty-seventh february, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one; and thirty-first July, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, forty-three thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

‘or the pay of the several Indian agents, per 
act of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and for arrearages of pay to one inthe State 
of New York, one at Green Bay, Wisconsin, one 
for the Seminoles west of Arkansas, and one for 
the Indian tribes in Utah, fifteen thousand three 
hundred and eighty-two dollars and seventy-nine 
cents, and the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
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| article of treaty of fourth of October, eig; 


ized hereafter to employ one agent for the Indians | 
in the State of New York; one for those at Green 


Bay, Wisconsin; one for the Seminoles west of 
Arkansas; and one for the tribes in the Territory 


of Utah, at the rate of one thousand dollars per | 


annum each. 


For the pay of interpreters, per acts of thirtieth | 


June, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, twenty- 
seventh lebruary, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
and thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, thirty-two thousand seven hundred dollars. 


For the pay of clerk to superintendent at St. | 


Louis, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 


For the pay of clerk to superintendent in Cali- | 


fornia, per act of third March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, two thousand five hundred dollars, 
For presents to Indians, five thousand dollars. 


a a 


For fourteenth of twenty-five installments in 
goods, per fourth article of treaty of fourth Octo. 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-two, ten thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For fourteenth of twenty-five installments fo, 
the support of schools, per fourth article of trea;, 
of fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-tw¢ 
two thousand dollars. . 

For fourteenth of twenty-five installments fp, 
the purchase of provisions and tobacco, per four; 

ate 
hundred and forty-two, two thousand iin 

For fulfilling treaties with the Chippewas of 
Lake Superior, so as to conform to the treat, 
concluded on thirtieth September, eighteen hun. 
dred and fifty-four: 

lor expenses (in part) of selecting reservations 
and surveying and marking the boundaries thereof, 
per second, third, and twelfth articles of the treaty 
of September thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, three thousand dollars. 

For the payment of the first of twenty install. 
ments in coin, goods, etc., agricultural imple. 
ments, etc., and education, etc., per fourth article 
of the treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, nineteen thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of clothing and other articles, 
to be given to the young men at the next annuity 
payment, as per fourth article of the treaty of 
September thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, four thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For the purchase of agricultural implements and 


|| other articles, as presents for the mixed bloods, 
per fourth article of the treaty of September thir- 


tieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the payment of such debts as may be di- 
rected by the chiefs in open council, and found to 
be just and correct by the Secretary of the In- 


_ terior, per fourth article of the treaty of Septem- 


ber thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 


ninety thousand dollars. 


For provisions for Indians, eleven thousand | 


eight hundred dollars. 

lor buildings at agencies and repairs thereof, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of the Indian department, 
thirty-six thousand five hundred dollars. 


Comanches, Kiowas, and Apaches, of Arkansas 


| river.—-or second of ten installments for the pur- 
|| chase of goods, provisions, and agricultural imple- 


ments, per sixth article of treaty of twenty-seventh 


thousand dollars. 

lor expenses of transportation of the second of 
ten installments of goods, provisions, and agricul- 
tural implements, per sixth article of treaty of 


| July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, eighteen | 


twenty-seventh July, eighteen hundred and fifty- | 


three, five thousand dollars. 


Cherokees.—For the payment of the sum due the 
Cherokees on account of interest between the first 


of May, eighteen hundred and forty-six, on stocks 
of the State of Michigan, held in trust by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, under the treaty of eighteen 


| of May, eighteen hundred and forty-five, and first | 


hundred and thirty-five, and the supplement of | 


March, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, twenty 
dollars and ninety-seven cents. 


Chippewas of Mississippi and Lake Superior.—For | 


nineteenth of twenty installments in money, per 
second article of treaty of twenty-ninth of July, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, nine thousand 


| five hundred dollars. 


For nineteenth of twenty installments in goods, 
per second article of treaty of twenty-ninth July, 


eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, nineteen thou- | 


sand dollars. 


For nineteenth of twenty installments for the || 


purchase of provisions, per second article treaty 
twenty-ninth of July, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, two thousand dollars. 


For nineteenth of twenty installments for the | 
purchase of tobacco, per second article of treaty | 
twenty-ninth of July, eighteen hundred and thirty- | 


seven, five hundred dollars. 


For fourteenth of twenty-five installments in | 
money, per fourth article treaty of fourth of Octo- | 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-two, twelve thou- | 


sand five hundred dollars. 


| 





\\ 


For the payment of such debts of the Bois Forte 
bands as may be directed by their chiefs, and 
found to be just and correct by the Secretary of 
the Interior, per twelfth article of the treaty of 
September thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, ten thousand dollars. 

For the payment of the first of five installments 
in blankets, cloth, etc., to the Bois Forte band, 
per twelfth article of the treaty of September thir- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the first of twenty installments for the pay 
of six smiths and assistants, per fifth and second 
articles of the treaty of September thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, five thousand and 
forty dollars. 

For the first of twenty installments for the sup- 
port of six smith shops, per fifth and second 
articles of the treaty of September thirtieth, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand three 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

For defraying expenses incurred in negotiating 
treaty concluded on the thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, with the Chippe- 
was of Lake Superior, fifteen thousand seven 
hundred and forty-four dollars and seventy-one 
cents. 


Chippewas of Saginaw.—For permanent annuity, 
in goods or other useful articles, per fourth article 
treaty third of August, seventeen hundred and 
ninety-five, one thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity, in money or otherwise, 
per second article treaty seventeenth November, 
i hundred and seven, eight hundred dol- 
ars. ‘ 

For permanent annuity in silver, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth September, eighteen 
hundred and nineteen, one thousand dollars. 

For permanent provision for support of black- 
smith, and for farming utensils and cattle, and the 
employment of persons to aid them inagriculture, 


per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth September, 


eighteen hundred and nineteen, and seventh article 


| treaty fourteenth January, eighteen hundred and 


thirty-seven, two thousand dollars. 

For education during the pleasure of Congress, 
per sixth article treaty fifth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six, one thousand dollars. 


Chickasaws.—For permanent annuity in goods, 
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per act of twenty-fifth February, seventeen hun- || eighteen hundred and thirty-three, one thousand | as annuity, in money, per Senate’s amendment to 


dred and ninety-nine, three thousand dollars. 


Chippewas, Menomonies, Winnebagoes, and New 
York Indians.—F or education, during the pleasure 
of Congress, per fifth article of the treaty of elev- 
enth of August, eighteen hundred and twenty- | 
seven, one thousand five hundred dollars. 


Choctaws.—For permanent annuity, per second 
article treaty sixteenth November, eighteen hun- 
dred and five, three thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity for support of light- 
horsemen, per thirteenth article treaty eighteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty, six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For permanent provision for education, per 
second article treaty twentieth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, six thousand dollars. 

For permanent provision for blacksmith, per 
sixth article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and twenty, and ninth article treaty 
twentieth January, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
five, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel, per 
sixth article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and twenty, and ninth article treaty twen- 


tieth January, eighteen hundred and twenty-five, || 


three hundred and twenty dollars. 


Christian Indians.—For permanent annuity in 


money, per acts twenty-sixth May, eighteen hun- || 


dred and twenty-four, and twentieth May, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-six, four hundred dol- | 
lars. 


Creeks. —For permanent annuity in money, per 
fourth article treaty seventh August, seventeen 
hundred und ninety, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. | 

For permanent annuity in money, per second | 
article treaty sixteenth June, eighteen hundred 
and two, three thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 


hundred and twenty-six, twenty thousand dollars. || 


For permanent provision for blacksmith and 
assistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth article | 
treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen hundred | 


and twenty-six, eight hundred and forty dollars. || 


For permanent provision for iron and steel for | 
shop, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, two haun- | 


dollars. 


Delawares.—F or life annuity to chief, per private 
article to supplemental treaty twenty-fourth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, to 
treaty of third October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, one hundred dollars. 

For life annuities to chiefs, per supplemental 
article to treaty twenty-sixth October, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two, one hundred dollars. 

For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty 
dollars, at five per centum, being the value of 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, for education, 
per resolution of Senate nineteenth January, eigh- 

| teen hundred and thirty-eight, two thousand three | 
hundred and four dollars. 

For second of eight equal installments for pay- 
ment of five chiefs, per sixth article treaty sixth 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thou- | 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For second of two installments in lieu of per- 
manent annuities, per fourth article of treaty sixth 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, seventy- 


four thousand dollars. 


Florida Indians, or Seminoles.—For twelfth of 
fifteen installments in goods, per sixth article treaty 
fourth January, eighteen hundred and forty-five, 
two thousand dollars. 

For twelfth of fifteen installments in money, per | 
sixth article treaty fourth January, eighteen hun- | 
dred and forty-five, and fourth article treaty ninth | 
May, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, three | 
thousand dollars. 


Jowas.—F or arrears of interest in lieu of invest- | 
| ment on one hundred and fifty-seven thousand five | 
| hundred dollars, being for four months, from the 
first March to the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, and on fifty thousand dollars of the 
| same to the thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, per second article treaty nineteenth | 
| October, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, three | 
thousand two hundred and fifty-seven dollars and | 
nineteen cents. 
l’or interest in lieu of investment on one hun- 
| dred and seven thousand five hundred dollars to | 
the first October, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, | 
and on fifty-seven thousand five hundred dollars | 
for the balance of the fiscal year ending thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, at five per 


dred and seventy dollars. || centum, per second article treaty nineteenth Octo- 


For nineteenth of twenty installments for two | 
blacksmiths and assistants, and shops and tools, 
per thirteenth article treaty twenty-fourth March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, one thousand 
six hundred and eighty dollars. 

For nineteenth of twenty installments for iron 
and steel for shops, per thirteenth article treaty 
twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, five hundred and forty dollars. 


For permanent provision for the pay of a wheel- | 


wright, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, six 
hundred dollars. 


For twenty-fifth of thirty-three installments for | 


education, per thirteenth article treaty twenty- 
fourth March, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
and fourth article treaty fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and forty-five, three thousand dollars. 

For twelfth of twenty installments for education, 
ea fourth article treaty fourth January, eighteen 
iundred and forty-five, three thousand dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, and shop and tools, 
during the pleasure of the President, per fifth arti- 
cle treaty fourteenth February, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-three, eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, two 
hundred and seventy dollars. 

For wagon-maker, during the pleasure of the 
President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, six hun- 
dred dollars. ; 

For assistance in agricultural operations, during 
the pleasure of the President, per eighth article 
treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six, two thousand dollars. 

_ For education, during the pleasure of the Pres- 
ident, per fifth article treaty fourteenth February, 


ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, and ninth 
article treaty seventeenth May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, three thousand five hundred dollars. 
For paymentof second installment of fifty thou- 
| sand dollars, to be applied, under the direction of | 
| the President, to agricultural purposes, per ninth 
| article treaty seventeenth May, eighteen hundred | 
and fifty-four, fifty thousand doilars. 


Kansas.—F or interest in lieu of investment on 
two hundred thousand dollars, at five per centum, 
per second article treaty fourteenth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six, ten thousand dollars. 


Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, and Piankeshaws.— 
For payment of second of three instailments in 
money, of thirteen thousand dollars each, for pur- 
chase of former permanent annuities, and relin- 
quishment of claime and damages, per sixth article 


treaty thirtieth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


four, thirteen thousand dollars. 
For the second of five installments for support of 
blacksmith and assistant, per sixth article treaty 
‘thirtieth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
seven hundred and twenty dollars. 
| For the second of five installments for purchase 
| of iron and steel, per sixth article treaty thirtieth 


| May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two hun- | 


dred and twenty dollars. 


| at five per centum on one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, for education, per second article treaty 

'| eighteenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
| five thousand dollars. 

For the payment of this sum as second install- 
ment upon two hundred thousand dollars, per sec- 
ond article treaty eighteenth May, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, twenty thousand dollars. 


Menomonees.—For the last of twenty installments 


|| Kickapoos.—For second installment of ‘interest 


second article treaty third September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the last of twenty installments for two black- 
smiths and assistants, per Senate’s amendment to 
second article treaty third S&ptember, exghteen 
hundred and thirty-six, one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For the last of twenty installments for iron and 
steel for shops, per Senate’s amendment to second 
article treaty third September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-six, four hundred and forty dollars. 

For the last of twenty installments for the pur- 
chase of provisions, per Senate’s amendment to 
second article treaty third September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six, three thousand dollars, 

For the last of twenty installments for two thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco, per Senate’s amendment 
to second article treaty third September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six, four hundred dollars. 

For the last of twenty installments for farming 
utensils and cattle, per Senate’s amendment to 
second article treaty third September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six, five hundred dollars. 

For the last of twenty installments for thirty 
barrels of salt, per Senate’s amendment to second 
article treaty third September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-six, one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For fourth of fifteen installments for pay of 
miller, per fourth article treaty eighteenth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, six hun- 
dred dollars. 


Miamies.—F or permanent. provision for black- 
smith and assistant, per fifth article treaty sixth 
October, eighteen hundred and eighteen, and fourth 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, seven hundred and twenty dollars. 

For permanent provision for miller, in lieu of 
gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth Ortober, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifth article treaty 
twenty-third October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
four, and fourth article treaty fifth June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, e‘x hundred dollars. 

For fifteenth of twenty installments in money, 
per second article treaty twenty-eighth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty, and fourth article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

For arrears of nine thousand seven hundred and 
forty-six dollars and fourteen cents, for payment 
in full to Jane T. Griggs and her husband, John 
Griggs, and Sash-o-quash, per Senate’s amend- 
ment to fourth article treaty fifth June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, fifty-six dollars and nine- 
ty-two cents. 

For interest on investment of two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and fifty-seven 
dollars and eighty-six cents, at five per centum, 
for Miami Indians of Indiana, per Senate’s amend- 


| ment to fourth article treaty fifth June, eighteen 
|| hundred and fifty-four, eleven thousand and sixty- 


two dollars and eighty-nine cents. 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five per 

centum, for educational purposes, per third article 
| treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For second of six equal annual installments to 
Miamies residing on ceded lands, for purchase of 
former perpetual and other annuities, and relin- 
quishment of claims, per fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, thirty-one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine dollars 
and eleven cents. 


Miamies, Eel River.—For permanent annuity, in 
goods or otherwise, per fourth article treaty third 
August, seventeen hundred and ninety-five, five 
hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity, in goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty twenty-first August, eigh- 
teen hundred and five, two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

For permanent annuity, in goods or otherwise, 
per third and separate article to treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and nine, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 


Navajoes.—For fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
the Navajoes, pursuant to the requirements of the 
tenth article treaty ninth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-nine, five thousand dollars. 


Omahas.—For first of three installments, in 
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money or otherwise, of forty thousand dollars 
each per annura, per fourth article treaty sixteenth 
March, eighteen bundred and fifty-four, forty 
thousand dollars. 

lor first of ten installments for support of a mil- 
ler, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eghteen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For firet of ten instaliments for support of black- 
emith and assistant, per eighth article treaty six- 
teenth Mareh, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
never’ hundred and twenty dollars. 

lor first of ten installments for support of farm- 
er, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars, 

or the erection of a grist and saw-mill, per 
eighth article treaty sixteenth March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, six thousand dollars. 

or the erection of a smith’s shop, and pur- 
chase of tools therefor, per eighth article treaty 
sixteenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
two hundred dollars. 

ior payment of Lewis Sounsosee (a half-breed ) 
in full for services, per eighth article treaty six- | 
teenth March, eizhteen hundred and fifty-four, 
one thousand dollars. 


Osages.—For eighteenth of twenty installments 
as auuuity, in money or otherwise, per second 
article treaty eleventh January, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, twenty thousand dollars. 

lor eighteenth of twenty installments for two 
smiths’ establishments, per second article treaty 
eleventh January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
nine, two thousand dollars. 

lorinterest on sixty-nine thousand one hundred 
and twenty dollars, at five per centum, being the 
value of filty-four sections of land, set apart sec- 
ond January, eighteen hundred and twenty-five, 
for educational purposes, per Senate resolution 
nineteenth January, eighteen hundred and thirty 
eight, three thousand four hundred and fifty-six 
dollars. 


Otloes and Missourias.—For first of three install- | 


ments as annuity, in money or otherwise, per 
fourth article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, twenty thousand dollars. 

Kor first of ten installments for pay of miller, 
ver seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen 
ai d and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 

or first of ten installments for blacksmith and | 
assistant, perseventh articletreaty fifteenth March, 


eighteen hundred and fifty-four, seven hundred j| 


and twenty dollars, 

Kor firet of ten installments for farmer, per sev- 
enth article treaty fifleenth March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 

Mor the erection of a grist and saw-mill, per 
seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, six thousand dollars. 

For the erection of asmith’s shop and purchase 
of tools therefor, per seventh article treaty fifteenth 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two hun- 
dred dollars, 


For payment of Lewis Barnard for services 


rendered the tribe, per twelith article treaty fif 
teenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
three hundred doliars. 


otherwise, per fourth article treaty third August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five, one thousand 
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For missions for twenty-years, and during the 
pleasure of Congress, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-eighth March, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
six, three thousand dollars. 

For vaccine matter, medicines, and pay of phy- 
sicians, so long as the Indians remain on their 
reservations, per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, three 
hundred dollars. 
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For three blacksmiths and assistants for twenty | 
years, and during the pleasure of Congress, per | 
seventh article treaty twenty-eighth March, eigh- | 


teen hundred and thirty-six, two thousand one 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

For iron and steel for shop for twenty years, 
and during the pleasure of Congress, per seventh 
article treaty twenty-eighth March, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six, six hundred and sixty dollars. 

For gunsmith for twenty years, and during the 
pleasure of Congress, per seventh article treaty 
twenty-eighth March, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
six, six hundred dollars. 

For iron and steel for shop for twenty years, 
and during the pleasure of Congress, per seventh 


article treaty twenty-eighth March, eighteen hun- | 


dred and thirty-six, two hundred and twenty dol- 
lars. 


For two farmers and assistants for ten years, 


and during the pleasure of the President, per sev- | 


enth article treaty twenty-eighth March, eighteen 


hundred and thirty-six, one thousand six hundred | 


dollars. 

For two mechanics for ten years, and during 
the pleasure of the President, per seventh article 
treaty twenty-eighth March, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six, one thousand two hundred dollars. 


Pawnees.—F or agricultural implements, during | 


the pleasure of the President, per fourth article 
treaty ninth October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 


| three, one thousand dollars. 


Poitawatomies.—For permanent annuity in sil- 


| ver, per fourth article treaty third August, seven- || For farmer, during the pleasure of the Presi- 


teen hundred and ninety-five, one thousand dol- 
lars. 


For permanentannuity in silver, per third article | 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and | 


nine, five hundred dollars. 


For permanent annuity in silver, per third ar- | 
ticle treaty second October, eighteen hundred and | 


eighteen, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
For permanent annuity in money, per second 


article treaty twentieth September, eighteen hun- || 


dred and twenty-eight, two thousand dollars. 


For life annuity to chief, in goods, per second 


| article treaty twentieth September, eighteen hun- 


dred and twenty-eight, one hundred dollars. 
For permanent annuity in specie, per second 


| and twenty-nine, sixteen thousand dollars. 
For life annuity to chiefs, per third article | 


treaty twentieth October, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two, four hundred dollars. 
For life annuity to chiefs, per third article 


treaty twenty-sixth September, eighteen hundred || 


_and thirty-three, seven hundred dollars. 


| per third article treaty sixteenth October, eighteen | 
Ottowas.—For permanent annuity, in goods or | hundred and twenty-six, two thousand dollars. 

- For permanent provision for blacksmith and | 
assistant, per third article treaty sixteenth Octo- 


dollars. 1} 


= ee  o 
for permanent annuity, in money or otherwise, 
per second article treaty seventeenth November, | 


eighteen hundred and seven, eight hundred dollars. 
For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth | 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 


hundred and eighteen, one thousand five hundred || ; : J 
; || per second article treaty twentieth September, 


eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, one thousand | 


dollars. 
‘or permanent annuity in specie, per fourth | 


arucle treaty twenty-ninth August, eighteen hun- | 
dred and twenty-one, one thousand dollars. { 
| 


Ottowas and Chippewas.—For interest on two | 
hundred thousand dollars, at six per centum, to | 


enteenth May, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, | 
twelve thousand dollars. 


For education for twenty years, and during the | 


| 
j 


ber, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, seven hun- || 


dred and twenty dollars. 
For permanent provision for iron and steel for 


shop, per third article treaty sixteenth October, | 


eighteen hundred and twenty-six, two hundred 


_and twenty dollars. 


| 


pleasure of Congress, per fourth article treaty || 
twenty-eighth March, eighteen hundred and thirty- || hundred and twenty dollars. 
For permanent provision for iron and steel for 


Bix, five thousand dollars. 


For education during the pleasure of Congress, 


dollars. 

For permanent provision for the payment of 
money in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per 
second article treaty twentieth September, eighteen 


| hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth article of the 
be paid as annuity, per resolution of Senate sev- || 


treaty of the fifth and seventeenth June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, three hundred dollars. 
For permanent provision for blacksmith and 
assistant, per second article treaty twentieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, seven 





{Mareh. 


shop, per second article treaty twentieth Septem. 
ber, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, two hun. 
dred and twenty dollars. ; 
For permanent provision for blacksmith ang 
assistant, per second article treaty twenty-ninth 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, seve, 
hundred and twenty dollars. : 
For permanent provision for iron and steel fo 
shop, per second article treaty-twenty-ninth Jyly 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, two hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

For permanent provision for fifty barrels of gq}; 
per second articletreaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen 

, hundred and twenty-nine, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For education, during the pleasure of Congress 
per fourth article treaty twenty-seventh Ociober, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, two thousand 
dollars. 

For interest on six hundred and forty-three 
thousand dollars at five per centum, per seventh 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six, thirty-two 
thousand one hundred and fifty dollars. 


Pottawatomies of Huron.—For permanent an- 
nuity, in money, or otherwise, per second article of 
treaty of seventeenth November, eighteen hundred 
and seven, four hundred dollars. 


Quapaws.—For education, during the pleasure 
of the President, per third article of treaty of thir- 
teenth May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, 
one thousand dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
during the pleasure of the President, per third 
| article of treaty of thirteenth May, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-three, eight hundred and forty 
| dollars. 

For iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
| of the President, per third article of treaty of thir- 
| teenth May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, 
| two hundred and twenty dollars. 


dent, per third article of treaty of thirteenth of 
| May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, six hun- 
dred dollars. 


Rogue Rivers.—For second of sixteen install- 
ments in blankets, clothing, farming utensils, aod 
stock, per third article of treaty of tenth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 


Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi.—For permanent 
annuity in goods, or otherwise, per third article 
treaty third November, eighteen hundred and four, 
one thousand dollars. 

For twenty-fourth of thirty installments, as an- 


article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred || 2U"tY In Specie, per third article treaty twenty-first 


September, eighteen hundred at.d thirty-two, twen- 
ty thousand dollars. 

For twenty-fourth of thirty installments for gun- 
smith, per fourth article treaty twenty-first Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, six hun- 
| dred dollars. 

For twenty-fourth of thirty installments for iron 


i : venty- 
For education during the pleasure of Congress, || and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty twenty 


| first September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
_ two hundred and twenty dollars. 

For twenty-fourth of thirty installments for 
blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-first September, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-two, eight hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For twenty-fourth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
| first September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
two hundred and twenty dollars. 

For twenty-fourth of thirty installments for 
forty barrels of salt and forty kegs of tobacca, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-first September, eighi- 
won hundred and thirty-two, one thousand dol- 
ars. 

For interest on two hundred thousand dollers, 
| at five per centum, per second article treaty twenty- 
first October, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For interest on eight hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty elev- 
enth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 


} forty thousand dollars. 


Sacs and Foxes of Missouri.—For the second 
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installment upon forty-eight thousand dollars, per || September, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 


I 


second article treaty eighteenth May, eighteen hun- || five thousand five hundred dollars. 
jred and fifty-four, fifteen thousand dollars. || For fifth of fifty installments of interest, at five 
Vor interest on one hundred and fifty-seven thou- || per centum, on one million three hundred and 
sand four hundred dollars, at five per centum, per || sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty 
second article treaty twenty-first Ociober, eighteen | twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, | 
jundred and thirty-seven, seven thousand eight | sixty-eight thousand dollars. 
hundred and seventy dollars. '| For filth of fifty installments of interest, at five | 
Senecas.—For permanent annuity in specie, per || Oe hen on one hundred and twelve thousand 
farth article treaty twenty-ninth September, || 20l/ars, eing the amount in lieu of the reserva- 
jighteen hundred and seventeen, five hundred tions set apart in the third article per Senate’s 
pe amendment to treaty twenty-third July, eighteen 
For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth — and fifty-one, five thousand six hundred 
tic] . 
ted and eighteen, five hundred dollars. || For fifth of fifty installments of interest, at five 
For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, | i ad lk one million onehundred and aixty 
during the pleasure of the President, per fourth | ae oh a = — — treaty fifth 
article treaty twenty-eighth February, eighteen eae undred and fifty-one, fifty-eight 
— and thirty-one, eight hundred and forty | For fifth of fifty installments of interest, at five 
For iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure - centum, on sixty-nine thousand dollars, being 
of the President, per fourth article treaty twenty- | i “oan a he s of the Seaeeronen of 
eighth February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, |) “°” a apart by the third article per Senate's 
wo hundred and twenty dollars. | — ment to treaty fifth August, eighteen hun- 
For miller, during the pleasure of the President, || °T® and fifty-one, three thousand four hundred 


per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth February, and fifty dollars. 


eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six hundred For expenses of transportation of annuity, 
doilaes | goods, and provisions to the Sioux of Mississippi, 


; : _ || during the fiscal years ending the thirtieth of June, 
Senecas of New York.—For permanent annuity, | eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and the thirtieth 
in lieu of interest on stock, per act of nineteenth | of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, thirty- | 

February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six || two thousand dollars. 

thousand dollars. | 7 ‘ ‘ 
For interest, in lieu of investment, on seventy: | Stockbridges.—F or interest on sixteen thousand 

ive thousand dollars, at five per centum, per act | five hundred dollars, at five per centum, per ninth 

of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred and article treaty twenty-fourth November, eighteen 


forty-six, three thousand seven hundred and fifty | hundred and forty-eight, eight hundred and twen- 
déllars. || ty-five dollars. 


Senecas and Shawnees.— For permanent annuity Treaty of Fort Laramie.—For fifth of ten install- 
in specie, per fourth article treaty seventeenth Sep- || Ments in provisions and merchandise, for pay- | 
tember, eighteen hundred and eighteen, one thou- |, Ment of annuities and transportation of the same 
sand dollars. || to certain tribes of Indians, per seventh article 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, | ‘reaty seventeenth September, eighteen hundred 
during the pleasure of the President, per fourth | and fifty-one, and Senate’s amendment thereto, 
article treaty twentieth July, eighteen hundred and |, Seventy-two thousand dollars. 
thirty-one, eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For iron and steel for shop, per fourth article 
treaty twentieth July, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
one, two hundred and twenty dollars. 


Umpquas, (Cow Creek Band.)—For second of 
twenty installments in blankets, clothing, provis- 
ions, and stock, per third article treaty tenth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, five hun- 


> | fty 
Shawnees.—For permanent annuity for educa- | dred and fifty dollars. 


tional purposes, per fourth article treaty third Au- 
gust, seventeen hundred and ninety-five, and third 
article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For second installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on forty thousand dollars, for education, Winnebagoes.—F or twenty-seventh of thirty in- 
per third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hun- || staliments as annuity in specie, per second article | 
dred and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. treaty first August, eighteen hundred and twenty- 

For second of eight annual installmentsof money, | nine, eighteen thousand dollars. 
in payment for lands, per third article treaty tenth For twenty-fourth of twenty-seven installments 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one hundred | as annuity in specie, per third article treaty fif- | 
thousand dollars. || teenth September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 

For permanent annuity for educational pur- || two, ten thousand dollars. 
poses, per fourth article treaty twenty-ninth Sep- For twenty-seventh of thirty installments for 
tember, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and third | fifty barrels of salt, per second article treaty first 
article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and |; August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, two 
fifty-four, two thousand dollars. hundred and fifty dollars. 

For twenty-seventh of thirty installments for 
three thousand pounds of tobacco, per second 
article treaty first August, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-nine, six hundred dollars. 

For twenty-fourth of twenty-seven installments 
|| for one thousand five hundred pounds of tobacco, 


Utahs.—For fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
the Utahs, pursuant to the requirements of eighth 
article treaty thirtieth December, eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine, five thousand dollars. 


Six Nations of New York.—For permanent an- 
nuity, in clothing and other useful articles, per 
sixth article treaty eleventh November, seventeen | 
hundred and ninety-four, four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 


Sioux of -Mississippi.—For interest on three hun- || per fifth article treaty fifteenth September, eighteen | 
dred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per || hundred and thirty-two, three hundred dollars. 
second article treaty twenty-ninth September, || For twenty-seventh of thirty installments for 


eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, fifteen thou- | three blacksmiths and assistants, per third article | 
sand dollars. || treaty first August, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
For nineteenth of twenty installments in goods, || nine, two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars. 
per second article treaty twenty-ninth September, For twenty-seventh of thirty installments for 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, ten thousand || iron and steel for shop, per third article treaty first 
dollars. || August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, six | 
For nineteenth of twenty installments for the | hundred and sixty dollars. 
purchase of medicines, agricultural implements, 


For twenty-seventh of thirty installments for || 
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For twenty-fourth of twenty-seven installments 
for six agriculturists, purchase of oxen, plows, 
and other implements, per fifth article treaty fif- 
teenth September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For twenty-fourth of twenty-seven installments 
for the pay of two physicians, per fifth article 
treaty fifteenth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two, four hundred dollars. 

For interest on one million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, per fourth article 
treaty first November, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For ninth of thirty installments of interest on 
eighty-five thousand dollars, at five per centum, 
per fourth article treaty thirteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six, four thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


Wyandots.—For permanent annuity in specie, 
per third article of treaty of seventeenth March, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 


For permanent provision for blacksmith and 
assistant, shop and tools, per eighth article of 
treaty of seventeenth March, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article of treaty of seventeenth 
March, eighteen hundred and forty-two, two hun- 
dred and seventy dollars. 

For permanent provision for education, per 
fourth article of treaty of seventeenth March, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, five hundred 
dollars. 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in Washington Territory, thirty thousand 
dollars. 

For the expenses of adjusting difficulties and 
preventing outbreaks among the Indians in Wash- 
ington Territory prior to and during the fiscal 
year ending thirtieth June, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-six, ten thousand dollars. 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in California, embracing expenses of travel 
of the superintendent and ayents, twenty-eight 

| thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the pay of physicians, smiths, carpenters, 
and agricultural and mechanical laborers on the 
reservations in California, fifty-four thousand 
three hundred dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians in California to three mili- 
tary reservations, in accordance with the plan 
submitted by the superintendent of Indian affairs 
of that State and approved by the President, one 


‘| hundred and twenty-five thousand dollare: Pro- 


| vided, That the superintendent of Indian affairs in 
that State be authorized, should he deem it expe- 
dient, to expend an amount not exceeding twenty 
thousand dollars of the sum herein appropriated, 
to relieve the temporary wants of the Indians out- 
side of the reservations. 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in Oregon Territory, ten thousand dollars. 

For adjusting difficulties and preventing out- 
breaks among the Indians in Oregon ‘Territory, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For expenses of insurance and transportation of 
annuities, payable to Indian tribes in the Territory 
of Oregon, three thousand dollars. 

For payment of the liabilities incurred for the 
Indian service in Oregon, under the supervision of 

| the late superintendent, ten thoueand dollars. 

| For the general incidental expenses of the In- 

| dian service in the Territory of New Mexico, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the general incidental expenses of the In- 
dian service in the Territory of Utah, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation of three special agents and 
four interpreters for the Indian tribes of Texas, 
and for purchase of presents, fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. 


For actual necessary expenses incurred, and 


and stock, and for the support of a physician, || laborer and oxen, per third article treaty first || that may hereafter be incurred, by officers of the 
farmers, and blackemiths, and for other beneficial | August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, three || Indian Department in the rescue of prisoners from 


objects, per second article treaty twenty-ninth hundred and aixty-five dollars. 

September, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, | For twenty-fourth of twenty-seven installments 
tight thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. | for education, per fourth article treaty fifteenth 
For nineteenth of twenty installments for pro- | September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, three 
visions, per second article treaty twenty-ninth |: thousand dollars. 


Indian tribes and returning them to their homes, 
and for expenses incident to the arrest and con- 
finement within the territory of the United States, 
by order of these officers, of persons charged with 
crimes against Indians, five thous: nd dollars. 
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To meet the necessary expenses of colonizing, 


supporung,and (urnishing agricultural implements 
fur the Inciaos in Texas, eighty-six thousand four 
hundred and thirty dollars. 


ie purpose of enabling the proper depart- 


meat to adopt such measures as may be necessary 


fur 


opening communications with the Texas Co- 


manches and Apaches who have not heretofore 
been parties to any treaties with the United States, 


ten thousand dollars. 


lor remmbursing to John W. Whitfield, late 


agent for the Indians on the Upper Platte, the 
amount expended by him for ransom for the Chey- 


ennes, and clothing, and transportation to the 


States of one white and ten Mexican prisoners, | 


one hundred and seventy dollars. 

For pay of an additional clerk of the Indian 
office, under the appropriation per act of August 
five, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, for one year, 
fourteen hundred dollars. 

For paying the expenses of one commissioner 
and two clerks employed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the investization directed by the resolution 
of the Senate of fourth August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, two thousand dollars: Provided, 
That said resolution, and any other since adopted, 
relating to the same object, be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed. 

For collecting, removing, and subsisting the In- 
dians of California (as provided by law) on two 
additional military reservations, to be selected as 
heretofore, and not to contain exceeding twenty- 
five thousand acres each, in or near the State of 
California, the sum of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars: Provided, That the President may 
enlarge the quantity of reservations heretofore 
selected, equal to those hereby provided for, and 
shall not expend the amount herein appropriated 
unless, in his opinion, the same shall be expe- 
dient, and the last proviso to the authority for five 
military reservations in California, per act of third 


of March, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, be, | 


and the same is hereby, repealed: Provided, That 
so much of the act approved on the thirty-first of 
July last as requires that no more than twenty 
thousand dollars shal! be drawn by the superin- 


tendent of Indian affairs, or be in his hands un- | 


expended at one and the same time, be, and the 
sanre is hereby, repealed. 


among the Stockbridge and Munsee Indians of 
Lake Winnebago, in the State of Wisconsin, 


arising out of the acts of Congress of third of || 
March, eighteen hundred and forty-three, and | 


August sixth, eighteen hundred and forty-six, and 
the treaty of twenty-fourth of November, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, in such manner as may 
be just to the Indians, and with their assent, and 
not inconsistent with the legal rights of white 


serve, of the claim of the United States under the 
treaty of eighteen hundred and forty-eight, the 
sum of fifteen hundred dollars. 

Mor the completion of the collection of the sixth 
and last volume of the statistics and other inform- 
ation of Indian tribes, authorized by the act of 
third of March, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, 


snd subsequent act, the sum of seventeen thousand | 
two hundred dollars: Provided, That said volume | 
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or mixed bloods of the Dacotah or Sioux nation 
of Indians, and for other purposes,” approved 
July seventeen, eighteen hundred and fifty-four: 
Provided, That so much of the money appropri- 
ated by the first named act as may be necessary 
to carry out the last named act shall be applicable 
thereto. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
required to cause to be paid to the North Caro- 
lina Cherokees, embraced in the roll of John C. 


Mullay, or the legal representatives of such of 


them as have died since their enrollment, the sum 
of fifty-three dollars and thirty-three cents, re- 
spectively, for the expenses of their removal and 
subsistence, now held in trust by the United 
States, according to the terms of the fourth sec- 
tion of the act of twenty-ninth July, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight; for which pur- 


pose there is hereby appropriated the sum of 
forty-two thousand two hundred and ninety dol- | 


lars and sixty-nine cents: Provided, That each 
and every Indian so receiving such payment in 
full shall give his assent thereto: 4nd provided 


further, That said Secretary shali be first satisfied | 


that the State of North Carolina has, before such 


| payment, by some appropriate act, agreed that 
. | 


said Cherokees may remain permanently in that 
State, anything in the treaty of eighteen hundred 
and thirty-five and six to the contrary notwith- 


| standing. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the eighth 


section of the act approved thirty-first July, eigh- || 


teen hundred and fifty-four, authorizing the pay- 
ment of per capita allowance to Cherokees east of 


the Mississippi, be soamended as to authorize the | 


payment of all such Cherokees as, being properly 
entitled, were omitted on the roll of D. W. Siler, 
from any cause whatever. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That to enable | 


the President of the United States to carry out in 


good faith the recent treaties with the Ottoes and | 
| Missourias, Omahas, Delawares, loways, Sacs | 
/and Foxes of Missouri, Kickapoos, and the united | 
| tribes of Kaskaskias and Peorias, Piankeshaws | 


and Weas, Shawnees and Miamies, there shall 


_ be, and hereby is, appropriated the sum of twenty 
| thousand dollars in addition to the appropriations 


| heretofore made for the execution of the surveys 
Mor the purpose of enabling the President to || 


treat with and arrange the difficulties existing || 


required by said treaties; and when the net pro- 
ceeds of the lands ceded by either of said treaties 
are required to be paid over to the Indians, the 
President shall cause said lands, or such parts 
thereof as he may deem proper, to be classified 


and valued, and when such classification and val- | 


uation have been made to his satisfaction, he shall 


cause said lands to be offered at public sale, by | 


legal subdivisions or town lots, at such times and 
places, and in such manner and quantity as to him 


shall appear proper and necessary to carry out 
persons who may reside on the Stockbridge re- || 


faithfully the stipulations in said treaties; and said 


lands shall not be sold at public or private sale for | 


a less price than that fixed by the valuation afore- 


| said, nor shall any Jand be sold at a less price than 


one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre for three 


| years and thereafter, as may be directed by law, 


shall be so condensed as to embrace all the mate- | 


rial now or to be collected, and not inferior in any 
respect to the preceding volumes, and to be com- 


pleted within two years from the passage of this | 
act: «dnd provided further, That said compilation | 


shall be subjected, before publication, to revision 
by the Secretary of the Interior, with a view to 
the curtailment in the work of all matters useless, 


irreievent, or inconsistent with the objects of the | 


work. ' 
Sec. 2. tnd be it further enacted, That section 


four of the ‘act making appropriations for the | 


current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
Department, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 
thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, 
and for other purposes,” approved thirty-first July 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, shall not be so 
construed as to interfere with an act entitled ‘An 
act to authorize the President of the United States 
to cause to be surveyed the tract of land in the 
Territory of Minnesota belonging to the half-breeds 


! 
| 


pursuant to the treaty. 
Sec. 6. nd be it further enacted, That there 


shall be appointed, as now provided by law, an | 


additional agent, at the annual salary of one thou- 
sand dollars, to reside among the Kansas Indians, 
as required by the sixth article of the treaty of 


January fourteenth, eighteen hundred and forty- | 


six, and to be charged with the duties therein 
specified, and to continue as long as the President 
may deem such agency to be advantageous to the 
said Indians; and also, one other agent for the 
Kickapoos, at the same salary and upon the same 
tenure. 

Sec. 7. .4nd be it further enacted, That there 
shall be appointed, as now provided by law, an 
additional Indian agent, whose salary shall be 
fifteen hundred dollars per annum, and who shall 
be assigned for such time as the President may 
deem necessary to the Delaware Indians; and the 
agents for the k 


salary of fifteen hundred dollars in lieu of the 
salary now allowed by law. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the laws 
of the United States punishing the crimes of per- | 


aneas, Great Nehama, and Osage | 
river agencies shal! hereafter receive the annual | 


— 


United Statee be, and the same are hereby, ey. 
tended to, and declared to be in full force in, y), 
Indian country. re: 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the sy. 
of twelve thousand dollars is hereby appropriated 
to enable the Secretary of War to execute the coy. 
tract entered into by Joel R. Poinsett, late Secre. 
tary of War, on the twelfth day of March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, with Jean B. Faribay! 
and Pelagio, his wife, pursuant to a joint resoly. 
tion of Congress, approved the thirteenth Peb. 
ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine: Provided 
That the Secretary of War shall be satisfied vith 
the validity of their title to the lands mentioned in 
said contract, and that the conveyance to the Uni- 
ted States be made sufficient to pass the said title. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That Indian 
agents be, and they are hereby, authorized to take 
acknowledgments of deeds and other instruments 

| of writing, and to administer oaths in investiga- 
tions committed to them in the Indian country, 
| pursuant to such rules and regulations as may be 

prescribed for that purpose by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and that acknowledgments so taken shal! 
have the same effect as if taken before a justice of 
the peace. 

Approvep, March 3, 1855. 





| Posuic, XC.—4An Act for Carrying into Effect 

the Convention upon the subject of Claims between 

the United States and Her Britannic Majesty of 

the eighth of February, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-three. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That, pursuant to the convention afore- 
| said, the sum of two hundred and seventy-seven 

thousand one hundred and two dollars and eighty- 
eight cents having been awarded by the conimis- 
sion to British subjects, claimants under the con- 
vention, that sum shall be paid to the duly author- 
ized agent of her Britannic Majesty ’s Government, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, dedueting therefrom, pursuant to 
the sixth article of the said convention, on account 
of the expenses of the said commission, such rata- 
|| ble proportion, not exceeding five per cent. of the 
|| whole amount awarded to both citizens of the 

United States and British subjects, as may be suf- 

|| ficient to defray the said expenses. 
Approvep, March 3, 1855. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 





PUBLIC RESOLUTIONS. 


No. 1.—Joint Resolution to modify or change 
the original Plan of the Custom-House at New 
Orleans. 

| Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
|| atives cf the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proviso attached to the appro- 
priations for the New Orleans custom-house of 
March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
August thirty-first, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, and March third, eighteen hundred and filty- 
three, be so modified as to allow the substitution 
of wrought-iron beams with light segmental brick 
arches, instead of the present heavy groined ones 
in the upper story; and also that, instead of the 
marble roof contemplated by the original plan, 
authority be given to substitute such other suitable 
fire-proof roof as shall be found best cabsulated to 
relieve the walls from superfluous weight. 

| ApproveD, December 19, 1854. 

| No. 2.—Joint Resolution for the Appointment of 

i Regents in the Smithsonian Institution. 

| Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 

|| atives of the United States of America in Congress 

|| assembled, That the vacancies in the Board of 
|| Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the clasa 

‘‘other than members of Congress,’’ be filled by 
| the reappointment of the late incumbents, viz: 

Rufus Choate, of Massachusetts, and Gideoa 

Hawley, of New York. 

Approvep, December 27, 1854. 





| No. 3.—A Resolution providing for the Engraving, 
|| Lithographing, and Publishing of Drawings, 
| Maps, Charts, or other papers for Congress 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 


jury or of depredations upon the mails of the |) atives of the United States of America in Congress 
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gsembled, That hereafter, when any charts, maps, 
i qvrams, Views, Or Other engravings, shall be 
ruired to illustrate any document ordered to be 
or nted by either House of Congress, such engrav- 
‘v3 shall be procured by the Superintendent of 
¢ Public Printing, under the supervision and 
jirection of such committee as the Hlouse ordering 
the printing of any such document shail direct. 
Sec. 2. snd be it further resolved, That the paper 
necessary for the execution of all such engraving 
shall be obtained in the same manner, and under 
the same regulations and restrictions, as are now 
provided by the act of August twenty-six, eigh- 


teen hundred and fifty-two, for the obtainment of 


other printing paper. 

Sec. 3. And be it further resolved, That all plates 
which have been engraved for any document 
ordered by either House of Congress, and now 
under the charge of the Secretary of the Senate or 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, shall be 
placed in charge of the Superintendent of Public 
Printing. 

Approve, January 18, 1855. 


No. 4.—A Resolution relative to the Construction 
of the Laws for the allowance of Additional | 
Compensation to the Clerks in the Census Bu- 
reau. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- || 


atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sixth section of the act entitled | 
‘‘An act making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of Government for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five, and for other purposes,”’ 
approved August fourth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, be so construed as to extend to the 
clerks employed in the Census Office the same 
additional compensation granted by the act of 
April twenty-second, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


four. 
Approvep, February 3, 1855. | 


No. 5.—A Resolution respecting the Arctic Ex- 
pedition commanded by Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon E. K. Kane. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
alives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to dispatch a suitable 
naval or other steamer, and, if necessary, a tender, 
to the Arctic seas, for the purpose of rescuing or | 
affording relief to Passed Assistant Surgeon E. 
K. Kane, of the United States Navy, and the 
oficers and men under his command: Provided, 
That such steamer and tender shall be officered 


and manned by volunteers from th® Navy, and | 


others who may declare their willingness to be so | 
engaged. 


Approven, February 3, 1855. \ 


No. 6.—A Resolution authorizing the President 
of the United States to confer the title of Lieu- 


tenant General by Brevet for eminent services. || 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- || 


atives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the grade of lieutenant general be, || 
and the same is hereby, revived in the Army of | 
the United States, in order that when, in the || 
opinion of the President and Senate, it shall be || 
deemed proper to acknowledge eminent services | 
of a major general of the Army in the late war 
with Mexico in the mode already provided for in 
subordinate grades, the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral may be specially conferred by brevet, and by 


brevet only, to take rank from the date of such | 


service or services: Provided, however, That when 
the said grade of lieutenant general by brevet shall 
have once been filled, and have become vacant, 
this joint resolution shall thereafter expire and be 
of no effect. 

Approven, February 15, 1855. 


No. 7.—Joint Resolution explanatory of the Act 


Chipman. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That chapter one hundred and eighty 
of the private acts of the first session of the Thir- 
ty-Third Congress, entitled ** An Act to provide 


Laws of the United States. 


compensation for the services of George Morell in 
adjusting titles to land in Michigan,’’ approved 
August one, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, be 
construed so as to giveto Judges Woodbridge and 
Chioman, named in said act, the compensation 
therein provided, only from the date of the termin- 
ation of their appointments as such judges. 
Approvep, February 17, 1855. 


No. 8.—A Resolution accepting the Sword of Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson, and returning the Thanks 


of Congress to the I’amily of the late General 
Robert Armstrong. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 

| atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the thanks of this Congress be 
presented to the family of the late General Robert 
Armstrong, for the present of the sword worn by 
General Andrew Jackson while in the military 
service of his country; and that this precious relic 
be hereby accepted in the name of the nation, and 
be deposited for safe-keeping in the Department of 
State; and that a copy of this resolution be trans- 

| mitted to the family of the late General Robert 
Armstrong. 

Approvep, February 28, 1855. 


| No. 9.—A Resolution in relation to the New 
Orleans Custom-House. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 


atives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That authority be given to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make such change in the mode 
| of constructing the New Orleans custom-house as 
will best, in his judgment, lighten the foundations 
from the great weight of the superstructure. 
Approven, March 2, 1855. 


No. 10.—Joint Resolution making an Appropria- 
tion for the purchase of Territorial Libraries. 
| 


| Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of “America in Congress 
assembled, That five thousand dollars be, and the 
| same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
| priated, for the purchase of territorial libraries for 
_ each of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska. 
Approvep, March 3, 1855. 


No. 11.—A Resolution explanatory of an Act 
passed August third, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 





| assembled, That it was the intention of the act of 


| dred and fifty-four, and the same shall be construed 
to give to Wisconsin, in aid of the improvement 
of the navigation of the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers, a quantity of land equal, mile for mile of its 
| improvement, to that granted to Indiana, under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
May the ninth, eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 
Approvep, March 3, 1855. 


| No. 12.—Joint Resolution making Appropriation 
for the Payment of those entitled to the Benefits 
of the Resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States, passed March third, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, voting Extra 
Compensation to Pages, Folders, and others. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum voted by the House of 
Representatives, March third, eighteen hundred 
|| and fifty-five, for the payment of pages, folders, 
|| and other employees, be paid out of any moneys 

in the nee otherwise appropriated. 

Approven, March 3, 1855. 


PRIVATE ACTS. 











Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
|| sentatives of the United States of /Imerica in Congress 
| assembled, That the Secretary of the Treesury 
|| cause to be paid to Jacob McLellan, his heirs or 
| assigns, out of any money in the Treasury not 
| otherwise appropriated, the sum of four hundred 


| 
giving Compensation to Judges Woodbridgeand | No. 1.—An Act for the Relief of Jacob McLellan. | 
| 
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atives of the United States of America in Congress | 


Congress approved August third, eighteen hun- | 





~ - 
; 415 
and fifty dollars, it being part of a penalty - 
posed upon the ship George Turner, and paid by 
the said McLellan, in December, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one, for an alleged vi tation of ti va 
of the United States restricting the number of pas- 
sengers in merchant vessels. 
Approvep, December 14, 1854. 
No. 2.—An Act for the Relief of Isaac M. Sigler, 


of Putnam county, Indiana 

Be it enacted bythe Senate and Howse of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «lmerica in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he hereby is, directed to place the name of 
Isaac M. Sigler, of Putnam county, Indiana, on 
the list of invatid pensioners, at the rate of eight 
dollars per month, from the first day of April, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 

Approvep, December 14, 1854. 


No. 3.—An Act for the Relief of Enoch S. More. 


Whereas the rolls of Captain Abraham Matte- 
son, of the New York militia, show that Enoch 
S. More deserted in eighteen hundred and twelve, 
and satisfactory evidence has been filed im the 
Pension Office that said Enoch S. More, instead 
of having deserted, as shown by said roll, was 
absent on furlough, and sick at the time afore- 
said; and whereas, on an investigation of the said 
evidence, by the Commissioner of Pensions, it 
was deemed sufficient to grant him an invalid pen- 
sion: Now, therefore, in order to enable him to 
get a bounty of land under the act of September 
twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and fifty, and to 
correct said roll— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives cf the United States of /lmerica in Congress 
assembled, That the Commissioner of Pensions be, 
and he is hereby, directed to correct the said roll, 
by erasing the words thereon which imply that 
the said Enoch S. More deserted, and insert ir 
lieu thereof the words *‘ sick and absent on fur- 
lough.”’ 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall vest in the said Enoch S. More all the rights 
he would have had if he had continued in good 
health and served in said company according to 
the terms of his enlistment. 

Arprovep, December 15, 1854. 


No. 4.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas Ellis. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to place 
the name of Thomas Ellis, of Piatte county, in 
the State of Missouri, upon the roll of invalid pen- 
sioners, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
from the eleventh day of May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, during his life. 

Approvep, December 19, 1854. 


No. 5.—An Act for the Relief of James S. Gra- 


ham and Walter H. Finnail. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States ef America in Congress 
assembled, That the Postmaster General be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to James 
S. Graham and Walter [. Finnall the sum of 
three thousand dollars, as compensation in full for 
the losses sustained by said Graham and Finnall 
by reason of the abandonment by the Postmaster 
General of two contracts made by that officer 
with them, for the transportation of the mail from 
Washington to Fredericksburg, and from Freder- 
icksburg to Richmond, which contracts bear date 
the third day of December, anno Domini, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven. 

Approvep, December 21, 1854. 


No. 6.—An Act for the Relief of Brigadier Gen- 
eral John E. Wool. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and required to allow to Brigadier General John 
E. Wool, Inspector General of the United States 
Army, double rations, from the twenty-first of 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty-one, to the 
third of March, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
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three, being the same as have been allowed by the 
W ar Department to other officers of the staff; and 
when the amount 1s ascertained, to pay the same 
out of any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise 
apy ropriated, 

Approven, December 22, 1854. 





No. 7.—An Act to change the name of the Amer- 


ican-built Brig Como to that of Jehossee,and to | and John Colligan, be, and they are hereby, au- | 


thorized to enter, without payment, at any land | 
office in the State of Missouri, in such quantities, | 


rrant her a new Register. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, Uhat the collector of the customs of the 
port of Charleston, in the State of South Carolina, 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, to admit to 
register, under the name and title of the Jehossee, 
the American-built brig now owned by Hugh E, 
Vincent and Daniel B. Vincent, of said Charles- 
ton, and known as the Como. 
Arprovep, December 22, 1854. 





No. 8.—An Act supplemental to an Act therein 
mentioned. 


sentatives of the United States of slimerica in Congress 


assembled, ‘hat it shall be the duty of the Second | 


Auditor of the Treasury, under the provisions of 


the act of Congress for the relief of the legal rep- | 


resentatives of George Fisher, deceased, approved 
April twelfth, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, to 
reéxamine the said case, and to allow the claim- 
ants the benefit of the testimony heretofore marked 
‘trejected for the want of authentication,’’ provided 
the same is now legally authenticated by the Exec- 


utive of Alabama, the adjustment to be made in | 


strict accordance with the act herein above referred 
to, and to which this act is barely supplemental. 
Arprovep, December 22, 1354. 





No. 9.—An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 


Treasury to issue a Register to the Schooner | 


Sarah. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of Uke United States of imericain Congress | 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, | 
and hereby is, authorized to issue a register to the | 


sritish-built schooner Sarah, of fifty tons burden, 
wrecked near the District of Passamaquoddy: Pro- 
vided, It shall be made to appear satisfactorily to 
the Secretary that the owners of said schooner have 


expended upon said vessel three fourths of her || 


value In repairs. 
Arprovep, December 22, 1854. 





No. 10.—An Act for the Relief of Mary Ruther- || 


ford, widow of Samuel Rutherford. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sertotives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 
instructed to place the name of Mary Rutherford, 
widow of Samuel Rutherford, upon the roll of 
invalid pensions, and to pay her a pension, at the 
rate of four dollars per month, for the period of 


five years, commencing on the rst day of Janu- | 


ary, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 
Aprrrovep, December 27, 1854. 





No. 11.—An Act for the Relief of James Butler. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


” sentatives of the United States of /Imerica in Congress || 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, || 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of || 


James Butler upon the roll of invalid pensions, at 


the rate of eight dollars per month, to commence || 
on the first day of January, eighteen hundred and | 


fifty-four. 


Arrsoven, December 27, 1954. assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 





No. 12.—An Act for the Relief of Herman Chit- | 
tenden. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


and he is hereby, required to place the name of | 
Herman Chittenden upon the pension roll, and | 
cause to be paid to him the sum of eight dollars 


assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, | 
| 
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Laws of the United States. 


certain Lands in Missouri. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


Vasquez, Hypolite Vasquez, Joseph Vasquez, 


| agreeably to the United States surveys, as the 
claimants may desire, a quantity of land subject to 
private entry, not exceeding eight hundred arpens 


| for each of the three persons first above named, | 


and twelve hundred arpens for said Colligan, in 
lieu of, and in compensation for, a claim of that 
quantity allowed to them by the board of commis- 
sioners appointed for the final adjustment of pri- 
vate land claims in the Stute of Missouri, and 
confirmed to them by ‘* An act confirming claims 


purposes,’’ approved July fourth, eighteen hun- 


|| dred and thirty-six; and the register or registers | 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


of the land offices aforesaid shall receive the proper 
| applications and proofs, and shall issue the neces- 


in the opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, to 


| representatives, a patent or patents shall issue, as 
in other cases. 


Approven, January 12, 1855. 


No. 14.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs and 
Representatives of Uriah Prewit, deceased. 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the heirs and legal representauves 
of Uriah Prewit, deceased, be, and they are, au- 


|| lands in the State of Louisiana, the quantity of 
|| four hundred and twenty-four acres; and on obtain- 
| ing a proper certificate of such location from the 
local land office, under the instructions of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office a patent 
| shall issue to them. 

Approven, January 12, 1855. 


' 
1} 
| 
| 





|| No. 15.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs and 
Legal Representatives of William Weeks 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 





firmed in their claim to a tract of land, containing 
two thousand and thirty arpens, situated in the par- 
ish of West Feliciana, State of Louisiana, being the 


same granted to said William Weeks, by an order || 


of survey of Grand Pre, then Governor of West 
| Florida, on the thirty-first day of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and six, according to the survey 
| made by Ira C. Kneeland, deputy surveyor, under 
|| commission from said Governor on the twenty- 
| second day of September, one thousand eight hun- 


dred and six, of record in the office of the register | 


| of the land office at Greensburg, Louisiana, anda 

| patent shall issue therefor: Provided, That this act 

shall be held and taken only as a relinquishment 
on the part of the United States. 
Approven, January 12, 1855. 


| No. 16.—An Act for the Relief of Purser Francis 
B. Stockton. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


the Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to Francis B. Stockton, a 


money in the ‘i'reasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of sixty-seven dollars and fifty-seven 
cents, being the amount of loss sustained by him 
by reason of making his deposits of public money | 


} 
purser in the United States Navy, out of any 


in the Phenix Bank, Charlestown, Massachusetts: | 


No. 13.—An Act authorizing the Legal Represent- | 
atives of Antoine Vasquez, Hypolite Vasquez, | 
Joseph Vasquez, and John Coiligan, to enter || 


assembled, ‘That the legal representatives of Antoine | 


to land in the State of Missouri, and for other || 


sary certificate or certificates, on return of which | 
| to the General Land Office, with proofs sufficient, 


establish the right of the claimants as such legal || 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


thorized to locate on any unappropriated public | 


assembled, ‘That the heirs and legal representatives | 
of William Weeks be, and they are hereby, con- || 


GLOBE. [January, 


No. 17.—An Act for the Relief of C. E. Greneauy, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre. 
| sentatives of the United Slates of America in Congres 
|| assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury \. 
and he hereby is, authorized to examine into the 
claim of the United States against C. E. Greneauy 
one of the sureties of Benoist Laurenis, late a 
| receiver of public moneys at the land office a 
Natchitoches, in Louisiana, and the circumstances 
of said Greneaux, and to setile and discharge guid 
claim upon such terms as he shall judge most for 
the interest of the United States, the same relief 
having been allowed in behalf of his co-sureties, 
by an act entitled ** An act for the relief of the 
estates of Benjamin Metoyer and Frangois Gari- 
ennie, deceased,’’ passed March third, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven. 
Approven, January 12, 1855. 


No. 18.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. Ann W. 
Angus. 

Be it enacted by the Senale and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
_ and he is hereby, directed to continue to Ann W, 
Angus, for a further term of five years from the 
fourth of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four, the pension heretofore paid her, and 
which expired on the fourth of March, one thou- 
| sand eight hundred and fifty-four, as aforesaid: 

Provided, That nothing herein shail be construed 
| to entitle her toa greater amount than half the pay 
of her said husband in any one year. 

AppRoveED, January 12, 1855. 


No. 19.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas B. Par- 
sons. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of tiie United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby, directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
| otherwise appropriated, to Thomas B. Parsons, 
|| who was disabled while in the naval service of the 
|| United States, in the successful effort to save the 
| lives of seven persons, the sum of three dollars 
|| per month from the first day of September, eizh- 
teen hundred and eight, to the first day of June, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-five, the same being 
the difference between the rate of pension of a 
seaman and that of a coxswain, which grade he 

filled at the time of the injury. 
|| Aprroven, January 12, 1855. 
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No. 20.—An Act for the relief of Thomas Butler. 


Be it enactéd by the Senate and House ef Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That the Secretary of the ‘Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riated, to Thomas Butler, of the city of New 

ork, the sum of two thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-two dollars, being the cost of extra work 
performed and materials furnished in the construc- 
tion of a light-house on Execution Rocks, in Long 
Island Sound, by order of the engineer in charge, 
and not within the terms of a contract executed by 
said Thomas Butler for the construction of said 
light-house, on the fourth day of August, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven. 

Approve, January 12, 1855. 


'| No. 21.—An Act for the Benefit of Charles J. 
|| Porcher, Acting Purser of the Sloop-of-Wer 
|, Falmouth. 

|| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officer be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
to Charles J. Porcher, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the amount 
properly payable to a purser of the rank assigned 
to a sloop of war, for his services as acting purser 
of the United States sloop of war Falmouth, whilst 
on service in the Pacific ocean, from the date of 
the death of Purser William B. Hartwell until the 


Provided, That the said sum shall be received in || appointment of John Y. Mason, junior, in his 


ver month so long as he shall live, commencing || full of all demands against the Government on this || stead, to wit: from the twelfth day of July, eigh- 
March first, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 


Approven, January 3, 1355. 


| account. 
Arproven, January 12, 1855. 








| teen hundred and forty-nine, to the fourteenth day 
‘of March, eighteen hundred and fifty, deducting 
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therefrom the amount paid to the said Porcher for 
the same pericd as commander’s clerk. 
ApproveD, January 12, 1855. 


i} 
ae | 
No. 22.—An Act for the Relief of William Duer. | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of State be, and he 
is hereby, directed to audit, settle, and adjust an 
account of the necessary expenses incurred by | 
William Duer, while consul of the United States 
at the port of Valparaiso, in Chili, during the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-two, in the sup- 
port and defense of William N. Stuart,an Ameri- | 
can citizen, arrested and arraigned before the 
courts of Chili upon a charge of murder, and for 
the transportation of said Stuart to the United 
States after his release, together with an equitable 
advance upon the amount thus ascertained, for the 
use of the money during the interval, and pay the 
same to said William Duer, his heirs or assigns, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

ApprovenD, January 12, 1855. 





| 
No. 23.—An Act for the Reliefof Frangois Cousin. | 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Stetes of America in Congress 
assembled, That Frangois Cousin be, and he is 
hereby, confirmed in his title to all those parts of 
sections twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty- 
three, twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six, twen- 
ty-seven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty-five, 
and thirty-six, in township eight south, of range | 
twelve east, which are included within the limits 
of the original claim of the said Francois Cousin, | 
filed before the commissioner to adjust private land 
claims in Louisiana; also, all that parcel of land 
described as section forty, in township eight south, | 
of range twelve east, and section thirty-seven, in | 
township eight south, of range thirteen east, all 
being in the parish of St. Tammany, and State of | 
Louisiana. 
Sec.2. And be it further enacted, That the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office shall issue a 
patent or patents to the said Frangois Cousin for 
the lands above confirmed. 
Approve, January 12, 1855. | 


No. 24.—An Act for the Relief of the Legal Rep- 
resentatives of James Erwin, of Arkansas, and 
others. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and is 
hereby, directed to investigate, audit, allow, and 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to the legal representatives of 
James Erwin, of Arkansas, a fair and full remu- 
neration for the actual losses he sustained in con- 
sequence of a contract he made with the United 
States in September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
four, to supply provisions and transportation for 
the use of the Creek Indians expected to emigrate 
from the eastern to the western side of the Mis- 
sissippi river, but who did not emigrate. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
investigate, audit, allow, and pay, out of an 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the legal representatives of James Erwin, and 
to the heirs or legal representatives of Daniel 
Greathouse, deceased, a full and fair remuneration 
for the actual losses sustained in consequence of | 
acontract made by said Erwin and said Daniel 
(ireathouse, in his lifetime, and the United States, 
in December, eighteen hundred and thirty-five, to 
supply provisions and transportation for the use 
of the Seminole Indians expected to emigrate from 
the eastern to the western side of the Mississippi 
river, but who failed to emigrate: Provided, That 
in estimating the loss in either case, the Secretary 
of War shall first ascertain the actual cost of 
delivering the several articles named in the contract 
at the places appointed for their delivery, and then 
what they could have been sold for at auction or 
otherwise, in the hands of a prudent agent, and 
the difference, if any, shall be considered the sum | 


actually lost. | 


Approven, January 12, 1855. 
New Sertes.—No. 27. 


APPEND 


Laws of the United States. 

No. 25.—An Act for the Relief of Susan Coody, 
and others. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of “America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of nineteen hundred and 
ninety-two dollars and sixty-two cents be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be 
paid to Susan Coody and others, of the Cherokee 
tribe of Indians, for property destroyed near Fort 
Gibson by United States soldiers, on the twelfth 
of March, eighteen hundred and forty-five, in the 
proportion and sums respectively due them ac- 
cording to the report of the Committee of Indian 
Affairs of the Senate of date June twenty-four, 
eighteen hundred and fifty: Provided, That the 
same shall be received in full of all demands 
against the Government on thie account. 

Approven, January i2, 1855. 


No. 26.—An Act for the Relief of the Represent- 
atives of Thomas D. Anderson, deceased, late 
Consul of the United States at Tripoli. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and they hereby are, directed to 
settle an account with the proper personal repre- 
sentatives of Thomas D. Anderson, deceased, late 
consul of the United States at Tripoli, for contin- 
gent expenditures of said consulate, from the 
thirty-first December, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-one, up to the period when he 
ceased acting as such consul; and in full for all | 
claims for such expenditures and other demands 
arising out of said consulate, after said thirty-first 
December, eighteen hundred and twenty-one, to 
allow them at the rate of seven hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum during the same period, which | 
sum shall be paid to said personal representatives | 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise | 
appropriated. 

Approve, January 12, 1855. 


| No. 27.—An Act for the Relief of the Adminis- | 


trator of Thomas Wishart. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «lmerica in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, required to pay, out of an 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the legal representative or representatives of 
Thomas Wishart, late a lieutenant in the Conti- 
nental line of the Army of the United States in the 
war of the Revolution, five years’ full pay of a 
lieutenant of infantry. 

Approvep, January 18, 1855. 


No. 28.—An Act for Indemnifying Moses D. 
Hogan, for Cattle destroyed by the Indians in 
eighteen hundred and forty-two. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress ° 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
to Moses D. Hogan, or to his legal representatives, 
the sum of five hundred dollars, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for cattle taken or destroyed, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, by a 
band of Indians, supposed to be a portion of the 
Sioux, while the said Hogan was conveying said 
cattle to a post of the United States, at or near 
Fort Snelling, in pursuance of a contract entered 
into by Amos J. Bruce, sub-agent on the part of 
the United States for the Sioux Indians. 
Approven, January 18, 1855. 


No. 29.—An Act for the Relief of the Legal Rep- 
resentatives of Colonel John H. Stone. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and required to pay, outof any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the legal representatives of Colonel John H. 
Stone, the half-pay of a colonel! in the Continental 
line of the Army of the United States; the said 


\| half-pay to commence on the first day of August, 
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seventeen hundred and seventy-nine, and to term- 
inate on the fifth day of October, eighteen hundred 
and four, the day of his death. The same being 
then due and unpaid to the said Colunel John H. 
Stone, in virtue of the resolution of Congress of 
the twenty-sixth of August, seventeen hundred 
and seventy-six, which engaged to allow half-pay 
for life to such officers and soldiers as should lose 
a limb in any engagement, or be so disabled in the 
service of the United States of America as to ren- 
der them incapable afterwards of getting a liveli- 
hood, the said pay to commence from and afier 
the time that their pay as an officer or soldier 
ceased. 
Arprovep, January 18, 1855. 


No. 30.—An Act for the Relief of David B. Sears. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That David B. Sears be, and he is 


|| hereby, authorized to enter the fractional quarter 


sections of land on Rock Island, in the Mississippi 
river and State of Illinois, necessary to secure te 
him the full and complete use of the water-power 
as now improved a used by him on the north 
side of said island; they being the east half of the 
southwest fractional quarter of fractional section 
twenty-nine, containing twenty-eight acres and 
ten hundredths, the southeast fractional quarter of 
the same fractional section, containing four acres 
and nine hundredths, and the northeast fractional 
quarter of fractional section thirty-two, containing 
three acres and twenty-six hundredths, all of 
which are situated in township eighteen north of 
the base line, range one west of the fourth prin- 
cipal meridian, upon his paying to the receiver of 
public moneys at Dixon, the minimum price of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre for the 
same, upon which a final certificate and patent 
shall issue as in other cases. 
Approven, January 24, 1855. 


No. 31.—An Act for the Relief of the Children 
and Heirs of Major General Baron DeKalb. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of Amerisa in Congress 

assembled, That in consideration of the claims, 
services, and sacrifices of the late Major General 

Baron DeKalb, in the war of the Revolution, the 

Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 

authorized and directed to pay to the children and 

heirs of Baron DeKalb, named in the petition, the 
sum of sixty-six thousand and ninety-nine dollars 
and seventy-six cents, out of any money in the 

Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approven, January 25, 1855. 


No. 32.—An Act for the Relief of Sylvester 
Humphrey and the Heirs of Alexander Hum- 
phrey, deceased. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
to Sylvester Humphrey and the heirs of Alexan- 
der Humphrey, deceased, the sum of twenty-five 
hundred dollars, one moiety thereof to Sylvester 
Humphrey, and the other moiety to the heirs of 
Alexander Llumphrey, deceased, for rebuilding 
the wharf at Staten Island after it had been des- 


troyed by the storm of the third of September, . 


eighteen hundred and twenty-one. 
AppRoOVED, January 25, 1555. 


No. 33.—An Act for the Relief of Joseph Webb. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the pension of Joseph Webb be 
increased so thai he shall be entitled to receive, 
from and after the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, the sum of eight dollar 
per month during his natural life, in lieu of the 
pension which he now receives under the act of 
the twenty-fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four. 

Approven, January 31, 1855. 


No. 34.—An Act to repeal ** An act for the Relief 
of the Legal Representatives of Samue! Prioleau, 
deceased.”’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
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sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the act entitled ‘‘ An act for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Samuel Prio- 
leau, deceased,” approved July twenty-seventh, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed. | 

Arrroven, January 31, 1855. 


No. 35.—An Act for the Reliefof Zebina Rawson. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be 
instructed to place the name of Zebina Rawson 
upon the pension roll, and to pay him eight dol- 
Jara per menth, fron March the first, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, duriog his natural life. 

Arproven, January 31, 1855. 





Ne. 36.—An Act for the Relief of James Wright, 
Jr., of the State of Tennessee. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of “mericain Congress 
assembled, That the pension of James Wright, jr., | 
of the State of Tennessce, be increased from five 
dollars and thirty-three cents to eight dollars per 
month, from the first day of May, in the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four; and that the Sec- | 
retary of the Interior be directed to cause him to | 
{be} paid the pension of eight dollars per month 
rom said first day of May, in the year eighteen | 
hundred and fifty-four, during his life, instead and | 
in lieu of his pension of five dollars and thirty- 
three cents per month heretofore paid him. 

Arrroven, January 31, 1855. 





Ne. 37.—An Act for the Relief of William Han- | 
kina, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of /imerica in Congress 
assembled, ‘hat the Secretary of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to pay to William Elankins 
the sum of two hundred and forty-four dollars and 
eighty cents; which sum is to be received in full 
discharge of all claim against the United States 
growing out of acontract made on the fifteenth of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
five, for the delivery of wood at Fort Johnson, in 
the State of North Carolina. 

Approven, January 3], 1555. 





No. 38.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas Mars- | 
ton ‘T'aylor. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 


: ad 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress | 


assembled, That the proper accounting officers of | 
the Treasury Department be, and they are hereby, | 
directed to allow to Thomas Marston Taylor, a | 
purser in the United States Navy, in the settle- | 
ment of his accounts, for such deficiency as he | 
shall show to exist by reason of his making de- | 
posits of Treasury notes in the Phenix Bank, at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, subsequent to the | 
month of April, eighteen hundred and forty-two: 
Provided, That the said sum shall be received in | 
full of all demands against the Government on | 
this account. 

Aprrovep, February 6, 1855. 





No. 39.—An Act to increase the Pension of Pat- 
rick C. Miles. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, | 


and he is hereby, directed to increase the pension 


of Patrick C. Miles, (late a sergeant of company | 
K, first regiment of infantry, United States Army, || 


and who lost a leg, and was otherwise injured, | 
while gallantly leading to the assault at the storm- | 
ing of Monterey,) to the rate of thirteen dollars per | 
month, the amount of his duty pay; this increase | 
to take effect from the first day of January, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, and continue during 
his natural life. 
Arrroven, February 10, 1855. 





No. 40.—An Act for the Relief of Samuel A. Bel- | 
den and Company. 


seniatiwes ef the United States of America in Congress 





Laws of the United States. 


_ assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 


and he ia hereby, authorized and directed to audit | 
and settle an account of the duties paid by Samuel | 


A. Belden and Company, to the officers of the 
United States charged with their collection, in the 
city of Matamoras, in the Republic of Mexico, 
whilst that city was in the military possession of 
the United States, upon merchandise, except to- 
| bacco, imported by them into Matamoras during 
that period, which, after the restoration of peace 
between the two countries, they were deprived of, 
either in the form in which imported, or in the 


same by the judicial authorities of the Mexican 
Government, and pay the amount thus ascertained 
| to the said Samuel A. Belden and Company, out 
|| of any money in the T 
| propriated, upon the execution by them of a 
proper and legal assignment to the United States 
of all their right to the amount so refunded when 
recovered from the Government of Mexico. 
Arproven, l’ebruary 10, 1855. 


} 





No. 41.—An Act confirming a Land Claim to Eli- 
| jah White, of the Territory of Washington. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the claim of Doctor Elijah White, 
to six hundred and forty acres of land on Baker’s 
Bay, near Cape Disappointment, formerly in Ore- 
gon, now in Washington Territory, under the act 
of Congress approved September twenty-seven, 
eighteen hundred and fifty, creating the office of 
surveyor general, and making donations in Ore- 
gon, shall not suffer any prejudice by reason of his 
absence from his settlement, as set forth in his 
petition; but the said claim, if in other respects 


twenty-seven, eighteen hundred and fifty, shail be 
confirmed by the surveyor general to said Elijah 
White and his assignees, but not to interfere with 
any reservation that may be needed by the United 


States for light-house or other public uses, nor to | 
the prejudice of any valid adverse right, if such || , : 
| perannum, from the fourth day of March, eighteen 
|, hundred and thirty-one, to the date of the death 
| of said deceased. 


No. 42.—An Act for the Relief of the Adminis- | 


exist. 
Approven, February 10, 1855. 





trators of Oliver Lee, deceased. 


Be it enacled by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of /imericain Congress 


|| assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
to Charles H. || 


and he is hereby, directed to pa 

Lee, administrator, and Eliza ae administra- 
trix, of the estate of Oliver Lee, late of the city of 
Buffalo, deceased, out of any moneys in the Treas- 


hundred and eighty dollars and thirty-two cents, 
it being for the amount of a judgment recovered 
by the said Oliver Lee against Pierre A. Barker, 


|, formerly collector of the port of Buffalo Creek, 


in the circuit court of the United States for the 


northern district of New York, in the second cir- || 


|| 


cuit, and which was docketed on the said thirtieth 
August, eighteen hundred and forty-four. 
Arproven, February 10, 1855. 





No. 43.—An Act for the Relief of George Bush, 
of Thurston county, Washington Territory. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


proceeds of sales, by illegal sejzure, confiscation, | 
sequestration, or their forced abandonment of the || 





| | 
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reasury not otherwise ap- |, 





[F’ebruary, 


said; and upon the presentation of a certificat 
from the surveyor general, designating the lung 
which may be officially set apart under this act, , 
patent shall issue, if the proceedings are foun 
regular by the Commissioner of the General Lang 
Office. 

Arproven, February 10, 1855. 





No. 44.—An Act for the Relief of John Steene. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 
instructed to place the name of John Steene upon 
the roll of invalid pensions, and to pay him a pen. 
sion, at the rate of eight dollars per month, during 
his natural life, commencing on the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-three. 

Aprroven, February 10, 1855. 





No. 45.—An Act for the Relief of Catharine 8. 
Arnold. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Catharine Bryant 


Arnold, widow of the late Major Ripley A. Ar- 


/nold, upon the list of pensioners, and to pay to 


her a pension at the rate of one half the pay per 
menth to which her said husband was entitled at 
the time of his death; said pension to commence 
on the sixth day of September, one thousand eight 


| hundred and fifty-three, and continue during her 


i} 


within the provisions of the said act of September | 


natural life or widowhood. 
Approven, February 10, 1855. 





No. 46.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs-at- 
Law of William Van Wart, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 


, and he is hereby, directed to pay to the children 


of William Van Wart, deceased, late a pensioner 
of the United States, a sum equal to forty dollars 


Approven, lebruary 10, 1855. 





No. 47.—An Act for the Relief of E. J. McLane. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized 


| and required to pay to E.J. McLane, or his legal 
| representative, the sum of one thousand six hun- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of five || 


dred and ninety-two dollars and forty-five cents, 


|, being compensation for his services and expenses 
{ : - . . 
|| as inspector of the customs in the collection dis- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


assembled, That the claim of George Bush to six 
hundred and forty acres of land in Thurston 
county, Washington Territory, in virtue of his 
early settlement and continued residence and cul- 
| tivation, as set forth in the memorial passed on the 
seventeenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, by the Legislative Assembly of Washington 


other half to his wife; and it shall be the duty of the 
surveyor general of the said Territory of Wash- 
ington to designate and set apart the quantity of 
land aforesaid, to embrace the residence and settle- 
'ment of the said George Bush, according to the 
lines of the public surveys, and for the claim hereby 


3 confirmed, but not in such a manner as to inter- 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 


fere with any reserve or valid adverse right, if any 


' such exist, to any part of the land claimed asafore- || 


Territory, be, and the same is hereby, confirmed | 
|, —the one half to the said George Bush, and the 





' 


| 





| 


| without the pa 


| 
| 


| otic services of said Joseph 
| ance with the spirit of the inducements au 
_ by President 


trict of Brazos de St. Jago, in the State of Texas, 

while seizing and detaining horses and mules 

smuggled into the United States from Mexico: 

Provided, He shall produce before the accounting 

officers satisfactory vouchers for the same, or te 

allow and pay such part as shall be so vouched. 
Apprroven, February 10, 1855. 





No. 48.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 
Joseph Gerard. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That Reese A. P. Gerard, William Ge- 
rard,and Rachel Blue, (formerly Rachel Gerard,) 
the only children and heirs of Joseph Gerard, & 


messenger of the United States to the Indians, 
| who was killed in seventeen hundred and ninety- 
_ two, be, and they or their heirs are hereby, per- 
_ mitted to enter, each one of them severally, or bis 


or their heirs, one section of the public lands, 

mentof any consideration for said 
being in full payment for the patr!- 
N erard, and inaccord- 
thorized 
ashington to be held out, to such 


three sections, 


| persons as would consent to carry a message from 
| Fort Washingten, now Cincinnati, in seventeen 
‘hundred and ninety-two, to the hostile Indians of 
| the then Northwest Territory. 


Approven, February 10, 1855. 
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No. 49.—An Act for the Relief of Daniel Morse, 
of Essex, County of Chittenden, in the State 
of Vermont. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 

assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he hereby is, directed to place the name of 

Daniel Morse, of Essex, county of Chittenden, | 

and State of Vermont, on the list of invalid pen- | 

sioners, at the rate of eight dollars per month, | 

commencing from the first day of March, eighteen | 

hundred and fifty-four. 
Approven, February 10, 1855. 





No. 50.—An Act for the Relief ef Polly Carver, | 
Widow and Executrix of Nathan Carver, de- 
ceased. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 

sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 

assembled, That the sum of three hundred and | 
thirty-four dollars and seventy-nine cents be, and 
the same hereby is, appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the payment and full satisfaction of the claims 
against the Government of the said Polly Carver, 
as widow and executrix of the said Nathan Car- 
ver, deceased. 

Approved, February 13, 1855. 





No. 51.—An Act for the Relief of Samuel Mc- | 
Knight, of the State of Kentucky. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of «Imericain Congress | 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, | 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of | 
Samuel McKnight, of the State of Kentucky, on | 
the list of invalid pensioners of the United States, | 
at the rate of eight dollars per month, to com- | 
mence on the first day of January, eighteen hun- | 
dred and fifty-three, and to continue during his 
natural life. 

ApproveD, February 13, 1855. 





No. 52.—An Act for the Relief of George Lynch. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of «America in Congress 
assembled, That George Lynch, of St. Charles | 
county, Missouri, shall be paid a full pension of | 
eight dollars per month, instead and in lieu of six | 
dollars per month, the amoant which he is now 
receiving under a special act of Congrese hereto- | 
fore passed for his benefit. Said pension of eight 
dollars a month to commence on the sixth day of | 
June, anno Domini eighteen hundred and fifty- | 
two, the time at which his proof of total disability 
was perfected. 

Approven, February 13, 1855. 





No. 53.—An Act for the Relief of Abraham Aus- | 
man. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to increase the pension of Abra- | 
ham Ausman, whose name is now on the rolls at | 
six dollars, to the rate of eight dollars per month, | 
te commence on the first of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four. 
Approvep, February 13, 1855. 








Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, That the | 
Secretary of the Treasury be directed to pay to | 
Lincoln Bates, out of moneys not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of fifty-five dollars, in fuil of | 
the damages sustained by him as a night watch- |, 
man in the public stores at New York, in July, | 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine, in| 
suppressing a fire therein, being the amount of his | 
account, as now on file in the Treasury Depart- | 
ment. 

Approven, February 13, 1855. 


No. 54.—An Act for the Relief of Lincoln Bates. 
| 


No. 55.—An Act for the Relief of John Cole. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interidr be, | 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to John Cole, of | 
Lake county, Ohio, now a pensioner of the United '! 


Laws of the United States. 
aati 
. '" 
States, the sum of ninety-six dollars per annum, 
in lieu of any pension heretofore allowed to him; 
such pension to be computed from the day of the 
passage of this act, and to be continued during his 
natural life. 
Approven, February 13, 1855. 





No. 56.—An Act for the Relief of Eleanor Hoople, | 
of the Province of Canada. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized, from any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Eleanor Hoople, a widow, residing in the Prov- 
ince of Canada, the sum of three hundred dol- 
lars, for care, services, and attention rendered by 
herself and husband, in eighteen hundred and 
fourteen, to David Holden, an American soldier. 

Arproven, February 13, 1855. 





No. 57.—An Act for the Relief of William Wal- 
lace, of Illinois. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 
authorized and directed to place the name of Wil- 
liam Wallace, of the State of Illinois, on the list of 
invalid pensioners of the United States, at the rate 
of six dollars per month, from the fourth day of 
March, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- | 
four, and to continue during his natural life. 

Approven, February 13, 1855. 





No. 58.—An Act for the Relief of the Legal Rep- | 
resentatives of John Putnam. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
legal representatives of John Putnam, the sum of 
seven hundred and ninety-five dollars and seventy- 
eight cents, in payment for his services and money 
paid for the United States at the port of Genesee, 
New York. 

Approven, February 13, 1855. 





No. 59.—An Act for the Relief of William Gove. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and is hereby, directed to place the name of Wil- 
liam Gove, of the State of Maine, upon the pen- 
sion rolls, and cause him to be paid the sum of 
eight dollars per month, so long as he shall live, 
commencing January first, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four. 

Arprovep, February 13, 1855. 





No. 60.—An Act granting Bounty Land to Cor- | 
nelius Coffey. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to issue to Cornelius 
Coffey, late a private in contpany G, eighth in- 
fantry, United States Army, a land warrant for 
one hundred and sixty acres of land. 

Approven, February 13, 1855. 





No. 61.—An Act for the Relief of John Brown, 
second, of New Hampshire. 


Be it enaeted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Uirited States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 
authorized and required to placethe name of John 
Brawn, second, of the State of New Hampshire, 
on the roll of invalid pensioners, at the rate of 
eight dollars per month, to commence on the ninth 
day of February, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
to continue during his natural life. 

Approven, February 13, 1855. 





| No. 62.—An Act for the Relief of William Parker. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior cause 
to be paid to William Parker, of New York, the 
sum of four dollars per month, so long as he shall 
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live, commencing January first, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three. This sum to be 
in addition to the pension of four dollars per month 
granted him by act of May ninetventh, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four. 

Approven, February 13, 1855. 





No. 63.—An Act for the Relief of Gilbert C. Rus- 
sell. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay, or cause to be 
paid, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Gilbert C. Russell, of the 
State of Alabama, twenty thousand dollars: Pro- 
vided, Thesame shall be received and receipted for 
by the said Giibert C. Russell in full satisfactien 
of all balance of claims and demands of every de- 
scription in his favor against the Government ef 
the United States, growing out of, or in any man- 
ner connected with, the construction of the fert at 
Mobile Point, in the State of Alabama. 

Approven, February 13, 1855. 





No. 64 —An Act for the Relief of William Case. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That William Case and his surety, 
Harrison Gould, be, and hereby are, released from 
a judgment for the sum of three hundred and 
twenty dollars rendered against them in favor of 
the United States, at the March term of the circuit 
court of the United States, held at Clarksburg, in 
the State of Virginia, in the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three: Provided, That before satisfaction 
of the same shall be entered, the said defendant 
shall pay all the costs accrued upon the said judg- 
ment. 

Approvep, February 13, 1855. 





No. 65.—An Act for the Relief of Sidney P. Pool, 
of the State of Maine. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the United States of /imerica in Congress 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he hereby is, directed to place the name ef 
Sidney P. Pool upon the roll of invalid pensioners, 
and that said Poo! be paid a pension, at the rate of 
six dollars per month, from the first day of Janu- 
ary, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four. 
Approvep, February 13, 1855. 





No. 66.—An Act for the Relief of George Elliett. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That George Elliott, of Franklin county, 
Missouri, shall be allowed a pension of eight dol- 
lars a month, instead of the pension of six dollars 
a month which he is now receiving, undera special 
act of Congress, said increase ef pension te com- 
mence and be calculated from the first day of Janu- 
ary, anno Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-twe, 
when his proof of total disability was perfected. 

Approven, February 13, 1855. 





Ne. 67.—An Act for the Relief ef Lieutenant 
George H. Paige, of the United States Army. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the proper accounting officer of 
the United States Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to allow and credit to Lieutenant Geerge 

H. Paige the sum of sixty-two dollars and twenty- 

three cents, the amount paid by him to one Philips, 

.& private in the United States Army, for services 

as an auctioneer, in June, eighteen hundred and 

forty-nine. 
Approven, February 13, 1855. 





No. 68.—An Act for the Relief of John H. Hicks, 
of Indiana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of /lmerica in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, instructed to place the name of 
John H. Hicks, of Indiana, upon the list of in- 
valid pensioners, at the rate of eight dollars per 
month, from the first day of January, eighteen 
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hundred and fifty-three, and to continue during 


| 
hie natural life. | 
Arproven, February 13, 1855. 


No. 69.—An Act to provide a Pension for Oliver | 


Brown, of Chemung County, New York. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of .lmerica in Congress 
assembled, That Oliver Brown, of the county of 
Chemung, in the State of New York, be, and he 
is hereby, required to be placed upon the pension 
roll, at the rate of four dollars per month, from 
the first day of March, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four. 

Arpnoven, February 13, 1855. 

No. 70.—An Act to provide a Pension for Edmund 
Mitchell, of Carroil County, in the State of 
Kentucky. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That the name of Edmund Mitchell, of 
Carroll county, in the State of Kentucky, be 
placed upon the pension roll, at the rate of eight 
dollars per month, to commence on the first day 
of March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 

Arrrovep, February 13, 1855. 

No. 71.—An Act for the Relief of George J. Rall- 

ston. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United Slates of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘hat the Secretary of the Interior be 
instructed to place the name of George J. Ralliston 
upon the pension roll, and to pay him at the rate 
of eight dollars per month, from the first day of 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, to con- 
tinue during his life. 

Arrnroven, February 13, 1855. 

No. 72.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 

Larkin Smith. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentalives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, 'Vhat the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to pay to the legal representatives of 
Larkin Smith, five years’ full pay of a captain of 
cavalry, the same being due thesaid Larkin Smith 
for services as a captain of cavalry in the Army of 
the United States in the war of the Revolution. 

Arrnroven, February 13, 1855. 


No. 73.—An Act for the Relief of the Widow and || 


Children of Ezra Chapman, deceased. ' 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby, required to 
pay to the lawful administrators of Ezra Chap- 


man, late of Tolland, Connecticut, deceased, for |- 


the benefit cf his widow and children, the sum of 
eight hundred and forty dollars, the same being 
the aggregate amount of seven years’ half-pay of 
Ezra Chapman, the father of the aforesaid Ezra 
Chapman, deceased, who was an ensign in the 
army of the Revolution, and died in the service of 
the United States, on the first day of September, 
seventeen hundred and seventy-eight, and which 
sum of money was due to the said Ezra Chap- 
man, deceased, on account cf the services of his 
said father, by the provisions of the resolution of 
Congress passed the twenty-fourth day of August, 
seventeen hundred and eighty. 
Approven, February 14, 1855. 


} 


No. 74.—An Act for the Relief of Don B. Juan | 
Domereq, a Spanish subject. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he | 
is hereby, directed to examine and investigate the || 
claim of Don B. Juan Domercq, a Spanish sub- || 
ject, for a quantity of tobacco belonging to him, 
and taken and used for purposes of defense, by 
order of Colonel Childs, at the siege of Puebla, | 
in Mexico, in the year anno Domini eighteen | 
hundred and forty-seven, and to allow and pay | 


Laws of the United States. 


said Domercq for so much of said tobacco, not 
exceeding in quantity seven hundred and twenty- | 
one bales, and at a price not exceeding twenty- 

four dollars the bale, as shall be proved, to the | 
satisfaction of said Secretary, to have been de- 

stroyed or lost in consequence of said tobacco | 
having been taken and used as aforesaid. And 

the said Secretary of War shall also -allow and 

pay said Domercq damages for the injury done to | 
eight hundred and twenty-three bales of tobacco | 
returned to him after being used in barricading 

the streets, &c., of Puebla: Provided, Said damage 

shall be proved to the satisfaction of the said Sec- 

retary,and provided the amount allowed shall not 

exceed one dollar per bale. 

Sec. 2. And be it fur:her enacted, That the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury is hereby directed to pay 
to said Domercq such sum as shall be allowed him, 
upon such investigation, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full sat- 
isfaction of any claim upon the Government of 
the United States. 

Appnoven, February 14, 1855. 


No. 75.—An Act for the Relief of Medford Caffey, 
of the State of Tennessee. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury 


cause to be paid to Medford Caffey, of the State 
of Tennessee, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of one hun- | 
dred and six dollars, in full compensation for his | 
horse and equipage lost in the Seminole campaign 
of eighteen hundred and eighteen. 

Approven, February 17, 1855. 


No. 76.—An Act for the Relief of Zachariah 
Lawrence, of Ohio. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of .2merica in Congress 
assembled, Thet there be paid to Zachariah Law- 
rence, of Morgan county, in the State of Ohio, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of twenty-six hundred and 
forty-five dollars and forty cents, his portion of 
the prize money for capturing and taking into the 
port of Passamaquoddy, in eighteen hundred and | 
thirteen, the British sloop Venture. And there 
shall be paid to each of the other persons com- 
posing the boat’s crew, severally, or to their legal 


| representatives, the sum of thirteen hundred and 


twenty-two dollars and seventy cents, as the share | 
of each in the capture of the said sloop Venture, 
on satisfactory proof being made to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of their being such persons or 
their legal representatives. 

Approven, February 17, 1855. 


No. 77.—An Act for the Relief of William Hag- 
erty. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury pay 


to William Hagerty, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
nine hundred and sixty-four dollars and eighty 
cents, in full payment of his claim for grading the | 
street around the Capitol inclosure. 

Approvep, February 17, 1855. 


No. 78.—An Act for the Relief of Henry H. 
Marsh. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repri- 
sentatives of the United States of Americain Congress 
assembled, That Henry H. Marsh be, and he is 
hereby, authorized t» relinquish to the United 


| States the east half of the northeast quarter of sec- | 
| tion number four, of township number eight south, || 


of range number thirteen west, in the district of 
lands subject to sale at Kalamazoo, in the State 
of Michigan, entered by him by mistake, on or 
about the twenty-first day of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six, and to apply the money paid 
for said tract to the purchase of any other lands | 
that may be subject to entry at private sale, at the | 
minimum price of one dollar and twenty-five cents || 
per acre. 
Aprroven, February 21, 1855. 
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No. 79.—An Act for the Relief of Rebecca Winn 
Widow and Executrix of the Last Will and 

Testament of Timothy Winn, deceased, late 

Purser in the Navy of the United States, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre. 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury be, and they are hereby, required to 
adjust the accounts of the late purser ‘Timothy 
Winn so as to allow his legal representative the 
sum of six hundred dollars per annum, for clerk 
hire during his service as purser at the Washine- 
ton navy-yard, deducting therefrom whatever pay- 
ments on account of clerk hire have already been 
made, either by allowance of the Department or 
by judgment of the court of this district. 

ApproveD, February 21, 1855. 


No. 80.—An Act increasing the Pension of An- 
thony W. Bayard, of Bellefont, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Slates of America in Congress 


| assembled, That the pension now received by An- 


thony W. Bayard, of Bellefont, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, be increased to twenty dollars per 
month, and that the said pension be paid him 
from the first day of January, in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, deducting the amount of 
the pension he has already received since that date; 
and that hereafter his pension shall be twenty dol- 
lars per month, during his life, instead of eight 
dollars per month, which he now receives. 


Arrroven, February 24, 1855. 


| No. 81.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. Helen 


Mackay, Administratrix of Lieutenant Colonel 
neas Mackay, late a deputy quartermaster in 
the United States Army. 


Be it cnacted by the Senate and Fiouse of Repre- 


' sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 


the Treasury, in settling the accounts of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Alneas Mackay, deceased, deputy 
quartermaster general in the United States Army, 
be authorized and directed to allow, asa credit for 
twenty-five thousand dollars, the receipt of Cap- 
tain William D. McKissack for that amount, 
dated the first day of May, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven,as well as the receipt of the said Cap- 
tain William D. McKissack for asimilar amount, 
dated the fourteenth day of August, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-seven. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury pay to Mrs. Helen Mackay, 
administratrix of Colonel Acneas Mackay, de- 
ceased, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, whatever balance may be 
found to be due to her late husband, upon a final 
settlement of his accounts, in the manner directed 


| by the first section of this act. 


Approven, February 28, 1855. 


No. 82.—An Act granting Bounty Land to Susan 


Palmer. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to issue unto Susan 
Palmer, widow of Lieutenant Innis B. Palmer, de- 
ceased, a land-warrant certificate for one hundred 


'and sixty acres of land, in consideration of his 


services during the war of eighteen hundred and 
twelve, in the same manner asif the said Innis B. 


| Palmer’s name had been enrolled as a lieutenant, 


and not as a deputy wagon-master. 
Approvep, February 28, 1855. 





No. 83.—An Act for the Relief of Lot Davis. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 


| assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior cause 


the name of Lot Davis to be placed upon the roll 
of inyalid pensioners, at the rate of six dollars per 
month, during his life, tocommence January first, 
eighteen hundred and fifty. 

Approven, February 23, 1855. 
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No. &4.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of || 
Brigadier General Richard B. Mason. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- || 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress |' 
assembled, That all the provisions of the act, ap- 
proved February third, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, entitled ** An act for the relief of Brevet 
Brigadier General Riley, and to enable him to settle 
his accounts with the United States,”’ be, and they 
are hereby, applied to the heirs of Brigadier Gen- | 
eral Richard B. Mason, in reference to all moneys | 
raised and collected by him for contributions, 
penalties, internal assessments, duties, or other | 
objects, in California, from June first, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, to April fifteenth, eigh- | 
teen hundred and forty-nine, and that the proper 
accounting officers of the Treasury Department, | 
in settling the accounts of the said Mason, be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and required to allow, 
asa credit, a commission of one and a half per || 
cent. upon the moneys so raised, collected, and | 
disbursed by the said Mason while he was Gov- | 
ernor of California during the time stated above. 

Approven, March 2, 1855. 





No. 85.—An Act for the Relief of John R. Bowes, 
Agent in charge of the Property of the United | 
States at Michigan City, in the Stateof Indiana, || 
and of Isaac S. Smith, of the City of Buffalo, | 
New York. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 

sentatives of the United Slates of /lmerica in Congress 


the ‘Treasury be, and are hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to John R. Bowes, of the State of | 

Indiana, agent in charge of the property of the | 

United States at Michigan City, in said State, the | 

sum of four hundred and seventy dollars and || 
thirty-three cents, in payment and in full discharge | 
of all claims of said Bowes against the United 

States for services as said agent. 

Sec. 2. 2nd be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, || 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to | 
Isaac S. Smith, the sum of four hundred and fifty- 
two dollars and thirty-two cents, in full for his || 
account for care and charge of the public property | 
at the city of Buffalo, up to the thirtieth day of 
April, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, under the | 
direction of the Topographical Bureau. 

ApprovepD, March 2, 1855. 


\| 
{| 





No. 86.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs and | 
Legal Representatives of Joseph Savage, de- | 
ceased. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, required to pay, out of any | 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, || 
to the legal representatives of Joseph Savage, de- 
ceased, five years’ full pay of a surgeon’s mate in 
the Continental line of the army of the Revolu- 
tion, being the full amount of the sum due to the | 
said Joseph Savage, deceased, for commutation of | 
half-pay as surgeon’s mate in the Virginia Conti- | 
nental line of the revolutionary army: Provided, | 
That the said sum shall be received in full of all | 
demands against the Government on this account. | 


Approvep, March 2, 1855. 
1] 
No. 87.—An Act for the Relief of Daniel Searle | 
and Company, for Extra Service rendered the || 
Post Office Department of the United States. | 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress |. 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of | 
the Post Office Department be, and they are here- 
by, authorized and required to settle the account 
of Daniel Searle and Company, for extra services 
rendered under the order of the said Department 





| No. 89.—An Act for the Relief of Henry S. San- 


|| assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 


|| thousand two hundred and twenty-three dollars 


|| secretary of legation at Paris, from the fourteenth | 





; 
due be paid to said Searle, out of any money in f assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior cause 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. | the name of Parmelia Slavin, the widow of Wil- 
Approvep, March 2, 1855. | liam Slavin, deceased, and lately the widow of 
| John Blue, deceased, to be placed upon the roll of 
pensioners of the United States, at the rate of four 
dollars per month, for five years, from the first day 
of January,anno Domini one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-eight, in full satisfaction of her 
claim to pension as widow of the said John Blue. 
Approvep, March 2, 1855. 





No. 88.—An Act for the Relief of Charles W. 
Carroll. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imericain Congress 
assembled, That there be, and there is hereby, 
appropriated the sum of five thousand dollars, to 
be paid to Charles W. Carroll, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as 
compensation and damages for injuries sustained 
by him by reason of his wrongful arrest and im- || 
Gone on as a deserter from the Army of the 

nited States. 

Approvep, March 2, 1855. 





No. 94.—An Act for the Relief of Amos Knapp. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
| and he is hereby, directed to pay to Amos Knapp, 
|| out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 

appropriated, a sum equal to eleven dollars per 

month from the first day of July, eighteen hun- 
; ford. dred and forty-eight, to the date of approval of 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | this act; and that his pension, seamed by act of 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress July twelve, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, is 
hereby declared to be increased to the rate of 
eleven dollars per month, to continue during his 
natural life: Provided, That any sum which the 
said Knapp may have received under the act ap- 





and he is hereby, directed to pay, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to HenryS. Sanford, late acting chargé d’sf- 


|| faires of the United States at Paris, the sum of six | proved July twelve, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


two, shall be deducted from the amount required 
to be paid by the provisions of this act. 
Approvep, March 2, 1855. 


and eighty-two cents, it being the amount of the | 
difference between the salary received by him as 





day of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, to | 
the twenty-second day of January, eighteen hun- | 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of || dred and fifty-four, and the salary of a chargé | 


d’affaires for the same period, together with the || ..ntatives 
= ab ge 

usual outfit of a chargé d’affaires. And for neces- | 

sary clerk hire paid by him while secretary of 

legation at Paris, the further sum of eleven hun- 

dred and seventy dollars and sixty-three cents. 


Approvep, March 2, 1855. 


No. 90.—An Act for the Relief of the Children 
and Grandchildren of Thomas Morris. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of | 
the Treasury be, and are hereby, required to pay | 
to the childrem and grandchildren of Thomas | 
Morris, who was a captain in the Georgia line on | 
the Continental establishment in the revolutionary | 
war, and who died in the service of the United 
States during said war, the full amount of the 
half-pay of a captain of artillery for seven years; 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury of the | 
United States not otherwise appropriated: Pro- 
vided, Said heirs, before the payment thereof, ex- | 
hibit to the Secretary of the Treasury satisfactory | 
proof that they are the only children and grand- 
children of the said Thomas Morris. 

Approvep, March 2, 1855. 








No. 91.—An Act for the Benefit of the Heirs of | 


Philip R. Rice, deceased. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, That there be paid to the heirs of Philip | 


R. Rice, deceased, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of three 
thousand four hundred and ‘fifty dollars, in full 


payment for the loss of a vessel in the service of | 


the United States, during the war of the Revolu- 
tion. 
Approvep, March 2, 1855. 





No. 92.—An Act for the Relief of Charles H. 
Pointer. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretar 
directed to place the name of Charles H. Pointer 
upon the roll of invalid pensioners of the United 
States, at the rate of eight dollars per month, and 


during their contract, made in eighteen hundred } continue during his life. 


and thirty-five, for carrying the mail on routes num- 


seventy-nine, and eleven hundred and fifty-seven, | 
from Jersey City to Owego, in the State of New 
York, and to allow him a pro rata compensation 
for said extra service ; and 





t the amount found |! sentatives of the 


| Approvep, March 2, 1855. 
bers nine hundred and fifty-six, nine hundred and || 





No. 93.—An Act for the Relief of Parmelia Sla- 
vin, late the Wife of Jehn Blue, deceased. 


Be it enacted 


4 


ef the Interior be | 


|| Josephine McClellan, widow of Brevet Lieutenant 


the Senate and Llouse of Repre- |, 
nited States of America in Congress || 


No. 95.—An Act for the Relief of William G. 
Howison. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
of the United Siates of America in Congress 
assembled, That William G. Howison be allowed, 
by the proper accounting officers of the Treasury, 
the sum of one hundred and sixty-seven dollars, 
in full for all services as a member of the Auxil- 
a | Guard of the city of Washington. 

pproveD, March 2, 1855. 





No. 96.—An Act for the Relief of William G. 
Preston. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars and twenty-five cents be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, and that the same be paid to William G. 
Preston, late a captain in the war with Mexico, 
to reimburse him for subsisting his command, and 
foraging the horses of his company, from Ozark 


| to Washington, in Hempstead county, in the 


State of Arkansas. 
Approvep, March 2, 1855. 





No. 97.—An Act for the Relief of Sarah Morriss, 
only Heir of Robert Mitchell, deceased. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to pay to Sarah Mor- 
riss, wife of Robert Morriss, and only heir of 
the late Robert Mitchell, who was one of the cap- 
tors of the Algerine vessels taken by the Ameri- 
can squadron under the command of Commodore 
Decatur, the sum of one hundred and twenty- 
three dollars and seventy-three cents, out of any 


ated. 
Approvep, March 2, 1855. 


| money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 





|| No. 98.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. J. 
Josephine McClellan. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to Mrs. J. 


Colonel John McClellan, late of the Corps of Topo- 


'of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and 


which her said husband was entitled at the time 
of his death, for five years from the date of the 
| death of her said husband; and in case of her 
| death or intermarriage before the expiration of the 
| said term of five years, then the benefits of this 
| act shall inure, for the balance of said term, to his 
child or children under sixteen years of age. 
Approvep, March 2, 1855 
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No. 99.—An Act for the Relief of Anna E. Cook. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior is | 
hereby directed to place the name of Anna E. 
Cook on the pension rolls, at the rate of fifteen 
dollars per month, for five years, commencing Jan- 
uary first, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 

Aprrnoven, March 2, 1855. 


| 
| 
j 
| 


Ne. 100.—An Act for the Relief of Peter Amey, 
(colored man.) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Peter Amey upon the list of invalid 
pensioners of the Navy, and pay to him the sum 
of ninety-six dollars per annum; the said pension 
to commence on the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty, and continue during his natural 
life. 

Approven, March 2, 1855. 


Ne. 101.—An Act for the Relief of George W. | 
Torrence. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to George 
W. Torrence, out of any moncy in the Treasury || 
not otherwize appropriated, the sum of one thou- || 
sand five hundred and seventy-four dollars, in full 
compensation for his gallant military services at | 
the National Bridge, Mexico, on the ninth of Sep- | 
tember, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, and for 
extraordinary expenses incurred by him in con- 
sequence of wounds received by him in the United 
States service. | 

Aprrovep, March 2, 1855. | 


| 


No. 102.—An Act for the Relief of Andrew H. 
Patterson. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Uniled States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to pay 
to Andrew EH. Patterson, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the eum of 
eix thousand eight hundred and two dollars, for 
mail bags manufactured by him under a contract | 
with the Post Office Department entered into on 
the twenty-third of May, eighteen hundred and 
forty. 

Arrroven, March 3, 1855. 


Ne. 103.—An Act granting a Penston to Joseph 
McCormick. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of america in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Joseph McCormick, of the State of Virginia, | 
upon the invalid pension roll, at the rate of four 
dellars per month, to commence on the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
four, and to continue during his natural life. 

Arprovep, March 3, 1855. 





No. 104.—An Act for the Relief of Stephen Lutz, 
of New York. 


Be it enacied by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury do | 
refund and pay to Stephen Lutz, of New York, | 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of five hundred dollars, with | 
interest at the rate of six per centum per annum, 
from the tenth day of March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one, being the amount paid by him for || 
thirty-one cases containing machinery and appa- 
ratus for the light or lantern of a light-house, 
imported into the port of New York, in the Uni- 
ted States, and which were, through mistake or 
inadvertence, sold by public sale, made by the | 
direction of the then collector of the port of New | 
York, as being property liable to the payment of | 
duties, and which had remained in public store for || 
more than nine months without being claimed by |, 


| 
‘ 
| 


any person, and on which no duties or expenses || of four thousand and eight hundred dollars, in full I 
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of storage had been paid. The said Lutz having 


been the highest bidder at the said sale of the said 


machinery and apparatus, and the amount of his | 


bid having been paid into the public Treasury, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to refund 
to the said Stephen Lutz the costs and expenses 
to which he was put, and did pay, in and about 


| the defense of his right and title to the said ma- 


chinery and apparatus so offered for sale by the 


collector of the port of New York, and purchased 


by the said Lutz, as aforesaid. 
Approvep, March 3, 1855. 


No. 105.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas C. 


tamsey, and Ananias O. Richardson, and James 

McLaughlin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the pensions now received by 
Thomas C. Ramsey and Ananias O. Richardson, 
of the State of Tennessee, and James McLaughlin, 
of Virginia, be each increased eight dollars per 
month, sothat their pensions shall each be sixteen 
doilars per month instead of eight dollars each, 
and that the said increase shall commence on and 
be allowed from the nineteenth day of December, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 

Arrrovep, March 3, 1855. 


or 106.—An Act to continue the Pensien of | 


Frances E, Baden. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of merica in Congress 
assembled, That the pension granted to Frances E. 
Baden, by the act of Congress entitled ‘* An act 
for the relief of Frances E. Baden,’’ approved 
March second, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
be, and the same is hereby, continued for five 
years from the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five. 
Approvep, March 3, 1855. 


No. 107.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of | 


Lieutenant Andrew.Finly. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembied, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to pay 
to Nancy Hough, formerly Nancy Finly, for her- 
self and the heirs of Andrew Finly, late a lieuten- 
ant in the Pennsylvania line in the Continental 
establishment of the war of the Revolution, one 
year’s extra pay of a lieutenant in said service as 
promised in the resolves of Congress, out of any 
money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Aprrovep, March 3, 1855. 


No. 108.—An Act for the Relief of Ferdinand | 


Clark. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


sentatives of the United Slates of America in Congress 
assembled, That the duties imposed by the act of 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, 
entitled **An act concerning tonnage upon Spanish 


vessels,’’ on the Spanish brig Conde de Villa- | 


nueva, Captain Carlos de Agao, and paid to the 
collector of the port of Charleston, in South Car- 
olina, previous to the clearance of said vessel from 
that port for Cuba, on the eleventh of September, 


| eighteen hundred and thirty-five, with a cargo of 


rice and lard, be, and the same are hereby, re- 


funded to Ferdinand Clark, the owner of said brig, | 
she having been wrecled on the coast of Florida, | 
on the seventeenth of the same month, and lost, | 


with the greater portion of her cargo. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
amount hereby refundea to the said Ferdinand 
Clark shall be paid out of any moneys in the 


| Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Approvep, March 3, 1855. 


| No. 109.—An Act for the Relief of Thomas S. 


Johnson, of the Territory of New Mexico. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress | 


assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States be required to cause to be paid 





compensation for thirty-two wagons, the property 
of the said Thomas S. J. Johnson, taken by the 
officers of the United States Army, and appro- 
priated to necessary public use. 

Approvepn, March 3, 1855. 


No. 110.—An Act for the Relief of Titian R. 
Peale. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there be, and is hereby, appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty-two doilars and twenty cents, to 
be paid to Titian R. Peale, of Philadelphia, or his 
legal representative, in fall payment for the losses 
which he sustained of his private property when 
wrecked in the United States ship Peacock, at the 
mouth of the Columbia river. 

Approven, March 3, 1855. 


No. 111.—An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 
Thomas Park, deceased. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Urited States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to pay to the legal 
| representatives of Thomas Park, deceased, out of 
/any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

priated, the sum of eight hundred dollars, said 
sum of eight hundred dollars being the amount 
and value of certain sai!s and rigging sold by the 
said Thomas Park to Captain Harding, as agent 
of the United States during the revolutionary war: 
Provided, That the said sum shall be received in 
full of all demands against the Government on this 
account. 
Approven, March 3, 1855. 


| No. 112.—An Act for the Relief of Jeptha L. 
Heminger. 

Be it enucted by the Senate and House of Rvpre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior cause 
the name of Jeptha L..Heminger to be placed 
upon the rol! of invalid pensioners, and to pay 
hira at the rate of eight dollars per month during 
his natural life,commencing on the first of January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three. 

Approvep, March 3, 1855. 


No. 113.—An Act for the Relief of Franklm 
Chase. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| sentatives of the Uniied States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
authorized and directed to adjust and settle the 
claim of Franklin Chase, for a share of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the schooner Oregon and cargo, 
seized and confiscated in the month of April, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight, under the Pres- 
ident’s regulations of the first of March, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, at the port of ‘Tampico, 
during the war with Mexico, and to pay the 
amount of said claim, out of any money in the 
Treasury, arising from military contributions col- 
lected in Mexico, in pursuance of the regulations 
of the President before referred to, not exceeding 
the collector’s share: Provided, That before any 
money is psid in this case, any claim submitted 
by the owners of the vessel before mentioned, for 
the remissior’ of the penalty and payment of the 
proceeds under the confiscation, shall first be duly 
examined and decided by the Secretary of the 
|| Treasury, under the direction of the President of 
|| the United States. 
Approvep, March 3, 1855. 


No. 114.—An Act for the Relief of Paul S. Ridg- 
way, of Ohio. 


| 

| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
|| sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
| assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior ts 
hereby required to place the name of Paul S. 
Ridgway, of Ohio, upon the pension roll, and 
cause to be paid to him: the sum of eight dollars 
per month for and during the term of his natural 


| 
| 
| 


to Thomas S. J. Johnson, out of any money in || life, commencing June first, one thousand eight 


the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 


| hundred and fifty-four. 
Approvep, March 3, 1855. 
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tepresentatives of William A. Christian. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the I'reasury are hereby directed to allow to Pur- 
ser William A. Christian, in the settlement of his 
accounts, the sum of two thousand six hundred 
and forty-three dollars and seventy-four. cents, | 
being the amount disallowed him in former settle- | 
ments of his accounts for payments made to the 
warrant officers of the United States steamship 
Princeton. 

Approvep, March 3, 1855. 

| 
| 


} 
| 





No. 116.—An Act for the Relief of Jesse French, | 
of Braintree, Massachusetts. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Touse of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress |! 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be || 


hereby instructed to place the name of Jesse 
French on the pension roll, at the rate of four 
dollars per nronth, commencing on the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, to be | 
continued during his life. 

Approvep, March 3, 1855. 





No. 117.—An Act to amend an act entitled **An | 
act for the Relief of George M. Bentley, of the 
State of Indiana,” approved August five, eigh- | 
teen hundred and fifty-four. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Uniled States of America in Congress 
assembled, That no payments shall be made to 
George M. Bentley after the fourth March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, under an act entitled “‘An 
act for the relief of George M. Bentley, of the 
State of Indiana,’’ approved August five, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, until the claim and the 
right to a pension of the said Bentley shall have | 
been presented to the Commissioner of Pensions, 
supported by evidence, and by said commissioner 
approved and allowed under the rules and regula- 
tions governing the examination and allowance of | 
invalid pension claims for disabilities contracted | 
in the Mexican war. 

Approvep, March 3, 1855. | 





No. 118.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. Irene G. | 
Scarritt. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and’ House of Repre- 
sentalives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Mrs. Irene G. Scarritt, widow of J. M. Scarritt, 
deceased, late an officer in the United States Army, 
upon the list of widows entitled to half-pay, and 
pay her the sumof twenty-five dollars per month, | 
commencing on the first day of July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, and continuing for five 
years: Provided, That in case of her death or in- | 
termarriage before the expiration of said term of 
five years, then the pension hereby granted shall 
inure to the benefit of the child or children of said 
J. M. Scarritt, deceased, under sixteen years of 
age, if such there be; and if there be none such, 
then the same shall cease. 

Approven, March 3, 1855. 





No. 119.—An Act for the Relief of Madalena Van 
Ness, widow of Cornelius P. Van Ness, de- 
ceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of nine thousand dollars, | 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, to be paid to Mrs. Madalena Van Ness, 
widow of Cornelius P. Van Ness, deceased, in 
consideration of services rendered by the said Cor- 
nelius P. Van Ness, in the seizure of goods im- 
ported into the district of Vermont, in violation of 
the laws of the United States, during the years | 
eighteen hundred and thirteen, and eighteen hun- 


dred and fourteen, while he was collector of the || 


customs for said district, and for which service he 
did not receive the award provided by law in such 
cases. 

Aprroven, March 3, 1855. | 


No. 115.—An Act for the Relief of the Legal | No. 120.—An Aet for the Relief of James Holstin. 


Laws of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That James Holstin, of Indiana, be, 
and he hereby is, authorized to enter, in legal sub- 
divisions, free of cost, one hundred and sixty acres 
of any of the public lands of the United States 
subject to private entry at the rate of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre; and upon the re- 
turn of a certificate therefor by the legally con- 

| Stituted officers, the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office shall issue a patent in favor of said 
| Holstin for the land so entered: Provided, That 


the same shall be in full satisfaction for losses sus- | 


tained by said Holstin on account of the erroneous 
locason made by him with military bounty land 
warrant number eight thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-two, at the Vincennes land office, on 
the first day of February, eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight. 

Approvep, March 3, 1855. 





No. 121.—An Act for the Relief of the Widow of 
W. Irving, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of /Imericain Congress 
assembled, That there be allowed and paid, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Sarah Irving, the widow of William 
Irving, deceased, the sum of four hundred and 
sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents, in full for 
the services of said Inving as acting superintendent 
of the Census department, in addition to the 
amount which he has already received as clerk of 
the said department, for and during the same pe- 
riod that he discharged the duties of superintend- 
ent of said department. 

Approvep, March 3, 1855. 





No. 122.—An Act for the Relief of Mrs. Nancy 
Weatherford, Widow of Colonel William 
Weatherford, of the First Regiment Illinois 
Volunteers in the Mexican War. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Imerica in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be, 

'and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 


Nancy Weatherford, widow of William Weather- | 


ford, colonel of the first regiment Illinois volun- 
teers in the Mexican war, upon the roll of pen- 
sioners of the United States, and pay to her the 
sum of thirty dollars per month, to commence on 
the day of the death of the said Colonel William 
Weatherford, and continue for five years: Pro- 
vided, That she shall be entitled to the benefit of 
any general act of Congress which may hereafter 
be passed, extending or continuing the half-pay of 
widows, as if she had been placed on the pension 
roll under the provisions of the act entitled ‘An 
act amending the act entitled ‘An act granting 
half-pay to widows or orphans, where their hus- 
bands and fathers have died of wounds received 
in the military service of the United States,’ in 
case of deceased officers and soldiers of the militia 
and volunteers, passed July fourth, eigiteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six,” approved July twenty-one, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 
Approvepb, March 3, 1855. 





No. 123.--An Act for the Relief of L. R. Lyon 


and Dean S. Howard, of the State of New 

York. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury of 


' the United States cause to be paid to L. R. Lyon 


and Dean S. Howard, late partners under the 
name and style of Lyon and Howard, of the State 
of New York, or to their legal representatives, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of eight thousand six hun- 
dred and seventeen dollars and eighty-one cents, 
| in full for the balance due them for constructing a 
dredging machine at Whitehall, New York, under 
contract entered into on the second day of Novem- 
| ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-six; and a dredg- 
ing machine to be delivered at Monroe, in the 


|| State of Michigan, by contract entered into on the 


fifteenth of October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
six. 


Approvep, March 3, 1855. 
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No. 124.—An Act for the Relief of Frederic Vin- 
cent, Administrator of James le Caze, survivor 
of Le Caze and Mallet. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to Frederic Vin- 
cent, administrator of James le Caze, the sum of 
four thousand eight hundred and ninety-six dol- 
lars and eighty-two cents, which sum appears to 
be due to him on the books of the Treasury for 
advances made to the Government of the United 
Siates, in the year seventeen hundred and eighty- 
three: Provided, That the same shall be received 
in full of all demands against the Government on 
this account. 

Aprrovep, January 31, 1855. 


PRIVATE RESOLUTIONS. 


No. 1—Joint Resolution forthe Relief of the Chil- 
dren of Captain Thomas Porter, deceased. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper officer be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to the administrator of 
Captain Thomas Porter, deceased, out of the 
money appropriated for the payment of invalid 
pensions, the amount of pension due the said Cap- 
tain Thomas Porter on the day of his decease, b 
virtue of an act of Congress passed on the fift 
day of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, to 
be, by the said administrator, distributed to the 
children of the said Captain Thomas Porter, in 
the same manner as arrearages of pensions are dis- 
tributed to the children of deceased pensioners. 
Approvep, December 14, 1854. 








No. 2.—Joint Resolution for the Settlement of the 
Claim of Don Juan JesusVigil, of New Mexico. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to cause to be audited the 
claim of Don Juan Jesus Vigil, fora flock of sheep 
seized from him by a detachment of troops in the 
service of the United States in the month of Janu- 
ary, eighteen hundred and forty-seven ; and to make 
compensation to him for so many of said sheep as 
may have been used by said troops, or were lost 
to the owner in consequence of said seizure: Pro- 
vided, That the whole amount of compensation 
allowed shall not exceed the sum of nine thousand 
dollars, and that the justice and equity of the al- 
lowance lee established to the satisfaction of the 
auditing officer and the Secretary of War; and the 
amount so allowed shal! be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approvep, December 19, 1854. 





Ne. 3.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of Lieu- 
tenant J. C. Carter. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House ef Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That, in the settlement of his accounts, 
Lieutenant J. C. Carter shall be allowed such ex- 
penses as were incurred by him whilst acting as 
purser on board the ship Massachusetts, under- 
going repairs at San Francisco: Provided, The 
amount shall not exceed the sum of ene thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-nine dollars and five cents. 

Approven, February 13, 1855. 





No. 4.—A Resolution for the Relief of Rebecca 
, Hinton. 

Reselved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives ef the United States ef America in Congress 
assembled, That the United States district atterney 
for the district ef Ohio is hereby authorized to 
settle the suit pending in the circuvt court for said 
district against the bail of Otho Hinton, and to 
discharge the bail bond upon the payment of one 
thousand dollars and the taxable costs of said suit. 

Approven, February 24, 1855. 





No. 5.—Joint Resolution in favor of William 
Monagan. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury pay 
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to William Monagan thirty-six 
cents, it being one fourth of the moneys awarded 
by the umpire on the claim of Martin, Sherlock, 
Monagan, and McCartney, reported to the Twen- 
ty-Third Congress at their first session. 
Arpaoven, February 24, 1855. 
No. §6.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of George 
W. McCerren. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives of the United States of America in Congress || 
assembled, That the Secretary of War is hereby || 


authorized to adjudicate and settle the claim of 
George W. McCerren, for such bread, beans, and 
pork, or bacon, in barrels, as were taken out of 
the possession of said McCerren, in eighteen hun- 
dred 

officer of the United States Army in command at 
Brazos St. Jagc, and used in the construction of 
Fort Harney; and that the value of said articles 
or provisions, when escertained by the Secretary 
of War, be paid to the said George W. McCerren, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Arrnovep, March 3, 1855. 





No. 7.—Joint Resolution to pay the Pension due || titled ** An act to change the organization of the | 


James Capen to his Administrator. 


and forty-seven, by order of the commanding | 


1? 


dollars and fifty | 





Whereas, at the last session of Congress, an act 


was passed granting a pension to James Capen, of || 


eight dollars per month, commencing on the fourth | 


day of March, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
who ia now dead, and in order to secure said pen- 
sion to his representatives, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- || 


atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper officer is hereby di- 
rected to pay to the administrator of James Capen, 
deceased, out of the money appropriated for pay- 
ment of invalid pensions, the amount of pension 
due the said Capen by act of Congress of fifth day 
of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 
Approvep, March 3, 1855. 





No. 8—A Resolution explanatory of an Act enti- 
tled **An Act for the Relief of Abigail Stafford.”’ 


Resolved Ly the Senate and House of Represent- 





Laws of the United States. 


atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That in making payment under the act 


|| of Congress entitled **An act for the relief of 


Abigail Stafford,” the Secretary of the Treasury 

is hereby directed to settle the same in conformity 

with the resolution passed by Congress onthe third 

day of June, seventeen hundred and eighty-four. 
Approvep, March 3, 1855. 





No. 9.—Joint Resolution for the Final Adjust- 
ment of the Account of John D. Colmesnil. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Postmaster General be di- 
rected to cause the account of John D. Colmesnil, 
president of the Ohio and Mississippi Mail Line 


Company, to be reéxamined, for the purpose of | 


determining whether any further compensation is 


due, in law or equity, to said John D. Colmesnil, | 


and to pay to him such sum as may be adjudged 
to be due, for the use of himself and associates, 
out of any funds in the Treasury appropriated to 


the transportation of the mails; the decision of the | 


Department being subject, as in all other cases, 
to the proviso of the eighth section of the act of 
July second, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, en- 


Post Office Department, and to provide more effect- || 
ually for the settlement of the accounts thereof.”’ | 


Approvep, March 3, 1855. 
No. 10.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of James 
Hughes. 





atives of the United States of merica in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to adjudicate an 
| James Hughes, of Madison county, Tennessee, 
for such clothing as was furnished by him to a 
company of volunteers engaged in the Seminole 
war, commanded first by Captain Alexander B. 
Bradford, and afterwards by Captain Jesse Mc- 
Mahon, and that the value of said-clothing, when 
ascertained by the Secretary of War, be paid to 
| the said James Hughes, out of any moneys in the 
| Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Approvenp, March 3, 1855. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- | 


settle the claim of | 


[ March, 1855, 


No. 11.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of Jog) 
Henry Dyer. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represeni. 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury pay to Joel Henry Dyer, who was 
a private in Captain Alexander Baler’s company 

| of Tennessee volunteers, in the Seminole war, the 
sum of eight hundred and twenty dollars and forty. 
three cents, in full satisfaction for the services of 

| said Joel Henry Dyer as judge-advocate in the 
regiment, in said war, commanded by Colonel 
Alexander B. Bradford, less the amount which 
has been paid said Dyer for his services ag 
private in said company. 

Approvep, March 3, 1855. 





No. 12.—Joint Resolution for the Relief of John 
Dugan. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior issue 
to John Dugan, late a private in company C, 
Mississippi volunteers, in the Mexican war, a 
bounty land warrant for one hundred and sixty 

| acres of land; and also that the proper accounting 
|| officer of the Treasury Department pay to said 
John Dugan the arrears of pay and extra pay that 
| would be due to him, as though it had not been 
marked opposite his name on the rolls of said 
company, ‘‘absent without leave.” 

Approvep, March 3, 1855. 





No. 13.—Joint ee for the Relief of Clark 
ills. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the President of the United States 
| cause the sum of five thousand dollars to be ad- 
| vanced to Clark Mills, in addition to the sum 
|| already advanced out of the fifty thousand dollars 

appropriated by the act of January twenty-fifth, 
'| eighteen hundred and fifty-three, ‘* to erect at the 
| capital of the nation an equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington,’’ on the personal application and receipt 
|| of the said Mills. 
||  Approvep, March 3, 1855. 


} 
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APPROPRIATIONS, NEW OFFICES, ETC. 


STATEMENTS, SHOWING 


]. Appropriations made during the second session | 
of the Thirty-Third Congress. 


JI. Offices created and the salaries thereof. 


III. The offices the salaries of: which have been 
increased, with the amount of such increase, 
during the same period. . 


Arrit 19, 1855.—Prepared under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, in compliance with the sixth 
section of the ‘* 4ct to authorize the appointment of 
additional paymasters, and for other purposes,’’ 


approved July 4, 1836. 


].—APPROPRIATIONS MADE DURING THE SECOND 
SESSION OF THE THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


By the act to provide for the extinguishment of 
the title of the Chippewa Indians to the lands 
owned and claimed by them in the Territory of 
Minnesota and State of Wisconsin, and for 
their domestication and civilization. 

To enable the President to cause negotiations to 
be entered into with the Chippewa Indians, for 
the extinguishment of their ttle to all the lands 
owned and claimed by them in the Territory of 
Minnesota and State of Wisconsin..........,#10,000 00 





By the act to provide for the contingent expenses 
of the Territory of Nebraska. 


To defray the contingent expenses for the gov- 
ernment of the -Territory of Nebraska for the 
remainder of the present fiscal year.......... $1,000 00 


By the act for the liquidation of the penitentiary | | 


indebtedness. 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to liqui- 
date the present indebtedness of the penilen- 
tiary in the District of Columbia.,........... $7,186 92 


By the act to amend an act entitled ‘* An act to 


establish an auxiliary watch for the protection || 


of publie amd private property in the city of 
Washington,’’ approved August twenty-three, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two. 

To pay the auxiliary watch an annual compen- 


sation of six hundred dollars each, commencing ' 
with the present fiscal year......0...seeees [Indefinite. } 





By the act making appropriations for the construc- 
tien of certain military roads in the Territories 
of Nebraska and Washington. 


For the construction of a military road from the 
Great Falls of the Missouri river, in the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska, tointerseet the military road 
now established leading from Walla Walla to 
Puget’s BOUNd 2.000 ssccceccpecececcccsscees $0,000 00 
For the construction of a military road from the 
Dalles of the Columbia to Columbia City Bar- 
PACKS. coccs cecscccccccecs 6 Uuse'es Bweess ousoes 
For the construction of a military road from 
Columbia City Barracks to Fort Steilacoom, 
On Puget’s Sound ......qeeeveceersecseccesss 30,000 00 


$85,000 00 


25,000 00 


By the act changing the appropriation for the 
erection of a building in the city of Milwaukie, 
for a custom-house, post office, and the United 
States courts. 


To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 
to be constructed at the said city of Milwaukie, 
fer the accummodation of the custom-house, 


post office, and United States courts, a build- 
ing of stone or brick, with fire- proof floors, con- 
structed of iron beams and brick-work, iron 
roof, shutters, and sills, eighty five feet by 
sixty feet, sixty feet in height from the founda- 


WOW... ccd vac cee cpued gedhaw ed caeh cane basdae $88,000 00 
For cost of superintendence of erection and 
other contingent expenses .......... Sovcceece 8,800 00 





$96,800 00 


| By the act to refund to the officers of the customs 
and others, of the district of Passamaquoddy, 
certain moneys.” 


To pay to the late officers of the customs of the 
district of Passamaquoddy, and informers, 
their proportion of the net proceeds of sale, by | 
Virtue of existing laws, arising from the con- | 
demnation of the schooners L’Etang and 
Josephine, and the bark Phenix, for a viola- 
tion of the revenue Jaws in the district of | 
Maine ; the same having been wrongtuily paid 
into the Treasury of the United States through 
MIBWKE. ... ceccecccccccccvecs cosscech socsees Indefinite. | 





By the act for the construction of a military road 


in Oregon Territory. || 


| 


For the construction of a military road from 
Astoria to Salem, in the Territory of Oregon. .$30,000 00 | 


By the act making an appropriation for a territo- 
rial road in the ferritory of Nebraska. 


For the purpose of constructing a territorial road 
from a point on the Missouri river, (opposite 
the city of Council Bluffs,) in the Territory of 
Nebraska, to New For: Kearny,in said Ter- 
FENOT wevaccnsighwneeees ceepaces oo6 een e+ee+ + 850,000 00 


By the act for the erection of a military post on 
| ornear the Pembina river, in the Territory of 
Minnesota, and for other purposes. 


For the erection of a military post in the Terri- 
tory of Minnesota, on the line of forty-nine 
degrees north latitude, on or near the Pembina 
FIVE. .ceceee Coes ccceccce ceeeceee cece seceees $5,000 00 
For the establishment of military pests in the 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, at such 
ints in said Territories as the Secretary of 
Jar May Gesignate.....seseereeeveees deaste 19,000 00 


h} 





15.000 00 


By the act making appropriation for completing 
the public buildings of Oregon Territory and 


Minnesota. 
|, For eompleting the penitentiary, according to 
|| the provisions of the act of the Legislative As- 


sembly relating to the public buildings of the | 
Territory of Oregon........++ ete cweeee cones «40,000 00 
For completing the State-house, or house for 
, the meeting of the Legislative Assembly, ac- 
|| cording to the provisions of said @ct.......... 27,000 00 
To complete the territorial Capito! and build a 
\| workshop for the territorial prison in the Ter- 
|| ritory of Minnesota, in accordance with esti- 
mates made by the agent appointed by the 
|| Secretary of the Treasury....+.+.sceeeeeeees 11,500 00 
| = $78,500 00 











' 
| 


| mnesota. 


| Fer cutting out the timber on the territorial 
road from the Falls of St. Anthony to Fort 


Ub = BOR QUMP BBY: sca ce TR8s oe kiassccccdccccces QB 


} 
|| By the act making appropriations for improving 
‘| certain military roads in the Territory of Min- | 


b} 
000 00 || 


For cutting out the timber on the road from Fort 
Ripley, via Crow Wing river, to the point 
where said road intersects the main road lead 
ing to the Red river of the North...... +++... +.$10,000 00 


$15,000 00 


By the act making appropriations for the payment 
of invalid and other pensions of the United 
States for the year ending thirtieth of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, and for 
other purposes. 


For invalid pensions, under various acts.......$514,600 00 
For pensions to widows and orphans, under the 

acts of the fourth of July, one thousand eight 

hundred and thirty-six, and twenty-first of 

July, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 

CANE. .ccccccccccccccccccsesetccesesceesesess 78,150 00 
For pensions under special acts of Congress.... 9,760 00 
For pensions to widows, under the acts of sev- 

enteenth of June, one thousand eight hundred 

and forty-four, second of February and twen- 

ty-ninth July, one thousand eight hundred 

and forty-Cight...ccevcce.cccccsccdecescesce OaeOn OO 
For pensions and half pay to widows and or- 

phans, under the act of the third of February, 

one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three .. .456,000 00 


$1 296,500 00 





By the act making an appropriation for military 
defenses at Proctor’s Landing, in Louisiana. 


For the purchase of site, and the erection and 
completion of such military defenses as may 
be deemed expedient, at Proctor’s Landing, 
at the terminus of the Mexican Gulf railway, 
in the State of Louisiana............+++ «+++ $125,000 00 


By the act to provide for the payment of such cred- 
itors of the late republic of Texas as are com- 
prehended in the act of Congress of September 
nine, eighteen hundred and fifty. 


To pay to the creditors of the late republic of 
Texas, who hold such bonds or other evidences 
of debt for which the revenues of that republic 
were pledged, as were reported to be within 
the provisions of the said act of September the 
ninth, eighteen hundred and fifty, by the report 
of the late Secretary of the Treasury to the 
President of t.e United States, and approved 
by him on the thirteenth day of September, 
elghteen hundred and fifty-one, or which come 
within the provisions of said act, according to 
the opinion upon the Texas compact of the 
present Attorney General of the United States, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under date of September twenty-sixth, eighteen 
hundred and filty-three.... ......ceceeeeee $7,750,000 00 


By the act authorizing the purchase or construc- 
tion of four additional revenue cutters. 


To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 
to be built or purchased, ‘n such mode as he 
may deem best for the public interest, four 
vessels of suitable size and construction, to be 
employed as revenue cutters on such stations 
as the said Secretary may designiate.......... $60,000 99 
By the act to amend “ An act to carry into effect 
a treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain,’’ signed on the fifth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, and approved August fifth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 
To refund to the several persons entitied therete 
such sums of money as shall have been col- 
lected as duties on “ fieh of all kinds, the pred- 
ucts of fish, and of all other creatures living 
in the water,’’ imported into the United States 
from and after the eleventh day of September, 
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eighteen hundred and fifty-four, the date of the 
promulgation by the President of the United 
States of the reciprocity treaty aforesaid, on 
proof, satisfactory to the said Secretary, that 
the arucles aforesaid were the products of some 
one of the British provinees of New Bruns 
wick, Canada, Nova Scoua, Newtoundiand, or 
Prince Edward’s Island, and imported there 
from into the United States, and duties duly 
paid thereon, which have not been retunded Be 
ON SXPOLt onccesescccces bebe teboesssennens {Indefinite } 


dy the act to provide for the erection of public 
buildings in the Territory of Kansas. 


For the continuation and erection of public build- 
ings for the use of the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Kansas, to be es pended ander the direc- 
tion of the Governor of said ‘Territory....... £25,000 00 


By the act to provide for the erection of public 
buildings in the Territory of Nebraska. 
For the construction of public buildings in the 
Territory of Nebraska, to be expended ueder 
the direction of the Governor of said ‘Territory, $50,090 00 


By the act making appropriations for the support 
of the army, for the year ending the thirtieth of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, 
and for other purposes. 

For pay of the army... ...eeeee6 se eeeeeesees 2,600,806 00 

For pay, supplies, and traveling expenses Of six 
companies of ‘Texas volunteers, called into ser 
vice by the Governor of ‘Texas, and mustered 
into the service of the United States.......... 137,755 38 

For commutation of officers’ subsistence....... 625,168 00 

For commutation of torage for officers’ horses. . 104,832 00 

Por payments in leu of clothing for officer,’ ser- 


WR chen nn6s cheese psaen bE AnaS seEs sane s 36,350 00 
For expenses of recruiting, ransportation of re- 

croits, three months’ extra pay to non-commis- 

sioned oflicers, musicians, and privates On re- 

CUSUMENL. cee ree seveens eevces o00sneee seesee 100,000 00 
For subsistence in kind........05. (iether aye 1,351,068 75 
Kor clothing for the army, camp and garrison 

CQWMIPAZE 0.6 ce eereceseccesececavesseeres ses sdI4,876 59 


For the regular supplies of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, consisting of fuel, forage in kind 
for the horses, mules, and oxen of the quarter 
master’s department, at the several military 
posts and stations, and with the armies in the 
field; forthe horcees of the first and second 
regiments of dragoons, the companies of light 
arullery, the regunent of mounted riflemen, 
and such companies of infantry as may be 
mounted, and, also, for the authorized number 
of officers’ horses when serving inthe Geld and 
at the Outposts; of straw for soldiers’ bedding, 
and of stationery, includiag comp ony and 
other blank books forthe army, certificates for 
discharged soldiers, blank forms for the pay 
and quartermaster’s departments, and for the 
printing of division and department orders, 

rmy regulations, and reports......cceeee cess 890,000 09 

For the incidental expenses of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, consisting of postage on let- 
ters and packets received and sent by officers 
of the army on public service; expenses of 
courts-martial and courts of inquiry, including 
the additional compensation to judges-advo- 
cate, recorders, members, and witnesses, while 
on that service, under the act of March six- 
teenth, eighteen hundred and two; extra pay 
to soldiers employed, under the direction of the 
quartermaster’s department, in the erection 
of barracks, quarters, sture-houses, and hospi- 
tals; the construction of roads, and other con- 
stant labor, for periods of not less than ten 
days, under the acts of March second, eighteen 
hundred and nineteen, and Angust fourth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, including 
those employed as clerks at division and de- 
partment headquarters ; expenses of expresses 
to and from the frontier posts and armies in the 
field; of escorts to paymasters, other disburs- 
ing officers, and trains, when military escorts 
cannot be furnished ; expenses of the interment 
of non-commissioned officers and soldiers; 
authorized office furniture; hire of laborers 
in the quartermaster’s department, including 
hire of interpreters, spies, and guides, for the 
army ; compensation of clerk to officers of the 
quartermaster’s department; compensation of 
forage and waon-masters, authorized by the 
act of July fitth, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight; for the apprehension of deserters, and 
the expenses incident to their pursuit; the va- 
rious expenditures required for the first and 
secund reciments of dragoons, the companies 
ot light arullery, the regiment of mounted rifle- 
men, and such companies of infantry as may 
be mounted, viz: for the purchase of horse 
equipments, as saddies, bridles, saddle-blank- 
ets, nose-bags, iron combs, curry-combs, spurs, 
and straps; of traveling forges, blacksmiths’ 
and shoeing teols, borse and mule shoes, iron 
and steel tor shoeing, hire of veterinary sur- 
geons, purchase of medicines for horses and 
mules, shoeing horses of mounted corps, and 
repairing dragoon and rifle equipments. ......375,368 

For constructing barracks and other buildings 
at posis which ii may be necessary to occupy 
during the year, and tor repairing, altering, and 
enlarging buildings at the established posts, 








i 


| For arrearages prior to July first, one thousand | 
eight hundred and fifteen, payable through the {| 

| 

; 


Appropriations. 


including hire or commutation of quarters for 

otlicers on military duty; hire c£ quarters for 

troops, Of store-houses tor the safe-keeping of 

military stores, aud of grounds for summer 

cantonments ; for encampments and.temporary 

frontier stations..... Haein Dope amavad 4000 iy $490,458 00 
For mileage to officers of the army, for trans- 

portation of themselves and baggage when 

traveling on duty, without troops or escorts. ..100,000 00 
For transportation of the army, including the 

baggage of the troops when moving either by 

land or water ; of clothing, camp, aud garrison 

equipage and horse equipments, from the depot 

at Philadelphia to the several posts and army 

depots ; of subsistence from the places of pur- 

chase, and trom the places of delivery under 

contract, to such places as the circumstances 

of the service Inay require it to be sent; of 

ordnance, ordnance stores, and small-arms, 


from the fouuderies and armories to the ar- | 


seuals, fortifications, frontier posts, and army 
depots; freights, wharfage, tolls, and ferriages ; 
for the purchase and hire of horses, mules, 
and oxen, and the purchase and repair of 
wagons, caris, drays, ships, and other sea- 
gvlng vessels and boats fur the transportation 
of supplies, and for garrison purposes; for 
drayage and cariage at the several posts; hire 
of teumsters; transportation of funds for the 
pay aad other disbursing departments ; the ex- 
pense of sailing public transports on the vari- 
ous rivers, the Guitof Mexico, and the Atlantic 
and Pacific; and for procuring water at such 


brought from a distance, and for ciearing roads 
and removing obstructions from roads, har- 


By the act to appropriate money to remove 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLORE., 


: 5 s he 
obstractions in the Savannah river, below thg 


| city of Savannah, in the State of Georgia. 


| 

posts as frou their situation require that it be | 
| 

| 


bors, aud rivers, to the extent which may be 

required for the actual operations of the troops 

ON CG TONE ss oc 5s 0c css secss wees $otne ens 1,200,000 00 
For the purchase of horses for the first and sec- 

ond regiments of dragoons, the companies of 


To remove the obstructions in the Savannah 
river, below the city of Savannah, in the State 
ot Georgia, placed there during the revolution- 
ary war for the common deiense.........++++$161,000 09 


— 


By the act making appropriations for fortifications 


|| ‘and other works of defense, and for repairs of 


barracks and quarters, for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six. 

For Fort Montgomery, at outlet of Lake Cham- 


plain, New York. c.....c00s ce seeeteeeseee oe GSl0,000 00 
For Fort Knox, at narrows of Penobscot river, 
Maine.....ecesees cc cccccceccvcccccessccccss G0,000 00 


For preservation of the site of Fort Warren, at 

the narrows of Boston harbor, Massachusetts. 10,000 09 
For Fort schuyler, entrance to Long Island 

SOUNA, New YOrk...c.-cscceccccecsccesecees 20s000 00 
For Fort Richmond, at the narrows, New York 

harbor..... Coeeetececcevecepesmenooatscances tON00 OD 
For Fort Delaware, Delaware river, Delaware. .150,000 0 
For Fort Carroll, Baltimore harbor, Maryland. ..100,000 09 


| For Fort Monroe, entrance to Hampton Koads, 


ligit artullery, the mounted riflemen, and such | 
intantry as the commanding officers at the | 


fronuer posts may find it necessary to mount: .200,000 00 
For contingencies of the army.............5 ++» 6,000 60 
For the medica] and hospital departments .... . 52,500 00 
lor contingent expenses of the Adjutant Gen- 

cral’s departinent, at division and department 

|, a ree coc vengessecece 400 00 
For armament of fortitications...... Jind eemoenee Re Oe 
For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies....100,000 00 
For the current expenses of the ordnance service, 100,000 00 
For the manutacture of aris at the national arm- 

ories 


For repairs and improvements and new machin- 


. 250,000 00 | 


ery at Harper’s Ferry........++. o0eesese aces + 82,673 00 | 
Por repairs and improvements and new macliin- 


ery at Springfield armory eseeee 54,000 00 
For new machinery at Harper’s Ferry armory.. 20,000 00 
For repairs, preservation, and contingencies of 

arsenals....... Athens eevee coccccesccccccse 50,000 00 


| For continuing the construction of the arsenal at 


Benicia, California ee seeeee 40,000 00 | 
For the annual compensation of the civil super- | 
intendents of the national armories, without 
perquisites, allowances, or additions of any 
Kind, quarters excepted..........+++- esse feces 
For contunuing the survey of the northern and 
northwestern lakes, including Lake Superior, 50,000 00 
For surveys for military defenses of the sea and 
inland (0ORET o.000.05.0.0009 c86 siden cee desesese 
For printing a new system of light infantry and 


Cee eee twee eee e eee . 


5,000 00 | 


15,000 00 


rifle tacucs, to be stereotyped, with engraved i! 


plates, and for procuring for distribution to the 

militia of the United States books of tactical 

instruction, including the systein of regulations 

now in course Of preparation...........+++++- 30,000 00 
For compensation of the clerk and messenger in 

the office of the commanding general » 2,000 00 
For contingent expenses of the office of the com- 

manding general...... 


300 00 


office of the Third Auditor, under an act ap- 

proved May the first, one thousand eight hun- 

dred and twenty, in addition to the balance 

undrawn in the Treasury.........sse0+s-+.+. 2,000 00 
For the Capitol extension.............. eee eeeeed20,000 00 
To complete the road from Point Douglas, on 

the Mississippi river, to the mouth of-the St. 

Louis river, of Lake Superior, in Wisconsin, 34,213 50 
To complete the road from Point Dougias to 

Fort Gaines, now Fort Ripley............++ 13,494 09 

To complete the road from Swan river to the 

Winnebago agency........... S66 decdee eeoewe 
To complete the road from Wabashaw to Men- 

a ‘ ct 
To complete the road from Mendota to the Big 

Sioux river... Sade Sees eagh .» 27,475 68 


2,535 39 | 


| For the improvement of the road from Fort 
Sassen dbaes MAOUD-OD | 


Union to Santa Fé...... 
For the improvement of the road from Secalote 
to Albuquerque, via Cafion Blancognd Cajon 
ICS AR. 5458. dante dsascessnesuds Covecece 
For the improvement of the road from Canada 
to Abiquea....... coc esesevesveccecece 
For the purchase and importation of camels and 
dromedaries, to be employed fer military pur- 
POUOS ss casas base aman phane cdeecccen Oapee OO4 
To enable the President of the United States to 
carry into effect the provisions of so much of | 
this act as relates to the employment of an 
additional military force....... . «2,500,000 00 | 


10,000 00 
6,000 00 


weeeeeeee 





$12,733,146 14 | 


gga —aaggee | 
—_—— 


| For forts on the western frontier of Texas..... 


se eeeere 


Virginia..... eccccecsees cencceccceszce 00,000 OD 
For Fort Calhoun, entrance to Hampton Roads, 

Vicente... daesee> woes seupewenaiedae SOUR ae 
For Fort Sumter, Charleston harbor, South Car- 

OMRE 6c cscess eeseee £0,000 00 
For Fort Clinch, entrance to Cumberland sound, 

Florida....... Bipssee sad booed me ccaccecceses BO0UU U0 
For Fort Barrancas, Pensacola harbor, Florida, 30,000 00 
For Fort McRee, and preservation of its siie, 

Florida...... eccevecccescces eves 20,000 00 
For Fort Gaines, Dauphin Island, Alabama..... 50,000 0) 
For Fort Taylor, Key West, Florida............150,000 00 
For Fort Jetferson, Tortugas, Florida. ........-150,000 00 
« 50,000 00 
For fortifications at Fort Point, entrance to San 

Francisco bay, California...........+++. «+++ 300,000 00 
For fortifications at Alcatraz Island, San Fran- 

Cisco bay, California. 0.2.00 ccceseccess. ove 220,090 00 
For repairs of Fort Niagara, New York........ 6,000 00 
For construction and repairs of quarters and bar- 

racks at Fort Columbus, New York harbor... 26,500 00 
For construction of an additional magazine for 

batteries Hudson and Morton, Staten [siand, 


Peewee ete eee ee He eenee 


a eee eee eee ee 


INOW BOER vnc ante canusers Acbhed bese enarise Sere 
For repairs of Fort Madison, Annapolis harbor, 

PAOIVINE Ss cabecninxins Keemeksansueew tases « 10,600 00 
For repairs of Fort Moultrie, Charleston harbor, 

South Carolina...........6. diddcss easevionta’ Qree 0 
For repairs of Fort Jackson, Savannah river, 

Georgia..... oMnneaete cae é pies tactics sare ee 
For repairs of Fort Macomb, Chef Menteur Pass, 

LOUD: 0.0.c5c0svescdostpbessnedeansceset . wee 
For the extension of baitery at Fort Jackson, 

Missinsippi fiver... .0cccccdetae sebtsvorses -«- 10,000 09 


For repairs of Fort St. Philip, Mississippi river, 
LOUWIMONR. 6 iciciesiciee dues occelecbactecdensire 35,000 00 
For contingent expenses of the fortifications not 
herein mentioned, the preservation of sites, 
the protection of ttles, and repairs of sudden 





Gamages tO fOrts.....000 ceccce cssssscccccces 20000 00 
$1,717,600 00 





_ By the act for the construction of certain military 


cuit fs sige eo bea oh Sota ines SREIO } 


ou 


roads in the Territory of Kansas. 


For the construction of a road from Fort Riley 

to such point on the Arkansas river as may, 

in the opinion of the Secretary of War, be 

most expedient for military purposes........-$50,000 00 
For the construction of a road from Fort Riley 

to Bridger’s Pass, in the Rocky mountains... 50,000 00 


$160,000 00 





| By the act making appropriations for the civil 


and diplomatic expenses of Government for the 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, and for other purposes. 


Legislative. 


For compensation and mileage of Senators.... $195,710 00 
For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- 

sengers, and others, receiving an annual sal- 

ary in the service of the Senate, viz: 


Secretary of the Senate..... jdregetakobweenpe a Gemeere 
Officer charged with the disbursements of the 
SOME pas ve voncs oWtase vide exe tseeesneereae» «Mee 
Principal clerk and principal executive clerk in 
office of the Secre’ary o¥ the Senate, at two 
thousand one hundred an sixty dollars each, 4,320 00 
Eight clerks in office of the Secretary of the 
Senate, at one thousand eight hundred and fifty 
IIE ORI aos ou o dks nip canny bhseaRAsaSe Kee, RE 
Keeper of the stationery.........secececesceees 1,752 00 
| ‘TWO meesengers.. css cceccevedsccevscccvcsves 1,000 00 
ORO MMs s5 iii ited thes es ntiaceccee, » 6 @ 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper........+++++ 2,000 00 
Assistant Doorkeeper .....cesseseeceseeeseeeees 1,700 00 
| Postmaster to the Senate.........ee-seeeeeeees 1,750 09 
Assistant postmaster and mail carrier.......-.. 1,400 00 
Two mail boys, at nine hundred dollars each... 1,800 00 
Superintendent of the document room.......... 1,500 00 
Two assistants in document room, at one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars eaeh............... 2,400 00 
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33D Cone....20 Sess. Appropriations. 
é th a inceail e, vrecanaien hc 2 ae i - ; —— ——— —= —= — — — 
’ rintendent of the folding room. $1,500 60 || For miscellaneous items............. 000 ceees - $1,000 00 In the office of the Fifth Audito 
V the a messengers, acting as assistant doorkeepers, For compil 7 slid ppansch 
pines tmpiling and supervising the publication of For blank books, bindi 5 
je thousand five hundred dollars each. 3,000 00 the Biennial Register............. 50000 oF inding, and stationery...... . @250 00 
one messengers, at one thousand two Somme For binding Maal and wnkia ta as aitii Or miscellaneous items. ......cccccccccccccuce 350 00 
od dollars CAC. ..... cece ween eees seseceees 18,000 00 bureau, and procuring portfolios for the prints In the office of the Auditor of the Post Office 
synerintendent in charge of Senate furnaces.... 1,080 U0 WE CUNUVINEE. 6 inneccnractincbocberd 500 00 Department: 
00 09 gssistant in charge of TUFMACES. .ccccceccees eee 600 00 | To enable the Secretary of State to purchase of For stationery, blank books, binding, and ruling, 10,050 00 
— Laborer in p WIVES POROOES oo nccs copcne seve cees 6u0 OU {| Messrs. Little, Brown and C ompany five bun- For miscellaneous items, file-boards, repairs, 
wo laborers, at four hunared and eighty dol- 7 | dred copies of their new edition of Wheaton’s cases and desks for safe-keeping of papers, 
‘ions yrgeach.eeees LO PO ey Pe Gis <uee $08 00 | Elements of {International Law. to be distrib- furniture, lights, washing towels, ice, horse for 
8 of rierk or secretary te the President of the Senate, a = | uted to the foreign ministers and consuls, and messenger, telegraphic dispatches, and stoves, 2,500 08 
: jUghtSMGNe.eeeeees te eeeeeteeereeteeeeee eens  mylO to the departments at home......c.eseeceeees 2,500 00 In the office of the Treasurer 
the chaplain of the Senate....... ey Se Re deren - 750 00 | Te enable the Secretary of State to purchase || For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis 
dred rorthe contingent expenses ofthe Senate, viz: aitinien fifty copies each of volumes sixteen and seven- etlenseus teu... s 7 ™ 1.208 00 
For binding..++++- seseeneees toe eeeeteneereeees 5,006 teen of Howard’s Reports of the Decisions of : Pa ee ee ’ 
for lithographing and engraving............... 45,000 00 the Supreme Court of the United States...... 500 00 In the office of the Register: 
9 For DOOKS...+eeees feet e eee eeeneenen tere eeeens 5,000 00 | To enable the Secretary of State to purchase of For ruling and full binding twenty-eight books 
00 Por SLALIONETY secccc eens Oe seebet absense, OOS Messrs. Little, Brown and Company two thou- for recording collectors’ quarter® abstracts of 
Fur DEWSPBPeMSo.sscccccccccveccce secccevecves 3,000 00 sand copies of the tenth volume of the United the commerce and navigation, and blank ab- 
"o for Congressional Globe, and binding the same. 3,000 00 States Statutes at Large, for distribution, stracts for their use@.............. ‘ oWbesée 3,000 08 
, For reporting proceedings..... b ecaseecetes 13,000 00 agreeably to acts of Congress — the dis- For blank books, binding, statione ry, cases for 
0 00 For clerks to committees, pages, police, horses | tribution of the other volume.. cecuedebakd.. 49 Oe official papers and records, and miscellaneous 
j carry-alls..... 0606 cocveccceces 0602 cccces 40,008 OO |I ROUND cc ccee cess ceccst evecenedscteseveee sceee 4,000 00 
0 00 sila scellaneous ilems...... eotoecreecepebece 20,000 00 Northeast Executive Building. For arranging and binding. canceled manne 
0 For compensation and mileage of members of the For compensation of the superintendent, four POPOTS. occ coccccces édeve cvs 60a bees dicesceeese 2SSO 
) = House of Representatives and Deiegates from watchmen, and two laborers of the northeast In the office of the Solicitor: 
; 7 executive buuding...... as, eoqbbaanecs 2 
0 00 Territories....... Feseeeeuceeeeeeeseseeee cess 694,976 00 XECUUVE DUUUING....6 606 ceceeeceeeeeeeeecs 3,802 09 | Fer blank books, binding, stationery, labor, and 
For compensation of the officers, clerks, mes- For contingent expenses of said building, viz: | miscellaneous items............s. neseanneas . 1,200 06 
0 09 sengers, and others receiving an annual sal- For fuel, light, labor, and repairs.............. 300 00 || For statutes and reports..........ccecssccecvess 1,000 06 
ary, in the service of the House of Represent- i T D In the office of the Commissioner of Customs: 
Zz: reasury Department. — a 
) 00 atives, Vi |, For blank boc 
" . Rt) a a oks, stationery, an seellane 
Clerk whe House of Representatives. ...... 3,600 00 || For compensation of the Secretary of the Treas- iteune . a ee 2.000 @@ 
) 00 wo a at two thousand one hundred and aon ury, and Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, «=» «s ||_WUMMB ress hsnes 506680 sebceecteusnagen seus ~) 
sixty soe aik Gan bees iad a re a 4,320 clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and Light- House Board. 
) of Seven Cc 3 t Sand ¢ ig ithulidred dot- laborers in his office...... Sevee scvucdasentoce 55,572 00 > : . or 
) = larseach..... ee ee coceeetecceseteseeesesees . 12,609 00 || For compensation of the Firs t ‘ ‘omptroller and _ ee binding, and mee a a = 
Causes _nt-A 5 € . ( de Or miscellaneous expenses ar SUAZS.....45. “ 
i SPN sc sved cies st ivecusics eeeben rane = the clerks, messenge s and laborers in his s A penses and postag L 
000 DONRCCPERS <hesescesouseeeest sevesodesccesees Myhu OFICE.. 1.62 seecee cease eee eee eeeeeeeees « 29,492 00 |, For the general purposes of the Southeast 
) agte ‘ . 5 € 
09 Postmaster...... Ce eerseresevessess eee eteerees 2,100 Ov For compensation of the ’ Becond Com roll it, a > 2) = 
ss acai 1756 00 | Executive Building. 
00 bib = wn BOT ec eeeesececcsereersensereces ree 1800 00 und the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his Por the continuation of the Treasury building 
See Ee ie eh en cs aia BOL = ‘ or > con auion Oo i easu din 
00 L este tere eeeeeeaeceeenateeee te teees ’ OREO. siwsces TITCTULT Tet ee rr 29,216 00 b ; By 
00 o iding clerk...... feet cece rene neeeeeteneenes - 1,800 00 || Por compensation of the First Auditor, and the under the direction of the President of the 
erk to Committee of Claims. ..... .cccee eee 1,800 00 clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and United States, according to the plan propesed 
00 lerk to Sergeant-at-Arms...... scsccccescccees 1,800 00 laborer in his office...... i en ad ’ veee 41.936 00 by Thomas U. Walter, architect, and approved 
Five —_— = at oon thousand four hundre d ~ 900 00 For compensation of the Second Au litor, and of by the ee See =~ oe 
00 aK oo Mo rey GWansaacee waar the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, ot Representatives on : ul dings and groun s, 
U0 Chaplaim....sereeeee te tteeteeeeees te eeeeeeeees 730 00 and laborer in his Officé......0...sseeeeeeseee 35,416 00 at the last session of Congress. ......»«+. , «2 00,008 08 
For the contingent expenses of the House of For compensation of the Third Auditor, and the vee  conaatdamenl = ~ eceeaceedmaliven 4,800 00 
00 Representatives, viz: clerks, messengers, assistant messenger, and _ Southeast executive MGI. - sere seeeeee cess 4,50 
For binding documents.............6. Sebatecne Suen ee laborers in bis office.....-...... Werseest .... 107,532 00 || For compensation of nine laborers of the south- 
For furniture and repairs.....cccccscecseccseece 3.40) 00 | For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and east executive building... -.+ +--+ r++ seeees 5,184 00 
rH) For stationery for members.......... cece. 12,000 OU the clerks, messenger, and assistant messen- Fer contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
For twenty one messengers, including superin- 4 ger in his office..... bgmnese anendeenedetecenev eee ae Fuel, lights, repairs and miscelianeous......... 8.500 00 
00 tendent of folding and document rooms...... 28,413 20 For compensation of the Fifth Auditor, and the Te enable the department to provide a suitable 
For DOTOOG WE CRMNEMIOS i do cecceccucccsscccace 4 5 0 OO clerks, messenger, and laborer in his offiee.... 15,016 00 protection from the weather for the fuel con- 
00 For fuel, oil, and candies......... Kee ceeeeeeues 2,500 00 || For compensation of the Auditor of the Post sumed in said buildings, and to clense, repair, 
For newspapers SE WOME on oo ices voce conte ° 12.0 0) 00 Office Departinent, and the clerks, messenger, — and furnish twenty-six rooms inthe third story, 
00 For engraving and lithogtaphing..... ‘ 50.00 Ov assistant messenger, and laborers in his office, 165,624 00 when they shall be vacated by the General 
For Capitol police ......... bee chuawe ° ‘ 5,490 00 For compensation of the Treasurer of the Uni- En OOO ass ceteesccctavvecteventivesrrnce 7,000 o@ 
00 For miscellaneous ifemsS.......... 00 $0es ttec . 30,00 00 ted States, and the clerks, messenger, assistant = For rent of building occupied in part by the At- 
For messenger in charge of Hall ......... eecces 1,740 00 messenger, and laborers in his office ....... - 35,482 00 torney General, and in daa ud the First Aud 
i) For two messengers in Clerk’s office........... 3,600 U0 | For compensation of the Register of the Treas itor of the Treasury. a .. 3,500 00 
For saddle WGtGOB. ci.cesccccccoe sesece eideesdawe Go) 00 ury, and the clerks, messenger, assistant mes- ; For fuel and miscellaneous items for the same. 2,500 00 
10 For laborers. .....0ccccccscces Sek aweeedence 2,500 00 sengers, and laborers in bis offiee............ 47,052 00 For compensation of four watchmen for said 
FOr PORES o icce90¥s 0s. cdesge veces ctadcése senses 5,956 00 || Por compensation of the Solicitor of the Treas- i ictantddecnsitnadints don dads cdudaannl 2,400 00 
For folding documents, ine cludin? x pay of folders, ury, aud the clerks and messenger in his For compensation of four laborers for said build 
folding paper, twine, and paste ...... +... 29,000 00 office....... sete ne be eeee teen weneees cesses 12,900 00 IOs occ ccccscccce cocccvces cactcecccces esse «. 2,304 00 
) For compensation of draughtsman and clerks, For compenezation of the Commissioner of Cus For rent of the building occupied by the Third 
- per resolution of the fourth May, one thousand toms, and the clerks, messenger, and laborer Auditor of the Treasury............00.0005 600 00 
» eight hundred and forty-eight..... Seer «+. 9,000 00 | fet IMG OURO G cs ciccincccccess seccnccccseseesaue 20,416 00 || For fuel and other miscellaneous items for the 
= For compensation to F. W. Lander, civil engi- || For compensation of the clerks and messenger SUR ke c0dg aniunagtssoenh cab badiavedn cunee 2,200 00 
neer, for furnishing report of his reeonnois- of the Light-House Board...... wiasieedecen -» 8,976 00 | For compensation of two watchmen for said 
y sance for a railroad route from Washington y pe . 1 building 1.200 00 
‘ « s i Cynti ent expenses of the Treasu De rt- DVI. woe cece cece tereeseeses cess seeses tees ~ 
and Oregon Territery, by way of Fort Halil, to "s " ae — For rent of building occupied by the Fifth Aud- 
Galt Le ov bbic secceecceves sccccdesctccsces SCCOOO aia fi Sdn Ge ‘the T j itor of the Treasury.......scscsceeccse ues 800 00 
Lib oC a otee of the Secretary of the Ureas- For fuel and other miscellaneous items for the 
awrary of Congress. ; OR 2a isk kok ick cttandd'nc ceed ea seedhcntadics 2,200 00 
For compensation of librarian, three assistant For labor, blank books, stationery, binding, seal- For compensation of two watchmen fur said 
librarians, and messenger........2+eseeeeeeee 9,000 00 ing ships sectieion’ ee ae _ building..... pans eeeduanenee giudscad evaues 1,200 00 
SS erie ages, advertising, and extra cler« hire for : 
For contingent expenses of said library......... 1,000 00 guages, an , De he I 
. ; : - aring ¢ -ollecting ‘ artment of the Intertor. 
For purehase of books for said library.......... 5,000 00 preparing and collec ting information to be laid : P of 
For purchase of law books for said library..... 2'000 00 before Congress, and for miscellaneous items.. 13,900 00 | For compensation of the Secretary of the [nte- 
For paper required for the printing of the first In the office of the First Comptroller : rior, and the cee messengers, and assistant 30.080 00 
session of the Thirty-Fourth Congress........ 156,408 00 || For furniture, blank books, binding, stationery, : eaneer his -~ sh ueces has epenaasnnaase 4 
For printing required for the first session of the || public documents, State and Territorial stat- ee "1 ae Off Se anata ane “< 
Thirty-Fourth Congress.........+-++++ «115,000 00 utes, aud miscellaneous items....... asnens «++ 1,800 00 pens aadnen “essietant draughtsman, clerks, 
| . ¢ sman, ests mts : 8, 
Executive. } In the office of the Second Comptroiler : messengers, assistant messengers, packers, 
re || For blank books, binding, stationery, pay forthe and laborers in his Offi c@......--.e+ cece cence 168,186 60 
Fo tion of the President of the United : oe oil the C : 
a ion of the President of the Unite 000 | National Intelligencer and Union, to be filed For compensation of the Commissioner of Indian 
ALES . ee eee seccesecceeececrecers veteeesesee 25, 60 || and preserved for the use of the office, oflice Affairs, and the clerks, messenger, and assist- 
a a of the Secretary to — patents 1.500 00 furniture, and miscellaneous items........... 1,500 00 ant messenger in his Office........06+ eeeeeees 29,840 00 
OF JAMS. 2. cece cece cesesscccsces veehpaeteaes 5 * 3 Si , , sioner of Pen- 
’ In the office of the First Auditor: Por nares 2 SS pee ne a — I = 
: . 5 . . sions, ane w cie S, messenger, an Ssist- 
Department of State. For blank books, binding, stationery, office furni- aut theuneneny tes tlt Gillet 6c. cca s0.cs.0. 107,840 00 
For compensation of the Secretary of State, and ture, and cases for records and otjicial papers, 1,500 00 || For the repairs of the Potomac, Navy-Yard, and 
For miscellanceus items, including subser iption - 7 
Assistant Secretary of State, clerks, messen- : coo g f upper DAMES .... cccccccetcce sevescensscece 7,000 00 
for the Unioa and National Intelligencer, to be . > abl 
ger, assistant messenger, and laborers in his filed for tl fu flic ’ 300 00 To refund to the Commissioner of Public Bunid- 
OCG coe ccccccccccccccce coeveccececcccscccs Sages OO OS FRE DSRS OE NS GEN 2 cngee os sonsesce ings the amount advanced to him by the Cor- 


In the office of the Second Auditor : 
For blank books, binding, stationery, office furni- 


poration of Washington, in eighteen hundred 


For the incidental and contingent expenses of and fifiy-three, and expended on the Potomac 


said Department. || ture, and miscellaneous items, including two Dridge.cessccccsccs odiaeeaecnrs jaudatcnedéae 3,000 00 
For publishing the laws in pamphlet form, and || of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, Contingent expenses of the Department of the 
in the newspapers of the States and ‘Perrite- 19 || and preserved for the use of the office........ 1,200 00 Interior. 
ries and in the city of Washington.........+. 725 00 || : s ine 
For proof-reading, packing, additional compen- ’ | In the office of Third Auditor : Office of the Secretary of the Interior : 
sation to packer, and distributing laws and For biank books, binding, stationery, office furni- For books, stationery, furniture, and other con- 
documents, including cases, labur, and trans- ture, carpeting, two newspapers, the Union Shah on ccucdued begs cebhda citen eoseses 3,700 00 
portation. Pee ee en 15,200 00 and Intelligencer, preserving files and papers, For library, books, and maps.........+..+s.000. 1,000 @ 
For stationery, blank books, binding, labor, and SSS service, miscellaneous 3.540 00 General Land Office : 
attendance, furniture, fixtures, repairs, paint- 7 epaperen wetes * SOHRAASSAene ens° 7 For cash system and military patents, under laws 
ing and glazing. pind 004 cbscecspumesmenelae,.cieee Oo In the office of Fourth Auditor : , prior to twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
Por rea printing, beoks and maps...... 1, ‘oa | oo Nie books, and binding.......-.+«++ 0 00 hundred and fifty ; patents and other records, 
WSPAPELS 2... --seeereee cece eoeeseetons OF 1ADOF.. cece ccccccccscceccccccaccece scapes 100 00 tract books and blank books, for this and the 
Yor extra clerk hire and copying.........+++++»+ 2,000 00 || For miscellaneous items . eeeeeeereess » 20000 || district land offices; binding plats and ficid- 
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notes, stationery, 
eome, acd inisceilancous items, including two 





of the daily city newspapers, to be Hled, bound, 
and preserved tor the use of the office 
For contngent expenses if sddition, under 


swainp iaod act ot twenty eighth September, 
eighteen hundred and filty; muitary bounty 
acts of twenty eighth beptember, eniteen 
hundred and fity, and twenty-second Mareh, 
eighteen hundred and fiity-two, and act thirty- 
firet Anguet, exgiteen hundred and filt, -two, 
for the satisfaction of Virginia land warrants. 
For tract and otier books tor new land offices, 
created during the first session of the Thirty- 
Third Congre , lacludiog blanks for the same, 
To enable the register and reeeiver of the land 
office at Indianapolis, Indiana, to rent suitabie 
rooms tor tie pre ivation of the records and 
papers of the several land offices in said State 
which have been discouunued, and the books 
aod papers thereot traneterred tothe said land 
offices at said city of Ladianapolis 
To enable the 
eute the provs 
reduce the pr 


cretary of the Interior to exe 
Act to graduate and 
eof the public lauds to actual 
eettier > approved fourth Au- 
gust, One thousand eight hundred and filly 
POUL cece ence eresees ces eee eeeeere 


pone of the ** 


and eulurvator 


Office of lndian Affairs: 


For rent of building on Seventh street, for oflice, 


For compensation of four watchmen,..... 

For compensation of laborer........+eees 

On Tee MO Ns 6 ba d6ackassadebearake © kanae ss 
Mor blank books. binding, and stationery....... 
Por misecianeous items, including two of the 


agany city hewepaper 
pre served io 


to be filed, bound, aud 
Ulie use Of the oflice 


Pension Office : 


For engraving aud printing bounty land certifi 


CBICH ccccscnessecsese Cee eee ero rene eeeene 
Por stauiouery...... CO0be ce edee sacs voesee 
bor linding books....... son eee 
For furniture... ..ceeeee cesta Ses sees é : ‘i 
For compensation of laborers............0ec00. 
Por miscellaneous items, including two of the 


daily city newspapers, to be tiled, bound, and 


preserved for the use of the oitice 


For the 
the Interior: 

For compensation of four night watchmen and 
one day watchman tor the eastern wing of the 
Patent Office, occupied by the Secretary of the 
BRARSIOF 600 nnd 00s anda geaen Shbeb ee badeew en ey 

For expenses incurred by Dr. Johu Evans, ta 
geological explorations in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, &c., and for he completion of those ex pio 
rations ia Washington Lerritory, and ou Coase 
CBP ivcccee caepen Ladera Ca Rhea aa abet eee 


For contingent expenses of the Eastern wing 
of the Patent Office Building. 

For fuel, lights, and incidental expenses... 

For compensation of three laborers 


For the preservation of the collections of the 
exploring expedition: 


For compensation of keepers, watchmen, and 
SRRNTOTE 0400600000 ere pokwebenew ese ae 
For Contingent CXPenses .o..ce cece cere ees oe bee 
Surveyors General and their Clerks. 
For compensation of the surveyor general north 
west of the Oluio, and the clerks in his office, 
For compensation of the surveyor general ot 
IHinois and Missouri, aud the clerks in his 
OMCO. 2 os cveees ; $ciene 
For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Louisiana, and the clerks iu bis office........ 
For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Florida, and the clerks in his oilice........... 
For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Wisconsin and lowa, and the clerks in his 
OMOG is oc oseccccnnsncccce csevecnsssepies cece 
For compensalon of the surveyor general of 
Arkansas, and the clerks in his office ........ 
For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Oregon, and the clerks in his office.......... 
For compensation of the surveyor general of 
California, and the clerks in his office........ 
For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Washington Territory, and the clerks in his 
WUNOE ss knobs KscnaR eed genet abehe Fabtnasenns 
For compensation of the surveyor general of 
New Mexi-o, and the clerks in bis office..... 
For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the clerks in his 
GEOG ss nadie ans athe De sesnan koneeniecess 10% 
For compensation of clerks in the offices of sur- 
veyors general, to be apportioned to them 
according to the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, and to be employed in transeribing field- 
notes of surveys for the purpose of preserving 
them at the seat of Government .. .......... 
Fox salary of the recorder of land titles in Mis- 
BOW sac ccent ec be ccbeceee deadedeteususess ees 
For compensation to the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, and the clerk in his office......... 
For compensation of the Superintendent of the 
Public Printing, and the clerks and messenger 
in his office....... 0 oe oagesecacsesiccesces 
To entitle the superintendent and the clerks and 
messenger in his office, and the librarian, and 


assistants and messenger in the Library of 
Congress, 19 Give Dents UC Wye Joie reson , 


furniture, and repairs of 


cree $33,525 00 


general purposes of the Department of 


26,100 00 


6,000 00 





Appropriations. 


approved July twentieth, eighteen hundred and 
fiity-four, fixing the compensation of the legis- 
lative employees of the Government in the 
same mauner and tothe same extent as offi 
cers of the same grade in the legisialive de- 
partment. [Tudefinite.] 
For contingent expenses of his office, viz : 
For blank books, stationery, postage, advertising 
{or proposals for paper, and miscellaneous 
ONE vo ertesces os 
DOr Kent O0 WERINONEs «5.055 ckcneeiscacaccacsss 
For cartage and labor in storing and transporta 
lion Of paper...... 


War Department. 


For compensation of the Secretary of War, and 


500 00 


30,000 00 


1,200 00 
2.440 OU 
o76 00 
G1l5 tO 
YuV UJ 


B00 00 


5,000 00 
J.000 OOD 
2,500 00 
500 OO | 
1,500 00 


5,000 00} 


3,000 00 


23,560 00 


9.500 09 
1,iz3 U0 


2,980 00 
200 00 


a 


8,300 00 


= 
> 


5,820 


4,500 00 


5,500 00 


8,300 00 


8,300 00 


7,500 00 
39,500 00 || 


7,500 00 
7,000 00 


2,300 00 | 


61,000 00 | 


500 00 
3,200 00 | 


| 


11,517 00 || 


For miscellaneous items. 


| For fuel and light........ 


the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, 
and laborer in his ettice... Sudveces 
For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Adjutant General......... 
For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Quartermaster General.... 
For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Paymaster General..... ses 
For compensation of tie clerks, messenger, and 
laborer i the office of the Commissary Gene- 
ral of Subsistence...... Oo peeves scene tededdese 
For compensation of the clerks aud messenger 
in the otlice of the Chief Engineer ........... 
Por compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Surgeon General.......... 
For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the office of Colonel of ‘Topographi- 
Oi TOOUROOD, 6n0ab00s 00sduslessgan cakoousee 
For compensation of the elerks and messenger 
in tbe office of the Colonel of Ordnauce,. 


Contingent Expenses of the War Department. 
Office of the Secretary of War: 
For blank books. stationery, and labor. 


For books, maps, and plans..... 

For extra clerk hire ......... 
Office of the Adjutant General: 

For blank books, binding, and stationery........ 

lor miscellaneous items, including office furni- 
CUTE .2 ccc cccces 
Office of the Quarterm ister General : 

For blank books, binding, and stationery... 


POE IODOL nnd dnine hae A acadegdbdvan thin bias 


For miscellaneous items.... 


Office of the Commissary General : 

For blank books, binding, stationery, advertising, 
and miscellaneous itOEMS ......ccccee tees cece 
Office of the Chief Engineer: 

For blank books, binding, and stationery....... 

For miscellaneous items, including two daily 
Washington papers.......... 


Office of the Surgeon General : 
For blank books, binding, and stationery....... 
For miscellaneous items.....ceeeeeee ees ‘an 
Office of the Colonel of Ordnance : 
For blank books, binding, and stationery 
For miscellaneous items. ....csess seccecseces i 
Office of the Colonel of Topographical Engi- 
ncers: 
For blank books, binding, and stationery........ 
For miscellaneous items.......6. seeceeeeeees 


For the general purposes of the Northwest 
Executive Building. 


| For compenration of four watchmen of the north - 


west executive building...... 


tee ee we ee ee eeee 


| For compensauon of two laborers of the uorti- 


West executive building....ccseceee wees 


For miscellaneous items........ 


eee eee eens 


For the general purposes of the building 
corner of F and Seventeenth streets. 


| For compensation of superintendent, four watch- 


men, and two Jaborers, for said buildiag...... 
For repairs and improvements.... ...eceeeeceas 


| For fuel and compensation of firemen.......... 


For Contingent CXpenses.....ccseccoscccscesere 


Navy Department. 


| For compensation of the Secretary of the Navy, 


and the clerks, messenger, assietant messen- 
ger, and laborer in his office..............00- 
For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of 
Ordaance and Hydrography, and the clerks, 
messenger, and laborer in his office.......... 
For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of 
Navy-Yards and Docks, and the civil engineer, 
clerks, messenger, and laborers ia his office... 
For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of 
Construction, Equipment, and Repairs, and of 
the engineer-in chief, and the clerks, messen- 
ger, and laborers in his office.........0. ees: 
For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the Bureau of Provisions and Cloth- 
For compensation of the chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, and the clerks, messen- 
ger, and laborer in his office..............0.. 


Contingent Expenses of the Navy Department : 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy: 


For blank books, binding, stationery, labor news- 
pupers, perivicals, aud misceflunevus B.. 


Se oo 


- 81,900 


250 


550 


29 348 
13,400 
16,200 


12,440 
9,776 
8,200 
5,000 
6,976 

12,000 
1,450 

Ss 0 


1,000 
] yoU0 


600 
600 


500 
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2,500 
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500 
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200 
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500 
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E0u 


2,400 


864 
2,400 
1,600 


3,202 
10,253 
1,942 
1,400 


29,296 
12,316 


17,092 


8,816 


9,016 


2,840 


00 
00 


00 


00 
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00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
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00 


00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
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00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
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0 


00 


00 


00 | 


00 


00 | 


00 | 


— 
| Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography : 

For biank books and stationery...........6..., 
| For miscellaneous items............. ¥ 


eee ween 


Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Re- 
pairs: 


For blank books, binding, stationery, and miscel- 


laneOus items. ..ccccccces 


tees £00 09 
Bureau of Yards and Docks: 


For stationery, books, plans, drawing, and inci- 


GONE AO. hiss oi Sid de 


tee reeeeee rece sess 200 09 
Bureau of Provisions and Clothing : 
| For blank books, binding, stationery, and miscel- 
PAROUE HOMB cis catencebasescuste ecaetteses 700 09 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery : 
For blank books and stationery ...... 6.000000 350 0 


For miscellaneous items. ......cccccccccsnccess 100 Ww 


For the general purposes of the Southwest 
Executive Building. 
For compensation of four watchmen of the south- 


west executive building .... ..sseeeeessesees 2,400 00 
For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
For labor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous items.. 3,865 00 


Post Office Department. 

For compensation of the Postmaster General, 
three assistant Postmasters General, and the 
clerks, messengers, assistant messengers, 
watchmen, and laborers of said deparument.. .150,552 0 
Contingent expenses of said department: 

For blank books, binding, and stationery, fuel for 
the Ganeral Post Office building, inciuding the 
Auditor’s oflice, oil, gas, and candles, printing, 
labor, day watchman, and miscellaneous items, 

For the continuation of the Post Office building, 
under the direction of the President of tie 
United States, according to the plan submitted 
by Thomas U. Walter, architect, to the Post- 
master Genera!, and approved of by the com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Represent 
atives, at the present session of Congress.... .300,000 00 

For repairs of the General Post Office building, 
for office furniture, glazing, painting, white- 
washing, and for keeping the fire-places and 
furnaces in orde eaauteeesis.e 

For the renewal of the furnaces in the General 
Post Office building, and for repairing the man- 
tles and fire places therein.....ccccccccscccce 

For paper and printing for the Executive De- 
pai tinents, including the Annual Statement of 
Commerce and Navigation, the Biennial Regis- 
ter, and annual estimates of appropriation, ...146,500 (0 


Mint of the United States. 

At Philadelphia: . 

For salaries of the director, treasurer, assayer, 

mel er and refiner, chicf coiner and engraver, 

assistant assayer, assistant melter and refiner, 

BE SAVER CITES. 0.5 65ks cncceces bacesitccedes BIOE 0 
For wages of workmen and adjusters.......... 50,000 00 
For specimens of ores and coins, to be reserved 

PE LUE Ah wba b cae union wah seme meee ees 
For transportation of bullion from New York as- 

say office to the United States Mint, for 

COINBHD. .o000s oeccce ctcncceses sevens tevece se 10,000 O 
For incidental and contingent expeases, includ- 

ing fuel, aterials, stationery, water rent, gas, 

wastage, freight on builion, in addition to 

O'her available fUNdS.....6 cceceecssceccceses 60,000 00 

At New Orleans: 

For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, as- 

sayer, coiner, meiter and refiner, and three 

SOARS ins ceensss sdncedsawédeecedeadetdpess 24400 C0 
For wages Of WOrKMeD..0. 000 oseceses eee: cove S1L0U UO 
For incidental and contingent expenses, includ 

ing fuel, materials, stationery, wastage, in ad- 

dition to other available funds............+++ 42,300 0) 

At Charlotte, North Carolina: 

For salaries ef superintendent, cviner, assayer, 

RUG CUMoin: Kodi cannscecdws Gace heehee nae 
Foe snges OF WOTke eds connect exnasccontons 
For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 

ing fuel, materials, stationery, wastage, in ad- 

dition to other available funds.........0.06++ 

At Dahlonega, Georgia: 


9,500 00 


Town enecesesecesarene 


4,000 00 


2,000 00 


300 00 


6,000 00 
4,100 00 


1,500 00 


| For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, 


1 


! 


| 





6,000 60 
3,600 00 


ONG GIR. vend cach ytbobes sos cues cceuseb ures 
For wages Of Workmen....ccccesccccccccccces 
For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 

ing fuel, materials, stationery, wastage, in ad- 

dition to other available fundst.........+++++ 2,000 00 

At San Fiancisco, California : 


For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, as- 


sayer, melter and refiner, coiner, and five 

Sis cae s'0cscs0 nadocd denkadeaeeetrsscuaue Sopa oe 
For wages of workmen and adjusters.......... 100,000 00 
For ordinary expenses, including wastage, iv 

addition to other available means:........... 20,000 00 

Assay Office, New York: 
For salaries of officers and clerks......+...+++.+ 14,400 00 
For wages of workmen, in addition to an avail- 

able balance of former appropriations........ 40,000 00 


For incidental and contingent expenses, repairs, 


including fuel, and materials, and wastage on 
gold and silver, in addition to other available 
TCODB . oncccnccess ccccccescccs socccecacooece 

Government in the Territories. 
Territory of Oregon: 


AMPos galaries of Governors Gineg agsernene. ec: 


cosbeesece cetedacbeena etsnece eeeeeeee 19,500 00 


70,000 00 
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33p Cone....2p Sess. 


ntingent expenses of said Territory...... $1,500 00 
wnsation and mileage of the members 
Legislative Assembiy, officers, clerks, 

ntingent expenses of the Assembly..... 20,000 00 
wry of Minnesota : 

calaries of Governor, superintendent of In- 

.» aflairs, three judges, and secretary...... 10,300 00 
jtingent expenses of said Territory...... 1,000 00 
»pensation and mileage of the members of 

|.egislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 

agent expenses of the Assembiy........+ 


I 


20,000 00 
rerritory of New Mexico: 
ror salaries of Governor, superintendent of In- 
" van aflairs, three judges, and secretary....... 22,500 09 
r contingent expenses of said Territory...... 1,000 00 
mpensation and mileage of the members 
Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
nd contingent expenses of the Assembly. 
Territory of Utah: 
For salaries of Governor, superintendent of In- 
ufairs, three judges, and secretary...... 12,000 00 
ngent expenses of said Territory....... 1,000 00 
pensation and mileage of the members of 
the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
mntingent expenses of the Assembly........ ..20,000 00 
r the construction of a warden’s house and 
ter yard, and twelve cells and fixtures for 
ST ana in the Territory of Utah..... 13,000 00 
Territory of Washington: 
For salaries of Gove ror, bay ype a of Tn- 
in att; 
For conti ige nt expe nses © of said T eevieory ceasece 
For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
ind contingent expenses of the Assembly..... 20,000 00 
Territory of Nebraska: 
For salaries of Governor, three judges, and sec- 
CRED 6 ER ONY bd eFC RG odds dea Ceres Shae save set 20,500 00 
rcontingent expenses of said Territory...... 3,125 00 
For expenses of taking the census, authorized by 
fourth section of act of May thirtieth, one 


20,000 00 











12.500 00 
1,500 OU 





thousand eight hundred and fifty -four........ 2,000 00 
forcompensation and mileage of the members of 
the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
mitingent expenses of the Assembly........ .« 20,000 00 
For salaries Of Governur, three judges, and sec 
TOLALY . co pcwewsnss Spesicodd? csvcsededes eseovess BO 500 60 
Por contingent expenses of said Territory....... 1,500 00 
for compensation and mileage of ihe members 


of the Legislative Assembiy, officers, clerks, 

ind contingent expenses of the Assembiy.... 20,000 00 
For expenses oftaking the census, authorized by 

fourth section of act of May thirtieth, one 

thousand eight hundred and fifty-four........ 2,000 00 
For the expenses of the election of a Delegate to 

the House of Representatives of the United 

States, second session of the Thirty-Third Con 
Ce LENT OO er Mec Swwiawswes OO 





gress... 





Judiciary. 


For salaries of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and eight Ass ciate Judges. 

For salary of the circuit judge of C.litornia..... 

For salaries of the district judges, inclusive of 
the deficiency for the year ending thirtieth 
JUNE MEXL. 1.0 eoccccccccece ... 111,668 00 

For salaries of the chief judge of the District of 
Columbia, the assistant judges, and the judges 
of the criminal court, and the orphans’ court... 

For salaries of the Attorney General and the 


54,509 00 
4,500 Ov 





teen weeee 


11,700 00 





clerks and messengers in his office......... -« 18,040 00 
For contingent expenses of the office of the At- 

tomey Gemeral......eesees .-. 1,600 00 
For purchase of law books for the office of the 

Auorney General........- hvksstbekees sissese 1500 00 
For salary of the reporter of the Deei istons of the 

Supreme Court........+0+ aie ear pecedstececs Spee we 
For one hundred and fifty copies of volume six- 

teen of Howard’s Reports of Decisions of the 

Supreme Court of the United States, furnished 

by the reporter thereofto the State Department, 

for distribution according to existing laws.... 1,700 090 
For compensation of the District Attorneys..... 10,150 00 


For the marshal of the southern district of New 

York, for repairs made in, and furniture sup- 

plied for, the court rooms and offices of the cir- 

cuit and district judges, district attorney, and 

marshal of the southern district of New York, 

rendered necessary in consequence of the de- 

struction of the court buildings by fire. 7,148 81 
For compensation of the marshals............. 8,000 00 


Miscellaneous. 


Por annuities and grants. 700 00 


Tere eee eee ee eee eee eee) 


Independent Treasury. 


For salaries of the assistant treasurers of the 
United States, at New York, Boston, Charles- 
ton, and St. Louis... cccccsscccccccvcessess . 13,500 00 

For additional salary of the treasy:cer of the Mint 
at Philadelphia... eeecenccevcceseres 

For additional salary of the treasurer of the 
branch Mint at New Orleans.........eseeeses 

For salaries of six of the additional clerks, au- 
thorized by the acts of August sixth, one thou- 
sand eight hundred aud forty-six, August 
twelfth, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
eight, March third, one thousand eight hua- 
dred and fifty-one, and August thirty first, one 
thousand eight hundred and fiity-two, and 
August fourth, one thousand eight hundred 
ONG FLLy-FOUT...cccrerereecessceecaeseccsvess 


1,000 00 
500 00 


6,500 00 





Appropriations. 


For salary of additional clerk in office of assist- 
ant treasurer at Boston,......... 0... evecctes @ 
For salary of a clerk to the treasurer of the branch 
Mint at San Francisco, California 
For salaries of clerks, messengers, and wate he 
men, in the office of the assistant treasurer at 
New York..... Jwas 
For contingent expenses unt nile *r the act for ‘the 
safe-keeping, collecting, transfer, and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue, of August sixth, 


Cec cccseccceccsceces oosee Rf 


1,200 00 


2,500 00 


3,900 00 


one thousand eight hundred and forty-six..... 16,500 00 


For compensation to spec ial agents to examine 
the books, accounts, and money on hand, of 
the several depositories, under the act of 
August sixth, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty SIX. 

For the dise hi: irge of suc ich miscellaneous claims, 
not otherwise provided for, as shali be admitted 
in due course of settlement at the Treasury. 

For salaries of nine supervising and fifty loc al 
mspectors, appointed under the act of August 
thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
two, for the better protection of the lives of 
passengers by steamboats, with traveling and 
other expenses incurred by them 


Survey of the Ceast. 

For survey of the coast of the United States, 
(including compensation to superintendent and 
assistants, and excluding pay and emoluments 
of officers of the Army and Navy, and petty 
otiicers and men of the Navy employed on the 
WOPK) . cesicicccccse cscesecis ee ccceseccce cece 

For continuing the survey of the western coast 
of the United States...........06 . cocsce. he 

For continuing the survey of the F lorida reefs 
and Keys, (excluding pay and emoluments of 
officers ot the Army and Navy, and petty ofli- 
cers and men of the Navy —_—wre on the 
work). Se woes Cie cdetecceee . . . 

For publishing the observations made in the 
progress of the survey of the coast of the Uni- 
COE aie ct teicintins cceeacen eececeseesese . 

For tuel and quarters, and for mileage and trans- 
portation for officers and enlisted soldiers of 
the army, serving in the coast survey, in cases 
vo longer a for by the quartermaster’s 
de agarose OP e re ee eeteceereereseeteseees 





Lic! ean Esta bli shment. 

For pute five hundred and ten lighbt-houses 
and beacou-lghts with oil, glass chimneys, 
wicks, chamois skins, polishing powder, whit- 
ing, and cleauing materials, transportation, 
and other necessary expenses of the same, 
repairing and keeping the lighting ap i iratus.. 

For repairs aud incidental eapenses, refitting, 
and improvements of all the light- nouste, ond 
buildings connected therewith. ...cceceee cee 1 

For salaries of tive hundred aud forty thre e keep- 
ers of light-bouses aud lighted beacons, and 
their assistants, and including one thousand 
two hundred dollars for salary of superintend- 
ent of supplies on the upper lakes .....++4.. 

For salaries of forty-nine keepers of light-ves- 
seis eee eee eee 

For seamen’s wages, re pairs, supplies, and inci- 
dental expenses, of forty nine light-vessels...1 

For expeuses of raising, cleaning, paindng, 

repairing, mooring, and supplying losses of 
buvys and day beacons, and for chains and 
sinkers for the same, and for coloring and 
numbering all the DUOYS. ....66 eevee eceeeeees 

For expenses of visiting and inspecting lights, 
and other aids tO DAVIZALION.. 6.6600 cece eeeeee 

For commissions, at two and a half per centum, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the 
same, under the proviso to the act of third of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
one, entitied **An act making appropriations 
for the civil and diplomatic expenses of Gov- 
ernment for the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, and for other 
purposes,”’? On the amount that may be dis- 
bursed by them......... 
For the coasts of California, Oregon, and 

Washington : 

For oil and other supplies for twenty-one lights, 
cleaning materials of all kinds, and transpor- 
tation of the same, expenses of keeping lamps 
and machinery in repair, publishing notices to 
mariners of changes of aids to navigation..... 

For repairs and incidental expenses of twenty- 

| One lights and buildings connected therewith.. 

| For salaries of forty-one keepers and assistant 
keepers of light-houses, at an average not ex- 
ceeding eight hundred dollars per anouni...... 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, repairing, re- 
mooring, and supplying losses of floating bea- 
cons and buoys, and chains, and sinke rs for 
the same, and for coloring and numbering all 
the buOys......2 cs cecececceeccerces cecceccce 

For commissions, at two and a half per centum, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the 
same, under the proviso to the act of the third 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-one, entitled “‘An act making appropri- 
ations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of 
Government for the year ending June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, and for other 
purposes,”? on the amount that may be dis- 
bursed by theia........ eovocs cece coves seuece 

For continuing the construction of the ligt it 
house near Coffin’s Patches, off Dry Bank, on 

, the Florida reef, between Cary’s Fort reef and 

| Sandy Key light houses..............+.. one 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 





Se eee eee eee ee eeee 


5,000 00 


5,000 00 


Viadent eeeeee 80,000 00 


250,000 00 


30,000 00 


40,000 00 


15,000 00 


10,000 00 


287,2 10 50 


- 218,400 00 


27,650 00 


86,861 23 


89,367 32 


2,000 00 


8,000 00 


38,024 25 


12,750 00 


32,800 00 


11,500 00 


800 00 


65,000 00 


APPENDIX _TO THE CONGRESSION AL GLOBE. 


For continuing the construction of the lig! t 


To complete the custom )-house at Bath, Maine. 
For the completion of the eustom-house at Mo 


Fore ontinge nt ¢ xper nse ol foreign intercourse.. 
For expenses of intercourse with the 


For continuing the construction of the light- 


house on Minot’s ledge, one of the Cohasset 
rocks, Boston bay, Massachusetis....... . 875.000 00 
house on Ship shoal, Louisiana, to take tue 
place of the light- vessel at that point 


20000 00 


To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to re 


place lost light-vessels, to mark the dangerous 
New South shoals, off Nantucket, Massachu- 


SSCS. cease COS PERSO e Sere eeee essere eeess .» 30,000 00 
Fore ontinuing the appropriation of the third of 

March, eighteen bundred and fifty-three, for a 

first-class light bouse at the mouth of the Sa 

bine river..... bdceée ceeds dee chedaccts ° 30,000 00 
Fore ontinuing the system of protecting hums in 

life from shipwreck as heretotore established, 

by life-boats and other means, on the coast of 

PPG NGNN avs ne cence cceseausece pudweess 10,000 OO 
For fuel and quarters for officers of the army serv 

ing On light-house duty, the payment of which 

is no longer provided for by the quartermas- 

ee TE eee ee 5,063 67 
To supply deficiencies in the revenue of the Post 

Office Departement, ...0scesscccess Sesion’ 1,106,187 00 
For the continuation of the custom-house at 

Charleston, South Carolina.............. . 200,000 00 
For the continuation of the custom- house at New 

Orleans, Louisiana. Cie butueten ka . «875,000 00 


10.000 UO 


bile, with granite facing in pace of brick... 95,000 00 


Intercourse with Foreign Nations. 


For salaries of envoys extraordiuary and minis 


ters plenipotentiary of the United States.. ery 00 
For salaries of secretaries of legation........... 44.500 00 
For sal iry of the commissioner to the Sandwich 

Ishi inds ceeuece Coccccarecesceesse . 6,000 00 
For the dragoman to the mission to ‘. urkey awexe 2,560 00 


For the interpreter to the mission to China...... 2,500 00 
For the salaries of consuls of the United States, 271,750 00 
For contingent expenses of all the 


missions 
abroad, or so much thereof as may be neces 
SALF wcccescee Sct ee endceeeedee dew Sécse vice 96.543 75 
60.000 00 
Barbary 


powers..... o4 eee Se eeeeeeeeees 6,000 00 
For office rent of the commercis ial agent at St, 

Martin, from the tweltih of November, eigh 

teen hundred and fifty-two, to the end of the 

present fiscal year, at the rate of one hundred 

dollars per ANNUM..... 2... ceeees Cove eeecccce 263 33 
To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 

to James Keenan, consul at Hong Kong, in 

China, the sum expended by him for the relief 

ot American citizens shipwrecked in Chinese 

Waters bp BR WOR isis ocd cnsedetemiind 581 53 
For the reliet and protection of American sea 

men in foreign Countries...... 0 .....665 -««++125,000 00 
For expenses which may be incurred in acknowl! 

edging the services of the masters and crews 

ot tore ign vessels in rescuttig cilizens ar d ves 

sels of the United States from shipwreck..... 00 00 
For the purehase of blank books, stationery, arms 

of the United States, presses, and flags, and 

for the payment of postages for the cousuls of 

id CE NN ott artic nicieancdadabees 10,000 00 
For cempensation of a consyl general, to reside 

at Simoda, in Japan, at the rate of five thou- 

sand dollars per ANNUM... ..cccccccccccccess 3,750 00 


To reimburse Commodore M. C. Perry, of the 
United States Navy, the extraordinary ex 
penses incurred by him on his recent mission 
to Japan, and as a consideration for his emi 
nent public service in effecting a treaty of 
amity and commerce with that power........ 

To pay to Robert C. Schenck, of Ohio, for his 
full compensation while employed as envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States on special mission to the 
Oriental Republic of Uruguay, in the year eigh 


20,090 00 





teen hundred and fifty-two...... Pneasaensaune 9,000 00 
For his full compensation as envoy extraordinary 

and minister plenipotentiary of the United 

States ouspecial mission tothe Argentine con 

federation in the year eighteen hundred and 

fifty-three..cccccscces sep seecehigenahunes «ee» 9,000 00 


To enable the Secretary of State to reimburse to 
Edward Riddle such sums as shall be satisfa 
torily shown to have been expended by lim, or 
which said Riddie may have obligated himself 
to pay, on account of his official position at the 
Industrial Exhibition at London, Engiand.... 


Expenses of the collection of revenue from 
Lands. 
To meet the expenses of collecting the revenue 
from the sale of public lands in the eeveral 
land States, and Territory of Minnesota, in 
addition to the balances of former appropria 
tons: 
For salaries and commissions of registers of land 
offices and receivers of public moneys........ 318,000 60 
For expenses of depositing public moneys by re- 
eeivers of public moneys...... wanssaees 100 000 00 
For incidental expenses of the several land offic es, 74,300 00 


Surrey of the Public Lands. 


For surveying the public lands, (exclusive of Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Washingion, New Mexico, 
Kansas, and Nebraska.) including incidental 
expenses aud island surveys in the interior, 
and ail other special and difficult surveys de 
manding augmented ralés,to be apportioned 
and applied to the several surveying districts 
according to the exigencies of the public scr- 


26,000 00 
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vice, tuctuding expenses of selecting swamp 
idx, and ibe compensation and expenses to 
purveyor to locate private land clauns in Lou- 


isiana, in addition to the unexpended balances 
of! ail former appropriations for the same ob 
Sata. ani eb askin AS eines snabcaiiae .9115,000 00 


Fi r the resurvey and correc tion of thirty town 
ships in Michigan, situated north of the first 
correction line, and west of the mendian, aver 
Aging sixty totles each, at a rate not exceeding 
6ix dollars per mile. .....ccceseseccvccescvees 

For the resurvey and correction of townships 
forty-four to forty-eight north, inclusive of 
ranges eighteen, nineteen, and twenty west, 
situated in the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
estimated at thirteen full townships, averaging 
eixty miles each, at a rate not exceeding six 
Gollars per MUC.....cercevceesecee. cvcvesvees 

For correcting erroneous and defective lines of 
public and private surveys in [linois and Mis- 
souri, ala rate not exceeding six dollars per 
WINE .. cece vscvccvcee 

For the resurvey and ec orrec tion ‘of older rroneous 
surveys in Aransas, discovered since the fast 
report by the surveyor general, at a rate not 
exceeding six dollars per Mil@...6.e cece ee cees 

For the renewal and correction of old, erroneous 
and defective surveys in Arkansas, discovered 
since the last estimate by the surveyor general 
where the marks have become obliterated by 
time, accident, and other causes, at a rate not 
exceeding four dollars per mil@............00. 

For surveying in Louisiana, ataugmented rates, 
now 

For retracing and renewing old, obliterated, im- 
yerfect, and defective surveys in the State of 

‘lorida, and making relocations of the lines of 
private land claims therein, and for locaung 
private land claims under the act of twenty 
eighth June, one thousand eight bundred and 
forty eight; also for detached and unfinished 
surveys, and for the execution of surveys ren- 
dered difficult by reason of swamps and lakes, 
and to be expended at rates not exceeding six 


10,800 06 


4,680 00 


4,896 00 


dollars per mile.........5. Dik cckcddcSnadvued's 10,000 00 | 


For preparing the unfinished records of public 
and private surveys, to be transferred to the 
State authorities under the provisious of the 
act of the twelfth June, one thousand eight 
hundred and torty,in those districts where the 
surveys are about being completed... 

For resurveys and examinations of the survey of 
the public lands in those States where the offi- 
ces of the surveyors general have been, or 
shall be, closed under the acts of the tweifth 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and forty, 
and the twenty-second of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-three, including 
two thousand dollars for the salary of the cierk 
detailed for this special service in the General 
Land Office..... ie bus Suue etbovess 


For Surveys in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, New Mexico, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska. 


For surveying the public lands and private land 
claims in California, including office expenses 
incident to the survey of claims, and to be dis- 
bursed et the rates prescribed by law for the 


different kinds Of Work. ...00 cccceeseeececees 150,000 00 


For rent of surveyor general’s office in California, 
purchase of instruments, records, drawing ma- 
terials, furniture, fuel, and pay of messengers, 

For continuing the surveys of standard parallels 
in Oregon, over the coast range of mountains 
to the Pacific, estimated at one hundred and 
fiNy miles... ..cseeeee © oe ee cose cece voceceece 

For surveying towuship and subdivision lines 
in Oregon Territory, at a rate not exceeding 


“twelve dollars per mil€....ccecesccceveceeees 25,920 00 


For rent of surveyor general’s office ‘in Ore gon, 
fuel, books, stationery, and other incideutal 
SXPUENEBSS 2 ons ceccseccccces © Oececesccsecesce 

For surveying tow nship and subdivision lines in 
Washington Te rritory, at a rate not exceeding 
twelve dollars per mile enon ve eeeee 

For — e rent for the surveyor gene ral of Wash- 
ington Territory, fuel, books, stationery, and 
ether ion idental expr nse Bocccsecs cevesccssess 

For rent of surveyor general’s otlice in New 
Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other in- 
Cidental Expensed...... cece ceeeeeces eseece 

For compensation of a translator in the office of 
the surveyor general of New Mexico........ . 

For surveying the necessary base, meridian, 
standard parallels, and section lines in Kansas 
and Nebraska, also outlines of Indian reser 
VAUIONS oer cecesecccns . 

For rent of surveyor gene ral’s office in Kansas 
and Nebraska, fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses.......... 

For continuing the survey of the key 


2,000 00 


ee eee ee eee eee 


ee teen ween 


s off the coast 






of Florida, by the officers of the coast survey... 30,000 00 | 


For continuing the survey of the islands off the 

eost of Calijornia ..... Cevesende secs 
For running and marking the boundary line be- 

tween the United States and the Republic of 

Mexico, under the treaty concluded at the city 

of Mexico on the thirtieth of December, one 

thousand eight hundred and fifty-three........ 71,450 00 | 
For compensation of the surveyor general of 


ee eeee 


Utah Territory...... been uckhgtudascdeeses, Mieee OO 
For clerks in his office..........seccececees+++ 4,000 00 
For office rent for the surveyor general of Utah 

Territory, fuel, books, stationery, furniture, 

and other incidental expenses................ 3,000 00! 


3,000 00 | 


9,504 00 | 


authorized by laW...... 6-00 C000 sedece 23,091 00 || 


peaceece 20,000 00 


3,000 00 


18,000 00 


3,000 00 


- 80,000 00 


3,000 00 || For annual repairs of the Capitol, water-closets, 


.101,000 00 || 


6,000 00 | 


40,000 00 || 


A ppropre ations, 


For surveying the base, principal meridian, cor- 
rection parallels, township and section lines, 
in the Territory of Utah, at augmented rates. .350,000 00 

Penitentiary. 

or compensation of the warden, clerk, physi- 
cian, chaplain, assistant keepers, guards, and 
porter of the penitentiary of the District of 
COM. v0: tbcivas Cosves Sueh eresceee sees 11,229 31 

For twenty per ce ntum additional salary , to be 
paid to the said officers of the penitentiary, 
which per centum shall commence from the 
first day of July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three. [Indetinite. ] 

For compensation of three inspectors of said 
PCDIMENMALY.... eee . eee ee eee reer eres) 

For the present fiscal year. Ce ecvecccccs 

For the support and inainten: alice of said per ni- 
TEMUAY .. nce ceccce cose coses ee eee rere esesee 

For detraying the expenses of the supreme, cir- 
cult, and district courts of the United States, 
including the District of Columbia ; also, for 
jurors and witnesses, in aid of the funds aris- 
ing from fines, penalties, aud forfeitures, in- 
curred in the fiscal year ending the thirtieth of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
six, and previous years; likewise for defray - 
ing the expenses of suits in which the United 
States are concerned, and of prosecutions for 
offenses committed against the United States, 


750 00 
450 00 


and for the safe-keeping of prisoners .......... 800,000 60 | 


For the support, clothing, and medical treatment 
of the insane of the District of Columbia, and 
of the army and me at the asylum in said 


of the s heapie al buliding, which comprises all 
that has been commenced . svovteceseecces Sale 00 
For ihe erection of a lodge tor the colored insane, 
feuces, repair of the farm-houses, for ten cows 
for the use of the asylum, for a carriage and 
harness for the patients, and for ditching, 
grading, and setting Out trees..........e0 eens 


Public Buildings and Grounds. 


For compensation, in part, for the messenger in 
charge of the main furnace in the Capitol..... 
For compensation to the laborer in charge of the 
water. closets in the Capitol. ...- ..cceaeeeeees 
For removing fences, grading streets, &c., pre- 
paratory to the extension of the Capitol square 
in accordance with the plan submitted by the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings............ 
For compensation of the Public Gardener. ... 
For compensation of sixteen laborers, employed 
in the pubijie grounds and Presideut’s garden, 
at forty-eight dollars per month each...... oe 
For compensation of the keeper of the western 


420 00 
438 00 


15,000 00 


9,216 00 


gate, Capitol SQUALC. cee eee cece ee ereeeeeeeee 876 00 
For compensation of two day wi itechmen, em- 

ployed in the Capitol square, at six hundred 

dollars each....... Coccebcccce cccccesccecece 1,200 00 


For compensation of two night watchmen, em- 
ployed at the President’s house, at six hun- 


dred dollars each...... a eenend cose chpoam bees 1,200 00 | 
For compensation of the doorkeeper at the Pres- 

ident’s house...... a eeene eedeototececss 600 00 
For compensation of assistant doorkeeper at the 

President’s house... ces cccceecsees @ eeccces 438 00 
For eompensation of four draw keepers at the 

Potomac bridge, and for fuel, oil, and lamps.. 3,266 U0 
Fore compensavion of two draw- keepers at the two 

bridges across the eastern branch of the Poto- 

mac, and fuel, oil, and lamps...... . - 1,180 00 
For compe nsation of the Auxiliary Guard, ‘fuel, 

and Oil for LAMPS..... sce eeee cece cece seeeeees 19,400 00 


For support, care, and medical treatment of 
eighteen transient paupers, medical and sur- 


gical patients, in Waslungton Infirmary...... 3,000 00 
For purchase of manure fir the public grounds, 1,000 00 
For hire of carts on the public grounds......... 1,000 00 
For purchase and repair of tools used in the pub- 

lic grounds........ 00 40 ¥s 0000 e000 ceeseesecee 500 00 
For purchase of trees and tree. boxes, to replace, 

where necessary, such as have been pianted 

by the United States, and the repair of pave- 

ments in front of the public grounds......... 5,000 00 


For compensation of one night watchman, em- 
ployed for the better protection of the buildings 
lying south of the Capito!, and used as public 
stables and carpenter’s Shop... .......-esee0. 


public stables, water pipes, pavements, and 
other walks within the Capitol square, broken 
glass and Jocks. .......ccccccece ces 
For annual repairs of the President’s house, im- 
provements of grounds, purchasing trees and 
plants ior gardeu, and making hot-beds therein, 
For removing the stone wall which now forms 
the southern boundary of the park at the Pres- 
ident’s, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion and plan submitted by the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings........ 
For removing the old engine house of the Frank- 
lin Fire Company from the triangular space on 
Pennsyivania avenue, between Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth streets, and enclosing said space 
with an iron fence, and improving it..........+ 
| For removing the present dome over the central 
portion of the Capitol, and the construction of 
one upon the plan as designed by ‘Thomas U. 
Walter, architect of the Capitol extension, 
under the direction of the President of the 


5,000 00 


Unibond GtROG 5 oc oscccéctcnb vce sccccescaes sp RORSUD OB i) 
For pubiic reservatian number two, and La- 
SOUS SIIB. vin cn Ce nccccccccéucaccaucctct QQuee we 


6,312 50 | 


16,800 00 | 


12,020 00 |) 


| For salaries and incidental expeuses of the com- 


1,440 00 | 


600 00 | 


6,000 00 || 


occ esnkanas eve’ MASUD 6D 
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For enclosing the circle at the intersection of 


Pennsylvania avenue with New Hampshire 
avenue, and K and Twenty-third streets, and 
improving the space within said circle.,...., $3,000 op 


| For inclosing the triangular space upou which 


the western market-house recently stood, with 

an iron fence, and improving the same........ 5,000 
For repairs of Pennsyivania avenue............ 1,00) 0 
For footway on north front of the President's . , 

House, in lieu of the brick pavement now 

much broken, containing seventeen thousand 

one hundred and seventy-six square feet, at 

twenty-eight cents per fOOt...... cece cece cees 3,809 28 
For finishing the brick pavement on the south . 

front of Lafayette square........s0cececccces 1,000 
For purchase of books for library at the Execu- : 

tive Mausion, to be expended under the direc - 


tion of the President or the United States..... 250 00 
To complete and revise the grades of the city of 

Washington, and to determine the plans for 

the drainage "and sewerage thereof, per act of 

August thirty-one, eighteen hundred and filty- 

CWO ic cccwdosecewecseene ban eccce ces 5,000 00 
For taking care of the grounds south of the Pres- 

idenvs House, continuing the improvemeuts 

of the same, and keeping them inorder. . 3,000 0 


For the completion of the east wing of the Patent 
Office building, and the improvements con- 
nected therewith.. ° ++ 10,700 09 
For lighting the President’s House and Capitol, 
the public grounds around them, and around 
the executive offices and Pennsylvania av- 
enue, east Capitol sireet to Second street..... 25,000 00 


For fuel for the President’s House. ............. 1,600 00 
For iurnace keeper at the President’s House.... — 365 00 
' To complete the furnishing of the rooms of the 
new wing of the Patent Office building, with 
furniture, and providing the saloon therein 
with cases for models......... edeseVewe ee «+ 15,000 00 


For the collection of agricultural statistics, and 
procuring and distributing cutiings and seeds, 25,000 00 
For continuing the work on the Washingtou 
aqueduct......... ° ‘ eee 0 +200,000 00 
For completing the e ngravings and illustrations 
ef the Mexican boundary survey............. 
To meet the expenses of the transportation of 
certain persons from San Diego to San Fran- 
* cisco, California, charged with a violation of 
the neutrality laws of the United States, and 
who surrendered themselves to the military 
authorities. . eevee 


10,000 00 


iiadetewedatiaeteans Bee 
mission appointed under the act of third March, 
eighteen hundred and fifly-one, for settling 
land claims in California, from third March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, to third March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, in addition to 
unexpended balance... .. ose socsseceseceseec IW 

For compensation of thirty clerks of class oue, 
ten of class two, nine of class three, and one 
at two thousand dollars per annum, one mes- 
senger at eight hundred and forty dollars, one 
messenger at six hundred dollars, two laborers 
at five hundred and seventy-six dollars each, 
and four watchmen at six hundred dollars each 
per annum, for temporary service at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, in the 
Pension Office on account of bounty lands.... 71,300 09 


,000 09 


For contingent expenses, viz: 


For rent of rooms, stationery, engraving plates 
for bounty land warrants, paper, and printing 
the same, binding books, blank books for regis- 
ters, office furniture, and miscellaneous items, 

For expenses of the current fiscal year on ac- 
count of military bounty lands............+++ 30,000 00 

For clerk hire, patents, records, stationery, and 
miscellaneous items in the General Land 
Office, on account of military bounty lands... 

For compensation of ten clerks of class one, to be 
employed temporarily in the office of the Third 
Auditor, on account of military bounty lands.. 

To pay to Jacob P. Chase the usual compensa- 
tion for the services of his two sons, as clerks 
in the Pension Office, for the time they were 
engaged as such. (lade finite. ] 

To enable the Secretary of War to cause to be 
constructed on such site, in a central position 
on the publie grounds, in the city of Washing- 
ton, as may be selected by the President of the 
United States, a suitable building for the care 
and preservation of the ordnance, arms, and 
accouterments of the United States, required 
for the use of the volunteers and militia of the 
District of Columbia, and for the care and 
preservation of the military trophies of the rev- 
olutionary and other wars, and for the deposit 
of newly invented and model arms, for the 
military service, the said ordnance and arms, 
and the building to be used by the volunteers 
and militia of the District of Coten bie, —— 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
President ootcesteten Te cie Pacsshey tea 30,000 00 
To supply deficiencies in the appropriations 

for the service of the fiscal year ending the 
thirtieth of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-five, for additional to the appropria- 
tions by the act of fourth August, eighieen 
hundred and fifty-four, for the contingent 
expenses of the Senate, viz: 

For binding............ 


20,000 09 


70,000 00 


12,000 90 


oud 00 


| For lithographing and ENSFAVING.....e+seeeee ees BW; 


For the House of Representatives, viz: 

For twenty-four copies of Globe for each mem- 
ber and Delegate of the second session of the 00 
Thirty-Third Congress .........0csseee0eee+0+ 17,852 
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Appropriations. 


he first ¢ cle of the r roeit reat 
he Thirty-Third Congress......cccsccecess . $6,940 For additional compensation of the assistant Sout onahe. Se ee ae © 9°0 
900 99 for reporting the debates of the second session _ treasurer at New York........... whidae kudha For boats aud other incidental expenses con. ne Se 
Thirty-Third Congress........ccceceeee 7,500 00 For additional compensation of clerk to treas- nected with the duties of the eomeneuinds ea 
To enable Job 1 C. Rives to pay the reporte rs of urer of Mint at Philadelphia, as depositary, per vided in the first article of ‘the ree iprocity 
200 19 rye House fur the Congressional Globe, viz: act iourth August, eighteen hundred and filly- treaty with Great Britain....... . 
009 Oy William W. Curran, William Hincks, Francis GOR ais 6a tisics viaviecdn Giieie “cduakunnaneen For completing the publications of the works of 
H. Smith, John J. McEthone, Theodore F. ' the exploring expedition......... 
\udrews. Charles B. Collar, and Henry G. Custom- Houses. To enable the Ctadeiins on the bite ry 10 pay 
Hayes, the same amount of additional compen- For furnishing the custom-house, post office, to William H. Powell, in fall for the ; aone 
ai sation for reporting the ae oe and United States court room, at Bangor, painted by him for the United States, in ad 
C09 2 for the present session of Congress, as has been Maine, one thousand five hundred dollars for tion to the sums heretofore ye d by 
peretofore paid them, eight hundred dollars tte SOAS Lae aL et ee TOW co ccccctecccdccecescesded Bie cacenivecces 
000 «% enéli.ccccacuns cor cecc ee ccccccccccce cece - 5,600 09 Porthe completion of the custom house at San To settle and pay the account of C WwW. Hinman, 
For the payment of a like sum eueeenoa the re- Francisco, California .........cccccecscccscecl4l, third assisiant librarian, from the first day of 
; porters of the Senate, namely: Richard Sutton, Miscell July, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, at the 
250 00 D F. Murray, [D. F. Murphy,] R. M. Patter- wscecaneous. rate of fifteen hundred dollars per annum 
son, Henry Pardon, James J. Murphy, and To complete the penitentiary in Utah Territory.. For the erection of a suitable house tor the plants 
Pinvid We. Mls ss adebs ceeded cass swesce’. @,000 For lighting and ventilating the upper story of recently brought from Japan for the United 
To pay for twenty-four ccpies of the Congres- the Treasury building, and for giving addi- GROG. . Kawedaccsccadpesdeacd . sees 
sional Globe and Appendix of the first session a tional security to Treasury vault........ esuee For the support of the publie gre en n house es, in 
000 00 ef the present Congress, for each of the Dele- To render ihe Mint at Philadelphia tire-proof, cluding the pay of borticulturist and assistants, 
gates from Nebraska and Kansas, being forty- and to give additional security to the een” To enable the Commissioner of Public Buildings 
eight copies, at six dollars per copy.........4+ 288 deposited in its vaults..... oeeccess Coss cecces to provide additional furnaces for the library of 
00 0 For binding the same, one bundred and ‘ninety- To enable the Secretary of State to pay ina CORBIS ca cicdagvecceesesne Oaute beep useteteasd 
two volumes, at sixty cents a volume........- 115 Little, Brown & Company, for one hundred To construct suitable iron railings in front of the 
= For additional amount required for binding doc and ninety-seven pages of additional post office alcoves of the library, and other repairs, in 
100 00 OCIS «< ccasennete dbindh eae seu KcanaRad<e .+. 30,000 routes in the pampiilet volume of the United addition to the balance of appropriations unex 
For additional ammount required for engraving and States Statutes at Large, first session of the “pended for the repairs of the Congressional 
BYGUNIME cron ccnccccmscé ener ccosecns asciae Oeee Thirty Tee CONRISNG o.oo 66 c dbse recs cries Library, under the direction of the architect, 
For the payment of salaries and other « xpenses To defray expenses incurred, : and to be incurred, For the construction, under the direction of the 
00 0 of the Census Bureau, until the compietion of in complying with the resolution of the House See retary of the ‘T'reasury, of a marine hos 
00 00 the mortality Statistics. ........60. Ceknbe’s eee. 5,000 of Representatives, twenty-sixth December, pital at Charlestown, Massachusetts, of faced 
3 00 For supplying a deficiency in the appropriation one thousand eight hundred and fifty iour.... brick exterior walls, upon a hammered granite 
fur the printing of the executive deptrunents.. 32,875 To enable the Secretary of State to pay Blythe underpinning. one hundred and forty feet long, 
For the completion of the printing of the Senate, & Company, of Port Louis, in the island of fitiy-two feet deep in the center, and one hun 
ordered at the present session, and paper for Mauritius, the amount of two bills of exchange dred feet deep at the wings, and forty-fiwe feet 
00 00 the same os eecesedseccs cece evoecccce 30,000 drawn upon the Department of State by George high frem top of entrance-story floor to the 
For thee ompletion of the printi ing ol “the House, M. Farnum, commercial agent, in payment of eaves, with verandas to each story on each 
¥9 00 ordered at the present session, and paper for the expenses incurred in relieving destitute side between the wings, and on each end of the 
the SAME. .scce cece aocesececcee 60,000 American citizens, which dratts were cashed building. [{ndefinite.] 
00 00 To pay Norman R. Haske il, of Mici higan, ia fall by sard Blyihe & Company............. saa To supply a deficiency m the appropriation for 
ot charges as custodian cf public property..... 350 § For professional services additional to his regu. building four steam dredge-boats, in use by the 
00 00 To pay the draughtsmen and clerks employed Jar and ordinary official duties, rendered by War Department, on Lakes Champlain, Erie, 
upou the maps of the public lands for the the United States attorney for the northern Michigan, and Ontario, to be applied for ma- 
House of Representatives and the Committee district of Catiornia, on behalf of the United terials, machinery, tools, and labor, furnished 
on Public Lands, for the balance of the present States, in the district court of San Francisco, in painting said boats........ SGetna capiedswe 
fiseal year. Midd Ritindi cd esheesathdhdawnnes . 4,000 in appeals from the land commissioner, to as- To authorize the Secretary ot the Treasury to 
For: amount equal to drafiz, checks, and deposits, certian and settle the private land claims in cause to be constructed the following build- 
U0 00 awaiting decisions in certain applications tor California, from the first of June, eighteen ings: 
approval of sales of Lndian reserves, including hundred and filty-three, to first of June, eigh- At Burlington, Vermont, a marine hospital 
eivht hundred dollars collected by, and depos teen hundred and flily-five.... ccccccccccecces At Wilmington, North Carolina, a marine hos 
ited with, the late firm of Selden, Witheis & To enable the Comnaiissioner of Indian Affairs to pital, including a pest-house for the separate 
Company, by a former disbursiug officer of pay the amount due George R. Herrick, for accoinmodation of patients with contagious 
GOVEFNIMEM ossicccccdoceccvoeseccescevccess 4,400 arrears of piy for services from first of April, and infective diseases............eceees - 
a ae . -? eighteen hue 'red and forty-six, to the eigh- To cover the compensation of architects, super 
10 00 Contingent expenses of Department of State. teenth of July, eighteen hundred and for:y- jutendents, culventiolen, and other ots, super. nt 
For publishing the laws in pamphbiet form, and nine,in the business of reset vations and grants expenses, and so much as may be required to 
in the newspapers in the States and Territo- under lTndian treaties, as provided for, one purchase suitable sites for said buildings. {In- 
ries, and in the istrict of Columbia, in addi- cierk at fourteen hundred dollars per annum, definite. } 
tion to any balance that may remain of former by the act of ninth of May, eighteen hundred For the building of a light- house on the Govern- 
APPLOPFIALIONS 2.6... ceeeeeesesececeseeceeees VLU ( and thirty-six, entitled ** An act providing for ment reservauon at Minnesota Point, near the 
Territory of Oregon. the salaries of certain 0 officers therein named, head of Lake Superior, in the Territory of 
: and for other purposes”’......+... Seetcccadene BRRROSNB iiss ce ccrcneuencs sus bt edetove scence 
Fer compensation of chief justice, two associate For payment of clerks temporarily e mployed in For the construction of two light-houses in Cali 
judges, ANG-SECTEIATY 2.000 ccccceccccccsecs -» 5,000 the office of the Postmaster General, trom first fornia, One at Crescent city, and oneat Trinity 
0 09 For amount ascertained to be due to Governor July to tenth August, eighteen hundred and Bay, fifteen thousand dollars each, should the 
Josep Lane, for and on account of his dis- GRY-POUE, cicdddescs ‘ sevucdutheecaes seve Secretary of the Treasury decide that said 
bursements in eighteen hundred and forty-nine For compensation and e xpe nees of the commis- light-houses were necessary, after proper ex 
and fifty, for the necessary contingent expenses sionerand the agentof the United States under amiaation and surveys. oc ie ali a a eae 
Of be CHR cdo e Co cknc Cease erucct dceccescess EAM the convention for the adjustment of claims To pay the balance directed to be paid James F. 
Terr itory of Washington. between the United States and Great Britain, Miler, and Pyne- y-oli-te-mah, or either of 
) 09 ° at twelve thousand dollars each for the entire them, by the Senate amendment to the treaty 
For compensation of chief justice, two associate pene od sevicket anekke pokes rer re with the Miami Indians, made in August, 
) 00 judges, and S@CrOtary .....ccccescccccccesesce Dy04 To enable the See rete ary of St: ate to cause the _ eighteen hundred and fifty-four.............. 
Territory of Minnesota. accounts of Jose ph Eve, deceased, late chargé To pay this amount for interest due to the 
: <a : d’affaires of the United States to the late Re- Chickasaws, at the rate of five per cent. per 
00 For compensation of chief justice, and two as- public of Texas, to be audited and adjusted by annum, in pursuance of the treaty of eighteen 
BOCIALE JUDBZES oo cece ccceccvess secee:covcsece 600 the proper accounting officers of the Govern. hundred and thirty-two, on the sum of one 
Territory of Utah. ment, and that the amount found due thereon hundred and twelve thousand forty-two dollars 
00 : ; Saute . . be paid to Betsey W. tve, widow of said aud ninety nine cents, improperly charged to 
For compensation of chief jusiice, two associate , Joseph Eve. (Indefinite. ] said nation, according to the deeision of the 
judges, and secretary...... trseceressseeseess 2,300 For saiaries of the three judges of the eourt of proper accounting officers of the Treasury, 
Por coniinge nt expenses of the Territory of Ut alt, nei RS Bs eh ae Lue Wace oats from the first September, eighteen hundred and 
to discharge such sums as the ac counting offi- For sal: ry of solicitor of said ¢ ourt. eoctes . thirty-seven, until March Oy BOOe dames wenne . 
oe subject to the approval or tie Secretary For salaries of the two clerks........ cocees To enable the Fecretary of the Treasury to 
of the Interior, may deem to have been ueces- For contingent expenses of said court..... dace cause to be constructed the following build 
sarily expended by the executive of said terri- For the salaries of the judges, solicitor, and ings : ; 
tory, during the years one thousand eight hun- =_ clerks of said court, and {for other expenses At Bristol, Rhode Island, for the accommoda ; 
dred and fifty-two, fifty-three, and fitly- -four... 1,168 thereof, prior to the first day of July, eighteen tion of the custom-house and post office, a 
Territory of New Mezico. hundred and fifty-five, orso much thereef as building of brick, with fire proof floors, con : 
; a may be required......eeseeeee recess sees structed of iron beams, and brick work, iron k 
For compensation of Governor, chief justice, For outfit ef minister of the United "States to roof, shutters, sills, &c., twenty-five feet by 
two associate judges, and secretary....,...... 2,800 Spain... ce cecescesescesescececeeccecesesees thirty, and twenty-five feet high............. Sg 
. For outfit of chargés des affaires, er minister At Pensacola, Florida, for the accommoda'ion : 
¢ Support of the Army. resident to New Granada.. oa a¢ d000 eesece of-the custom-house, post office, and United : 
For clothing for the army, camp and garrison For expenses of depositing public moneys by re- States court, a building of like materials, i 
equipage, and horse equipments ............ 125,069 03 | ceivers of public moneys........+..4+ wece secs thirty-five by fitty feet, and forty feet high ' 
. . hg For salaries aud co ommissions of registers of land At Cleveland, Ohio, for the accommodation of the : 
Mint at Philadelphia. offices, and receivers of public moneys...... .110,000 00 custom-house, post office, and United Staus ; 
For increased compensation of clerks, by the For incidental expenses of the several land offi- court, a building of stone, eighty-five by sixty i 
00 thirteenth section of act of fourth August, eigh- OU. ccoaeeenne ndsdepbeteceesce feet, and sixty feet high, of like floors, beams, ‘fi 
teen hundred and fifiy four................+. 3,000 00 |, To enable the C Slerk of the House of Representa- WOE, Shier, Be... ooo ccaccs covcscccecsccioce : 
For supplying deficiency in the appropriation, in tives to purchase for the new members from At Piattsburg, New York, for the accomimoda 
the current fiscal year, made for the Mint in Virginia, Kentucky, and New York, and the tion of the custow-house, post office, and Uni- ; 
PInTAMONNM. 2.50 senses cosocucccsecccscsccs StQOe OO delegates froin Kansas and Nebraska, the same ted States court, a building of brick, of like } 
For supplying deficiency in the appropriation, in books as have been furnised the other mem- floors, roof, beams, shutters, &c., forty five 
‘ the current fiscal year, for the branch Mint in bers of the present House of Represen’atives.. feet by sixty, and forty-eight feet high........ 
Be TROND. ooo xn. ccnscoccerancrerecsessas Gee OO For the contingent expenses of the House of At Alexandria, Virginia, to accommodate the 
oe For increased cOmpensation of the chief clerk Representatives : custom-house, post office, and United States 
00 of the branch Mint at New Oi:leans, by the thir- For stationery for members........ bcos s6eccocs court, a building of brick, of like floors, beams, 
teenth section of the act of fourth August, eigh- | For misecilaneous items.... .. de dibs cout dees roof, shutters, &c., forty-five feet, by sixty, and 
‘ teen hundred and fifly-four .... .......+0...- 400 00 || For oil for light houses, being the difference be forty-eight feet DIGM .. seer eens eeeeee cece ceees 
0 - For construction of new roof to branch Mint at tween the estimated and the actual cost of that At Barnstable, Massachusetts, for the accommo- 


for binding twenty four copies of Globe for each 
r and Delegate of the second session of 


Charlotte, North Carolinad.......0..ceceee eves 


8,850 00 


Independent Treasury. 
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For compensation of commissioner provided in 
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building or brick, of like floors, beams, roof, 
shutters, &c., forty-five feet by thirty as 
thirty-two feelin height. 

To cover tie compensation of architects, super- 
infendents, aAdvertisimg, and other contingent 
expenses, and so much as may be required to 
purchase suitable sites for said buildings. [In- 
definite. | 

To scttle the claim of John Randon, deceased, 
a friendly Creek Indian, (of the half-blood,) 
for losses sustained and property destroyed by 
the hostile Creek Indians, in the war of eigh- 
teen hundred and fourteen, in such manner and 


upon such terms as may be just and equitable, 5,925 00 
For the salary of a consal general to reside it 
the British North Aimerican provinces, 4,000 00 


Por the reimbursement of the Patent Offic e fund 

for moneys heretofore paid out by appropria 

tion of aeta of Congress, for seeds, and the 

collection of agricultural statistics ..........- 40,078 78 
For filling up and draining the grounds in the 

vicinity of the national green-houses, known 

as the Botanic Garden; and for walling with 

brick the creek which passes through the 

CONDO io sin's statu cctvicwe ee snctesss saaseesiwebe 12,000 00 
To pay the necessary expenses of Fix companies 

oft volunteers called into the service of the Um- 

ted States, by Brigadier General Smith, in the 

Miate of Texas, to be paid under the direction 


of the Secretary of War......cscccsccsccees 25,000 00 
For the employment of temporary clerks by su- 

perintendents of [ndian affairs on such occa 

sions and for such periods of time as may be 

deemed necessary to the publie service...... - 5,000 00 
For taking up and relaying and renewing so 

much as bas washed away at the sewer along 

Pifteenth street west, contiguous to the public 

grounds south of the President’s..........005. 3,000 00 


To settle aud adjust the accounts of John Adair, 
collector of customs at Astoria, Oregon, upon 
fair and equitable principles. [Indefinite .] 

Toenable the Secretary ofthe Treasury to pay, in 
accordance with the memorial of the Menom- 
onee [Indians to the President and Congress, 
dated the fourth of October, eighteen hundred 
and tilly four, and executed in general council 
of the nation, to Richard W. Thompson, one 
half of the amount stipulated in said memorial, 
and in an agreement of said tudians with said 
Thompson, dated the fifteenth of February, 
eighteen hundred and filty-one, for his services 
as attorney for said Inetans in the prosecution 
of aclum in their behalf for additional com- 
pensation for lands ceded by them to the Uni- 
ted States by the treaty of eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, and thatthe sum so paid be de- 
ducted from the annuities, when due and pay- 
able, that are to be paid to the said Indians 
under the treaty of the twelfthof May, eighteen 
hundred and filty-tour, and the amendments 
thereto. (Indefinite. } 

For rebuilding and repairs of the building for the 
branch Mint at New Orleans................. 55,000 00 

For the erection of a building for a court-house, 
post office, and other public purposes, at Ludi- 


unapolis, Indiana....... ee eer eee re 50,000 00 
To enable the President of the U nite d States 10 

contract with Hiram Powers for some work of 

art executed or to be executed by him, and 

suitable forthe ornament of the Capitol....... 25,000 00 
For (ulfiliing treaty with the Chippewa Indians, 

negotiated February twenty-second, eighteen 

hundred and Gv -B6 is cswvicsedcecstves coved 197,226 66 
For fulfilling treaties with the Wi inne bagoes, per 

articles of twenty-seventh F ers eighieen 

handred and Gity-hve ws caccrisices cessseseees 73,700 00 


F - fulfilling the articles with the U mpquas and 
Calapootas of the Umpqua Valley, Oregon, of 
the twenty-ninth November, eighteen hundred 


Oe GRRE iv innnk 00086 dab date t deb seines 4 23,980 00 


For fulfilling the articles negotiated November 
eighteenth, eighteen huodred and fifty-four, 
with certain bands of Chasta, Scoton, and 
Cm Obth: CANE. o cdcccdocecxaesadnnede «+. 35,780 00 

For tutfilling treaty with ‘the Rogue River ‘In- 
dians, per articles of fifteenth November, 
eighteen hundred and Gfty-four........... . 

For, tulfiliing the articles negotiated Dy cembe r 
twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
with certain bands of Indians of Puget’s Sound, 
Washington Territory ...... 0.000 ehdaeecnws é 

For fulfilling the artic sles "ne gotiated January 
tenth, eighteen hundred and fifly-five, with 
certain confederated bands of Calapooia, Mo- 
lala, and Clackamas Indians of Oregon.. 

For the increased pay of Indian agents and pay 
of additional agents authorized by the act 
passed the first serteee eighteen hundred and 
eg et re (nde den Biew ks 

For the increase of pay to Indian sub agents, 
authorized by the act passed March first, eigh- 
teen hundred and oe . 

For pay of three [ndian agents in California, ‘pe r 
act twenty-eighth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty, and act passed Maret first, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty five... cosece 12,000 00 

For expenses of the reconnoissance of the bound- 
ary line between the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Rca eee CN GRROn Se RHDSe OS SEECE A Se00 60 

For fulfilling weaty with the Wyandot Indians 
of thirty-first January, eighteen hundred and 
BRP-E PO ns00 cn c0 sosenccsesecncess ances MRD 

For arrearages "due the. c hoctaw Indians under 
various treaty stipulations, as per report on 
statement of the proper accounting officer of 
the Treasury, ansniitted by the Secretury of 


2,150 00 


1,334 00 


eee teen ee 


1,000 00 


6,375 00 


j 


_Appropri ‘ations. 


—$——$ 


the Interior, in answer to a resolution of the 
Senate of the tenth March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, to be paid over or expended for 
the benefit of the Choctaw nation, as may be 
requested by the authorized delegation thereof 
NOW in Washington.......0cccccccccveees seeGI2,208 50 





$15.686,335 90 


By the act making appropriations for the naval 
service, for the year ending thirtieth of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six. 

For pay of commission, warrant, and petty offi- 
cers, and seamen, including ihe engineer corps 
OUTRO DEED 6 dein 30026500000 anne sian avand &3,515,111 90 

For the compensation of the chiefs of Bureau of 
Construcuon, Equipment, and Repair, and of 
Medicine and Surgery, the same as now al- 
lowed to the other chiefs of bureaus of the 
Navy Department. [Indefinite. } 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, 
and all the civil establishments at the several 
navy-yards and stations,...-... 6+. veces 

For paying to the clerks and others in the Wash- 
ington navy -yard the compensation authorized 
by the actapproved April twenty-second, eigh- 
teen hundred aud fifty four. (Indefinite.] 

For provisions for commission, warrant, and 
petty officers, and seamen, including engineers 
and marines, attached to vessels for sea-ser- 
VICE. 000% bee seeeceecesees cecesecesecs seeeeeDGOs200 U0 

For surgeons’ necessaries and appliances for the 
sick and hurt of the navy, including the ma- 
rine COPpS..... Ca tubes ceasccinesees beebecne 

For increase, re pair, armament, and equipment 
of the navy, including the wear and tear of 
vessels in Commission, fuel for steamers, and 


- 124,480 00 


purchase of hemp for the navy..........+..+2,799,500 00 | 


To continue the construction of the six steam 

frigates authorized to be built by an act of the 

first session of the Thirty-Third Congress.. .3,000 000 00 
For Stevens’s war steamer......sceeses ee eee 200,000 OU 
‘To enable the Secretary of the Navy to carry into 

effect the “joint resolution respecting the 

Arctic expedition, commanded by Passed As- 

sistant Surgeon E. K. Kaue.’’..............-.150,000 00 
For ordnance and ordnance stores and simall- 

arms, including incidental expenses....... . » 040,000 00 
For preparing tor publication the American Nau- 


UCAal ALMANAC... es eeeeeeeeeees eo seeeresecese 20,880 00 | 


For the purchase of nautical instruments required 
for the use of the navy, for repairs of the same, 
and also of astronomical instruments ; and for 
the purchase of nautical books, maps and 
charts, and for backing and binding the same., 23,000,00 
For printing and publishing sailing directions, 
a survey, and astronomical ob- 
servations. Siahhsveassaupne .¢$ann eeeeseee 10,000 00 
For mode Is, ‘drawing and copying, postage, 
freight, and transportation, and for working 
lithographic press, including chemicals, for 
keeping grounds in order, for fuel and lights, 
and for ali other contingent expenses of the hy- 
drographical office of the United States obser- 


ee eeeeee 


VRIOLY 00.00.0108 nme sees aneeeneleeenie seeeee 7,600 00 
For continuing the public ation of the series of 
wind and current charts, and for defraying all 

the expenses connected therewith..........5. 18,000 00 
For the wages of persons employed at the Observ- 
atory and Hydregrapbical Office, viz: one litho- 
grapier, One instrument maker, two waich- 

NEN, BNA ONE POLLEL.. 0.00 veccccce sone cocccee 3160 00 


To enable the Secretary of the Navy to pay the 

salary of Professor James P. Espy, for the cur- 

rent fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 

hundred and filly-Six...ccece cess ceeeeeeeeees 2,000 00 

For contingent expenses that may accrue for 

the following purposes, viz: 

Freight and transportation, printing and station- 

ery, advertising in newspapers, books, maps, 

models, and drawings, purchase and repair of 

fire engines and machinery, repairs of and 

attending to steam-engines in navy-yards, pur- 

chase and maintenance of horses and oxen, 

and driving teams, carts, timber wheels, and 

the purchase and repairs of workmen’s tools, 

postage of public letters, fuel, oil, and candles, 

for navy-yards and shore stations, | pay of watch- 

men, and incidental labor, not chargeable to 

any other appropriation, labor attending the 

delivery of stores on civil stations, whartage, 

dockage, &nd rent, traveling expenses of 

officers and others under orders, funeral ex- 

penses, store and office rent, stationery, fuel, 

commissions and pay of clerks to navy agents 

and siorekeepers, flags, awnings, and packing- 

boxes, premiums and other expenses of re- 

cruiting, apprehending deserters, per diem pay 

to persons atteuding courts-martial aud courts 

of inquiry, and other services authorized by 

law, pay to judges-advocate, pilotage and tow- 

age of vessels and assistance to vessels in dis- 

tress, bills of health, and quarantine expenses 

of the United States Navy in foreign ports. ...842,048 00 
For repair of buildings, for the necessary addi- 

tions and repairs to the works for heating the 
* buildings, and support of the Naval Academy 

at Annapolis, Maryland.........0 0.0.00 e00+0++ 25,044 22 
For continuing the sea-wall along the northern 

water front of the academy grounds, grading, 

draining, and filling in low grounds, and for 

keeping the grounds in order.. .........+. . 
For repainting, calking, and for other repairs of 

the floating balance dry dock, basin, and rail- 

way, at thé navy-yard, Pensacola............ 


.. 34,325 00 





| 
| 
| 


.. 23,000 00 | 


10,000 00 | 
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For construction, extension, and completion 
of the following objects, and for contingent 
expenses at the several navy-yards, viz: 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


For completing cooper’s shop and watchmen’s 
quarters ; dredging front of basin ; dock basin; 
sewer and drainage ; removing ledge back of 
timber shed; paving; flue boiler at smithery ; 
repairs of floating dock ; for a new shell-house 
for sate-keeping of sheils ; ; and repairs of all 
Kinds .. .occccccccsoes ste ee eeee ewes eee see eQoe,258 


Boston. 


For removing and altering coal-house at smith- 
ery; stone wall north side of timber-dock, 
and filling area around machine-shop and 
sinithery ; packing-house aud cooperage ; re- 
building dock engine boiler-house; paving » 
area around dry-dock ; paving between sheds 
numbers thirty-one and thirty three; exten- 
sion of city sewer to sea-wall; finishing coal- 
house at rope-walk ; machinery for machine- 
shop and smithery; steam-engine and pump 
for rope-walk ; completing the foundery, boil- 
er, and machine-shop, and necessary tools for 
the same ; and repairs of all Kinds......-....+255,322 00 


New York. 


For extension of smitbery; machinery for smith- 
ery; carpenter’s shop; Oakum shop; quay- 
wall; paving and flagging ; dredging channels; 
timber and knee-slip; dry dock pavement; 
filling in low placesand grading; oakum pick- 
er; and completing the foundery, boiler, and 
machine-shop, and necessary tools for the 
same...... sik aie ion einen acta ucaaat eee «040,946 00 
To pay amount due for iron work for engine- 
HOUSR...cvc0es ssoukeenwan ostececscvces We OO 
For re pairs of all OS OO TTMERTE TES 25,000 00 


Philadelphia. 


For adding sixty feet to ship-house F; roof of 
ship-house F; roof to ship-house G; wharf 
number four; dredging channels; repairs of 
dry-dock; .and repairs of all Kinds............ 66,700 00 


Washington. 


For ordnance building, completing cradle to 
marine railway; extension of boiler shop; con- 
version of ordnance to machine-shop; furge- 
shop for new steam hammer; shoring ways 
in ship-house 'T; lining walls of slip; pave- 
ments, drains, and gutters; grading and filling 
low places; raising roof ‘ot brass foundery ; 
tire-engine house; dredging channels ; reser- 
voir for water; gas-pipes and fixtures, and 
repairs of all Kinds. .% «0.00 caveccesscescsccce LOBges OO 
Norfolk. 
For continuing quay-wall; reservoirs for rain 
water; dredging channels; foundery; engine of 
dry-dock ; carpenter’s work shon; rail tracks 
and cars att. Helena; scows, landing-cranes, 
and derricks ; s.eam-boxes and boilers; piteli- 
house; completing the foundery, boiler, and 
machine-shops, and necessary tools for the 
same; and repairs of ail kinds........5.5....321,317 00 


Pensacola. 


For permanent wharf, deep basin and dredging: 
coping for basin; filling in and paving, aud 
removing sunk caisson; paint shop and coop- 
erage, (to complete ;) repairs of cisterns num- 
bers fourteen, tweuty-five, and twenty-six ; 

water pipes to permanent wharf; guard-house 
at west gate; shel! house; lightning conduct- 
Ors ; railway to spar- house; steam-box ; fire- 
engine house; and repairs of all kinds........150,000 00 

For repairs of officers’? houses, number one to 
thirteen, rebuilding small stables, repairs of 
warrant officers’ houses, guard house, and 


building three kitchens........sssseeseeesese 12,000 00 
° Sackett’s Harbor. 
For repairs of all Kinds.......ccccseessceeesees 2,000 00 


San Francisco. 


For completing store-house ; completing black- 
smith’s shop; completing carpenter’s shop; 
wharf; grading and leveling yard ; houses tor 
quarters ; and repairs of al! Kinds............345,000 00 

For continuation of basin and railway..........400,000 00 

For Hospitats.—4t Boston, Massachu- 

, Sells. 
For repairs of all kinds ........cccccesceccceses 


At New York, New York. 


For inclosing wall; repairs of buildings and 
fences; grading and cemetery; machinery; 2 
labor, und repairs of all Kinds...........++.++ 19,270 00 


It Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


6,000 00 


For repairing lower floor of main building ; im- 


| 
} 
' 


proving wharf property; repairs to furnaces, 
grates, and ranges; gas, house cleaning, aad 
white- washing ; water rent; furniture, and 


repairs to same, and repairs of all kinds....... 7,100 00 
At Norfolk, Virginia. 
For repairs of hospital and dependencies....... 1,200 00 


At Pensacola, Florida. 


For water-closets, lightning conductors, draining 
+ ponds, wal! around burial-ground, and repairs 00 
GEM MOBI, <0 coc cn ceaesscccehe oenenteets eee 
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nas Macazines.—4t Portsmouth, New 
5 Hampshire. 


por repairs of ll BER. sce cds sewers eeeeeeeres $500 00 
At Boston, Massachuseits. 





For fire proof building for loaded shells, house 
or unluaded shells avd workshops, platforms 
fr stowing shot, addition to stere house for 
jun carriages, and for repairs of all kinds..... 22,000 00 


At New York, New York. 


For gunner’s house, a’ Ellis’s Island, machinery, 
and fitting-rpom for its use, gun carriage shop, 
building fom stowing gun-carriages, fire-proof 
building for 7oaded shells, building for unloaded 
shells, shot platforms, stowage, and transpor- 
tation of guns, and for repairs of all kinds....110,000 00 


At Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
For a fire-proof building for loaded shells, pur- 1] 
chase of land, magazine, and keerer’s house, 


H 
and fitung-room for ordnance stores ......... - 20,000 00 | 
At Washington, District of, Columbia. j 


| 


Foracap machine, (Wright’s patent,) rebuild- 
ing experimental battery, and tue! fur ordnance | 
fOUNdETY ..eeeee cece ee veccccecescccces ceeeee 9,500 00 | 

At Norfolk, Virginia. 


i 


For fitting up store-house for filling, shot plat- 
formas, GNA BUR GRIGG. o.oc.0ces cece cccecs secs + 10,000 00 | 


At Pensacola, Florida. 


Fora fire proof house for loaded shalls, fitting 
room for ord: ance stures, gun-skids, shot plat- 
forms, and repairs of magazines............. . 8,000 600 


Marine Corps. 


For pay of the officers, non commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians and privates, clerks, messen- 
gers, Stewards, and servants; for rations and 
clothing for servants, subsistence and addi- 
tional rations for five years’ service of officers; 
for undrawn cl thing and rations, bounties for 
reénlistments, and for pay for unexpired terms | 
Of DUG URE PINGING occas crane axcacs «oc oy 323,233 94 

For provisions for marines serving on shore.... 40,934 75 

Por CHAMIGE hind se dencdsccness Cccccscccecccess S204 UO 

For {tl cicccxetastasdecem sissies tee 20,180 62 | 

For military stores, repairs of arms, pay of arm- 
orer; fur accouterments, ordnance stores, flags, 


drums, fees, and mu-ical instruments........ 9,000 00 
For transp: rtation of officers and tro ps, aud ex- 

penses of recruiting..... Sees accoce eccccccces 12,000 00 | 
For repairs of barracks, and rent 0: temporary 

barracks and offices..........+. ccccecccvcces - 8,000 00 


For contingencies, viz: 
Freight, ferriage, cartage, and wharfage ; com- 
pen-arion to judges-advocate ; per diem for at- 
tending couris- martial and courts of inquiry ; j 
for constant labor, house rent in lieu of quar- 1] 
ters, burial of deceased marines, printing, ad- || 
verlising, stationery, forage, postage, pursuit 
of desert re, candies, oil, straw, furniture, bed 
sacks, spades, shovels, axes, picks, and car- } 
penters’ tools, expense of a horse for messen- 


Appropriations. 








For transportstion of the mails from New York 
to New Orleans, Charlesion, Savannah, Ha- 
vana, and ( hagres, and back ............... $202,378 21 
Por transportation of the mails from Panama to 
California and Oregon. and back. .. ........ 249,242 02 
For the service of the Post Office Department 
for the yeur ending the thirneth of June, one 
thousand eixht hundred and fifty five: 
For transportati »n of the mails, im two steam- 
ships, from New York, by Southampton, to 
Bremew and back, at one hundred thousand 
dollars for each sbip; and in two steamships 
from New York, ly Cowes, to Havre, and 
back, at seventy-five thousand dollars for each 
ship, under the contract with the Ocean Steam 
Navigation Company of New York........... 350,000 00 
For trausporting of the mails between Charieston 
and Havana, under contract with M. C. Mor- 
GO cate Gis Sebctvcnwad bcd dadeue b0dé bees 50,000 00 
For the transportation of the mails across the 
Isthmus Of Panama. .......00. eeceee sees «e+ + 120,000 09 


@18,586,547 41 











By the act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department during the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-six. 


For transportation of the mails.......... 6.6. $5,981,938 00 


| For transportation of the United States mail over 


the Michigan Central railroad, (five hundred 
and eighteen miles,) from the ninth June, 
eighteen hundred and forty nine, to the twen- 


For compensation to William M. Ff. Magraw, tor 
carrying the mail on route number eight thou- 
sand nine hundred aud eleven, from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, to Great Salt Lake City, 
Utah Territory, mouthly, each way, according 
to the contract under which said service is now 
being performed, commencing with the eigh- 
teenth day of August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, and continuing one year............ 36,000 00 

For compensation to Jacob Lall. for carrying the 
mail on route number eight thousand nine 
hundred and twelve, from Independenre, Mis- 
souri, to Santa Fé, Territory of New Mexico, 
monibly, each way, according to the contract 
under whict said service is now being per- 
formed, for one year from the eighteenth day of 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four..... + 22,000 00 

For compensation to George H. Giddings, for car- 
rying the mail on route number twelve thou- 
sand nine hundred, from santa Fé, New Mex- 
ico, to San Antonio, Texas, monthly, each 


ti 


1} 
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To pay to Uriah P. Monroe, his representatives 
Of assigns, a8 payin tull for extra mail service 
on the mail route from Sacramento to ; hasta, 
in the State ef California, commencing Octo- 
ber the first, A. D. eighteru hundred and firy- 
one, and ending July the filteemh, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-tWO..........c.. cc ccuc wees 5.541 66 

To enable the proper Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, under the iastructions of the Avutorney 
General, to inquire whether the convtract made 
by the Postma-ter General with William L. 
Blanchard, for carrying the United States mail 
on route numbered five thousand and sixty. 
six,in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, was violated by the Postmaster General 
Without legal and adequate cause given by 
said Blancuard ; and if it was so violated, then 
to ascertain and allow such damages as he is 
eatitied to in cquity and justice by reason of 
such violation, and that such damages be paid 
to said Blanchard. (indefinite) 





69,840,657 96 





By the act to provide accommodations for the 
United States courts in the city of Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
tr.ct with the public authorities of the city of 
Jackson, Mississippi, for the permanent use of 


|| reoms tor the courts of the United States, in 


the new city hall now in process of construc- 


{ HOM 1 NAL CHY cere ee cecceecceceeeeeeeeeeees #20 000 00 


|| By the act making appropriations for the current 


ty-eighth November, of the same year........ 5,177 60 
For compensation to postmasters...... 2.26.06. 2,150 000 00 
For ship, steamboat, and way letters...... ...... 20,000 08 
FOP WIRDPIG BORER. oc cc ccna ccess sccweces ance 48,000 00 
For office furniture in the post offices.......... 6.500 00 
POR MROOUIOUID 6 occ c tccc cctees cuceciceccasds 100,000 00 

| For mail bags......... Seccuweccenscces secesecs 54,000 60 
For blatKs......+006 padensGaeeetonscanseaceuae "80,000 00 
For mail-locks, keys, and stamps .............. 15,000 00 
For mail depredations and special agents. ...... 58 000 00 
For clerks iu the offices of postimastersa......... 75,000 00 | 
For postage stamps and staroped envelopes...... 70,000 00 | 
For miscellaneous items........... cesses cece 160,000 00 


and contingent expenses of the Indian depart- 


| ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 


various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 


| thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred aad fifty- 
. 


six, and for other purposes. 
For the current and contingent expenses of the 


Indian departinent, viz : 


For the pay of superimtendents of Indian affairs, 
per acts of fifth June. eighteen hundred and 
fifty, twenty-seventh February, eighteen hun- 
dred and fitty one, and third March, eighteen 
Remdivwd cad Gi potm i ks i ddd kn ckasé vscsic $12,500 00 
| For the pay of several Indian agents. per acts of 
fifth June, eighteen hundred and fitly, twenty- 
seventh February, eighteen bundred and fifty- 
} One, and thirty-first July, eighteen hundred 
ORO GRY-GUNE ss cones ccctncteses cesctcvscatee 43,750 00 
For the pay of the several Indian agentes, per act 
| of the thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
| fifty-four, and for arrearages of pay to one in 
the State of New York, one at Green Bay, 
| Wisconsin, one fur the Seminoles west of 
Arkansas, and one for the Indian tribes in 
CUM is 560 u danas cbbeuad seqncaeuudbegsbuaces 15,383 79 
For the pay of interpreters, per acts of thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and thirty four, twen- 
ty-seveuth February, cighteen hundred and 
fitty-one, and thirty first July, eighteen bun- 
GtOG CO GRR no ccna sdbhakduccanesssanat 32,700 00 
For the pay of clerk to superintendent at St. 
Louis, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six......... 1,200 00 


: For the pay of clerk to superintendent in Cali- 
ger, pay of matron, washerwomen, and porter way, according to the contract under which fornia, per act of third March, eighteen hun- 
for the hospital at headquarters .........+.. - 31,500 00 said service is now being performed, com- || dred and fifty-tw0..... ...cccccoceccsecccecs 2,500 00 
For two clerks, or assistants, employed from the | mencing with the eighteenth day of August, || For presents 10 Indiane........cccccscerscevees 5,000 on 
commencement of the present fiscal year, in || eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and con- {| For provisions for Undians.................+s . 11/800 60 
the United States naval astronomical expedi- || tinuing one year, and in lieu of the compensa- | For buildings at agencies, and repairs thereof... 10,000 00 
tion, to be paid as the first or lowest class of || tion therein stipulated............6. 000+ +++ 33,500 00 | For contingencies of the Indian deparument.... 36,500 (0 
clerks...... paket babies pase Ukceds seceeesees 2,400 00 || To continue the fourth section of the act of Con- || e 4 A 
For their compensation for the next fiscal year.. 2,400 00 | gress, approved fifih August, eighteen hundred | Camanches, Kiowas, and “ paches, of Ar- 
For the erection of a marine hospital at Galena, !| and fifty-four, entitled, ‘An act making appro- kansas river. 
[MinOis.... sees ccees bceeececeeccececes oo secs 15,000 00 || riations for the service of the Post Office For second of ten installments for the purchase 
For the purpose of continuing experiments in | epartment, during the fiscal year ending the | of goods, provisions, and agricultural impie- 
testing Licutenant Rodman’s plan of casting \| thirtieth of June, ove thousand eight hundred ments, per sixth articlé treaty twenty seventh 
cannon hollow, so as to effect the cooling of | and fifty-five,” for one year from August fifth, July, eighteen hundred and fifty three........ 18,000 00 
the mass from the interior instead of the exte- |} eighteen nundred and fifty-five, and tha: the For the expenses of transportation o' the second 
HOP. cotacines hes wats oeuseeebes sstusl esecseee 6,000 00 | aliowance granted by said section to the deputy of ten instal!ments of goods, provisions, and 
For transportation of the mails trom New York | postmaster at Washington city, District of agricultural implements, per sixth article treaty 
to Liverp ol and back........ poevcccecces .--819,500 00 || Columbia, of one mill per pound upon the || of twenty-seventh July, eighteen hundred and 
For transportation of the m ils from New York || aggregate weight of public documents printed Hh GRA 5 04 cevenccsneees BE aa 5,000 00 
t) New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Ha- by order of Congress, and deposited in the 1 Cherchies 
vana, and Chagres, and back....... weosdtips 261,000 00 | office of the said postmaster to be mailed, 1] ° 
For transportation of the mails from Panama to | shall be so construed as to commence on ihe For the payment of this sum due the Cherokees, 
California and Ore gon, and back.... .....-..928,350 00 || fifth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- || On account of interest, between the first May, 
For carrying out the contract entered into by the || three. [Indefinite. ] : | eighteen hundred and torty-five, and first May, 
Post Office Department, under the provisions | To establish aud put in operation a semi-monthly eighteen hundred aud forty-six, on stocks of 
of the act approved thirieth August, one thou- | mail, by sea, from san Francisco, in the State | the State of Michigan, held ia trust by the 
sand eight hundred and fifty-two, establishing | of California, to Olympia, in the Territory of 1) Secretary of the Interior, under the treaty of 
4 tri monthly mail by steam vessels, between | Washington, touching at Humboldt Bay, Trin- ||  eiguteen hundree and thirty-five, aud the sup- 
New Orleans and Vera Cruz, via Tampico.... 69,75 00 | = idad, and Crescent city, in the State of Califor- plement of March, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
For transportation of the mails, in two steam- | oe a ee a city or Se, ORs dna sc ccnnead uneneses ctacs CReseccccccece . 20 97 
ships, from New York, by Southampton, to | and Astoria, in the Territory of Uregon ; Shoa Chippewas of Mississippi and ke Supe- 
Sreate and back, at oue hundred thousand \ Water Bay, Port Townsend, in the Territory {| ppe f iene 
doliars for each ship; and in two steamships, of Washington, and at such other points as 1] P 
from New York, by Cowes, to Havre aid back, shall be designated by the Postmaster Gen- |\.For nineteenth of twenty installments in money, 
at seventy five thousand dollars for each ship, ONOR 515. Steaua ated eduaeiccei nites sees -120,000 00 || per second article treaty twenty-ninth July, 
under the contract with the Ocean Steam Nav- To enable the First Comptroller of the Treasury eighteen hundred and thirty-seven...........+ 9,500 CO 
igation Company of New York........ .+++++300,000 00 to examine the claim of William R. Glover and For nineteenth of twenty installments in goods, 
For transportation of the mails between Charles- || Thomas W. Mather, and their associates, and per second article treaty twenty-ninth July, 
ton and Havana. ........ece0e0 escceeseseess 50,000 00 || ascertain and allow such damages as they are eighteen hundred and thirty-seven....  ..... 19,000 60 
For transportation of the mails across the Isth- | entitled to, in justice and equity, in conse- | For nineteenth of twenty installments for the pur- 
mus Of Panama. .....ccece cece ceeeee cece se++100,000 00 | quence of the refusal of the Postinaster Gen- chase of provisions, per second article treaty 
To supply deficiencies in the appropriations for eral to carry into effect the contract entered twenty-ninth July; eighteen hundred and . 
the service of the fiscal year ending the thir- |} into between William R. Glover and Thomas || _ thirty-seven....... Veeeeegeeeese cece teses -. 2,000 60 
tieth of June, one thousand eight bundred W. Mather and the Postmaster General in For nineteenth of twenty insta'iments for th 
and fifty five: / eighteen hundred and fifiy-three. for the trans- purchase of tobacco, per second article treaty 
F ortransportation of the mails from New York rtation of the mails on the Mississippi and | twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred and 
to Liverpool and back.........sssses sees ++590,998 65 || PURVIS 6s ccc cdecddected cctece ceseee ees +:Q00,000 00 bP OBE: ceeds eck sbbdtccsesccccsesss | OE 
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33p Cona....2p SEss. 


For fourteenth of twenty five instaliments in 
money, per fourth article treaty fourth OG- 


tober, eighteen hundred and 4orty two...... £912,500 00 i 


For fourteenth of twenty-five installments in 
goods, per fourth article treaty fourth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two......6-+0++ . 

For tourteen\h of twenty-five installments for the 
support of schools, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
UWO.cccee cece eves sees vase Ce reveccssseseses . 


For fourtenth of twenty-five installments for - 


purchase of provisions and tobacco, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
und FOrty-tWO.... ceecceceeeees ¢ ovens eeseese 
For tulfilling treaties with the Chippewas 
of Lake Superior, so as to conform to the 
treaty concluded on thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty four: 

For expenses (in part) of selecting reservations, 
and surveying and marking the boundaries 
thereof, per second, third, and tweltth articles 
of the treaty of September thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty four.......... pep ebetasene 

For the payment of the Grat of twenty install- 
ments in coin, goods, etc., agricultural imple- 
ments, ete., and education, ete., per fourth 
article of the treaty of September thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and filty-four..... 660 eeee0s 

For the purchase of clothing and other articles, 
to be given to the young men atthe next anou- 
ily payment, as per fourth article of the treaty 
of September thirtieth, eighteen bundred and 
fifty-four........ shb90060000 4450000 00% “onan ° 

For the purchase of agricultural implements, and 
other articles, as presents for the mixed bloods, 
per fourth article of the treaty of September 
thirtieth, eightven bundredand fifty-four...... 

For the payment of such debts as may be direct- 
ed by the chiefs in open council, and found to 
be just and correct by the Seeretary of the [n- 
terior, per fourth article of the treaty of Sep- 
tember thirtieth, eaghteen hundred and fifty- 
1OUF 2. cece vcecesceseee Cor tee reeecesece eeeeee 

For the payment of such debts of the Bois Forte 
bands us may be directed by their chiefs, and 
found to be just and correct by the Secretary of 
the Interior, per twelfth article of the treaty of 
September thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 


NN Onn cca 66 whan ch4nkk.scedes en aeicnss 


For the payment of the firstof tive installments 
in blankets, cloth, &c., to the Bois Forte band, 
per twelfth arucle of the treaty of September 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty four..... 

For the firet of twenty instaliments for the pay of 
six smiths and assistants, per filth and second 
articles of the treaty of September thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty four.,... $0900 00.6 

For the first of twenty installments for the sup- 
port of six smith-shops, per fifth and second 
articles of the treaty of September thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and filly-four...........0065 

For defraying expenses incurred in negotiating 
treaty concluded on the thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, with the Chip- 
pewas of Lake Superior.........-.0005 oceves 


Chippewas of Saginaw. 

For permanent annuity in goods, or other useful 
articles, per fourth article treaty third of Au- 
gust, seventeen hundred and ninety-five..... ° 

For permanent annuity in money, or otherwise, 
per second article treaty seventeenth Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and seven. ........ +++ 

For permanent annuity in silver, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty twenty-fourth September, eighteen 
hundred and nineteen,..........eeceseeeeees > 

For permanent provision for support of black- 
smith, and for farming utensils and cattle, and 
the emplo mentof persons te aid them in agri- 
culture, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
September, eighteen hundred and nineteen, 
and seventh article treaty fourteenth January, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven.........++ 

For education during the pleasure of Congress, 
per sixth article treaty fifth August, eighteen 
hundred and twenty six........ 


teeter eeeeee 


Chickasaws. 
For permanent annuity in goods, per act of 


twenty fitih February, seventeen hundred and 
DINOLY DINO. cee cece cecees 


eee eee eee ee eee eee 


Chippewas, Menomoni-s, Winnebagoes, and 
New York Indians. 


For education during the pleasure of Congress, 
per filth article treaty eleventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty seven. .........eee 


Choctaws. 


For permanent annuity, per second article treaty 
ee November, eighteen hundred and 
VO. ccs 0009.00,000000.000000)00086 0000000 6e0se0 
For permanent annuity for support of light horse- 
men, per thirteenth article treaty eighteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty..... oe 
#or permanent provision for education, per sec- 
Ond article treaty twentieth January, eighteen 

_ hundred ONG OR nnn tne ctnkenteaaen 
For permanent provision for blacksmith, per 
sixth article treaty eighteenth October, eigh- 
teen huadred and wenty, and ninth article 


treaty twentieth January, eigh h e 
and twenty five........ ne ~~ aig _— . 


For permanent provision for iron and steel, per 
sixth article treaty eighteenth October, eigh- 








teen hundred afid twenty, and ninth article 
treaty twentieth January, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five..... eee 


Christian Indians. 


‘for permanent annuity in money, per acts ten- 


ty sixth May, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
four, and twentieth May, eighteen hundred 
and twenly-six......... errr 


Creeks. 


Por permanent annuity in money, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty seventh August, seventeen hundred 
Ond MIMCLY .6ccccncscces bbe pe Oban pahew ide ° 

For permanent annuity in money, per second ar 
ticle treaty sixteenth June, eighteen hundred 
and two..... Chee sacceeves ocleenegeced eb etes 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty twenty fourth January, eighieen 
hundred and twenty-six............. (ooenwne 

For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 
sistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth ar- 
ticle treaty twenty fourth January, eighteen 
hundred aud twenty-six..... .....5. o0sesebe 

For permanent provision for iron and steel for 
shop, per cighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
January, eigiteen hundred and twenty-six.... 

For nineteenth of twenty installments for two 
blacksmiths and assistants, and shops 2nd tools, 
per thirteenth article treaty twenty-fourth 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-two...... 

For nineteenth of twenty installments for iron 
and steel for shops, per thirteenth article treaty 
twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred and 
CRI AWG concn) 2009 0500.064546054005-0.550 00460 

For permanent provision for the pay of a wheel- 
wright, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six.... 

For twenty: fiith of thirty-three installments for 
education, per thirteenth article treaty twenty- 
fourth March, eighteen bundred and thirty- 
two, and fourth article treaty fourth January, 
eighteen hundred and furty-five..........6.. 

For twelfth of twenty installments for education, 
per fourth article treaty tourth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-five....... . 

For blacksinith and assistant, and shop and tools, 
during the pleasure of the President, per fifth 
article treaty fourteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three, .........0e000 cess oe 

For iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per fitih article treaty four- 
teenth February, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
UATOO occ ccesceccccns cece sececevessoecccs oece 

For wagon-maker, during the pleasure of the 
President, per fifth arucle treaty fourteenth 
February, eighteen hundred aud thirty-three... 

For assistance in agricultural operations, during 
the pleasure of the President, per eighth article 
treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six...... seni ceibad shad dees be 

For education, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per fifth article treaty tourteenth Febru- 
ary, eighteen hundred and thirty-three........ 


. 


Delawares. 


For life annuity to chief, per private article to 
supplemental treat, twenty-fourth September, 
eigliteen hundred and twenty-nine, to treaty of 
third October, eighteen hundred and eighteen, 

For life annuities to chiefs, per supplemental 
article to treaty twenty-sixth October, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two. .....02 cssceccecceces 

For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty dol- 
lars, at five per centum, being the value of 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, for educa- 
tion, per resolution of Senate nineteenth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight....... 

For second of eight equal installments for pay- 
ment of five chiefs, per sixth ariicle treaty sixth 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty four......... 

For second of two imstallments, in lieu of per- 
manentanouities, per fourth article treaty sixth 


May, eighteen hundred and fifty-tour......... 74,000 00 


Florida Indians, or Seminoles. 


For twelfth of fifteen installments in goods, per 
sixth article treaty fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and forty-five........scceseeees Ruse 

For twelfth of fifteen installments in money, per 
sixth article treaty fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and forty five, and fourth article treaty 
ninth May, eighteen hundred and thirty-two... 


Towas. 


For arrears of interest in lieu of investment on 
one hundred and fifty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, being for four months, from the 
first March to the thirtieth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, and on fifty thousand dol- 
lars of the same, to the thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, per second 
article treaty nineteenth October, eighteen hun- 
Grog and GT y- GIO nano cocessccccesses cnces 

For interest in lieu of investment on one hun- 
dred and seven thousand five huodred dollars, 
to the first October, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, and on fifty-seven thousand five hundred 
dollars, for the balance of the fiscal year end- 
ing thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and filty- 
six, at five per centum, per second article 
treaty nineteenth October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight, and ninth article treaty sev- 


enteenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 3,500 00 | 





For payment of second installment of fifty thou- 
satid dollars, to be applied, under the direction 
of the President, to agricultural purposes, per 
ninth article treaty seventeenth May, eighteen 








hundred and fifty-four. .....6. cece cere veee « «950,000 09 


Kansas. 


For interest in lieu ofinvestment on two hundred 
thousand dollars, at five per centum, per se-c- 
ond article treaty fourteenth January, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six.......e.000. 


Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, and Piank- 
eshaws. 


For payment of second of three installments in 
money, of thirteen thousand dollars each, for 
purchase of former permanent annuities, and 
relinquishment Of claims and damages, per 
sixth article treaty thirtieth May, eighteen 
hundred aud Alig-Githsicnccodecs ccdcdscader 

For the second Oo! five installments for support of 
blacksmith and assistant, per sixth article 
treaty thirtieth May, eighteen hundred and 
GRY TOs «6045.90 000.0. 9s caudwen Sas New veces vee 

For the second of five instaliments for the pur- 
chase of iron and steel, per sixth article treaty 
thirueth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 

Kickapoos. 

For second installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on one hundred thousand dollars, for 
education, per second article treaty eighteeuth 
May, eighteen hundred and filty four........ 

For the payment of this sum, as second install- 
ment upon two hundred thousand dollars, per 


second article treaty eighteenth May, eighteen 
hundred and GRy-f0ul ccc seecdstedecdes 


Menomonees. 


For the last of twenty installments as annuity, 
in money, per Senate’s amendment to second 
article treaty third September, eighteen hun- 
Gred: ONG WAG OEE vein din searing csdnsscrans 

For the last of twenty instailments for two biack- 
smiths and assistants, per Senate’s amend- 
ment to second article treaty third September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six.. ........... 

For the last of twenty installments for iron and 
steel for shops, per Senate’s amendment to 
secund article treaty third September, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-six... ........26 eeeeee 

For the last of twenty installinenss for the pur- 
chase of provisions, per Senate’s amendment 
to second article treaty third September, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-six.........eeeseeees 

For the last of twenty installments for two thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco, per Senate’s amend- 
ment to second article treaty tuird September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six...........006 

For the last of twenty installments ior farming 
utensils and catt:e, per Senate’s amendment to 
second arucle treaty third September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-Six.......ccccscceccscses 

For the last of twenty installments for thirty bar- 
rels of salt,per Senate’s amendment to second 
article treaty third September, eighteen hun- 
GrOd Rd GB 0. 0k c as neas Hons anbneese co 

For fourth of fifteen installments for pay of miller, 
per fourth article treaty eighteenth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight..........0+ 


Miamies. 


| For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 


sistant, per fifth article treaty sixth October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, and fourth ar- 
ticle treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
GREG 6 6 0.kci an tacee nines beiedensanita 
For permanent provision for miller, in lieu of 
gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, filth article 
treaty twenty-third October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, and fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four......... 
For fifteenth of twenty installments in money, per 
second article treaty twenty eighth October, 
eighteen bundred and forty, and fourth article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
For arrears of nine thousand seven hundred and 
forty-six dollars and fourteen cents, for pay- 
ment in full to Jane T. Griggs, and her hus- 
band, John Griggs, and Sash-o-quash, per Sen- 
ate’s amendwent to fourih article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty four........ 
For interest on investment of two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and [fifty- 
seven dollars and eighty-six cents, at five per 
centuin, for Miami Indians, of Indiana, per 
Senate’s amendment to fourth article treaty 
fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four.... 
For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five per 
centum, for educational purposes, per third 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
Gity- four. .cendsanensoenpadecess shakieneeseee 
For second of six equal annual installments to 
Miamies residing on ceded lands, for purchase 
of former perpetual ond otber annuities, and 
relinquishment of claims, per fourth article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


Migmies—Eel River. 
For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per fourth article treaty third August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninéty-five..........ssse00 


10 000 00 


13,000 00 


720 00 


220 00 


5,000 00 


20,000 00 


20,000 00 


1,440 00 


440 00 


3,000 00 


400 00 


560 00 


150 00 


600 00 


600 00 


12,500 00 


56 92 


11,062 89 


2,500 00 


1,739 11 


500 00 
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o« ‘ ° e ee coe Se 
33p Cona....2p Sess Appropriations. 
— i iene —_ anes 
For permanent annuity in goods or ciherwise, ore Be d if 7 wtih. 6 CUM CU re 
or pe § riron¢ steel for shop, for tw ry 
er PM ibird article treaty twenty first Augus t, phe cg a a lg cam ok iene Saes and Fores of Mississippi. 
igh ween hundred and five.......... e $250 00 article treaty twenty eighth March, eighteen For permanent annuity in goods, or otherwise, 
For permanent annuity ip goods or otherwise, hundred and thirty-six. Fen 50 00 per third article treaty third November, eightee 
00 per third and separate article to treaty thirtieth For gunsmith, for twe nty years. and ‘dariee the ae handred and four.................6 05 Pie. $1,000 00 
September, eighteen hundred and nine........ 350 00 pleasure of Congress, per seventh article treaty For twenty-fourth of thirty installments. ‘oe en- 
Navajoes. oe eighth March, eighteen hundred and Grae’ fanas spe oon per a article treaty twenty - 
Hh .. MEE codes ance tcdys irst September, eigntec ; 
For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the Nava- | Foriron oom steel for shop, for twenty veate. end 680 00 two... ’ oa anak on Dibra nee 20,000 00 
joes, pursuant to the requirements of the tenth during the pleasure of Congress, per seventh For twenty fourth of thirty installments for gun. ' 
00 arucle treaty ninth September, eighteen hun- article treaty twenty-eighth March, eighteen smith, per fourth article treaty twe nty Grat 
dred and TOrty-NiNe......ccccccccreccccessccs 5/000 00 hundred and thirty six..............c0cceees 220 00 September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two. 600 00 
Omahas. For ae farmers aud assistants, for ten years, For oa ny — of thirty installments for iron 
an uring the pleasure of the President, per | and steel for shop, per fourth article treat 
For first of three installments in money or other- || seventh article treaty twenty- eighth Mare oh twenty-first September, eighteen hundred and 
wise, for forty thousand dollars each per an- eighteen hundred and thirty-six. 7 1.600 00 | We Ue xas sccancn eben nabanenesinsanneee 220 00 
num, per fourth article treaty sixteenth March, || For two mechanics, for ten years, end during the ' For twenty-fourth of thirty installments for black 
eigliteen hundred and fifty-four............... 40,000 09 | pleasure of the President. per seventh article smith and assistant, ehop and tools, per fourth 
For ‘first of ten installments for support of a mil- | treaty twenty-eighth March, eighteen hundred article treaty twenty-first September, eighteen 
- ler, per eighth article treaty sixteenth ns and thirty six... aS ¢ hundred and thirty. two 
eoecececescese Scceccecer coese 2 TTR Ree eee we ewww ee v 
00 eighteen hundred and fifty-four...... ....... 600 00 woo 1,200 00 || For wwe nty-fourth of thirty installments fo ™™ 
For first of ten installments for support of hleck- Pawnees. | and stecl for shops, pe 7 fourth “ene le eal 
smith and assistant, per eighth article treaty | For agricultural implements, during the pleasure twenty first Septe ~mbe “rie ighteen hundred and , 
e sixteenth March, eighteen hundred and aity- of the President, per fourth article treaty Dinth thirty-two.... a 
Ra dou tosses sdesenneesasde vies serene azat 720 00 October, eighteen hundred and thirty-three. 1,000 00 Fortwenty fourth of thirty installments, for forty = 
or first of ten installments for support of farmer : barrels of sa > 
per eighth arucle treaty sixteenth March, ere . Pottawatomies. fourth artic ie. cae Fone bien = nae, 
% teen hundred and fifty-four...........ss.0208 600 00 | For permanent annuity in silver, per fourth ar- eighteen hundred and thirty-two oer 1,000 00 
For the erection of a grist and saw-mill, per ticle treaty third an seventeen bundred For interest on two hundred heseund dulhe rs, at , 
eighth article treaty sixteenth March, eighteen ANd MIMCLY-fIVE..Peveseeeeeeees cesses sees 1,000 00 five per centum, per secoud art cle tres 7 
hundred and filty-four......ssccesceseessese 6,000 00 | FOr permanent annuity in silver, per third article twenty-first October, ei eeu heed a tnt 
For the erection ofa simth’s shop, aud purchase ae thirtieth September, eighteen hundred thirty-seven. — — 10.000 00 
of twols therefor, per eighth articie treaty six- MINE. see eeeeesee teen eeee eee neces weeees 500 00 For interest on eight hundred thousand dollars, ; 
00 teenth Mareh, ight en hundred and fifty- | * saty ane ae in ead per third article F oa ‘aeoae > alae ier tie thousend dollars, 
tae, ott ee ke Peat le kcal ooh 200 00 eaty second Octo! ms eighteen hundred and eventh Oc . » -d forty 
For pay ment ot Lewis Sounsosee, (ahalt breed,) eighteen...... Sree e eee te ee eee eaters eeeeeeese 2,500 00 — — , — sane . ais Awe, BPD C0 
in ull for services, per eighth article treaty six- ~ Gerennnens: annuity in money, per second ar- Sacs and Foxes of Missouri. 
0 teenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 1,000 00 aan anes Sr inate ae e.neo 00 F — — installme nt upon forty-eight thou- 
Osages. | For life anauity to chief in goods, per second ; teenth May ean teed on ican. 15,000 
For eighteenth of twenty installments, as an- article treaty twentieth Sepiember, —— For intere st on one hundred and fift Sane ean. , r 
nuity, in money or otherwise, per second hundred and iwenty-eight......6.s.eseeeees 100 00 sand four hundred dollars, at five yer centum, 
article treaty eleventh January, eighteen hun- For permanent annuity ia specie, per sec cond ar- per second article treaty twenty fit st October, 
0 dred and thirty-nine.........e.eeee- . 20,000 00 ticle treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- eighteen hundred aud thirty waves ete 7,870 00 
For eighteenth of twenty installments tor two dred and tWebty-MiNe.....seeeeereceeneeeere 16,000 00 ;  o'antt s 
smitis’ establishments, per second article | ~~ i one - chiefs, per third article treaty Senecas. 
treaty eleven , : . wentieth October, eighteen hundred a 1 - . ’ , i 
0 sen Ceara Searaayy cignnen NaeeE a || a oceccccsnccssesecogserecsercecececeeecne, #20 00|| take cones Srepeincanis neUiine oainein 
For interest on sixty-nine thousand one hundred , For life annuity to chiefs, per third article treaty hundred and seventeen.......... e+ e . . 500 00 
and twenty dollars, at five per centum, being twenty-sixth September, — en hundred and For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth ar- 
the value of fifiy-tour sections of land, set thirty-three , © ap cccecers coccce secs ° ‘ 700 00 ticle treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
0 apart, second January, eighteen hundred and For education during the ple asure of C ongress, hundred and eighteen.............. eottet cake 500 00 
twenty-five, for educational purposes, per Sen- per third article treaty sixteenth October, >- For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools 
ate resolution, nineteenth January eighteen || _ teen hundred and twenty-six. - 2,000 00 during the pleasure of the President, per fourth 
hundred and thirty-eight. ......ceceeeeeeeeees 3,456 00 | For permanent provision for bl: cksmuith and as- article treaty twenty-eighih February, eight 
0 : ‘ : . | sistant, per third aviicle treaty sixteenth Octo- hundred and thirty-o0 r. 7 Sere 
Oitoes and Missourias. ber, eighteen hundred and twenty-six... see 720 00) «For iron and stecl ee sh oO durin * the j asure - 
For the first of three imstaliments, as annuity, For permanent provision ter iron and steel for of the President, per fourth eriele tre pleasure 
in money or otherwise, per fourth article treaty shop, per third article treaty sixteenth arn ty eighth Fe bruary eighteen hua dt 7 ane 
0 fifteenth March, eighteen huodred and fifty- aoe hundred and twe nty-s1X.. o 220 00 thirty-one. a vere 220 00 
OW! cop sacs ces stras beawka ekwehasttccs SO’ OD or education, during the pleasure of Congress, For miller, during the » pleasure of the President. 
For the first of ten installments for pay of miller, | per second article treaty twentieth September, pe muller, during ihe pleasure of the President, 
per seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eigh- || _ eighteen hundred and twenty-eight........... 1,600 00 ary, eighteen hundred nal th ; re 
) teen hundred and fifty-f0Ur.... ...eee ee weer ee 600 00 || For permanent provision for the paymeut of , . 7 ; Perens - 
For first of ten installments for blacksmith and money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and stee!, per Senecas of New York. 
assisiant, per seventh article treaty fitteenth || second ariicle treaty twentieth September, | For permanent annuity, in lieu of interest on 
March, eigiteen hunared and fifty-tour....... 720 00 | eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth siock, per act of nineteenth February, eighteen 
) For first of ten instalimeuts fur farmer, per sev- article of the treaty o} the fifth aud seventeeath hundred and thirty-one.......... sam Ree 
enth article treaty fiiteenth March, eighteen June, eighteen hundred and foriy-six,........ 300 00 | For interest, in lieu of investment, on ‘seventy- , 
undid Gnd BODE acca sccaens cdcataysKess 00 00 || For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- five thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
) For the erection of a grist and saw mill, per sev- sistant, per second article treaty twentieth Sep- act of twenty seventh June, eighteen hundred 
enth article treaty fileenth March, eighteen tember, eighteen hundred and twenty eight... 720 00 SE SAP < visane cccwesdaceed waseesedes née - 3,750 00 
hundred and fifty four. .........sseseeeeee++- 6,000 00 |, For permanent provision for iron and steel for Sp . , 
For the erection of a smith’s shop, and purchase shop, per second article treaty twentieth Sep . Senecas and Shawnees. 
of tools therefor, per seventh article treaty fit- tember, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight... 220 00 «= Fer permanent annuity in specie, per fourth ar- 
teenth March, eighteen hundred and fifty four, 200 60 || For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- licle treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
For payment of Lewis Barnard, for services sistant, per second article treaty twenty-miuth hundred and eighteen...... ....ceseeeeeeeees 1,000 00 
rendered the tribe, per twelith article treaty July, eighteen hundred and tweuty-nine...... 720 00 »«- Por blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
fifteenth March, eiguteen hundred and filty- For permanent provision for iron and steel for during the pleasure of the President, per fourth 
OE. acdc bans Gadi chdednandeisciessn castes, eee shop, per second artic!e treaty twenty-ninth article treaty twentieth July, eighteen hundred 
Ottowas | July, eighteen hundred and t.venty-nine...... 230 00 Ge CIO cng a 6unsdacndialkoancechnaesae 840 00 
: For permanent provision for fifty barrels of salt, For iron and steel for shop, per fourth article 
For permanent annuity, in goods or otherwise, per second article treaty twenty-ninth July, treaty twenticth July, at sbie hundred and 
per fourth article treaty third August, seven- eighteen hundred and twen MY-MINC..ceeee eocce 250 00 thirty-one, 9 O¢gee0 ee cococeroces eereresese 240 00 
teen hundred and ninety-five.............. .- 1,000 00 | For education, during the pleasure of Congress, Aicesteen 
For perm invent annuity, in money or otherwise, — per fourth article treaty twenty seventh Octo For pe a : 
per second article weaty seventeenth Novem- || ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-two........ . 2,000 co ™ eae at cnnety for educational purposes, 
ber, eighteen hundred OS ee 200 00 For interest on 3ix hundred and forty-three thou- es et a article treaty third August, seven- 
For seremnenit annuity in specie, per fourth sand dollars, at five per contum, per seventh - wndr yo ninety-five, and third article 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen | article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth pe aty tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
oe and Cighteen.........eereee rere ceees 1,500 00 June, eighteev hundred and forty-six........++++ 32,150 =n an installment ¢ of inte est, ¢ : at "five dll al 
or per nt a - : : 7 
y ponmaten emnsocnin pa omnes Pottareatomies of Huron. | centum, on forty thousand dian, for educa 
dred and twenty -ONn€.........eeeeeeseeeceeee 1,000 00 For permanent annuity in money or otherwise, tion, per third article ‘treaty tenth ’May, eigh- 
: ; per second article treaty seventeenth Novem- teen hundred and fifty four..............++++. 2,000 00 
Oltowas and Chippewas. ber, eighteen hundred and seven............. 400 00 | Forsecondofeight annual installments of money, 
For interest on two hundred thousand dollars, Quapaws. in payment for lands, por third anticte a” sennee 00 
4 : : ’ n our 
vemaen bs free gen athe grey ae For education, during the pleasure of the Presi- For permanent annuity for educational purpases, — 
teeth Senteed ond thirty Ql ie feck ceaies. 10000 2 dent, per third article treaty thirteenth May, | = fourth article treaty twenty-ninth Septem- 
For education for twenty years, and during the ’ , — hundred ard thirty-three............ 1,000 00 er, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and third 
pleasure of Congress, per fourth article treaty or blac smith and assistant, shop and tools, || article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and 
; ; during the pleasure of the President, per third || fifty-four......... sverese 2,006 
twenty-eighth March, eighteen hundred and 2 | See he beatae oe 00 
; . article treaty thirteenth May, eighteen hundred 7 as , 
Uhirty-SiX.....scececeeeeeecececercccese cesses 53000 00 || ; ? Six Nations of New York 
For missions for tweuty years, and during the and thirty-three... 10 -eeeeeccssee cece ceeeees 840 00 . 
pleasure of Congress, per fourth article treaty For iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure For permanent annuity, in clothing and other 
twenty-eighth Maret, eighteen hundred and | of the Frenident, per Gee anise wen Ge Roce eens, ae Re Saas Seay Came 
ica cnsannceus wischadiannnestanscktan COODGD | — May, ne on — thirty-three, 220 00 | November, seventeen hundred and ninety-four, 4,500 00 
For vaccine matter, medicines, pay of physi- } oer third aan abe Game tine, ae Siour of Mississippi. 
cians, 80 long as the Indians remain on their teen hundred and thirty-three » 6 600 00 || For interest on three hundred thousand dollars 
reservations, per fourth article treaty twenty- 1 Aan ge ee at five per centum, per secoud article treat , 
eighth March, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, 309 00 | | Rogue Rivers. twenty-ninth September, eighteen hundred a 
For three blacksmiths and assistants, for twenty | For second of sixteen installments in blankets, | thirty-eeven.......... Os SeceBccccveccsesecece 15,000 00 
years, and during the pleasure of Congress, clothing, farming utensiis, and stock, per third || For nineteenth of twenty installments in goods 
per seventh article treaty tweuty- eighth March, article treaty tenth 8 be t L | r second articl ; 
hundred and thirty-six seve 2,160 00 || Reiiiicdetencnisctanstcoun Il Be SananOneninanimeeen 
eighteen Y-BIKs veer vveees , dred and fifty-thret.......ssescsscseseseseees 250000 |! ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven....... 10,000 00 
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For nineteenth of twenty installments for the pur- 
chase of medicines, agricultural implements, 
and stock, and for the support of phyrician, 
farmers, and blacksmiths, and for o. ber bene- 
ficial objects, por second article treaty twenty- 
ninth September, erghteen hundred and thirty- 
seven . 

For nineteenth of twenty installments for provis- 
jons, per second article treaty twenty-ninth 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 

For fitth of fifty instaliments of interest, at five 
per centum, on one million three bundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and filty- 
one 

Vor fifth of fifty installments of interest, at five 
per centum, on one hundred and tweive thou- 
rand dollars, being the amount in lieu of the 
reservations set apart in the third article per 
Senate's amendment to treaty twenty-third 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-one.......... 

For fifth of fifty installments of interest, at five 
per centum, on one million one hundred and 
sixty thousand dellars, per fourth article treary 
fitth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-one.. 

For fitth of filty installments of interest, at five 
per centun, on #ixty-nine thousand dollars, 
being the amount allowed in lieu of the reser- 
vation of Jands set apart by the third article per 
Senate’s amendment to treaty fifth August, 
eighteen hundred and fily-one..... ones we one 

For expenses of transportation of annuity, goods, 
and provisions, to the Sioux of Mississippi, 
during the fiecal years ending the thirtieth of 
Jnne, eighteen hundred and filty-five, and 
thirtieth of June, eighteen buudred and fifty- 
WAX were veer 


Stockbridges. 


For interest on sixteen thousand five hundred 
dollars, at five per centum, per ninth a‘ticle of 
treaty of twenty-fourth November, eighteen 
handred and forty-eight 


eeeeee 


seen eee eee steee wee 


Treaty ef Fort Laramie. 


For the fifth of ten instaliments, in provisions 
and merchandise, for payment of annuities and 
transportation of the same to certain tribes of 
Indians, per seventh article of treaty of seven- 
feenth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, and Senate’s amendment thereto 


Umpquas, (Cow Creek Band.) 


‘or eecond of twenty installments in blankets, 
clothing, provisions, and stock, per third arti- 
cle of treaty tenth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three .... 


Utahs. 


For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the Utahs, 
pursuant to the requirements of eighth article 
of treaty thirtieth December, eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine 


Poe PP eee ee eee eee eee) 


Winnebagoes. 


For twenty-seventh of thirty installments as an- 
nuity in specie, per second article of treaty first 
August, eighteen handred and twenty nine... 

Fer twenty-fourth of twenty-seven instaliments 
as annuity in specie, per third article of treaty 
fifteenth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two 

Fer twenty-seventh of thirty installments, tor 
fifty barrels of salt, persecond article of treaty 
first August, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
nine 

For twenty-seventh of thirty installments, for 
three thousand pounds of tobacco, per second 
article of treaty first August, eighteen hundred 
AN LWENLY-MINE .... ccc ceeeen cere ceces aseee 

For twenty-fourth of twenty-seven installments, 
for one thousand five hundred pounds of to- 
bacco, per fifth article of treaty fifteenth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-two...... 

For twenty-seventh of thirty installments, for 
three blacksmiths and assistants, per third 
article treaty first August, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine , eves swsenis eee 

For twenty seventh of thirty installments, for 
iron and steel for shop, per third article of 
treaty first Aagust, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-nine ...... eeeee one 

For twenty seventh of thirty installments, for 
laborer and oxen, per third article of treaty first 
August, cighteen hundred and twenty nine... 

For twen'y- fourth of Lwenty-seven installments, 
for education, per fourth article of treaty fif- 
teenth September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 

For twenty-fourth of twenty-seven installments, 
for six agriculiurists, purchase of oxen, plows, 
and other implements, per filth article of treaty 
fifteenth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty two as 

Fer twenty-fourth of twenty-seven installments, 
for the pay of two physicians, per fifth article 
Of treaty fifteenth September, eighteen bun- 
dred and thirty-two......... es 

For interest on one million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, per fourth ar- 
ticle of treaty first November, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven........... eeedess ese 

For ninth of thirty installments of interest on 
eighty-five thousand dollars, at five per cen- 
tum, per fourth article of treaty thirteenth Oc- 
tober; eighteen bundred and forty-eixi civics. 


serene eee eee es enee 
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300 00 | 
| 
2,160 00 | 
| 
| 
660 00 | 
|| 
365 00 | 


3,000 00 


| For permanent provisio 





Appropriations. 
Wyandots. 


For permanent annuity in specie, per third article 
of treaty seventeenth March, eighteen liuudred 


GE TOKAI Oe. 0 690. 5srcceksasccensscevssreccht gee OO 


For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 
sistant, siiop and tools, per eighth article of 
treaty seventeenth March, eighteen hundred 
and forty two....... 


eee ORO e meee een eeeee 


for iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article of treaty seventeenth 
March, eighteen hundred and forty two..... ° 
For permanent provision for education, per fourth 
article of treaty seventeenth March, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two........ in inhie ae 
For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
seivice in Washington Territory............. 
For the expenses of adjusting difficulties, and 
reventing outbreaks among the [ndians in 
Grashingion Territory, prior to and during the 
fiscal year ending thirtieth June, one thousand 
eight hundred and filty-six.......... aiken as 
For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in California, embracing expenses of 
travel of the superintendent and agents....... 
For the pay of physicians, smiths, carpenters, 
and agricultural and mechanical laborers, on 
the reservations in California... .....s0... eens 
For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians in California, to three 
military reservations, in accordaiuce with the 
plan submitted by the superintendent of Indian 
affairs of that State, and approved by the Pres- 
ident 
For the general incidental expenses of the In- 
dian service in Oregon Territory............ . 
For adjusting difficulties, and preventing out- 
breaks among the Indians in Oregon Territory, 
For expenses of insurance and tranportation of 
annuities, payable to Indian tribes in the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon...... 


seer 


For riyment of the liabilitiea incurred for the 


Indian service in Oregon, under the super- 
vision of the late superimtendent 
For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in the Territoty of New Mexico...... 
For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in the Territory of Utah.............. 
For compensation of three special agents, and 
four interpreters, for the Indian tribes of 
Texas, and for purchase of preseats.......... 
For actual necessary expenses incurred, and that 
may hereafter be incurred, by officers of the 
Indian department in the rescue of prisoners 
from [Indian tribes, and returning them to their 
homes, and for expenses incident to the arrest 
and confinement within the territory of the 
United States, by order of these officers, of 
persons charged with crimes against Indians, 


| To meet the necessary expenses of colonizing, 


supporting, and furnishing agricultural imple- 
For the purpose of enabling the proper depart- 
ment to adopt such measures as may be ne- 
cessary fur opening communications with the 
Texas Comanches and Apaches, who have not 
heretofore been parties to any treaties with the 
United States...... Ce ssee secces . oe 
For reimbur-ing to John W. Whitfield, late agent 
for the Indians on the Upper Platte, the amount 
expended by him for ransom from the Chey- 
ennes, and clothing, and transportation to the 
States, of one white and ten Mexican pris- 


office, under the appropriation per act of Au- 
gust five, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, for 
one year. tee eeeseee 
For paying the expenses of one commissioner 
and two clerks, employed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the investigation directed by the reso- 
lution of the Senate of fuurth August, eighteen 
hundred and fiNy-four........... isaac 
For collecting, removing, and subsisting the In- 
dians of California (as provided by law) on two 
additional military reservations, to be selected 
as heretofore, and not to contain exceeding 
twenty five thousand acres each, in or near 
the State of California....... 


seen eeee Cee meee ww eeee eee 


eeee eee tenes 


|| For the purpose of enabling the President to treat 


with, and arrange the difficulties existing 
ainong, the Stockbridge and Munsee Indians 
of Lake Winnebago, in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, arising out of the acts of Congress of third 
of March, eighteen hundred and forty-three, 
and August sixth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
Bix, and the treaty of twenty fourth of No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, in 
such manner as may be just to the Indians, and 
with their assent, and not inconsistent with 
the legal rights of whi'e persone who may re- 
side on the Stockbridge reserve, of the claim 
ofthe United States under the treaty of eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight.......csesesscccsccce 
For the completion of the collection of the sixth 
and last volume of the statistics and other in- 
formation of Indian tribes, authorized by the 
act of third of March, eighteen hundred and 
forty seven, and subsequent acts. 


To pay to the North Carolina Cherokees em- 
braced in the roll of John C. Mullay, or the 
legal representatives of such of them as have 
died since their enrollment, the sum of fitty- 
three dollars and thirty-three cents, respect- 
ively, for the expenses of their removal and 

iu trust by the United 


subsistente, nuw Leld 


eevee ee «125,000 00 


840 00 || 
270 00 


500 00 } 
30,000 00 


10,000 00 


| 
28,850 00 || 


54,300 00 


10,000 00 || 
10,000 00 || 


3,000 00 | 


10,060 00 


25,000 00 
20,000 00 


15,000 00 


5,000 00 || 


86,430 00 


10,000 00 
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States, according to the terms of the fourth 
section of the act of twenty-ninth July, anno 


S090, 


Domini eighteen hundred and forty eight.... - $42,290 gg 


To enable the President of the United States to 
carry Out, in good faith, the recent treaties 
with the Ottoes and Missourias, Omahas, (el- 
awares, lowas, Sacs and Foxes of Missouri, 
Kickapoos, and the united tribes of Kaxkas- 
kias and Peorias, Piankeshaws and Weas, 
Shawnees and Miamies...... 


eee eee e anes 


| To enable the Secretary of War to execute the 


contract entered into by Joel R. Poinsett, 
late Secretary of War, on the twelfth day of 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty nine, with 
Jean B. Faribault, and Pelagie, his wife, pur- 
suant to a joint resolution of Congress, ap- 
proved the thirteenth of February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine....ccceseccesccesces 





2,263,8 





20,000 00 


2,1000 06 
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By the act making appropriations for the 


Support 


of the Military Academy, for the year endin 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred val 


fifty-six. 


For pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and mu- 


sicians...... Co ccerce cvccccccvcccesccescces cee, 106 OO 


For commutation of subsistence.......scsccees. 


2,044 00 


For forage for officers’ horses.........6++-0+++. 864 00 
For general repairs and improvements of aca- 
demic buildings, barracks, mess-rooms, offi- 
cers’ quarters, stables, roads, fences, parade 
and drill grounds, miscellaneous and incidental 
expenses, fuel, furage, and departments of in- 
SUFUCTION.... eeseecceeerseceee eoeceesseseee 30:070 00 
| For gradual increase and expense ot library...., 1,000 00 
| For expenses of the board of visitors............ 4,160 00 
|| For forage for artillery and cavalry horses...... 8,640 00 
| For replacing dead and worn out cavalry and 
artillery NOPs€S.......ceee-eeecceseecsscecees 1,000 00 
For furnishing hospital for cadets.............. 500 00 
| For deficiency for expenses of the board ef vis- 
itors, for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and filty-five............. . 688 52 
For additional pay allowed to enlisted men, em- 
ployed on extra duty as mechanics and la- 
borers, per act of fourth of August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen huudred and fifty- 
AVC... cccccecccccccccccccccocesccescccccccccs 2,008 40 
$146.940 92 





By the act for carrying into effect the convention 
upon the subject of claims between the United 
States and her Britannic Majesty, of the eighth 
of February, one thousand eight hundred and 


fifty-three. 


To pay the amount awarded by the commission 
to the British subjects, claimants under the 
convention, which sum shall be paid to the 
duly authorized agent of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Government, deducting therefrom, pur- 
suant to the sixth article of the said convention, 
On account of the expenses of the said conven- 
tion, such ratable proportion, not exceeding 
five per cent. of the whole amount awarded to 
both citizens of the United States and British 
subjects, as may be sufficient to defray the 


BAId EXPENSES... cee ceces cecccececccees ov ee Gor? 102 &8 


By the act for the relief of Jacob McLellan. 


| For part of the penalty imposed upon the ship 


George Turner, and paid by the said McLel- 
lau, in December, eigh hundred and fifty- 
one, for an alleged vi of the taws of the 
United States restricting the number of passen- 
gers in merchant vessels..........ceseecceees 


$450 00 


By the act for the relief of James S. Graham and 


Walter H. Finnall. 


For the losses sustained by said Grabam and 
Finnall, by reason of the abandonment, by the 
Postmaster General, of two contracts made by 
that officer with them for the transportation of 
the mail from Washington to Fredericksburg, 
aud from Fredericksburg to Richmond, which 
contracts bear date the third day of December, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and forty 


SEVEN secesececeeecesesesecscssesscesscesses $3,000 0 


——_—- 





By the act for the rel pbc sdier General John 
E. ‘Wool. 


For double rations, from the twenty-first of July 
eighteen hundred and twenty one, to the thir 
of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, 
being the same as have been allowed by War 


Department to other officers of the staff. ....{{ndefinite. ] 


we 


= 


By the act for the relief of Purser Francis B 


Stockton. 
For the amount of loss sustained by him by 


reason of making his deposites of public money 
in the Phenix Bank, Charlestown, Massachu- 


GES... eeee SRS e Sete e et eee eee Heese ereerer® 


$67 67 
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) 69 
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‘By as act for the relief of Thomas B. Parsons. 


For disability received while in the naval ser- 
wee of tue United States, in the successful ef- 
fort to save the lives of seven persons, the sum 
ot three dollars per month froww the first day of 
Seprember, eighteen hundred and eight, to the 
firstday of June, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five, the same being the difference between the 
rate of pension of a seaman and that of a cox- 
ewain, Which grade he filled at the time of the 
$963 00 


[DJULY eeseeceeeenecesenees 


Cerra tere wreeeeee 


By the act for the relief of Thomas Butler. 


For extra work performed and materials fur- 
nished in the construction of a light-house on 
Execution Rocks, in Long Island Sound, by 
order of the engineer in charge, and not within 
the terins of a contract executed by said Thum- 
as Buder for the coustrucuon of satd light- 
house, on the fourth day of August, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven...... p60ees ence cees ee OO 


By the act for the benefit of Charles J. Porcher, } 


acting purser of the sloop-of-war Falmouth. 
For his services as acting purser of the United 
States sloop-ot-war Falmouth, whilst ou aer- 
vice in the Pacific ocean, trom the date of the 
death of Purser Wiltiam B. Hartwell anul the 
appomtnent of Join Y. Masun, junior, in his 
sivad, to wit, from the twellih day of July, eigh- 
teen hundced and torty nine, to the fourteeath 
day of March, eighteen buudred and titty, de- 
ducting Uleretrom the amount paid to the said 
Porcher fur the same period a3 commainder’s 

clerk... ° 


sete ee ears were eeeee 


By the act for the relief of William Duer. 


For necessary expenses incurred by William 
Duer, while cou-ul of the United States at the 
port ot Valparaiso, in Chili, during tne year 
eighteen buudred and fifty-two, in the support 
and dcfeuse of William N. Stuart, aun Aweri- 
can citizen, arrested and arcaigued beloce the 
courts of Ciili upon a charge of murder, and 
for the transportauon of said Stuart tw the Uui- 
ted States atter his relcase, together with an 
equitable advance upon the amouut thus a-cer- 
tained, tor the use uf the money during the 
INLETVAl. ccc cere crecee Cocccccccesccecs + ++++[{ Indefinite. } 


By the act for the relief of Susan Coody, and | 


others. 
For property destroyed near Fort Gibson, by 
United States soldiers, on the twelith of March, 
eighteen hundred and forty-five, in the propor- 
tion and suis respectively due them, accord- 
ing to the report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the Senate, of date June twenty- 
four, eighteen hundred and filly........++. .. $1,992 6 


) 





By the act for the relief of the legal representatives | 


of James Erwin, of Arkansas, and others. 


For the aciual losses he sustained in conse- 
quence of a contract he made with the United 
States in September, eighteen huudred and 
thirty-four, to supply provisions and lrauspour- 
tation for the use of the Creek Indians ex- 
pected to emigrate from the eastern to the west- 
ern side of the Mississippi river, but who did 


NOL CMDIZLALE. co ceeceeccers denies ehecwnssess [ indefinite.) | 


For the actual losses sustained in consequence 
of a contract made by said Erwin and Daniel 
Greathouse, in his lifetime, and the United 
States, in December, eighteen huudred and 
thirty five, to supply provisions and transpor- 
tation fur the use uf the Seminole Indians ex- 
pected tu emigrate from the eastern to the west~ 
ern side of the Mississippi river, but who failed 
LO CMIQTALE....s.eceeeseereceees 


By the act for the relief of the representatives of | F 








| i 


ceeceeeecoee{Lndefinite.] | 


eeececceses{ Indefinite. } 


Thomas D. Anderson, deceased, late consul of 


the United States at Tripoli. 


For contingent expenditures of said consulate 
, from the thirty-first of December, in the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one, up to the pe- 
riod when he ceased acting as such con-ul, and 
in tull tor all claims for such expenditures and 
other demands arising out of said consulate, 
after said thirty-first December, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-one, to allow them atthe rate 
of seven hundred and fitty dollars per annum 
during the said period........++- 


eseeeeeeee[ Indefinite. ] || 


Appro priation . 


the Sioux, while the said Hogan was convey- 
ing said cattle to a post of the United States 

at or near Fort Snelling. in pursuauce of a von- 
tract entered into by Ainos J. Bruce, sub-agent 
on the part of the United States fur the Siwux 


IRON «oc. baeeteincesces wiccnquutsnakiae ae $500 00 





By the act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Colonel John H. Stone. 


For the half-pay of a colonel in the continental 
line of the Army of the United States, the said 
half pay to commence on the first day of Au- 
gust, seventeen hundred and seventy-nine, and 
to terminate ou the fifth day of October, eigh- 
teen huudred and four, the day of his death. 
The same being then due and unpaid to the 
said Colonet John H. Stone, in virtue of the 
resolution of Congress, of the twenty sixth of 
August, seventeen hundred and seveuty six..[{ [nde finite. } 








By the act for the relief of the children and heirs 
\| of Major General Baron DeKalb. 


For claims for services and sacrifices in the war 
|| Of the Revolution......cees cece 


By theact for the relief of Sylvester Humphrey and 
the heirs of Alexander Humphrey, deceased. 
For rebuilding the wharf at Staten Isla.d after 
it had been destroyed by the storm of the third 


of September, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
ONGo. oe ccccccvccececocecese 





By the act for the relief of William Hankins. 


For all claim against the United States growing 
out Of a coutract made On the filteenth of Au- 
gust, Ove thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
five, fur the delivery of wood at Fort Johnson, 
in the State of North Carolina.... .........4. $244 80 


By the act for the relief of the administrators of 
Oliver Lee, deceased. 


For the amount of a judgment recovered by the 
|| said Oliver Lee against Pierre A. Barker, 
formerly collector ot the port of Buffalo Creek, 
in the circuit court of the Wniied States for 
the vorthern district of New York, in the sec- 
| ond circuit, and which was duckeied on the 
| — August, eighteen hundred and forty- 
WOE ..ccccoes cen ceessecccescoetes Cccccccesee 





$580 32 





| By the act for the relief of Samuel A. Belden and 
Company. 


For the duties paid by Samuel A. Belden and 
Company, to the officers of the United States 
charged with their collection, in the city of 
Matamoros, in the Republic o: Mexico, whilst 

| that city Was in the military possession of the 

United States, upon merchandise, except to- 

bacco, imported by them into Matamoros 

during that period, which, after the restoration 

of peace between the two countries, they were 

deprived of, either in the form in which im- - 

ported, or in the proceeds of sales, by illegal 

se.zure, cOnfisca.ion, sequestration, or their 

forced abandenment of the same by the judi- 

cial authoriues of the Mexican Government .{ Indefinite. } 





By the act for the relief of E. J. McLane. 


For his services and expenses as inspector of the 
| customs in the collection district of Brazus de 
St. Jago, iu the State of Texas, while serzing 
and detaining horses and mutes smuggled imto 
the United <tates from Mexico..........+54. $1,692 45 











| 
| 
| 

' 

' 
| 


| By the act for the relief of Polly Carver, widow 


and executrix of Nathan Carver, deceased. 


or the payment and full satisfaction of the 
| claims against the Government of the said 
| Polly Carver, as widow and executrix of the 
|| said Nathan Carver, deceased....... 


} 
| 


By the act for the relief of Lincoln Bates. 


For the damages sustained by him as a night 
watchman iu the public stores at New York, 
in July, one thousand eight huudred and forty- 
nine, in suppressing a fire therein, being the 
amount of his account, as now on file io the 
Treasury Department........-.++. eobd cesses 


| 
| 
} 


i 


$55 00 








By the act for the relief of the administrator of, By the act for the relief of Eleanor Hoople, of 


Thomas Wishart. 


For five years’ full pay of a lieutenant of infantry 
in the continental line of the Army of the 


United States, ia the war of the Revolution. .[Indefinite.) 





By the act for indemnifying Moses D. Hogan, 


the Province of Canada. 


|| For care, services, and attention rendered by 
herzelf and husband, in eighteen hundred and 
fourteen, to David Holden, an American sol- 
GiCT. ce cece ence cececees eeeeeecccccevceeess ° 


for cattle destroyed by the Indians in eighteen | By the act for the relief of the legal representatives 


hundred and forty-two. 


For cattle taken or destroyed, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two, by 9 
band of Indians, suppowed to be a portion of 


of John Putnam. 


For his services and money paid for the United 
| States at the post of Genesee, New York..... 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Se 


$795 78 | For care and charge of the public property at the 


437 
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By the act fer the relief of Gilbert C. Russell 


For full satisfaction of all balance of claims and 
demands of every description in his favor 
against the Government of the United Staces, 
growing out of, or in any manner connected 
with, the construction of the fort at Mubiie 
Point, in the State of Alabama...... . . 


By the act for the relief of the heirs of Larkin 
Smith. 


For five years’ full pay of a captain of cava!ry, 
the same being due the said Lurkin Smith for 
services as a captain of ca alry in the Army of 
the United States in the war of the Revolu 


Oc cdcee cccccc cccecceess sete eccces eee cece Indefinite. 





By the act for the relief of the widow and children 
of Ezra Cnapman, deceased. 


For seven years’ half pay of Ezra Chapman, 
the tather of the aturesaid Ezra Chapman, de- 
ceased, Who was anu ensign in the army of the 
Revolution, and died in the service of the 
United States, on the first day of September, 
seventeen hundred and seventy-eight, and 
which sum of money was due to the said Ezra 
Chapman, deceased, on account o! the ser- 
vices of his said tather, by the provisions of 
the resolution of Congress passed the twenry- 
fourth day of August, seven‘een hundred and 
CSAZULY oocevesccccsccccecces erccccvece oeecncee 


By the act for the relief of Medford Caffey, of the 


State of Tennessee. 


For full compensation for his horse and equi- 
page lost in the Seminole campaign of eighteen 
hundred and eighteen......0..ccceseeeees ee. 9106 00 


By the act for the relief of William Hagerty. 


For full payment of his claim for grading the 
street around the Capitol inclosure........... $964 80 


| By the act for the reliefof Don B. Juan Domercaq, 


a Spanish sulsject. 


| For a quantity of tobacco belonging to him, and 
| taken and used for purposes of defense, by 
order ot Colonel Childs, at the siege of Puebla, 
in Mexico,in the year eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, and to allow and pay said Domercq 
for so much of said tovacco, nut exceeding in 
quantity seven bondred and twenty-one bales, 
and ata price not exceeding twenty-fuur dollars 
the bale, as shail be proved, to the satisfaction 
ot said secretary, to have been destroyed or 
lost in consequence of said tobacco having 
been taken and used as aforesaid..........+5 17,304 00 
| Forthe injury done to eight hundred and twenty- 
| three bales of tobacco returned to him atter 
being used in barricading the streets, &c., of 
Hh ' FDR cacsrdddccpes # 60kd Kage tabdccee weave 


823 00 


$18,127 00 





By the act for the relief of Zachariah Lawrence, 
of Ohio. 


For his portion of the prize money for capturing 
and takinginto the port of Passamaquoddy, in 
eighteen hundred and thirteen, the British 
sloop Veniure...... be nad enbaasettssineneas $2,645 40 


To each of the other persons composing the boat's 
crew, severally, or to their legal repre-enta- 
tives, the sum of thirteen hundred and twenty- 
| two dollars and seventy cents, as the share of 
| each in the capture of the saul sloop Venture, 
| on satisfactory proof being made to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of there being such per- 
sons, or their legal representatives..........[Indefinite.] 








By the act for the relief of Mrs. Helen Mackay, 
administratrix of Lieutenant Colonel A2neas 
McKay, late a deputy quartermaster in the Uni- 
ted States Army. 


For the amount of the receipt of Captain William 
D. McKiseack, dated the first day of May, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-seven, as wel! as the 
receipt of the said Captain William D. McKis- 
* sack for a similar amount, dated the fourteenth 
day of August, eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven...... cocce case cnccedccsece secccescecd $50.°00 10 





By the act for the relief of John R. Bowes, agent 
in charge of the property of the United States 
at Michigan City, in the State of Indiana, and 
of Isaac S. Smith, of the City of Buffalo, New 
York. 

For all claims of said Bowes againat the United 
States for services ax said agent in charge of 


the property of the United States at Michizan 


CHP occa duce ndenan cacn pede dennenahbanecactee $470 33 


city of Buffalo, up to the thirtieth day of April, 


) 
. 
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eighteen hundred and fifty-three, by the said 
Isaac 8. Smith, under the direction of the 


Topographical Bureau.......eccce cece ceeeees 452° 





By the act for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of Joseph Savage, deceased. 


For five years’ full pav of a surgeon’s mate in the 
continental line of the army of the Revoluuon, 
being the full amount of the sum due to the 
said Joseph Savage, deceased, for commuta- 
tion of half-pay as surgeon’s mate in the Vir- 
ginia continental line of the revolutionary 
BIIMY.ossccvccccscsevcsevcceces coos vevecece { Indefinite. ] 


By the act for the relief of Daniel Searle and Co., 
for extra service rendered (he Post Office Depart- 
ment of the United States. | 

For extra services rendered under the orders of 

the Post Office Department during their con- 

tract, made in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five, for carrying the mail on routes numbers | 
nine hundred aud fifly six, pine hundred and | 
eeventy nine, and eleven bundred and fifty- 
seven, from Jersey City to Owego, in the State } 
of New York, and to allow him a,pro rata 
compensation for said extra service........-[indefinite.] 





By the act for the relief of Charles W. Carroll. 


For compensation and damages for injuries sus 
tained by him by reason of his wrongful arrest 
and imprisonment as a deserter from the Ariny 
Of the United Siates...cccccccscccccccssccses 0,000 OO 


By the act for the relief of Henry S. Sanford. 


For the amount of the difference between the 
salary received by lim as secretary of jegation 
a! Paris, from the fourteenth day of May, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-three, to the twenty- | 
second day of January, eiguteen hundred aud 
filty-four, and a salary of a chargé d’affaives 
for the same period, together with the usual 
outfit of a chargé d’affaires........ ccc eee ee 36,223 &2 

For necessary clerk hire paid by him while sec 
retary of legauon at Paris, the lurther sum of, 1,170 63 


S794 45 


By the act for the relief of the children and grand- , 
children of Thomas Morris. 


For the full amount of half-pay for seven years, 
due the said Morris as a captain of artillery in 
the Georgia line on the continental establish 
nent in the revolutionary war, and who died 
in the service of the United States during said 

Co wrececevecce coe eve eee cae »++( Indefinite. ] 


By the act for the benefit of the heirs of Philip R. 
Rice, deceased. 


- or the loss of a vessel in the service of the Uni- 
ted States, during the war of the Revolution... $3,450 00 


By the act for the relief of William G. Howison. | 


For all services as a member of the Auxiliary 
Guard ot the city of Washington...... ecenee0 $167 60 


BY the act for the relief of William G. Preston. 


To reimburse him for subsisting his command, 
and foraging the horses of his company, from 
Ozark to Washington, in Hempstead county, 
in the State of Arkansas, during the war with 
MeZICO...0 cccvcovccsssccceses ve 


By the act for the relief of Sarah Morris, only heir 
of Robert Mitchell, deceased. 


For services as one of the captors of the Algerine 
vessels taken by the American squadron under 
the command of Commodore Decatur........ $123 73 


By the act for the relief of George W. Torrence. | 


For his gallant military services at the National 
Brivge, Mexico, on the ninth of September, 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven, and for ex- 
traordinary expenses incurred by him in con- 
sequence of wounds received by him in the 
Uuited States service......... casda Wk ee 





By the ect for the relief of Andrew H. Patterson. | 
Por mail bags manufactured by him under a con- 
tract with the Post Office Department entered 


into on the twenty-third of May, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty........ ee 


By the act for the relief of Stephen Lutz, of New 
York. 


For the amount paid for thirty-one cases, con- 
taining machinery and apparatns for the light, 
or lant-ro of a light-honse, imported into the 
port of New York, in the United States, and 


f 


| 
| 
| 





Appropriations. 
which were, through mistake or inadvertence, 
sold by public sale, made by the direction of 
the then collector of the port of New York, as 
being property liable to the payment of duties, 
and which had remained in public store for 
more than nine months without being claimed 
by any person, and on which no duties or ex 
peuses of storage had been paid { Indefinite. } 


By the act for the relief of the heirs of Lieutenant 
Andrew Finly. 


For one year’s extra pay as a lieutenant in the 
Pennsylvania line in the continental establish- 
ment of the war of the Revolution, as promised 
in the resolves of Congress............. .-..[Indefinite. } 


By the act for the relief of Ferdinand Clark. . 


For the duties imposed by the act of June thir- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, en- 
titled ** Anact concerning tonnage up ‘n Span- 
ish vessels,’? on the Spanish brig Conde de 
Villanueva, Captain Carlos de Agao, and paid 
to the collector of the port of Charleston, in 
South Carolina, previous to the clearance of 
said vessel from that port for Cuba, on the 
eleventh of September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-five, with a cargo of rice and lard, she 
having been wrecked on the coast of Florida, 
on the seventeenth of the same month, and lost 
with the greater portion of her cargo........[ Indefinite. } 





By the act for the relief of Thomas S. Johnson, 
of the Territory of New Mexico. 


For thirty-two wagons, the property of the said 
Thomas 8. J. Johnson, taken by the officers of 
the United States Army, and appropriated to 
necessary Public USC....00 cecccecsces eoeesee $4,800 00 








By the act for the relief of Titian R. Peale. 
For the losses which he sustained of his private 
property whi u wrecked in the United States 
ship Peacock, at the mouth of the Columbia 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 


MU ncccnt ante trmbanickrretsine ckstacais . . $1,782 20 | 


By the act for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
Parke, dece.sed. 


For the value of certain sails and rigging sold by 
the said Thomas Parke to Captain tlarding, as 
agent of the United States during the revolu- 
tiouary war..... . Or eccc cece cccescces $800 00 


seen ewee 





By the act for the relief of Franklin Chase. 


For a share of the proceeds of the sale of the 
schooner Oregon and cargo, seized and cou- 
fiscated in the month ot April, eighteen bun- 
dred and forty-eight, under the Presideat’s 
regulations of the firsto! March, eighteen hun- 
dred and torty-seven, at the port of Tampico, 
during the war with MeXxic0......sseeceee [{ndefinite.] 


By the act for the relief of Madalena Van Ness, 
widow of Cornelius P. Van Ness, deceased. 


For services rendered by the said Cornelius P. 
Van Ness, in the s izure of goods imporied 
into the distinct of Vermont, in violation of ihe 
Jaws of the United States, during the years 
eighteen hundred and thirteen and eighteen 
hundred and fourteen, while he was collecior 
of the customs for said district, and for which 
service he did not receive the award provided 
by law in such cases........+.... seeseeeeses $9,000 00 


By the act for the relief of the widew of Ww. 
Irving, deceased. 


For the services of said Irving as acting super- 
intendent of the Ceusus Department, in addi- 
tion to the amount which he has already re- 
ceived as clerk of the said department, for and 
during the same period that he discharged the 
duties of superintendent of said department. . 





By the act for the relief of L. R. Lyon and Dean 
S. Howard, of the State of New York. 


For the balance due them for constructing a 
dredging machine at Whitehall, New York, 
under contract entered into on the second day 
of November, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
six, and a dredging machine to be delivered at 
Monroe, in the State of Michigan, by contract 
entered into on the filteenth of October, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-six....... --- $8,617 81 


eeeee eee 


By the act for the relief of Frederic Vincent, ad- 


ministrator of James Le Caze, survivor of Le 
Caze & Mallet. 


For advances made to the Government of the 


United States, in the year seventeen hundred 


$466 67 | 


and eighty-three......... daiwa keeesinnsenene $4,896 82 | 








|| By the joint resolution for the settlement of the 


claim of Don Juan Jesus Vigil, of New Mexico. 


For a flock of sheep seized from him by a detach- 
ment of troops in the service of the United 


" 


| 
{ 


| 





States, in the month of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-seven ; and to make compensa- 
tion to him for so many of said sheep as may 
have been used by said troops, or were lost to 
the owner in consequence of said seizure 


$9,000 ” 
By the joint resolution for the relief of George W. 
McCerren. 


For such bread, beans, and pork, or bacon, in 
barrels, as were taken out of the possession of 
the said McCerren, in eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, by order of the commanding officer 
of the United States Army in command at 
Brazos St. Jago, and used in the construction 
of Fort Harney........+ seeeeeeeceeeeeeeee[ Indefinite.) 
By the joint resolution for the relief of James 
Hughes. 
For such clothing as was furnished by him toa 
company of volunteers engaged in the Semi- 
nole war, commanded first by Captain Alexan- 
der B. Bradford, and afterwards by Captain 
Jesse MCMahON....+.++.eeceeeeeeeeseeeeee[ Indefinite, 








By the joint resolution for the relief of Joel Henry 
Dyer. 


For the services of the said Joel Henry Dyer, as 
judge advocate in the regiment, in the Semi- 
nole war, commanded by Colonel Alexander 
B. Bradford, less the amount which has been 
paid said Dyer for his services as a private in 
Gaid COMPERY 0.600 cocciccocecse sessectecs eee ©3820 43 


eee ereeee a eeee 


By the joint resolution making an appropriation 
for the purchase of territorial libraries. 


For the purchase of territorial libraries for each 
of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska.... $5,000 00 





By the joint resolution making appropriation for 
the payment of those entitled to the benefits of 
the resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, passed March third, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five, voting extra com- 
pensation to pages, folders, and others. 

For the payment of the sum voted by the House 
of Representatives, March third, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty five, for the payment of pages, 
folders, and other employees............+- -[ Indefinite ) 





RECAPITULATION. 
Civil, diplomatic, and miscellaneous....... $17,265,929 59 
Amy, fortification, Military Academy, &c., 12,571,496 64 
Indian department, naval, revolutionary, and 


CURES Na a nk 546 beads cexisiaweiexie + 4,453,536 10 
Naval service..... deine Soman Cetvene coocee 15,012,091 53 
Post Office Department........csccccccccecs 10,946,844 26 


Ocean steam mail Bervice........cccesccees 
PORE ik da aaah Weeds Cha wEeR Se 


3,574,458 88 
7,750,000 00 





$71,574,357 00 


I].—oFFICES CREATED AND THE SALARIES 
THEREOF. 


By the act for the betcer preservation of life and 
property from vessels shipwrecked on the coasts 
of the United States. 

Keepers of light-house stations on the coasts of Long 
Island and New Jersey, and a superintendent who shall 
have the powers and pertorm the duties of an inspector of 
customs, authorized to be appointed. Each keeper to 
receive a compensation not exceeding two hundred dollars. 
By the act to continue in force, for a limited time, 

the provisions of the act of Congress of March 

3, 1851, and the second section of the supple- 

ment of January 18, 1854, so as to enable the 

board of land commissioners in California tb 
close their adjudications of private land titles,in 
that State, and for other purposes. 


The district attorney for the northern district of Cali 
fornia authorized to employ assistant counsel, at a salary 
not exceeding three thousand six hundred dollars per 


| annum, and not more than twoclerks, at a compensation [0 


each of one hundred and fifty dollars per month ; the offices 

thus created to be limited to one year. 

By the act to divide the State of Illinois into two 

judicial districts. 

A district judge, for the southern district of Illinois, 
authorized to be appointed, at an annual salary of twenly- 
five hundred dollars. 

A district attorney, a marshal, and a clerk for the south- 
ern district, authorized to be appointed. 

By the act to divide the State of Ohio into two 
judicia/ districts, and to provide for holding the 
district and circuit courts of the United States 
therein. 

A district judge anthorized to be appointed for the norih- 
ern district of Ohio, who shall be gllowed the same com- 
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.paation allowed by law to the judge of the district court of | 


, marshal and a district attorney authorized to be ap- 
ted for the southern district of Ohio, whose emolu- 
‘pts shall be the same appertaining to the said offices in | 

strict of Ohio. 


e di 
gy the act to establish the office of surveyor gen- 

‘eral of Utah, and to grant land for school and | 

university purposes. 

One surveyor genera! for Utah to be appointed at an 
annual salary of three thousand dollars. 

By the act to establish a court for the investiga- 
tion of claims against the United States. 

Three judges authorized to be appointed, at a salary of 
four thousand dollars per annum each ; a solicitor author 
ized at a salary of three thousand five hundred dollars per 
ginum; achief clerk authorized to be appointed by the 
court, at an annual salary of two thousand dollars per 
annum; an assistant clerk authorized to be appointed, at 
an annual salary of fifteen hundred dollars ; a messenger 
also authorized at an annual salary of eight hundred dollars 
By the act to establish an additional land district. 

in the State of Wisconsin. 

A register and a receiver authorized to be appointed, to 
receive the compensation provide d by law in other cases. 
By the act to establish the collection districts of 

Cape Perpetua and Port Ortord, in the Terri- 

tory.of Oregon, and to fix the salaries of the 

officers of the customs therein. 

A collector to be appointed for each of the districts of 
Cape Perpetua and Port Orford, to receive each an annual 
salarv of two thousand dollars. 

Deputy collectors authorized to be appointed for each of 


those ports. at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- | 


ury, who shall also fix their compen-ation, not to exceed 
the sum of one thousand dollars per annum each. The 


Secretary of the I'reasury authorized to appoint one clerk | 


foreach of said collectors, at an annual compensation not 
exceeding fifteen hundred dollars each, 

The Secretary of the Treasury also authorized, on the 
nomination of said collectors, to appoint tor said districts a 
competent number of weighers, gaugers, and measurers, at 
acuinpensation not exceeding six dollars per day each, and 
such number of insp etors as he shali deem expedient, ata 
compensation not exceeding four dollars per day each. 


By the act to amend an act to establish a land 
district in the State of Florida, to be called the 
district of Tampa. 


A register and a reeeiver authorized to be appointed, to 
receive the compensation a d emoluments prescribed by 
law for other land officers in Florida. 


By the act to establish a circuit court of the United 
States in and for the State of California. 


A judge of the circuit courts of the United States, for the 
distnicts of Califor ia, authorized to be appointed, who 
shall be authorized to appoint a clerk, Who may appoint a 
deputy. The said clerk to be entitled to receive double the 
fees allowed to the clerk for the southern district of New 
York. The salary of the judge to be four thousand five 
hundred doilars per annum. 


By theact to remodel the diplomatic and consular 
system of the United Siates. 


The following envoys extraordinary and ministers pleni- 
potentiary authorized to be appointed for the countries 
specified, who shall receive the annual compensation 
hereafter mentiond : 

Great Britain, seventeen thousand five hundred dollars ; 

France, fifteen thousand dollars ; 

Spain, twelve thousand dollars ; 

Russia, twelve thousand doilars; 

Ausiria, twelve thousand dollars ; 

Prussia, twelve thousand dollars ; 

Switzerland, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

R «me, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Naples, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Sardinia, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Beigium, seven thou-and five hundred dollars; 

Holiand, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Portugal, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Denmark, seve: thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Sweden, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Turkey, nine thousand dollars ; 

China, fifteen thousand dollars ; 

Brazil, twelve thousand doilars ; 

Peru, ten thousand dollars 5 

Chili, nine thousand dollars ; 

Argentine Republic, seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars ; 

New Granada, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Bolivia, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Ecuador, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Venezue a, seven thousand five hundred dollars; 

Guatamala, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Nicaragua, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Mexico, twelve thousand dollars. 


Secretaries of legation, authorized to be appointed for 
the respective missions, to receive the salaries specified : 

Great Britain, two thousand five hundred dollars ; 

France, two thousand two hundred and fifty doilars ; 

Spain, two thousand two hundred dollars ; 

Russia, two thousand doilars; 

Austria, two thousand dollars 5 

Prussia, two thousand dollars; 

Switzerland, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Rome, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Naples, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 


. 
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Appropriations. 
Sardinia, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 
Belgium, one thousand five hundred dollars; 
Holland, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 
Portugal, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 
Denmark, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 
Sweden, one thousand five hundred doiars ; 
Brazil, two thousand dollars; 
Peru, two thousand dollar: ; 
Chili, one thousand five hundred dolars; 
Argentine Republic, one thousand five hundred dollars; 
New Granada, one thousand tive hundred dollars ; 
Bolivia, one thousand, five hundred dollars; 
Ecuador, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Venezuela, one thousand tive buudred dollars; 

Guatemala, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 

Nicaragua, one thousand five hundred dollars; 

Mexico, two thousand dollars; 

A commissioner to the Sandwich Islands authorized to 
be appointed, at an annual salary of six thousand dollars ; 

An interpreter to the mission in China authorized to be 
appointed, atan annual salary of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ; 

A dragoman to the mission to Turkey authorized, at an 
annual salary of two thousand five hundred dollars. 


Consuls (not permitted to transact business) authorized 
to be appointed atthe following places, to receive for their 
services the Compensation specified for each: 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
London, seven thousand five hundred dollars ; 
Liverpool, seven thousaud five hundred doliars; 
(,lasgow, four thousand dollars; 
Dundee, two thousand dollars ; 
New Castle, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 
Leeds, one thousand five hundred dollars ; 
Belfast, two thousand dollars ; 
Hong Kong, three thousand dollars ; 
Calcutta, three thousand five hundred dollars ; 
Halifax, two thousand dollars; 
Meibourne, four thousand dollars ; 
Nassau, two thousand dollars ; 
Kingston, Jamuica, two thousand dollars. 
HOLLAND. 
Rotterdam, two thousand dollars; 
Amsterdain, One thousand dollars. 
PRUSSIA. 
Aix-la-Cnapelle, twenty-five hundred dollars. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, five thousand dollars ; 
Havre, five thousand dollars ; 
Marseilles, two thousand five hundred dollars ; 
Bordeaux, two thousand dollars ; 
Lyons, one thousand dollars; 
La Rochelle, one thousand dollars ; 
Nantes, one thousand doilars. 
SPAIN. 
Cadiz, fifteen hundred dollars ; 
Malaga, fifteen hundred dollars ; 
Si. Jago de Cuba, two thousand dollars 3 
Matanzas, three thousand dollars ; 
St. John’s, (P. R.,) two thousand dollars ; 
Trinidad de Cuba, three thousand dollars ; 
Ponce, (P. R,,) one thousand five hundred dollars ; 
Havana, six thousand dollars. 
PORTUGAL. 
Lisbon, fifteen hundred doilars ; 
Funchal, fiiteen hundred dollars. 
BELGIUM. 
Antwerp, two thousand five hundred doliars. 


RUSSIA. 
St. Petersburgh, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
DENMARK. 
St. Thomas, four thousand dollars; 
Elsineur, ufteen hundred dollars. 
AUSTRIA. 
Trieste, two thousand dollars ; 
Vienna, ove thousand dollars. 
SAXONY. 
Leipsic, fifteen hundred dollars. 
BAVARIA. 
Munich, one thousand dollars. 
HANSEATIC AND FREE CITIES, 
Bremen, two thousand dollars; 
Hamburg, two th usand dollars. 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 
Including the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, the 
Electorate of Hesse Cassel, the Duchy of Nassau, and the 
Landgraviate of Hesse Hombourg, iwo thousand dollars. 
WURTEMBOURG. 
Stutigardt, one thousand dollars. 
BADEN. 
Carlsrue, one thousand doilars. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Rasle, fifteen hundred dwtlars ; 
Zurich, fifteen hundred dollars ; 
Geneva, fifteen hundred dollars, 
SARDINIA. 
Genoa, one thousand five hundred dollars. 
TUSCANY, 
Leghorn, fifteen hundred dollar 
KINGDOM OF THE TW © £PCILIES, 
Naples, fifteen hundred dol)rs ; 


Palermo, fifteen hundred dvtiars ; 
Messina, one thousand dollars. 


en 
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TURKISH DOMINIONS 
Constantinople, two thousand five hundred dollars; 
Smyrna, two thousand dollars { 

Beirut, two thousand dollars ; 


Jerusalem, one thousand dollars ; 

Alexandra, three thousand five hundred dollars. 
BARBARY STATES. 

Tangiers, two thousand five hundred dollars; 

Tripoli, two thousand five hundred dollars : 

Punis, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

CHINA. 

Canton, three thousand dollars ; 

Shangha, three thousaad dollars; 

Amoy, twenty five hundred dollars ; 

Fouchow, two thousand five bundred dollars; 

Ningpo, two theusand five hundred dollars. 


JAPAN, 
Simoda; 
Hakodadi. 
BORNEO. 
Bruni. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Honolulu, four thousand dollars. 


HAYTI. 
Port-au-Prince, two thousand dollars; 
City of St. Domingo, fiteen huudred dollars. 
MEXICO. 
Vera Cruz, three thousand five hundred dollars; 
Acapulco, two thousand dollars 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 
San Juan del Norte, two thousand dollars ; 
San Juan del Sur, two thousand dotlars. 
NEW GRANADA. 
Panama, three thousand five huadred dollars ; 


Aspinwall, two thousand five hundred dollars. 
VENEZUELA. 
Laguayra, fifteen huadr d dollars, 
BRAZIL. 
Rio de Janeiro, six thousand dollars; 
Pernainbuco, two thousand dollars. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Buenos Ayres, two thousand dollars. 
PERC, 
Callao, three thousand tive handred dollars. 
CHILI. . 
Valparaiso, three thousasd dollars. 
Consuls and commercial agents authorized to be ap- 
pointed for the following places, to receive the specified 


compensauions, Who shall be permitted to transact business: 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Southampton, one thousand dollars $ 
Bristol, oue thousand doilars ; 
Leith, one thousand dollars ; 

Dublin, one thousand dollars 5 
Cork, one thousand dollars ; 
Galway, one thousand dollars ; 
Bombay, one thousand dollars ; 
Singapore, one thousand volltars ; 
Gibraltar, seven hundred and titty dollars; 
Island of Malia, one thousand dollars ; 
Cape ‘Town, One thousand doliars; 
Port Lewis, oue thousand doilars ; 
St. Join’s, (N. B.,) one thousand dollars ; 
Pictou, one thousand dotlars ; 
Demarara, ove thousand doltiars; 
Siduey, one thousand dollars ; 
Faikiand Islands, one thousand dollars; 
Hobart Town, one thousand dollars ; 
Bermuca, one thousand dollars ; 
‘Vurk’s Island, one thousand dollars ; 
B rbadoes, one thousand dollars ; 
Isiand of Trinidad, one thousand dollars ; 
Si. Helena, one thousand dollars ; 
St. Christopher, one thousand dollars; 
Antigua, one thousand dollars ; 
Ceyiou, One thousand dollars. 
RUSSIA. 
Odessa, fifteen hundred dollars ; 
Gualatza, One Wiousand duilars. 
FRANCE. 
Martiviqui, s ven hundred and fifty d Nars ; 
Miquelon, seven hundred aud filty doliars. 
SPAIN. 
Barcelona, seven hundred and fifty dollars ; 
Manilla, seven bundred aud tifty dollars. 
PORTUGAL. 
Macao, one thousand dollars; 
Mozambique, seven hundred and fifty dollars ; 
Faya', seven hundred and fifty dot ars ; 
St. Jago Cape Verd, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
HANOVER AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
Hanover, five hundred dollars. 
MECKLENBERG-SCHWERIN AND MECKLENBERG-STRELITZ. 
Schwerin, five hundred dotiars. 
OLDENBURG. 
Oldenburg, five hundred dollars. 
DANISH DOMINIONS. 
Santa Cruz, seven hundred and titty dollars. 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
Gothenburg, seven handred and fifty dollars. 


AUSTRIA. 
Venice, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
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BARDINIA. 
Spezzia, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 


GREECE, 
Athens, one thousand dollars. 


TURKEY. 
Candia, one thousand dollars; 
Cyprus, one thousand dollars ; 
IONIAN ISLANDS. 
Zante, one thousand dollars. 


AFRICA. 
Monrovia, one thousand dollars; 
Zanzibar, one thousand dollars. 

NEW ZEALAND. 
Bay Islands, one thousand dollars. 
HAYTI. 
Cape Haytien, one thousand dollars; 
Aux Cayes, five hundred dollars. 
MEXICO. 
Mexico, one thousand dollars; 
Paso del Norve, five hundred dollars ; 
Tampico, one thousand dollars ; 
Matamoros, one thousand dollars ; 
Tabasco, five hundred dollars ; 
Mazatlan, five bundrek dollars ; 
‘Tehuantepec, one thousand dollars; 
Manatitian, one thousand dollars. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Omoa and Truxillo, one thousand dollars ; 
San José, five hundred dollars. 
NEW GRANADA. 
Carthagena, five hundred dollars; 
Sabaniilo, five hundred dollars. 
; VENEZUELA. 


Ciudad Bolivar, seven bundred and fifty dollars ; 
Puerto Cab: llo, seven hundred and fifty dollars; 
Maracaib®. seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
ECUADOR. 
Guayaquil, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
BRAZIL. 
Mararham Island, seven hundred and fifty dollars; 
Rio Grande, one thousand dollars ; 
Bahia, one thousand dollars; 
Para, one thousand doilars. 
; URUGUAY. 
Montevideo, one thousand dollars, 
CHILI. 
Talcahuano, one thousand dollars. 
PERU. 
Paita, five hundred dollars ; 
Tumbez, five hundred dollars. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
Lahaina, one thousand dollars ; 
Hilo, one thousand dollars. 
NAVIGATOR’S ISLAND. 
Apia, one thousand dollars. 
SOCIETY ISLANDS. 
Tahiti, one thousand dollars. 
FEJEE ISLANDS, 
Lanthala, one thousand dollars. 
HOLLAND. 
Batavia, one thousand dollers. (Commercial agent.) 
Paramaribo, five hundred dollars. (Commercial agent. ) 
Padang, five hundred dollars. (Commercial agent.) 


St. Martin, five hundred dollars. (Commercial agent.) 
Curacoa, five hundred dollars. (Commercial agent.) 


Consuls and commercial agents authorized to charge the | 


following fees, for the specified services : 

For receiving and delivering ships’ papers, half cent on 
every ton, registered measurement, of the vessel for which 
the service is performed. 

For every seaman who may be discharged or shipped at 
the consu'ate or cc mmercial agency, or in the portin which 
they are ocated, one dolier; which shall be paid by the 
master of the vessel. att 

For every other certificate, except passpor's, the signing 
and verification of which shall be tree, two dollars. 

The President of the United States authorized to confer 
the title of consul general upon any consul of the United 
States in Asia or Atrica. 


By the act making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of Government, for the 
year ending June 30, 1856, and for other pur- 
poses. 


An additional clerk in the office of the assistant treasurer 

of the United States at Boston, at an annual salary of 
1,200. 

° A chaplain to the penitentiary of the District of Colum- 

bia, at ¢500 per annum. 

A third assistant librarian for Congress, at $1,500 per 
annom. 

Four additional principal examiners of patents, and four 
assistant examiners, authorized to be appointed, to receive 
the compensation allowed ts other examiners by law; and 
two other examiners and assistant examiners, authorized 
to be appointed, for a limited time, if need be. 

A Cousul General, to reside in ihe British North Amer- 
ican colonics, authorized to be appointed, at am annual 
salary of four th usand dollars per annum. 

















| By the act to establish an additional land district 
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Appropriations 





Temporary clerks authorized to be appointed by the Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs, and a sum not exceeding 
five thousand dollars appropriated tor their compensation. 


By the act to establish Columbus, in the State of | 


Mississippi, Chattanooga, in the State of Ten- | 
nessee, and Hickman, in the State of Ken- | 


tucky, ports of delivery. 

A surveyor of the customs authorized to be appointed at 
each of those ports, to receive the compensation and emol- 
— prescribed in the act of Congress approved March 
By the act making appropriations for the current 

and contingent expenses of the Indian depart- 

ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
the various Indian tribes, for the year ending 

June 30, 1856, and for other purposes. 


An additional Indian agent authorized to be appointed, | 
for the Kansas Indians, at an annual salary of one thousand | 


dollars. 


An additional Indian agent authorized to be appointed, 


for the Kickapoos, at a salary of one thousand doliars per 
annum. 


An additional Indian agent authorized to be appointed, 
for the Delaware Indians, at an annual salary of fifteen | 


hundred dollars. 

Four additional Indian agents authorized to be appointed, 
for Indians in the State of New York; in Green Bay, Wis- 
consin; Seminoles west of Arkansas; and Indians in the 
Territory of Utah; whose annual salaries shail be one 
thousand dollars each. 


in the Territory of Oregon. 
A register and receiver authorized to be appointed, for a 
district lying south of the fourth standard parallel, whose 
compensation, &c., shall be the same as those prescribed | 


| by the act of July 17, 1654. 


By the act to amend an act to establish a land” 
district in the State of Florida, to be called the 
district of Tampa. 

The President of the United States authorized to appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a register 
and receiver for the land district called Tampa, whose 


compensation, &c., shall be the same as that prescribed by | 
law for other land officers in said State. 


By the act to improve the laws of the District of 


Columbia, and to codify the same. 


Two persons, learned in the law, authorized to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to revise, siinplify, 


digest, and codify the laws of the District of Columbia, , 


who shail each receive for their services at the rate of three | 


thousand dollars per annum. 
The said code to be submitted to a board, consisting of 
five persons from the city of Washington, tw» from the city 


Washington, and approved by them; and each member of 
the board shall receive from the Treasury of the United 


| States a reasonable compensation for their services. 


By the act to organize an institution for the insane 
of the Army and Navy, and of the District of 
Columbia, in said District. 

A board of visitors, consisting of nine persons ; the office 
to be honorary and without compensation. 
A superintendent or chief executive officer, who shall be 

a well educated physician, at an annual salary of two thou- 


| sand dollars. 





| the Census Office. 


not exceed the limitation fixed by existing laws. 





| By the act making appropriations for the naval 


service for the year ending June 30, 1856. 


Two clerks or assistants in the naval astronomical expe- 


dition, at the rate of twelve bundred dollars per annum 
while employed. 





III.—THE OFFICES, THE SALARIES OF 
WHICH HAVE BEEN INCREASED, WITH 
THE AMOUNT OF SUCH INCREASE. 


By the resolution relative tothe construction of the | 
laws for the allowance of additional compensa- | 
tion to the clerks in the Census Bureau. 


The additional compensation, which was granted by the 
act of April 22, 1854, extended to the clerks employed in | 





By the act to divide the State of Illinois into two | 
judicial districts. 

The salary of the judge, assigned to the northern district, | 
increased to twenty-five hundred dollars per annum. 
By the act to increase the compensation of the 
registers of the land offices and receivers of pub- 
lic moneys, under the act entitled ‘* An act to | 
graduate and reduce the price of the public land | 
to actual settlers and cultivators.”’ 


Each register and receiver to receive the same amount of | 
pay for every entry, under said act, as such officer is en- 


, 





| 
| 


we a ae cee 

By the act to regulate the salaries of the district 
| Juilges of the United States. 

The judges of the districts of the States of Matne New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Dela. 
ware, New Jersey, lowa, and Wisconsion, to receive two 
thousand dollars each per annum. 

The judge of th» northern district of Florida, to receive 
two thousand two hundred and fifty dollars per annum 

The judges of the western district of Virginia, North Car. 
olina, eastern, western, and iniddl districts of Tennessee 
northern and southern districts of Mississippi, western dia. 
trict of Pennsylvania, western district of Louisiana, Texas 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, eastern and wesiern 
districts of Arkansas, Illinvis, and Michigan, to receive 
two thousand five hundred dollars each per annum 

The judges of the districts «f Georgia, South Carolina 
eastern district of Virginia, northern district of New York. 
northern and southern districts of Alabama, to receive \wo 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars per annum. 

Whe judges of the districts of Maryland, Massachusetts 
eastern district of Pennsyivania, southern district of Florida, 
a d southern district of California, to receive three thousand 
dollars per annum. 

The judge of the eastern district of Louisiana, to receive 
three thou-and five hundred dollars per annum. 

The judge of the southern district of New York, to re- 
ceive three thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars per 
annum. 

The judge of the northern district of California, to receive 
five thousand dollars per anuum. 


By the act making appropriations for the. civil 
and diplomatic expenses of Government for the 


year ending the 30ch of June, 1856, and for other 
purposes. 


The Superintendent of Public Printing and the clerks and 
messenger in his office; the librarian and assistants, and 
messenger in the Library of Congress, shall be entithd to 
rec: ive the benefits of the joint resofution, approved July 
20, 1854, fixing the compensation of the legislative employ- 
ees of the Goverument, in the same manner and to the 
same extent as officers of the same grade in the legislative 
department. 

The salary of the chief justice of the supreme court raised 
from five thousand dollars to six thousand five hundred 
dollars per annum. 

The salaries of the associate justices of the supreme court 
rai-ed from four thousand five hundred dollars to six thou- 
| sand dollars per annum. 

The annual salaries of the assistant treasurers of Boston 
| and St. Louis raised from two thousand five hundred dol- 
| lars to four thousand dollars each. 

The annual compensation of the chaplain of the peniten- 
ary shall be five hundred duvilars. 

The envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary, 
who shall be continued without reappointment alter the 
3dih of June, 1855, to receive the same compensation as 
the newly-appointed envoys and ministers for the respect- 


;u 


; | ive countries after that time. 
of Georgetown, and one person in behalf ef the county of 


The clerks in the Department of State to be placed on 
the saine footing, in regard to compensation, as the clerks 
in the other executive departments by the provisions of the 
third section of the act “‘ making appropriations for the civil 
and d:plomatic expenses of Goverument, approved 3d ef 
March, 1853,” and to be classified accordingly. 

The salary of the principal clerk in the National Observa- 


| tory at Washington increased to fifteen hundred dollars per 


| 1852. 


annum, and twenty per cent. on former salary allowed from 
Twenty per centum additional salary to be paid to 


| the officers of the penitentiary in the District of Columbia, 





to commence from the Ist of July, 1853. 

The fees and costs allowed to the clerks, marshals, and 
attorneys of the cire..it and district courts of the United 
States in the Territories of Minnesota and Utah to be the 
same as those allowed to the same officers in the several 
States by the act of February 26, 1853. 

The clerks in the branch Mint of the United States at 
New | 'rleans, to receive eighteen hundred dollars per annum 
salary each from July 1, 1854. 

The first assistant examiners in the Patent Office to be 
rated as of the fourth class of clerks, and the second 
assistant examiners, machinist and librarian, as of the third 
class. 

The salaries of the Indian agents for the Kansas, Great 
Nemaha, and Osage river Indians, raised from their pre-ent 
salaries respectively to fifteen hundred dollars per annum 
each. 

The compensation of the collector of the customs at 
Sandusky. Toledo, and Cleveland, to be same as that of 
the collector at Detroit. 


By the act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the year ending 
June 30, 1856. 


The yearly allowance of the Professor of the French 
and Spanish languages and the Professor of Drawing made 
equal to that of the other professors. 


By the act making appropriations for the Naval 
service for the year ending June 30, 1856. 


For compensation of the chiefs of bureau of construction, 
equipment, and repair, made equal to that allowed to the 
other chiefs of bureaus of the Navy Department. F 

The purser of the navy-yard at Washington to receive 
the sam» pay allowed by law to the pursers at Boston, New 


titled to receive for similar entries of land at the minimum || York, Norfolk, and Pensacola. 
price of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre; pro- | 


vided, that the whole amount received by each officer shall 





The salary of the surveyor of the customs at the port of 
Cairo, Mlinois, to be eight hundred dollars per annum, 


|| instead of that heretofore allowed. 
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